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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 
Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit 
the  following  cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China:  — 

Montreal    and    District    .  .  July  13  to  24  Halifax  Aug.    3  and  4 

Sherbrooke  July  17  St.  John  Aug.    5  and  6 

Three  Rivers  July  28  Ottawa  Aug.  10  to  12 

Quebec  July  29  and  30        Arnprior  and  Pembroke    .Aug.  13 

Mr.  Turcot 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  will  visit  the 
following  cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  Greece: — 

Smith's  Falls  July  17  Gait  Aug.  13 

Kingston  July  18  London  Aug.  14  and  15 

Bowmanville  Tuly  20  Walkerville  Aug.  17 

Toronto  and  District..    ..July  21  to  Aug.  4     Winnipeg  Aug.  21  and  22 

Hamilton  Aug.    5  and  6  Regina  Aug.  24 

Niagara  Falls  Aug.    7  Saskatoon  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  2 

Brantford  Aug.    8  Vancouver,     Victoria  ami 

Stratford   ..    ..  •  Aug.  10  New  Westminster    ..    ..Sept.    5  to  15 

Goderich  Aug.  11  Vernon  Sept.  16 

Guelph    and    Kitchener    ..Aug.  12  West   Summerland  Sept.  18 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver, 
with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  for  Montreal,  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns 
and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Twelve  months  ending  May,  1931 
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IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  17,  1931. — Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  by  English 
manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  present  imports  situation,  and  some 
degree  of  apprehension  is  being  manifested  regarding  certain  recent  develop- 
ments. 

As  Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  individual  shipper,  the  latest  figures  show- 
ing the  trend  of  the  trade  are  worthy  of  study  by  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
are  engaged  in  export  trade. 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Rubber  Boots 


1929 


1930 


Countries  of  Origin 

Sweden.  .  .,  

Denmark  

Germany  , 

Belgium  

France   

Czechoslovakia  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  

Canada   83,160 

Other  British  countries  

Total  
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Quantity 

Value 

Doz.  Prs. 

'  £ 

Doz.  Prs. 

£ 

2.367 
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5,127 

21,379 

8.966 

40.178 

11,255 
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12,704 

9,096 
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4,505 

46 

197 
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23,812 
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21.545 

16.008 

47,507 
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42,704 

222.807 

487 

2.634 

18,904 

46,385 

378.218 

64,925 

266,058 

835 

3,787 

73 

101 

182,926 

815,787 

175,090 

701,234 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Rubber  Shoes,  Overshoes,  and  Goloshes 


1929 


1930 


Countries  of  Origin 

Sweden  

Denmark  

Poland  

Germany  

Belgium  

France   

Czechoslovakia  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  ., 

Canada   

Other  British  countries  .  . 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Doz.  Prs. 

£ 

Doz.  Prs. 

£ 

11,394 

32.521 

15.221 

40,901 

4,312 

11.647 

2.208 

6,904 

16.470 

13.681 

35,510 

27,728 

144,521 

132,947 

255,349 

256,732 

384,713 

200.180 

423.693 

200,167 

68.709 

54.836 

41.933 

32,401 

8.801 

11.632 

30.102 

41,382 

48,766 

82.737 

53,591 

72,637 

19,965 

13,351 

43,808 

29,044 

155,122 

291.529 

167,803 

309.365 

70 

100 

154 

231 

862,843 

845,161 

1,069,372 

1,017,492 

RUBBER  BOOTS 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  total  imports  of  rubber  boots  have  only  fallen 
from  182,926  dozen  pairs  (£815,787),  to  175,090  dozen  pairs  (£701,234)  in  1930, 
the  shipments  from  Canada  dropped  by  18,235  dozen  pairs  to  64,925  dozen  pairs 
(£266,058),  and  those  from  the  United  States  by  13,876  dozen  pairs  to  42,704 
dozen  pairs  (£222,807) .  At  the  same  time,  increases  were  shown  by  every  other 
foreign  country,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  France.  The  values,  how- 
ever, clearly  indicate  that  rubber  boots  brought  in  from  these  foreign  countries 
are  of  a  very  cheap  variety. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1931  total  imports  of  rubber  boots  amounted 
to  22,228  dozen  pairs  (£88,958).  Of  these,  Canada  supplied  12,607  dozen  pairs 
(£52,606)  and  the  United  States  4,592  dozen  pairs  (£24,138). 

A  new  feature  of  this  market,  however,  and  one  which  is  causing  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  trade,  is  the  competition  thai  is  ^being  offered  from  Japan.  No 
rubber  boots  were  imported  from  thai  country  in  1930,  but  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1931,  759  dozen  pairs  were  imported  valued  'at  £499.    From  these 
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values  it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  the  Canadian  boots  cost  a  little  more  than 
£4  a  dozen  pairs,  the  Japanese  only  cost  about  £1  10s.  a  dozen  pairs.  There 
are  indications  that  larger  imports,  with  a  resultant  severe  competition  in  prices, 
can  he  looked  for  in  increasing  measure  from  that  country.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  tin-  excellent  reputation  which  Canadian  manufacturers  have  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  quality  should  materially  assist  them  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  their  position. 

RUBBER  SHOES 

The  imports  of  rubber  shoes,  overshoes  and  goloshes  in  1930—1,069,372 
dozen  pairs  (£1,017,492)—  show  a  large  increase  over  1929,  when  they  amounted 
to  862,843  dozen  pairs  (£845,161).  Canada's  share  increased  by  12,681  dozen 
pairs  to  167,803,  valued  at  £309,365.  In  value  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier, 
hut  in  quantity  Belgium  led  with  423,693  dozen  pairs  (£200,167),  or  slightly 
lc><  than  10s.  a  dozen  pairs.  Germany  was  next,  supplying  255,349  dozen  pairs 
(£256,732).    Both  of  these  countries  showed  large  increases. 

In  1929  Japan's  shipments  of  rubber  shoes  were  either  nil,  or  were  so 
small  that  they  were  included  under  the  heading  11  other  foreign  countries."  In 
1930  the  imports  from  Japan  amounted  to  8,058  dozen  pairs  (£4,360),  but  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1931  they  rose  to  50,810  dozen  pairs  (£34,830).  Total 
imports  were  458,395  dozen  pairs  (£430,686),  the  principal  suppliers  being:  — 
Canada,  85,711  dozen  pairs  (£148,547);  Czechoslovakia,  81,606  dozen  pairs 
(£67,196);  Germany,  67,767  dozen  pairs  (£47,279);  and  Belgium,  81,579  dozen 
pairs  (£40,246). 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  Canada  is  holding  her  share  of  this  trade, 
and  realizing  better  prices  on  account  of  the  high  quality.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  competitor  is  likely  to 
become  a  growing  and  possibly  an  important  factor  in  this  market.  The  average 
price  of  the  Japanese  footwear,  other  than  boots,  works  out  at  not  much  over  a 
shilling  a  pair. 

It  is  not  only  in  this  country  that  the  Japanese  competition  is  being  felt. 
A  report  from  South  Africa  states  that  rubber-soled  shoes  can  be  sold  to  the 
retailer  at  Is.  5d.  a  pair,  to  be  retailed  at  2s.  3d.  A  Canadian  shoe  sells  at 
7s.  6d.  per  pair  retail. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT;  PROPOSED  MARKING  ORDER 

Further  information  will  be  forthcoming  regarding  foreign  competition  when 
the  evidence  is  heard  in.  support  of  the  application  for  the  granting  of  a  marking 
order  to  be  applied  to  imported  rubber  footwear  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  and  an  enquiry  is  to  be  held  on  July  20  and  21. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  their  decision,  past  experience  shows 
that  in  practically  every  case  the  committee  has  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a  marking  order.  It  is  known  that  these  marking  regulations  indirectly  benefit 
Canada,  as  they  allow  the  buying  public  to  exercise  their  sentimental  preference 
in  favour  of  English  and  Empire  products. 

SCOTTISH  EGG  MARKET 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  12,  1931. — Glasgow  is  the  second  principal  importing  and 
distributing  centre  of  the  egg  trade  in  Scotland:  larger  quantities  of  eggs  arrive 
at  Leith  (Edinburgh),  mainly  from  the  Continent. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  2,130,000  imported  eggs  are  used  in 
Glasgow  and  district  each  week  of  the  year.  If  local  or  Northern  Ireland  sun- 
plies  are  taken  into  consideration  the  total  of  at  least  3,000,000  eggs  each  week 
may  be  considered  as  the  egg  consumption  of  the  Glasgow  district  ;  for  Scotland 
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as  a  whole  the  estimate  is  from  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  a  week,  or  1,300,000  to 
1,400,000  cases  of  three  long  hundreds  (120  each)  per  annum. 

At  Glasgow  the  imports  in  1929  were  923,000  long  hundreds  and  at  Leith 
2,139,000.  The  Glasgow  figure  omits  the  large  purchases  from  Northern  Ire- 
land, as  these  are  not  classed  as  imports  but  as  domestic  production. 

In  Glasgow  the  imports  are  chiefly  from  Ireland,  and  at  Leith  and  East 
Coast  ports  from  continental  countries  such  as  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Poland.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  months  Empire  eggs  are  imported  from 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  These  take  the  place  of  the  fresh  eggs 
obtained  from  European  countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Each  year  the 
imports  from  the  Dominions  increase,  and  the  dock  and  transport  facilities 
available  on  the  Clyde  allow  great  room  for  development. 

The  lack  of  proper  organization  in  home  production,  accompanied  by  the 
popular  demand — which  enormously  outstrips  any  possible  home  production 
for  the  swarming  urban  population — necessitates  this  drawing  of  huge  supplies 
from  all  quarters  abroad.  Scottish  production  is  not  as  yet  on  a  basis  sufficiently 
organized  or  extended  to  interest  the  provision  trade  seriously. 

Scotland  therefore  cannot  be  considered  in  any  serious  sense  a  producing, 
but  is  primarily  an  importing  country.  Scottish  and  English  eggs,  however,  are 
established  for  the  best  trade,  and  command  top  prices  against  any  imported 
class.  Next  in  quality  are  the  products  of  Ireland  and  Denmark.  These  coun- 
tries are  practically  at  the  door  of  this  market,  have  long  catered  to  it,  their 
products  are  well  known  and  popular  with  the  public,  and  they  have  adopted 
the  best  methods  of  grading,  packing,  and  marketing. 

The  method  of  packing  has  been  revolutionized  from  pre-war  days:  all 
imports  are  now  standardized  in  either  three-hundred  (360  eggs)  cubicle  cases 
or  six-hundred  flat  cases.  Practically  all  imported  eggs  are  packed  and  graded 
under  Government  regulation.  Under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  Great 
Britain  each  egg  must  be  stamped  with  country  of  origin,  or,  as  an  alter- 
native, "  foreign "  or  "  Empire."  Home  supplies— Scottish,  English,  and 
Northern  Irish — are  sold  free  of  any  stamp.  Distribution  is  maintained  under 
the  usual  channels  of  rail,  road,  and  water,  and  the  area  of  roughly  fifty  miles 
around  the  city  utilizes  Glasgow  as  its  market. 

SCOTTISH   NATIONAL   MARK  SCHEME 

The  Scottish  National  Mark  scheme  has  been  devised  to  offer  producers 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  home  demand.  What  the  public  require  are  eggs 
of  undoubted  freshness,  of  suitable  grades,  at  reasonable  prices,  and  in  steady 
supply.  In  connection  with  this  scheme  it  was  laid  down  that  all  eggs  should 
be  individually  tested.  This  was  necessary  even  although  the  eggs  were  packed 
by  the  producer  who  was  packing  new-laid,  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
appeared  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  eggs  with  weak  whites  and  with  blood 
spots,  both  of  which  are  objectionable  features.  These  conditions  can  only  be 
detected  by  single  candling.  The  National  Mark  is  reported  to  be  making  con- 
siderable headway,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  scheme. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  has  under  consideration  the  desir- 
ability of  legislation  dealing  with  the  sale  of  eggs  in  Scotland,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  all  unstamped  eggs  should  be  required  to  be  sold  by  weight  or 
by  grade,  and  that  all  such  eggs  should  be  clean  and  fresh. 

SCOTTISH    NATIONAL    MARK    EGG  GRADES 

Only  "  first-quality  "  hen  eggs  are  sold  under  the  National  Mark,  and  nil 
are  carefully  tested  for  freshness.    Three  grades  of  weight  are  prescribed:— 

Specials  (Blue  Label) .—First-quality  eggs  weighing  17  pounds  or  more  per  120.  (No 
twelve  eggs  to  weigh  less  than  26^  ounces.) 
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Standards  (Red  Label). — First-quality  eggs  weighing  15^  pounds  or  more  per  120.  (No 
twelve  eggs  to  weigh  less  than  24  ounces.) 

Mediums  (Yellow  Label) .—First-quality  eggs  weighing  14  pounds  per  120.  (No  twelve 
eggs  to  weigh  less  than  211  ounces). 

The  National  Mark  appears  on  the  package,  not  on  the  egg,  whereas  the 
-  ivo  of  imported  eggs  must  be  stamped  on  each  egg.  Unstamped  eggs  not 
soul  under  the  National  Mark  are  of  home  origin  with  no  official  guarantee  as 
to  freshness,  etc. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  REGULATIONS 

As  the  Irish  Free  State  is  the  largest  supplier  of  eggs  to  Glasgow,  and  the 
second  largest  (following  Denmark)  to  Britain,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote 
the  latest  regulations  of  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the  marking  of  eggs.  These 
regulations  have  been  made  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Eggs)  Act,  1924 
and  1930,  and  came  into  force  on  May,  1,  1931. 

(a)  Fresh  eggs  and  trade  eggs  must  be  stamped  in  violet  ink  from  February  1  to  July 
31,  and  in  red  ink  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

(6)  Trade  eggs  must  in  addition  be  stamped  "second  quality/' 

(c)  Eggs  preserved  by  any  process  must  be  stamped  in  violet  ink  all  the  year  round. 
If  such  egg  is  preserved  otherwise  than  by  cold  storage  or  chemical  storage,  the  egg  must 
in  addition  be  stamped  "  preserved,"  and  if  a  trade  egg,  must  also  be  stamped  a  second 
quality." 

HAY   SITUATION   IN   NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  9,  1931. — It  is  several  years  since  the  outlook  for  Canadian 
hay  in  the  North  of  England  markets  has  been  as  poor  as  it  is  this  season. 
During  1927,  1928  and  1929  the  English  hay  crop  was  much  below  the  average 
and  there  was  a  good  demand  for  Canadian  hay  in  this  district.  In  1930  a 
plentiful  crop -in  England  reduced  the  demand  for  imported  hay  in  the  summer 
and  fall  months,  and  adversely  affected  the  market  for  Canadian  hay  through- 
out the  past  winter. 

The  position  at  present  is  that  the  market  is  suffering  from  a  large  carry- 
over of  last  season's  English  hay,  which  farmers  are  trying  to  dispose  of  to  make 
room  for  this  year's  harvest.  According  to  figures  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  the  estimated  quantity  of  hay  which  still  remained  in  farms  in 
England  and  Wales  on  April  1,  1931,  was  1,949,000  tons,  or  27-7  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop,  as  compared  with  809,000  tons,  representing  15-2  per  cent,  at 
the  same  date  last  year,  and  975,000  tons,  or  15  per  cent,  at  that  date  in  1929. 
This  is  the  highest  quantity  remaining  at  this  date  since  1925,  and  is  770,000 
tons  above  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years. 

Efforts  were  made  earlier  in  the  year  to  purchase  Canadian  hay,  but 
importers  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  place  business  from  winter  ports  in  the 
face  of  plentiful  supplies  of  English  hay.  Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  at 
Liverpool  during  the  first  few  months  of  this  year  are  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 12,500  bales  as  compared  with  over  63,000  bales  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1930  and  34,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  hay  into  Liverpool  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  arrived  during  May,  and  they  are  not  considered  to  be  up 
to  the  quality  of  last  year's  crop  shipped  from  Montreal  prior  to  the  closing  of 
navigation. 

While  it  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  judge  the  quality  of  this  year's  Eng- 
lish crop,  indications  point  to  another  large  yield. 

Dealers  in  the  North  of  England  report  that  old  crop  English  hay  can  be 
obtained  at  very  low  prices  from  farmers  who  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their 
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old  hay  to  make  room  for  the  coming  harvest.  North  of  Ireland  hay  has  been 
liberally  offered  recently  at  as  low  as  60s.  ($14.60)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  ex 
quay  Liverpool,  but  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  it.  It  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  shipments  made  this  season  from  Montreal  were  purchased  at  any- 
where from  77s.  6d.  ($18.85)  down  to  70s.  ($17)  for  f.a.q.  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  There 
is  little  or  no  buying  interest  evident  at  present. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  hay  to  this 
part  of  England  depends  on  the  demand  from  owners  of  heavy  transport  horses 
in  the  ports.  In  1929,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  English  hay,  large  quantities 
of  Canadian  went  to  inland  districts.  During  1930  it  is  estimated  that  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  reduced  imports  of  Canadian  hay  was  disposed  of 
in  the  usual  outlets  among  town  buyers.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  trade  in 
this  area  through  established  custom  has  for  many  years  used  Canadian  hay, 
and  in  spite  of  the  abundant  English  supplies  at  low  prices  during  1930,  certain 
buyers  continued  to  purchase  most  of  their  requirements  from  the  Dominion. 
While  this  condition  may  be  said  to  still  apply  in  certain  instances,  most  of  the 
buyers  favourably  disposed  toward  Canadian  hay  have  been  forced  this  year 
to  purchase  English. 

Under  these  circumstances,  importers  lay  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
shipping  only  good-quality  Canadian  hay  to  this  market,  as  inferior  grade  hay 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  plentiful  domestic  supply.  Even  then, 
importers  cannot  hold  out  encouragement  for  business  unless  Canadian  exporters 
can  accept  extremely  low  prices. 

MARKET  FOR  PAPER   SUNDRIES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  16,  1931. — With  the  opening  of  the  summer  season  a  con- 
siderable trade  develops  in  picnic  sets — paper  pulp  plates,  paper  serviettes, 
paper  drinking  cups,  etc.  This  season  complete  picnic  sets,  comprising  paper 
tablespread,  four  plates,  two  cups,  eight  serviettes,  two  ice-cream  plates,  spoons, 
and  one  or  two  other  minor  articles  made  of  paper,  are  being  offered  at  6^d. 
(13  cents)  per  set;  the  wholesale  price  is  4d.  (8  cents)  per  set.  Paper  pulp 
trays  and  plates  fitted  with  a  loose  greaseproof  cover  which  can  be  removed 
after  one  course  and  the  plate  used  over  again  are  selling  at  6d.  (12  cents)  per 
half-dozen  and  down,  according  to  size.  The  greater  part  of  the  stocks  is  of 
English  manufacture,  but  there  is  on  sale  as  well  a  considerable  quantity  of 
imported  articles  of  similar  design. 

Waxed  paper  cups,  imported  from  the  United  States,  were  introduced  into 
this  market  some  years  ago,  but  did  not  meet  with,  much  success.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  tendency  to  instal  paper-cup  slot  machines  in  a  number 
of  cinemas  and  other  public  places,  though  as  yet  the  use  of  waxed  paper  cups 
is  by  no  means  as  popular  in  England  as  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Paper 
clips,  made  of  manila  and  of  prepared  paperboard,  are  sold  in  most  of  the  stores 
for  picnic  purposes.  They  are  sold  made  up  in  4-ounce,  6-ounce,  and  8-ounce 
sizes  at  Is.  (24  cents),  Is.  3d.  (30  cents),  and  Is.  4Jd.  (33  cents)  per  dozen 
respectively.  A  cup  of  well-known  United  States  manufacture  is  also  offered 
in  7-ounce  sizes,  3|-  by  2J-inch  dimensions,  six  to  a  box,  at  6d.  (12  cents)  per 
box. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  trade  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  market 
for  tissue-paper  napkins  and  serviettes,  which  is  attributed  to  the  prevailing 
low  prices  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  designs.  Originally,  a  large  percentage1 
of  this  trade  was  supplied  by  English  manufacturers,  but  at  present  imported 
goods,  mainly  from  the  Continent,  have  captured  the  market.    Some  idea  of 
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the  extremely  low  prices  quoted  on  imported  goods  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tact  that  a  plain  serviette  of  Austrian  make  is  retailed  at  3d.  (6  cents)  per  100; 
serviettes  with  coloured  borders  from  Bavaria  at  Is.  (24  cents)  for  fifty; 
Viennese  serviettes,  finished  in  imitation  damask  or  Irish  linen,  at  7-^d.  (15 
cents)  per  100;  while  any  number  of  excellent  designs,  and  in  any  shade  desired, 
can  be  obtained  at  Is.  (24  cents)  or  less  per  100.  The  introduction  of  a  small 
circular  serviette  which  can  be  placed  between  the  saucer  and  the  tea  cup  is 
a  novelty,  in  this  territory  at  least.  Another  novelty,  and  one  that  is  a  suc- 
cess, is  the  sale  of  paper  pulp  mats  for  use  under  hot  dishes,  etc.  The  mats  of 
their  own  quality  have  been  found  sufficiently  heat-resistent  to  replace  the 
asbestos  coverings  formerly  used.  They  are  neat  in  appearance,  finished  with 
a  printed  coloured  border,  if  so  desired,  and  retail  around  Is.  '(24  cents)  per 
dozen. 

The  great  difficulty  which  any  exporter  would  face  in  seeking  distribution 
in  this  territory  would  be  to  find  a  suitable  importer.  There  are  one  or  two 
important  wholesalers  in  Liverpool,  but  trade  is  primarily  controlled  from  Lon- 
don. In  fact,  the  recognized  wholesale  firm  for  handling  this  trade  is  a  branch 
of  a  London  house.  Hence  supplies  in  large  enough  quantities  to  warrant 
importation  are  usually  purchased  in  London.  A  number  of  small  firms  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  might  be  interested  in  acting  as  agents  on  a' com- 
mission basis.  It  is  understood  that  one  firm  in  particular  have  been  acting 
as  agents  for  a  United  States  manufacturer,  but  their  outlet  is  by  no  means 
as  large  as  can  be  found  through  London  distributors. 

Another  trade  which  may  be  classed  roughly  under  paper  sundries  is  the 
sale' of  ice-cream  cups.  The  sale  of  ice-cream  in  retail  stores  has  not  developed 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Sales  are 
generally  made  in  3d.  (6  cents)  and  6d.  (12  cents)  circular  cartons,  which  hold 
2  and  3  ounces  respectively.  The  cartons  are  generally  wholesaled  to  the  retailer 
by  the  ice-cream  companies  supplying  the  ice-cream,  who,  in  turn,  purchase 
them  from  English  manufacturers.  There  are  four  or  five  well-known  ice-cream 
cup  manufacturers  in  England,  one  or  two  of  whom  have  United  States  affilia- 
tions. One  well-known  carton  manufacturer  supplies  a  cup-filling  machine 
at  about  £185  ($900),  and  it  is  quite  popular  among  the  ice-cream  manufac- 
turers of  this  area.  Different  prices  have  been  quoted  by  ice-cream  manufac- 
turers for  cups  for  use  in  the  machine.  One  firm  give  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  per 
1,000  for  2-ounce  sizes  as  the  price  they  paid  when  ordering  "in  half-million 
lots,  while  another  had  29s.  ($7.05)  per  1,000  for  2-ounce  sizes,  and  35s. 
($8.51)  per  1,000  for  the  3-ounce,  quoted,  with  appropriate  discounts  accord- 
ing to  quantities  ordered.  Exporting  firms  seeking  to  enter  this  market  would 
probably  have  to  do  so  through  dairy  equipment  distributors,  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  centred  in  London. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  April  14,  1931. — Because  of  the  great  extent  of  her  coastline, 
and  the  many  harbours  and  sheltered  bays,  New  Zealand  has  long  been  famed 
for  the  productivity  of  her  coastal  fisheries.  The  more  northerly  portion  comes 
under  the  influence  of  the  south  equatorial  current  and  a  rich  variety  of  sub- 
tropical fish  life  is  found,  including  flying-fish,  sunfish,  swordfish,  and  several 
species  of  sharks.  On  the  other  extreme,  the  more  southerly  coast  is  affected 
by  the  Antarctic  drift  and  fur-bearing  seals  as  well  as  fish  characteristic  of 
cold-water  conditions  are  found.  So  far  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  east  coast 
of  New  Zealand  are  the  only  ones  to  have  been  regularly  exploited  eommerei- 
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ally,  while  some  of  the  western  grounds  remain  in  what  is  practically  a  virgin 
condition.  Off-shore  deep-sea  fisheries  have  been  neither  exploited  nor 
explored. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fishing  industry  the  ease  with  which  abundant 
catches  were  made  led  to  a  certain  wastefulness,  but  there  is  now  a  better 
realization  of  the  value  of  the  fisheries  resources,  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
industry  will  become  increasingly  important  as  a  source  of  food  supply  and  as 
an  additional  valuable  export. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  excellent  edible  fish  caught  in  New  Zealand 
waters,  the  most  important  being  flounders  (Rhombosolea) ,  which  are  found  in 
shallow  and  sheltered  waters;  the  snapper  (Pagrosomus  auratus) ,  which  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  northern  waters;  the  blue  cod  (Parapercis  colias) ,  the 
staple  product  of  the  southern  line  fisheries;  and  the  groper  or  hapuku  {Poly- 
prion  oxygeneios) ,  which  is  caught  on  lines  in  the  deeper  water  along  the  entire 
coast. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  market  for  fish  (other  than  canned)  is 
catered  to  by  the  domestic  industry,  which  gives  employment  to  2,600  fisher- 
men. Certain  quantities  of  fresh  and  smoked  fish  and  practically  all  of  the 
requirements  of  canned  fish  come  from  overseas  countries.  The  canned  fish 
trade  is  handled  by  grocery  merchants,  while  fresh  and  smoked  fish  from 
abroad  are  sold  by  fish  merchants.  With  regard  to  canned  fish,  the  usual 
procedure  is  for  the  overseas  packers  to  establish  connections  with  a  firm  of 
manufacturers'  representatives  or  indent  agents  who  virtually  become  the  foreign 
travellers  for  the  packers  and  solicit  orders  from  the  wholesale  grocers.  In  the 
case  of  fresh  and  smoked  fish,  very  much  the  same  procedure  is  adopted  except 
that  in  some  instances  the  large  wholesale  fish  merchants  purchase  direct  from 
the  overseas  firms.  The  usual  terms  are  cash  against  documents  in  New  Zea- 
land, although  in  some  cases  credit  may  be  required. 

Shipping  facilities  exist  from  several  important  overseas  countries.  The 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  operates  from  Vancouver  to  Auckland 
with  sailings  every  four  weeks;  refrigerator  space  is  provided.  A  monthly 
cargo  service  runs  from  Montreal  or  Halifax  to  principal  New  Zealand  ports. 
Regular  cargo  services  exist  between  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  New  Zealand.  The  Union  Royal  Mail  Line  runs  from  San 
Francisco  to  Wellington.  Several  lines  maintain  regular  schedules  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  through  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are 
frequent  sailings  between  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports.  A  new  service 
has  recently  commenced  between  Scandinavian  ports  and  New  Zealand,  the 
route  followed  being  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  thence  to  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  has  regular  sailings  to 
and  from  the  various  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

IMPORTS 

The  latest  statistics  in  detail  of  imports  are  for  the  calendar  year  1929, 
which  show  that  8,064  pounds  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish  to  the  value  of  £419  came 
into  New  Zealand  that  year;  the  principal  supplying  countries  were  Australia 
with  4,592  pounds  valued  at  £286,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  2,576  pounds 
valued  at  £95. 

The  quantity  of  smoked,  dried,  and  other  cured  fish  imported  in  1929  was 
166,992  pounds  (£4,874) :  United  Kingdom,  140,784  pounds  (£3,819)  ;  China, 
15,568  pounds  (£562);  Australia,  7,280  pounds  (£364);  United  States,  784 
pounds  (£47);  and  Canada,  112  pounds  (£5). 

Canned  fish  to  the  extent  of  4,460,219  pounds  valued  at  £204,034  came  to 
New  Zealand  in  1929.  Canada  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  with  2,650,705 
pounds  (£116,941).  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  trade  was  756,089  pounds 
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(£20,965),  thai  of  Norway  095,114  pounds  (£45,130),  and  that  of  the  United 
Mates  215,043  pounds  (£11,748).  Other  countries  who  shared  in  the  trade  to 
an  appreciable  extent  were:  Siberia  with  61,504  pounds  (£4,687) ;  Alaska,  38,400 
pounds  (£1,716);  Portugal,  13,211  pounds  (£754);  China,  12,368  pounds  (£360); 
Japan,  6,447  pounds  (£651)  ;  France,  2,545  pounds  (£358);  Russia,  2,520  pounds 
(£222)  ;  and  Italy,  1,614  pounds  (£186).  New  Zealand  canned  fish  to  the  extent 
of  2,296  pounds  valued  at  £149  was  returned  to  the  Dominion. 

|  It  should  be  noted  that  all  values  of  exports  quoted  represent  the  current 
domestic  value  in  the  exporting  country,  plus  10  per  cent.] 

EXPORTS 

New  Zealand  is  becoming  an  exporter  of  fish  of  various  descriptions.  The 
principal  varieties  exported  in  1929  were  as  follows:  fresh  oysters,  26,236  dozen 
(£436) ;  other  fresh  or  frozen  fish,  2,597,728  pounds  (£66,875) ;  smoked,  dried, 
and  similar  fish,  35,606  pounds  (£1,070) ;  and  canned  fish,  125,423  pounds 
(£15,055).    The  bulk  of  the  shipments  went  to  Australia. 

FRESH  FISH 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  market  requirements  of  fresh  fish  are  supplied 
locally,  the  imports  amounting  to  only  8,064  pounds  in  1929,  while  the  local 
catch  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1930,  was  nearly  41,500,000  pounds. 
Canada  has  made  some  shipments  of  fresh  salmon,  but  the  prices  are  quite  out 
of  line  with  those  ruling  for  local  fish. 

CANNED  FISH 

New  Zealand  imports  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  requirements  of 
canned  and  preserved  fish.  Local  industries  are  engaged  in  preserving  certain 
fish  and  fish  products,  the  outstanding  being  whitebait,  toheroas,  and  oysters, 
and  one  of  these  compete  with  the  principal  imported  lines.  The  varieties  of 
canned  fish  purchased  in  overseas  countries  are  chiefly  salmon,  herrings,  pil- 
chards and  sardines  (or  fish  of  this  species  known  by  other  names,  such  as  silds, 
brislings,  etc.).  Canned  salmon  comes  largely  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  and  Siberia.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  quantity  of  salmon  which 
comes  from  these  sources  as  the  import  figures  cover  all  kinds  of  canned  fish. 
Canned  herrings  are  purchased  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  pil- 
chards originate  chiefly  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Sardines  (and  fish 
of  this  species)  come  from  Norway,  Canada,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canned  salmon  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  canned  fish.  The 
demand  is  principally  for  sockeye,  cohoe,  pink,  and  chum.  In  the  North  Island 
the  large  tins  or  a  tails  "  meet  with  most  favour,  while  in  the  South  Island  more 
£<  halves  "  are  sold.  Canada  is  being  challenged  by  both  Alaska  and  Siberia. 
Alaskan  sockeye  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Siberian  salmon  is  low  in  price  and  some  good-quality  fish  have  arrived.  It 
would  seem  that  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  regular  supplies  of 
suitable  quality  salmon  from  Siberia. 

The  labelling  of  Canadian  salmon  is  altogether  satisfactory,  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  country  of  origin.  It  cannot  be  said  that  labels  of  any 
particular  colour  or  description  are  needed,  but  it  is  reported  that  white  and 
gold  or  red  and  green  are  most  desired.  On  the  label  of  each  can  of  salmon 
the  trade  name  of  the  variety  of  salmon  must  appear,  the  type  to  be  bold-faced 
sans  serif  capital  letters  of  not  less  than  twelve  points  face  measurement. 

Canned  herrings  come  almost  wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
usual  pack  is  in  tomato  sauce;  this  trade  has  been  well  developed  through  the 
existing  channels.    There  are  well-established  brands  on  the  market,  and  the 
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quality  and  packing  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory.  Herrings  generally 
enjoy  a  steady  sale,  but  it  is  reported  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  recently. 

Canned  pilchards  are  now  being  sold  in  fairly  large  quantities;  Canada 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  The  demand  is  for  11  tails  "  of  one  pound. 

Sardines  or  other  similar  fish  of  this  class  come  principally  from  Norway 
and  Canada.  Norwegian  fish  are  known  by  such  names  as  silds  and  brislings. 
Norway  has  been  in  the  market  for  many  years  and  has  developed  a  substantial 
trade.  Canada  has  entered  the  field  more  recently,  and  in  latter  years  has 
made  appreciable  strides.  Norwegian  fish  have  been  uniform  in  grading  and 
quality,  while  in  the  earlier  stages  of  her  development  of  the  market  Canadian 
firms  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  these  important  features;  but  the 
quality  is  now  very  good  and  the  grading  and  packing  has  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  comparable  with  Norwegian.  The  demand  is  for 
medium-sized  with  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  reputed  ^-pouncl  tin.  Uniformity 
in  size  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  pack.  The  labelling  of  sardines  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  can  itself,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  is  of  good  quality. 

Canned  lobster  does  not  find  a  ready  sale  in  New  Zealand  as  a  fish  caught 
quite  extensively  locally,  the  crayfish,  is  very  similar  in  appearance  and  the 
edible  portions  almost  identical  with  lobster.  The  price  of  crayfish  is  nominal, 
whole  fish  in  the  shell  selling  when  the  supply  is  plentiful  for  as  little  as  25 
cents. 

Crabmeat  is  sold  to  a  limited  extent  only,  most  of  the  supplies  coming 
from  Japan.  The  market  has  not  developed  any  appreciable  demand  for  crab- 
meat  or  fish  products  of  this  character. 

TERMS 

The  usual  terms  for  canned  fish  are  demand  draft,  cash  against  documents, 
although  in  certain  approved  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  limited  credit. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING 

The  usual  method  of  establishing  and  developing  canned  fish  in  the  New 
Zealand  market  is  for  the  exporter  to  form  connections  with  a  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' representatives  who  virtually  become  the  New  Zealand  travellers  for 
the  packer.  Such  a  firm  generally  operates  on  a  commission  basis  and  solicits 
orders  from  wholesale  merchants  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  goods 
being  sent  direct  to  the  merchants,  who  also  meet  the  draft.  There  should  be 
absolute  confidence  between  the  exporter  and  the  agent,  and  no  orders  should  be 
filled  by  the  exporter  without  the  sanction  of  the  agent.  This  feature  of  the 
trade  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  as  without  this  co-operation  the  entire 
prospects  may  be  seriously  prejudiced.  Mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
may  readily  be  made  to  care  for  commissions  payable. 

PRICES 

The  Government  Statistician  reports  prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  calendar  year.  The  latest  figures  available  arc 
for  the  last  three  months  of  1930,  and  cover  salmon,  herrings,  and  sardines. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

Wholesale  Prices 

Auckland          Wellington  Ohristchnrch  Dunedin 

s.  d.                   s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Salmon  (doz.  Mb.  tins)    ..9    4     ($2  27)  12    0     ($2  92)  10    5     ($2  54)  10    8  ($2.60) 

Herrings  (doz.  Mb.  tins)  .  .    8    6£  (  2  08)      8    5£  (  2  05)  8    6}  (  2  09)  8  10*  (  2  16) 

Sardines  (doz.  J-lb.  tins)  .  .    8  10     (  2  15)      8    ?,     (  2  01)  7  10|  (  1  91)  8    ol  (  2  08) 
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Retail  Prices 

Auckland  Wellington         Christchurch  Dunedin 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Salmon  (1st  grade)  Mb.  tin    1  Hi    (47  c.)      1  H|    (48  c.)      2    0     (49  c.)  1  Hi   (47  c.) 

Salmon  (2nd grade)  Mb.  tins    1    3     (30c.)      1    OA   (25c.)      1    01   (24c.)  1    2|  (29c.) 

Herrings,  L-lb.  tin   0    9J    (19  c.)      0    9£   (19  c.)      0    9     (18  c.)  0    9£   (19  c.) 

Sardines.  ]-ll>.  tin   0    6,1    (13  c.)       0    6|    (14  c.)       0    5f    (12  c.)  0    6|    (13  c.) 

The  prices  mentioned  represent  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  returns 
received  by  the  Government  Statistician  on  the  15th  of  each  month  of  the 
quarter. 


TARIFF  AND  PURE  FOOD  REGULATIONS 


The  customs  tariff  of  New  Zealand  provides  for  a  duty  of  lfd.  per  pound 
under  the  British  preferential  and  3d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff  on 
canned  salmon,  whereas  the  rates  of  duty  on  other  canned  fish  is  2d.  per  pound 
British  preferential  and  3d.  per  pound  general  tariff.  Canned  fish  from  Canada 
is  subject  to  the  rates  of  the  general  tariff.  In  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty 
mentioned,  there  is  a  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  otherwise  payable. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  term  "  fish  "  as  used  in  the  tariff  includes  shell- 
fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  foods  obtained  from  the  fisheries. 

The  regulations  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  New  Zealand 
provide  that  each  tin  containing  fish  must  carry  a  statement  or  label  containing, 
in  a  legible  and  durable  manner,  particulars  of  the  name,  trade  name,  or 
description  of  the  contents.  The  use  of  preservatives  (other  than  salt,  saltpetre, 
sugar,  spices,  wood-smoke,  vinegar,  and  acetic  acid)  in  canned  fish  is  prohibited. 
Likewise,  no  flavouring  or  colouring  substances  may  be  added.  The  regulations 
are  strict  regarding  the  presence  of  antimony,  arsenic  lead,  tin,  or  other  poisonous 
metals,  but  it  is  not  considered  as  a  contravention  of  these  regulations  if  there  is 
unavoidably  present  in  canned  fish  tin  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  2  grains 
per  pound.  The  regulation  pertaining  to  the  labelling  of  canned  salmon  has 
been  considered  previously. 

DOCUMENTATION 

It  is  necessary  with  all  shipments  of  goods  to  New  Zealand  to  furnish 
invoices,  including  particulars  of  the  commodities  and  the  selling  prices  to  cus- 
tomers in  the  country  of  export  and  corresponding  prices  to  the  purchaser  in 
New  Zealand.  A  commendable  policy  is  followed  by  some  firms,  namely  that 
of  sending  a  copy  of  the  invoice  direct  to  the  customer  in  addition  to  those  to 
which  the  draft  is  attached.  This  extra  invoice  reaches  the  customer  usually 
the  day  before  the  bank  presents  the  draft  and  enables  the  importer  to  make 
the  necessary  financial  and  other  arrangements. 


DRIED,  SMOKED,  ETC.,  FISH 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  dried  fish  in  New  Zealand,  due  of  course 
to  the  quantity  of  fresh  fish  available  throughout  the  year.  The  same  applies 
to  pickled  and.  salted  fish,  although  there  is  a  certain  small  demand  for  those 
classes.  There  is,  however,  a  substantial  market  for  smoked  fish,  almost  all  of 
the  demand  being  filled  by  the  local  fisheries  industry.  A  small  quantity  of 
salted  fish  is  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  findon  haddocks,  kippered  herrings,  cod  fillets 
and  whiting  fillets,  all  of  which  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  local 
demand  is  almost  wholly  for  smoked  fish  as  distinct  from  dried,  salted,  or 
pickled.  Imports  of  smoked,  dried,  and  other  cured  fish  during  the  calendar 
year  1929  amounted  to  166,992  pounds  valued  at  £4,874. 
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Duties.— The  rates  of  customs  duties  in  New  Zealand  on  smoked,  dried, 
pickled,  and  salted  fish  are  10s.  per  112  pounds  under  the  British  preferential 
and  15s.  per  112  pounds  under  the  general  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada).  There 
is  no  duty  on  imports  from  Australia.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  there  is  a 
surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  payable. 

FISH  MEAL  AND  OIL 

The  import  statistics  do  not  include  particulars  of  any  purchases  of  fish 
meal  and  fish  oil.  It  is  understood  that  the  imports  of  these  commodities  are 
strictly  limited,  and  the  demand  has  not  been  by  any  means  extensive,  exclusive 
of  medicinal  fish  oils.  Both  fish  meal  and  fish  oil  are  being  produced  locally, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  production  could  be  increased  if  there  were  a  greater 
demand.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Canadian  fish  meal  and 
oil,  but  the  demand  was  too  limited  for  successful  importation. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Sydney  as  a  Wool-selling  Centre 

Sydney,  May  28,  1931.— Sydney  is  the  premier  wool-selling  centre,  not  only 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  but  of  the  world.  For  the  past  six  seasons 
over  a  million  bales  of  wool  have  been  sold  each  year  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
This  huge  wool-selling  business  grew  from  very  small  beginnings.  In  the 
pioneering  days  the  whole  of  the  wool  had  to  be  shipped  to  London  for  realiza- 
tion, and  the  grower  after  shearing  had  perforce  to  wait  the  best  part  of  a  year 
to  obtain  his  wool  cheque.  The  necessity  of  securing  more  prompt  returns  led 
to  the  policy  of  local  selling,  which,  however,  made  very  little  progress  for  many 
years  owing  to  the  prejudice  existing  in  favour  of  the  old  world  market.  The 
soundness  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  bringing  the  wool  user  and  the  wool 
grower  closer  together  succeeded  in  the  end,  and  with  the  advent  of  direct  buy- 
ing representatives  of  the  mills  of  Great  Britain,  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Japan,  the  Australian  markets,  held  in  all  the  capital  cities,  became  firmly 
established,  and  the  policy  of  local  selling  is  now  almost  universal.  When  prices 
were  at  their  zenith  a  few  years  ago  the  proceeds  of  one  year's  wool  sales  in 
Sydney  totalled  £25,000,000,  and  for  the  Commonwealth  £60,000,000.  This 
business  is  conducted  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  The  buyer  pays  before  delivery; 
such  a  thing  as  a  bad  debt  for  wool  is  unknown. 

Method  of  Marketing  Wool  in  Australia 

The  wool  sale  of  to-day  is  specialized  and  modernized  in  many  ways,  the 
machinery  having  been  elaborated  as  a  result  of  experience,  and  the  progress 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  remarkable. 

The  task  of  receiving,  weighing,  storing,  showing,  selling,  and  shipping  over 
a  million  bales  of  wool  in  a  season  is  a  huge  one,  and  much  employment  is  pro- 
vided in  the  journey  of  the  wool  from  shearing  shed  to  ship.  Every  little  detail 
is  handled  by  men  who  are  expert  in  their  particular  class  of  work,  and  much 
of  the  process  is  more  or  less  automatic,  as  for  instance  the  determining  of  the 
selling  date  of  each  clip  of  the  different  sheep  stations  by  a  rotation  based  on 
the  order  of  arrival  in  store. 

Sale  day  is  a  busy  day  for  the  trade.  A  specified  lot  of  wool  is  placed  on 
specially  lighted  show  floors  of  very  large  extent,  some  occupying  acres  of  space. 
The  bales  are  opened  up  for  inspection  and  the  immense  number  of  fleeces 
visible  resemble  a  snowstorm. 
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An  army  of  buyers  representing  all  nationalities  plod  along  the  miles  of 
alleyways  between  the  biers  of  shown  bales,  picking  out  and  closely  examining 
fleeces  of  such  wools  as  are  representative  of  their  orders.  The  buyers  estimate 
the  probable  yield  of  clean  wool,  and  value  in  accordance  with  their  buying 
limits,  which  are  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  clean  product  landed  at  the  mill. 

The  sales  are  held  in  the  afternoon,  commencing  at  three  o'clock  and  last- 
ing until  about  five  o'clock.  Lots  are  sold  with  extreme  rapidity,  averaging 
about  seven  per  minute,  and  any  of  these  lots  may  be  worth  up  to  £2,000  or 
more.  When  a  lot  is  not  sold  by  auction  it  cannot  be  offered  again,  but  must 
be  sold  privately,  but  the  proportion  that  is  not  sold  by  auction  is  very  small. 
The  honesty  of  the  wool  grower  in  classifying  and  preparing  his  wool  for  market 
is  remarkable.  Honest  packing  begets  confidence,  and  confidence  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wool  trade. 

Imports  of  Timber  into  New  South  Wales 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Forestry  Commission  for  the 
year  1930,  just  issued,  states  that  one  of  the  main  features  of  last  year  was 
the  effect  of  the  economic  depression  upon  the  timber  industry,  which  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  state  suffered  a  decline  unprecedented  in  recent  years. 
Although  this  decline  was  due  primarily  to  the  general  trade  depression,  it  was 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  importers  and  distributors  were  loaded  with  stocks 
imported  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  previous  year  before  the  tariff  was 
increased.  Excluding  items  classed  as  lineal  and  square  feet,  the  total  quantity 
imported  was  approximately  94,450,000  superficial  feet  valued  at  £821,568,  com- 
pared with  237,000,000  superficial  feet  valued  at  £2,440,000  for  the  previous 
year. 

Notable  decreases  expressed  in  superficial  feet  were:  Baltic  deals,  from 
21,169,000  to  4,500,000;  box  timber,  from  28,000,000  to  24,000,000;  undressed 
timber,  Douglas  fir  and  Calif ornian  redwood,  from  179,300,000  to  59,500,000. 
A  substantial  decrease  also  took  place  in  plywood  and  veneer,  from  8,600,000 
to  2,000,000  square  feet. 

Other  imports  were:  dressed  timber,  4,531,461  superficial  feet  valued  at 
£51,578;  logs  not  sawn  and  spars  in  the  rough,  5,913,134  superficial  feet  valued 
at  £37,905;  number  of  shingles,  79,760  valued  at  £249;  number  of  staves 
undressed,  152,424  valued  at  £1,776;  architraves,  mouldings,  and  skirtings  of 
any  material,  322,551  lineal  feet  valued  at  £1,904. 

Slump  in  Building  Trade  at  Sydney 

Taking  the  city  of  Sydney  and  the  whole  of  the  suburbs,  last  April  only 
43  permits  were  granted  for  new  buildings,  compared  with  625  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  1928,  694  for  April,  1929,  and  220  for  April  last  year.  The 
years  1928  and  1929  were,  however,  abnormal.  The  city  of  Sydney  itself  has 
been  largely  overbuilt,  and  many  large  blocks  of  offices  and  stores  are  almost 
vacant.  Only  eight  permits  for  building  have  been  issued  since  January  1,  and 
none  of  these  are  of  any  extent. 

A  Moratorium  Act  was  recently  passed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Legisla- 
ture authorizing  the  suspension  of  payments  for  the  present  in  connection  with 
mortgages  and  other  forms  of  assistance  affecting  landed  property.  Money  is 
difficult  to  obtain  for  mortgages,  and  the  Act  has  seriously  affected  building 
operations. 

Australian  Rice 

Only  about  1,000  tons  of  last  season's  rice  crop  remains  unsold  out  of  a 
yield  of  32,000  tons,  which  was  approximately  8,000  tons  above  Australian 
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requirements.  The  bulk  of  the  surplus  has  been  sold  for  export,  principally  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands;  525  tons  were  shipped  to  Canada.  Harvesting  of  this 
year's  crop  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  while  the  estimated  yield  of  29,000 
tons  is  lower  than  last  year,  it  is  considered  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the 
crops  are  particularly  good,  and  are  likely  to  yield  from  160  to  190  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

INDIA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

fl  rupee  equals  36  cents  Canadian;    16  annas  to  the  rupee] 

Calcutta,  May  26,  1931. — The  fisheries  of  India  are  potentially  rich,  but 
yield  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  might  were  they  exploited  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  of  Europe,  North  America  or  Japan.  The  fishing  industry — particularly 
sea  fishing — has  expanded  to  considerable  extent  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
while  at  the  same  time  improved  methods  of  transportation,  and  increased 
demand  for  cured  as  well  as  fresh  fish,  have  developed  with  the  growing  popula- 
tions of  the  great  cities  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast.  The  caste  system,  how- 
ever, lays  a  paralysing  hand  on  the  industry.  Fishing  and  the  fish  trade  is  an 
occupation  relegated  to  low  caste  men,  who  are  extremely  averse  to  changing 
their  primitive  methods,  and  are  generally  without  the  financial  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  adoption  of  new  methods  even  if  convinced  of  their  value.  Except 
in  joint  stock  companies  engaged  in  large  operations  on  modern  lines,  capitalists 
of  high  caste  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  assist  the  development  of  the  Indian 
fisheries. 

India  with  a  population  of  350,000,000  would  at  first  appear  to  present  a 
vast  potential  and  undeveloped  market  for  cheap  foodstuffs,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  religious  customs  and  habits 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  population  prohibit  the  consumption  of  food  other  than 
that  prepared  by  their  own  hands. 

Apart  from  the  sea  fisheries,  which  supply  the  large  centres  of  population 
located  on  the  seaboard,  the  rivers  and  lakes  or  tanks  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  in  Bengal,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  fish.  Each  one  of  these 
streams,  ditches,  tanks  or  lakes  is  let  out  on  a  yearly  licence  by  the  Government 
to  some  individual  who  fishes  it  for  his  own  profit,  selling  his  catch  locally. 
Since  the  average  per  capita  annual  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  is 
something  less  than  Rs.  100  ($36),  the  great  majority  of  the  population  can 
only  purchase  the  primary  necessities  of  life. 

Rice  and  fish  are  the  principal  mainstays  of  the  population.  No  less  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  consume  fish  as  a  regular  item  in  their  diet. 

Both  inland  and  coastal  waters  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  edible  fish 
comprising  numerous  varieties,  and  all  the  fishing  areas  are  easily  accessible. 

IMPORTS 

Although  India  docs  not  present  a  market  capable  of  development  to  any 
substantial  degree  as  an  outlet  for  Canadian  fish,  there  is  some  demand  for 
small  shipments  of  Canadian  frozen  fresh  fish  for  consumption  by  the  European 
populations  inhabiting  the  large  coastal  cities.  Due,  however,  to  lack  of  proper 
transportation  facilities,  it  is  not  feasible  to  place  such  products  on  the  interior 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  certain  types  of  canned  fish  is 
slightly  more  favourable. 

Total  importations  into  India  of  fish  and  fish  products,  exclusive  of  canned 
fish,  for  the  year  1929-30  amounted  to  109,541  cwts.  (112  pounds)  valued  at 
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Rs.2,631,274.  The  chief  items  were  dry  salted  fish,  80,105  cwts.  (Rs.2,112,034) ; 
and  wet  salted  fish,  17,928  cwts.  (Rs. 152,636).  Imports  from  the  British  Empire 
totalled  84,030  cwts.  (Rs.2,217,584) ,  of  which  the  Straits  Settlements  supplied 
78,862  cwts.  (Rs.1,994,583) ;  United  Kingdom,  2,043  cwts.  (Rs.139,637) ;  and 
Hongkong,  1,287  cwts.  (Rs.56,101).  The  principal  foreign  source  of  supply  was 
Japan,  607  cwts.  (Rs.47,824).  The  requirements  in  fresh  fish  are  met  by  India's 
own  resources.  In  spite  of  the  considerable  demand  for  the  different  types  of 
salt  cured  fish,  some  of  which  Canada  might  supply,  the  prices  obtainable  would 
be  much  below  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada,  and,  moreover,  the  proximity 
of  other  sources  of  supply,  the  frequency  of  service,  and  the  tastes  of  the  con- 
sumer, would  bar  out  the  Canadian  product. 

TRIAIi  SHIPMENT  FROM  CANADA 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  office  in  interesting  a  number  of  dealers  in 
Calcutta,  a  shipment  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  salmon  and  halibut 
frozen  by  the  Ottesen  process,  including  a  number  of  boxes  of  bloaters  and 
kippered  herrings,  was  brought  in  early  this  year  from  Vancouver.  This  ship- 
ment was  merely  a  trial  order  to  try  out  a  new  refrigerator  steamship  service 
which  had  been  recently  inaugurated  between  Vancouver  and  Indian  ports,  and 
to  endeavour  to  introduce  Canadian  fresh  fish  should  transportation  to  this 
market  prove  feasible.  The  value  of  the  entire  shipment  amounted  to  about 
$150.  It  arrived  in  excellent  condition  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception. 
This  type  of  fish  is  a  luxury  article  which  can  only  be  purchased  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  the  demand,  even  under  ideal  conditions,  would  never  be  great. 
The  salmon  was  landed  in  Calcutta  at  a  cost  of  about  21  cents  per  pound,  while 
the  landed  cost  of  the  halibut  was  24  cents  plus  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
All  fish,  excluding  salted  fish,  is  dutiable  at  this  rate,  but  fish  salted,  wet  or  dry, 
is  taxed  at  such  rate  not  exceeding  Rs.l  per  Indian  maund  of  82%  pounds  as 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  plus  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  From  April  5,  1931,  and  until  further  notice  this  rate  is 
annas  Small  quantities  of  Scotch  salmon,  kippers,  bloaters,  etc.,  are  imported 
regularly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  these  imports,  particularly  the 
salmon,  originate  in  Labrador.  The  British  sources  of  supply  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  furnish  this  market  with  its  small  requirements  in  preference  to 
Canadian  sources,  because  of  the  more  frequent  services  from  those  ports  and  the 
shorter  time  required;  four  to  six  weeks,  as  against  ten  to  twelve  weeks  from 
Canadian  ports. 

The  facilities  offered  by  Indian  ports  do  not  tend  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trade  in  fish,  particularly  fresh  fish,  even  though  a  market  were 
available.  Cold  storage  warehouses  are  not  included  in  the  port  equipment. 
In  fact,  India,  in  the  matter  of  refrigeration  and  cold  storage  plants,  is  very 
far  behind  the  times.  There  are  a  number  of  cold  storage  plants  and  warehouses 
operated  by  private  companies  in  the  several  main  ports  of  the  country.  Some 
of  these  have  only  recently  been  built,  but  they  are  not  in  all  cases  located  in 
districts  convenient  to  the  discharge  of  perishable  cargoes.  In  a  country  like 
India,  where  the  prevailing  temperature  is  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  100 
degrees  F.,  the  proximity  of  the  cold  storage  warehouses  to  the  discharging 
vessel  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  essential  that  perishable  products  which  have 
been  carried  in  refrigerated  space  be  transferred  to  a  similar  temperature  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 
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Indian  customs  returns  do  not  show  imports  of  fish  other  than  dry  salted, 
dry  unsalted,  and  wet  salted.  Canned  fish  and  other  fish  products  are  included 
under  the  heading  "  canned  and  bottled  provisions/7  and  it  is  impossible  therefore 
to  quote  Indian  statistics  for  imports  of  these  products. 

CANNED  FISH 

There  is  a  fair  market  in  India,  and  especially  in  Burma,  for  canned  fish, 
particularly  canned  salmon  and  sardines.  The  Burmese,  being  of  Chinese 
extraction,  are  more  given  to  the  eating  of  canned  fish  than  are  the  other 
peoples  of  India.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  canned  salmon  in  India  proper, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  British  army  canteens.  Purchases  are  made  by 
a  contracting  syndicate,  at  the  lowest  prices  obtainable,  through  English  firms 
or  direct  from  the  packers  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Small  quantities  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  salmon  are  also  sold  in  the  retail  stores  and  bazaars,  but  this 
trade  on  the  whole  is  small.  It  has  been  supplied  largely  by  American  packers 
or  exporters  who,  in  addition  to  salmon,  pack  other  types  of  canned  goods,  and 
are  therefore  in  a  position  and  willing  to  accept  small  orders  for  canned  salmon 
because  of  the  additional  orders  for  other  products  which  are  secured  and  go  to 
make  up  a  minimum  bill  of  lading.  These  United  States  exporters  have  been 
in  the  market  for  some  considerable  time,  and,  having  extensively  advertised 
their  brands,  which  are  satisfactory  as  to  quality,  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  their 
products  on  the  label.  It  is  not  hard  to  persuade  the  bazaar  store  keeper  or 
even  other  merchants  to  stock  a  certain  line  of  goods.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to 
secure  a  substantial  order  for  goods,  sales  of  which  will  be  pushed  even  though 
the  product  has  not  been  advertised.  There  is  practically  no  market  whatever 
for  lobster.  Prices  are  too  high  to  compete  with  fresh  crabs  caught  locally  and 
the  quantities  of  canned  Japanese  crab  meat  which  are  sold  in  the  market.  Small 
shipments  of  what  are  called  California  sardines  are  also  sold,  but  this  trade  is 
small,  except  in  Burma,  and  is  a  specialty  line.  There  is  no  demand  in  this 
market  for  fish  meal  and  oil,  with  the  exception  of  whale  oil  for  use  in  the  jute 
mills.  At  the  present  time  this  is  supplied  from  Japanese  and  Norwegian 
sources.  If  any  Canadian  whaling  organization  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
type  of  oil  required,  business  might  be  developed,  but  further  information  should 
be  obtained  regarding  the  exact  requirements  of  the  mills. 

The  demand  for  canned  salmon  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
According  to  Canadian  statistics,  shipments  to  India  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1930,  amounted  to  2,934  cwts.,  as  against  4,503  cwts.  in  the  previous  year, 
valued  at  $34,355  and  $53,266  respectively.  Other  canned  fish  exports  in  1930 
amounted  to  294  cwts.  valued  at  $2,579,  as  compared  with  192  cwts.  in  1929 
valued  at  $1,779.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according 
to  statistics  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  the 
year  1928,  total  exportations  of  fish  from  that  country  to  British  India  amounted 
to  5,777,032  pounds  valued  at  $501,912.  The  chief  items  were  sardines,  5,497,064 
pounds  ($450,367)  and  canned  salmon,  255,321  pounds  ($47,047). 

IDEAL  HOME   EXHIBITION,  SOUTHAMPTON 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ward,  Acting  Chief  of  Commercial  Division,  Canadian  Exhibi- 
tion Commission,  London,  writes  as  follows: — 

The  Ideal  Home  Exhibition,  Southampton,  organized  by  the  Southern  Daily 
Echo,  was  held  from  May  17  to  22.  The  Canadian  Stand  was  located  in  the 
central  aisle,  and  the  following  food  products  were  displayed: — macaroni,  ceiv:ils, 
fruit  juices,  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  salmon,  milk,  flour,  honey,  maple 
syrup  and  maple  sugar.  The  usual  practice  of  selling  samples  was  carried  out; 
the  following  products  were  on  sale: — canned  salmon,  beans  with  pork,  fruits 
and  milk,  cereals,  processed  cheese,  honey,  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar, 
macaroni,  peanuts,  and  mintees.  The  returns  did  not  prove  as  satisfactory  as  at 
previous  exhibitions,  principally  owing  to  the  inclement  weather. 
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MARKET  FOR  SILK  HOSIERY  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  26,  1931. — It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  Hong- 
kong and  South  China  market  for  silk  hosiery  is  a  very  small  one.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  commodities  which,  in  Canada  and  many  other  countries, 
are  in  general  demand  and  use  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  silk 
hosiery  is  now  purchased  and  worn  by  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  this  territory.  There  is  much  a  smaller  demand  for  this  commodity 
than  for  boots,  shoes,  slippers  or  leather  for  making  them,  for  example,  as  it  is 
quite  customary  among  some  classes  to  wear  slippers  and  no  hose.  The  majority 
of  the  population  of  course  wear  neither  of  these  articles  of  clothing,  which 
to  Western  peoples  are  usually  regarded  as  essentials.  It  still  remains,  how- 
ever, that,  with  the  emancipation  of  Chinese  women,  "  European  style  "  foot- 
wear and  hosiery  are  the  two  items  of  dress  which  have  first  been  adopted  in 
exactly  the  same  form  as  in  Western  countries,  and  one  may  frequently  see 
younger  women  of  the  better  or  wealthier  classes  wearing  the  most  modern  type 
of  shoes  and  hosiery  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  remainder  of  their  costume  is 
distinctively  Chinese. 

MARKET  EXTENT 

Not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hongkong  and  South  China 
(some  85,000,000)  are  actual  or  potential  consumers  of  silk  hosiery.  Practic- 
ally the  only  outlets  available  to  exporters  are  in  Hongkong  and  several  of  the 
larger  cities  of  South  China  where  Europeans  and  some  Chinese  furnish  the 
demand.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  quantities  of  this  commodity 
are  taken  into  consumption  yearly  or  even  what  quantities  are  imported,  neither 
the  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Administration  nor  of  the  Hong- 
kong Government  segregating  it  from  other  types  of  hosiery  or  from  larger 
classes  of  textile  manufactures.  In  1928  imports  into  South  China  ports  of  all 
types  of  hosiery  were  valued  at  approximately  $30,000.  Taking  this  figure  as 
a  basis,  deducting  a  small  amount  to  allow  for  imports  of  cotton  and  woollen 
hosiery,  and  increasing  it  again  to  allow  for  unrecorded  imports  into  Chinese 
territory  and  those  into  Hongkong,  one  may  guess  that  the  value  of  an  average 
year's  business  runs  to  some  $150,000,  this  figure  including  the  value  of  imports 
of  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  from  North  China  and  from  oversea  countries. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

In  Hongkong  and  South  China  there  are  several  knitting  mills  which  manu- 
facture cheap  varieties  of  silk  and  silk  and  cotton  hosiery.  It  is  believed  that 
the  "  silk  "  is  artificial;  at  any  rate,  the  product  of  the  local  industry  is  gener- 
ally poorly  made,  and  so  inexpensive  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  offering 
serious  competition  to  imported  types  of  superior  quality.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that,  with  the  development  of  manufacturing  processes  and  a  keen 
perception  of  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  of  this  kind,  this  competition 
must  be  reckoned  by  overseas  exporters  of  hosiery  as  a  market  factor  which 
will  shortly  assume  serious  proportions. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS 

North  China,  meaning  Shanghai  and  a  few  less  important  centres  of  tex- 
tile manufacturing,  is  understood  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  for  silk 
and  artificial  silk  hosiery  in  Hongkong  and  the  larger  consuming  centres  of 
South  China.  As  of  domestic  manufacture  these  products  enjoy  a  substantial 
tariff  advantage  over  those  of  foreign  manufacture  when  imported  into  South 
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China  ports,  and  as  the  goods  are  now  made  in  good  and  standard  qualities, 
their  manufacturers  are  meeting  with  increased  success.  This  reference  to 
tariff  advantage  does  not  apply  to  Hongkong,  where  no  customs  duties  are  levi- 
able on  this  commodity. 

Hosiery  of  Chinese  manufacture,  however,  is  definitely  of  lower  quality  and 
cheaper  price  than  lines  imported  from  abroad  and,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  in 
universal  demand  by  that  part  of  the  population  which  may  be  counted  as  con- 
sumers of  this  commodity. 

Among  the  foreign  countries  which  cater  to  the  local  hosiery  market,  the 
United  States  is  in  the  strongest  position.  This  has  been  attained  by  constant 
cultivation  and  survey,  a  careful  selection  of  agents,  and  extensive  advertising. 
United  States  manufacturers,  moreover,  have  given  such  close  attention  to  the 
local  situation  that  they  have  established  themselves  as  being  almost  exclusively 
the  only  overseas  suppliers  of  this  line  to  Hongkong  and  South  China,  for, 
although  it  is  known  that  some  hosiery  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Canada  has  been  sold  here,  this  business  has  been  of  very  small 
proportions. 

QUALITY  AND  PRICE 

In  general,  the  local  market  does  not  require  a  particularly  high  quality 
of  hosiery.  It  is  understood  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
cheaper  types  of  artificial  silk  and  that  real  silk  products  enjoy  a  very  restricted 
sale.  Several  factors  influencing  this  are  the  keen  competition  from  Shanghai 
and  between  all  overseas  manufacturers,  the  high  cost  of  imported  goods  in 
terms  of  local  currency,  and  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  local  buyers  for 
less  expensive  goods  than  are  sold  in  Western  countries.  The  more  popular 
types  now  being  offered  for  sale  are  priced  at  from  $7.50  to  $12  per  dozen  pair 
f.o.b.  factory  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  other  countries.  Hosiery  of 
Chinese  manufacture  is  priced  in  silver  currency,  but  may  be  estimated  as  being 
worth  from  33  to  75  per  cent  of  these  figures.  The  essence  of  the  quality-and- 
price  feature  of  the  local  market  is  that  a  reasonably  good  but  good-looking 
grade  of  hosiery  should  be  given  to  the  trade  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and 
that  this  price  should  not  exceed  $12  and  should  preferably  be  about  $8  per 
dozen  pair. 

STYLES 

There  is  a  keen  demand  among  some  Chinese  buyers  for  extreme  styles 
in  hosiery,  but  this  is  catered  to  principally  by  North  China  manufacturers. 
Various  types  of  heels,  openwork  designs,  colour  combinations,  and  other  alter- 
natives to  a  plain  stocking  are  frequently  seen,  and  new  variations  of  this  nature 
frequently  result  in  large  but  spasmodic  business.  The  bulk  of  current  demand 
is  for  a  plain  light-weight  stocking  with  French  heel,  but  pointed  heels  are  also 
sold  with  success  by  some  manufacturers. 

SIZES 

The  local  market  requires  smaller  than  average  sizes,  and  manufacturers 
will  probably  find  that  two-thirds  of  their  business  will  be  in  sizes  8  and  8J,  at 
least  if  their  orders  are  secured  from  Chinese  retailers. 

REPRESENTATION 

Hosiery  is  a  line  which  can  best  be  sold  in  Hongkong  and  South  China 
through  a  manufacturer's  representative,  working  on  commission,  who  will 
order  shipments  for  delivery  to  local  departmental  and  other  retail  shops.  He 
may  on  occasion  lump  orders  from  a  number  of  small  dealers,  and  may  also  buy 
on  his  own  account  for  resale.    This  method  of  selling  is  not  the  most  common 
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in  Hongkong,  where  in  general  shipments  and  payments  are  between  principal 
and  principal,  but  in  the  case  of  hosiery  an  agent  is  decidedly  the  most  desir- 
able type  of  representative.  There  are  several  of  the  larger  British  merchant 
firms  in  Hongkong  who  are  interested  in  and  capable  of  handling  silk  hosiery 
business,  either  as  sole  buyers  or  agents,  and  in  addition  a  number  of  smaller 
agency  concerns,  both  British  and  Chinese,  who  are  in  a  position  to  act  as 
representatives  and  distributors.  Exporters  can  readily  determine  by  corre- 
spondence and  trial  shipments  the  degree  of  satisfaction  obtainable  from  such 
connections. 

Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  well  advised  also  to  cater  to  the  Hong- 
kong and  South  China  market  through  a  Hongkong  agent.  Some  firms  have 
not  followed  this  plan  and  have  sought  business  through  Shanghai  agents,  and 
even  though  they  have  obtained  some  small  results  through  doing  so,  they  can- 
not expect  permanent  success  from  connections  who  are  far  removed  from  the 
market  and  cannot  give  it  regular  and  personal  cultivation.  Local  retailers, 
particularly  the  Chinese  departmental  stores,  who  are  the  largest  buyers  of 
this  line,  are  generally  disinclined  to  place  orders  except  with  firms  established 
here  and  with  whom  they  have  permanent  contact. 

As  generally  arranged  elsewhere,  commissions  decided  on  between  manu- 
facturer and  agent  will  be  paid  quarterly  or  at  specified  periods,  and  it  will 
be  found  preferable  to  keep  the  question  of  commissions  entirely  separate  from 
price  quotations  so  that  these  will  be  net  to  the  buyer,  and  whenever  possible 
c.i.f.  this  port. 

DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  probably  no  more  than  thirty  shops  in  Hongkong  and  less  than 
that  number  in  Canton  handling  imported  silk  or  artificial  silk  hosiery,  and 
of  these  no  more  than  twelve  are  known  as  doing  an  appreciable  amount  of 
business  in  the  commodity.  The  most  important  outlets  in  Hongkong,  for 
example,  are  five  departmental  stores  and  one  large  retailer  of  hosiery.  The 
remaining  dealers  are  small  Chinese  and  Indian  establishments  handling  silk 
piece  goods,  hosiery,  and  various  other  lines.  A  quite  similar  situation  exists 
in  Canton,  while  in  all  other  centres  where  this  product  can  be  sold  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  small  retailers  only. 

ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  United  States  manufacturers 
in  the  local  market  has  been  the  advertising  given  to  their  products.  Illustrated 
advertisements  in  both  English  and  Chinese  newspapers,  for  which  the  rates 
are  cheap,  is  one  of  the  principal  methods.  Window  displays  form  the  other 
most  popular  means  of  obtaining  publicity.  Arrangements  can  be  easily  made 
by  an  agent  with  various  retailers  for  the  featuring  of  any  commodities*  of  this 
type  in  their  windows.  In  addition  to  these  two,  a  third  medium  must  always 
be  given  attention — the  free  distribution  of  new  numbers  to  purchasing  and 
departmental  managers  of  retail  establishments.  Attractive  packing  in  well- 
labelled  boxes  and  the  provision  to  retailers  of  counter  display  cards  are  also, 
of  course,  points  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

SAMPLES 

As  with  all  commodities  in  which  style  and  design  are  of  importance,  local 
representatives  should  be  kept  supplied  with  the  latest  samples  available,  colour 
cards,  prices,  and  all  possible  information  which  will  allow  them  to  interest  the 
trade.  The  Chinese  shops  are  particularly  insistent  on  the  provision  of  such 
material,  and  the  closest  attention  to  this  point  should  give  an  impetus  to  the 
business  done  by  any  exporters. 
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BRANDS 

The  matter  of  allotting  private  brands  to  individual  retailers,  or  of  con- 
fining business  to  a  manufacturer's  brand  alone,  must  be  decided  according  to 
circumstances.  There  is  not  in  this  market  the  same  necessity  as  in  many 
others  of  making  up  special  brands  for  individual  buyers,  but  the  practice 
should  be  followed,  naturally,  if  any  substantial  volume  of  business  is  offered 
or  guaranteed  in  return  for  the  concession.  The  largest  of  the  United  States 
manufacturers  doing  business  in  the  local  market  makes  the  bulk  if  not  the 
whole  of  his  sales  under  the  principal  factory  name  and  brand,  and  although 
it  may  be  worth  while  at  times  to  test  out  new  lines  under  alternative  marks, 
one  brand,  shown  clearly  and  attractively  on  boxes  and  contents,  will  generally 
be  found  adequate  by  new  firms  entering  the  market. 

FINANCING 

Shipments  ordered  by  an  agent  for  delivery  to  one  of  the  larger  retailers 
in  Hongkong  may  be  shipped  with  perfect  security  on  a  documentary  payment 
basis,  or  shippers  may  draw  on  such  firms  at  sixty  days'  sight,  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  local  market.  Orders  for  direct  buyers,  who  will  ordinarily  be  the 
representatives  of  manufacturers,  will  be  financed  on  the  same  basis  as  a  rule, 
and  in  the  case  of  new  lines,  odd  lots  or  consignments,  on  special  terms  to  meet 
circumstances. 

SHIPPING 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  order  for  50  dozen  pairs  is  a  large  one 
to  be  placed  by  any  local  importer  or  agent.  The  general  average  amount  is 
20  to  30  dozen.  This  being  the  case,  shipment  can  generally  be  made  conveni- 
ently by  parcel  post,  and  in  the  case  of  business  from  Canadian  mills  this 
method  is  recommended,  whenever  possible,  both  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  the  very  considerable  saving  in  time  effected.  Fortnightly  sailings  from 
Vancouver  may  be  counted  on  by  any  firms  adopting  this  method  of  shipping. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

There  are  no  customs  duties  leviable  on  imports  of  silk  or  artificial  silk 
hosiery  into  Hongkong.  On  this  account  Canadian  manufacturers  must  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  wtih  producers  in  all  other  countries  shipping  to  this 
market.  Exports  of  hosiery  from  Hongkong  to  South  China  are  liable  to 
the  payment  of  duties  at  Chinese  ports  but  this  transaction  need  not  interest; 
Canadian  shippers  seriously  as  such  exports  will  usually  be  made  by  local  firms 
who  have  already  purchased  supplies  from  recognized  agents.  The  principal 
point  of  interest  to  Canadian  mills  is  that,  whether  for  consumption  in  Hong- 
kong or  South  China,  the  bulk  of  their  sales  will  be  to  Hongkong  firms  and  that 
no  duties  are  payable  on  imports  of  silk  hosiery  into  this  colony. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  available  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  a  statement  giving  the  principal  brands  of  silk  hosiery  now  being 
retailed  in  Hongkong,  together  with  current  prices  and  countries  of  origin. 
Further  information  regarding  the  market  or  local  firms  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Hong- 
kong. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  MEXICO 

H.  Leslie  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  June  19,  1931— Official  statistics  of  the  harvest  in  Mexico 
durmg  the  season  1928-29  have  recently  been  made  available.  As  yet  no  final 
figures  of  the  harvest  1929-30  are  obtainable,  although  estimates  of  the  crops 
are  to  hand. 

WHEAT 

Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  official  estimates  of  the  wheat  harvest  of 
this  year— not  for  such  effect  as  it  might  have  on  the  world  price  of  wheat,  but 
having  in  mind  the  present  embargo  forbidding  the  entry  of  foreign  wheat  of 
any  type  into  Mexico,  and  the  present  high  tariff  of  $1.36  (Canadian  currency) 
per  bushel,  the  question  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  Mexico  again  becoming  a 
market  for  foreign  wheat.  Such  a  possibility  is  not  only  remote  but  practically 
non-existent  for  a  year  at  least.  While  the  wheat  crop  this  year  may  possibly 
not  be  as  good  as  was  first  thought,  it  will  be  at  least  25  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  past  season,  and  a  recent  estimate  indicates  that  the  total  produc- 
tion will  be  over  32  per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  This  increase  is  brought 
about  by  an  11  per  cent  increase  of  the  area  planted  in  wheat,  and  more  especi- 
ally by  an  increase  of  production  per  acre  amounting  to  18  per  cent  higher 
than  the  unit  production  of  a  year  ago.  In  comparison  with  the  averages  for 
the  past  seven  years,  the  increase  of  area  planted  in  wheat  is  over  6  per  cent, 
of  production  per  acre  is  nearly  32  per  cent,  and  of  total  production  is  over  40 
per  cent.  The  total  of  the  estimated  crop  is  somewhat  over  15,160,000  bushels. 
The  average  crop  of  recent  years  has  been  between  11,000,000  and  11,500,000 
bushels,  while  the  wheat  importations  have  not  exceeded  3,500,000  bushels  per 
year,  this  being  the  figure  for  1929 — a  year  of  poor  harvest  and  hence  of  high 
importations.  In  fact,  the  wheat  imports  for  1929  were  more  than  double  those 
of  1928.  The  total  estimated  production  of  the  current  crop  is  then  rather  more 
than  Mexico  has  yet  consumed  in  any  one  year.  The  conclusion  is  apparent  that, 
with  such  a  crop  in  prospect  and  with  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  Mexican 
money  in  the  world's  markets,  there  will  be  little  importation  of  foreign  wheat 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  At  the  best  there  is  a  somewhat  remote  possi- 
bility that  a  small  quantity  of  hard  wheat  may  be  imported  under  special 
permit  for  mixing  purposes. 

OTHER  PRIMARY  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Sugar  cane  has  continued  to  be  cut  regularly,  and  the  crop  is  now  estimated 
to  be  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  yield  of  raw  sugar  was 
about  198,000  metric  tons — a  record  year. 

The  banana  industry  has  continued  to  grow,  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1930.  No  figures  or  estimates  are  available  at  this  time,  but  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  increase  of  banana  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  739,186 
bunches  in  1922  to  5,700,484  bunches  in  1929.  The  future  of  the  industry,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  is  very  promising  since  thousands  of 
hectares  of  land,  principally  in  the  lower  Gulf  states  and  Chiapas,  are  now 
being  put  into  banana  cultivation. 

Cotton  production  in  1930  has  been  estimated  at  something  over  40,000 
tens.   The  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  production  of  henequen  (or  sisal  fibre)  is  declining,  due  partly  to  the 
present  congestion  of  the  market,  and  also  to  the  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries which  have  entered  production  during  the  past  few  years.  The  difficulties 
of  shipment,  and  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Mexican  industry,  have  also 
had  their  effect. 
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The  current  crops  of  maize  (Indian  corn)  and  frijoles  (kidney  beans),  both 
staple  crops,  may  be  considered  fairly  good.  In  view  of  the  larger  area  sown 
to  these  crops,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  yield  of  about 
20  per  cent  over  the  past  year.  But  the  preliminary  estimate  of  last  year's 
crop  (1930)  of  maize  is  1,324,000  metric  tons,  a  decline  of  nearly  40  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  condition  of  the  garbanzo  (chickpea)  crop  is  good  in  the  central  areas, 
but  only  fair  in  the  north.  The  yield  is  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Considering 
that  the  area  sown  to  garbanzos  is  about  30  per  cent  greater,  the  crop  will  prob- 
ably equal  or  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

The  crops  of  potatoes,  rice,  sesame  seed,  and  others  are  all  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. In  general  all  crops  of  Mexico  are  estimated  to  be  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year. 

THE  COUNTRY'S  POSSIBILITIES 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Mexico  is  interesting  and  perhaps  unique. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world,  and  yet  reliable  reports  indicate  that 
the  total  production  to-day  is  not  one-half  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
that  the  yield  per  acre  has  declined  almost  a  third.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  those  crops  which  form  the  staple  foods  of  Mexico.  Agriculture  in  Mexico 
has  tremendous  possibilities.  Improvement  of  farming  methods,  the  completion 
of  present  and  planned  immigration  projects,  and  a  modification  of  the  agrarian 
problem  must  all  come  if  its  future  is  to  be  as  bright  as  natural  possibilities 
indicate. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  1929 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

[Note. — All  values  are  given  in  Mexican  currency,  the  par  value  of  the 
peso  being  49-85  cents  Canadian  currency,  or  2-006  pesos  to  the  dollar.  Where 
weights  are  given  in  tons,  metric  tons  of  2,204-6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

Mexico  City,  June  20,  1931. — Detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Mexico 
for  the  year  1929  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  an  advance  copy  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  by  the  Director  of  Statistics  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  to  whom  due  acknowledgments  are  made. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statistics  are  some  eighteen  months  old,  and 
that  statistics  for  1930  are  expected  to  be  available  at  an  early  date,  the  present 
report  is  intended  only  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  course  of  trade  during  1929. 
A  more  elaborate  analysis,  bringing  the  importation  up  to  the  end  of  1930,  will 
be  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  as  soon  as  figures  are 
obtainable. 

The  total  of  foreign  trade  for  the  years  shown  was  as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports 

1910-11   $205,874,273  $293,753,039 

1925    390,996.172  682,169,832 

1926    381,263,040  691,753,935 

1927    346.387.272  633,658,850 

1928    357.762.358  592.444,048 

1929    382,247,637  590,658,605 


Thus  it  would  appear  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  impression,  the  imports 
of  Mexico  did  not  decrease  during  the  year  1929 — in  fact,  the  above  figures 
indicate  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  as  compared  with  1928,  or  some  $24,485,000. 
Neither  was  there  a  decrease  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  when  it 
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might  have  been  supposed  that  the  financial  crash  in  the  United  States  would 
have  had  its  repercussion  in  Mexico.  In  fact,  the  imports  into  Mexico  during 
December  wore  larger  than  in  any  preceding  month.  This  tends  to  confirm  the 
claim  which  has  been  made  in  some  quarters,  that  the  world  depression  did  not 
affeel  Mexico  in  its  early  stages  to  the  same  extent  as  other  countries,  and  indeed 
i-  even  now  only  being  felt  in  its  full  force. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  imports  for  1928  and  192J 
acording  to  main  groups: — 

1928  1929 
In  Thousands  of  Pesos 

Animal  materials   40,078  40,211 

Vegetable  materials   43,938  49.266 

Mineral  materials   76.468  88,167 

Textiles   44,150  41,585 

Drugs  and  chemicals   25,353  24.885 

Beverages   3,867  3,998 

Paper,  etc   11,064  11,438 

Machinery   52,413  56,687 

Vehicles   34,420  38,037 

Arms  and  explosives   5,097  5,367 

Sundries   21,914  22,602 

358,762  382,247 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  increases  have  taken  place  in  vegetable 
and  mineral  materials,  machinery,  and  vehicles;  the  only  import  decrease  is  in 
textiles.    Further  particulars  of  these  changes  are  provided  below. 

With  regard  to  the  countries  of  origin  of  imports,  the  following  statement 
gives  a  comparison  between  1928  and  1929,  in  both  value  and  percentage 
form: — 

1928  1929 
1,000  Pesos      Per  Cent     1,000  Pesos     Per  Cent 

United  States   242,612  67.0  264,010  69.0 

Great  Britain   26,285  8.0  25,648  6.7 

Germany   32.623  9.0  30,741'  8.1 

France   17.668  5.0  19,253  5.0 

Spain   6.654  2.0  6.198  1.7 

All  other   32,920  9.0  36,398  9.5 

357,762  100.0  382,248  100.0 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  United  States  is  now  increasing 
her  exports  to  Mexico  at  the  expense  of  all  other  countries.  The  variations  are, 
however,  too  small  for  any  definite  deductions  to  be  made  without  further 
evidence. 

A  further  point  of  importance  (and  more  especially  to  Canada)  in  connec- 
tion with  Mexican  import  trade  is  the  route  by  which  foreign  goods  enter  the 
country.  This  matter  was  discussed  in  detail  in  a  previous  report  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  802,  December  14,  1929) ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  certain  ports  of  entry  are  now  tending  to  lose  their  former 
volume  of  trade.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  certain  ports  are  not  being 
maintained  in  their  former  state  of  efficiency  (e.g.  Salina  Cruz),  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  trade  which  formerly  supported  them  is  becoming  of  decreasing 
importance  (e.g.  Tampico).  The  following  statement  brings  previously  pub- 
lished figures  up  to  date: — 

1928  1929 

(a)  Northern  Frontier—  In  Thousands  of  Pesos 

Cuidad  Juarez   21.910  21.012 

Neuvo  Laredo   78.712  80,178 

Piedras  Negras   12.650  16.623 

Nogales   12.464  12,791 

Others   18,048  21,874 

143,784  152.478 
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1928  1929 
In  Thousands  of  Pesos 

  107.345  109,145 

  44,240  45,074 

  11,033  10,988 

  7,244  10,617 

  2,174  5,390 

(c)  Pacific  Coast — 

172,016 

  5.479 

  3,303 

  1,665 

181,196 

5,814 
3,021 
1,715 
6,926 

(d)  Sundry — 

Others   

15,834 

  26,904 

  63 

  161 

17,477 

30,015 
59 
1,024 

27,178 

31,096 

Summary- 

  143.784 

  172,016 

  15,834 

  27,128 

152,478 
181,196 
17,477 
31,096 

Total   

  358.762 

382,247 

The  above  indicates  that  (a)  on  the  northern  frontier  Laredo  is  becoming 
of  increasing  importance  as  compared  with  Ciudad  Juarez,  due  to  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  goods  can  reach  Mexico  City  and  the  important  industrial 
centre  of  Monterey;  (b)  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Vera  Cruz  continues  to  be  by 
far  the  most  important  port — in  fact,  Tampico  is  gradually  losing  its  trade 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  petroleum  activities  in  that  district;  and  (c)  the 
Pacific  coast  is  of  only  minor  importance  in  the  trade  of  Mexico,  receiving  only 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  country;  further,  Manzanillo  is  becoming 
of  decreasing  importance,  a  portion  of  its  trade  having  been  diverted  to 
Mazatlan. 

Imports 

The  detailed  statistics  of  trade  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  are 
arranged  according  to  the  classification  of  the  Brussels  Convention.  This  classi- 
fication shows  the  following  comparison  between  imports  during  1928  and 
1929:— 


1928  1929 
In  Thousands  of  Pesos 
  7 782                1  269 

  50.844 

53.552 

  40,681 

48,608 

  256,375 

271.855 

  9,080 

6,963 

358,762 

382,247 

LIVE  ANIMALS 


This  classification  is  of  little  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  It  represents 
the  imports  of  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  swine,  mules,  asses,  and  poultry, 
together  with  small  numbers  of  dogs,  canaries,  etc.  Live  poultry  has  been 
received  from  Canada  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  reported  that  these  have 
been  very  successful  in  adapting  themselves  to  Mexican  conditions.  The  only 
other  item  which  it  appears  possible  to  import  from  Canada  is  cattle  (more 
especially  the  Durham  Shorthorn,  and  possibly  Holsteins).  Efforts  in  this 
direction,  however,  should  be  postponed  until  the  financial  situation  of  the 
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country  becomes  less  obscure.  The  following  statement  gives  the  numbers  of 
some  of  the  live  animals  imported: — 

1928  1929 


Horses   6,730  3,875 

Cattle   7,609  4,754 

Sheep   1,339  714 

Swine   4,699  3,330 

Poultry   82,999  77,522 

Mules   4,038  1,194 


FOOD   AND  DRINK 

An  analysis  of  this  group  gives  the  following  result: — 

1928  1929 

Lard   $15,464,680  $16,108,713 

Wheat   4.910,539  9,169,840 

Meats  and  fish,  canned  or  preserved   3,741,291  3,707.651 

Vegetable  oils   3.728,806  2,450.635 

Fruits,  fresh,  dried,  etc   2.613,442  2.288,467 

Spirituous  beverages   2.044,070  2,106,344 

Cereals  other  than  wheat   2,023.645  1,740,840 

Flour   1,176,824  1,715,304 

Wines   1,518,686  1,539,154 

Milk,  fresh  or  condensed   1,150,688  1,313,617 

Cocoa,  chocolate  and  confectionery   1,491,603  1,240.479 

Spices   1,492,491  1,214,819 

Eggs   1.747,254  1.160.398 

Malt   1,266,350  1,102.296 

Cheese   915,005  988.928 

Butter   Sll,811  761.386 

All  other   4,746,862  4,942,575 

$50,844,048  $53,551,646 

Lard. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  food  imported  into  Mexico;  it 
comes  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  although  Holland  supplies 
small  quantities.  It  has  been  found  that  Canada  is  not  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete, partly  on  account  of  price,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  very  complete 
organization  of  the  American  exporters.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the 
imports  by  means  of  a  high  tariff  (equal  to  7  cents  Canadian  currency  per 
pound) ;  this  appears  to  have  failed  in  its  effect,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  quantities  imported:  1924,  18,025  tons;  1925,  23,528;  1926, 
23,606;  1927,  21,917;  1928,  27,942;  and  1929,  29,949  tons. 

Wheat. — The  imports  have  hitherto  depended  entirely  upon  the  success  of 
the  local  harvest.  The  customs  duty  has  recently  been  raised  to  the  equivalent 
of  $1.36  Canadian  currency  per  bushel  with  the  object  of  encouraging  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  in  addition  an  embargo  has  been  placed  upon  imports  until 
further  notice.  It  is  reported  that  the  prospects  of  the  next  harvest  are  excep- 
tionally favourable,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  this  embargo  will  be  removed 
in  the  near  future.  Canada  has  during  the  past  few  years  done  a  substantial 
trade  with  Mexico,  imports  depending  largely  upon  prices  compared  with  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  Wheat  has  to  be  sacked,  and  fumigated 
at  port  of  exit. 

Meats  and  Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved. — Canada  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
a  position  to  export  canned  meats  to  Mexico  in  competition  with  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  fish,  she  has  done  a  substantial  trade  in  the  past,  con- 
sisting principally  of  salmon  and  sardines;  it  is,  however,  improbable  that  the 
former  will  be  imported  into  Mexico  in  large  quantities  during  the  next  few 
years.  A  report  in  regard  to  the  market  for  fish  products  in  Mexico  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1428,  dated  June  13,  1931,  to 
which  reference  should  be  made  for  further  details. 

Vegetable  Oils. — This  item  is  of  little  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Olive 
oil  ($730,858  in  1929)  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  Spain,  France,  and 
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Italy.  "  Other"  vegetable  oils  ($1,719,777  in  1929)  are  principally  cottonseed 
oil,  which  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  States  in  tank  cars. 

Fruits,  Fresh,  Dried,  etc. — The  only  item  of  interest  to  Canada  is  fresh 
apples,  which  until  recently  were  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  a  customs  duty  equal  to  8  cents 
Canadian  currency  per  pound  has  recently  been  imposed  upon  such  fruits,  and 
imports  have  ceased. 

Spirituous  Liquors. — This  includes  all  varieties  of  whiskies,  brandies, 
liqueurs,  etc.  The  most  popular  brands  of  whisky  come  from  Scotland;  bran- 
dies come  from  France,  Holland,  etc.  One  brand  of  Canadian  whisky  is  well 
known.  The  principal  demand  for  spirituous  liquors  comes  from  the  various 
foreign  colonies;  the  Mexican  usually  prefers  spirits  of  local  manufacture, 
which  are  much  cheaper,  and  of  satisfactory  quality.  Duties  on  the  foreign 
product  are  extremely  high,  and  this  tends  to  restrict  imports. 

Cereals  other  than  Wheat. — The  item  is  of  little  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  and  is  made  up  as  follows: — 


1928  1929 

Barley  and  oats  Tons       1,346  1,906 

Maize   Tons       9,990  7,898 

Rice  Tons       1.850  1,015 

Other  Tons       5,395  4,738 


Imports  depend  largely  upon  the  volume  of  local  harvests. 

Flour.  There  is  a  very  large  flour-milling  industry  in  Mexico,  which  is 

said  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
In  spite  of  this,  foreign  flour  continues  to  enter  the  country,  practically  all  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Customs  duties  were  increased  in  1924  and  1926 
and  again  in  1929,  and  now  stand  at  the  equivalent  of  about  $12.50  Canadian 
currency  per  barrel,  which  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  imports  during  the 
past  few  years  have  been  as  follows:  1924,  29,545  tons;  1925,  18,512;  1926, 
20,308;  1927,  9,478;  1928,  7,288;  and  1929,  10,230  tons. 

Wines.— All  kinds  of  wines  are  imported,  principally  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  The  cheaper  varieties  are  imported  in  barrels,  and  are  bottled 
locally  in  order  to  save  customs  duties  and  freight.  The  more  expensive,  especi- 
ally champagnes,  French  burgundies  and  clarets,  and  the  better  class  of  white 
wines  are  shipped  in  bottles.  Inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canada  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  creating  a  demand  for  the  wines  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  can  compete  at  present  with  those 
from  Europe,  in  either  quality  or  price. 

Milk,  Fresh  and  Condensed. — Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  in  large 
demand  in  Mexico,  and  receives  a  fair  portion  of  the  trade.  There  is  no  demand 
for  fresh  milk  except  in  small  quantities  at  border  points. 

Cocoa,  Chocolate,  and  Confectionery. — The  item  is  made  up  as  follows:  — 


192S  1929 

Cocoa   $1,066,629  $  897,201 

Cocoa  prepared   83.687  61,398 

Confectionery   258,656  206,615 

Chocolates   82.631  85,265 


$1,491,600  $1,240,479 

The  cocoa  comes  principally  from  Ceylon  and  the  United  States.  Pre- 
pared (i.e.  ground)  cocoa  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Holland. 
The  United  States,  France,  and  Spain  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
confectionery,  and  chocolates  come  from  the  United  States,  France,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland.  Chocolates  of  local  manufacture  are  of  high  quality,  and  recent 
increases  in  customs  duty  (which  now  equals  45  cents  Canadian  currency  per 
pound)  will  undoubtedly  restrict  imports  to  the  minimum  in  the  future. 
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Spices .  The  item  is  of  no  interest  to  Canada.    By  far  the  most  important 

item  is  cinnamon,  which  is  imported  (principally  from  Ceylon)  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  500  tons  with  a  value  of  a  million  pesos  per  annum. 

Eggs. — These  are  imported  exclusively  from  the  Southern  States,  and 
shipped  in  carloads  to  points  of  consumption.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
Canada  is  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  compete;  prices  are  too  high,  and 
facilities  of  delivery  insufficient  as  compared  with  present  methods.  (A  report 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1318,  dated 
May  4,  1929.) 

Malt. — Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  sources  of 
supply.  There  is  a  very  large  brewing  industry  in  Mexico,  and  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  manufacture  malt  locally  of  suitable  quality.  Experimental 
orders  have  also  been  placed  for  Canadian  malt,  but  the  result  is  not  at  present 
known.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  brewmasters  to  vary  their  sources 
of  supply,  as  they  are  unwilling  to  make  changes  which  may  affect  the  flavour 
of  their  product  or  the  technique  of  their  operations. 

Cheese. — There  is  a  very  large  demand  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  recognized  that 
Canada  can  compete  in  both  price  and  quality.  Canadian  exporters,  however, 
appear  to  have  neglected  the  opportunities  of  the  market,  in  spite  of  frequent 
encouragement  being  offered  them.  Unfortunately,  the  customs  duties  have 
recently  been  increased  to  the  equivalent  of  18  cents  Canadian  currency  per 
pound,  so  that  the  opportunity  appears  to  have  passed. 

Butter. — Fresh  butter  comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  canned 
butter  from  Denmark  and  Holland.  It  is  possible  that  Canada  could  compete 
so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  but  no  efforts  yet  appear  to  have  been  made 
to  this  end.  So  far  as  fresh  butter  is  concerned,  difficulties  of  delivery  appear 
to  prohibit  imports  from  the  Dominion. 

"  All  Other." — This  comprises  a  large  number  of  items  of  minor  import- 
ance. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following  (the  figures  representing 
value  of  imports  during  1929):  sugar,  $905,827;  lard  compounds,  $406,984; 
beverages,  sundry,  $363,506;  salt,  $272,651;  vegetables,  fresh,  $242,225;  fresh 
meat,  $220,279;  coffee,  $119,668;  food  pastes,  $115,042;  vegetables,  dried, 
$100,857;  mineral  waters,  $80,663;  and  beer,  $21,894. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  June  13,  1931. — Until  recent  years  electrical  household  appli- 
ances were  rarely  adopted  in  Germany.  Even  now  they  are  not  commonly  used; 
the  factor  of  convenience  is  still,  in  view  of  the  cheapness  of  domestic  service, 
overshadowed  by  the  price  consideration,  and  at  the  present  time  economic 
conditions  are  very  unfavourable.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  use  of  such  appliances  in  Germany,  and  electric  refrigerators  are  finding 
an  increasing  sale. 

The  leading  types  are  those  which  have  become  famous  on  the  North 
American  continent  and  which  are  being  exported  from  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these  machines  are  sent  to  Germany  unassembled  and  are  set  up  here,  while 
in  other  cases  only  the  American  motors  are  utilized,  the  refrigerators  them- 
selves being  built  in  Germany. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  electric  refrigerators,  German  factories  have 
begun  to  manufacture  their  own  machines,  which  to  a  large  extent  resemble  in 
detail  the  American  refrigerators  and  are,  generally  speaking,  cheaper  in  price, 
although  the  individual  manufacturer  does  not  offer  so  extensive  a  range  oi 
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sizes  and  models.  Sales  are  contracted  on  instalment  payment  terms,  so  that 
foreign  manufacturers  must  be  prepared  to  offer  very  favourable  financing  con- 
ditions to  agents.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  headquarters  in  Germany  carrying  stocks,  from  which  sub-agents 
can  draw  as  required. 

Prices  of  electric  refrigerators  now  on  the  German  market  range  from 
$140  for  a  machine  with  4-2  cubic  feet  capacity  requiring  a  ^-horsepower  motor 
to  $1,000  for  a  machine  with  22  cubic  feet  capacity  and  requiring  a  -J-horse- 
power  motor.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  different  voltages  prevail  throughout  Ger- 
many and  even  within  the  same  city,  a  range  of  refrigerators  must  be  available 
having  motors  adaptable  to  both  direct  and  alternating  currents  of  110  and  220 
volts.  Electricity  for  ordinary  purposes  in  Germany  costs  the  equivalent  of 
10  cents  per  kwh.,  while  with  heavy-duty  wiring  the  cost  is  5  cents  per  kwh. 


ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  GOLF  BALLS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  June  5,  1931. — Golf  has  not  attained  in  Italy  the  popularity  which 
it  has  reached  in  some  countries.  There  are  in  all  only  twenty-two  golf  links; 
only  eight  of  these  are  18-hole  courses.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  game  is  considered  expensive;  the  number  of  Italians  who  can  afford  to 
take  it  up  is  very  restricted.  The  majority  of  the  courses,  especially  the  better 
ones,  are  situated  near  the  various  resorts,  and  in  some  cases  are  run  by  the 
larger  resort  hotels.  The  municipal  or  public  course  is  unknown.  As  a  result 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  annual  consumption  of  golf  balls. 
Many  of  the  tourist-golfers,  who  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  players,  carry 
a  supply  with  them,  and  due  to  the  park-like  nature  of  many  of  the  courses, 
balls  are  not  lost  so  easily  as  on  the  Canadian  courses  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  "  rough." 

All  the  best-known  brands  of  golf  balls  are  used,  but  as  a  rule  only  by  pro- 
fessionals and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  better  amateurs.  The  average  Italian 
player  considers  them  far  too  expensive.  As  an  indication  of  what  is  wanted, 
the  11  Rinascente,"  Milan's  departmental  store,  finds  that  though  there  is  some 
demand  for  golf  balls  retailing  at  6.50  lire  and  5.75  lire  each,  or  33  cents  and 
30  cents  respectively,  the  average  player  demands  balls  ranging  from  4.50  lire 
to  5  lire  each,  or  24  cents  to  26  cents. 

Canadian  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind  that  f.o.b.  prices  are  subject 
to  the  following  additions: — 

Freight  Canada- Antwerp :  75  cents  per  cubic  foot,  about  35  cents  per  12  dozen,  or 
about  0-55  lira  per  dozen. 

Transportation  Antwerp-Milan  would  cost  about  45  lire  ($2.25)  per  100  kilos,  or  about 
0-25  lira  (1  cent)  per  dozen. 

Insurance:  0-81  lira  (4  cents)  to  0-90  lira  (5  cents)  per  dozen. 

Duty  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  367  paper  lire  ($19.30)  per  100  kilos,  or  2-20  lire  (12 
cents)  per  dozen. 

Exchange  Tax:   1-50  lira  (8  cents)  per  100  lire. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  way  to  do  business  in  golf  balls  in  this 
market  is  to  quote  for  three  qualities  at  approximately  the  following  net  prices 
per  dozen: — 

First  Quality       Second  Quality       Cheap  Quality 
Lire  Lire  Lire 

Selling  price   83.00  68.00  48.00 

Less— 

10  per  cent  commission   8.30  6.80  4.80 

Freight  and  insurance  ..   ..        0.90  0.90  0.90 

Duty   2.20  2.20  2.20 

Exchange  tax   1.50       12.90       1.20       11.10       0.90  8.80 

Lire  70.10  56.90  39.20 

($3.69)  ($2.95)  ($2.06) 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note.— 1  lira  equals  $0-0526] 

.Milan,  June  13,  1931. — The  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  came  to  a  close 
with  very  little  change  in  the  general  economic  condition.  Industrial  activity 
is  gradually  coming  into  line  with  the  restricted  home  and  foreign  markets, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  employed  and  wages  disbursed. 
Nevertheless  leading  industrialists  are  endeavouring  to  combat  the  present 
depression,  in  which  they  have  the  strong  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  whole,  industry  in  Italy  presents  an  excellent  example  of  energy, 
discipline  and  co-operation. 

Unfavourable  weather  conditions  delayed  the  spring  sowing,  but  the  wheat, 
olive  and  vine  crops  promise  well.  According  to  data  issued  by  the  Istituto 
Centrale  di  Statistica,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  1  •  1  per  cent  in  the  land  under 
cultivation  for  wheat  in  the  1930-31  season. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

The  general  index  figures  for  the  principal  industries  fell  from  103-15  in 
February,  1931,  to  97-02  in  March,  a  decrease  of  almost  6  per  cent.  This 
depreciation  affected  practically  all  business  with  the  exception  of  insurance 
and  of  building  materials,  in  which  increases  were  registered  of  6-67  and  2-66 
per  cent  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  marks  the  commencement  of  the  building  season  in  this 
country.  The  heaviest  decreases  were  shown  in  the  chemical  industries  (16-33 
per  cent),  various  manufacturing  industries  (10-19  per  cent),  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry  (8-7  per  cent). 

PRICES 

The  steady  decline  in  general  index  figures  of  wholesale  prices  which  has 
continued  without  interruption  since  February,  1929,  is  still  in  evidence.  In 
March,  1930,  the  figure  was  113-3;  in  February,  1930,  it  was  91-7.  A  slight 
upward  tendency  was  shown  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  figure  for  the  end  of 
March,  1931,  being  92-1.  The  margin  between  wholesale  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  gradually  narrowed  for  the  same  period,  but  the  cost  of  living  has 
not  gone  down,  but  rather  tends  to  increase  for  all  classes. 

BUSINESS   FAILURES   AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  number  of  business  failures  continues  to  remain  high,  there  being  1,469 
officially  registered  in  March,  1931,  as  compared  with  1,178  in  March,  1930.  In 
January,  1931,  the  number  was  1,252  and  in  February  1,260. 

The  number  of  unemployed  at  the  end  of  March,  1931,  was  493,966,  a  slight 
reduction  from  the  February  figure  of  503,629.  It  is  expected  that  during  the 
summer  this  number  will  be  still  further  reduced  owing  to  seasonal  occupation 
in  farm  work.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  employed  in 
industrial  work  is  indicated.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  only  those 
without  gainful  occupation  of  any  description  whatsoever  are  officially  listed  as 
unemployed.   The  figures  given  therefore  may  be  taken  as  very  conservative. 

BANK  RETURNS 

The  volume  of  paper  circulation  suffered  a  further  contraction  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1931,  reaching  its  lowest  point  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Italy  on  March  31,  bank  notes  were 
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in  circulation  to  the  value  of  15,034  million  lire,  while  at  the  end  of  February 
the  amount  was  15,129  million  lire.  The  March  level  brings  the  total  to  a 
decrease  of  630  million  in  respect  of  the  last  quarter  of  1930.  The  discount 
register  of  the  bank,  with  discounts  of  3,339  million  lire,  evidences  a  continuous 
decline  in  this  quarter,  and  as  compared  with  the  end  of  December,  1930,  the 
total  decrease  in  bank  discounts  amounted  to  607  millions  of  lire.  Bank 
advances,  though  on  the  upward  trend  in  February,  again  declined  in  March. 
Interest-bearing  current  accounts  appear  to  have  remained  almost  stationary, 
the  February  figure  being  1,986  million  lire,  whilst  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  it 
was  1 ,970  million  lire.  Bank  reserves  show  a  certain  increase.  The  gold  reserve 
has  increased  by  5  million  lire,  and  the  stabilized  currency  reserve  by  62  millions. 

ISSUE  MARKET 

The  issue  market  continues  to  reflect  the  slack  condition  of  business  gener- 
ally. New  investments  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  amounted  to  177-7  million  lire. 
New  companies  have  been  formed  to  the  number  of  153,  with  a  total  capital  of 
21-5  million  lire.  Re-organizations  of  pre-existing  companies  resulted  in  further 
increases  of  capital,  amounting  in  all  to  156-5  million  lire. 

SHIPPING  MOVEMENT 

The  first  quarter  of  1931  shows  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entering  Italian  ports.  At  Genoa,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  the  total  number  of  ships  having  arrived  was  1,236  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,563,284,  a  decrease  of  111  ships  and  155,446  tons  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year.  During  this  time  the  number  of  ships  leaving 
Genoa  was  1,209,  a  decrease  of  57,  and  in  tonnage  a  decrease  of  85,810  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1930.  Similarly,  Venice  with  a  total  of  834  ships 
for  a  tonnage  of  994,170  showed  a  decrease  of  20  ships  or  22,854  tons  entering 
the  port,  and  a  decrease  of  18  ships  or  26,380  tons  leaving  the  port.  Naples 
showed  a  decrease  of  48  ships  but  an  increase  in  tonnage,  amounting  to  14,343 
tons;  entering  the  port,  and  similarly  a  decrease  of  50  ships  but  an  increase  in 
tonnage  of  36,282  tons  leaving  the  port. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  of  Italy,  both  import  and  export,  shows  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1931  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Imports,  with 
a  total  of  3,083,961,880  lire,  excluding  gold  and  silver  coinage,  show  a  decrease 
of  1,424,410,521  lire  as  compared  with  the  1930  total  and  exports  with  a  total 
of  2,369,077,606  lire,  also  excluding  gold  and  silver  coinage,  show  a  decrease  of 
727,000,653  lire  in  respect  of  the  previous  year.  All  commodity  groups  are 
affected.  In  the  import  field,  textiles,  minerals,  metals  and  their  products,  and 
chemical  products  suffered  most  severely,  while  in  the  export  lines,  textiles  show 
perhaps  the  greatest  losses,  though  all  commodities  show  very  marked  decreases. 

As  regards  volume,  however,  there  was  an  increase  shown  of  225,186  tons 
under  the  categories  animals,  foodstuffs,  and  tobacco,  and  32,957  tons  under 
the  headings  seeds,  oleaginous  fruits,  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  greases,  and 
wax.  In  the  exports,  there  was  an  increase  in  weight,  under  the  same  headings, 
of  43,164  tons  for  the  former  and  14,896  tons  for  the  latter,  as  well  as  various 
slight  increases  in  chemical  products,  and  miscellaneous  merchandise. 

The  most  important  development  in  Italian  foreign  trade,  however,  was  the 
renewal  oi  the  Italo-Russian  trade  agreement.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
treaty,  it  is  expected  that  commercial  exchanges  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  almost  doubled  during  the  remainder  of  1931.  The  Italian  Government  is  to 
guarantee  credits  on  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  up  to  a  total  of  350  million  lire 
per  annum,  which  sum  may  be  increased  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two 
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countries.  Briefly,  each  country  will  find  markets  for  its  own  surplus  products, 
Italy  shipping  manufactured  articles  to  Russia,  and  the  Soviet  Republic  ship- 
ping raw  products  to  Italy.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1931  Russian  exports  to  Italy  amounted  to  197,- 
536,263  lire  as  compared  with  98,326,507  lire  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930.  This 
increase  is  chiefly  due  to  larger  shipments  of  wheat.  In  1930  shipments  for  the 
first  three  months  were  only  14,842  metric  tons,  while  this  year  they  amounted 
to  200,343  metric  tons.  In  addition,  shipments  of  Russian  oats  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1931  amounted  to  12,856  metric  tons;  none  were  recorded  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1930.  In  the  cheaper  qualities  of  rough  and  sawn  lumber 
imported  from  Russia  into  Italy,  the  amount  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  was  22,021  metric  tons  as  compared  to  9,972  metric  tons  in  the  1930  period. 
Russia  also  has  a  considerable  and  increasing  share  in  the  three-ply  business, 
shipments  during  the  period  under  review  amounting  to  18,158  quintals  (100 
kg)  as  compared  with  15,628  quintals  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 
Despite  this  increase  in  quantity,  however,  the  value  of  the  shipments  has  fallen 
from  2,921,346  lire  in  1930  to  2,418,914  lire  in  1931,  a  clear  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  prices  have  been  lowered. 

There  was,  in  addition,  a  small  importation  of  wooden  pavement  blocks  — 
2,261  quintals — from  Russia  into  Italy.  This  is  a  new  item  in  Italo-Russian 
trade.  An  increase  was  registered  in  raw  mineral  oils,  but  exports  of  gasolene 
from  Russia  to  Italy  have  fallen  off.  There  were  also  increased  shipments  of 
raw  animal  hair.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  Russia  is  increasing  her 
trade  with  Italy  in  grain  and  lumber,  while  the  trade  in  other  commodities 
remains  almost  stationary. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  the  official  figures  of  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ministry 
of  Finance,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  into  Italy  fell  from 
81,461,336  lire  for  the  first  three  months  of  1930  to  71,938,398  lire  for  the  same 
period  in  1931.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  this  falling 
off  in  the  exports  of  Canadian  goods  to  Italy,  imports  of  Canadian  grain  into 
Italy  have  increased  from  63,567  metric  tons  in  the  first  three  months  of  1930 
to  92,101  metric  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1931.  The  chief  decreases  have 
been  in  automobiles,  codfish,  canned  salmon,  raw  asbestos,  rubber  footwear, 
oats,  and  particularly  in  rayon  pulp,  imports  of  which  fell  from  14,657  quin- 
tals in  the  first  three  months  of  1930  to  13,026  quintals  in  the  1931  period.  These 
decreases  are  due  to  the  fact  that  importers  are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  certain  industries,  such  as  artificial  silk,  are  suffering  from  the  financial 
crisis.  The  season  has  been  against  the  purchase  of  canned  salmon.  The  pur- 
chases that  used  to  be  made  of  gum  boots  for  the  rice  fields  have  been  much 
decreased  owing  to  the  difficult  situation  of  that  industry.  The  imports  of 
general  lines,  and  also  of  timber,  have  shown  a  slight  increase  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  1930  period. 

Italian  exports  to  Canada  have  also  shown  a  decrease  in  value,  falling  from 
14,858,338  lire  during  the  first  three  months  of  1930  to  10,779,410  lire  in  the 
same  period  of  1931.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  when  discussing 
values  and  their  decreases,  owing  to  the  lowered  prices  wrong  conclusions  can 
easily  be  drawm.  Figures  and  quantities  must  both  be  examined.  For  example, 
although  201  quintals  of  cheese  were  shipped  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1931  and  only  114  quintals  during  the  same  period  of  last  year,  the  value  has 
decreased.  Hats  to  the  number  of  192,289  wTere  shipped  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1931,  and  141,341  hats  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1930;  and 
here  again  it  should  be  noted  that  the  value  has  decreased  although  the  quan- 
tity has  increased.  The  heaviest  reduction  would  seem  to  be  in  textile  lines  and 
tomato  paste.  ' 
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COMPULSORY  MILLING  OF  ITALIAN  WHEAT 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Milan  June  11    1931.— So  far  the  final  estimate  of  the  present  Italian 
wheat  crop  is  not  available,  but  the  minimum  figures  put  it  at  55  million  quin- 
tals and  the  maximum  at  60  to  65  million  quintals,  as  compared  with  last 
season's  crop  of  57^  million  quintals.  %.  .  . 

Representatives  of  Italian  agriculture  have  been  pressing  lor  special  legis- 
lation to  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at  an  artificial  level.  While  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  acceded  to  this  request,  it  has,  however,  called  together  a  com- 
mittee (Comitato  Permanente  del  Grano),  presided  over  by  Signor  Mussolini, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  what  could  be  done  to  help  Italian  farmers,  and 
this  committee  met  on  June  6.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  Government  has 
decided  to  adopt  immediately  the  following  three  measures  for  the  relief  of 
Italian  farmers: — 

(1)  Following  the  example  of  France  and  Germany,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  introduce  legislation  compelling  millers  to  incorporate  a 
certain  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  in  the  flour.  The  amount  of  the  per- 
centage is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  who  may,  if  necessary, 
vary  the  percentage  according  to  the  need. 

[A  cable  from  Mr.  Muddiman,  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal,  announces  that,  as  from  July  2,  mills  must  grind 
Italian  wheat  for  home  consumption  up  to  95  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  ground 
in  the  mills.] 

(2)  In  order  that  necessitous  farmers  may  not  be  obliged  to  sell  their 
crops  to  speculators  at  excessively  low  prices,  the  system  of  agricultural  credits 
is  to  be  developed. 

(3)  The  Government  will  'purchase  500,000  quintals  of  Italian  wheat  for 
army  purposes  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  direct  from  the  growers, 
and  will  pay  them  cash. 

CONDITIONS  IN  TURKEY 

Reports  from  virtually  all  districts  in  Turkey  in  the  early  months  of  1931 
recorded  a  state  of  general  depression,  states  a  report  by  the  British  Com- 
mercial Secretary  at  Stambul  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  Sales  of 
textiles  were  poor  during  January,  February,  and  March,  owing  to  financial 
stringency,  and  the  position  was  no  better  during  the  latter  part  of  1930.  Even 
with  a  bumper  harvest,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commercial  Secretary,  be  manifest  for 
some  time  to  come,  for  the  Turkish  peasant  in  the  interior  is  indebted  to  banks 
and  other  institutions,  and  will  have  little  or  no  spare  cash  for  anything  but  his 
immediate  and  modest  requirements.  A  succession  of  good  harvests  would  no 
doubt  alleviate  the  situation. 

FRUIT  GROWING  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

A  company  has  been  registered  in  British  Guiana  to  develop  fruit  growing 
and  canning  in  the  colony,  writes  a  Kingston  (Jamaica)  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  This  concern,  which  is  capitalized  at  £50,000, 
has  leased  some  60,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Amsterdam  area,  adjacent  to  the 
Demerara  river.  In  addition  to  other  fruits,  pineapple  growing  will  be  under- 
taken on  a  very  ambitious  scale,  the  company's  intention  being  to  can  that 
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product  for  the  market.  An  expert  from  the  Hawaian  Islands  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  cultivation  of  pineapples. 

The  Government  of  British  Guiana  is  following  the  development  of  the 
company's  plans  with  more  than  passing  interest.  Sir  Edward  Denham,  the 
Chief  Executive,  has  informed  the  promoters  of  the  company  that  by  way  of 
encouraging  the  industry  the  concern  will  be  permitted  to  export  its  products 
free  of  duty  for  twenty-five  years. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 

Dublin,  June  13,  1931. — With  reference  to  the  changes  in  rates  of  Irish 
Free  States  customs  duties,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1426  (May  30,  1931),  it  is  announced  by  the  Revenue  Commissioners,  Dublin 
Castle,  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  tinned  fruits  remain  as  previous  to  Mav  7, 
1931,  as  follows:— 

Full  Preferential 
rate  rate* 

If  containing  more  than  33J  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter.  .       3§d.  lb.  3d.  lb. 

If  containing  not  more  than  33J  per  cent  of  sweetening 

matter   ljd.  lb.  Id.  lb. 

*  The  preferential  rate  is  accorded  to  Canada  and  othei  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

According  to  a  financial  resolution  passed  by  Dail  Eireann,  on  and  after 
June  11,  1931,  the  customs  rates  of  duty  on  cocoa  and  cocoa  preparations 
imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  are  increased  from  6d.  to  6|d.  per  pound 
(full  rate)  and  from  5d.  to  5^d.  per  pound  (preferential  rate*). 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  preparations  include  chocolate  confectionery  and  other 
preparations  made  from  and  containing  cocoa  in  any  form. 

Proposed  French  Tariff  Changes  on  Grains 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  has  cabled 
that  a  new  bill  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  Government  which  would 
double  the  general  tariff  on  the  various  tariff  items  comprising  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  maize,  and  buckwheat,  as  well  as  meal  or  flour  of  these  grains.  In 
the  past  the  minimum  tariff  on  these  products  was  no  lower  than  the  general 
tariff,  and  all  countries  except  Australia  (subject  to  a  surtax  on  wheat  of  double 
the  duty)  were  under  the  same  schedule  of  duties.  The  new  bill  will  have  the 
effect  of  doubling  the  tariff  on  these  products  from  Russia  and  any  other  coun- 
tries which  are  under  the  French  general  tariff.  Canada  is  entitled  to  the 
minimum  tariff  on  the  tariff  items  affected  and  consequently  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  increased  duties.  The  minimum  tariff  on  wheat  is  80  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  the  equivalent  of  85  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  oats,  30  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  the  equivalent  of  18  cents  per  bushel. 

United  States  Consular  Invoice  Fees 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1427r 
June  6,  1931,  page  936,  respecting  exemptions  from  payment  of  United  States 
consular  invoice  fees,  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
New  York,  advises  that  the  effective  date  of  the  Treasury  Decision  providing 
for  the  exemptions  has  been  changed  from  July  1  to  August  1  of  this  year. 

Norwegian  Invoice  Requirements 

A  leaflet  on  the  invoice  requirements  of  Norway  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Interested  firms  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  leaflet  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  29,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  June  22,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


comparison: — 


Country  Unit  Parity 

Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone   

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece..  ..  "  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  1 . 0805 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta   

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper)  .4244 

Brazil  Milreis  .1196 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Sol  .40 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Shanghai  Tael   

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

British  Guiana  $] 

Barbados  %\  1.013 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$  1.013 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.4943 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


June  22 
)  .1410 
.  1395 
.0073 
.0297 
.2686 
.  0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8827 
.0130 
.4037 
.1755 
.0525 
.0177 
.2687 
.0444 
.  0059 
.0976 
.2690 
.1944 

1.0031 
.3024 
.0727 
.1213 
.9692 
.4929 
.2808 
.1755 
.5918 
.  9993 
.2595 
.3621 
.4956 
.4036 
.3134 
.4413 
.5642 


June  29 
>  .1415 
.  1395 
.0073 
.0300 
.2684 
.0252 
.0392 
.2379 
4.8806 
.0130 
.4033 
.1752 
.0524 
.0177 
.2684 
.0446 
.0059 
.0946 
.2688 
.1938 
1.0037 
.3224 
.0777 
.1217 
.9711 
.4932 
.2823 
.1781 
.5871 
.9993 
.2565 
.3623 
.4958 
.4040 
.3218 
.4416 
.5646 


4.8827 
1.01  Mo— 1.025/i6 
.  0392 
.0392 
5.0079 


4.8832 
1.01—1.021 
.0393 
.0393 
5.0058 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

n 
n 

H 

4 

34 
6 
2 
7 

9 
2 
7 

5* 
5h 
4 

74 

8 
6 

3 
2 

14 


6 

5.11 

44 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Siierbrcoke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor:  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1850.  Apples. — Port  Said  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  apple  exporters.  Prices  c.i.f. 
Port  Said. 
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1851.  Dried  Apples. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Bremen,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples. 

1852.  Bt  iter. — Commission  agent  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  olesires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporter 'of  butter. 

1853.  Cheese. — Commission  agent  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  cheese. 

1S54.  Cheese.— Port  Said  firm  desire  to  have  c.i.f.  Port  Said  quotations  for  Canadian 
cheese ;  direct  shipments  to  Egypt. 

1855.  Condensed  Milk. — Commission  agent  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desires  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  milk. 

1856.  Canned  Salmon. — Cairo  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  salmon  packer  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  the  Sudan.  Exclusive  agency  desired.  Interested  chiefly  in  chums  and 
pinks. 

1857.  Dried  and  Pickled  Fish. — Commission  agent  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  pickled  fish. 

1858.  Dried  and  Pickled  Fish. — English  firm  in  Aux  Caves,  Haiti,  are  desirous  of 
representing  a  Canadian  exporter  of  dried  and  pickled  fish. 

1859.  Chilled  Fish. — Port  Said  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
chilled  fish.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Port  'Said  for  direct  shipments  to  Egypt. 

1860.  Flour. — English  firm  in  Aux  Ciayes,  Haiti,  are  desirous  of  representing  a  Cana- 
dian flour  mill. 

1861.  Flour. — Commission  'agent  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian flour  mill. 

1862.  Poultry  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  of  grain,  seed,  and  cereal  importers  in  Liverpool 
wish  to  receive  quotations  on  poultry  feedstuffs.  ' 

Miscellaneous 

1863.  West  African  Trade. — A  West  African  firm  in  Liverpool  wish  to  receive  quota- 
tions and  samples  of  products  suitable  for  marketing  in  West  Africa. 

1864.  Paper  Pulp. — An  English  importer  and  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico 
City  desires  to  secure  representation  for  an  exporter  of  paper  pulp. 

1865.  Milk  Bottle  Caps. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desire 
to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  milk  bottle  caps. 

1866.  Wtood  Pegs. — A  Bristol  distributing  house  desires  c.i.f.  Bristol  quotations  on  wood 
shoe  pegs.  Samples  and  prices  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1867.  Leather  Belting. — 'Cairo  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  leather 
belting.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria. 

1868.  Leathers. — A  Leicester  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
black  and  coloured  glace  kids,  box  and  willow  calf,  patent  leathers,  etc. 

1869.  Hand  Shoe  Tacks. — West  of  England  distributors  desire  quotations  on  Canadian 
fine  hand  shoe  tacks.    Offerings  to  be  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

1870.  Electric  Power  Equipment. — A  Birmingham  electrical  engineer  specializing  in 
power  and  motor  equipment  would  consider  representation  of  Canadian  firms. 

1871.  Well  Pumps. — The  municipal  authorities  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  in  the  market 
for  electrically  operated  deep-well  pumps  with  a  capacity  of  up  to  300  cubic  yards  of  water 
per  hour. 

1872.  Metals. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  metal  merchants  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  prices  and'  full  particulars  of  tungsten  high-speed  steel  scrap  and  cadmium  metal. 

1873.  Coffins  and  Caskets. — A  concern  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  desirous  of 
representing  a  manufacturer  of  coffins  and  caskets. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montclare,  July  9;  '  Beaverhill,  July  17;  Beaverford,  July  24;  Beaver- 
burn,  July  31;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Evanger, 
July  25;   Hada  County,  Aug.  10— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  July  11;  Salacia,  July  25 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line ;  1  Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Belfast.—* Melmore  Head,  July  11;  Torr  Head,  Aug.  4;  Fanad  Head,  Aug.  15—  all 
Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin.— Melmore  Head,  July  11;  Dnnaff  Head,  July  30;  Fanad  Head.  Aug.  15— 
all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Havel,  July  15;  Bochum,  July  29 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  July  12;  Svanhild,  Aug.  15 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line;   Lagaholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  8. 
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To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  8. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  July  24. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  10  and  Aug.  7;  Letitia,  July  17  and 
Aug.  14;    Athenia,  Aug.  1  and  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  July  10;  Montcalm,  Aug.  1;  Montrose,  Aug.  13 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Havel,  July  15;  Bochum,  July  29 — all  Hamburg-.American  and  North  German 
Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,    July  27;  Lista,  Aug.  11 — both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  July  10  and  Aug.  7;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  17  and 
Aug.  12;  Melita,  July  24;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  1;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  24  and  Aug.  21;  Andania,  Aug.  7— both  Cunard  Line; 
Doric,  July  IS  and  Aug.  15;  Laurentic,  Aug.  1 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  July  10  and  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  July  17;  Beaverford,  July 
24;  Beaverburn,  July  31;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  July  10  and 
Aug.  7;  Alaunia,  July  17  and  Aug.  14;  Aurania,  July  24;  Ausonia,  Aug.  1 — all  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  July  9;  Manchester  Producer,  July  16;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  July  23;  Manchester  Division,  July  30;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  6 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  July  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  July  15;  Grey  County,  July  27;  Lista,  Aug.  11 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  5. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Yalfiorita,  July  18;  Valleluce,  Aug.  1 — both  Lloyd 
Mcditerraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  11;  Cornwallis 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  25 — both  Canadian  National  SlS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  July 
10;  Lady  Rodney,  July  17;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept 
Belize  cargo),  July  24;  Lady  'Somers,  July  31 — all  Canadian  National  SIS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Gcneda,  Trinidad.  Demerara  and  Para?naribo. — Consul  Horn,  July  16;  Marie  Horn, 
July '31 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National  SS.,  July  25. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Malta  win,  July  25;  Calumet,  Aug.  25— both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National  SS., 
July  20;  Hesperides.  July  8;  Halizones,  Aug.  8 — both  Houston  Line  (call  at  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires  only);  a  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  July  15. 

To  St.  John's,  N fid.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  July  9  and  23  and  Aug.  6; 
Fleurus,  July  17  and  31  and  Aug.  14 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  S'S.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Fur- 
ness-Red  Cross  Line,  July  11  and  25  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  July  8  and  22  and  Aug.  5;  North  Voyageur, 
July  13  and  27— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  11  and  Aug.  15;  Newfoundland,  July  28 — both  Fur 
ness  Line. 

To  London     Missouri,  July  13;  Maryland,  Aug.  11 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  July  IS  and  Aug.  13;  Gripsholm,  July  2i5 — both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  July  7  and  21;  Fort  SI.  George,  July  14— both  Furness- 
Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  July  11;  Newfoundland,  July  2S — both  Furness  bine;  Far- 
north,  July  11  and  26  and  Aug.  X;  Siambro,  July  IS  and  Aug;.  I — both  Farquhar  Line  (also 
call  at  St."  Pierre);  Magnhild,  NewfoundLand^Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  23  and  Aug.  6  and  20 
(also  calls  at    St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  ami  Demerara.  Lady  Hawkins,  July  7;  Lady  Drake,  July  21; 
Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  l\ico,  St.  Kills,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  ami  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  16;  Cornwallis 
(also  calls  al  Si.  Georges),  July  30    both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kim/shm,  Jamaica.  -Cathcart,  July  13;  Cavelier,  July  27— both  Canadian  National 
(also  call  at  Port->au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).-  Calabria,  July  8;  Andalusia,  (also  calls 
at  Montcgo  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  out  ports),  July  22 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent. Gti  nada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  July  6;  Consul  Horn,  July 
21 ;   Marie  Horn,  Aug.  5 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  July  11;  Empress  of  Britain,  July  18  and 
Aug.  5;  Empress  of  France,  July  25  and  Aug.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta.— Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  July  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  14;  Lady  Nelson,  July  28 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

From  Fort  William  (via  Montreal) 

To  Glasgow j — Henneseid,  Newfoundland^Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  7. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe— Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai), 
July  6;  Africa  Maru,  Aug.  10— both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Protesilaus,  Julv  14;  Ixion, 
Aug.  11— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Seattle,  July  25; 
facoma,  Aug.  25— both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao, 
Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila.— Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki),  July  5;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu).  July  18;  Empress  of 
Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  15 
—all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia,  July  10;  Everett,  Aug.  10— both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Manila  Maru,  July  20;  Arizona  Maru, 
Aug.  28— both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Dairen)  ;  Hiye  Maru,  July  9;  Heian  Maru. 
Aug.  6— both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American 
rlail  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Shanghai.— Elmworth,  July;   Oakworth,  August— both  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 

Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney, — Niagara,  July  17;  Aorangi,  Aug.  14 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Mirrabooka,  July;  a  steamer,  August. — both  Trans- 
atlantic SS.  Co,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cross,  July  15;  Golden  Cloud  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Aug. 
15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  July  25  (also  calls  at  Papeete,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  July  8;  Nebraska,  July  20;  Loch 
Goil,  Aug.  2;  Drechtdyk,  Aug.  16 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  (also  call  at  Southamp- 
ton). 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Glasgow. — Gregalia,  July  15;  Moveria,  Aug.  5 — both  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd. 

To  Manchester — Pacific  Reliance,  July  11;  Pacific  Shipper,  July  25 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Hamburg- American  Line.  July  10. 
To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Johnson  Line,  July  29. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchess 
d'Aosta,  July  5;  Rialto,  July  14;  California,  July  26;  Fella,  Aug.  15;  Timavo.  Aug.  27— 
all  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  Jiuy  22;  San  Antonia,  Aug.  13 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Santos,,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe — 
Taranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  July  12. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  July  15;  Hollywood,  Aug.  9; 
West  Notus,  Aug.  27 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — Nvhorn.  Julv  10; 
Sveadrott,  July  25— both  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  July  23;  Point  Arena,  Aug. 
22— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  July  18. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Rouniania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  3G.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con, 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101  ikyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Coo 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wii.de.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House.  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address. 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:   Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Btreet,    (Territory  covers  New  England. 

Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  the 

Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 
San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.    (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 

board  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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IRISH  COMMODITY  IMPORT  REVIEW 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  June  18,  1931.— While  Ireland— both  the  Irish  Free  State  and 
Northern  Ireland — depends  to  a  very  large  extent  for  its  import  trade  upon 
general  importing  firms  in  Great  Britain,  the  tendency  to  import  its  require- 
ments direct  from  the  countries  of  origin  increases  from  year  to  year.  In  many 
lines  of  commodities  the  consumption  in  Ireland  is  not  great  enough  to  make 
direct  importing  profitable,  and  it  is  therefore  an  advantage  in  these  products  to 
consider  the  country  as  practically  a  part  of  the  domestic  market  of  Great 
Britain.  But  by  approaching  the  market  through  the  medium  of  British  firms 
the  cost  of  the  particular  article  is  often  increased  considerably. 

As  intimated,  there  are  two  main  ways  of  entering  the  Irish  market.  The 
first  and  most  common  is  by  means  of  appointing  a  selling  or  stock-carrying 
agent  in  Great  Britain  with  a  sufficiently  well-equipped  organization  to  cater 
efficiently  to  Irish  requirements.  The  other  is  to  appoint  a  representative  in 
the  Irish  Free  State  or  in  Northern  Ireland,  or  both.  Each  method  has  its 
advantages,  but  before  a  decision  is  arrived  at  on  this  matter  a  careful  survey 
should  always  be  made  of  existing  conditions  as  applying  to  the  particular  com- 
modity in  question. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  trade  returns  for  1930,  which  have  now  been  issued  for  the  Irish  Free 
State,  show  that  the  total  import  trade  of  the  country  in  that  year  was  valued 
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at  $283,000,000,  as  compared  with  $306,500,000  in  1929  and  $306,400,000  in 
1926.  With  a  population  of  under  3,000,000,  the  per  capita  value  of  the  imports 
in  1930  was  $100. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  principal  countries 
and  indicates  also  the  percentage  of  the  total  import  trade  secured  by  each: — 


"Value 

Percentage  of 

Country  of  Consignment 

$ 

Total 

  283,695,000 

100.0 

  198,175,000 

69.0 

  28,800,000 

10.0 

  19,335,000 

6.6 

  6,236,000 

2.0 

2.0 

  3,850,000 

1.3 

  3,486,000 

1.0 

  2,694,000 

1.0 

  2,227,000 

1.0 

The  above  figures  represent  direct  imports  only,  and  thus  are  not  strictly 
accurate  as  regards  countries  of  origin.  In  the  case  of  many  Canadian  goods, 
for  example,  shipment  is  first  made  to  Great  Britain  and  later  reshipment  takes 
place  to  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  in  the  trade  returns  these  imports  are  shown 
as  from  Great  Britain. 

IMPORTS  BY  CLASSES 

Undernoted  is  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  Irish  Free  State  imports  for 
the  year  1930,  according  to  principal  classes: — 

Live  Animals.— Value  $7,554,000. 

Stock-raising  is  the  largest  industry  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  imports 
represented  above  are  principally  for  breeding  purposes  or  transfers  from 
Northern  Ireland,  as  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  from  other 
countries  is  practically  prohibited. 

Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin. — Value  $15,061,000. 

The  most  important  items  under  this  classification  are  bacon  and  ham, 
which  are  imported  chiefly  from  Denmark,  Poland,  and  (to  some  extent)  from 
the  United  States.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  of  the  dried  salt 
type  of  bacon  used  extensively  by  Irish  farmers  for  boiling.  If  Canadian  packers 
can  produce  this  article,  a  good  market  would  appear  to  be  assured  once  prices 
again  increase  to  normal.  Imports  of  fresh,  cured,  and  canned  fish  are  also 
large,  amounting  in  ail  to  over  $1,500,000  for  the  year.  This  trade,  however, 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  importing  houses  in  Great  Britain,  who  prac- 
tically control  the  market. 

Cereals  and  Animal  Feeding  Stuff s.< — Value  $45,571,000. 

Wheat,  maize,  and  wheat  flour,  each  to  the  value  of  over  $10,000,000,  were 
imported  in  1930.  Wheat,  formerly  imported  largely  from  Canada,  was  in  1930 
purchased  chiefly  from  other  countries,  while  the  flour  trade  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly under  the  control  of  English  mills  which  make  a  blended  flour  suited  to 
the  Irish  trade.  The  tendency  appears  to  be  for  bakers  to  buy  flour  already 
blended  rather  than  to  do  the  mixing  themselves,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 
For  feeding  stuffs  the  principal  imports  are  cornmeal,  bran  and  pollard,  mid- 
dlings, and  cottonseed  and  linseed  cake,  to  a  total  value  of  approximately 
$5,500,000.  Fishmeal  for  feeding  is  not  commonly  used,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered good  and  is  likely  to  grow  in  importance.  Cornmeal  and  flaked  corn 
are  favourite  feeding  materials  together  with  known  brands  of  nut  cakes. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Value  $7,796,000. 

In  this  classification  fresh  apples  and  tinned  fruits  are  of  most  interest  to 
Canada.  Apples  were  imported  in  1930  to  the  extent  of  2,250,000  pounds,  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $1,000,000.   Practically  all  of  the  imports  are  from  Canada  and 
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the  United  States,  but  the  trade  is  handled  largely  through  the  Liverpool 
market.  The  consumption  of  tinned  goods  is  increasing  rapidly,  but  the  sale 
is  confined  chiefly  to  a  comparatively  few  well-advertised  brands,  both  British 
and  American.  The  value  of  imports  was  nearly  $300,000  for  the  year.  Imports 
of  fruit  juice  and  pulp  for  the  Irish  Free  State  jam  industry  totalled  over 
$150,000  in  1930.  Quantitatively  there  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Other  Food  Products.— -Value  $23,594,000. 

Confectionery,  chocolates,  and  cocoa  account  for  $2,500,000  of  this  total. 
In  the  Irish  Free  State  there  is  a  manufacturing  trade  well  protected  by  a  tariff, 
but  most  of  the  best-known  English  brands  of  chocolates  sell  freely.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  opening  for  a  Canadian  brand.  Most  of  the  sugar  used 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  produced  in  the  country  from  subsidized  sugar  beet. 
Imports  of  refined  and  unrefined  sugar  were  valued  at  $4,500,000;  those  of 
glucose,  molasses,  and  invert  sugar  amounted  to  nearly  $300,000.  Most  of  the 
imports  were  from  Liverpool. 

Tobacco.— Value  $4,041,000. 

Imports  of  leaf  were  largely  from  the  United  States,  while  practically  all 
the  manufactured  tobacco  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Small  quantities 
of  Canadian  leaf  have  been  used;  this  is  not  a  regular  trade  in  Ireland.  The 
1930  imports  were  composed  as  follows:  unmanufactured  stemmed,  3,032,583 
pounds;  unstemmed,  9,531,274  pounds;  and  manufactured,  65,644  pounds. 
Iron  and  Steel  Products.— Value  $10,992,000. 

The  principal  imports  under  this  heading  are  bars,  girders,  plates,  and 
sheets,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain.  Wire  and  manufac- 
tures of  wire  to  the  extent  of  over  $500,000  were  imported  from  several  countries, 
and  there  may  be  room  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  in  this  direction. 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  stoves  and  grates  totalled  nearly  $1,000,000.  Most 
of  the  coal  ranges  used  in  Ireland  differ  considerably  from  the  Canadian  design, 
and  although  a  certain  number  of  heaters  are  imported  from  the  United  States, 
the  demand  is  necessarily  limited. 
Non-ferrous  Metals.— Value  $2,738,000. 

The  largest  single  item  in  this  class  is  copper  wire  in  coils,  imported  to  the 
value  of  $236,000,  which  is  only  half  of  the  total  for  the  year  1929.  Most  of 
this  was  presumably  for  the  Shannon  Hydro  Scheme,  which  has  now  almost  com- 
pleted its  initial  network  of  power  lines.  Imports  of  lead  manufactures — mostly 
lead  pipe— totalled  $300,000. 

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements. — Value  $2,991,000. 

Cutlery,  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  and  hardware,  other  than  hollow- 
ware,  reached  a  total  of  $1,047,000  as  compared  with  $1,004,000  in  1929.  Imple- 
ments, tools  and  parts,  such  as  axes,  shovels,  and  all  types  of  implements  for 
agricultural,  garden,  and  other  trades,  remained  steady  at  $850,000.  While 
competition  from  Great  Britain  is  very  keen  in  these  lines,  there  appears  to  be 
an  opening  for  Canadian  tools,  but  some  form  of  combined  marketing  upon  the 
part  of  exporters  might  be  necessary.  Imports  of  clocks  and  watches  were 
valued  at  $350,000,  and  were  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Switzerland. 

Machinery  and  Electrical  Goods. — Value  $12,075,000. 

Despite  continued  agricultural  depression,  imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
increased  from  $1,225,000  in  1929  to  $1,235,000  in  1930.  Dairying  machinery, 
however,  receded  by  nearly  $100,000  to  $382,000.  Buttermaking  is  one  of  Ire- 
land's largest  industries,  and  imports  of  machinery  for  the  industry  are  likely 
to  show  an  improvement  as  soon  as  economic  conditions  improve  in  England. 

Electrical  machinery  imports,  while  fewer  than  in  1929,  totalled  $1,435,000. 
Details  of  the  items  included  under  this  heading  are  not  shown,  but,  aside  from 
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equipment  for  the  Shannon  Scheme,  they  probably  include  largely  electric 
motors.  Imports  of  insulated  cable  were  valued  at  $824,000  as  compared  with 
S994.250  in  1929. 

Imports  of  radio  sets  and  parts  in  1930  registered  an  increase  of  $10,000 
to  a  total  of  $500,000.  Practically  all  radio  equipment  came  from  Great 
Britain,  the  sets  required  in  the  British  Isles  differing  considerably  from  those 
used  in  Canada. 

Vehicles.— Value  $15,420,000. 

Imports  of  motor  cars  and  cycles  for  the  year  were  as  follows: — 

1929  1930 
No.  Value  No.  Value 


Passenger  cars   7,627  $5,870,000  7.560  $5,284,000 

Commercial  cars   1,088  930.000  1.285  1,053,000 

Motor  cycles   919  162.000  881  145.000 

Cycles   54.456  1,300.000  55,373  1.265.000 

Car  chassis   777  745,000  712  713,000 


Motor  car  parts  and  accessories  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $1,657,000, 
and  although  a  proportion,  particularly  of  the  accessories,  were  of  United  States 
origin,  most  of  these  entered  the  Free  State  through  the  medium  of  London 
importing  houses.  The  total  motor  car  registrations  in  Ireland  on  January  1 
this  year  were  stated  as  being  74,000,  as  compared  with  1,558,000  for  Great 
Britain.  The  result  is  that,  except  for  a  certain  limited  number  of  lines  such  as 
garage  squipment,  it  is  cheaper  for  importers  to  buy  through  large  English 
import  houses  rather  than  direct. 

Wood  and  Timber.— Value  $8,171,000. 

In  1930  a  total  of  82,489  loads  of  deals,  planks,  and  boards,  as  compared 
with  77,069  loads  in  1929,  were  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State.  Planed  and 
dressed  floorings,  sheetings,  etc.,  totalled  38,033  loads  as  compared  with  33,571 
loads  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  value  of  imports  of  all  other  sorts  of  raw 
or  simply  prepared  timber  was  $1,791,000  in  1930  and  $1,696,000  in  1929.  It 
is  stated  that  there  should  be  a  good  demand  for  Douglas  fir  floorings  and  sheet- 
ings made  from  good  merchantable  timber  to  compete  with  the  present  sup- 
plies, which  are  chiefly  Baltic.  Some  importers  consider  the  present  Canadian 
softwood  floorings  to  be  made  of  too  good  a  quality  of  timber  as  compared  wTith 
Baltic,  and  hence  higher  in  price  than  necessary. 

Imports  of  wooden  boxes  and  parts — chiefly  butter  boxes  and  egg  cases — 
were  valued  at  $818,000  in  1930  and  $946,000  in  1929.  Supplies  are  chiefly 
Baltic.  Prices  are  low  at  present,  but  a  large  market  for  these  shooks  is 
developing  in  Ireland. 

Textiles  ^except  Apparel).— Value  $21,091,000. 

The  largest  single  import  under  this  heading  is  cotton  piece  goods,  which 
in  1930  amounted  to  27,737,130  square  yards  valued  at  $5,401,000,  or  slightly 
less  than  in  1929.  Imports  of  carpets  for  1930  were  350,835  square  yards  valued 
at  $809,000,  as  compared  with  326,513  square  yards  valued  at  $789,000  in  1929. 
Cordage  imports  totalled  41,818  cwt.  as  against  44,797  cwt.  in  1929,  while  the 
number  of  jute  sacks  and  bags  imported  increased  in  1930  to  635,574  dozen 
from  543,814  dozen  in  1929. 

Apparel— Value  $28,264,000. 

Under  this  classification  are  chiefly  overcoats,  suits,  women's  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  hosiery.  The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  totalled  441,165  dozen 
pairs,  or  25,000  dozen  pairs  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Light  leather  shoes 
were  responsible  for  most  of  this  total.  Shoes  made  from  material  other  than 
leather  totalled  94,886  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $606,000  in  1930,  and  78,557  dozen 
pairs  valued  at  $490,000  in  1929.    The  total  imports  of  gloves  in  1930  were 
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75.386  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $538,000  as  compared  with  74,528  dozen  pairs 
valued  at  $547,000  in  1929.    It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  gloves  imported 
are  of  the  finer  variety,  work  gloves  being  used  comparatively  little  in  Ireland. 
Hosiery  imports  for  the  two  years  were: — 

1929  1930 

Quantity        Value  Quantity  Value 

Stockings  and  hose  doz.    771,261       $2,449,000       776,745  $2,328,000 

Fancy  hosiery  doz.    136,455         1,500,000       151,971  1,486,000 

Hides,  Skins,  Leather.— Value  $3,125,000. 

Although  the  Irish  Free  State  is  a  very  large  cattle-raising  country,  most 
of  the  cattle  are  shipped  on  the  hoof,  so  that  most  of  the  hides  and  leather 
required  are  imported  rather  than  cured  at  home.  The  total  imports  of  skins 
and  hides  in  1930  were  3,676  cwt.  valued  at  $61,000,  or  nearly  half  the  total  of 
the  preceding  year.  Imports  of  leather,  both  dressed  and  undressed,  are  large. 
Undressed  leather  imports  in  1930  were  39,826  cwt.  valued  at  $1,509,000,  as 
compared  with  34,139  cwt.  with  a  value  of  $1,473,000  in  1929.  The  figures  for 
dressed  leather  were  11,733  cwt.  with  a  value  of  $794,000  last  year,  and  8,777 
cwt.  valued  at  $647,00  in  1929.  The  value  of  imports  of  fur  skins,  both  dressed 
and  manufactured,  was  $139,000  in  1930  and  $154,000  in  1929. 

Rubber  Goods.— Value  $2,078,000. 

Most  of  the  imports  of  rubber  goods  are  comprised  of  motor  car  tires. 
None  of  these  is  manufactured  in  the  Irish  Free  State;  practically  all  imports 
originate  in  Great  Britain.   The  figures  are: — 

1929  1930 

Motor  car  and  motor  cycle  outer  covers  No.       104,995  106,901 

$       927,000  991,000 

Cycle  tires  No.       281,416  316,227 

$       228,000  229,000 

Inner  tubes  No.       302,845  304,997 

$       168,000  164,000 

Other  manufactures  of  rubber,  including  belting,  matting,  flooring,  etc., 
were  valued  at  $612,000  in  1930  and  $721,000  in  1929,  but  details  were  not  speci- 
fied. 

Papers  and  Cardboard. — Value  $5,880,000. 

In  1930  the  principal  imports  of  paper  were:  printing  paper,  $1,609,000; 
packing  and  wrapping  paper,  $815,000;  wallpaper,  $397,000;  stationery, 
$1,070,000;  and  boxes  and  cartons,  $558,000.  Most  of  the  stationery,  wall- 
paper, and  writing  paper,  with  the  exception  of  newsprint,  came  from  Great 
Britain.  Some  small  quantities  of  wallpaper  came  from  France  and  Italy,  while 
some  newsprint  and  wrapping  paper  was  imported  from  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
and  Canada. 

Fertilizers.— Value  $3,539,000. 

Being  so  largely  agricultural,  the  imports  of  fertilizer  are  important  to  Ire- 
land. There  are  a  number  of  fertilizer  plants  in  the  country,  and  these  in  many 
cases  import  the  raw  materials  and  manufacture  the  finished  article  here.  New 
types  of  fertilizer  are  not  generally  favoured  by  the  farmers,  who  continue  to 
use  the  materials  they  have  been  accustomed  to  for  many  years  past.  In  1930 
the  imports  consisted  chiefly  of: — 

Quantity  Value 
Tons  $ 

Rock  phosphate   94,912  619,000 

Basic  slag   98,289  532,000 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   21.759  938,000 

Superphosphates   42,496  640,000 

Compound  manures  and  other  fertilizers   38,102  808,000 
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Other  Articles. 

Imports  of  other  commodities  of  interest  to  producers  in  Canada  are: — 


Seeds— 

1929 

1930 

156,547 
458,000 

175,230 
372,000 

14,594 

11,265 

$ 

375.000 

521,000 

 Cwt. 

94,282 

92,855 

$ 

806,000 

782,000 

 Doz. 

$ 

177.430 
317,000 

200.180 
317,000 

982.060 

1.060,644 

529,000 

530,000 

PRODUCE   MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
butter 

Glasgow,  June  16,  1931. — In  1929  imports  of  butter  at  Leith  and  Glasgow 
(the  principal  ports  of  entry  in  Scotland)  were  valued  at  $24,520,000 — a  value 
that  has  not  materially  altered  for  several  years.  For  the  whole  of  Britain  the 
imports  were  approximately  eleven  times  that  figure.  Denmark,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Argentina,  in  the  order  named,  are  the  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply. Canada  is  again  coming  into  the  market:  it  is  reported  that  5,900  boxes 
arrived  at  British  ports  during  the  week  ended  June  11,  and  over  14,000  boxes 
are  due  to  arrive  during  the  current  week. 

The  coiality  of  the  recent  arrivals  of  Siberian  butter  has  been  the  subject 
of  adverse  criticisms  in  the  press.  This  butter  was  reported  to  contain  organ- 
isms detrimental  to  health,  and  some  of  it  is  being  reshipped  for  disposal  on 
the  Continent. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  an  easier  tendency  all  round. 
The  price  of  Danish  for  shipment  this  week  is  only  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
a  fortnight  ago,  but  shippers  have  had  great  difficulty  in  clearing  even  at  present 
low  figures.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  are  quoted  at  from  2s.  to  4s.  below 
the  prices  of  a  fortnight  ago  without  stimulating  additional  interest.  Supplies 
of  Irish  are  becoming  increasingly  plentiful:  values  have  fallen  by  from  4s. 
to  8s.,  and  demand  is  still  on  the  quiet  side.  Argentinian,  which  is  not  in  large 
supply,  has  fallen  off  in  demand,  and  prices  are  easier  by  about  4s. 

It  would  appear  that  total  world  consumption  is  still  inadequate  to  absorb 
current  production,  and  price  concessions  have  not  been  sufficient  to  balance  the 
position. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

New  Zealand.— -Finest  unsalted,  114s.  to  116s.  ($27.74  to  $28.23)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)- 
finest  and  first  grade  salted,  108s  to  110s.  ($26.28  to  $26.77). 

Australian  .^Choicest  unsalted,  108s.  to  110s.  ($26.28  to  $26.77);  choicest  and  first  grade 
salted,  104s  to  106s.  ($25.31  to  $25.79);  second  grade  salted,  102s.  to  104s.  ($24  82  to  $25-31)  ■ 
third  grade,  100s.  ($24.33). 

Argentinian.— Finest  grade,  108s.  to  112s.  ($26.28  to  $27.25)  ;  good  to  fine  104s  to  106^ 
^  $25.31  to  $25.79);  inferior,  100s.  to  102s.  ($24.33  to  $24.82). 

Danish  .—Supplies  on  spot  have  been  plentiful  during  the  past  fortnight,  but  were  fairly 
well  cleared  at  114s.  to  115s.  ($27.74  to  $27.98)  net  quay.  F.o.b.  prices,  112s.  to  113s.  ($2755 
to  $27.50). 

Swedish.— 108s  to  110s.  f.o.b.  ($26.28  to  $26.77). 
Dutch.— 114s.  c.i.f.  ($27.74). 

Latvian.-^S&lted,  108s.  to  110s.  ($26.28  to  $26.77);  unsalted,  110s.  ($26  77) 

Esthonian.— 108s  to  110s.  ($26.28  to  $26.77). 

Sib erian.— Neglected,  100s.  to  102s.  ($24.33  to  $24.72). 

Irish.— Salted,  108s.  to  109s.  ($26.28  to  $26.52);  unsalted,  about  4s.  more  (97  cents). 
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CHEESE 

New  Zealand  and  Canada  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  cheese  for 
the  United  Kingdom  markets,  with  Holland  and  Italy  in  third  and  fourth  places, 
but  a  long  way  behind.  In  1925  these  two  Dominions  supplied  almost  identical 
amounts,  to  the  value  of  nearly  $35,000,000  each.  Since  that  year,  however, 
Canada  has  fallen  behind,  and  New  Zealand  has  improved  her  position:  in  1929 
the  latter  country  supplied  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  Canada.  At 
Glasgow,  the  amount  of  cheese  imported  in  1929  was  valued  at  over  $2,000,000, 
and  at  Leith  about  $800,000. 

During  the  past  fortnight  the  position  for  New  Zealand  has  improved, 
values  having  gone  up  from  Is.  to  2s.,  and  they  appear  likely  to  be  maintained. 

The  prices  of  Canadian  matured  cheese  have  also  been  maintained,  while 
cable  offerings  of  green  cheese  are  around  56s.  ($13.63)  c.i.f. 

The  demand  for  home  makes  is  improving. 

PRICES 

Scotch. — Quality  improving;  market  steady.  Cheddars,  finest  coloured,  50s.  ($12.17); 
secondary,  47s.  (Sli.14) .    Dunlops,  finest,  48s.  ($11.68);  secondary,  45s.  ($10.95). 

Canadian.— Prices  keeping  steady.  Prices  on  spot:  white,  70s.  to  74s.  ($17.03  to  $18.01)  ; 
coloured,  70s.  to  76s.  ($17.03  to  $18.49). 

New  Zealand.— White,  54s  to  55s.  ($13.14  to  $13.38);  coloured,  56s.  to  58s.  ($13.63  to 
$14.11). 

Dutch.— Goudas,  farmers'  fancy,  full  cream,  58s.  to  64s.  ($14.11  to  $15.57)  ;  factories. 
20  per  cent,  35s.  ($8.52);  30  per  cent,  43s.  ($10.46);  40  per  cent,  53s.  ($12.90).  Edams,  fac- 
tories, 20  per  cent,  35s.  ($8.52);  30  per  cent,  42s.  ($10.22);  40  per  cent,  53s.  ($12.90). 


BAN  ON  IMPORTS  OF  IRISH  CATTLE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  22,  1931. — An  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  occurred 
in  several  parts  of  Northern  England  and  in  Perthshire  last  week,  and  as  some 
of  the  affected  animals  were  of  Irish  origin,  as  a  precautionary  measure  the 
British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  from  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  after  June  17 
until  further  notice.  As  several  further  outbreaks  have  been  notified  since  the 
ban  on  imports  from  Ireland  went  into  effect,  a  further  order  has  been  issued 
prohibiting  all  movement  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  in  Great  Britain, 
except  by  licence,  and  prohibiting  all  markets,  sales,  and  exhibitions  of  such 
animals,  except  licensed  markets  and  sales  of  fat  stock  for  immediate  slaughter. 
The  whole  situation  is  being  closely  watched  and  modifications  of  this  order  are 
to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  warrant. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  at  time  of  writing  is  that,  whereas  Irish  live  cattle 
cannot  be  landed  at  Birkenhead,  Canadian  arrivals  are  being  allowed  in,  but 
must  be  slaughtered  at  port  of  landing,  as  no  cattle  can  be  shipped  to  inland 
markets  from  Birkenhead  under  the  emergency  regulations  now  in  force.  The 
present  outbreak  is  regarded  as  a  serious  one,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  as  to  how 
long  the  present  restrictions  will  be  maintained,  everything  depending  on  fresh 
developments. 

Up  to  time  of  writing,  3,935  store  and  628  fat  cattle  have  arrived  at  Birken- 
head this  year  from  Canada.  During  the  second  week  in  June  some  excellent- 
quality  small-sized  Canadian  steers  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old  made 
an  average  of  from  9^d.  (18^  cents)  to  9|d.  (19^  cents)  per  pound  in  sink  at 
Birkenhead.  The  present  suspension  of  Irish  shipments  is,  of  course,  assisting 
to  keep  up  values,  and  Canadian  arrivals  during  the  present  week  are  expected 
to  bring  very  satisfactory  prices.    If  and  when  Irish  cattle  shipments  are 
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resumed,  prices  are  likely  to  react  temporarily,  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary 
seasonal  influences  owing  to  the  surplus  which  will  have  accumulated  in  Ireland. 

[  In  connection  with  the  above  report,  Mr.  Scott  cables,  under  date  July  6, 
thai  Irish  cattle,  except  from  certain  zones,  can  now  be  landed  at  Birkenhead 
subject  to  their  being  slaughtered  at  landing  place  within  ninety-six  hours  after 
arrival.  Restrictions  arc  being  gradually  relaxed,  and  unless  a  further  outbreak 
occurs  an  early  return  to  normal  regulations  is  expected.] 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  SHOE  FINDINGS 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  23,  1931. — The  territory  covered  by  the  Bristol  office  includes 
the  chief  shoes  manufacturing  centres  of  England.  The  market  for  shoe  find- 
ings such  as  wooden  heels,  wood  shoe  pegs,  hand  shoe  tacks,  etc.,  is  considerable 
but  highly  competitive.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade,  in  common  with  many  others, 
has  been  passing  through  a  difficult  period,  resulting  in  curtailed  production  and 
lower  prices.  The  depressed  state  of  the  shoe  industry  has  reacted  unfavour- 
ably upon  the  trade  in  shoe  findings. 

WOODEN  HEELS 

The  market  for  wooden  heels  is  intensely  competitive.  French,  Belgian, 
Chechoslovakian,  and  German  manufacturers  can  ship  into  this  country  and 
undersell  the  English  producers.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  in  certain 
cases  foreign  heels  are  not  as  well  made,  or  of  as  good  material,  as  the  English 
heels,  but  in  view  of  the  lower  prices  they  sell  very  freely. 

Competition  has  reached  such  a  point  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  wooden  heels,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  are  making  more  than 
very  narrow  margins  on  their  transactions. 

STYLES 

These  are  more  or  less  general,  and  should  therefore  cause  little  difficulty 
to  a  Canadian  producer.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  in  view  of  the 
constant  changes  in  fashions  of  women's  shoes,  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  very  keen  to  have  their  orders  filled  promptly  so  that  they  may  get 
the  heels  into  production  and  sold  before  a  change  in  style  robs  them  of  pos- 
sibilities for  profit.  This  situation  is  operative  in  favour  of  the  domestic  and 
continental  producers,  and  will  be  therefore  somewhat  detrimental  to  shippeis 
from  Canada. 

Shoe  manufacturers  frequently  decide  on  a  style  of  heel  they  intend  using 
by  purchasing  a  finished  shoe,  and  they  then  order  wooden  heels  according  to 
their  specifications.  Apart  from  these  specially  ordered  heels,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  done  in  standard  heel  shapes. 

The  shape  and  height  of  the  heel  required  depends  upon  the  shape  and  style 
of  the  last.  Heels  of  Louis  style— baby,  semi,  and  full— are  widely  used.  The 
Spanish  or  "  spike  "  model  is  enjoying  increasing  popularity.  There  are,  more- 
ever,  several  standard  shapes  in  wide  use. 

SIZES 

The  sizes  ordinarily  sold  range  from  2  to  7,  and  the  corresponding  heel 
numbers  are  from  38  to  43.  The  most  popular  numbers  are  from  39  to  41.  cover- 
ing shoe  sizes  from  3^  to  6. 
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MATERIAL 

The  material  in  general  use  is  seasoned  kiln-dried  beech.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  wood  be  properly  seasoned,  as  if  it  has  too  great  a  moisture  content 
when  made  up  the  heels  are  liable  to  warp  and  crack  later  when  in  use. 

PRICES 

In  view  of  the  highly  competitive  condition  of  the  wooden  heel  trade,  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  prices  at  which  heels  of  apparently  similar 
quality  can  be  obtained.  Following  are  specimen  current  prices  to  the  whole- 
sale trade  as  published  by  a  leading  manufacturer  of  wooden  heels  in  this 
country: — 

Per  Dozen  Pairs 


s.  d. 

Cuban,  all  height?   2  9  (66  cents) 

Military,  all  heights   3  0  (73  cents) 

Semi-Louis,  1£  in   3  0  (73  cents) 

Semi-Louis,  2  in   3  6  (85  cents) 

Semi-Louis,  intermediate  heights   3  3  (79  cents) 

Mock-Louis,  all  heights   3  9  (91  cents) 

Spanish  mock-Louis,  2  in   4  3  ($1.03) 

Spanish  mock-Louis,  2^  in   4  6  (  1.09) 

Spanish  mock-Louis,  2\  in   5  4  (  1.21) 

Louis,  If  in   3  9  (91  cents) 


The  prices  vary  according  to  the  shape  and  height  of  the  heels;  the  sizes 
make  no  difference. 

The  above  prices  are  for  bulk  orders  (25  dozen  pairs  and  upwards),  carriage 
paid,  packing  free,  terms  2J  per  cent  for  thirty  days  or  3J  per  cent  seven  days. 

Wooden  heels  if  purchased  in  reasonably  large  quantities  can  be  obtained 
from  domestic  sources  at  prices  below  those  given  above. 

Continental  prices  are  sufficiently  below  the  ruling  domestic  quotations  to 
enable  heels  of  foreign  origin  to  be  sold  very  widely  on  this  market. 

A  responsible  firm  stated  they  had  recently  been  offered  from  foreign 
sources  an  assortment  at  a  fiat  price  of  2s.  9d.  (66  cents)  per  dozen  pairs 
delivered  warehouse  Bristol,  for  orders  totalling  £10  5s.  6d.  ($50)  or  over,  or 
half  carriage  paid  for  orders  totalling  £5  2s.  9d.  ($25)  or  over.  The  assortment 
to  include  any  or  all  shapes  from  Cuban  to  Spanish  and  mock-Louis. 

Another  firm  of  good  standing  advise  that  wooden  heels  from  Czecho- 
slovakia are  being  offered  in  this  country  at  the  following  prices  per  dozen  pairs: 
full  Louis  heel,  2s.  (48  cents) ;  half  Louis  heel,  Is.  lOd.  (44  cents) ;  and  Cuban 
heel,  Is.  8d.  (40  cents) ;  with  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  and  per  cent  dis- 
count. They  also  advise  a  further  reduction  of  these  prices  by  2d.  (4  cents) 
per  dozen  pairs  for  2,000  dozen  pair  orders.  (A  sample  of  these  heels  compares 
favourably  in  appearance  with  the  higher-priced  article.) 

A  Canadian  producer  to  obtain  business  in  this  market  would  doubtless 
have  to  offer  heels  at  less  than  the  English  prices  and  somewhere  near  the  con- 
tinental figures.  It  would  appear  unlikely  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  who 
are  now  buying  wooden  heels  from  foreign  sources  would  be  disposed  to  pay 
very  much  more  for  Canadian  heels,  otherwise  they  would  be  buying  English 
ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  who  are  still  buying  English  heels 
in  spite  of  the  higher  prices  would  probably  not  be  disposed  to  take  up  a  new 
Canadian  offering  unless  the  prices  were  sufficiently  attractive. 

WOOD  SHOE  PEGS 

There  is  a  market  for  wood  shoe  pegs  in  the  territory  of  the  Bristol  office. 
Wood  pegs  are  used  in  place  of  nails  in  certain  types  of  heavy  coarse  boots, 
and  are  in  quite  general  demand  for  outdoor  use  in  wet  districts.  Ireland  is  a 
particularly  good  market  for  this  type  of  boot. 
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United  States  producers  are  shipping  to  this  market,  and  it  is  possible  that 
supplies  could  be  obtained  from  competitive  Canadian  sources. 

The  chief  sizes  in  demand  are  f-,  and  f-inch  by  10  gauge,  and  the  price 
paid  is  about  £1  9s.  4}d.  ($7.15)  c.i.f.  Bristol  per  4-bushel  bag,  or  96  pounds 
weight  for  all  sizes. 

A  trade  inquiry  for  wood  shoe  pegs  is  published  on  page  78  of  this  issue 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

HAND  SHOE  TACKS 

Hand  shoe  tacks  of  Canadian  origin  are  sold  in  this  market  in  competition 
with  United  States,  continental,  and  domestic  products.  The  competition  is, 
however,  keen,  and  the  volume  of  business  secured  by  Canada  is  not  great. 

Current  prices  for  fine  hand  shoe  tacks,  delivered  warehouse,  Bristol,  are 
as  follows  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds:  ^-inch,  67s.  ($16.30) ;  TVnich,  60s.  ($14.60) ; 
f-inch,  53s.  ($12.89)  ;  TV"ich,  51s.  ($12.40);  i-inch  and  up,  49s.  ($11.92). 

A  trade  inquiry  for  hand  shoe  tacks  appears  on  page  76  of  this  issue. 

STIFFENERS  OR  COUNTERS 

Current  prices  for  shoe  counters,  or  stiffeners,  are  about  37s.  ($8.99)  for 
ladies'  and  39s.  ($9.48)  for  men's,  per  gross  pairs  at  warehouse,  Bristol.  These 
prices  are  for  good  quality  solid  grain  leather  counters. 

Quotations  for  lower  grade  counters  made  of  fibre  are  about  25s.  ($6.07) 
for  ladies'  and  29s.  ($7.05)  for  men's  per  gross  pairs. 

It  would  seem  improbable  that  this  trade  would  be  of  much  advantage  to 
a  Canadian  manufacturer,  but  the  Bristol  office  would  welcome  c.i.f.  quotations 
and  samples  from  any  Canadian  manufacturer  who  feels  his  prices  may  be 
competitive. 

PRICES 

Detailed  price  lists  issued  only  to  wholesalers  in  England  by  a  prominent 
manufacturer  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applica- 
tion (quote  file  No.  29294).  This  price  list  gives  the  model,  type,  style,  and 
height  of  heel,  and  the  varying  prices  for  the  above  in  plain  block  heels,  plain 
block  topped,  celluloid  covered  but  not  topped,  celluloid  and  topped,  black  or 
coloured  skivered  topped,  and  black  or  bulrush  suede-topped. 

HIDE   MARKET   IN   THE  NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  11,  1931. — Hides  are  imported  into  Liverpool  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  use  in  tanneries,  which  in  this  area  specialize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoe  and  industrial  leathers.  Imports  in  1929  amounted  to  1,898,135 
hides,  a  sum  considerably  lower  than  the  totals  of  preceding  years.  However, 
in  1930  there  was  an  increase  to  2,245,767  hides,  the  more  important  descriptions 


being  as  follows:  — 

1930  1929 

River  Plate  dry   178,238  58.666 

River  Plate  salted   298,312  138.413 

East  Indian  buffs   218,988  236.233 

African,  West   146,993  208,849 

African,  East   540,230  522,143 

African,  South   185,183  158.850 

German  and  Dutch   180.744  216.597 

Australian   92.956  54.625 

Italian   81,736  76,935 

West  Indian  and  Central  American   77,927  61.474 

Madagascar   74.588  61.361 

China,  ox  and  coav   66.500  32.100 

Brazil   42.090  31.459 
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Smaller  quantities  came  from  North  America,  France,  Spain,  and  Egypt. 
A  few  Canadian  hides  have  been  offered  on  the  market  from  time  to  time,  the 
export  sometimes  taking  place  through  United  States  firms. 

The  prevailing  prices  are  exceptionally  low,  and  do  not  offer  much  induce- 
ment for  the  shipper  to  do  business.  This  condition  is  attributed  to  the  general 
lowering  of  world  prices  in  all  commodities,  to  the  influx  of  foreign  leathers 
which  is  making  matters  difficult  for  the  English  tanneries,  and  in  part  to  the 
use  of  substitutes  for  sole  leather.  With  regard  to  the  latter  factor,  it  is  reported 
that  the  amount  in  use  now  is  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago. 

PRICES 

Due  to  daily  fluctuations,  the  following  quotations  should  be  accepted  only 
as  indicators  of  the  present  market  tone  rather  than  actual  sale  prices:  Argen- 
tine frigerifico  ox,  about  5d.  (10  cents)  per  pound  c.i.f.;  Uruguay  saladero  ox, 
o^d.  (11  cents)  per  pound;  Nigerian  hides,  about  5Jd.  (10^  cents)  per  pound; 
Capes,  dry  salted  (20  to  30  pounds  weight),  5fd.  (11J  cents)  per  pound  for 
firsts;  East  Africa,  at  about  5Jd.  (11^  cents)  per  pound.  North  American 
West  Coast  packers  were  reported  to  be  offering  for  shipment  from  New  West- 
minster or  Portland  at  about  4d.  (8  cents).  Prices  similar  to  those  already 
quoted  characterize  offerings  from  other  countries,  though  in  many  cases  the 
prices  are  purely  nominal  and  nothing  is  actually  being  imported. 

Hides  taken  from  Canadian  cattle  recently  shipped  to  the  Birkenhead 
lairage  were  marketed  at  4d.  (8  cents)  per  pound  ex  lairage.  This  price  is  low 
compared  with  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound  for  first  clears,  English  home  slaugh- 
tered, or  5^d.  (11  cents)  per  pound  for  firsts,  warbled.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
trade  the  Canadian  hides  lost  value  through  being  badly  side  branded,  scratched 
and  hornraked. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

There  are  three  types  of  dealers  in  Liverpool:  the  brokerage  firm  who  sell 
on  commission  to  tanners  or  tanners'  agents;  the  general  agent  who  sells  on 
commission  from  sample  to  tanners;  and  the  tanners'  buying  organizations 
who  seek  to  do  business  direct  with  exporters. 

Quite  frequently  the  general  agent  may  be  selling  on  behalf  of  a  well- 
known  shipper,  or  he  may  be  acting  as  a  merchant  on  his  own  account.  The 
advantage  of  dealing  through  an  agent  is  that,  besides  keeping  his  shipper 
informed  on  market  conditions,  he  is  sometimes  able  to  secure  better  prices  than 
if  the  hides  were  sold  direct  to  the  tanners'  buying  organizations,  who  naturally 
wish  to  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Commission  charged  by  either  broker 
or  agent  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Any  firm  wishing  to  enter  the  trade  should  ship  50  to  100  sample  hides  on 
consignment  to  the  agent  or  broker  with  whom  they  should  arrange  as  to  repre- 
sentation. The  hides  should  be  representative-  of  the  stock  they  handle,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  subsequent  shipments  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
sample  shipment.  In  the  preliminary  correspondence  shippers  would  be  well 
advised  to  indicate  the  range  of  weight  of  hides  offered  and  the  average  weight. 
For  example,  at  the  present  time  50  to  60  pounds  are  the  weights  favoured.  At 
the  same  time,  the  importer  should  be  informed  as  to  whether  the  hides  are  long 
or  short  shank,  and  how  they  are  flayed.  In  shipping  samples,  the  packer  hides 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  country  killed,  due  to  the  general  superiority 
of  flaying  in  the  former  type  of  hides. 

Generally  speaking,  the  hides  in  good  demand  in  England  are  also  in  good 
demand  in  Canada,  so  that  allowing  for  the  cost  of  shipment,  prevailing  home 
prices  are  usually  more  attractive  than  those  offered  in  Liverpool. 
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MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  GLOVES  IN  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  11,  1931. — Official  Canadian  statistics  show  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1928,  the  value  of  gloves  exported  from  Canada  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  $12,813,  a  figure  that  was  nearly  doubled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  which  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1930  stood  at  $55,617. 

Though  the  imports  of  Canadian  gloves  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
growing,  the  British  returns  show  that  for  the  calendar  year  1929  only  5,887 
dozen  pairs  of  Canadian  gloves  were  imported,  as  compared  with  the  total  entry 
of  677,312  dozen  pairs  of  fur  or  leather  gloves.  Of  this  amount,  Italy  supplied 
511,027  dozen  pairs,  France  61,254,  Germany  36,638,  Czechoslovakia  22,560,  and 
the  United  States  7,425  dozen  pairs.  In  general,  however,  imports  are  falling: 
a  drop  of  155,710  pairs  was  recorded  in  1929. 

Many  of  the  importations  from  European  countries  are  dress  gloves; 
imports  from  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  are  chiefly  confined  to  workmen's 
gloves.   This  explains  why  Canada  has  a  relatively  small  share  of  the  trade. 

The  sale  of  Canadian  workmen's  gloves  increased  rapidly  following  the 
imposition  of  the  safeguarding  duty  in  1925,  under  which  preferential  treat- 
ment was  accorded  to  Canada.  The  sale  of  American  gloves,  on  the  other 
hand,  declined.  It  was  expected  in  the  trade  that,  with  the  lapsing  of  the  safe- 
guarding duty  on  gloves  in  December  of  last  year,  importations  from  Canada 
would  be  seriously  affected;  but  while  competition  has  undoubtedly  become 
keener,  Canadian  gloves  appear  to  be  holding  a  fair  share  of  the  trade.  This 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  buyers  are  familiar  with  Canadian 
makes,  which  have  been  developed  to  suit  this  market,  and  for  this  reason  are 
not  inclined  to  change,  other  things  being  equal. 

A  very  rough,  strong  leather  glove  for  use  in  the  heavy  industrial  trades 
is  manufactured  in  England  and  retailed  at  a  very  low  price.  A  lighter  type 
of  leather  working  gauntlet  made  of  muleskin  or  horsehide  with  canvas  or  black 
furniture  cuff  is  the  usual  importation.  Exporting  firms  have  found  it  necessary 
to  make  minor  alterations  before  they  are  able  effectively  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  English  importers  who,  as  far  as  the  North  of  England  is  concerned, 
are  relatively  few  in  number,  and  in  most  cases  are  already  linked  up  with 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Due  to  this  limited  outlet,  the  lapsing  of  the  safe- 
guarding duty,  and  the  trade  depression,  further  expansion  of  the  market  for 
Canadian  workmen's  gloves  is  likely  to  be  slow. 

Motor  cycling  is  very  popular  in  England;  there  is  a  good  market  for 
motor  cycling  gauntlets,  and  one  that  is  mainly  controlled  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers. One  popular  line  is  made  of  brown  cape,  woollen-lined,  with  cuff  of 
reinforced  leather,  retailing  at  from  8s.  ($1.94)  to  15s.  ($3.65). 

One  firm  of  manufacturers  and  factors  of  motor  gloves  have  recently 
advised  this  office  that  they  are  interested  in  gloves  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions:— 

(a)  Horsehide  palm,  full  fingers,  woollen-fabric-lined,  stout  canvas  cuff. 

(6)  Horsehide  palm,  full  fingers,  woollen-fabric-lined,  split  leather  cuff. 

(c)  Cowhide  palm  and  back,  full  fingers,  woollen-lined,  split  leather  cuff. 

(cl)  Similar  gloves,  but  the  body  of  the  gloves  made  from  good  soft  handling  side  split. 

(e)  Cowhide  mitt,  woollen-lined,  elastic  wrists. 

There  are  a  number  of  English  firms  manufacturing  men's  dress  gloves  of 
doeskin,  degrain,  cape  and  hogskin,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  imported 
from  the  Continent.  For  summer  wear  the  doeskin  or  chamais  gloves  are  the 
most  popular.  They  are  frequently  fitted  with  button  fasteners,  hand-sewn., 
and  retail  at  about  5s.  ($1.21)  per  pair.  Hogskin  gloves  are  in  fair  demand. 
At  the  opening  of  the  season  peccary  hog  gloves  were  retailed  at  £1  Is.  ($5.10) 
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per  pair,  but  competition  became  keen,  and  ordinary  hogskin  gloves  in  firsts 
and  seconds  were  offered  at  reduced  prices.  At  present  the  lowest  retail  price 
is  about  10s.  9d.  ($2.61).  Better  grades  range  from  15s.  ($3.65)  to  18s.  ($4.38). 
All  hogskin  gloves  are  made  of  the  light  skins,  with  insert  thumb,  frequently 
hand-sewn,  fitted  with  quirks,  snap  or  button  fasteners,  and  stamped  with  mark 
guaranteeing  that  they  are  of  pure  hogskin  and  washable. 

IDEAL  HOME  EXHIBITION,  BOURNEMOUTH 

At  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  which  was  held  in  Bournemouth  from  May 
28  to  June  6  the  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission  was  represented.  The  Cana- 
dian stand  showed  a  representative  display  of  food  products,  including  macaroni, 
cereals,  fruit  juices,  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  salmon,  milk,  flour,  honey, 
maple  syrup,  and  maple  sugar.  The  stand  attracted  great  public  interest,  and 
there  were  a  large  number  of  inquiries  from  private  consumers  regarding  local 
sources  of  supply  for  the  foodstuffs  shown.  In  connection  with  the  flour  exhibit, 
samples  of  loaves  which  had  been  baked  in  the  exhibition  from  Canadian  flour 
by  a  local  firm  of  bakers  and  confectioners  were  on  sale.  Samples  of  canned 
salmon,  beans  with  pork,  fruits  and  milk,  cereals,  processed  cheese,  honey,  maple 
syrup,  maple  sugar,  macaroni,  peanuts,  mintees,  and  flour  were  sold. 

FLOUR  TRADE   OF   BRITISH  MALAYA  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

EAST  INDIES 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — The  Straits  dollar  is  equivalent  to  56  cents  Canadian;  the  guilder  to  40  cents] 

Batavia,  May  29,  1931. — There  is  a  market  for  wheat  flour  in  the  terri- 
tories of  British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  valued  at  $8,750,000. 
Canada,  however,  has  never  been  able  to  secure  any  worthwhile  share  in  this 
business.  The  factors  operating  against  Canadian  millers  have  been  high  price, 
lack  of  a  direct  shipping  service  and,  aggravating  this  latter  factor,  the  ability 
of  Australia  to  land  flour  more  quickly  than  it  could  be  secured  from  Western 
Canada.  Another  important  handicap  has  been  the  dark  colour  of  Canadian 
hard  wheat  flour.  The  Chinese  and  native  bakers  are  accustomed  to  the  white 
flour  produced  from  Australian  soft  wheat  and  have  a  prejudice  against  the 
darker  flour  from  Canada.  Moreover,  the  Australian  millers  bleach  their  flour, 
knowing  that  the  Chinese  desire  a  product  as  near  snow-white  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  few  European  bakers  located  in  both  British  Malaya  and 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  merits  of  hard  wheat 
as  compared  with  soft  wheat  flour.  In  fact,  the  largest  European  baker  in 
Singapore  at  the  present  time  is  using  60  per  cent  soft  wheat  flour  and  40  per 
cent  Canadian  flour.  The  same  is  now  true  of  one  of  the  larger  bakers  in  Java 
who,  after  receiving  a  sample  shipment  of  flour  from  one  of  the  Canadian  millers, 
carried  out  experiments  which  proved  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  larger  loaf 
without  sacrificing  the  colour  by  using  60  per  cent  Australian  flour  and  40  per 
cent  hard  wheat  flour.  This  firm  recently  placed  a  small  order  for  Canadian 
flour  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  was  considerably  more  expensive  than 
the  Australian  product. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  convince  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
native  bakers.  They  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  Australian  flour,  know  just 
how  much  water  to  add  to  their  mixture  to  obtain  a  certain  result,  and  they 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  experiment  with  another  flour  which,  to 
begin  with,  is  more  expensive. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  Australian  flour  is  that  it  appears  to  have  a 
longer  life  in  the  tropics  than  hard  wheat  flour. 
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IMPORTS 

The  imports  of  flour  into  British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
have,  in  common  with  most  other  products,  suffered  severely  through  the  present 
economic  depression.  Imports  into  the  two  countries  in  1929  reached  a  com- 
bined total  value  of  approximately  $9,250,000.  There  was  a  decline  in  1930 
of  $750,000,  but  the  tonnage  increased.  Consumption  was  therefore  on  the 
increase,  even  though  the  purchasing  power  of  the  natives  and  Chinese  was  seri- 
ously affected  due  to  the  low  prices  which  they  were  receiving  for  their  export 
products.  There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  in  1931  tonnage  will  show 
a  decline — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  are  very  low. 

BRITISH   MALAYA  IMPORTS 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  British  Malaya,  principally  through  Singa- 
port,  for  January,  February,  and  March,  1931,  amounted  to  8,102  tons  com- 
pared with  10,551  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1930.  The  imports  for  the  years 
1928,  1929,  and  1930,  with  main  supplying  countries,  are  as  follows: — 


1928  1929  1930 

Tons  Straits  Tons  Straits  Tons  Straits 

Countries                (2,000  Lbs.)  Dollars  (2,000  Lbs.)  Dollars  (2,000  Lbs.)  Dollars 

United  Kingdom         1  362 

British   possessions    and  pro- 
tectorates                       46,543  6,178,212  53,232  6.451,033  51,782  5,551,344 

United  States                              3.607  445,830  3,130  366.147  2,345  252,188 

Japan                                            631  80,954  1  188  201  23,836 

Other  countries  ,      2,174  279,131  424  55,211  1.284  153,632 


Total     52,955       6,984,127       56,786       6,873,579       55,615  5,981.362 

Totals  in  Canadian  cur- 
rency   $3,911,111  $3,849,204  $3,349,562 


Canada's  imports  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  above  statistics,  but  are 
grouped  under  the  second  heading.  The  main  supplying  country,  Australia, 
appears  under  the  same  heading. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  flour  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  have  shown  a  steady 
annual  increase.  During  1930,  when  the  price  of  local  export  produce  was  fail- 
ing to  new  low  levels,  flour  imports  increased  by  4,000,000  kilograms.  The  1931 
figures  indicate,  however,  that  with  the  fall  in  purchasing  power  imports  of  flour 
are  affected.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1931  imports  were  20,282  tons  valued 
at  $807,385  as  compared  with  25.484  tons  valued  at  $1,600,375  in  1930. 

Comparative  statistics  with  main  supplying  countries  for  the  vear  1928, 
1929,  and  1930  are  as  follows:— 


1928  1929  1930 

Countries                       Kg.         Guilders  Kg.  Guilders  Kg.  Guilders 

Netherlands                                99,179         23.907  147,869  34.649  133.057  32.343 

United  States                         1,063,354        198,544  2,481,882  466,145  1.912.169  334.865 

British  Malaya.  .  ....  ..      2,422,894        460,687  2,267,079  431.274  1.816.589  311.956 

China  and  Hongkong.  .  ..        285.305         53.689  293,897  55,387  268.80S  4ii.74(i 

Japan                                     2,123,624        399.099  883,311  166.463  1,281.739  224.433 

Australia                              66,910,152    12,585.417  69.123.471  12.996.507  73. 524. 138  12,629,661 

Canada   56,050  10,545  189,641  31.462 


Totals   72.904,508    13,721,343    75,253,559    14,160.970    79.126.141  13,611.466 

Tons  $  Tons  $  Tons  $ 

Canadian  equivalents.  79,695      5,488.537         82,779      5.664,388  87.039  5.444.586 


Local  statistics  show  that  Canada  has  begun  to  ship  to  this  market,  and 
that  her  share  in  1930  was  larger  than  that  of  1929.  Unfortunately  1931  will 
probably  show  a  very  considerable  decline  due  to  the  reasons  to  be  mentioned 
further  on  in  this  report. 
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The  imports  from  British  Malaya  and  Hongkong  are  transhipments  of 
flour  chiefly  from  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  possibly  Canada.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  how  unimportant  other  sources  are  when  compared  with 
Australia,  which  enjoys  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

PRICES 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  Australia  to  this  market,  it  has  been  possible  for 
that  country  to  underquote  Canadian  shippers  by  a  considerable  margin.  This 
was  even  more  pronounced  before  a  direct  shipping  service  from  Vancouver  to 
this  territory  had  been  inaugurated.  The  difference  in  price  was  frequently 
just  the  difference  in  freight  rates  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  present 
time  the  situation  is  entirely  altered;  Canadian  prices  are  not  competitive  due 
to  the  low  rate  of  Australian  exchange.  During  1930,  with  Australian  exchange 
higher  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  direct  shipping  service,  a  number  of  trial 
shipments  were  brought  in  from  Vancouver.  It  was  hoped  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  1930  and  1931  further  orders  would  be  placed  and  an  effort  made  to 
educate  native  bakers  to  the  qualities  of  the  Canadian  product.  With  the  fall 
in  the  Australian  exchange,  however,  which  is  at  a  discount  of  about  29  per  cent, 
it  is  not  possible  to  meet  present  quotations.  The  price  to-day  of  Australian 
flour,  although  higher  than  during  February  and  March,  still  ranges  from  £7 
to  £7  6s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  main  ports. 

COMPETITION   FROM  JAPAN 

A  new  factor  in  the  import  situation  has  recently  arisen  of  a  strongly  com- 
petitive kind.  A  subsidized  shipping  line  from  Japan  has  begun  a  direct  service 
between  that  country  and  Java,  on  which  exceptionally  low  rates  are  being 
quoted.  Their  main  cargo  is  sugar  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  the  return  freight 
from  Japan  is  carried  at  rates  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  service. 
A  local  Japanese  importer  is  offering  Japanese  flour  in  100-ton  lots  for  delivery 
during  June,  July,  and  August  at  £5  5s.  c.i.f.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Another 
Japanese  firm  state  that  next  month  they  are  landing  a  large  quantity  of  similar 
flour  from  Japan  at  a  price  which  will  enable  them  to  underquote  even  the 
present  low  Australian  quotations  by  as  much  as  £2  per  ton. 

SHIPPING 

Shipping  facilities  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  are 
now  much  improved  over  what  they  were  in  1930.  The  Silver  Java  Pacific  Line 
operate  a  direct  monthly  service  from  Vancouver  to  Java  and  Singapore.  This 
company  are  keen  to  develop  business  out  of  Vancouver,  and  are  willing  to  show 
Canadian  exporters  every  consideration  in  their  efforts  to  exploit  this  market. 
Shipments  from  Canada  should  be  made  with  the  least  possible  delay  after 
receipt  of  a  cabled  order;  the  comparative  proximity  of  Australia  permits  of 
much  quicker  deliveries  in  any  case. 

packing 

Flour  must  be  packed  in  cotton  bags,  17^  by  27  inches,  49  pounds  to  the 
bag.  In  making  shipments  it  is  advisable  to  include  an  additional  supply  of 
empty  bags.  Each  bag  should  have  some  outstanding  mark  clearly  printed 
upon  it.  The  best  brand  is  one  which  shows  a  picture  of  some  sort.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  a  picture  that  the  brand  is  impressed  on  the  native  mind;  not  by 
any  wording  which  may  appear  on  the  sack.  Brands  and  sketches  of  trade 
marks  should  be  submitted  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  or  distributor  before 
making  a  shipment,  as  some  would  not  be  saleable  at  any  price. 
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DUTY 

The  tariff  in  British  Malaya  varies,  but  by  far  the  largest  quantities  enter 
through  Singapore,  which  is  a  free  port.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  there 
is  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  addition  there  are  statistical 
and  landng  charges  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  and  an  addional  surtax  of 
10  per  cent  on  the  total  duty  payable. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  MEXICO 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico,  July  1,  1931. — During  the  month  of  June  the  critical  condition 
outlined  in  a  previous  report  (published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1429:  June  20)  continued  in  full  force.  Dollar  exchange  remained  "pegged  " 
at  2.04  as  compared  with  Mexican  gold,  and  silver  currency  also  remained 
"pegged"'  at  25  per  cent  discount  off  gold.  The  official  rate. of  exchange  for 
dollars  is  therefore  2.55  Mexican  silver  currency,  but  dollars  are  still  difficult 
to  obtain. 

The  above  are  official  rates  of  exchange,  but  in  the  open  market  silver  cur- 
rency is  at  a  discount  of  from  30  to  34  per  cent. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  local  attitude,  two  independent  opinions  are 
quoted  below.  The  first  is  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  a  report  contained  in 
a  well-known  financial  daily  newspaper  published  in  Mexico  City  and  reads  as 
follows: — 

Many  importing  houses  (which  constitute  the  majority  of  those  seeking  credit)  have 
found  it  necessary  gradually  to  reduce  their  activities,  finding  themselves  faced  with  this 
dilemma :  either  they  must  raise  their  prices  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  silver 
currency,  in  which  case  the  public  refuse  to  pay  the  increase  of  30  per  cent,  buying  instead 
sjrnilar  locally  produced  articles  if  obtainable;  or  in  the  alternative  they  sell  at  the  original 
prices,  in  which  case  they  find  it  impossible  to  renew  their  stocks  after  sales  have  been 
made.  It  may  be  said  that  an  important  part  of  the  import  trade  is  almost  paralysed  for 
this  reason. 

A  second  independent  opinion  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  recently  by 
a  well-known  business  house  in  Mexico  City  to  a  firm  in  Canada.  This  has 
been  made  available  to  the  Trade  Commissioner;  it  expresses  the  point  of  view 
of  the  importer  so  well  that  it  seems  desirable  to  quote  the  opinion  in  full  as 
follows: — 

Mexico  is  on  a  gold  basis  with  silver  as  token  money.  For  many  years  the  silver  cur- 
rency has  been  at  ,a  slight  discount,  but  recently  this  has  been  getting  steadily  worse  until 
about  two  months  ago  the  depreciation  began  to  assume  alarming  proportions.  Several 
palliatives  were  tried  by  the  Government  to  prevent  silver  slipping  further,  but  these  only 
had  temporary  effects. 

The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  by  brokers 
which  has  seriously  aggravated  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  to-day  one  can  only  obtain 
gold  currency  by  buying  it  with  silver  at  fictitious  discounts,  which  sometimes  amount  to 
almost  40  per  cent.  If  the  discount  were  fixed  things  would  be  comparatively  simple,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  one  cannot  tell  from  day  to  day  how  much  further  silver  will  depreciate 
and  therefore  everybody  endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  their  silver  and  to  keep 
whatever  small  stock  of  gold  they  happen  to  possess. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  importer  must  meet  his  obligations  when  presented 
through  the  banks,  and  in  view  of  the  instability  of  silver,  the  banks  are  unable  to  accept 
this  currency  even  with  a  discount  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligation;  the  importer  there- 
fore is  in  a  most  unenviable  position,  inasmuch  as  he  must  get  gold  from  somewhere  to 
pay  for  his  imports,  but  he  is  unable  to  obtain  gold  for  his  sales.  This  means  that  if  he 
is  to  comply  with  his  obligations  he  must  buy  gold  through  the  brokers  at  ruinous  figures 
with  the  silver  which  he  obtains  from  his  local  clients,  but  he  is  unable  to  raise  his  price 
sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the  difference,  and  this  means  that  in  many  cases  he  must  take 
silver  and  subsequently  convert  it  into  gold  to  meet  his  obligations,  which  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  profit  on  the  transaction,  leaves  a  loss. 
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Naturally  under  these  circumstances,  as  the  merchants  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
ready  cash,  they  are  compelled  to  go  on  selling  from  stock  for  silver,  but  as  we  cannot  see 
where  this  situation  will  ultimately  lead  us,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  orders  for 
importation. 

No  opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  situation.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  depreciation  of  silver  cur- 
rency is  the  provision  of  a  gold  reserve  for  which  silver  may  be  exchanged  at 
par.  At  present,  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  from  240,000,000  to  260,000,000 
pesos  silver  currency  in  circulation;  there  are  also  said  to  be  from  60,000,000 
to  80,000,000  pesos  gold  currency  in  the  country,  but  this  does  not  form  a 
reserve,  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and  private  individuals. 

With  regard  to  dollar  exchange,  the  only  means  of  providing  this  appears 
to  be  by  either  a  loan,  an  increase  of  exports  to  balance  the  excess  of  imports, 
or  the  introduction  of  capital  into  the  country.  How  any  of  these  methods  can 
be  made  effective  is  not  clear,  though  it  is  known  that  negotiations  have  recently 
been  conducted  with  the  object  of  securing  a  loan;  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
are  likely  to  be  successful,  and  in  any  case  such  a  remedy  would  only  lessen, 
without  curing  the  disease.  In  the  meantime,  the  wisest  course  appears  to  be 
for  exporters  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given  previously,  to  keep 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  financial  situation  by  every  means  in  their  power. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO  IN  1929 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — All  values  are  given  in  Mexican  currency,  the  par  value  of  the 
peso  being  49-85  cents  Canadian  currency,  or  2-006  pesos  to  the  dollar.  Where 
weights  are  given  in  tons,  metric  tons  of  2,204-6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

II 

Imports  of  Raw  and  Semi-manufactured  Materials 

It  is  only  possible  in  the  present  report  to  refer  to  the  principal  commodi- 
ties under  this  heading.  The  classification  is  made  up  as  follows  (all  items 
under  $1,000,000  being  omitted)  :— 

Mineral  oils   $10,976,048 

Lumber  

Wool  

Vegetable  fats  

Wood  pulp  , 

Animal  fats  

Clay,  sand,  etc  

Lime  and  cement  

Coal  

Jute  

Sundries  

Total  

Mineral  Oils. — This  item  is  of  no  importance  to  Canadian  exporters;  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States,  although  Vene- 
zuela is  now  shipping  quantities  of  petroleum  to  Mexico  for  refining  purposes — 
a  situation  arising  from  the  decline  in  production  in  Mexico.  The  total  imports 
are  made  up  as  follows: — 

Crude  petroleum  

Illuminating  oils  , 

Lubricating  oils  

Creosote,  coal  tar  and  asphalt  

Mineral  wax  and  paraffin  , 

Gasoline  

Gas  oil  

Benzol  


1928 

1929 

$10,976,048 

$13,084,967 

7,623,944 

9,942,862 

3,155,501 

4,212,413 

1,995,369 

2.222,521 

1,165,390 

1,978,133 

1,775,851 

1,610,257 

1,548,557 

1,512,660 

760,735 

1,358,115 

1,386,046 

1,064,702 

795,681 

1,001,945 

9,497,873 

10,619,737 

$40,480,995 

$48,60S,312 

1928 

1929 

$  3,286.585 

$  4,005,078 

415,904 

710,389 

2,731.833 

2.225,236 

178,627 

183,547 

1,628,208 

2,594,654 

2,268,646 

2,722,685 

464.463 

628,081 

1,782 

15,277 

$10,976,048 

$13,084,967 
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Lumber. — This  important  item  is  subdivided  as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Cork    $  295,693  $  353,282 

Construction  timber   6,997,048  8,500,726 

Ties    22,959  148,119 

PoKs    167,001  604,931 

Hardwoods   27,517  69,602 

Plywood   101,669  244,649 

Sundry    12,057  21,553 


$7,623,944  $9,942,862 

Of  the  above,  construction  timber,  ties,  poles,  and  plywood  are  all  of  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters.  On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mexico  the  principal  source  of 
supply  is  the  Southern  States,  New  Orleans  being  within  a  few  days  by  water 
of  Tampico,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  timber.  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  provide  large  quantities  for  the  interior  and  the  West  Coast. 
Logically,  British  Columbia  should  be  able  to  compete,  but  with  the  exception 
of  small  shipments  to  Tampico,  quotations  have  invariably  been  too  high;  a 
reduction  of  from  $2  to  $3  per  M  f.b.m.  appears  necessary  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  orders.  It  should  be  added  that  at  present  opportunities  are  less  than  they 
have  been,  on  account  of  recent  adjustments  in  the  tariff  and  the  increasing 
competition  of  local  timbers.  The  new  duties  were  given  in  detail  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1428,  dated  June  13,  1931. 

Wool. — The  item  includes  raw  wool,  which  comes  from  France,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Argentina,  etc.  It  is  of  no  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters. 

Vegetable  Fats. — No  details  are  given  which  would  enable  an  analysis  to 
be  made  of  this  item.  Practically  the  only  source  of  supply  is  the  United 
States,  although  Japan  has  recently  entered  the  market. 

Wood  Pulp. — There  are  five  paper  mills  in  Mexico,  of  wrhich  only  one  is  of 
outstanding  importance.  Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  made  locally,  but  chemical 
pulp  is  invariably  of  foreign  origin.  Canadian  pulp  is  well  and  favourably 
known,  but  price  conditions  have  been  against  her  during  the  past  few  years. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  continue 
to  submit  quotations  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City;  these  should 
be  received  prior  to  the  month  of  October,  so  that  they  may  be  submitted  to 
buyers  before  the  annual  contracts  are  placed. 

Animal  Fats. — The  item  includes  animal  fats  and  oils,  of  which  no  details 
are  given  which  would  enable  an  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  item. 

Clay,  Sand,  etc. — No  details  are  given.  The  item,  however,  is  known  to 
include  certain  refractory  earths  for  use  in  smelters,  etc.,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Canadian  firms  could  secure  a  portion  of  this  trade. 

Lime  and  Cement. — No  details  are  given,  but  it  is  known  that  the  item 
consists  principally  of  Portland  cement,  which  comes  from  the  United  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Canada.  There  is  practically  no  possi- 
bility of  importing  it  into  the  interior,  as  there  is  a  large  local  industry  (said  to 
be  controlled  by  British  interests)  which  can  supply  the  whole  of  the  demand, 
and  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  $9  (Canadian  currency)  per  ton.  At  points 
near  the  international  border,  and  the  sea  coast,  this  advantage  is  cancelled  by 
the  long  rail  haul  and  high  freight  rates;  it  is  only  at  these  points  that  foreign 
competition  is  possible. 

Coal. — Coal  is  practically  never  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  Mexico.  It 
is  required  for  smelter  purposes,  bunkering,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  steam 
power.  A  recent  investigation  shows  that  Canada  is  not  able  to  compete,  the 
freight  rates  to  points  of  consumption  being  far  too  high  in  comparison  with 
those  of  competing  mines. 
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jute. — This  is  imported  in  the  raw  state,  and  is  used  by  two  local  mills 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks  for  the  coffee  and  sugar  trades.  The  whole 
of  the  supplies  come  direct  from  British  India. 

Sundries. — This  consists  of  a  large  number  of  raw  materials  which  cannot 
be  commented  on  in  detail.  Among  the  more  important  are  the  following  (the 
figures  representing  value  of  imports  in  1929) : — 

1929  Origin  of  Imports 

Sulphur   $872,074  United  States 

Tobacco   765,347  United  States,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Turkey 

Resins,  gums,  etc   750,710  All  countries 

Copper   744,863  United  States,  Germany 

Plants,  trees,  flowers   604,008  United  States,  Spain,  France,  Holland 

Crude  rubber   539,757  United  States,  India,  Malaysia,  Great  Britain 

Tin   525,257  United  States,  Great  Britain 

Zinc   518,285  United  States,  Germany 

Hops   517.170  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  United  States 

Stearine   492,032  Belgium,  Holland 

Mineral  earths   466,768  Sundry 

Fertilizers   424,195  Germany.  United  States,  Chile,  etc. 

Raw  cotton   337,593  United  States,  Egypt 

Cottonseed,  etc   337,391  United  States,  Japan 

Yeast   333,263  United  States,  Cuba 

**  Marble   303,671  Italy 

Ferro-manganese,  etc   261,183  Canada,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Norwajr. 

Imports  of  Manufactured  Products 

This  forms  by  far  the  most  important  classification  in  the  Mexican  statis- 
tics of  foreign  trade,  accounting  as  it  does  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
Efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  increase  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the 
country  by  means  of  tariff  increases  and  campaigns  intended  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  national  products;  these  methods,  however,  are  successful  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  It  will  be  many  years  before  Mexico  can  become  a  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  true  sense,  and  there  is  no  doubt  she  will  continue  to 
rely  upon  foreign  goods  for  the  greater  part  of  her  requirements. 

Details  of  the  source  of  the  various  manufactured  products  imported  into 
Mexico,  together  with  comments  upon  the  possibility  of  Canada  entering  the 
market,  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1351  and  1352 
(December  21  and  28,  1929).  The  following  brief  comments  are  merely  desig- 
nated to  bring  this  information  up  to  date. 

A  comparison  of  the  imports  under  this  heading  for  the  years  1929  and  1928 
shows  the  following  result: — 

1928  1929 

Machinery  and  tools   $  57,285,447       $  61,777,437 

Textiles  and  clothing   46,635,763  43,935,070 

Metallic  manufactures   40.283,130  49,892,167 

Vehicles   28.500.641  31,432,789 

Chemical  products   26.023,424  27,205.762 

Paper  and  products   9.317.883  8.902.655 

Rubber  goods   8.793.673  8,893.767 

Leather  products   5.869,068  5,634,066 

Earthenware  and  glass   5.736,850  6.797,063 

Wood,  manufactures  of   5,613.941  5,569.367 

Arms  and  explosives   5,110,548  5,376,291 

Tobacco   171,068  167,170 

Sundry   16,033.280  16,271,600 

Totals   $255,374,725  $271,855,204 

Machinery  and  Tools. — This  item  is  subdivided  as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Machinery,  n.o.s                                                          $47,408,343  $52,312,996 

Tools                                                                              5.250,646  5.220.617 

Electrical  equipment                                                      3,236,638  2,534.435 

Agricultural  machinery                                                  1,389,820  1,709,409 

$57,285,447  $61,777,437 
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1928 

1929 

$  472,442 

$  388,212 

2,476,864 

2,6o4,239 

6,208,718 

/>  too  or\A 

6,183,390 

1 

1 

1  AA     AO  O 

199,028 

155,642 

368,123 

388,774 

3.382,869 

o  A  O  A  O  T 

3,080.361 

6,363,337 

7,212,075 

12,839,288 

11,739,715 

X,  JLO  1,/  UO 

991  710 

196,937 

211,477 

2,490,878 

2,183.544 

3.589,182 

2,937.576 

1,634.913 

1,696,228 

1,046,571 

672,638 

1,545,191 

1.420.546 

2,389,653 

2,018,942 

$46,635,763 

$43,935,070 

No  details  are  given  which  would  enable  a  satisfactory  analysis  to  be  made. 
Textiles  and  Clothing. — The  item  is  subdivided  as  follows: — 

Woollen  yarn  

Silk  or  artificial  silk  thread  

Cotton  thread  

Jute  yarn  

Linen  thread   

Rope  and  twine  

Piece  goods,  etc. — ■ 

Woollen  

Silk  

Cotton  

Jute  

Linen   

Laces,  embroidery,  etc  

"Boneteria"  

Hats  

Underwear,  etc  

Clothing,  ready-made  n.o.s  

Sundries  

Totals  

As  will  be  observed,  there  was  a  general  decrease  in  imports  of  textiles  during 
1929,  which  is  attributed  largely  to  increases  in  tariff  with  the  object  of  encour- 
aging the  domestic  cotton,  woollen,  jute,  and  rayon  industries.  It  is  anticipated 
that  imports  will  continue  to  decline,  as  the  textile  industry  of  Mexico  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  the  country  in  many  lines.  The 
general  tendency  will  be  for  standard  lines  to  be  made  locally,  imports  being 
confined  more  and  more  to  specialties. 

Metallic  Manufactures. — This  is  represented  by  the  following  items: — 

1928  1929 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   $22,656,731  $26,571,590 

Iron  and  steel,  forged,  drawn,  etc   10,077,035  13.884.892 

Copper  manufactures   6,229.472  7.290.872 

Tin  manufactures   340,117  324.706 

Aluminium  manufactures   717,434  1,579.353 

Lead  manufactures   96,391  110,552 

Zinc  manufactures   165,950  130,202 

$40,283,130  $49,892,167 

The  change  in  the  value  of  11  iron  and  steel  manufactures  "  is  accounted 
for  by  largely  increased  imports  of  iron  piping — from  22,697  to  39,789  tons. 
The  increase  in  "  iron  and  steel,  forged,  drawn,  etc.,"  corresponds  to  iron  sheets 
(from  13,923  to  18,321  tons).  The  increase  in  both  copper  and  aluminium 
represents  enlarged  imports  of  wire  and  cable  for  use  in  the  extensive  hydro- 
electric works  at  present  under  construction. 

Vehicles. — This  is  composed  of  the  following  items: — 

1928  1929 

Railway  cars  and  equipment   $  1.898.878  $  2.132.288 

Automobiles  and  trucks   24,787,935  26,178,491 

Vehicles  n.o.s   421,096  521,159 

Bicycles  ..   404,210  330,858 

Vessels  and  aeroplanes   913.613  2,212.842 

Motor  cycles   74,909  57,151 

$28,500,641  $31,432,789 

The  only  item  to  which  attention  need  be  drawn  is  that  of  automobiles  and 
trucks.  The  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  numbers  imported, 
which  were  as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Passenger  automobiles  number       12,205  13,429 

Freight  automobiles  number         3,748  5,395 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  statistics  credit 
Canada  with  110  automobiles  for  the  year  1929,  and  only  five  from  all  Euro- 
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pean  countries;  all  others  are  from  the  United  States.  With  regard  to  vessels 
and  aeroplanes,  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by  imports  of  the  latter  from  31 
m  1928  to  58  in  1929— mostly  from  the  United  States,  although  England  has 
secured  a  share  of  the  trade. 

Chemical  Products.— -The  following  represents  the  subdivision  of  this 
item:  — 

1928  1929 

Industrial  chemicals   $13,572,239  $14,139,653 

Medicinal  compounds   5,429,330  6,223,944 

Colours,  paints  and  varnishes   4,441,022  3,867,709 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics   1,641,754  1,885.732 

Soap    815,925  893,947 

Starch'   109,848  168,013 

Candles*.".'.'.'   13,306  26,764 

$26,023,424  $27,205,762 

The  changes  in  value  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  any  useful  deduc- 
tions to  be  made.  If  they  indicate  anything,  they  form  a  proof  of  a  fact  which 
has  been  previously  mentioned,  that  the  1929  depression  had  little  effect  in 
Mexico  until  a  much  later  date  than  the  end  of  that  year.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  industrial  chemicals,  which  are  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  local  enterprises,  and  is  considered  as  a  good  indication  of  the 
general  condition  of  manufacturing  throughout  the  country. 

Paper  and  Its  Products. — Subdivided  as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Paper  and  cardboard   $3,400,563  $3,255,475 

Manufactures  of  paper   1,919,020  1.998.899 

Products  of  the  graphic  arts   1.4S5,140  1,395,601 

Wallpaper   1,314,595  1,025.192 

Books  and  music   1.198.565  1,227,488 

$9,317,883  $8,902,655 

The  slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  is  accounted  for 
by  increased  duties,  which  were  imposed  wTith  the  intention  of  giving  additional 
protection  to  local  manufacturers.  The  changes  in  value  of  other  items  are  too 
small  for  any  useful  deductions  to  be  made: — 

Rubber  Goods. — The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  item: — 

1928  1929 

Bottles  and  tableware   $2,180,543  $2,039,285 

China  and  porcelain   1,408.862  1.718.922 

Window  glass  ..  963,061  885,210 

Glassware  n.o.s   417,762  448,794 

Tiles,  etc   278.512  582.820 

Earthenware   228,148  778,253 

Marble  and  cement  manufactures   198.900  292,921 

Sundry   61,071  50,858 

$5,736,859  $6,797,063 

As  will  be  seen,  the  principal  increases  are  in  the  items  of  china  and  por- 
celain, tiles,  etc.,  and  earthenware.  The  first-named  represents  sanitaryware 
and  tiling,  and  is  a  reflection  of  the  building  activity  which  has  taken  place  in 
Mexico  City  during  the  past,  few  years.  No  details  are  given  which  would 
enable  an  analysis  of  the  item  of  "  tiles,  bricks,  etc.,"  to  be  made.  The  increase 
in  earthenware  represents  imports  of  firebrick  and  similar  material  which  is 
required  in  the  smelting  industry  of  the  country. 

Wood,  Manufactures  of. — Subdivided  as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Furniture   $1,143,770  $1,072,342 

Box  shooks   1,523,207  1,851,714 

Barrels   1,585,629  1,191.360 

Sundries   1,361,335  1,453,951 

$5,613,941  $5,569,367 
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No  changes  of  importance  took  place  during  1929.  The  tendency  of  the 
imports  of  furniture  is  to  decrease  on  account  of  tariff  changes,  customs  duties 
now  being  the  equivalent  of  from  17  cents  to  36  cents  Canadian  currency  per 
pound  weight.  Box  shooks  are  used  principally  by  the  oil  companies,  but  there 
is  also  a  demand  from  the  sugar  estates,  breweries,  etc.  Barrels  are  used  prin- 
cipally  by  the  breweries,  and  Canada  has  recently  received  a  portion  of  the 
trade. 

Arms  and  Explosives. — This  item  is  subdivided  as  follows:  — 

1928  1929 

Explosives                                                                   $3,597,049  $2,689,211 

Arms  and  ammunition                                                     1,500,432  2,677,725 

Matches                                                                           13,067  9,355 

$5,110,548  $5,376,291 

The  increase  in  the  import  of  arms  represents  Government  requirements 
during  the  early  part  of  1929.  The  reduction  in  explosives  refers  to  dyna- 
mite, which  is  widely  used  in  mining  operations. 

Tobacco. — This  is  subdivided  into  the  twTo  following  items:  — 

1928  1929 

Cigars  and  cigarettes   $169,652  $164,331 

Tobacco  n.o.s   1,416  2,839 

$171,068  $167,170 

As  will  be  seen,  no  changes  of  importance  took  place  in  the  value  of 
imports;  they  represent  almost  exclusively  the  requirements  of  the  various 
foreign  colonies  in  Mexico. 

Sundries. — The  most  important  of  the  numerous  items  included  in  this 
heading  are  the  following:  — 

1928  1929 

Musical  instruments                                                    $  5,122,128  $  4,977,339 

Jewellery                                                                       1,618.664  1.298,443 

Scientific  instruments                                                     1,156.278  1,312,904 

Clocks  and  watches                                                        943,086  930.888 

Objects  of  art,  etc                                                              2,451  4.838 

All  others                                                                   7,190,673  7,747,188 

$16,033,280  $16,271,600 

The  decrease  in  musical  instruments  is  accounted  for  by  the  tendency  (seen 
in  other  countries  besides  Mexico)  to  abandon  the  piano  in  favour  of  either  the 
phonograph  or  the  radio;  thus  1,514  pianos  were  imported  in  1928  as  compared 
with  569  in  1929.   Other  changes  in  the  value  of  imports  are  of  minor  interest. 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Bullion.— -This  classification  comprises  the  following 
items: — 

1928  1929 

Gold,  silver  and  platinum   $6,051,118  $4,986,270 

Legal  currency   3,028,387  1,826.167 

Mexican  silver  pesos   735  150,105 

$9,080,240  $6,962,542 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  legal  currency  received  from 
Germany,  the  origin  of  the  imports  is  the  United  States.  None  of  the  items 
are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  CUBA 

Enrique  Heymann,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  June  23,  1931.— The  manufacture  of  shoes  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  Cuba  during  the  past  three  years,  and  very  few  foreign  shoes  of  any 
description  are  now  being  imported.  Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  fac- 
tories and  industrial  improvements,  production  has  increased  sufficiently  to 
supply  local  demands  and  to  allow  for  export  in  considerable  volume  to  such 
markets  as  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela.  Up  to  the  present  Cuba  has 
been  dependent  upon  two  products — sugar  and  tobacco — and  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  encourage  the  country's  dormant  industries  as  well  as  to 
initiate  new  ones. 

At  present  a  new  customs  tariff  is  being  imposed  on  tennis  shoes,  which 
have  heretofore  been  imported  in  large  quantities.  Their  manufacture  (of 
canvas  and  rubber)  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  improvements  are 
steadily  being  made.  The  shoe  industry  is  already  protected  by  high  duties; 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  Cuban  consumption  is  imported.  This  small  per- 
centage covers  chiefly  such  special  footwear  as  arch-supporter  shoes,  orthopaedic 
shoes,  and  other  special  styles  worn  by  the  foreign  population. 

In  addition  to  shoes,  Cuba  also  exports  sole  leather,  manufactured  from 
Cuban  hides,  and  this  is  considered  very  good  for  use  in  tropical  countries. 
Leathers  for  uppers  in  all  colours  and  qualities  of  patent,  calf,  kid,  cabretta, 
side  leathers,  sheepskin,  suede,  etc.,  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  following 
countries,  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 

Cuba  is  a  fairly  good  market  for  quality  leather  of  moderate  price.  She 
imports  some  of  the  higher  grades  for  fine  shoes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
in  low-priced  leathers.  Leather  jobbers  and  shoe  manufacturers  here  as  a  rule 
enjoy  a  good  reputation  for  ability  and  solvency,  and  also  have  good  credit  in 
foreign  countries.  Leathers  imported  from  Canada  are  preferred  by  the  Cuban 
shoe  manufacturers  to  those  from  Europe,  but  strong  competition  is  encountered 
from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  building  up  business  in  Cuba  are 
invited  to  send  samples  and  lowest  quotations  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  Havana. 


CUBA'S  STOCKS  OF  EDIBLE  POTATOES 

Enrique  Heymann,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana, 
writes  under  date  June  24,  1931,  that  at  present  there  is  in  refrigeration  storage 
in  Havana  a  stock  of  Red  Bliss  Triumph  potatoes  of  215,000  crates  of  50  pounds 
each;  of  white  potatoes,  20,000  crates  of  50  pounds  each.  Other  parts  of  the 
island  report  stocks  of  first  and  second  crop  Red  Bliss  Triumph  as  about  18,000 
sacks  of  1  cwt.  each,  and  of  white  potatoes,  80,000  sacks  of  1  cwt.  each. 

The  market  price  quoted  for  first  crop  Cuban  potatoes  is  as  follows:  Red 
Bliss  Triumph,  $2.25  per  cwt.;  and  white  potatoes,  $2  per  cwt.  For  second 
crop,  Red  Bliss  Triumph  is  quoted  at  $1.25  per  cwt.  and  white  potatoes  at  $1.10 
per  cwt.  The  monthly  consumption  for  the  island  is  approximately  105,000 
sacks  of  100  pounds. 

Potatoes  Nos.  2  and  3,  large  stocks  of  which  are  held  in  the  country,  have 
been  set  aside  by  potato  growers  to  be  used  as  seed.  These  will  be  planted  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  the  crop  harvested  in  October.  They  are  not  of  good 
keeping  quality. 
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MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS  IN  PANAMA,  COLOMBIA, 

AND  VENEZUELA 

James  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama 

Panama  City,  June  15,  1931. — Panama  is  a  relatively  important  market  for 
imported  fish,  particularly  dried  codfish  and  canned  salmon  and  sardines.  The 
total  population  of  the  Republic  is  around  450,000,  a  considerable  percentage  of 
whom  are  West  Indians.  The  principal  market  centres  are  Colon  (population 
45.000,  and  Panama,  80,000).  Small  shipments  are  also  made  to  Bocas  del  Toro. 
The  United  States  Government  commissaries  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  also  important 
buyers.  Apart  from  the  considerable  increase  in  consumption  during  the  Lenten 
season,  demand  is  fairly  steady  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  no  direct  steamship  services  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports  to 
Panama;  shipments  must  be  made  via  New  York.  There  are,  however,  direct 
services  from  British  Columbia  ports,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure 
space  for  Panama  particularly  for  small  shipments,  and  seldom  for  refrigerated 
cargo.   Under  such  circumstances,  transhipment  must  be  made  at  San  Francisco. 

The  usual  method  of  representation  is  through  an  agent  working  on  a  com- 
mission basis.  An  alternative  method  is  to  sell  to  a  firm  of  commission  merchants 
who  buy  for  their  own  account.  The  terms  vary,  but  generally  are  thirty  to 
sixty  days'  sight  drafts. 

The  total  consumption  of  imported  fish  in  value  exceeds  $400,000  annually; 
Canada  is  credited  with  approximately  a  third  of  the  supplies.  The  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  restricted  importation  of  small  sardines  from  Norway, 
is  credited  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  from  Canada  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1929,  consisted  chiefly  of:  codfish,  1,224,000  pounds 
($98,130) ;  mackerel,  110,900  pounds  ($6,562) ;  pickled  salmon,  14,500  pounds 
($1,322) ;  canned  salmon,  198,700  pounds  ($21,890) ;  and  sardines,  16,900 
pounds  ($1,657).  For  the  calendar  year  1928  the  principal  exports  from  the 
United  States,  representing  sales  to  the  American  Government  Commissaries, 
were:  codfish,  668,486  pounds  ($55,229);  mackerel  (nil);  pickled  salmon,  7 
barrels  ($173)';  canned  salmon,  259,917  pounds  ($47,466) ;  and  sardines,  232,184 
pounds  ($20,018). 

FRESH  FISH 

There  is  practically  no  fresh  fish  imported  into  Panama.  The  only  exception 
is  a  few  small  shipments  to  the  Canal  Zone.  While  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  cold  storage  facilities,  it  is  mainly  because  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  local  fresh  fish  of  excellent  quality  available.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  domestic  fish  consumed,  but  it  is  available  in  the 
local  markets  throughout  the  year.  The  two  principal  varieties  are  corbina  and 
redsnapper. 

CANNED  AND  DRIED  FISH 

There  is  a  demand  for  all  grades  of  canned  salmon  in  tall  tins,  red,  pinks 
and  chums,  but  the  bulk  of  the  sales  in  red  salmon  are  for  the  Government 
commissaries.  In  sardines  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  the  small  variety. 
The  Canadian  product  is  on  the  market  but  competition  from  Norwegian  ship- 
pers is  very  keen.  There  are  few  Spanish  sardines  sold.  The  California  sardine 
in  tomato  sauce  is  very  prominent.  The  demand  for  canned  lobster  is  negligible, 
as  there  are  local  supplies  of  fresh  lobster  available. 
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The  trade  in  dried  fish  is  a  very  old-established  one,  and  Canadian  shippers 
practically  control  the  trade.  Codfish  is  the  important  item,  although  there 
is  a  small  demand  for  mackerel  and  herring.  In  cod,  whole  fish  without  heads 
packed  in  300-pound  butts  are  shipped. 

IMPORT  DUTY  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  import  duty  on  all  classes  of  fish  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  2  per 
cent  consular  fee. 

The  following  documents  covering  shipments  of  merchandise  to  Panama 
must  be  presented  to  a  Panamanian  consul  for  certification  (there  is  a  Pana- 
manian consulate  in  Halifax,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver):  (1)  commer- 
cial invoice,  three  copies;  (2)  consular  invoice,  six  copies;  (3)  bill  of  lading,  four 
copies.    The  consular  invoice  must  contain  at  least  the  following  data: — 

(1)  Name  of  shipper  or  consignor  and  that  of  consignee,  the  name  of  vessel,  port  of 
departure,  and  port  of  destination. 

(2)  The  mark,  number  and  kind  of  packages,  quantity,  net  and  gross  weight  in  kilo- 
grams, or  if  liquid  capacity  in  litres,  description  of  goods,  and  partial  and  total  price 
or  value. 

(3)  Number  of  packages  must  be  stated,  and  when  quotations  are  c.i.f.  the  costs  of 
freight,  insurance,  packing,  and  commission  should  be  added  separately.  When 
these  are  included  duties  are  levied  on  the  total  amount  of  invoice. 

The  fee  for  certification  of  invoice  is  2  per  cent  of  invoice  value.  When 
amount  of  invoice  is  under  $50,  the  fee  is  $1.  Fee  for  certification  of  bill  of 
lading  is  $1  under  $100,  and  $3  when  amount  is  over  $100.  There  is  no  charge 
for  certification  of  commercial  invoice. 

Colombia 

The  Colombians  are  not  a  fish-eating  people,  and  apart  from  canned 
salmon  and  sardines  there  is  practically  no  market  for  imported  fish.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  centres  of  population — Bogota, 
Medellin  and  Cali — are  located  in  the  interior.  Because  of  the  high  cost  and 
inadequacy  of  transportation  within  the  country,  it  is  only  practicable  to  ship 
canned  varieties.  There  is  no  established  domestic  fishing  industry,  but  fresh 
fish  is  available  intermittently  for  consumption  in  the  coast  cities  of  Barran- 
quilla  and  Cartagena. 

There  are  no  direct  steamship  facilities  available  between  Eastern  Canadian 
ports  and  Colombia,  and  shipments  must  be  made  via  New  York.  Shipments  from 
British  Columbia  ports  to  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  are  made  via  Panama, 
where  transhipment  is  made.  There  is,  however,  a  direct  service  between  Van- 
couver and  Buenaventura.  There  are  no  cold  storage  facilities  available  in 
Colombia. 

Imports  of  fish  into  Colombia  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  canned  varie- 
ties, the  consumption  of  dried,  salted  or  pickled  fish  being  negligible.  Colombian 
crade  statistics  do  not  classify  fish  separately,  but  the  annual  consumption  of  all 
classes  of  fish  would  probably  exceed  $500,000.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  canned  fish,  aside  from  sardines. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1929,  exports  from  Canada  to  Colombia 
of  canned  salmon  and  sardines  amounted  to  683,500  pounds  ($78,403)  and  96,600 
pounds  ($10,128)  respectively.  United  States  exports  of  the  same  items  to 
Colombia  for  the  calendar  year  1928  were  respectively  300,633  pounds  ($45,922) 
and  512,560  pounds  ($43,757). 

Sardines  are  the  most  important  item.  Spain  is  the  principal  supplier  of  the 
small  type  of  sardine,  followed  by  Norway  and  France.  These  sardines  are 
packed  in  olive  oil.  The  Californian  type  of  sardine,  packed  in  15-ounce  oval 
tins  with  tomato  sauce,  gets  a  large  share  of  the  trade. 
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Canned  salmon  imports  are  almost  entirely  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Chums  are  in  greatest  demand,  but  the  consumption  of  the  pink  variety 
is  increasing.    There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  red  salmon. 

The  usual  terms  are  thirty  and  sixty  days'  sight  drafts.  It  is  customary  to 
appoint  a  local  agent. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  present  rate  on  fish  prepared  in  oil,  sauce,  etc.,  is  30  cents  per  kilo 
(2-2  pounds).   The  present  rate  on  dried  fish  is  30  cents  per  kilo. 

All  merchandise  requires  a  consular  invoice  made  out  in  Spanish.  The 
original  invoice  must  be  sent  to  a  consignee  direct  not  later  than  date  on  which 
ship  carrying  the  goods  sails.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  consignee  may 
claim  goods  immediately  on  arrival  as  otherwise  heavy  fines  are  incurred.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  documents  be  sent  direct  to  a  consignee  in  the  interior, 
but  should  be  sent  to  his  agent  at  port  of  entry  or  a  bank  on  the  coast.  It  is 
important  that  the  buyer's  instructions  be  followed  in  every  detail  by  the  shipper, 
particularly  as  regards  the  classification  of  the  merchandise. 

The  bill  of  lading  must  be  authenticated  by  the  Colombian  consul  at  port  of 
shipment.  The  fee  is  50  cents  United  States,  payable  only  on  original.  The  fee 
for  authentication  of  the  consular  invoice  is  3  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  value,  pay- 
able at  port  of  destination.  Consequently  consular  invoice  must  show  the  f.o.b. 
value.    Parcel  post  shipments  do  not  require  a  consular  invoice. 

Commercial  invoices  must  be  sent  to  consignee  in  triplicate  and  should  show 
forth  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  value  of  goods. 

Commercial  invoices  in  triplicate  covering  parcel  post  shipments  must  bear 
the  following: — 

Declaramos  bajo  juramento  que  las  maroas,  numeros,  cantidas  de  bultos,  contenido  de 
los  mismos  y  los  precios  aqui  anotados  son  exactos. 

Merchandise  must  be  consigned  to  either  of  the  following  ports  according 
to  instructions  in  order:  Puerto  Colombia,  Cartagena,  or  Buenaventura. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  under  Colombian  law,  any  person  may  obtain  a 
duplicate  of  the  consular  invoice  for  50  cents  and  secure  release  of  goods  after 
payment  of  customs  duties. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela  is  not  an  important  market  for  imported  fish,  other  than  canned 
sardines  and  salmon.  The  total  propulation  of  the  country  is  approximately 
3,000,000.  Tiiere  are  two  important  commercial  centres — Caracas,  the  capital, 
with  a  population  of  135,000,  and  Maracaibo  with  80,000.  Both  these  cities 
are  located  on  or  near  the  coast. 

There  is  a  domestic  fishing  industry;  fresh  fish  are  available  locally 
throughout  the  year.  There  are  no  production  figures  available.  Fresh  fish 
cannot  be  imported  due  to  absence  of  cold  storage  facilities.  There  is  a  small 
trade  in  dried  salt  fish,  principally  cod  from  New  York,  and  whole  fish  from 
Norway. 

Shipments  from  Eastern  Canada  must  be  made  via  New  York,  and  from 
Vancouver  transhipment  must  be  made  at  Panama  and  Curacao  for  Maracaibo. 

Total  imports  of  fish  of  all  classes  into  Venezuela  in  1928  amounted  to 
$620,150.  of  which  canned  sardines  accounted  for  $419,857  and  canned  salmon 
for  $109,311. 

Canadian  exports  of  canned  salmon  to  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1929,  amounted  to  1,003,300  pounds  ($107,119),  and 'sardines  \o 
153,000  pounds  ($14,908).  Exports  of  the  same  items  from  the  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  1928  were:  canned  salmon,  135,696  pounds  ($19,518), 
and  sardines,  912,229  pounds  ($69,185). 
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Spain  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  sardines  imported,  followed  by  Norway  and 
France.  The  Californian  type  of  sardine  in  15-ounce  oval  tins  is  also  popular. 
In  canned  salmon,  chums  and  pink  varieties  are  in  demand.  The  usual  method 
of  representation  is  through  a  commission  agent.  Terms  are  generally  thirty 
and  sixty  days'  sight  drafts. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Shippers  must  follow  in  every  detail  the  instructions  of  the  buyer  or  his 
agent  in  Venezuela  in  order  to  avoid  fines  and  other  penalties.  The  Venezuelan 
consuls  in  Halifax  and  Montreal  should  be  consulted. 

An  invoice  in  triplicate  should  be  supplied  to  the  nearest  Venezuelan  consul 
or  his  substitute  well  in  advance  of  shipment.  The  invoice  must  be  made  out 
in  Spanish,  and  contain  the  following  information:  name  of  shipper  and  con- 
signee, place  of  shipment,  port  of  destination,  and  the  class,  nationality,  and 
name  of  vessel  carrying  the  goods.  It  must  show  also  the  mark  and  numbering 
of  each  package,  its  class,  contents,  gross  weight  in  kilos — in  letters  and  figures 
— and  its  value  in  dollars  at  port  of  shipment.  The  number  of  packages, 
their  weights  and  values,  must  be  totalled  at  foot  of  respective  columns. 

The  contents  of  the  package  must  be  declared  in  the  same  terms  as  speci- 
fied in  the  tariff  law,  or  when  the  article  is  not  specified,  the  corresponding  tariff 
classification.  The  use  of  ditto  marks  is  not  permitted.  Words  or  marks  erased 
or  amended  must  be  noted  at  bottom  before  the  signature.  When  merchandise 
is  not  included  in  any  of  the  tariff  items,  this  must  be  stated  on  the  invoice 
and  a  description  given  of  the  material  stating  composition. 

All  shipments  of  foodstuffs  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement 
that  the  goods  have  been  inspected  by  a  competent  authority. 

The  consignee  is  considered  under  Venezuelan  law  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
goods  and  may  obtain  possession  of  goods  without  presenting  original  docu- 
ments, on  payment  of  a  small  fee  for  a  duplicate  invoice.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  sales  are  made  on  terms  of  cash  against  documents  or  documents 
on  acceptance  of  drafts. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  import  duty  on  canned  herrings  and  sardines  is  equivalent  to  about 
$1.37  per  100  pounds  and  on  canned  salmon  and  other  canned  fish,  $2.06  per 
100  pounds.  These  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  goods.  Fish 
and  other  foods  prepared  with  tomato  sauce  in  tins  is  a  prohibited  import. 

SCANDINAVIAN   GRAIN  MARKET 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  June  19,  1931. — Spring  was  comparatively  late  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia this  year,  and  an  active  market  for  feeding  stuffs  resulted,  some  agents 
reporting  the  most  active  spring  in  recent  years.  The  greatest  interest  in  feed- 
ing stuffs  has  been  displayed  in  Denmark,  due  to  the  important  cattle-  and  hog- 
raising  industry,  although  in  southern  Sweden,  where  almost  similar  conditions 
obtain,  unusually  large  quantities  of  corn  were  imported.  Although  a  delayed 
spring  would  undoubtedly  make  for  an  increased  demand  for  feeding  stuffs  in 
Sweden,  an  important  factor  in  these  increased  imports  was  the  Swedish  grain 
mixing  law  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1384:  August  9,  1930, 
page  217).  This  law  requires  Swedish  flour  mills  to  grind  a  large  proportion 
of  Swedish-grown  grain,  rye,  or  wheat,  and  in  view  of  the  high  fixed  prices 
which  were  offered  for  grain  by  the  Swedish  mills,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
farmers  were  prompted  to  sell  all  their  grain  of  milling  quality,  and  import 
cheaper  feeding  stuffs. 
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Danish  farmers,  who  in  the  middle  of  May  were  placing  orders  for  feeding 
stuffs,  particularly  oil  rake  and  meal,  for  future  delivery,  were  also  interested 
m  m  ain  feeding  stuffs,  Canadian  Western  No.  3  barley  being  sold  in  fair  volume 
s-J3  to  $23.50  per  1,000  kilos  (50-2  cents  to  51-3  cents  per  bushel)  c.i.f. 
Danish  ports.  Danubian  barley,  which  had  been  difficult  to  secure,  was  being 
sold  in  small  volume  at  100s.  per  1,000  kilos  (55-5  cents  per  bushel)  for  barley 
weighing  63-64  kilos  per  100  litres  (50-8  pounds  per  bushel).  A  fair  business 
has  also  been  done  in  No.  2  Canada  Western  oats  at  $28.75  to  $29.60  per  1,000 
kilos  c.i.f.  Copenhagen,  May  shipment  (44-4  to  45  cents  per  bushel).  Some 
small  isolated  shipments  of  No.  3  Canada  Western  oats  have  been  made  to 
Danish  ports  via  Hamburg,  or  from  stocks  held  in  Hamburg  free  port. 

The  delayed  and  cold  spring  was  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
earlier  unusual  demand  for  feeding  stuffs,  and  stocks  of  the  more  favoured  feeds 
in  European  ports  were,  as  a  consequence,  rapidly  depleted.  A  Norwegian 
buyer  wanted  500  tons  of  barley  about  May  20  for  immediate  delivery  from 
European  ports,  but  the  largest  quantity  he  could  secure  at  any  one  place 
amounted  to  100  tons. 

However,  the  situation  in  Scandinavian  countries  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Due  to  timely  rains,  the  grass  has  come  on 
rapidly,  resulting  in  a  very  inactive  market  for  cattle  feed.  Consumers  of  con- 
centrated foods  are  buying  only  what  is  strictly  necessary.  Values  of  oilcakes 
are  low,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  prices  will  experience  a  further  depre- 
ciation in  the  near  future  as  a  consequence  of  the  continuing  poor  demand. 

The  early  spring  activity  of  the  Danish  market  during  the  past  two  weeks 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  very  dull  and  lifeless  period.  Prices  of  barley  have 
declined,  and  maize  is  also  weaker.  Purchases  in  this  latter  feeding  stuff  have 
been  kept  within  very  narrow  limits  of  late.  For  the  time  being  it  would  appear 
that  barley  is  being  preferred  to  maize  for  the  feeding  of  swine,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  bacon  quality.  This  holds  the  market  and  tends  to  counteract  low 
bacon  prices.  The  nominal  quotation  for  Danubian  barley  weighing  62-63 
kilos  per  100  litres  (50  pounds  per  bushel)  is  90s.  ($21.60)  per  ton  (40  cents  per 
bushel)  for  direct  shipment  c.i.f.  Danish  ports,  but  no  actual  offerings  are 
reported.  No.  3  Canada  Western  barley  is  cheaper  at  about  $21  c.i.f.  Denmark, 
but  no  actual  sales  are  reported,  there  being  difficulty  in  reselling  parcels  now 
arriving  in  Hamburg.  Rye  is  quoted  at  46  guilders  per  ton  (46-7  cents  per 
bushel)  c.i.f.  Hamburg  for  No.  2  and  No.  2  Western  for  June  shipment.  For 
72-73  kilos  per  100  litres  (58-58-5  pounds  per  bushel)  offerings  are  around  52 
guilders  per  ton  (55  cents  per  bushel)  c.i.f.  Danish  ports  in  parcels  of  100  to 
125  tons  monthly,  for  September  and  October  delivery.  European  stocks  of  rye 
appear  to  be  smaller  than  usual,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  fair  demand  will  arise 
for  No.  2  Western  rye. 

Flour  buying  from  abroad,  which  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in 
Sweden,  continues  in  Denmark  and  Norway  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis;  such 
business  as  is  being  done  is  entirely  on  price.  Good  Canadian  straight  flour, 
quoted  on  May  20  at  $3.75  per  100  kilos  c.i.f.  Norwegian  ports,  could  receive 

no  consideration. 

Some  of  the  Norwegian  flour  mills  stopped  production  on  April  14  pending 
a  settlement  of  wage  schedules,  but  this  stoppage  does  not  affect  the  mills  which 
the  Government  itself  operates,  or  some  co-operative  mills.  It  has,  however, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  State  Corn  Monopoly  to  establish  contacts  with 
foreign  millers  of  flour  comparable  to  those  which  Norwegian  mills  produced. 
Recently,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  large  quantities  of  French-milled 
flour  have  been  imported  into  Norway  at  prices  quoted  as  low  as  10.50  kroner 
per  100  kilos  ($2.92)  c.i.f.  Norwegian  ports  in  cotton  sacks. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  (in  metric  tons  of  2,285  pounds) 
of  the  following  commodities  during  the  first  four  months  of  1930  and  1931: 
wheat  flour,  wheat,  rye,  corn  (maize),  oats,  barley,  soya  cake,  cottonseed  cake, 
linseed  cake,  and  various  oilcake  meals: — 


Imports  of  Grain  and  Flour  and  Feedstuff s  into  Scandinavian  Countries  for 
the  Four-m,onths  Period  January  to  April,  1930  and  1931 


Norway 

1930  1931 

Wheat  flour                                         19,274  11,080 

Wheat                                                29,389  33,436 

Rye                                                   62,716  52,352 

Corn  (maize)                                       41,657  59,479 

Oats                                                     1.041  169 

Barley                                                  8,880  15,123 

Oil  meals — 

Soya                                               8,565  7,993 

Cottonseed                                        147  25 

Linseed                                         4,470  7,622 

Oilcake   40 

Soya   . . .  .* 

Cottonseed   . . .  .* 

Linseed  

Soya  bean    

Linseed   .... 

*  Unspecified. 


Figures  in  Metric  Tons 
Sweden 


Denmark 


1930 
6,386 
52,848 
31,429 
40,061 
15,630 
37 


42,352 


40,198 
10,598 


1931 
645 
30,837 
3,823 
96,601 
19,198 
77 


61,180 


9,960 
15,544 


1930 
19,240 
36,651 
78,336 
109,899 
55,346 
81,438 

33,769 


1931 
22,561 
63,826 
71.895 

132,967 
25,194 

182,828 

12,938 


Other  oilcake  meals 


1,815 

2,623 
12,720 
15,887 


770 

3,53  i 
18,206 
15,498 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  APRIL,  1931 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 

[1  yen  equals  at  par  $0-4985] 

Tokyo,  June  12,  1931. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during  the  month 
of  April,"l931,  was  valued  at  208,468,488  yen  as  compared  with  265,778,151  yen 
m  April,  1930— a  decrease  of  57,309,663  yen. 

During  the  month  under  review  imports  were  valued  at  126,936,440  as 
compared  with  148,484,271  yen  for  April,  1930— a  decline  of  21,547,831  yen. 
Exports  declined  from  117,293,880  yen  in  April,  1930,  to  81,532,048  yen  in  1931 
— a  reduction  of  35,761,832  yen.  The  excess  of  imports  during  the  month  of 
April,  1931,  amounted  to  45,404,392  yen,  being  an  increase  of  14,214,001  yen 
from  31,190,391  yen  during  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
during  the  months  of  April,  1930  and  1931,  together  with  the  increase  or 
decrease: — 


Yen 

1931 
81,532.048 
126,936,440 

1930 
117.293,880 
148,484,271 

Inc.  or  Dec. 
-35.761.832 
-21,547,831 

Total  

Yen 

208,468,488 

265,778,151 

-57,309,663 

Excess  of  imports  . . 

. .  Yen 

45,404,392 

31,190,391 

+  14,214,001 

IMPORTS 

Of  the  total  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  during  the  period  under  review, 
iron  and  manufactures  thereof  declined  by  nearly  7,000,000  yen  in  value 
(3.102,142  yen  as  against  9,941,141  yen) — the  largest  decrease  in  any  single 
item.  Oilcake  showed  the  next  largest  decline  in  value,  amounting  to  over 
3,300,000  yen  (6,689,162  yen  as  compared  with  9,993,256  yen).  Machinery  with 
a  reduced  import  of  slightly  over  3,100,000  yen  (4,107,899  yen  as  against  7,245,- 
351  yen),  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  2,800,000  yen  (237,429  yen  as  compared 
with  3,079,038  yen),  and  beans  and  peas  with  2,500,000  yen  (3,315,319  yen  as 
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against  5,842.318  yen)  were  the  next  most  important  items  showing  considerable 
decreases.  Of  the  total  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  these  five  commodities 
account  for  87  per  cent.  Other  items  which  showed  decreases  in  value  of  over 
1,000,000  yen  were  wheat  (3,756,671  yen  as  compared  with  5,296,001  yen), 
lumber  (3,322,807  yen  as  against  4,804,647  yen),  rice  and  paddy  (631,845  yen 
as  against  1,991,619  yen),  and  ores  (1,363,395  yen  as  against  2,642,615  yen). 
Two  items  showed  substantial  increases  both  in  quantity  and  value,  the  most 
important  being  raw  cotton.  Imports  during  the  month  of  April,  1931,  were 
95,923  tons  in  quantity  valued  at  42,110,333  yen  as  compared  with  57,854  tons 
valued  at  34,313,929  yen  during  April,  1930,  which  is  an  increase  of  38,069  tons 
in  quantity  and  7,796,404  yen  in  value.  This  increase  is  chiefly  accounted  for 
by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  Imports  of  wool,  particularly  from  Aus- 
tralia, during  April,  1931,  amount  to  8,410  tons  (8,745,903  yen)  as  compared 
with  4,385  tons  (6,720,295  yen)  in  April,  1930.  The  quantity  imported  was 
almost  double,  although  the  value  increased  by  only  slightly  more  than  2,000,000 
yen.  The  imports  of  wheat,  which  declined  in  value  by  1,539,330  yen  during 
April,  1931,  as  compared  to  the  previous  April,  showed  a  quantitative  increase 
of  over  40,000  tons.  Imports  of  wheat  amounted  to  100,206  tons  (3,756,671 
yen)  as  compared  with  60,205  tons  (5,296,001  yen)  in  April,  1930,  thus  reflect- 
ing the  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Another  commodity  which  registered 
a  decline  in  value,  although  the  quantity  imported  decreased,  was  oilcake. 
Imports  amounted  to  189,693  tons  (6,689,162  yen)  as  compared  with  161,498 
tons  (9,993,256  yen)  in  April,  1930.  Other  commodities  wdrich  showed  a  quan- 
titative increase  and  a  decrease  in  value  were  wheat  bran,  rubber,  fresh  eggs, 
fresh  beef,  and  hemp. 

EXPORTS 

During  the  period  under  review,  out  of  a  total  decrease  in  the  value  of 
exports  amounting  to  35,761,832  yen,  raw  silk  and  cotton  tissues  accounted  for 
over  51  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  exported  during  April,  1931,  amounted 
to  1,397  tons,  which  is  a  slight  increase  as  compared  to  April  of  the  previous 
year.  However,  the  value  declined  from  24,150,459  yen  in  1930,  to  14,435,612 
yen  in  1931,  being  a  net  decrease  in  value  of  9,714,847  yen.  Exports  of  cotton 
tissues  amounted  to  98,533,000  yards  (14,499,372  yen)  as  compared  with  130,- 
941,000  yards  (23,131,696  yen)  ^in  April,  1930.  The  exports  of  potteries,  silk 
tissues,  and  manufactures  of  iron  constituted  another  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
decrease.  Potteries  declined  from  3,554,182  yen  in  value  in  April,  1930,  to 
1,335,556  yen  in  April  of  this  year.  The  value  of  silk  tissues  exported  was 
3,601,171  yen  as  compared  with  5,311,578  yen  in  April,  1930,  being  a  decrease  of 
1.710,407  yen.  Manufactures  of  iron  declined  from  2,185,719  yen  in  April, 
1930,  to  884,742  yen  in  April,  1931.  Other  items  showing  substantial  decreases 
were  knitted  goods,  waste  and  floss  silk,  cotton  yarn,  vegetable  wax,  lumber, 
and  tinned  goods.  The  only  item  which  showed  any  substantial  increase  in 
exports  was  rice  and  paddy,  which  increased  in  April,  1931,  to  26,240  tons  in 
quantity  and  1,852,228  yen  in  value  from  25,201  tons  in  quantity  and  1,664,657 
yen  in  value.  Other  items  showing  similar  increases  were  tea  and  hats  and  caps, 
both  of  which  registered  an  increase  in  value  of  over  500,000  yen. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  trade  with  Canada  in  April  was  valued  at  3,415,908  yen  as  com- 
pared with  6,069,157  yen  in  April,  1930— a  decline  of  2,653,249  yen.  Imports 
from  Canada  decreased  by  2,040,499  yen,  and  exports  to  Canada  by  612,750 
yen.    Wheat  accounted  for  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  decline  in  imports,  the 
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figure  being  531,217  yen  as  against  1,610,759  yen  in  1930.  The  next  item  show- 
ing the  largest  decrease  in  value  was  pulp,  which  declined  by  201,660  yen  (362,- 
197  yen  as  against  623,857  yen).  Increased  values  are  noted  in  lead  (376,880 
as  against  320,237  yen),  printing  paper  (25,231  yen  as  against  nil),  zinc  (144,- 
116  as  against  127,313  yen),  and  lumber  (606,248  as  against  582,938  yen), 
all  of  which  increased  in  quantity  as  well. 

In  the  exports  to  Canada  the  principal  declines  were  in  raw  silk,  silk  tissues, 
and  potteries. 


FORTHCOMING  GOOD  ROADS  EXHIBITION  AT  SHANGHAI 

The  Good  Roads  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Shanghai  from  September  12 
to  October  2,  inclusive,  1931,  to  commemorate  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the 
National  Good  Roads  Association  of  China  movement. 

The  exhibition  has  the  support  of  the  national,  provincial  and  municipal 
authorities,  leading  banking,  financial,  industrial  and  educational  institutions 
of  China,  and  guarantees  have  been  received  which  should  ensure  its  financial 
success. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  with  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  Minister  of  Finance;  and  customs  officials,  to  arrange 
special  duty  exemption  privileges  for  exhibitors. 

The  exhibition  grounds  and  buildings  will  occupy  an  area  of  approximately 
10  acres.  Provision  is  being  made  for  200  exhibitors'  booths,  approximately 
600  square  feet  each  in  size.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  limited  number  of 
smaller  spaces  at  reduced  rates  specially  adapted  for  use  by  exhibitors  not 
showing  machinery,  vehicles,  etc.,  but  who  wish  to  be  represented.  A  large  area 
will  be  available  within  the  grounds  for  practical  demonstration  of  road-making 
machinery,  vehicles,  etc. 

The  exhibition  committee  invite  exhibits  relating  to  and  embracing  the 
following  (among  other)  classifications:  — 

Road  building  machinery,  materials,  tools,  and  accessories. 

Concrete  culverts. 

Corrugated  steel-pipe  culverts. 

Excavating  and  dredging  machinery. 

Traffic  signals,  safety  devices,  highway  railways. 

Motor  cars,  trucks,  motor  cycles,  trailers,  and  accessories. 

Allocation  of  booths  is  in  the  hands  of  the  building  sub-committee,  who 
will  deal  impartially  with  applications  and  allot  space  according  to  priority  of 
application.  Oversea  exhibitors,  without  representation  in  China,  may  utilize 
the  services  of  their  national  trade  representative  or  consul,  or  if  desired,  the 
exhibition  executive  committee  will  act  for  them  as  well  as  arrange  to  receive 
exhibits,  place  them  in  the  exhibition,  and  if  desired  arrange  for  their  return; 
all  expenditure  incurred  to  be  for  account  of  individual  exhibitors. 

Provisional  applications  are  now  being  received,  and  prospective  exhibitors 
are  urged  to  anticipate  their  space  requirements  and  communicate  with  the 
exhibition  secretaries,  No.  16  Jinkee  road,  Shanghai,  China — cable,  radio  and 
telegraphic  address  being  "  Roadxibit,"  Shanghai. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  space  of  600  square  feet  in  size  will  average 
between  500  taels  ($155)  and  600  taels  ($186).  After  exhibition  costs  are  com- 
piled, a  definite  figure  will  be  authorized  and  embodied  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
exhibition. 
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NEW  TARIFF  OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

A  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Bahamas,  assented  to  May  28,  1931, 
altered  the  rates  of  duty  on  a  number  of  items,  and  several  items  formerly 
exempt  from  duty  were  made  dutiable.  Some  changes  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  British  preferential 
rates  quoted  are  applicable  to  Canadian  and  other  British  Empire  products.  All 
non-British  goods  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 


Apples  

Beans;  peas  

Bicycles  

Bolts  and  nails  of  copper  or 
composition;  copper  and  yel- 
low metal  in  sheets  

Bran,  dairy  feed  

Bread  and  biscuits,  common  .  . 

Cement  

Cheese  

Chicken  feed  

Dairy  feed  

Eggs  of  poultry  

Engines,  steam,  oil,  gas  or  elec- 
tric; gas  machines;  gas-mak- 
ing machines;  laundry  mach- 
ines: machines  for  sawing, 
working  and  dressing  lum- 
ber; lathes;  power  presses.. 

Gasoline;  petrol  

Meat  fresh,  all  kinds  

Meat,  dried,  salted  or  cured  in 
units  not  less  than  5  lb.  net.  . 

Meat,  dried,  salted  or  cured, 
other   

Memorial  windows;  monumen- 
tal tablets;  tombstones;  rail- 
ings for  grave  enclosures   .  . 

Motor  cars  

Musical  instruments  and  parts, 
attachments  and  records  (not 
toys)   

Oats  other  than  cereals  

Potatoes,  Irish  

Railway  and  tramway  roiling 
stock,  rails,  sleepers,  spikes 
and  nails  

Rope,  other  than  metal  

Shingles  of  wood  (except  cyp- 
ress)  .  . . 

Surgical  instruments  and  appli- 
ances and  parts  thereof  .  . 

Tar;  tallow;  tow;  rosin;  pitch 

Turpentine  in  units  not  less 
than  1  gal  

Typewriters  

Vehicles  to  be  drawn  by  horses, 
mules  or  donkeys  


Former 

Rates 

New 

Rates 

British 

General 

British 

General 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

7id.  brl. 

Is.  3d.  brl. 

6£%  ad  val. 

12-|%  ad  val. 

4£d.  bush. 

6d.  bush. 

Is.  6d.  100  lb. 

2s.  100  lb. 

7s.  6d.  each 

%  n (]  val 

&  g  /o  civ.t  veil* 

124%  ad  val. 

5f%  ad  val. 

74%  ad  val. 

9|%  ad  val. 

12|%  ad  val. 

2id.  bush. 

3d.  bush. 

4|-d.  100  lb. 

6d. 100  lb. 

Is.  Hd.brl. 

Is.  6d.brl. 

9|%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

Free 

Free 

2-|-d.  100  lb. 

3d.  1001b. 

4d.lb. 

Id.  lb. 

61%  ad  val. 

12J%  ad  val. 

3|d.  bush. 

44d. bush 

4-kl.  100  lb. 

6d. 100  lb. 

3|d.  bush. 

4Jd.  bush 

4i-d.  100  lb. 

6d.  100  lb. 

9|%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

2id.  doz. 

3d.  doz. 

Free 

Free 

9|%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

J. gti.  gai. 

i2ci.  gai. 

i2u.  gai. 

2d.  gal. 

Free 

Free 

4s.  100  lb. 

8s.  100  lb. 

Is.  6d.  100  lb. 

3s.  100  lb. 

2s.  100  lb. 

4s.  1001b. 

IS.  DCl.  1UU  ID. 

OS.  1UU  10. 

O4  70  all  Val. 

19i%  ;id  val 

Free 

Free 

Q3%  ad  val 

12 \ %  ad  val. 

74%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 

9|%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

3f  %  ad  val. 

5%  ad  val. 

9|%  ad  val. 

12*%  ad  val. 

3|d.  bush. 

4|d.  bush. 

44d.  100  lb. 

6d. 100  lb. 

9d.brl. 

Is.  6d.brl. 

Is.  100  lb. 

2s.  100  lb. 

Free 

Free 

9-1%  ad  val. 

12^%  ad  val. 

5|%  ad  val. 

74%  ad  val. 

3s.  9d.  100  lb. 

5s.  100  lb. 

9d.  1,000 

Is.  1,000. 

4£d.  1,000  1.  in. 

6d.  1,000  1.  in. 

Free 

Free 

9f%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

5|%  ad  val. 

7i%  ad  val. 

9|%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

2£d.  gal. 

3d.  gal. 

4M.  gal. 

6d.  gai. 

3|%  ad  val. 

5%  ad  val. 

9-1%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

74%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 

9|%  ad  val. 

124%  ad  val. 

Minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  duty  are  specified  on  a  schedule  of  agri- 
cultural products,  including  many  tropical  fruits.  The  minimum  duties  are  in 
effect  but  mav  be  increased  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  such  increased  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rates  set  out  in  the  schedule.  This  schedule  includes 
beans  and  peas,  corn,  cornmeal  and  hominy,  fresh  meats,  onions,  eggs,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  unenumerated  in  the  tariff. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

France  Decreases  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  20  per  Cent 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1430 
(June  27) ,  page  1080,  regarding  the  increase  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  in 
percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  in  the  making  of  bread  flour,  Mr.  Hercule 
Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  under  date  of  July  2 
that  by  a  French  Government  decree  of  July  1  the  foreign  wheat  percentage 
was  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Barre  has  further  cabled  under  date  of  July  6 
that  by  a  decree  of  July  3  this  percentage  has  been  further  reduced  to  20  per 
cent. 

Tariff    Changes    in  Mexico 

The  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City  advises  under  date  June  24  that 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Mexican  import  tariff  on  wines,  cork,  fertilizers, 
stoves,  heaters,  and  ovens. 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  duties  on  construction  lumber  not 
more  than  2-2  inches  in  thickness  and  9  feet  10  inches  in  length,  the  tariff  on 
which  is  reduced  to  70  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos  (about  $3.90  per  M  f.b.m.) 
until  June  30,  1932,  after  which  the  previous  duty  of  2  pesos  per  100  gross 
kilos  will  be  reimposed. 

Details  of  the  other  changes  mentioned  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

Compulsory  Milling  of  Domestic  Wheat  in  Italy 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  June  19,  1931,  that  the  obligation  that  has  been  imposed  on  Italian 
mills  to  grind  Italian  wheat  for  home  consumption  up  to  95  per  cent  of  the  total 
wheat  ground  in  the  mills,  and  which  went  into  effect  on  July  2,  1931,  does  not 
apply  to  flour  and  flour  meal  destined  for  exportation,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  products  for  which  by  current  laws  temporary  importation  of  wheat  is 
permitted. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  millers  to  keep  a  register  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
shipments  of  wheat  and  flour.  Regulations  laid  down  by  ministerial  decree  of 
June  15  state  that  this  will  be  inspected  by  the  local  controller  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  and  the  register  will  show  quantities  on  hand  on  July  2 
of  (a)  domestic  wheat  and  (b)  foreign  wheat.  Parcels  of  foreign  wheat  intro- 
duced after  that  date  shall  be  registered  daily,  and  also  parcels  of  domestic 
wheat.  The  register  on  the  discharge  sheet  will  show  quantities  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wheat  ground  daily.  It  will  also  show  such  quantities  as  are  ground 
for  exportation,  etc.  Transhipments  of  wheat  between  the  mills  must  also  be 
registered.  Customs  officers  will  at  the  end  of  each  week  advise  the  local  con- 
trollers of  the  Department  of  Finance  as  to  the  quantities  of  wheat  imported. 

Italian  Regulations  Reparding  the  Importation  of  Radio-electric  Materials 

Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  writes  under 
date  June  17,  1931,  that  in  order  to  protect  the  domestic  manufacture  of  radios 
and  radio-electric  materials,  the  Italian  law  of  January  8,  1931,  limited  the 
importation  of  radio-electric  materials  to  those  cases  in  which  special  authoriz- 
ation for  importation  had  been  granted.  Under  article  2  of  the  law,  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  was  empowered  to  issue  such  special  authorization. 
In  order  that  the  examination  of  such  requests  might  be  carried  out  with  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  the  Minister  of  Communications,  acting  in  concert 
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with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  appointed  a  commission  composed  of  five  experts, 
by  ministerial  decree  dated  April  7,  1931.  The  duty  of  this  commission  is  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  all  the  requests  for  the  importation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned materials.  Since  its  appointment  the  commission  has  published  regu- 
lations concerning  information  to  be  furnished  by  importing  firms  in  order  that 
release  of  the  necessary  authorization  may  be  carried  out  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

A  copy  of  the  regulations  is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  in  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


GLASGOW  CIVIC  AND  EMPIRE  WEEK 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  16,  1931. — During  the  Civic  and  Empire  Week  in  Glasgow,  • 
which  was  held  from  May  29  to  June  6,  and  which  was  opened  by  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  Adamson,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  an  exhibition  took  place  in 
Kelvin  Hall.  At  this  event  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  had  the  largest  exhibit, 
occupying  30,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  The  countries 
taking  part  included  all  the  dominions  and  colonies,  and  the  exhibit  was  designed 
to  lead  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their  vast  resources,  and  to  provide  for  inspec- 
tion, by  the  trade  and  the  public,  of  a  comprehensive  display  of  the  food  pro- 
ducts of  the  Empire.  The  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission  was  represented; 
fifty-seven  brands  of  various  Canadian  food  products  were  shown,  and  samples 
of  no  less  than  twenty-nine  of  these  products  were  offered  for  sale.  Over  25,000 
samples  were  sold,  and  more  than  7,000  Maple  Leaf  recipe  books  were  dis- 
tributed. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 


Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit 
the  following  cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China: — 

Montreal    and    District    .  .  July  13  to  24  Halifax  Aug.    3  and  4 

Sherbrooke  July  27  St.  John  Aug.    5  and  6 

Three  Rivers  July  28  Ottawa  Aug.  10  to  12 

Quebec  July  29  and  30  Arnprior  and  Pembroke    .Aug.  13 


Mr.  Turcot 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  will  visit  the 
following  cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  Greece: — 


Smith's  Falls  July  17 

Kingston  July  18 

Bowmanville    ..    .....    ..July  20 

Toronto  and  District. .    . .  July  21  to  Aug.  4 

Hamilton  Aug.  5  and  6 

Niagara  Falls  Aug.  7 

Brantford  Aug.  8 

Stratford  Aug.  10 

Goderich  Aug.  11 

Guelph    and    Kitchener    . .  Aug.  12 


Gait  Aug.  13 

London  Aug.  14  and  15 

Walkerville  Aug.  17 

Winnipeg  Aug.  21  and  22 

Regina  Aug.  24 

Saskatoon  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  2 

Vancouver,    Victoria  and 

New  Westminster    . .    .  .  Sept.    5  to  15 

Vernon  Sept.  16 

West   Summerland  Sept.  18 


Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver, 
with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  for  Montreal,  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns 
and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  6 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  6,  1931.  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  June  29,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


JN  onunal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Parity 

in  l\Tr\i"» f voi  1 
1x1  iAXUlILl  cell 

in  Montreal 

Umciai 

Country 

VV  Cci\.  tr lining 

June  29 

Week  ending 

o  my  u 

±>ank  liate 

A      i  • 

C    1  "IT 

.  14U  / 

•$  .1415 

$  .1414 

.  ioUU 

.  1395 

.  1399 

.0073 

.0073 

v^zecnosiovakia  . 

.  0300 
.2684 

■  .0297 
.2686 

4 

3* 

T>  „  1. 

.  2680 

.  0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

2 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

oqoo 
.  ZooZ 

.2379 

.2380 

7 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.8666 

4.8806 

4.8808 

9 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  

.  4020 

.4033 

.4037 

o 

.  1749 

.  1752 

.1755 

7 

Italy   

.0526 

.0524 

.  0525 

H 

1930 

m  77 

.0178 

6i 

^2680 

.2684 

.2686 

4 

1.0805 

.0446 

.0446 

7$ 
8 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

.0946 
.  2688 

.0955 
.2690 

6 

3 

.2080 

.1930 

.1938 

.1947 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0037 

1.0031 

li 

.4244 

.3224 

.3235 

.1196 

.0777 

.0772 

Chile  

.1217 

.1217 

.1216 

9 

.9733 

.9711 

.9705 

7 

.4985 

.4932 

.4929 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2823 

.2821 

7 

.1930 

.178] 

.1830 

1.0342 

.5871 

.5918 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  . . 

 Dollar 

.2565 

.2595 

.3650 

.  3623 

.3623 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4958 

.4955 

5.1 1 

.4020 

.4040 

.4037 

4* 

 Tael 

.3218 

.3247 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4416 

.4413 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5646 

.5642 

 $ 

Barbados  . . 

 $ 

1.013 

1.01^—1.02| 

l.OlMe— 1.02i 

 %) 

4.8666 

4.8832 

4.8827 

Other  British  West  Indies.. 

1.013 

1.01—1.024 
.  0393 

l.OlMo—  1.025/i6 

.0392 

.  0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.4943 

5.0058 

5.0058 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  >can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor:  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.);  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  senjd  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1874.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  canned  goods  agents  wish  to  represent  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobster  on  a  commission  basis. 

1S75.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  canned  goods  agents  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  exporter  of  canned  salmon  on  a  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous 

1876.  Cardboard  and  Tinfoil. — A  commission  agent  in  Cuba  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  cardboard  for  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  boxes,  and  also  exporters  of  tin- 
foil for  box  covering,  wrappers,  etc.,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1877.  Newsprint. — Agent  in  Athens  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  concern 
exporting  newsprint. 

1878.  W  allboard. — Rotterdam  agency  and  commission  house  desire  to  establish  con- 
nections with  Canadian  manufacturing  exporters  of  woodfibre  wallboards. 

1879.  Douglas  Fir  Bbamsj — Alexandria  importer  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  for 
100  standards  merchantable  quality  Douglas  fir  beams  6  inches  by  6  inches  to  16  inches  by 
16  inches  in  lengths  of  20  to  45  feet  (average  30  feet). 

1880.  Wood  Pegs. — A  Bristol  distributing  house  desires  c.i.f.  Bristol  quotations  on  wood 
shoe  pegs.  Samples  and  prices  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1881.  Hand  Shoe  Tacks. — West  of  England  distributors  desire  quotations  on  Canadian 
fine  hand  shoe  tacks.    Offerings  to  be  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

1882.  Machine  and  Hand  Tools. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  hardware  merchants  are 
interested  in  receiving  quotations  on  new  lines  of  machine  and  hand  tools,  etc. 

1883.  Zinc  Sheets. — Importer  and  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City  wishes  to  receive 
quotations  for  zinc  sheets  similar  to  those  supplied  to  manufacturers  of  lithographic  plates. 
They  should  be  unpolished,  and  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  lithographic  plates  in 
Mexico;  sizes  required  are  18  inches  by  36  inches,  No.  16  gauge,  or  alternatively  50  by  100 
cms.,  No.  16  gauge.  Prices  should  include  delivery  at  Vera  Cruz  or  Mazatlan,  and  no  com- 
mission to  agent  need  be  included. 

1884.  Copper  Sheets. — An  importer  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  quotations  for 
copper  sheets,  22  inches  by  28  inches,  No.  16  gauge,  similar  to  those  supplied  to  manufac- 
turers of  photo  engraving  plates.  Preliminary  orders  will  be  in  quantities  of  25  to  50  sheets, 
with  possibilities  of  large  increase  in  the  future. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  July  17  and  Aug.  21;  Beaverford,  July  24  and  Aug.  28; 
Beaverburn,  July  31;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Evanger,  July  25;   Hada  County,  Aug.  10 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  July  25;  Kastalia,  Aug.  22 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;   Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Belfast. — Torr  Head,  Aug.  4;  Fanad  Head,  Aug.  15 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 
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To  Dublin.— Dunaff  Head,  July  30;  Fanad  Head,  Aug.  15— both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Cork).  4  _ 

To  Bremen.— Havel,  July  15;  Bochum,  July  2&— both  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Frode,  July  12;  Svanhild,  Aug.  15^-both  Scan- 
dinavian-American Line;   Lagaholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Lagaholm,  Swedish- American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  8. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  July  24. 

To  Glasgow.— Minnedosa,  Aug.  7;  Melita,  Aug.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
July  17  and  Aug.  14;  Athenia,  Aug.  1  and  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Aug.  1;  Montrose,  Aug.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Havel, 
July  15;  Bochum,  July  29— both  Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre— Grey  County,    July  27;  Lista,  Aug.  11— both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  17  and  Aug.  12;  Melita,  July  24  and  Aug. 
21;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  1;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  7;  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  Aug.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  24  and  Aug.  21;  Andania,  Aug.  7 
— both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  July  18  and  Aug.  15;  iLaurentic,  Aug.  1  and  29 — both  White 
Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  July  17  and  Aug.  21;  Beaverford,  July  24  and  Aug.  28; 
Beaverburn,  July  31;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Alaunia,  July  17  and  Aug.  14;  Aurania,  July  24  and  Aug.  21;  Ausonia,  Aug.  1;  Ascania, 
Aug.  7 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  July  16;  Manchester  Brigade,  July  23;  Man- 
chester Division,  July  30;   Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  July  24. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  July  15;  Grey  County,  July  27;  Lista,  Aug.  11 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  5. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  July  18;  Valleluce,  Aug.  1 — both  Llo}rd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe. 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demeraraj — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  Canadian  National  SIS.,  July  25. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras.— --Lady  Rodney,  July  17;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor 
accept  Belize  cargo),  July  24;  Lady  Somers,  July  31 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  July  16;  Marie  Horn, 
July  31 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — i 
Canadian  Highlander,  July  25;  Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  29— both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  July  25;  Calumet,  Aug.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

Ta  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor,  July  20;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Aug.  20 — both  Canadian  National  SS.;  Halizones,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  8  (calls  at 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  only) ;   a  steamer,  Canadian^South  American  Line,  July  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fleurus,  July  17  and  31  and  Aug.  14; 
Hansi,  July  23  and  Aug.  6  and  20 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness- 
Red  Cross  Line,  July  25  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  July  13  and  27;  New  Northland,  July  22  and 
Aug.  5— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  July  28;   Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Missouri,  July  13;  Maryland,  Aug.  11 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  July  18  and  Aug.  13;  Gripsholm,  July  25 — both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  Johns,  Nfld.— Fort  St.  George,  July  14  and  28  and  Aug.  11;  Nerissa,  July  21  and 
Aug.  4 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  July  28;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Sambro,  July  18  and  Aug.  1;  Farnorth,  July  26  and  Aug.  8 — both 
Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre) ;  Miagnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July 
23  and  Aug.  6  and  20  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  M ontserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  21 ;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  4 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  16;  Cornwallis 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  30 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Oathcart,  July  13;  Cavelier,  July  27 — both  Canadian  National 
(also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Pickford  &  Black,  July  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Iritis,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad.  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — "Consul  Horn,  July  21;  Marie  Horn, 
\ug.  5 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  July  18  and  Aug.  5  and  19;  Empress  of  France, 
July  25  and  Aug.  15;  Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS,  July  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  14;  Lady  Nelson,  July  28 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  10;  Protesilaus, 
July  14;  Ixion,  Aug.  11— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong); 
Seattle,  July  25;  Tacoma,  Aug.  2)5 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at 
Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  July  18;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  1;  Empress  of 
Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  29 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Aug.  10  (also  calls  at 
Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  July  20;  x<\rizona  Maru, 
Aug.  28 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Dairen) ;  Heian  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  Aug.  6  (also  calls  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Lcgaspi. — Margaret, 
July  18;   Melville,  Aug.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  July;  Oakworth,  August — both  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 

Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  22;  Aorangi,  Aug.  19 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Mirrabooka,  July;  a  steamer,  August — both  Trans- 
atlantic SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cross,  July  15;  Golden  Cloud  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Aug. 
15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (also  calls  at  New  Ply- 
mouth), July  25;  Wairuna  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier),  Aug.  29 — both  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam; — Nebraska,  July  20;  Loch  Goil,  Aug.  2;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Aug.  16;  Dinteldyk,  Aug.  29 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton'). 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Glasgow. — Gregalia,  July  15;  Moveria,  Aug.  5 — both  Bal- 
four, Guthne  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  July  25. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Johnson  Line,  Aug.  1. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  July  14; 
California,  July  26;  Fella,  Aug.  15;  Timavo,  Aug.  27 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  July  22;  San  Antonia,  Aug.  13; 
Washington,  Aug.  28 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe  — 
Taranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  July  12. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos^ — West  Nilus,  July  15;  Hollywood,  Aug.  9; 
West  Notus,  Aug.  27 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — Sveadrott,  [Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  July  25. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  July  23;  Point  Arena.  Aug. 
22 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) . — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co,  July  18. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Aaent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J,  Gtjay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,   Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormaok.  Address  for  letters — Afpartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters—P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  'the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  P^tsia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

h.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Ghina.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Coin« 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  #  letters— Apartado  Num.  1264) is,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  MACGiLLrvRAY,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  include©  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sftreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NEW  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  Prime  Minister,  on  July  13,  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  copy 
of  a  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Australia,  signed  on  June  5,  at 
Ottawa,  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett  and  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  and  on 
July  8,  at  Canberra,  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Scullin,  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Hon.  Parker  J.  Moloney,  Minister  of  Markets  and  Transport. 

The  new  trade  agreement  provides  for  exchange  of  British  Preferential 
schedules  except  as  set  forth  in  two  schedules,  one  of  which  sets  forth  special 
Canadian  rates  on  some  Australian  products,  while  the  other  specifies  the  tariff 
treatment  accorded  by  Australia  to  Canada  on  certain  items,  as  well  as 
enumerating  a  dozen  items  which  Australia  reserves  as  regards  granting  tariff 
preference. 

Canada  is  to  be  accorded  the  British  Preferential  tariff  of  Australia  on 
415  of  the  433  items  comprising  the  entire  tariff.  On  six  items  the  Intermediate 
tariff  will  apply  and  on  the  other  twelve,  the  General  tariff.  An  important  con- 
cession to  Canada  is  the  creation  of  some  larger  margins  of  preference  than 
existed  in  the  former  tariff.  In  this  way  the  margin  of  preference  on  canned 
salmon  is  increased  from  3  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound.  On  most  classes  of 
lumber  preferences  of  2s.  per  100  board  feet  are  established. 

The  new  agreement  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  of  interest  to  nearly  all 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  Canada.  Detailed  information  concerning  the 
preferences  applicable  to  specific  articles  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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Schedule 

trade  agreement  between  canada  and  australia 

His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  being  desirous  of  improving 
and  extending  the  commercial  relations  existing  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
and  affirming  the  principle  of  granting  tariff  preferences  the  one  to  the  other 
on  goods  of  their  produce  or  manufacture  for  their  mutual  advantage,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  Articles: — 

Article  I 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  The  Customs  Tariff  of  Canada,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  Canada  grants: — 

1.  (a)  To  the  goods  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  hereto,  being  the  produce 

or  manufacture  of  Australia,  when  imported  into  Canada,  the  tariff 
rates  and  provisions  indicated  in  the  said  Schedule  A; 
(b)  To  all  other  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Australia,  when 
imported  into  Canada,  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff. 

2.  The  tariff  advantages  conceded  by  Section  1  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
only  to  goods  imported  direct  into  Canada. 

Article  II 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  The  Customs  Tariff  of  Australia,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  Australia  grants: — 

1.  (a)  To  the  goods  enumerated  in  Schedule  B  hereto,  being  the  produce 

or  manufacture  of  Canada,  when  imported  into  Australia,  the  tariff 
rates  and  provisions  indicated  in  the  said  Schedule  B; 
(6)  To  all  other  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada,  when  im- 
ported into  Australia,  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff. 

2.  The  tariff  advantages  conceded  by  Section  1  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
only  to  goods  that  have  been  shipped  from  Canada  to  Australia  and  have  not 
been  transhipped,  or,  if  transhipped,  then  only  if  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Collector  of  Customs  that  the  intended  destination  of  the  goods 
when  originally  shipped  from  Canada  was  Australia. 

Article  III 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  the  amendment  of  either  the  Cana- 
dian or  the  Australian  tariff  in  force  on  the  date  on  which  this  Agreement  comes 
into  force — 

1.  Canada  will,  in  regard  to  the  goods  enumerated  in  Schedule  A,  maintain 
at  least  the  actual  difference  between  the  rates  charged  on  goods  imported  from 
Australia  and  those  imposed  by  the  British  Preferential,  Intermediate,  and 
General  Tariffs  respectively  and 

2.  Australia  will,  in  regard  to  the  goods  enumerated  in  Schedule  B,  main- 
tain in  respect  of  the  goods  from  Canada  subject  to — 

(a)  The  British  Preferential  Tariff,  at  least  the  actual  difference  between 
that  tariff  and  the  Intermediate  and  General  Tariffs;  and 

(b)  The  Intermediate  Tariff,  at  least  the  actual  difference  between  that 
tariff  and  the  General  Tariff. 
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Article  IV 

In  determining  the  value  of  goods  for  duty  purposes,  Canada  and  Australia 
agree  that  no  greater  amount  of  inland  freight  charges  shall  be  included  in 
such  value  for  duty  than  the  actual  amount  of  freight  charges  that  would  be 
incurred  if  the  goods  were  forwarded  from  the  point  of  origin  of  such  goods  to 
the  nearest  point  of  exit  from  the  exporting  country. 

Article  V 

1.  Goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Australia,  imported  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  I  hereof,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  0 
of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Canada. 

2.  Goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada,  imported  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  II  hereof,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Customs  Tariff  (Industries  Preservation)  Act,  1921-22,  of  Australia. 

Article  VI 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of  either 
country  to  impose  any  special  duty  or  tax  (other  than  dumping  duty)  upon 
goods  imported,  provided  that  such  special  duty  or  tax  does  not  exceed  that 
imposed  on  similar  goods  imported  from  any  other  country. 

Article  VII 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  Canada  or  of  Australia,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  conforming,  in 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  home  production  therein,  with  the  laws  or  regulations 
in  force  in  the  country  of  importation  which  apply  to  such  goods  when  imported 
under  its  British  Preferential  Tariff. 

Article  VIII 

The  terms  "  British  Preferential  Tariff,"  "  Intermediate  Tariff,"  "  General 
Tariff  "  as  used  in  this  Agreement  and  the  Schedules  thereto  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  Intermediate  Tariff,  and  General  Tariff 
of  Canada  or  Australia  in  force  on  the  date  the  goods  are  entered  for  home 
consumption.  4r&/fi  IX 

If — (a)  at  any  time  either  party  to  this  Agreement  gives  notice  in  writing 
to  the  other  party  that,  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  goods  of 
a  kind  specified  in  the  notice,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  exporting  country,  into  the  other  country,  the  sale  of  similar  goods 
produced  in  that  other  country  is  being  prejudicially  or  injuriously 
affected ;  and 

(6)  measures  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  importing 
country  to  remedy  the  conditions  complained  of  are  not  put  into  effect 
by  the  Government  of  the  exporting  country  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  notice, 

then,  until  the  notice  is  withdrawn  by  the  Government  of  the 
importing  country,  goods  of  the  kind  specified  in  the  notice  shall,  when 
imported  into  such  country,  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  duty  under  its 
General  Tariff. 

(2)  The  parties  agree  to  endeavour  to  reach  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
with  a  view  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  notice  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

(3)  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  notice,  goods  of  the  kind  specified  in  the 
notice  shall  again  become  subject  to  the  tariff  applicable  to  them  before  the 

notice  was  given.  .  ..  ,  „ 

Article  X 

When  this  Agreement  is  brought  into  force  by  Proclamations  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  tariff  concessions  mutually  conceded  under  the  Australian  Trade 
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Agreemenl  Act  of  Canada  assented  to  on  the  27th  June,  1925,  and  the  Resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Australia  on  the  2nd  September,  1925,  shall 
cease  bo  have  effect,  except  in  relation  to  goods  which  are  in  transit  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  date  of  issue  of  the  Proclamations,  and  in  respect  of 
which  increased  duties  have  been  imposed  in  pursuance  of  this  Agreement, 
provided  such  goods  are  entered  for  home  consumption  within  thirty  days  after 
arrival  at  port  of  destination. 

Article  XI 

This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Canada  and  of  Australia.  Upon  approval  being  given  it  shall  be  brought  into 
force  upon  the  date  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  of  Australia,  by  Proclamations  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  and  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Gazette.  It  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  said  Proclamations  and  thereafter  until  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  on  which  either  Government  shall  have 
given  to  the  other  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  Agreement. 

Signed  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  this  fifth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  thirty-one,   on  behalf  of  His   Majesty's   Government   in  the 

Dominion  of  Canada.  -o   -d  -d 

R.  B.  Bennett. 

H.  H.  Stevens. 

Signed  at  Canberra,  Australia,  this  eighth  clay  of  July,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

J.  H.  Scullin. 
Parker  J.  Moloney, 

Schedule  A 


Tariff  on  Goods  the  Produce 
or  Manufacture  of  Australia 


Meats,  fresh,  viz.: — 

(a)  Beef  and  veal  

(b)  Lamb  and  mutton  

Canned  meats,  poultry  or  game;  extracts  of  meat  and  fluid  beef 

not  medicated  

Rabbits,  frozen,  for  fox  feeding  

Tallow  

Eggs  in  the  shell  


Eggs,  whole,  egg  yolk  or  egg  albumen,  frozen  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, not  otherwise  provided  for,  whether  or  not  sugar  or 
other  material  be  added  

Cheese  

Butter  «  

Hops  

Rice,  uncleaned,  unhulled  or  paddy  

The  Governor-in-Council,  when  satisfied  that  Australia  can 
supply  Canadian  requirements,  may,  by  Order-in-Council, 
direct  that  there  be  substituted  for  tariff  item  62  in  Schedule 
A  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  and  the  enumeration  of  goods 
and  the  rates  of  duties  of  customs  set  opposite  the  said  item  in 
Schedule  A  the  following: — 

Rice,  uncleaned,  unhulled  or  paddy  

British  Preferential  Tariff  25  p.c.  ad  valorem. 
Intermediate  Tariff  25  p.c.  ad  valorem. 
General  Tariff  25  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

From  and  after  the  publication  of  such  Order-in-Council  in 
the  Canada  Gazette  tariff  item  62  as  it  appears  in  the  said 
Schedule  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  said  Order  shall 
be  repealed  and  the  provisions  of  tariff  item  62a  shall  be  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

Fruits,  fresh,  in  thei*- natural  state,  the  weight  of  the  packages  to 
be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty: — 
(a)  Apricots  


3  cents  per  pound. 
3  cents  per  pound . 

15  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February;  British 
Preferential  Tariff  during  the 
other  months  of  the  year. 


5  cents  per  pound . 
1  cent  per  pound. 

5  cents  per  pound. 

6  cents  per  pound. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February;  British 
Preferential  Tariff  during  the 
other  months  of  the  year. 
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Tariff  on  Goods  the  Produce 
or  Manufacture  of  Australia 


Fruits,  fresh,  etc. — C< 
(e)  Pears  


(i)  Quinces  and  Nectarines. 


Grapes,  fresh,  in  their  natural  state,  the  weight  of  the  packages 
to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty. 


Passion  fruit  ( Passiflora  edulis)  

Prunes,  dried,  unpitted,  in  bulk  

Apricots,  nectarines,  pears  and  peaches,  dried,  desiccated,  evap 

ated  or  dehydrated  

Raisins  and  dried  currants  

Oranges  


Fruit  pulp,  other  than  grape  pulp  not  sweetened,  in  air-tight 
cans  or  other  air-tight  packages  

Fruits,  prepared,  in  air-tight  cans  or  other  air-tight  containers, 
the  weight  of  the  containers  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for 
duty: 

(a)  Apricots,  peaches  and  pears  

(b)  Pineapples  

(c)  Not  otherwise  provided  for  

Peanuts,  green,  in  the  shell  or  not  further  processed  than  shelled. 

The  Governor-in-Couneil,  when  satisfied  that  Australia  can 
supply  Canadian  requirements,  may,  by  Order-in-Council 
direct  that  there  be  substituted  for  tariff  it  em  109a  in  Schedule 
A  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  and  the  enumeration  of  good 
and  the  rates  of  duties  of  customs  set  opposite  the  said  item 
in  Schedule  A  the  following: — 

Peanuts,  green,  in  the  shell  or  not  further  processed  than  shelled 

British  Preferential  Tariff  4  cents  per  pound. 

Intermediate  Tariff  4  cents  per  pound. 

General  Tariff  4  cents  per  pound. 

From  and  after  the  publication  of  such  Order-in-Council  in 
the  Canada  Gazette  tariff  item  109a  as  it  appears  in  the  said 
Schedule  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  said  Order  shall 
be  repealed  and  the  provisions  of  tariff  item  1095  shall  be  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

Sugar,  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  colour  when  imported 
or  purchased  in  bond  in  Canada  by  a  recognized  sugar  refiner, 
for  refining  purposes  only,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister, 
when  exceeding  98  degrees,  but  not  exceeding  99  degrees  polar- 
isation   

Orange,  lemon  and  passion  fruit  (passiflora  edulis)  juices  

Brandy  

Wines  of  the  fresh  grape  of  all  kinds,  not  sparkling,  imported  in 
barrels  or  in  bottles,  containing  more  than  23%  proof  spirit 
and  less  than  35%  proof  spirit  

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines: 

(a  )  In  bottles  containing  each  not  more  than  a  quart  but  more 
than  a  pint  (old  wine  measure)  

(b )  In  bottles  containing  not  more  than  a  pint  each,  but  more 
than  one-half  pint  (old  wine  measure)  

(c)  In  bottles  containing  one-half  pint  each  or  less  (old  wine 
measure)  

(d )  In  bottles  containing  over  one  quart  each  (old  wine 
measure)  

Veneers,  viz.: — 

Australian  blackwood,  walnut,  silky  oak,  silkwood,  black 
bean,  maple,  Tasmanian  myrtle,  and  eucalyptii,  single  ply  and 
not  over  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness  

Gelatine,  edible  

Eucalyptus  oil  


Free  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April;  Brit- 
ish Preferential  Tariff  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year. 

Free  during  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  May;  Brit- 
ish Preferential  Tariff  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year. 

Free  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  May  and 
June;  British  Preferential  Tar- 
iff during  the  other  months  of 
the  year. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  September 
and  October:  British  Prefer- 
ential Tariff  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year. 


Fr< 


1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
Free. 


Free. 


31-64  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Free. 

$8.00  per  proof  gallon. 


25  cents  per  gallon. 

$7.44  per  dozen  bottles. 
$3.72  per  dozen  bottles. 
$1.86  per  dozen  bottles. 
$3.60  per  gallon. 


Free. 

12§  ad  valorem. 
Free. 
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51  (C) 

57  (A) 

58  (B) 


162 
163  (A) 


Division  IV — Agricultural  Products  and  Groceries 

Fish  preserved  in  tins  or  other  air-tighfc  vessels  including  the 

weight  of  liquid  contents  

Wheat  

\Y beaten  flour  


Division  VI — Metals  and  Machinery 

( 'ha ff cutters  and  horse  gears:  corn  shellers;  corn  huskers;  culti- 
vators, n.e.i.;  harrows;  ploughs,  other;  ploughshares;  plough 
mouldboards;  scarifiers  

Combined  corn  sheller  husker  and  bagger;  combined  corn 
sheller  and  husker;  disc  cultivators;  drills  (fertilizer  seed  and 
grain),  n.e.i.;  stump  jump  ploughs;  winnowers  (horse  and 
other  power);  seats,  poles,  swingle-bars,  yokes,  and  trees  for 
agricultural  machines,  when  imported  separately  

(A)  Reaper  threshers  and  harvesters,  n.e.i  

(B)  Stripper  harvesters  

Metal  parts  of  reaper  threshers,  stripper  harvesters,  strippers 

and  harvesters,  n.e.i  

Machinery,  machines,  and  appliances: — 

(A)  Hay  rakes,  horse  

(B)  Reapers  and  binders  

(C)  Mowers  

(D)  Metal  parts,  n.e.i.,  of — 

(1)  Reapers  and  binders  

(2)  Hay  rakes  (horse)  and  mowers  , 

Division  IX — Drugs  and  Chemicals 
Carbide  of  Calcium  , 


Division  X — Wood,  Wicker  and  Cane 

Timber,  viz.: — 

(C )  Logs,  not  sawn,  viz.: — 

(2)  For  use  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood  and  veneers,  as 
prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws  

(3)  Other.  

(D)  Spars,  in  the  rough  

(F)   Timber,   undressed,   n.e.i.,   viz.: — Redwood  (Sequoia 

Sempervirens )  and  Western  Red  Cedar  (Thuga  Plicata) — 

(1)  In  sizes  of  12  inches  x  6  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and 
over  

(2)  In  sizes  of  8  inches  x  2  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and 
upwards,  and  less  than  12  inches  x  6  inches  (or  its  equiva- 
lent)   

(3)  In  sizes  less  than  8  inches  x  2  inches  (or  its  equivalent). . 
(H )  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  viz.: — 

Other— 

(1)  In  sizes  of  12  inches  x  10  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and 
over  

(2)  In  sizes  of  7  inches  x  2|  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and 
upwards,  and  less  than  12  inches  x  10  inches  (or  its  equiva- 
lent)   

(3)  In  sizes  less  than  7  inches  x  2\  inches  (or  its  equivalent) 

(I.)  (1)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  not  less  than  4  inches 
in  width  and  not  less  than  3  inches  in  thickness  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boxes,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws.  . . . 

(2)  Timber,  undressed,  cut  to  size  for  making  boxes  

(J)  Timber,  for  making  boxes,  being  cut  to  size,  and  dressed 
or  partly  dressed  

(K)  Timber,  bent  or  cut  into  shape,  dressed  or  partly  dressed, 
n.e.i  

(L)  Timber,  dressed  or  moulded,  n.e.i.;  timber  tongued  or 
grooved  or  tongued  and  grooved;  weather-boards  


British  Preferential  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 


General  Tariff. 


General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 

General  Tariff. 

General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 

General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 


British  Preferential  Tariff. 


Intermediate  Tariff. 
Intermediate  Tariff. 
Intermediate  Tariff. 


Intermediate  Tariff. 


Intermediate  Tariff. 
Intermediate  Tariff. 


Intermediate  Tariff. 


Intermediate  Tariff. 
Intermediate  Tariff. 


Intermediate  Tariff. 
Intermediate  Tariff. 

Intermediate  Tariff. 

Intermediate  Tariff. 

Intermediate  Tariff. 
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Division  X — Wood,  Wicker  and  Cane — Concluded 
Timber,  viz.: — Concluded 

(M )  Plywood  including  plywood  veneered  with  any  material: 

(1)  Not  exceeding  three-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. . 

(2)  Exceeding  three-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  but  not 
exceeding  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  

(3)  N.e.i  

(N)  Veneers  

Timber,  viz.: — 

(B )  Laths  for  plastering  

(C)  Palings  

(F)  Shingles  

(A)  Timber,  undressed,  in  sizes  not  less  than  7  feet  6  inches 
x  10|  inches  x  2\  inches  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  doors 
as  prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws  

(B )  Doors  of  wood  (including  fly  doors)  wholly  or  partly 
made  up  

(C )  Plywood  door  panels  of  redwood  ( sequoia  sempervirens  )  and 
Douglas  fir  ( Pscudotsuga  Douglasii )  cut  to  sizes  not  exceeding 
2  feet  x  2  feet  (or  its  equivalent)  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  doors,  as  described  by  Departmental  by-laws  

(A)  Staves,  undressed,  n.e.i  

(B)  Staves,  dressed  or  partly  dressed,  but  not  shaped  

(C )  Wood  wool  

Division  XII — Hides,  Leather  and  Rubber. 

Goloshes,  rubber  sand  boots  and  shoes  and  plimsolls  

Boots,  rubber,  viz.: — gum  and  wading  boots  

(A)  Pneumatic  rubber  tyres,  and  tubes  therefor,  valved  or 
unvalved  

(B)  Rubber  tyres  other  than  pneumatic,  including  composi 
tions  made  up  in  form  and  size  suitable  for  use  with  pneumatic 
tyre  covers  as  a  substitute  for  the  inner  tube  


Division  XIII — Paper  and  Stationery 
Paper,  viz.: — 

(G)  (1)  Wrapping,  of  all  colours  (glazed,  unglazed,  or  mill 
glazed),  browns,  caps  not  elsewhere  specified,  casings,  seal- 
ings,  nature  or  ochre  browns,  sulphides,  sugars,  and  all  other 
bag  papers,  candle  carton  paper;  paper  felt  and  carpet  felt 
paper  irrespective  of  weight  


Division  XIV — Vehicles. 

Vehicle  parts,  viz.: — 

(D  )  Parts  of  vehicles  with  self-contained  power  propelled  by 
petrol,  steam,  electricity,  oil,  gas,  or  alcohol,  n.e.i.,  whether 
incorporated  in  the  complete  vehicle  or  separate,  viz: — 

(1)  Single  seated  bodies  

(2)  Double  seated  bodies  

(3)  Bodies  with  fixed  or  movable  canopy  tops,  e.g.,  lan- 
daulette,  limousine,  taxi-cab,  and  similar  types  and  n.e.i. 

(4)  Chassis,  but  not  including  rubber  tyres  and  tubes,  stor- 
age batteries,  shock  absorbers,  steering  dampers,  bumper 
bars,  sparking  plugs,  springs,  spring  hangers,  shackle  bolts 
pins  and  assembles,  U  bolts,  king  pins,  tie  rod  pins,  tie  rod 
ball  pins,  tie  rod  ball  studs,  high  tension  ignition  coils, 
gaiters  for  springs,  bonnets,  instrument  boards,  and  ra- 
diator shells — 

(a)  Unassembled  

(b)  Assembled  

The  word  "Bodies"  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 

sub-item  includes  dashboards,  footboards,  and  mudguards, 
when  imported  with  bodies  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
(E )  Parts  of  bodies  enumerated  in  sub-items  (D )  (1),  (D)  (2), 
and  (D)  (3),  being  complete  sets  of  Metal  panels: — 
(1)  For  single-seated  bodies  

(2)  For  double-seated  bodies  

(3)  For  bodies  with  fixed  or  moveable  canopy  tops  and 
bodies,  n.e.i  
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Tariff  on  Goods  the  Produce 
or  Manufacture  of  Canada 


Division  X I V— Vehicles — Con. 

Vehicle  parts,  viz.: — Con. 

(F)  (4)  Gears  for  motor  vehicles  other  than  railway  and 
tramway  vehicles,  viz.: — crown  wheels  and  pinions, 
transmission  gears,  differential  gears,  worms  and 
worm  wheels,  internal  tooth  gears,  jack  shaft  pinions 

and  flywheel  starter  bands  

(17)  Shock  absorbers  

Division  XV— Musical  Instruments. 

Pianos  and  parts  thereof — 

(A)  Grand,  with  or  without  player  mechanism  

(B )  Upright,  player  or  with  provision  for  incorporating  the 
player  mechanism  

(C)  Upright,  n.e.i  

(D  )  Key  boards,  complete  or  incomplete  

(E)  Parts,  n.e.i.,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws. . . . 

Division  XVI — Miscellaneous 

(B)  Vacuum  cleaners  for  use  in  household  


General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 


General  Tariff. 

General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 
General  Tariff. 


British  Preferential  Tariff. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 
Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  will  visit  the  following 
cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  Trade  with  Japan: — 

Ottawa  July  22  to  25  Quebec    Province  other 

Montreal  July  27  to  Aug.  12       than  Montreal  Aug.  14  to  21 

Quebec  City  Aug.  13 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit 
the  following  cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China: — 

Montreal    and    District    . .  July  20  to  24  Halifax  Aug.    3  and  4 

Sherbrooke  July  27  St.  John  Aug.    5  and  6 

Three  Rivers  July  28  Ottawa  Aug.  10  to  12 

Quebec  July  29  and  30  Arnprior  and  Pembroke    .  Aug.  13 

Mr.  Turcot 

Air.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  will  visit  the 
following  cities  in  the  interests -of  Canadian  trade  with  Greece: — 

Bowmanville  July  20  London  Aug.  14  and  15 

Toronto  and  District..    ..  July  21  to  Aug.  4    Walkerville  Aug.  17 

Hamilton  Aug.    5  and  6  Winnipeg  Aug.  21  and  22 

Niagara  Falls  Aug.    7  Regina  Aug.  24 

Brantford  Aug.    8  Saskatoon  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  2 

Stratford  Aug.  10  Vancouver,    Victoria  and 

Goderich  Aug.  11  New  Westminster    ..    ..Sept.    5  to  15 

Guelph    and   Kitchener    . .  Aug.  12  Vernon  Sept.  16 

Gait  Aug.  13  West   Summerland  Sept.  18 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver, 
with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  for  Montreal,  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade;  and  in  the  Case  of  the  other  towns 
and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA  WITH  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  26,  1931. — During  the  calendar  year  1930*  Canada 
exported  to  Brazil  products  valued  at  $3,311,070,  and  imported  Brazilian  pro- 
ducts valued  at  $1,391,111,  of  which  no  less  than  $1,268,512  represented  green 
coffee.  In  1929  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  were  valued  at  $5,083,571,  and 
imports  from  Brzail  at  $1,734,518.  The  drop  in  Canadian  exports  in  1930  was 
34-9  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
fell  off  by  50-4  per  cent,  those  from  Great  Britain  by  37-5  per  cent,  and  those 
from  Argentina — Brazil's  chief  source  of  supply  for  wheat — by  23-2  per  cent. 
Argentine  wheat  is  quoted  c.i.f.  London  considerably  cheaper  than  Canadian, 
and  in  Brazil  is  preferred  to  Canadian.  In  addition,  its  comparative  nearne?s 
cheapens  the  freight  rates. 

Canada  in  1930  held  twelfth  place  as  a  source  of  supply  for  Brazil.  Accord- 
ing to  Brazilian  figures,  the  following  were  the  principal  sources  of  supplv: 
United  States,  £12,956,488;  Great  Britain,  £10,405,054;  Argentina,  £7.177,113; 
Germany,  £6,102,496;  France,  £2,691,325;  Belgium,  £2,086,247;  Italy,  £2,016,- 
782;  Netherlands,  £1,510,623;  Portugal,  £1,047,293;  Venezuela,  £849,740: 
Mexico,  £808,965;  Uruguay,  £700,469;  Canada,  £681,294.  The  Canadian 
figures  are  those  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Brazilian  statistics 
show  the  country  from  whence  goods  are  shipped,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  Canadian  exports  are  credited  to  the  United  States. 

Amongst  importers  of  Brazilian  products  Canada  takes  seventeenth  place. 
The  principal  contributing  countries  were:  United  States,  £26,523,271;  France, 
£6,047,791;  Germany,  £5>92,221;  Great  Britain,  £5,457,204;  Argentina,  £4,- 
487,956;  Netherlands,  £3,334,004;  Uruguay,  £3,323,627;  Italy,  £2,861,977; 
Belgium,  £2,082,559;  Sweden,  £1,303,351 ;  Denmark,  £780,688;  Spain,  £570,244; 
Algeria,  £428,679;  Portugal,  £418,754;  South  African  Union,  £404,018;  Canada, 
£356,896. 

The  development  of  Canada's  trade  with  Brazil  depends  in  a  large  degiee 
on  the  Canadian  market  for  Brazilian  coffee.  Imports  into  Canada  of  green 
coffee  last  year  totalled  29,884,579  pounds  valued  at  $4,504,690,  of  which 
10,393,434  pounds  valued  at  $1,268,512  were  credited  to  Brazil. 

Brazil's  principal  exports  apart  from  coffee  in  1930  were  in  order  of  import- 
ance: (1)  frozen  meat,  £3,856,000;  (2)  matte  (Brazilian  tea),  £2,140,000;  (3) 
raw  cocoa,  £2,040,000;  (4)  raw  cotton,  £1,920,000;  (5)  hides,  £1,848,000;  (6) 
tobacco,  £1,676,000;  (7)  skins,  £1,356,000;  (8)  oil-producing  seeds,  £1,289,000; 
(9)  wool,  £1,020,000;  (10)  fruits,  £978,000;  (11)  rubber,  £761.000;  (12)  sugar, 
£577,000;  (13)  rice,  £559,000;  (14)  carnauba  wax,  £529,000;  (15)  timber, 
£510,000.  These  exports  are  small  compared  with  those  of  coffee,  which  were 
valued  at  £67,307,000  in  1930.  • 

Exports  of  Brazilian  oranges,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  manganese  appear  to  have 
the  most  likely  prospects  of  development.  Efforts  to  export  manganese  have 
so  far  not  been  successful.  Some  business  in  Brazil  nuts  is  done  through 
American  intermediaries.  The  cocoa  butter  export  trade  with  Canada  could 
also  be  further  developed. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH,  1931 

The  Canadian  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1931,  show  exports 
to  Brazil  to  the  value  of  $2,799,567  against  $4,292,293  in  the  previous  year,  a 
reduction  of  $1,492,726  or  over  30  per  cent. 


*  Calendar  year  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  introductory  paragraphs  only. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  trend  of  Canadian  export  trade  with  Brazil 
lci  L921:  1921,  $2,831,191;  1922,12,002,449;  1923,11,929,067;  1924,  $2,- 
024,310;  1925,  So.  117,249;  1926,  $4,832,391;  1927,  $7,291,479  (exceptional 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour  owing  to  Argentine  shortage);  1928,  $4,897,082; 
1929,  $5,872,940;  1930,  $4,292,293;  and  1931,  $2,799,567. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Canadian  export  trade  to  Brazil  was 
enjoying  a  steady  and  rapid  expansion  up  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
va>rld  depression  late  in  1929,  which  coincided  with  the  breakdown  of  the  coffee 
defence  plan  and  was  followed  in  1930  by  a  drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
milreis.  The  present  year  should  show  a  further  shrinkage  in  Brazilian  imports 
unless  exchange  improves  substantially. 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  FACTORIES  IN  CANADA  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 

Canadian  trade  with  Brazil  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  composed  largely  of 
exports  from  United  States  factories  in  Canada.  Reference  is  made  particu- 
lary  to  exports  of  sewing  machines,  automobiles,  and  rubber  goods.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  $2,799,567,  sewing  machines  account  for  $746,356,  rubber  goods 
for  $1,128,961,  and  automobiles  for  $15,132— a  total  of  $1,890,499.  In  the  1929 
fiscal  year,  which  was  about  normal,  and  in  which  exports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  $5,872,940,  these  three  items  amounted  to  $3,114,968.  If  these  three  major 
items  are  subtracted,  the  remaining  trade  is  of  small  proportions.  The  above- 
mentioned  products  find  a  market  in  Brazil  largely  because  the  American  parent 
houses  have  selling  branches  in  this  country. 

The  most  important  purely  Canadian  export  trade  is  that  in  dried  codfish, 
which  is  an  old-established  business,  but  one  which  unfortunately  shows  little 
signs  of  development.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  next  in  importance;  but 
sales  of  these  products  are  very  spasmodic  and  only  reach  major  proportions 
in  times  of  crop  shortage  in  Argentina.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  newsprint  trade  in  Brazil,  but  so  far  these  have  been  limited  to 
isolated  shipments.  Canadian  apples  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  Brazil,  but 
they  are  dutiable;  American  apples,  on  the  other  hand,  are  duty  free.  (Fresh 
fruit  is  the  only  product  on  which  Brazilian  preferential  treaties  exist.) 

On  the  whole,  Canadian  export  trade  with  Brazil  is  on  a  very  unstable 
basis  and  liable  to  considerable  variations  in  value.  During  the  past  five  years 
a  considerable  number  of  new  outlets  have  been  found  for  Canadian  manufac- 
tured articles,  but  the  increased  duties  arising  out  of  the  depreciation  in 
Brazilian  currency  has,  temporarily  at  least,  checked  this  movement. 

CANADIAN  SELLING  ORGANIZATION 

The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Britain  have  a  highly  organized  selling 
organization  of  factory  branch  offices  and  export  houses  operating  in  Brazil. 
Canada  has  no  selling  organization  of  her  own  in  this  country.  It  can  be  safely 
stated  that  there  will  be  no  major  development  of  Canadian  trade  in  Brazil 
until  this  fundamental  link  in  the  chain  is  supplied  by  the  enterprise  of  Cana- 
dian capitalists. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Exports  to  Brazil  under  the  above  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1931,  amounted  to  $1,594,406,  as  against  $1,142,097  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  This  group  took  first  place  during  1931  owing  to  shipments  of  grain  and 
flour  again  appearing  for  considerable  amounts.  Exports  of  malt,  rubber  tire 
casings  and  inner  tubes  were  important,  considering  the  depression. 

Wheat; — Exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  205,333  bushels  valued  at  $225,- 
867,  the  first  shipments  since  1927.   This  represented  an  order  from  a  Rio  mill 
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which  is  controlled  by  Argentine  capital,  and  was  placed  during  a  temporary 
rise  in  Argentine  prices  which  rendered  the  buying  of  Canadian  wheat  tem- 
porarily advantageous. 

Wheat  Flour. — Exports  to  Brazil  have  steadily  declined  since  the  banner 
year  of  1927,  when  309,928  barrels  valued  at  $2,204,030  were  shipped.  Last 
year  there  were  no  shipments.  During  the  year  under  review  exports  were  39,248 
barrels  valued  at  $186,183.  The  condition  which  rendered  wheat  temporarily 
saleable  also  encouraged  the  movement  of  flour.  Steady  propaganda  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  yeast,  which  is  being  undertaken  here  by  big  American  interests, 
should  assist  the  development  of  sales  of  Canadian  flour,  which  is  resistant  to 
the  ferments  previously  used  in  Brazil.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat,  as  the 
"  Barleta  "  type  of  Argentine  wheat  sold  to  Brazil  resembles  the  turkey  red 
wheat  of  Kansas,  but  is  somewhat  softer.  It  is  classified  under  United  States 
grain  standards  as  No.  1  hard  red  winter  wheat,  and  gives  relatively  satis- 
factory results  with  wild  yeast  ferments  from  breweries,  although  these  often 
produce  sour  bread.  Samples  seen  baked  with  yeast  under  American  super- 
vision were  sweet,  but  with  very  open  texture,  crumbly  and  brittle. 

Malt. — Exports  of  malt,  which  were  absent  in  1929,  and  to  a  value  of 
only  $1,340  in  1930,  are  encouraging  with  58,902  bushels  valued  at  $49,216. 
The  credit  situation  at  present  is  an  obstacle  in  dealing  with  any  but  the  best 
firms.   The  breweries,  however,  rate  high  as  credit  risks. 

Whisky. — Sales  of  whisky,  which  are  always  small  and  limited  largely  to 
the  foreign  colony,  were  slightly  better  than  last  year  with  1,084  gallons  worth 
$4,160. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

There  were  small  trial  shipments  of  canned  fruits,  canned  tomatoes  and 
vegetables.    These  will  probably  show  results  when  imports  return  to  normal. 

Rubber  Goods. — These  made  a  good  showing  with  a  value  of  $1,128,961 
against  $1,136,020  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  good  showing  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  expected  to  continue  in  1931-32  as  tires  are  the  big  item,  and  the  taxi 
drivers  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  have  been  on  strike  in  protest  against  the  higher 
prices  of  motor  accessories.  Taxi  drivers  are  having  great  difficulty  in  paying 
bills  owing  to  the  depreciated  exchange  increasing  prices  in  milreis.  Total 
imports  of  rubber  goods  into  Brazil  fell  in  the  January-to-March  period  of  1931 
from  £171,000  to  £156,000.  The  Government  attempted  to  force  a  reduction 
in  prices  of  tires,  but  this  was  impossible  owing  to  the  adverse  exchange  and 
prices  had  to  be  increased.   Imports  are  expected  to  be  much  lower  next  year. 

BELTING 

Imports  of  Canadian  belting  fell  from  63,992  pounds  valued  at  $23,298 
last  year  to  20,147  pounds  valued  at  $6,974  in  1931.  There  is  an  opening  for 
Canadian  trade  here  as  prices  are  competitive,  but  the  majority  of  agents  will 
not  carry  stock  on  their  own  account. 

HOSE 

Imports  of  hose  from  Canada  were  very  small,  the  value  being  only  $3,686 
against  $4,354  in  the  previous  year.   Cheap  hose  is  manufactured  in  Brazil. 

Pneumatic  Tire  Casings  and  Inner  Tubes. — This  is  the  biggest  item  in  the 
rubber  import  trade.  Most  of  the  world-known  tire  companies  carry  stocks  in 
their  own  branches  in  Rio;  Canada's  contribution  is  derived  from  American 
branches  in  Canada.  Importers  all  sell  at  the  same  price.  Exports  of  Canadian 
tires  to  Brazil  numbered  98,534  valued  at  $976,816  as  compared  with  92,586 
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tires  valued  ai  $919,413  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Exports  of  inner  tubes  did 
nut  compare  so  favourably  with  last  year:  90,937  tubes  valued  at  $124,754 
againsi  1 18,316  tubes  valued  at  $165,129.  Exports  of  bicycle  tires  are  negligible: 
871  against  $381  last  year. 

C auras  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles — Exports  of  these  were  much  restricted 
by  exchange  conditions  and  by  manufacture  in  the  country  itself,  falling  from 
1  1,389  pairs  last  year  to  1,997  this  year;  the  value  was  $6,783  as  against  $1,863. 
Exports  in  the  1932  fiscal  year  are  likely  to  be  very  small.  Rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  the  sale  of  which  is  always  limited  to  a  few  overshoes,  were  exported  to 
the  extent  of  263  pairs  valued  at  $434  against  295  pairs  valued  at  $1,141  last 
year. 

Otlier  Manufactures  of  Rubber. — Miscellaneous  rubber  goods  showed  a 
slight  increase  from  $11,615  to  $14,322. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS 

This  isjrsually  the  most  important  group  in  exports  from  Canada  to  Brazil. 
Exports  under  this  heading  amounted  to  $828,622  as  against  $2,122,886  in  1930 
and  $3,085,805  in  the  1929  fiscal  year.  The  chief  items  under  this  heading  are 
sewing  machines  and  automobiles.  Brazil  having  no  primary  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  consequence,  and  having  a  very  considerable  manufacturing  indus- 
try, constitutes  an  important  market  for  machinery.  In  fact,  this  is  the  biggest 
single  item  of  imports,  amounting  in  1929  to  £13,063,000  under  the  heading 
machinery,  apparatus,  utensils,  and  tools.  The  United  States  gets  the  bulk  of 
this  business.  American  designs  are  preferred  and  dominate  the  market.  In 
certain  cases  the  prices  of  Canadian  metal-working  machinery  have  proven 
competitive,  and  for  special  machines  not  made  in  quantity  in  the  United  States 
there  are  good  opportunities.  Brazil  is  pre-eminently  a  buyer  of  machinery  and 
tools.  The  future  development  of  Canada's  trade  with  Brazil  should  be  largely 
in  the  direction  of  machinery:  the  appreciation  of  American  designs  applies 
also  to  Canadian. 

Sewing  Machines. — Sewing  machines  made  at  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  where 
suitable  Canadian  timber  is  found,  have  in  the  past  been  the  biggest  single  item 
of  Canadian  trade  with  Brazil.  In  the  1928  calendar  year  Canada  exported 
sewing  machines  to  Brazil  valued  at  $2,470,320,  all  of  one  mark  so  far  as  is 
known.  This  company's  well-known  sign  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  village  in 
Brazil,  and  it  is  a  quality  article  against  German  products  selling  at  less  than 
half  the  price.  Following  on  the  depression,  sales  fell  from  $1,731,517  in  the 
fiscal  year  1930  to  $746,356  in  1931. 

Other  Household  and  Office  Labour-saving  Devices  and  Recreational  Pro- 
ducts.— The  United  States  sells  chiefly  to  Brazil  highly  specialized  machines, 
labour-saving  devices  for  office  and  household  and  transportation  use,  and 
recreational  products  such  as  radios,  gramophones,  cameras,  moving-picture 
equipment  and  sporting  goods — products  in  which  convenience  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  designs  create  a  demand.  American  goods  do  not  as  a  rule  com- 
pete on  a  purely  price  basis  with  European  goods,  although  their  export  prices 
are  usually  below  Canadian.  Quotations  from  Canada  of  recent  years,  how- 
ever, have  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  meet  American  competition.  As  a 
result,  the  market  for  household  and  office  labour-saving  devices  and  recrea- 
tional goods  is  of  special  interest  to  Canada.  So  far  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian exports  along  these  natural  lines  has  been  slow,  probably  due  to  lack  of 
export  selling  organization. 

Recent  sales  of  gas  stoves  have  been  small:  $575  in  1931  against  $2,898 
in  the  previous  year;  in  1925  sales  amounted  to  $16,863.  These  recent  figures 
are  not  indicative  of  the  normal  market,  which  should  absorb  Canadian  sales 
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of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  in  a  good  year,  but  at  present  the  market  is  over- 
stocked. 

The  only  other  items  shown  under  this  heading  are  washing  machines  ($212 
against  $87  last  year)  and  typewriters  and  parts  ($129),  neither  of  them  pre- 
mising. Business  in  this  class  of  goods  is  stagnant  at  present,  but  under 
improved  conditions  electric  refrigerators,  gramophones,  tireless  cookers,  electric 
floor-waxers,  cameras,  adding  and  other  business  machines,  scales,  and  children's 
bicycles  are  likely  sellers,  at  competitive  prices. 

Automobiles. — The  export  of  automobiles  from  Canada  to  Brazil  shows  a 
very  heavy  decline.  Brazil's  total  importation  of  cars  dropped  from  53,928 
units  in  1929  to  1,946  in  1930.*  Exports  of  cars  from  Canada  to  this  country 
were  to  a  value  of  only  $15,132  in  1931  as  compared  to  $247,431  in  1930. 

Canadian  exports  of  cars  to  Brazil  have  dropped  regularly  since  the  1924-25 
fiscal  year  and  have  reached  a  low-water  mark  this  year.  This  year's  reduc- 
tion is,  of  course,  exceptional  and  due  to  special  conditions.  The  general  decline 
since  1924  is  probably  largely  explained  by  the  fact  of  General  Motors  operat- 
ing a  factory  in  Brazil,  manufacture  developing  at  the  expense  of  importation. 

Agricultural  Implements. — Canadian  exports  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  were  enjoving  a  steady  if  slow  development  up  to  and  including 
fiscal  year  1929.  The  following  were  the  figures:  1926,  $13,158;  1927,  $12,050; 
1928,  $22,362;  and  1929,  $63,705.  In  1930  a  reaction  began,  the  figure  declin- 
ing to  $45,154.  This  reaction  coincided  with  the  breakdown  of  the  coffee  pro- 
tective measures.  In  1931  a  further  sharp  decline — influenced  by  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  milreis — to  $20,611  was  experienced. 

The  market  in  Brazil  which,  apart  from  coffee  culture,  is  in  a  primitive 
state  of  agricultural  development,  calls  for  ploughs  first,  and  sales  of  these 
are  the  leading  item.  Sales  from  Canada  dropped  from  $22,798  last  year  to 
$14,697  in  1931.  Farm  implement  parts,  next  in  importance,  were  less  by  $3,654 
than  the  previous  year's  total  of  $6,651.  Exports  of  garden  and  farm  tools, 
which  in  1930  took  third  place  with  $4,703,  practically  disappeared  in  1931. 
Spades  and  shovels  dropped  from  $2,549  to  $1,288.  While  these  are  classified 
as  agricultural  implements,  they  are  sold  chiefly  to  foreign  contractors  and 
power  companies. 

Sales  of  Canadian  harrows  to  Brazil  were  never  great,  and  the  1930  sales 
of  $4,127  may  be  regarded  as  representative;  in  1931  this  business  fell  to  $660. 
One  leading  United  States  manufacturer  has  his  own  office  in  Brazil.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  energetic  local  representatives  and  the  Brazilian  sales  argument  is 
generally  price. 

Metal- working  and  other  Machinery. — Sales  under  this  heading  amounted 
in  1931  to  $10,691  as  against  $8,993  last  year.  Exports  of  metal-working 
machinery  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $5,001  against  $5,648  in  1930;  and  other 
machinery  at  $5,691  against  $3,345.  Canadian-made  shapers  and  car-wheel 
lathes  are  competitive  in  price.  Concrete  mixers  are  also  saleable,  but  trade 
in  the  latter  is  stagnant  at  present  owing  to  a  great  contraction  in  building 
activities.  Technical  selling  on  the  spot  is,  however,  essential  in  machinery, 
and  this  condition  is  lacking  except  for  Canadian  machines  sold  through 
American  channels. 

Other  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Sales  of  Canadian  pipes,  tubes,  and  fittings 
were  valued  at  $6,923  against  $16,923  in  the  previous  year.  The  banner  year 
for  this  item  was  1928,  when  exports  amounted  to  $55,118.  A  new  entry  ($1,835 
for  woven  wire  fencing)  appears  in  1931.  The  market  for  this  product  is  very 
limited;  the  big  demand  is  for  barbed  wire. 


*  Calendar  year. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Exports  under  this  heading  dropped  from  $569,989  in  1930  to  $132,707  in 
1931.  The  big  items  are  aluminum  bars,  etc.;  manufactures  of  aluminum;  and 
telephone  apparatus — all  of  which  fell  off  seriously. 

Aluminum  and  Manufactures. — This  material  is  shipped  from  Canada  to 
a  branch  office  of  the  American  company  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  is  another  instance 
of  American  influence  in  Canada's  exports  to  Brazil.  Imports  of  bars,  blocks, 
etc.,  fell  from  $38,078  in  1930  to  $17,243  in  1931.  This  material  is  used  for 
cable  and  for  cooking  utensils,  which  are  both  manufactured  in  Brazil.  Manu- 
factures of  aluminum  were  affected  more  adversely,  the  1930  export  of  $209,880 
shrinking  to  $49,814.  In  this  connection,  Brazilian  Traction  have  recently 
in-tailed  elaborate  cable-drawing  equipment. 

Brass  and  Copper. — Imports  of  this  item  have  been  restricted  by  the  fall- 
ing market  and  local  stocks  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Exports  from  Canada  of 
brass  in  bars,  blocks,  etc.,  chiefly  for  public  utilities,  consequently  dropped  from 
$4,426  to  $1,240;  those  of  copper  bars,  etc.,  were  valued  at  $1,501  against  $4,669 
in  1930;  copper  wire  at  $1,863  against  $12,280;  and  brass  valves  at  $79  against 
$994.  The  last-named  are  quality  valves  which  sell  with  difficulty  to  factories 
in  Brazil,  especially  in  hard  times. 

Pig  Lead. — This  item  also  shows  restricted  direct  sales,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  sales  of  Canadian  lead  have  been  made  through  England.  The 
1931  sales  were  valued  at  $6,439  against  $17,906  in  1930.  The  fall  in  lead 
prices  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  shrinkage  in  value.  Com- 
petition is  largely  from  Spain. 

Electrical  Apparatus. — Imports  of  batteries,  telephone  and  radio  apparatus 
(which  consist  largely  of  telephone  equipment)  amounted  to  $41,992  in  1931 
against  $192,534  in  1930.  The  tendency  is  for  these  purchases  to  go  to  Bel- 
gium. Imports  of  dynamos,  generators,  and  motors  were  negligible  at  $644 
against  $1,196;  these  articles  are  more  expensive  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States.  Miscellaneous  electrical  apparatus  imports  were  reduced  to  $8,447  from 
$70,270  in  1930,  due  to  domestic  manufacture  of  meters  and  transformers.  Mis- 
cellaneous unmanufactured  metals  dropped  to  $170  from  $11,979,  whereas 
various  manufactured  metals  were  valued  at  $2,736  against  $2,557  previously. 
Sales  of  104  pounds  of  cobalt  alloys  were  valued  at  $400  against  200  pounds 
valued  at  $900  in  1930. 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Dried  Cod,  Hake,  and  Other  Fish, — Exports  of  codfish  were  also  heavily 
affected,  with  only  24,837  cwt.  against  43,677  cwt.  in  1930.  The  value  of  the 
importations  was  $177,145  against  $352,940  in  1930.  Fish  constitute  normally 
the  biggest  and  most  reliable  purely  Canadian  export  to  Brazil,  but  Gaspe-type 
dried  cod  and  hake  are  the  only  dried  fish  which  are  imported  here  in  volume. 
There  is  a  new  export  of  other  salted,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled  fish  amounting 
to  985  cwt.  valued  at  $7,518;  in  1930  these  totalled  2,994  cwt.  valued  at  $24,840. 

Canned  Salmon,  etc. — Owing  to  high  duties,  imports  of  canned  fish  are  very 
restricted.  Canadian  exports,  however,  should  be  larger;  the  total  for  the  year 
under  review  was  24  cwt.  For  many  years  past  there  have  been  no  exports  of 
sardines  from  Canada.  This  is  a  market  well  worth  cultivating,  provided  the 
fish  are  packed  in  olive  oil.  Duties  are  comparatively  moderate  on  this  item, 
and  consumption  is  large. 

Leather. — The  market  for  upper  leather  is  important;  Canadian  sales, 
amounting  to  $2,086  in  1931,  are  negligible  having  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
market.  They  represent,  however,  the  best  showing  for  some  years  back. 
Leather  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  development. 
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It  is  believed  that  Canadian  leather  in  considerable  quantity  reaches  Brazil 
as  re-exports  from  the  United  States. 

WOOD,  WOOD  PRODUCTS,  AND  PAPER 

Newsprint. — In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  newsprint  shipments  to  the 
Argentine,  the  absence  of  appreciable  exports  to  Brazil  is  singular.  Sales  of 
newsprint  in  1931  amounted  to  6,864  cwt.  valued  at  $13,735 — in  reality  a 
sample  shipment.   In  1930,  768  cwt,  valued  at  $1,536  were  shipped. 

Pulp  and  Fibre  Wallboards. — An  entry  of  592  cwt.  valued  at  $3,520  repre- 
sents a  new  development.  It  was  introduced  following  the  visit  of  a  factory 
representative  from  Canada  and  promises  expansion;  but  the  building  trade  is 
at  present  stagnant. 

Other  Items. — The  only  other  item  amongst  a  number  of  small  shipments 
under  $1,000  which  appears  capable  of  growing  is  an  import  of  452  cwt.  of 
bleached  sulphite  pulp,  valued  at  $1,942,  for  artificial  silk  manufacture.  Sales 
in  1930  were  to  the  value  of  $296.  Recent  offerings  of  pulp  for  paper-making 
from  Canada  have  proven  competitive  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years. 

FIBRES  AND  TEXTILES 

Of  ten  items  of  export  under  this  heading,  only  two  are  over  $1,000  in 
value.  Cotton  duck  was  imported  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  1,472  yards 
valued  at  $3,155  against  7,119  yards  valued  at  $4,745  in  1930.  This  is  not 
imported  in  the  general  course  of  trade,  but  for  public  utilities.  Cordage,  rope, 
and  twine  are  in  the  same  category,  figuring  in  1931  for  $1,686  against  $7,544 
in  1930.  Wool  manufactures,  which  in  1930  were  valued  at  $1,436,  fell  to  $41 
in  1931.  These  were  probably  blankets.  Exchange,  affecting  duties  adversely, 
rendering  competition  with  the  Brazilian  cotton  products  difficult.  Imports  of 
woollen  clothing  (bathing  suits)  were  restricted  to  small  samples  against  $415 
in  1930.  American  suits  are  well  advertised,  and  the  national  product  is  more 
competitive  in  quality.  Silk  and  manufactures  of  silk  (real  silk  underwear* 
were  valued  at  $235  against  $672  in  1930.  The  duties  render  prices  too  high. 
Real  silk  is  cultivated  and  woven  in  Brazil. 

EGYPT'S  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  June  18,  1931. — Taking  an  average  over  the  period  of  five  years, 
from  1923  to  1927,  out  of  Egypt's  total  cultivated  area  of  8,616,612  acres,  18 
per  cent  or  1,545,256  acres  were  sown  under  wheat  and  24  per  cent  or  2,039,614 
acres  were  given  over  to  maize  (corn).  While  the  former  crop  is  entirely  con- 
sumed locally,  except  when  occasionally  as  a  result  of  a  bumper  crop  a  small 
quantity  is  shipped  abroad,  a  fair  amount  of  the  latter  is  exported.  The  area 
sown  under  wheat  and  maize  has  hitherto  been  governed  by  the  price  of 
cotton,  which  crop  gave  a  considerably  higher  yield  per  acre  than  the  other  two. 

While  cotton  covers  an  area  of  about  half  that  under  both  wheat  and  maize 
(1,812,197  acres),  the  combined  values  of  these  two  crops  during  the  five-year 
period  under  consideration  represented  only  58  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
cotton.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  price  of  cotton  has  been  halved 
and,  while  Egyptian  wheat  and  maize  prices  have  fallen  also,  the  drop  has  been 
far  less  great  than  that  affecting  cotton.  As  a  result,  it  is  estimated  that  actu- 
ally the  value  of  the  wheat  and  maize  crops  combined  is  about  90  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  cotton  crop  alone. 
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Cotton  therefore  lias  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  attraction  as  a  highly  remunera- 
tive crop,  and  mow  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  growing  of  cereals.  This 
tendency  is  being  encouraged  through  the  tariff  measures  recently  taken 
whereby  the  duties  on  cereals  generally  have  been  heavily  increased,  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  having  concluded  that  the  country's  economic  life  depended 
far  too  much  on  cotton-growing. 

The  following  table  shows  Egypt's  wheat  production  and  trade  from  the 
year  1909  onwards,  as  well  as  wheat  flour  imports  and  the  equivalent  of  these 
imports  in  wheat,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  1,400  kilograms  of  wheat  for  1,000 
kilograms  of  flour: — 


Year 
1910.  . 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913.  . 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918. . 
1919.  . 
1920. . 
1921. . 
1922. . 
1923. . 
1924.  . 
1925. . 
1926. . 
1927. . 
1928. . 
1929. . 
1930.  . 


PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS  OF  WTHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

(In  Metric  Tons) 

Wheat       Wheat  Flour  * 

Imports     Exports  Imports 

918         2,480  121,604 

1  953         1,350  161,205 

281         1,481  141.675 

4,486         2.342  203,547 

3.403  89  132,715 

2,199       49,364  31,326 
3       10,545  26.435 
3.370  22,162 
341  585  14.864 

799  4  21.881 

98,359  10  133.123 

42.642       15,228  197,595 

1.299  490  108,700 

1.576         1.042  156.656 

4,800  605  162.062 

53.815  2  198,575 

12.423  133  195,624 

39         8.626  155.510 

11.297         9.202  158.130 

33,120  528  233.493 

16.057  364  195,929 

to  1914  lumped  together  both 
at  flour  only. 


Wheat 
Production 
886,689 
963,417 
836.562 
1,027,905 
894,039 
1.068.344 
994,552 
811,969 
874,720 
821.195 
863.022 
1.007,268 
997,392 
1.106,420 
930.387 
984,363 
1,012.623 
1.206.930 
1,015.046 
1,230,924 
1,081.922 


Equivalent 
Wheat 
Imports 

(!) 
(!) 
(1) 
C1) 
I1) 
43,856 
37,010 
31,026 
20,807 
30,633 
186,372 
276.433 
152,180 
219,318 
226,486 
278,005 
273.873 
217,714 
221,382 
326,890 
274,300 
wheat  and  maize 


(*)  The  trade  statistics  for  the  years  1910 
flour.   The  figures  for  1915  omvards  are  for  whe 

According  to  the  above  table,  the  average  production  of  wheat  for  the  live 
years  1910-14,  just  before  the  war,  was  921,720  metric  tons.  During  the  war 
period  (1915-19),  when  Egypt  was  left  to  her  own  resources,  and  imports  of 
flour  were  greatly  reduced,  the  production  of  wheat  remained  stationary,  the 
average  being  914,160  tons.  The  average  for  the  five  years  just  after  the  war 
(1920-24)  shows  an  increase  to  980,900  tons,  with  a  further  rise  to  1,090,000 
tons  for  the  five-year  period  ending  1929. 

It  is  also  evident  from  this  table  that  imports  and  exports  of  wheat  are 
governed  by  the  state  of  the  local  crop,  deficient  years  being  marked  by  imports 
and  exceptional  yields  giving  rise  to  exports.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  come 
from  Australia.    Canada's  exports  of  wheat  to  Egypt  are  negligible. 

The  table  given  hereunder  is  interesting  because  it  shows  the  larger  areas 
under  cultivation  in  wheat  in  recent  years,  especially  in  1927,  1928,  and  1929, 
when  it  wTas  forbidden  by  law  for  anyone  to  devote  more  than  one-third  of  the 
cultivable  land  owned  to  the  growing  of  cotton  in  an  effort  to  force  up  the  price 
of  this  commodity  by  keeping  production  down. 


Area  Sown  under  Wheat 

(One  feddan-l 

Year  Feddans 

1921   1.404.798 

1922   1,462,221 

1923   1,480,618 

1924   1,364,049 

1925   1,329.119 


038  Acres) 

Year  Feddans 

1926   1.475.456 

1927   1,594,188 

1928   1.531,671 

1929   1,555,377 

1930   1.465.857 


Average   1,408,100 


Average 


1,524.500 
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FLOUR-MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  flour  mills  of  Egypt,  both  large  and  small,  grind  about  1,000,000  metric 
tons  of  wheat  per  annum,  producing  about  760,000  tons  of  flour,  while  annual 
imports  of  flour  have  averaged  approximately  175,000  tons  in  recent  years,  of 
which  about  one-third  is  consumed  by  the  European  population.  Speculation 
ensuing  upon  the  news  of  increased  duties  on  flour  upon  the  bringing  in  of  a 
new  tariff  in  February,  1930,  with  prospects  of  still  further  increases  in  the  duty 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  resulted  in  imports  in  both  1929  and  1930 
being  considerably  above  the  normal. 

The  present  schedules  of  duty  are  on  a  sliding  basis,  depending  on  the  price 
of  Australian  wheat  and  flour  c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
these  are  44  piastres  per  100  kilos  of  wheat  ($1  per  100  pounds),  and  67-1 
piastres  per  100  kilos  for  flour  ($1.52  per  100  pounds),  as  compared  with  8-5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  up  to  February  16,  1930. 

This  is  a  very  substantial  increase  over  the  old  rates,  the  duty  on  Aus- 
tralian flour  being  about  105  per  cent,  while  on  wheat  the  incidence  is  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent. 

The  sliding  scale  is  so  calculated  that  if  prices  rise  or  fall,  the  duty-paid 
price  of  the  imported  product  remains  practically  constant. 

Under  the  former  low  rates,  when  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty  was  imposed 
on  wheat  and  flour  alike,  the  big  miller  had  no  margin  of  protection  for  his 
industry,  and  it  often  happened  that  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
further  supplies  of  local  wheat,  instead  of  purchasing  it  from  abroad  he  simply 
closed  his  mill  for  a  period  each  year  and  imported  foreign  flour.  These  imports 
were  all  the  greater  when  imports  could  be  effected  at  a  low  price. 

The  present  duties  are  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  situation  now  that 
heavy  protection  is  encouraging  the  milling  industry,  and  plans  are  on  foot  for 
the  construction  of  several  modern  mills.  Actually  there  exist  only  one  or  two 
up-to-date  plants  using  metal  cylinders,  the  old  grindstone  being  generally 
employed. 

A  company  has  just  been  formed  to  erect  a  mill  at  Alexandria  with  an 
initial  capacity  of  120  tons  daily,  and  which  is  to  be  equipped  with  German 
machinery.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  wheat  has  recently 
been  purchased  from  Germany,  imports  into  Egypt  from  that  country  in  1929 
amounting  to  6,517  metric  tons  out  of  a  total  of  33,119  tons  imported  from  all 
sources. 

Another  mill  of  about  the  same  capacity  is  to  be  erected  in  the  interior 
and  involves  the  installation  of  British-made  apparatus. 

More  land  is  to  be  made  available  for  cultivation  in  Egypt  within  a  few 
years,  and  doubtless  the  area  sown  to  wheat  will  increase.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  obtain  greater  yields  and  more  care  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  seed. 
Actually  the  local  wheat  sent  to  the  mills  contains  a  very  high  proportion  of 
earth  and  waste  matter  owing  to  the  old-fashioned  methods  used  in  harvesting 
and  threshing. 

THE  INDUSTRY  IN  TRANSITION 

The  old  system,  whereby  the  Egyptian  farmer  simply  took  his  grain  to 
the  mill  in  quantities  sufficient  for  his  own  needs  in  flour,  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing and,  as  happens  in  other  countries,  he  will  in  the  future  sell  his  wheat 
and  buy  bread.  In  other  words,  wheat  will  no  longer  be  grown  to  occupy  the 
land  and  to  feed  the  grower  directly;  wheat-growing  will  become  a  commercial 
operation,  and  the  quality  of  the  cereal  will  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  milling 
industry. 

Following  this  transition,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  owners  of  existing 
modern  mills,  as  well  as  of  those  to  be  constructed,  will  be  prompted  to  improve 
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the  quality  of  their  product  by  mixing  imported  hard  wheat  with  the  domestic 
wheal  which  is  low  in  gluten.  An  opportunity  will  then  present  itself  for  the 
sale  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Egypt.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  milling  of  flour  which  will  compare  favourably  with  the  better  grades  now 
imported,  a  downward  change  in  the  duty  on  wheat  may  in  time  be  effected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  flour  into  Egypt  since  1921  by 
chief  countries  of  supply: — 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  INTO  EGYPT 
Countries  of  Origin  1921       1922       1923       1924       1925       1926       1927       1928       1929  1930 


Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

  107 ,59-5    108,700  156,655  162,061  198,574  195,623  155,510  158.130  253,493  195,929 

United   Kingdom                       1,569      4,654  8,289  5,277  7,535  8,325  6,143  4,550  3,966  1,099 

British   India                             6,190      4.234  9.024  9,728  17,419  9,415  4,554  3,623  694  1,851 

Australia                                 86,437     50.312  91.750  103.772  116,742  112,778  108,264  106,725  142.669  95,223 

nada                                        19      1,143  1,654  1,340  1,921  530  379  280  6,603  3,766 

I'niied   States                         57,148     19,105  30,413  25,681  32,027  40,230  32.676  34,815  37,473  17,264 

Argentina                                 26,341       1.243  50  16  71  10  297  108   

nee                                     7,621     26.661  12,645  10,021  15,364  16.626  966  2,600  11,326  49,942 

Italy                                                      467  2,097  4,288  2.741  779  88  2,190  29,566  21,000 

Bulgaria                                                 387  18  87  1,282  1,339  208  256  52  523 

Rumania   102  1,808  226  5,301  875  ....  495  590 

Hungary   25  135    616  4,626 


CHIEF   GRADES   OF   FLOUR  IMPORTED 

Australian  Flour. — Australia  holds  the  lion's  share  in  imports  of  flour  into 
Egypt,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  French  flour  disappeared 
from  this  market  because  of  the  prohibition  of  exportation  of  flour  from  France. 

The  best  seller  is  the  "  best  Australian  first  grade,"  which  corresponds  to 
the  French  Gruau  S,  but  is  whiter  and  not  as  strong.  Another  brand  in  demand 
is  the  "  Eclipse,"  shipped  from  Melbourne. 

A  certain  amount  of  Australian  flour  is  re-exported  from  Alexandria  to 
Syria,  Turkey,  and  other  Mediterranean  countries. 

American  Flour. — American  flours  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Russia 
and  Rumania,  which  they  have  replaced  on  the  Egyptian  market  since  the 
war.  They  are  of  superior  strength  and  whiteness.  One  of  the  most  successful 
brands  is  "  Northern  King." 

The  Egyptian  trade  statistics  include  a  fair  quantity  of  Canadian  flour 
under  imports  from  the  United  States  owning  to  the  fact  of  its  being  shipped 
from  American  ports.  Some  Canadian  flour  is  also  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  it  is  transhipped.  The  year  1929  was  a  good  one  for  Canada, 
Canadian  trade  returns  showing  exports  to  Egypt  of  162,776  barrels.  In  1930 
these  exports  dropped  to  44,544  barrels,  one  reason  being  that  Egypt  takes 
"  seconds,"  whereas  Canadian  wheat  that  year  mostly  produced  a  high-grade 
flour  and  smaller  quantities  of  lower  grades  were  available. 

French  Flour. — In  1913  French  imports  of  flour  into  Egypt  amounted  to 
64,297  tons  out  of  a  total  of  203,550  tons,  and  France  held  first  place  among 
the  countries  of  supply.  Imports  from  Australia  were  then  only  28,593  tons, 
or  less  than  half  the  French  imports. 

At  present  the  situation  is  reversed:  Australia  ranks  first,  and  her  exports 
to  Egypt  are  double  the  French.  During  the  war  imports  from  France  stopped 
altogether;  they  were  resumed  in  1921,  when  7,621  tons  wTere  shipped  to  Egypt. 
The  following  year  imports  increased  to  26,661  tons.  In  1923  there  was  a  con- 
siderable drop,  but  in  each  succeeding  year  imports  have  grown  larger. 

There  are  two  qualities  of  French  flour  consumed  in  Egypt: — 

(a)  Superior  Grades. — These  are  mainly  (1)  Gruau  S  Extra,  a  very  white 
flour  with  a  strong  gluten  content,  made  with  soft  French  wheat  slightly  mixed 
with  Manitoba  wheat;   (2)  La  Tuzelle,  or  0000,  or  00O00.  which  is  even  whiter 
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than  the  Gruau  S  Extra,  but  weaker,  made  with  the  same  wheat  but  in  different 
proportions;  (3)  La  Mitadines,  very  white  and  made  from  purely  French  wheat. 

(6)  Secondary  Grades. — These  are  (1)  the  Gruaus  durs,  Gruaus  D  extra 
fleur,  and  Gruaus  D  extra.  These  flours  are  milled  from  Algerian  and  Tunisian 
wheat  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  American  wheat;  (2)  Semoules,  S.S.S. 
Extra,  S.S.S.G.  Grosse,  and  S.S.S.F.  Both  the  Gruaus  and  the  Semoules  are 
consumed  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  native  population. 

Italian  Flour. — The  Italian  flour  on  this  market  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  French  Gruau  S.  However,  it  is  stated  that  it  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory. Made  from  wheat  which  is  rather  too  soft,  it  deteriorates  quickly  in 
the  Egyptian  climate  and  must  be  consumed  soon  after  its  arrival.  The  best- 
known  brands  are  the  Saraguala  and  Raquette.  Imports  of  Italian  flour  are 
not  likely  to  increase  unless  the  millers  turn  out  a  better  product. 

Indian  Flour. — The  current  type  of  British  India  flour  is  the  "India  flour" 
which  is  imported,  especially  during  the  fasting  season  of  Ramadan  for  the 
manufacture  of  "  Kunaffa,"  because  of  its  whiteness  and  small  gluten  content. 
Indian  flour  cannot  be  stored  long  and  imports  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  large. 


MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Rotterdam,  June  20,  1931. — Holland  is  a  maritime  country  with  an  area 
of  about  12,500  square  miles,  a  population  of  approximately  8,000,000,  and  a 
standard  of  living  above  the  European  average. 

As  regards  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  people,  65  per  cent  are  classified 
as  Protestants  and  33  per  cent  as  Roman  Catholics,  with  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Hebrew  faith. 

With  a  coastline  on  the  North  Sea  of  roughly  250  miles,  as  well  as  a  large 
inland  body  of  water,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  numerous  rivers  and  small  lakes, 
the  country  is  the  seat  of  an  important  and  old-established  domestic  fishing 
industry  which  in  1930  had  a  production  of  127,284  metric  tons  of  sea  fish  with 
an  estimated  value  of  28,011,000  fl.  ($11,204,000).  Herring  fishing  is  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  this  industry. 

As  a  consequence  the  Netherlands  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer 
of  fish  products,  with  annual  exports  approximately  seven  times  as  great  as 
annual  imports.  It  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  is 
roughly  55  pounds  per  annum.  The  people  have  for  generations  been  used  to 
it  as  an  article  of  food,  and  they  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  a  fish-eating 
race.  The  use  of  fish  in  the  Netherlands  is  greater  in  the  summer  than  during 
the  winter,  but  otherwise  it  is  an  all-year-round  market.  Additional  consump- 
tion during  the  lenten  season  is  not  particularly  noticeable  owing  to  the  heavy 
consumption  of  fish  at  all  periods. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  import  of  fresh,  frozen,  dried,  smoked, 
pickled,  salted,  or  canned  fish  into  the  Netherlands  other  than  that  it  should 
be  sound,  in  good  condition  and  fit  for  food,  and  all  the  above-mentioned  varie- 
ties, except  canned  fish,  enter  the  country  duty  free,  the  canned  varieties  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

Wholesale  dealers  who  purchase  for  their  own  account  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  fresh  fish  importing  trade  in  the  Netherlands.  There 
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are  roughly  seventy-five  of  these  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  only  five  or 
six  deal  m  Frozen  fish  such  as  can  be  supplied  from  Canada. 

Quotations  are  usually  submitted  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  and 
business  is  dune  cash  against  documents.  Credits  are  not  infrequently  granted, 
however,  particularly  by  British  exporters.  These  may  vary  from  thirty  up  to 
ninety  days.  Consignments  are  not  unknown,  and  when  direct  business  is  done 
with  countries  as  far  away  as  Canada  these  may  be  requested. 

An  important  point  which  has  to  be  considered  when  studying  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  sales  area  for  all  classes  of  fish  is  the  proximity  of  the  London 
market.  Consignments  of  both  canned  and  frozen  fish  are  received  there  and 
the  British  merchants  also  buy  outright.  In  either  instance  a  good  part  of  the 
continental  trade  is  taken  care  of  from  this  source.  The  Dutch  fish  dealer  can 
easily  go  to  England  to  do  his  purchasing,  or  he  can  place  his  order  by  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  and  take  delivery  within  twenty-four  hours.  This  enables 
him  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  market,  which  it  is  difficult  to  do  when  orders 
must  be  placed  in  Canada  and  delivery  may  not  be  expected  for  perhaps  two 
months.  In  addition,  the  British  houses  are  prepared  to  grant  the  credits  already 
referred  to,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  doing  business  in  Holland. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES 

There  are  good  steamship  connections,  with  and  without  refrigerator  facili- 
ties, between  both  Eastern  and  Western  Canadian  ports  and  Holland,  or 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  which  is  almost  equally  convenient,  in  addition  to  a  fast 
liner  service  between  New  York  and  Rotterdam  with  boats  equipped  with  cold 
storage  chambers. 

An  indeterminable  quantity  of  frozen  and  canned  fish  from  North  America 
is  imported  via  England.  Between  that  country  and  the  Netherlands  there 
are  frequent  and  satisfactory  steamship  connections. 

IMPORTS 

According  to  Dutch  import  statistics  imports  of  fish  and  fish  products  in 
1930  amounted  to  38,899  tons  valued  at  $4,000,000,  while  exports  totalled 
164,865  tons  valued  at  $9,441,600.  No  differentiation  is  made  by  the  Nether- 
lands authorities  between  the  different  types  of  canned  fish,  all  being  classified 
as  "  canned  fish,  shell  fish,  also  in  bottles." 

DOMESTIC  SUPPLIES 

Total  arrivals  of  fresh  fish  at  Ymuiden,  which  is  the  principal  fishing  port 
of  Holland  and  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  Europe,  during  1930  amounted  to 
68,220  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  $5,619,935  as  against  68,049  metric  tons  with 
a  value  of  $6,680,894  for  1929. 

The  total  herring  catch  in  1930  is  also  shown  as  711,500  barrels  as  against 
768,000  barrels  in  1929  and  718,110  barrels  in  1928.  The  tendency  to  replace 
sailing  vessels  by  those  with  mechanical  power  has  also  continued  during  1930. 

The  principal  varieties  of  fish  caught  in  the  Dutch  canals  and  rivers  are 
eels,  anchovy,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  salmon.  The  salmon  catch  in  1930  was 
112,636  pounds  ($91,484)  as  compared  with  190,093  pounds  ($127,954)  in  the 
previous  year.  The  decline  in  1930  is  stated  to  have  been  due  to  bad  weather 
conditions,  which  were  particularly  unfavourable  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

This  country  offers  only  a  limited  scope  as  a  market  for  Canadian  fish. 
Importation  must  for  the  greater  part  be  confined  to  varieties  which  are 
either  not  secured  locally  at  all  or  in  insufficient  quantities.  Imports  of  fish 
and  fish  products  from  Canada  have  been  confined  to  fish  meal  and  oil.  frozen 
salmon  and  eels,  canned  salmon  and  sardines. 
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Fresh  Fish  (Frozen  and  Unfrozen) 

Fresh  fish  imported  into  the  Netherlands  has  to  meet  the  full  competi- 
tion of  the  North  Sea  fishing  industry  and  also  that  of  the  catch  obtained  in 
the  Dutch  coastal  and  inland  waters. 

The  most  popular  fish  in  Holland  is  the  herring,  and  the  other  varieties  in 
order  of  their  importance  are  plaice,  haddock,  cod,  halibut,  and  eels. 

The  only  business  which  exporters  of  Canadian  fish  have  been  able  to 
secure  has  been  in  frozen  salmon  and  eels,  though  frozen  halibut  could  also  be 
sold.  Investigations  made  by  this  office  regarding  other  varieties  have  invari- 
ably been  in  the  negative. 

eels 

Regarding  eels,  the  silver  variety  is  desired,  there  being  no  demand  for  the 
yellow  bellies.  Fat  eels  are  preferred  to  thin  ones,  and  it  is  claimed  that  those 
caught  in  Europe  are  superior  to  those  from  Canada  in  this  respect.  The  so- 
called  "  St.  Lawrence  "  eels  are  the  only  ones  which  are  asked  for.  Importa- 
tions of  fresh  eels  in  1930  amounted  to  754  metric  tons  valued  at  $354,000. 
These  were  supplied  entirely  by  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  and  Norway  in 
order  of  importance. 

SALMON 

Salmon  is  sold  by  appearance  as  well  as  by  taste,  and  consequently  colour 
plays  an  important  part.  It  should  not  be  too  light  and  should  also  be  free 
from  yellow.  "  Steelhead  "  and  "  silver  sides  "  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  well  received.  The  principal  requirement  is  a  good  clean  shade  of  pink 
or  light  red  which  will  resemble  the  domestic  Rhine  salmon  in  appearance. 
Dealers  state  that  Atlantic  Coast  salmon  is  on  the  whole  preferable  to  that 
from  the  Pacific  because  of  flavour  and  appearance.  Fish  which  is  yellowish 
in  appearance  is  not  liked  and  should  not  be  shipped  to  the  Netherlands. 

Certain  well-known  Labrador  brands  have  been  introduced  through  Eng- 
lish houses  and  command  a  good  sale  in  this  country.  Total  imports  of  salmon, 
fresh,  salted  or  smoked,  in  1930  were  316  metric  tons  (2,205  pounds)  valued  at 
$248,400.  The  chief  supplying  countries  were:  Great  Britain,  163  tons  ($100,- 
400);  United  States,  64  tons  ($53,600);  and  Germany,  34  tons  ($35,200). 
Canada's  share  was  17  tons  ($9,600). 

PACKING 

Strong  wooden  cases  with  a  gross  weight  of  100  to  230  pounds  form  the 
usual  method  employed  in  packing  frozen  salmon  for  this  market.  Each  case 
should  be  lined  with  paper,  and  the  individual  fish  wrapped  in  the  same 
material.  Eels  come  packed  in  lined  wooden  boxes,  100  pounds  to  the  box. 
Unless  the  buyer  issues  particular  instructions  regarding  packing,  the  shipper 
can  in  both  instances  follow  standard  methods,  although  as  far  as  salmon  is 
concerned  the  general  use  of  containers  with  a  gross  weight  of  roughly  100 
pounds  is  to  be  commended.  Frozen  halibut  should  be  packed  in  boxes  with  a 
weight  of  approximately  200  pounds. 

Buyers  of  frozen  salmon  in  this  country  prefer  fish  ranging  in  weight  from 
10  to  16  pounds,  though  a  slight  variation  either  way  is  immaterial.  Fish 
smaller  than  8  pounds  should  not  be  shipped,  however,  and  those  which  are  too 
large  are  also  not  wanted.  As  regards  eels,  the  average  weight  should  be  from 
!■§  to  2^  pounds  per  fish.  The  specifications  for  frozen  halibut  are  from  12  to 
20  pounds  per  fish. 

Frozen  salmon  and  eels  exported  to  the  Netherlands  should  be  shipped  in 
their  natural  state  unless  specific  instructions  to  the  contrary  are  received  from 
the  buyer.    In  some  instances  they  may  be  asked  for  with  entrails  removed, 
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but  the  usual  requirement  is  in  the  round.  Filleted  fish  is  not  unknown,  but 
importers  interviewed  with  reference  to  handling  salmon  in  this  form  were  scep- 
tical about  results. 

Eels  should  be  pan-frozen  in  their  natural  slime,  and  any  which  have  dried 
prior  bo  the  freezing  should  be  removed.  Halibut  needs  to  be  dressed  with  the 
head,  fins,  and  entrails  removed. 

STORAGE  FACILITIES 

There  are  adequate  public  cold  storage  warehouses  in  Rotterdam  which  can 
take  care  of  shipments  of  frozen  fish  from  Canada  or  other  countries.  There 
are  also  cold  storage  and  freezing  plants  at  Ymuiden  and  Vlaardingen.  The 
wholesalers  dealing  in  imported  frozen  fish  have  not  cold  warehouses  of  their 
own,  but  they  store  their  merchandise  in  one  of  the  public  plants  in  Rotterdam 
which  are  easily  accessible  and  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  interior  there  are  no  cold  storage  warehouses,  but  in  a  small  country 
like  Holland,  all  parts  of  which  can  be  reached  from  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam 
in  a  few  hours,  they  have  not  proved  to  be  a  necessity.  When  frozen  fish  aie 
sent  inland  they  are  placed  in  iced  and  insulated  boxes  and  shipped  by  express 
train.  This  method,  however,  necessitates  the  placing,  by  retailers,  of  many 
small  orders,  rather  than  a  few  large  ones. 

COMPETITION  FROM  RUSSIA 

The  quality  of  Canadian  salmon  is  considered  equal  to  that  imported  from 
any  other  country,  and  superior  to  many.  Canadian  exporters  could  do  much 
to  help  local  importers  handle  Canadian  fish  if  they  would  use  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  in  submitting  quotations.  Russian  competitors  par- 
ticularly pay  strict  attention  to  this  detail,  and  while  it  is  admittedly  a  small 
point,  it  nevertheless  might  turn  the  balance  when  an  agent  is  deciding  between 
two  competing  lines.  Canada's  distance  from  the  market  may  make  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  offer  terms  which  other  and  nearer  countries  are  not  obliged  to 
give.  As  an  example,  it  is  claimed  by  several  local  importers  that  if  Canada 
wants  to  do  a  substantial  business  in  this  country,  she  must  be  prepared  to  ship 
on  consignment  as  she  does  to  London,  since  Dutch  dealers  hesitate  to  purchase 
at  a  firm  price  when  the  prospect  of  a  fall  in  price  before  the  goods  are  received 
is  a  possibility. 

CONSIGNMENT  BUSINESS 

If  suitable  precautions  were  taken  it  would  be  as  safe  to  do  business  on 
consignment  to  Rotterdam  as  to  London,  and  a  slightly  better  price  would  be 
realized,  since  it  would  save  Dutch  importers  the  time  and  expense  of  going  to 
London,  besides  assisting  dealers  to  sell  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  While  the  Continent  will  likely  remain  a  secondary  market  in 
comparison  with  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  capable  of  much  expansion  if  the 
same  business  methods  are  adopted.  The  domestic  production  of  salmon  is 
decreasing,  which  means  that  purchases  abroad  must  increase.  The  same  con- 
cessions must,  however,  be  given  to  buyers  here  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

BUSINESS  VIA  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Apart  from  direct  shipments,  frozen  salmon  from  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  imported  via  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  statistics  previously 
noted,  that  country  was  in  1930  credited  with  163  metric  tons  out  of  total 
imports  of  316  metric  tons,  practically  all  of  which  was  of  foreign  origin  and 
re-exported  by  British  merchants. 
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With  further  reference  to  market  extension,  low-price  Russian  competi- 
tion is  also  a  factor  which  must  be  considered.  There  have  been  sporadic 
arrivals  of  frozen  Russian  salmon  for  a  number  of  years,  and  while  the  quality 
is  poor,  the  price  is  attractive.  Most  of  this  Russian  business  is  done  through 
the  United  Kingdom  and  helps  materially  to  swell  import  figures  from  that 
country.  Fish  of  this  origin  is  inclined  to  be  yellowish  in  colour,  and  it  has 
other  defects  which  are  said  to  be  due  to  imperfections  in  the  freezing  process. 
If  any  defects  which  now  exist  in  such  respects  are  overcome,  it  is  conceivable 
that  competition  from  this  source  will  become  much  more  severe,  and,  in  fact, 
many  Dutch  dealers  anticipate  that  this  will  actually  take  place. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SHIPMENTS  OF  EELS 

In  connection  with  eels,  these  are  all  smoked  before  going  into  consump- 
tion, and  frozen  eels  from  Canada  are  used  to  supplement  fresh  live  eels  which 
are  caught  in  Europe.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  a  frozen  eel  does  not  have 
the  same  flavour  after  smoking  as  a  fresh  one,  and  in  the  trade  there  is  a  decided 
preference  for  the  latter.  If  methods  were  devised  for  shipping  live  eels  from 
Canada,  a  much  more  profitable  trade  could  be  done,  in  connection  with  which 
buyers  state  they  could  afford  to  pay  from  30  to  40  per  cent  more. 

Late  in  1926  an  experimental  shipment  of  fresh  eels  was  made  to  Rotter- 
dam, when  two  tanks  were  installed  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  Holland-America 
Line  steamers  running  into  this  port.  This  was  not  entirely  successful  owing 
to  technical  reasons,  however,  and  trouble  was  also  experienced  because  of  the 
warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  caused  many  of  the  eels  to  die. 

In  any  case,  the  question  of  shipping  live  eels  is  deserving  of  further  study 
to  see  if  more  perfect  methods  could  be  worked  out,  in  which  case  higher  prices 
should  more  than  compensate  for  additional  costs. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  10,  1931. — Three  announcements  have  been  made  in  swift 
succession  in  New  Zealand  which  are  calculated  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  internal  and  external  business,  and  one  of  these  is  of  outstanding  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters. 

The  first  announcement  is  that  of  May  30,  covering  preliminary  statistics 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  figures 
disclose  a  deficit  of  £1,639,111  as  at  March  31,  1931,  as  against  a  surplus  of 
£122,891  for  the  1929-30  financial  year. 

On  June  1  the  public  was  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
making  a  general  order  reducing  by  10  per  cent  all  rates  of  remuneration  under 
awards  and  industrial  agreements. 

These  important  matters  were  followed  by  a  newspaper  statement  dated 
June  1,  published  and  effective  in  application  on  June  2,  that  the  New  Zealand 
Government  had  decided  to  place  practically  the  whole  range  of  imports  from 
Canada  on  the  general  tariff  list,  the  exceptions  being  gum  boots,  newsprint 
paper,  and  plain  and  barbed  iron  wire,  in  addition  to  motor  cars,  tires  and 
engines,  the  tariff  on  which  had  been  increased  in  August,  1930,  thus  depriving 
most  Canadian  goods  of  the  benefit  of  the  British  preferential  tariff  rates  for- 
merly accorded. 

NATIONAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  statutory  abstracts  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  New  Zealand, 
together  with  an  explanatory  memorandum,  were  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
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Finance,  the  Right  Honourable  G.  W.  Forbes,  on  May  30.  The  financial  year 
i  :  ds  on  March  31,  and  a  summary  is  given  herein  of  the  accounts  in  compari- 
son with  those  for  the  previous  financial  year,  and  the  estimate  in  the  1930-31 
Budget:— 

1929-30  1930-31  1930-31 

Actual  Estimates  Actual 


Revenue   £25.349.861  £25,120,000  £23,068,931 

Expenditure — 

Permanent   17.227,605  17.289.580  17,035,863 

Annual   7.973.277  7,707,529  7,672,178 


Total   £25.200,882       £24,997,109  £24,708,042 


Surplus   £     148.979       £  122.891   

Deficit     £  1,639,111 


The  revenue  is  £2,051,000  less  than  the  Budget  estimate,  and  £2,280,930 
less  than  in  1929-30.  Expenditure  is  £289,000  less  than  the  Budget  estimates 
(£253,717  less  under  the  permanent  appropriations  and  £35,350  under  annual 
appropriations  or  departmental  votes).  The  principal  items  in  the  shortage 
of  revenue  below  the  estimates  were  given  as:  Customs,  £825,000  (estimate 
£8,530,000) ;  railway  interest,  £695,000  (estimate  £1,380,000) ;  stamp  and  death 
duties,  £390,000  (estimate  £3,780,000).  The  Right  Honourable  the  Minister 
stated  that  the  transactions  for  the  year  would  be  analysed  in  the  Budget,  which 
would  be  presented  to  Parliament  during  the  coming  session  opening  on  June 
23,  but  it  would  be  seen  that  the  deficit  arose  from  a  heavy  decline  in  revenue 
which  for  the  most  part  occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  recast  the  Budget  or  take  any  adequate  steps  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. The  basic  cause  was,  of  course,  the  world-wide  fall  in  prices.  The  balance 
in  the  ordinary  revenue  account  at  April  1,  1930,  was  £2,356,337.  The  year's 
deficit  reduces  this  to  £717,266. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  commercial  community  that  steps  are  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  deficit,  and  to  relieve  the  costly  rehabilitation  necessitated  by 
the  earthquake  disaster  in  the  Hawkes  Bay  district  in  February  of  this  year. 
The  forecasts  point  to  additional  taxation  on  incomes,  and  increased  customs 
duties,  the  latter  having  been  already  instituted  with  regard  to  Canadian  goods, 
while  postal  rates  were  revised  upward  some  months  ago.  The  reductions  in 
salaries  and  wages  on  departmental  votes  are  in  general  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  will  in  a  measure  reduce  the  large  deficit  to  be 
faced  for  1931-32. 

Political  conditions  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  with  the  Government  outnumbered 
by  the  official  opposition  and  the  position  complicated  by  a  third  political  party 
in  the  House.  While  the  opposition  has  assisted  the  Government  to  pass  neces- 
sary remedial  measures,  a  proposal  of  fusion  has  been  rejected  for  the  present, 
and  Parliament  will  ordinarily  be  dissolved  in  November,  when  its  triennial 
term  expires.  The  people  of  New  Zealand  seem  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  the 
economic  situation,  and  a  marked  willingness  to  find  a  solution  for  these  diffi- 
culties is  noticeable,  but  no  immediate  improvement  is  indicated  by  statistics, 
such  as  those  on  unemployment,  which  show  40,507  men  applying  for  work,  of 
whom  24,329  have  been  placed  in  temporary  short-period  work  under  relief  of 
unemployment  measures,  leaving  16,178  wholly  unemployed  in  this,  the  winter 
season  in  New  Zealand. 

ARBITRATION  COURT  WAGES  AWARD 

The  President  of  the  Arbitration  Court  issued  a  lengthy  memorandum 
reviewing  legislation  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  economic  and 
financial  conditions.  The  general  minimum  wages  rates  since  September,  1925, 
have  been  Is.  lOd.  per  hour  for  unskilled  workers,  and  2s.  3d.  per  hour  for 
skilled  workers,  the  former  rate  being  approximately  60  per  cent  above  the 
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corresponding  rate  for  1914.  The  Finance  Act,  1931,  directed  the  court  to  take 
into  account  all  considerations  it  deemed  relevant.  While  the  court  considered 
that  general  conditions  and  prospects  would  justify  a  15  to  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  award  rates,  it  stated  that  until  recently  many  workers  received  wages 
in  excess  of  award  rates,  and  therefore  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  reduc- 
tion to  award  minima  which  have  occurred.  Consequently,  a  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  has  been  awarded  by  a  majority  judgment  of  the  court  in  which  the 
employers'  representative  concurs  despite  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
reduction  should  be  12^  per  cent.  The  workers'  representative  has  entered  a 
dissenting  opinion.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  reduction  will  be  passed  on 
to  consumers,  as  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  wage 
earners  will  not  enable  them  to  buy  as  much  in  the  way  of  imported  goods  as 
heretofore,  and  still  less  as  far  as  Canadian  goods  are  concerned,  when  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  existing  exchange  rate  of  approximately  10  per  cent 
and  the  added  duties  on  many  items  of  everyday  use.  The  reductions  in 
salaries  affected  by  award  rates  are  applicable  from  June  1,  and  those  in  wages 
from  June  8. 

Secondary  industries  in  New  Zealand  will  now  have  a  larger  measure  of 
protection,  and  arbitrarily  reduced  costs  of  manufacture,  so  they  are  conse- 
quently looking  forward  to  maintaining  if  not  largely  increasing  their  output. 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  banks  on  June  5  that  alterations  in  the 
rates  of  exchange  between  New  Zealand  and  London,  and  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  came  into  operation  on  June  4.  Only  minor  adjustments  have  been 
made  in  the  London  tariff,  the  principal  alterations  having  been  in  the  Australian 
tariff.  The  rates  now  superseded  have  been  in  force  since  January  28  in  the 
case  of  London  exchange,  and  since  February  23  in  the  case  of  Australian 
exchange. 

Following  is  the  new  tariff  for  London  exchange — 

New  Zealand  on  London 

Buying  Selling 

per  £100  per  £100 

London  London 
£     s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

On  demand   108  10  0  109  10  0 

3  days   108    8  6   

30  days   108    2  6  109    5  0 

60  days   107  15  0  109    0  0 

90  days   107    7  6  108  15  0 

.  120  days   107    0  0   

Telegraphic  transfer     110    0  0 

The  rates  for  selling  telegraphic  transfers  and  for  sight  drafts  are  unchanged. 
Other  rates  are  raised  by  way  of  adjustment  in  conformity  with  the  lower 
interest  rates  now  ruling  in  London,  it  is  stated. 

Buying  rates  are  increased  6d.  for  three  days'  bills,  2s.  6d.  for  30  days, 
5s.  for  60  days,  7s.  6d.  for  90  days,  and  10s.  for  120  days.  Selling  rates  for 
sight  drafts  are  up  2s.  6d.,  30  days  5s.,  60  days  7s.  6d.,  and  90  days  10s. 

The  Australian  tariff  is  as  follows: — 

New  Zealand  on  Australia 

Buying,  per  £100  New  Zealand   £119    7s.  6d.  Australia 

Selling,  per  £100  New  Zealand   £118  12s.  6d.  Australia 

The  buying  rate  has  been  increased  by  £1,  and  the  concession  for  genuine 
trade  transactions  has  been  abolished.  The  selling  rate  has  been  increased 
from  £104  10s.  to  £118  12s.  6d.  The  new  tariff  raises  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
exchange  in  conformity  with  the  sterling  exchange.  Though  the  rate  changes 
are  announced  by  the  associated  banks,  it  is  understood  that  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  will  continue  to  sell  exchange  on  Australia  at  £104  10s.  only  for  £100 
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Now  Zealand.  While  hanks  are  normally  confining  sales  of  exchange  on  London 
to  their  own  clients,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  hesitation  in  providing 
exchange  for  nominal  transactions.  A  small  outside  market  exists  for  the 
purchase  ami  sale  of  London  funds,  which  is  availed  of  by  intending  travellers 
abroad  who  have  not  established  banking  connections.  The  funds  originate 
with  a  few  independent  shippers  of  New  Zealand  produce  whose  transactions 
are  not  on  a  letter-of-credit  basis,  and  the  rates  charged  are  1  per  cent  and 
upwards  above  the  bank  rates. 

NEW  ZEALAND  LOAN  EFFECTED  IN  LONDON 

The  New  Zealand  Government  announces  that  a  loan  has  been  underwritten 
in  London  amounting  to  £5,000,000.  The  market  has  not  been  receptive  to  a 
long-term  loan,  and  the  present  flotation  is  therefore  a  short-term  offering  at 
99,  repayable  on  July  16,  1934,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  New  Zealand  having 
the  right  to  repay  at  par  in  whole  or  part  after  July  16,  1932,  at  three  months' 
notice,  interest  rate  being  5  per  cent.  The  yield  to  final  maturity  is  £5  7s.  5d. 
per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  £4,000,000  is  for  productive  purposes,  including 
£3,000,000  for  public  works  and  £1,000,000  for  electricity  supply,  and  the  balance 
for  redemption  of  indebtedness.  London  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  68  per 
cent  of  the  loan  was  left  with  the  underwriters.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  sum 
in  London  will  go  some  distance  towards  preventing  the  exchange  rates  becoming 
more  adverse,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  exports  to  provide  for  interest  pay- 
ments abroad  in  addition  to  ordinary  expenditure  upon  imported  goods. 

The  New  Zealand  Parliament  meets  again  on  June  24,  and  business  interests 
are  awaiting  the  details  of  financial  steps  which  are  to  be  adopted  to  obviate  a 
further  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  current  year.  Some  of  the  Government 
bills  introduced  in  the  last  emergency  session  wTere  withdrawn,  notably  the 
proposed  levy  on  fire  insurance  risks  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  Government's 
reserves  in  London  which  were  used  for  Hawkes  Bay  earthquake  disaster. 
However,  the  measure  for  placing  the  railways  under  a  board  of  directors  free 
from  political  control  has  been  implemented  by  the  appointment  of  the  board, 
which  has  wide  discretionary  powers,  though  required  to  consult  the  Minister 
of  Finance  regarding  the  state  of  the  public  revenues,  when  framing  its  policy. 
The  board  will  be  consulted  before  any  new  lines  are  authorized,  and  has 
specific  power  to  close  hopelessly  unprofitable  lines.  All  these  are  points  which 
have  exercised  the  public  mind  at  times,  but  which  have  come  into  greater 
prominence  with  the  financial  losses  being  made  by  the  Government  railways 
and  the  perceptible  loss  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  motor  competition. 

MARKET  FOR  PLAYING  CARDS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  22,  1931. — While  there  has  always  been  a  good  demand 
for  playing  cards  in  this  country,  the  increasing  popularity  of  bridge  has  con- 
siderably expanded  the  trade  during  the  last  few  years. 

Retail  prices  range  from  as  low  as  8id.  (17  cents)  up  to  3s.  (73  cents)  per 
pack.  The  heaviest  seller  in  the  North  of  England  among  the  ordinary  retail 
shops  who  purchase  through  wholesale  distributors  is  the  shilling  pack,  made 
in  a  linen  finish.  Some  of  the  large  departmental  stores  in  this  district  sell  at 
8M.  (17  cents).  Linen-finished  cards  are  better  liked  than  ivory  finish.  Linette 
playing  cards  retailing  at  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  pack  are  quite  popular  for  the 
better-class  trade.  In  addition  to  the  regular  shilling  line,  a  considerable  busi- 
ness is  done  at  the  same  price  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Beautiful  Britain  " 
series,  which  contain  various  scenic  illustrations  and  constitute  advertising 
propaganda  for  the  different  railways,  who  subsidize  the  manufacturer.  For 
cards  costing  more  than  Is.  6d.  (36  cents),  the  demand  is  comparatively  limited 
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and  considered  more  of  a  luxury  trade.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  outlet  for 
packs  retailing  at  2s.  (48  cents),  and  for  gift  purposes,  especially  during  the 
Christmas  season,  excellent-quality  gilt-edged  cards  are  sold  at  3s.  (73  cents), 
packed  in  attractive  boxes  or  specialty  containers  often  holding  two  packs. 
One  retailer  in  Liverpool  catering  to  the  better-class  trade  reports  that  up  until 
about  two  years  ago  the  trade  in  3s.  (73  cents)  packs  was  comparatively  dull, 
but  that  lately  he  has  found  the  demand  for  better-quality  cards  has  been 
increasing. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  playing  cards  is  in  the  hands  of  three  English 
manufacturers,  two  of  which  are  now  under  one  control.  The  only  other  impor- 
tant source  of  supply  is  the  United  States,  from  which  country  playing  cards 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years  as  follows:— 

Imports  of  Playing  Cards  from  the  United  States 

1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 

Quantity  Doz.  packs    93.806       51,356       17,451       27,085  27,396 

Value  £    19,130       10,726        6,662        7,778  9,666 

Up  until  two  or  three  years  ago  the  largest  American  organization  con- 
nected with  this  trade  maintained  its  own  sales  office  in  England,  but  this  firm 
now  disposes  of  its  playing  cards  through  an  importing  house  in  London  acting 
as  a  distributing  agent  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Imported  playing  cards  are 
subject  to  a  duty  of  3s.  9d.  (91  cents)  per  dozen,  while  cards  of  English  manu- 
facture pay  an  excise  tax  of  3s.  (73  cents)  per  dozen.  Some  years  ago  whole- 
sale distributors  in  this  area  reported  that  American  playing  cards  were  quite 
competitive  with  English  for  the  shilling  retail  trade,  and  it  is  believed  that 
fairly  large  quantities  of  United  States  brands  were  then  being  sold.  Most  of 
the  wholesalers  interviewed  recently,  however,  state  that  they  are  confining 
their  purchases  to  English  brands,  and  among  Liverpool  distributors  the  general 
view  is  that  the  American  cards  are  losing  ground  in  this  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  wholesale  distributors  in  this  area  are  chiefly  handling  the  cheaper  lines 
of  cards,  and  they  are  accordingly  not  so  much  interested  in  high-grade  gilt- 
edged  packs,  in  which  quality  American  cards  are  still  being  stocked  by  retailers. 

Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  would  likely  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  compete  against  existing  competition  in  the  popular  selling  lines.  Further, 
it  should  also  be  emphasized  that  English  producers  are  well  equipped  to  cater 
for  the  better-class  or  luxury  trade  as  well  as  the  shilling  line.  At  the  same  time, 
if  American  firms  can  do  business  in  this  market,  a  Canadian  manufacturer  in  a 
position  to  offer  an  especially  attractive  high-grade  line  might  obtain  a  share 
of  the  trade  now  being  done  in  American  cards.  In  order  to  properly  introduce 
a  new  line  to  this  market,  it  would  be  advisable  to  link  up  with  some  London 
firm  having  an  established  connection  with  the  retail  trade  throughout  the 
country,  as  the  ordinary  North  of  England  wholesalers,  being  mainly  interested 
in  cheap  lines,  would  not  be  as  suitable  channels  of  distribution. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR   (BIRMINGHAM),  1932 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  17,  1931.— The  Birmingham  Section  of  the  British  Industries 
Fair  will  run  concurrently  with  that  of  Olympia,  from  February  22  to  March  4, 
1932.  It  will  again  be  held  in  the  large  exhibition  buildings  at  Castle  Brom- 
wich,  which  cover  12-J  acres  of  ground. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  fair  is  the  most  important  one  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  showing  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods,  and  in  so  far  as  this 
area  is  concerned,  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  trade  show  of  any 
kind  during  the  year. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  1932  event  a  great  advance  on  any  previously 
held,  and  contracts  for  large  extensions  are  under  consideration.    The  British 
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Government  have  again  agreed  to  grant  the  sum  of  £25,000  (approximately 
($125,000)  for  publicity  purposes  at  home  and  abroad  for  both  sections  of  the 
Fair,  and  this,  together  with  the  extended  publicity  campaign  conducted  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  Birmingham  Section  by  the  board  of  management  of  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  should  lead  to  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  number  of  attending  buyers. 

STEADY  GROWTH 

First  established  in  1920,  the  British  Industries  Fair  (Birmingham)  has 
grown  in  importance  and  size  from  year  to  year,  and  may  be  considered  the 
animal  marketing  centre  for  a  large  class  of  British  manufactured  goods.  At 
the  last  921  exhibitors  had  large  and  attractive  stands,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  many  miles  to  cover  the  entire  show. 

Propaganda  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  and  the  pub- 
licity department  of  the  Birmingham  Section  in  ten  languages,  there  being 
separate  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Swedish, 
Danish.  Dutch,  and  Polish  editions.  There  are  few  countries  in  which  the 
advertising  literature  of  this  fair  does  not  reach  the  buyer. 

CANADIAN  SECTION 

Canada  for  the  past  few  years  has  had  an  excellent  section  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  show,  and  considerable  public  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
Canadian  Government  exhibit,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  from  the  over- 
seas dominions  and  colonies. 

In  1931  there  were  fourteen  Canadian  exhibitors,  and  the  manufactures 
included  aluminium  ingots  refined  from  bauxite;  aluminium  castings  and  manu- 
factures; high-grade  tools,  including  nail  hammers,  machinist  hammers,  claw 
hatchets,  axes,  lawn  mowers,  pumps;  cushion  rubber  mats,  rubber  tap  soles, 
hot-water  bottles;  toilet  seats;  bedsprings;  exhibits  of  Douglas  fir  and  Western 
hemlock,  plywood;  composition  wallboards  and  fibreboards,  lath  and  partition 
blocks;  electric  vacuum  cleaners;  asbestos  roofings,  asbestos  cement  tiles,  and 
various  classes  of  crude  asbestos;  building  blanket  (used  as  a  deadening 
material  in  construction  and  made  from  Canadian  eel  grass) ;  together  with  an 
excellent  display  of  Canadian  minerals. 

The  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  have  reserved  the  same  space  for  1932  as  they  had  for  the  1931 
fair.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  the  fair. 
Applications  for  information  and  space  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  to  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition 
Commission,  3  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  FAIR 

All  goods  are  eligible  for  exhibition  which  have  been  manufactured  or 
produced  mainly  within  the  British  Empire.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  Birm- 
ingham Section  confines  itself  to  manufactured  goods  and  does  not  include 
foodstuffs.    The  grouping  of  the  exhibits  is  as  follows: — 
I.  Hardware,  Ironmongery  and  Brassfoundry. 
II.  General  Heating  and  Cooking  (mainly  by  solid  fuel). 

III.  Gas. 

IV.  Building  and  Decoration,  Public  Works  and  Roads. 

V.  Metals  (Ore  and  Semi-manufactured,  excluding  Precious  Metals). 
VI.  Transport. 
VII.  Mining. 
VIII.  Engineering. 
IX.  Electricity. 
X.  Services. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  SILK  HOSIERY 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  June  11,  1931.— It  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  silk  hosiery  to  learn  that  in  recent  months  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  in  this  market  for  silk  hosiery  with  embroidered  and  lace 
"  clox."  All  American,  English,  and  Continental  manufacturers  selling  in 
South  Africa  are  offering  "  clox "  in  at  least  two  or  three  numbers  of  their 
range.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  hosiery  of  this 
type  in  the  Canadian  market,  but  if  manufacturers  have  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, there  is  a  distinct  outlet  for  the  goods  in  South  Africa. 

The  bulk  of  this  business  is,  of  course,  in  plain  hosiery,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  but  importers  anticipate  that  the  demand  for  "clox"  stockings  will  amount 
to  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  "  Clox  "  stockings  are  chiefly  asked 
for  in  medium  service  weights,  although  there  is  a  small  demand  for  chiffons. 
For  service  weights  with  "clox"  the  retail  price  ranges  from  7s.  lid.  to  12s.  6d. 
The  general  business  of  the  trade  is  that  the  business  in  embroidered  "  clox  " 
is  on  the  wane,  but  that  next  summer  should  witness  a  strong  demand  for 
lace  "  clox." 

As  no  silk  or  art  silk  hosiery  is  manufactured  in  South  Africa,  and  as 
imports  in  1930  totalled  £359,495,  supplied  as  follows:  United  States,  £144,147; 
United  Kingdom,  £133,372;  Germany,  £50,955;  Italy,  £13,542;  and  Canada, 
£6,067,  the  value  of  the  business  obtainable  in  "  clox  "  numbers  may  be  esti- 
mated. 


WHEAT   FOR   SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  cables  under  date  of  July  10,  that  grain  trade  orders  for  Canadian 
wheat  have  been  diverted  to  New  York  because  South  African  millers  require 
new  instead  of  second  hand  bags,  and  that  owing  to  restriction  of  imports  price 
is  not  a  factor. 


TRADE   OF   BARBADOS   IN  1930 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port-of-Spain,  June  6,  1931. — Sugar  is  the  major,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  to-day  almost  the  only,  source  of  income  to  the  Colony  of  Barbados. 

Owing  to  world-wide  conditions,  prices  in  1930  materially  decreased,  and 
drought  has  accentuated  the  depression.  Business  throughout  the  island  has 
felt  the  pressure  of  hard  times  and  trade  in  all  avenues  is  much  reduced. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

The  trade  of  Barbados  in  1930  was  valued  at  £2,600,380,  as  against 
£3,050,971  in  1929— a  decrease  of  £450,591.  Imports  fell  bv  £276,018;  £2,038,804 
in  1929  and  £1,762,786  in  1930.  Exports  declined  by  £174,573  from  the  1929 
total  of  £1,012,167.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  £925,192 — rather 
less  than  in  1929. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  together  supply 
Barbados  with  approximately  60  per  cent  of  her  imports,  and  absorb  over  90 
per  cent  of  her  exports.  The  following  table  will  be  of  interest  as  indicating 
the  trend  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  these  three  countries. 
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Imports  From 


1929  1930 

Place  of  Origin                            Value  Percentage  Value  Percentage 

otal                                                  2.038,804  100.0  1,762,786  100.0 

Canada                                               381,704  18.6  286,583  16.2 

United  Kingdom                             691,216  33.9  582.244  33.0 

United  States                                 400,289  19.6  340,908  19.3 

Exports  To 

1929  1930 

Destination                             Value  Percentage     Value  Percentage 

Total                                                  1,012.167  100.0  837,594  100.0 

Canada                                           799,230  78.9  657,343  78.1 

United   Kingdom                                78.318  7.7  39,000  4.6 

United  States                                     58.221  5.7  68,680  8.2 


Notes  on  the  Import  Trade 

As  noted  above,  imports  into  Barbados  have  decreased  from  a  total  of 
£2,038,804  in  1929  to  £1,726,786  in  1930.  Imports  of  "  food,  drink  and  tobacco," 
in  1929  were  valued  at  £1,809,619  as  against  £654,159  in  1930— a  decrease  of 
over  50  per  cent;  those  of  "  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured," 
at  £294,084  as  against  £265,172;  of  "  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured" 
at  £824,964  as  against  £745,597 ;  and  of  "  miscellaneous  articles  and  parcel 
post "  at  £70,736  as  against  £61,858. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Barbados  are  principally  in  "  food,  drink  and 
tobacco."  In  1930  there  was  a  heavy  falling  off  under  this  heading,  from 
£210,464  to  £139,542.  On  the  other  hand,  items  under  "  raw  materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured"  increased  from  £78,768  to  £91,584;  "articles 
wholly  or  mainly  manufactured "  decreased  from  £86,790  to  £51,506;  and 
"  miscellaneous  articles  and  parcel  post "  from  £5,682  to  £3,951. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  increases  in  Canada's  trade  with  Barbados 
are  first  noted,  and  then  the  decreases.  Comparative  figures  are  also  given 
for  the  other  main  supplying  countries. 

INCREASES 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Imports  of  footwear  of  every  description  decreased  from 
£37.216  in  1929  to  £34,020  in  1930.  Canadian  shipments  increased  from  £7,726 
to  £8.078.  In  rubber-soled  shoes  Japan  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  competitor. 
Imports  from  Japan  in  1929  were  valued  at  £57  and  in  1930  at  £407.  In  1931 
imports  from  that  source  of  suply  will  probably  be  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Cotton  Manufactures. — Imports  decreased  from  £89,265  in  1929  to  £87,894 
in  1930;  those  from  Canada  increased  from  £137  to  £1,911.  The  United  States 
is  also  credited  with  an  increase;  the  other  supplying  countries — the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland — registered  declines. 

Apples. — In  1928  apples  to  the  value  of  £277  were  imported  into  Barbados, 
of  which  £164  were  credited  to  Canada.  In  1929  the  value  was  £256  (Canada 
£146) ;  but  in  1930  the  total  value  was  £1,545  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with 
£1,050.    The  United  States  is  the  only  other  source  of  supply. 

Fertilizers. — Barbados  is  a  large  consumer  of  sulphate  of  ammonia;  imports 
for  the  past  three  years  were  respectively  £55,551,  £57,169,  and  £47,906.  In 
1929  the  United  Kingdom  controlled  over  90  per  cent  of  this  trade,  but  in  1930 
the  trade  passed  to  Canada.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

1928  1929  1930 

Canada   £  4.800       £16.542  £37.848 

United  Kingdom   50..571         40.645  4.433 
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The  balance  of  the  imports  is  from  the  United  States. 

A  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  imported,  which  comes  entirely 
from  the  United  States.  Under  the  heading  "  other  kinds  of  fertilizers,"  imports 
for  1929  amounted  to  £34,094,  which  increased  in  1930  to  £37,721.  In  1930 
Canada  is  credited  with  £611 — the  first  shipments  for  some  years  back.  The 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany  are  the  principal 
sources  of  supply. 

Medicines  and  Drugs. — In  1929  medicines  and  drugs  to  the  value  of  £19,018 
were  imported;  in  1930  the  figure  fell  to  £17,323.  The  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  supply  the  demand.  The  United  Kingdom  was 
credited  with  £11,678  in  1929  and  with  £9,348  in  1930,  and  Canada  with  £701  in 
1929  and  £1,123  in  1930. 

Paper. — Paper  is  entered  under  two  headings:  "paper,  writing  and  wrap- 
ping, etc.,"  and  "  paper,  all  other  manufactures."  Imports  into  Barbados  under 
the  first-named  heading  are  fairly  constant,  and  in  1929  were  valued  at  £16,866 
and  at  £16,778  in  1930.  Canada  was  credited  with  £1,274  in  1929  and  £1,781 
in  1930.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Holland  are 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  and  in  1930  were  credited  with  £3,418,  £4,002,  £1,067, 
and  £5,971  respectively.  Under  "  other  manufactures  "  the  imports  in  1929 
amounted  to  £5,159  and  in  1930  to  £6,777.  Canada's  share  in  this  trade  was 
£243  in  1929  and  £273  in  1930. 

The  above  represent  the  main  increases  in  the  imports  from  Canada;  the 
other  items  in  which  increases  took  place  are  of  little  monetary  importance  but 
cover  a  wide  range  of  goods. 

DECREASES 

The  following  notes  will  give  an  indication  of  products,  shipments  of  which 
from  Canada  have  declined  as  compared  with  1929: — 

Apparel. — Imports  of  wearing  apparel  decreased  from  £21,421  in  1929  to 
£16,781  in  1930.  Canada's  contribution,  however,  decreased  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent, from  £1,506  to  £825.  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  the  greater  part  of  this 
trade.  The  United  States  increased  her  sales  from  £4,922  to  £5,398.  The  United 
States  is  gradually  securing  a  stronger  hold  on  the  market  for  this  type  of 
goods  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

Biscuits. — There  is  an  excellent  market  for  unsweetened  biscuits  in  tins,  of 
which  Canada  has  by  far  the  largest  share:  £1,712  in  1929  out  of  a  total  of 
£2,240,  and  £1,544  in  1930  of  a  total  of  £2,107.  "  Other  kinds  "  (fancy  sweet 
biscuits)  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,149  in  1929  and  £840  in  1930.  The 
bulk  of  this  trade  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Butter. — There  is  no  established  dairy  industry  in  Barbados;  almost  the 
entire  supply  of  butter  is  imported.  In  1929  imports  were  456,964  pounds 
valued  at  £34,272,  and  in  1930,  441,309  pounds  valued  at  £23,166.  Of  this  trade 
Canada  in  1929  supplied  67,509  pounds  valued  at  £5,063,  and  in  1930,  37,519 
pounds  valued  at  £1,970.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  furnish 
small  quantities,  but  France  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  276,128  pounds 
valued  at  £20,709  in  1929  and  307,974  pounds  valued  at  £16,169  in  1930.  Trini- 
dad was  credited  with  £6,149  in  1929  and  £2,035  in  1930.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  butter  is  of  French  origin.  Margarine  (about  £12,000  annually)  is 
imported  from  Holland. 

Motor  Cars. — In  1929  motor  vehicles  to  the  number  of  141  units  valued  at 
£18,010  were  imported  into  Barbados:  Canada,  66  vehicles  (£7,443);  United 
Kingdom,  17  (£2,739);  United  States,  58  (£7,448).  In  1930  the  total  had 
increased  to  146  cars  valued  at  £18,336:  Canada,  60  cars  (£5,921);  United 
Kingdom,  43  (£5,418);  and  the  United  States,  50  (£5,893).    The  tendency  to 
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purchase  English  cars  is  no  doubt  a  direct  result  of  the  difficult  times,  the  low 
upkeep  cost  of  certain  English  cars  making  a  considerable  sales  appeal. 

Feedstufls. — Imports  of  bran  and  pollards  into  Barbados  in  1*929  and  1930 
were  valued  at  £13,626  and  £8,757  respectively.  Canada's  share  in  1929  was 
£3,036,  and  in  1930,  £955.  Argentina  enjoys  practically  the  whole  of  the 
remainder. 

The  trade  in  oilmeal  and  oilcake  for  the  past  three  years,  in  so  far  as 
Canada  lias  been  concerned,  has  been  falling  off.  In  1928  the  total  imports  for 
oilmeal  and  oilcake  amounted  to  £55,271,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £42,062. 
In  1929  they  were  valued  at  £52,130,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £12,017  and  in 
1930,  of  the  total  imports  of  £44,024,  Canada  is  credited  with  £7,162.  The 
remainder  of  the  requirements  came  from  the  United  States. 

Cheese. — Owing  primarily  to  restricted  buying  power,  imports  of  Canadian 
cheese  into  Barbados  decreased  in  1930.  In  1929  out  of  a  total  of  84,224  pounds 
valued  at  £6,315,  Canada  supplied  75,996  pounds  valued  at  £5,699;  in  1930  of 
a  total  of  80,400  pounds  valued  at  £5,025,  Canada  supplied  69,066  pounds  valued 
at  £4,316.  The  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  are  the  other  sources  of 
supply,  making  slight  gains. 

Cotton  Hosiery. — In  1929  imports  of  cotton  hosiery  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £2,153,  an  increase  of  over  £1,000  over  1928;  but  in  1930  the  figure 
fell  to  £722.  The  total  imports  decreased  from  £12,780  in  1929  to  £8,939  in 
1930 — entirely  at  the  expense  of  Canada  and  the  United  States;  England  regis- 
tered an  increase  from  £2,825  to  £3,486,  and  Japan  one  of  £122  to  £214. 

Fish.— A  decrease  from  £7,004  in  1929  to  £6,233  in  1930  was  recorded  in 
imports  from  Canada  in  canned  or  preserved  fish.  The  total  imports  fell  from 
£9,148  to  £7,450. 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  supply  most  of  the  dried,  smoked  and  salted 
fish  to  Barbados.  In  1929  of  the  total  value  of  £84,831,  Canada  is  credited 
with  £34,160  and  Newfoundland  with  £50,569,  and  in  1930  of  the  total  of  £69,072 
Canada  is  credited  with  £21,636  and  Newfoundland  with  £46,657.  Canada 
suffered  relatively  a  greater  decrease  than  Newfoundland;  £13,000  as  compared 
with  £4,000.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  Canadian  as  compared  with  Newfoundland  fish.  The  Newfoundland  product 
is  the  cheaper  and  will  always  have  a  large  sale. 

Imports  of  pickled  fish  other  than  trout  or  salmon  have  similarly  dropped 
off.  Purchases  in  1929  amounted  to  £3,226,  and  in  1930  to  £1,829.  Canada  has 
borne  the  whole  of  the  drop,  having  sold  fish  to  the  value  of  £2,268  in  1929  and 
only  £848  in  1930.  Newfoundland  supplies  the  remainder.  Pickled  trout  and 
salmon  have  also  decreased  from  a  total  of  £1,463  to  £1,336.  Here  again  Canada 
has  borne  the  whole  decrease;  £310  in  1930  as  compared  with  £501  in  1929. 
Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  her  sales  from  £872  in  1929  to 
£1,026  in  1930. 

Oats. — Under  this  heading  also  Canada  has  been  losing  trade.  In  1928,  of 
the  total  imports  valued  at  £35,334,  Canada  supplied  £35,329;  in  1929,  of  a 
total  of  £24,854,  Canada  again  supplied  the  major  quantity  (£23,754) ;  and  in 
1930,  while  the  total  increased  to  £26,358,  the  imports  of  Canadian  oats  dropped 
to  £8,891.  This  trade  was  lost  to  Holland  and  Germany,  which  in  1930  were 
credited  with  £10,038  and  £7,429  respectively. 

Flour.— Imports  of  flour  into  Barbados  in  1929  totalled  74,631  bags  valued 
at  £111,948,  as  against  71,102  bags  valued  at  £88,897  in  1930.  Canada's  share 
in  1929  amounted  to  57,299  bags  valued  at  £85,949,  and  in  1930  to  52,665  bags 
valued  at  £65,833.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  most  of  the  remainder: 
16,934  bags  valued  at  £25,401  in  1929,  and  17,453  bags  valued  at  £21.794  in 
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1930.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are  mostly  soft  wheat  flours  for  the 
preparation  of  biscuits  which  are  baked  in  bond  and  re-exported  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Hardware. — Under  this  heading  is  included  furniture  and  ironmongery. 
Importations  in  1929  amounted  to  £21,390  as  against  £19,854  in  1930.  Canada's 
contribution  in  1929  was  valued  at  £821,  and  in  1930  at  £516.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplies  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  with  £13,147  in  1929  and 
£11,876  in  1930.  The  United  States  and  Germany  are  the  other  sources  of 
supply. 

Meats—  -Of  the  £14,722  worth  of  bacon  and  hams  imported  into  Barbados 
in  1929,  Canada  is  credited  with  £3,418,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £5,177,  and 
the  United  States  with  £5,567.  In  1930  the  total  value  increased  to  £15,061: 
Canada,  £1,395;  United  Kingdom,  £4,985;  United  States,  £7,893.  A  decrease  in 
the  total  value  of  imports  of  salted  pork  has  taken  place,  from  £37,793  in  1929 
to  £34,436  in  1930.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  valued  at  £13,999  and 
£12,797  in  the  respective  years;  that  of  the  United  States  at  £21,659  and  £18,788; 
and  that  of  Argentina  at  £1,220  and  £2,611. 

Iron  and  Steel  Nails. — Imports  were  valued  at  £4,384  in  1929  and  £3,240 
in  1930.  Canada  suffered  a  decrease  (from  £3,127  to  £2,126),  as  well  as  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Condensed  Milk. — Imports  of  condensed  milk  were  valued  at  £10,622  in 
1929  and  at  £10,512  in  1930.  This  trade  has  been  more  or  less  evenly  divided 
in  the  past  between  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland  and  Denmark.  In 
1930,  however,  shipments  from  Canada  declined  from  £4,219  to  £2,560,  partly 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  some  of  the  preserved  milk  manu- 
facturers as  a  result  of  which  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
£2,270  to  £2,870,  and  those  from  Holland  from  £2,223  to  £3,615. 

Gasolene. — In  1929,  of  the  total  imports  of  gasolene  of  £32,607,  Canada 
was  credited  with  £6,060,  but  in  1930  almost  the  entire  requirements  (valued  at 
£36,008)  were  purchased  from  Trinidad. 

Refined  Sugar. — Imports  of  refined  sugar  have  decreased  from  a  low  value 
of  £7,043  to  £4,890  in  1930,  Canada  being  credited  in  the  respective  years  with 
£4,396  and  £1,500,  the  remainder  going  to  England.  The  rather  large  propor- 
tionate decrease  in  the  total  imports  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Barbados, 
being  a  prime  producer  of  raw  sugar,  has  ready  to  hand  a  natural  substitute 
for  refined  sugar  in  washed  grey  crystals,  and  as  conditions  existing  in  the 
colony  are  rather  bad,  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  use  of  the  cheaper 
local  product. 

Fresh  Vegetables. — Imports  of  fresh  vegetables  into  Barbados  were  valued 
at  £25,376  in  1929  and  £26,675  in  1930.  Shipments  from  Canada  have  sharply 
fallen  off — £4,354  as  against  £1,758.  Exclusive  of  Madeira,  imports  from  which 
in  1929  totalled  £4,147,  and  in  1930  £3,895,  the  other  sources  of  supply  have 
registered  increases — the  United  Kingdom  from  £4,899  to  £5,980,  the  United 
States  from  £1,074  to  £1,454,  and  Holland  from  £8,414  to  £10,710. 

Wood  and  Timber. — Canadian  shipments  of  wood  and  timber  have 
decreased  from  £40,260  in  1929"  to" £32,624  in  1930,  as  have  those  of  the  United 
States  from  £20,436  in  1929  to  £18,041.  These  decreases  are  the  result  of  adverse 
economic  conditions.  Imports  of  staves  and  shooks  haA^e  fallen  from  a  total  of 
£24,972  in  1929  to  £23,580  in  1930,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £11,360 
and  £10,237  in  the  respective  years,  and  the  United  States  with  £13,374  and 
£13,000.  (Decreased  shipments  of  syrup  from  Barbados,  caused  by  a  very 
short  crop  of  sugar  as  a  result  of  a  drought,  were  the  causes  of  the  falling  off.) 
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TRADE  OF  SIAM  IN  1930 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  baht  =46  cents  Canadian] 

Batavia,  June  5,  1931. — The  Siamese  era  is  the  Budhist  era;  the  year  begins 
on  April  1.  It  is  for  the  year  ending  March,  1931,  that  trade  statistics  are  now 
analysed. 

The  total  trade  of  Siam  for  the  year  under  review  was  valued  at  426,486,000 
baht,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  15,779,000  baht.  Exports  were 
valued  at  219,773,000  baht,  while  imports  were  valued  at  206,713,000  baht. 
This  is  a  decrease  in  exports  from  1928-29  of  32,000,000  baht,  but  an  increase 
in  imports  of  approximately  17,000,000  baht.  The  balance  in  favour  of  exports 
for  1929-30  was  13,060,000  baht,  an  excess  of  only  6-3  per  cent  over  imports 
compared  with  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  previous  year  of  33  per 
cent. 

For  ten  years  Siam  has  experienced  a  favourable  trade  balance,  and  this 
condition  has  brought  prosperity  to  the  country.  The  small  favourable  balance 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1930,  is  the  lowest  since  the  financial  year  1920-21, 
when  there  was  an  adverse  balance.  The  imports  in  that  year  exceeded  exports 
by  69,000,000  baht.  In  both  cases  the  reduction  in  exports  has  been  due  to  a 
poor  rice  crop  in  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuation? 
in  trade  during  the  past  five  years: — 

Exports  Percentage 
Total  Trade      Imports        Domestic     Re-exports  excess  of 


Period  Baht             Baht  Baht  Baht  Exports 

1925-  26   426,108  181,377  234,755  9,976  34.9 

1926-  27   435,786  196,520  230.449  8,817  21.8 

1927-  28   477,350  201,081  269.205  7,064  37.4 

1928-  29   442,265  189,790  246,464  6,011  33.0 

1929-  30   426,486  206,713  212,365  7.408  6.3 


EXPORTS 

The  decrease  in  exports  shown  above  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the 
decrease  in  the  export  of  rice,  which  showed  a  falling  off  in  value  of  over  20 
per  cent  and  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent  in  quantity  as  compared  with  1928-29. 
Exports  of  rubber  and  teak  also  decreased,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
export  of  tin  and  tin  ore. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from  the  king- 
dom for  the  years  1928-29  and  1929-30.  This  table  also  serves  to  show  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  rice  as  compared  with  all  other  export  products.  Singapore, 
Hongkong,  China,  and  Japan  are  shown  as  the  largest  importers  of  Siam's 
exports.  In  the  case  of  Singapore  it  is  merely  a  port  of  transhipment,  and  the 
ultimate  destination  would  probably  be  Europe  or  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Principal  Exports  of  Siam 


1928-29  1929-30 

Class  of  Exports  Baht  Baht 

Rice   175,124,000  139.087.000 

Tons  1,468,000  1,123.000 

Tin  and  tin  ore   20,030,000  22.638,000 

Teak   11.242,000  11,219.000 

All  other  goods   40,021,000  39.237.000 

Re-exports   6.011.000  7.408.000 

Bullion  and  coin   47,000  184.000 


Total   252.475,000  219.773.000 
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IMPORTS 

Imports  into  Siam  for  1929-30  amounted  to  206,713,000  baht  as  compared 
with  189,790,000  baht  for  the  previous  year.  It  is  probably  because  these  figures 
embrace  only  the  first  three  months  of  1930  that  imports  do  not  show  a  decrease 
from  1928-29.  The  chief  imports  to  show  an  increase  were  piece  goods,  pro- 
visions, liquid  fuel,  vehicle  and  electrical  machinery.  The  total  imports  of  the 
principal  articles  into  Siam  during  the  Siamese  years  1928-29  and  1929-30  were 


as  follows: —   

1928-29  1929-30 
Baht  Baht 

Provisions  and  foodstuffs   22,171,376  24,591,116 

Kerosene,  benzine  and  liquid  fuel   12,219,160  14,646,899 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel   12.066,100  12,729,103 

Machinery,  including  machine  tools   13,724.380  13,330,263 

Cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco   8,453.885  8.603,611 

Cotton  manufactures   22,797,872  28.611,364 

Silk  manufactures   5,176,249  5,785,472 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  (incl.  machinery)  3.782,160  4,648,180 

Beer,  wines  and  spirits   3,265.709  3.505,309 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures   2.708,881  2,913,767 

Rubber  manufactures   2,168.356  2,489,075 

Medicines  and  drugs   2,419,973  2,400,441 

Metal  manufactures  other  than  iron  and  steel  . .  1.968.861  2,144,378 

Cutlery  and  tools  other  than  machine  tools  . .  . .  1.688,222  1,428,482 

Hats  and  caps   744.988  1,118,897 

Cordage,  cables,  rope    (other  than  wire  rope) 

and  twine   997,784  995.546 

Lamps  and  parts  thereof   788,776  838.985 

Metals  in  the  rough   928,173  821,860 

Chemical  products   909,367  755.505 


The  real  sources  of  origin  of  imports  into  Siam  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  Penang — which  are  really  transhipment  ports — are 
credited  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total.  The  table  below  shows  the 
trade  of  Siam  with  the  various  countries,  in  order  of  their  importance:  — 


Imports  into  Siam  by  Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

1928-29  1929-30 
Baht  Baht 

United  Kingdom   33,427,102  34.076.538 

Hongkong   28.392,815  30,856,416 

Singapore   23.188,435  19,904,449 

Netherlands  Indies   16,502,458  17,623,736 

Japan   5,392,715  16.648,991 

China   12.580,107  13,381,681 

Germany   9,816,940  11.660.857 

India   14,122,120  11,662.518 

Penang   15,245,410  14,239,595 

United  States   6.714,075  8,265,276 

There  was  a  striking  increase  in  the  direct  imports  from  Japan,  probably 
at  the  expense  of  Singapore,  which  in  turn  means  decreased  imports  from  Europe 
generally,  even  though  the  direct  imports  from  some  of  these  countries  show 
an  increase.  ^  A  close  analysis  of  the  imports  shows  that  the  increases  from 
Japan  were  in  galvanized  sheets,  enamelware,  bricks,  flour,  manufactured  hats 
and  caps,  leather  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures,  and  silk  piece  goods. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  increased  from  4,224  baht  ($1,943)  in  1928-29  to 
68,409  baht  ($31,468)  in  1929-30.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  how- 
ever, for  the  same  period  shows  total  exports  to  Siam  for  1929-30  as  $126,808 
as  compared  with  $250,575  in  1928-29.  The  figures  in  both  cases  are  larger 
than  those  supplied  by  Siamese  statistics,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  approximately  50  per  cent. 
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CHIEF  ITEMS  OP  IMPORTS 

Canada's  chief  interest  in  the  imports  of  Siam  is  in  provisions,  automobiles, 
motor  car  tires  and  motor  aecessories,  the  more  important  of  which  are  analyzed 
below. 

Canned  fish,  sardine*,  rose  from  1,914,800  kilograms  valued  at  840,500  baht 
to  3,037,600  kilograms  valued  at  1,198,200  baht.  This  is  accounted  for  by  an 
Increase  in  the  imports  of  California  sardines.  Imports  from  Singapore  and 
the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decrease. 

Flour  imports  increased  from  10,706,100  kilograms  valued  at  1,854,500 
baht  to  11,618,700  kilograms  valued  at  1,951,000  baht.  The  imports  were 
chiefly  from  Australia. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  imports  showed  an  increase  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  rising  from  1,422,100  kilograms  to  1,557,500  kilograms  in  quantity,  and 
from  594,600  baht  to  651,200  baht  in  value. 

Canned  milk  imports  increased  in  quantity,  reaching  a  total  for  the  year 
of  4,869,500  kilograms  valued  at  3,153,800  baht  The  Netherlands  and  Switzer- 
land accounted  for  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Agricultural  machinery — Some  300  agricultural  machines  were  imported 
valued  at  207,500  baht,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Motor  Cars. — Motor  car  imports  decreased  by  94  units  but  the  value 
increased  bv  42,700  baht.  Total  imports  for  1929-30  were  1,649  valued  at 
2;805,000  baht,  The  United  States  is  credited  with  483  cars  and  the  Nether- 
lands  East  Indies  with  440.  (The  cars  credited  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
were  from  the  assembly  plant  of  a  large  American  manufacturer  located  in 
Java.)  Parts  for  motor  cars  (principally  from  the  United  States)  showed  an 
increase  of  292,600  baht  in  value. 

FORTHCOMING  GOOD  ROADS   EXHIBITION  AT  SHANGHAI 

Referring  to  the  forthcoming  Good  Roads  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Shang- 
hai from  September  12  to  October  2,  1931,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  Mr.  Bruce  A.  Macdonald, 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  writes  under  date  June  10,  1931, 
that  a  National  Good  Roads  Conference  has  been  convened  and  will  be  held 
at  the  exhibition  during  the  second  week.  This  conference  will  be  attended  by 
ministers  of  the  National  Government,  provincial  and  municipal  officials,  tech- 
nical advisors,  highway  commissioners  and  engineers,  thereby  affording  exhibi- 
tors direct  contact  with  officials  interested  in  good  roads  and  public  works 
development,  municipal  administration,  and  town  planning,  which  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  exhibition.  The  exhibition  grounds  will  be  located  in  the  French 
concession. 

The  National  Good  Roads  Association  was  founded  in  1920,  at  which  time 
there  were  only  1,500  miles  of  motor  roads  in  all  China.  To-day  there  are  said 
to  be  40,000  miles;  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  enthusiasm  fostered  and 
a —i stance  rendered  by  the  association.  The  greater  part  of  this  mileage,  how- 
ever, consists  of  very  inferior  roads  which  are  often  impassable  for  long  periods 
during  the  rainy  season.  There  are  only  approximately  15,000  motor  vehicles 
of  all  types,  commercial  and  passenger,  registered  in  Shanghai,  and  probably 
not  more  than  that  number  in  all  the  rest  of  North  and  Central  China  combined. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  exhibition  will  give  a  stimulus  to  further  high- 
way construction. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  by  cable  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
at  Shanghai. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL " 
The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1931  (Nos.  1405  to  1430  inclusive),  is  now  printed  and 
is  being  sent  out  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index,  in 
bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers,  as 
well  as  additional  copies  of  the  index,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 
[Note— The  yen  is  being  taken  at  50  cents  Canadian  currency! 

Tokyo,  June  23,  1931. — A  situation  never  known  before  in  this  country  has 
now  developed  and  is  causing  considerable  anxiety  among  Government  officials 
and  financiers.  The  chief  cause  for  the  anxiety  is  the  failure  of  Japanese  millers 
to  make  their  usual  seasonal  purchases  of  domestic  wheat.  This  is  likely  to 
further  aggravate  the  already  acute  situation  in  the  farming  districtSj  which 
have  already  suffered  greatly  from  the  disastrous  slump  in  the  prices  oi  nearly 
all  agricultural  products. 

Under  normal  conditions  purchases  of  wheat  begin  during  the  early  part 
of  June  in  the  Yyushu  district,  which  is  the  southern  island  of  Japan.  In  the 
Kansai  provinces,  of  which  Kobe  and  Osaka  are  the  main  centres,  contracts  are 
generally  initiated  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  while  in  the  Kanto  provinces, 
of  which  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  are  the  principal  milling  centres,  the  business 
usually  begins  during  the  first  part  of  July. 

In  ordinary  years  the  millers  in  the  Kyushu  district  would  have  purchased 
by  this  time  between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  their  requirements.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  two  largest  mills  have  held  back  in  the  expectation  that  domestic 
prjees  will  recede  further.  The  outcome  is  that  there  have  been  no  purchases 
of  domestic  wheat  in  this  district  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  A  similar  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  Kanto  district,  where  seasonal  purchases  are  far  behind 
normal. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  present  situation  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
millers,  taking  advantage  of  the  Australian  exchange  being  so  much  in  their 
favour,  have  made  heavy  purchases  of  Australian  wheat.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Australian  wheat  is  underselling  Canadian  wheat 
by  about  $2  per  ton.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  millers  have  agreed  to  with- 
hold their  purchases  of  domestic  wheat  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  prices  down 
further.  Producers  are  asking  from  $2  to  $2.10  per  132  pounds  for  the  new 
crop  of  wheat,  but  buyers  are  offering  only  $1.75  to  $1.85.  Sales  of  the  new 
crop  have  been  effected  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.80  to  $1.90  per  132  pounds, 
as  compared  with  $2.75  at  this  time  last  year.  Present  prices  have  fallen  to 
a  new  low  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
further  drop  before  the  crop  has  been  moved. 

The  millers  are  in  a  position  where  they  can  withhold  purchases  owing  to 
large  stocks  of  Australian  wheat  which  they  have  on  hand  and  additional  sup- 
plies which  are  in  transit.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Nisshin  flour  mills  have  a 
stock  of  4,500,000  bushels  of  Australian  wheat  on  hand,  Nippon  flour  mills 
about  3,700,000  bushels,  Nitto  flour  mills  about  750,000  bushels,  and  Hie 
Masuda  flour  mills  about  840,000  bushels.  Having  regard  to  the  present  sup- 
plies available,  together  with  additional  quantities  on  the  way,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  domestic  producers  will  not  receive  anything  like  a  profit- 
able return. 
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MARKET  IN   COLOMBIA  FOR  BISCUITS 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama,  June  24,  1931. — Colombia  is  an  important  consumer  of  imported 
biscuits,  the  principal  item  being  soda  biscuits  and  crackers.  Imports  under 
this  heading  increased  steadily  from  $139,137  in  1923  to  $613,433  in  1927,  but 
showed  a  decline  in  1928  to  $561,151. 

The  expensive  types  of  biscuits,  including  the  sweetened  varieties  and  to  a 
sser  extent  cream  crackers,  come  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Three 
well-known  British  firms  are  firmly  established  in  the  market  and  have  little 
outside  competition.  In  the  medium  grades  of  soda  crackers,  two  United  States 
;inn>  get  the  bulk  of  the  trade;  the  demand  in  this  class  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
all  other  varieties.  Domestic  factories  produce  an  inexpensive  cracker  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  cheaper-class  trade,  but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  a  biscuit  which  can  compete  directly  with  imported  varieties. 

PACKING 

The  bulk  of  the  business  in  soda  crackers  is  done  in  packets  containing  four 
biscuits  each.  The  packets  are  of  light  transparent  paper  with  a  legend  in 
Spanish,  the  firm's  brand,  and  the  number  of  biscuits  in  the  packet  (e.g.  4  gal- 
letas).  There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  same  crackers,  three  to  a  packet,  and  a 
small  demand  for  crackers  in  bulk,  the  most  popular  size  being  3^  pounds. 

One  American  firm  ship  their  product  in  red  lacquered  tins,  rectangular 
or  square  in  shape,  but  with  a  round  compression  lid  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  size  of  the  tin  is  12  by  8  by  8  inches;  contents  eighty-one  paper 
packets  of  four  biscuits  each;  twelve  tins  to  the  case. 

(6)  Size  of  tin  11  by  6  by  6  inches;  contents  eighty-eight  packets  of  three 
crackers  each.  (It  is  considered,  however,  that  eighty-eight  packets 
is  not  a  suitable  number  for  the  price,  and  one  of  100  packets  is  sug- 
gested, packed  twelve  tins  to  the  case.) 

(c)  Square  tins  of  3|  pounds  net;  loose  biscuits  packed  eighteen  tins  to  the 
case. 

The  chief  line  of  the  other  American  firm  is  shipped  in  an  unpainted  but 
bright  tin,  labelled,  rectangular,  with  round  compression  lid,  20  by  20  by  284- 
cm.;  contents  seventy-two  packets  of  four  biscuits;  cases  of  twelve  tins. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  most  suitable  method  of  packing  would  be  as  fol- 
lows:— 

(a)  Tins  of  seventy-five  paper  packets  of  four  biscuits  each,  cases  of  twelve 
tins. 

(6)  Tins  of  100  paper  packets  of  three  biscuits  each,  also  cases  of  twelve 
tins. 

(c)  Tins  of  3J  pounds;  loose,  cases  of  eighteen  tins. 

There  is  no  question  of  carload  lots,  orders  being  placed  generally  for 
twenty,  fifty,  to  one  hundred  cases. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Puerto  Colombia  or  Cartagena  and  Buenaven- 
tura, to  include  all  charges  except  those  paid  by  the  importer  at  port  of  destina- 
tion. Shippers  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  grant  120  days'  date  terms, 
charging  interest  at  6  per  cent  for  five  months.  Prices  should  in  all  cases  be 
net,  with  no  bank  or  collection  charges  to  be  collected  from  the  customer. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian  Sales  Tax  and  Primage  Duty 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  cables 
under  date  July  10  that  by  announcement  in  the  budget  speech  on  that  day 
the  sales  tax  was  increased  to  6  per  cent  ad  valorem,  government  purchases 
being  exempt.  (This  tax,  formerly  2h  per  cent,  applies  to  imports  as  well  as 
to  domestic  sales.) 

The  rates  and  basis  of  the  primage  duty  were  changed  at  the  same  time. 
The  old  rate  of  4  per  cent  ad  valorem  (originally  2\  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
applied  to  most  goods.  Now,  goods  are  divided  into  three  classes  for  the 
purposes  of  this  duty.  The  first  class  (chiefly  seeds  and  fertilizers)  is  exempt 
from  primage  duty;  the  second  class  (chiefly  machines  and  tools  of  trade,  fuel 
oil,  soda  ash,  caustic  potash,  vessels,  and  newsprint)  is  subject  to  4  per  cent 
primage  duty;  and  the  third  class,  embodying  general  importations,  is  subject 
to  10  per  cent  primage  duty. 

Australia  Extends  Preference  on  Newsprint 

Newsprint  paper  is  made  free  of  customs  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  on  entry  into  Australia,  by  announcement  in  the  budget  speech  on  July 
10,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Melbourne.  The  rate  of  duty  under  the  preferential  tariff  was  £l  per  2,240 
pounds,  while  under  the  intermediate  and  general  tariff  the  rates  were  £4  per 
2,240  pounds.    The  preferential  rate  is  applicable  to  Canadian  newsprint. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  duties  under  the  intermediate  and  general  tariffs 
remain  as  before  and  that  the  sales  tax  and  primage  duty  are  still  applicable. 

Cheese  Imports  into  South  Africa  Prohibited 

J.  L.  MUTTER,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Cape  Town,  June  8,  1931. — A  proclamation  which  has  just  been  issued  in 
the  South  African  Government  Gazette  prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Union, 
except  under  permit  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of  the  following  varieties 
of  cheese:  hard  pressed  (such  as  cheddar) ;  sweet  milk  (e.g.  Gouda) ;  Edam; 
and  all  types  of  processed,  blended,  and/or  pasteurized  cheese. 

The  domestic  production  of  cheese  in  South  Africa  has  substantially 
increased  in  recent  years,  the  1927-28  output  being  5,664,744  pounds  valued  at 
£318,740  and  that  of  1928-29  being  6,410,572  valued  at  £344,443,  while  in  quality 
the  cheese  compares  quite  favourably  with  the  imported  article.  Under  the 
Dairy  Industry  Control  Act  of  1930,  a  Dairy  Industry  Control  Board  has  been 
established  with  powers  to  control  the  import  and  export  of  butter  and  cheese. 
To  encourage  export,  the  board,  since  October  1,  1930,  has  paid  bounties,  scaled 
in  accordance  with  the  several  grades,  to  all  persons  exporting  cheese  from  the 
Union  to  any  place  outside  Africa. 

This  assistance  to  domestic  producers  has  been  followed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  proclamation,  which  does  not,  however,  apply  to  imports  from  the 
Rhodesias,  Southwest  Africa,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland.  Up  to  the  present 
the  export  of  cheese  has  been  voluntary,  but  should  South  African  producers 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  control  board,  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  made  compulsory,  in  terms  of  export  quotas  based  on 
production. 
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New  Preserved  Milk  Regulations  in  British  Honduras 

F.  W.  FRASER,  C  ANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  30,  1931. — On  March  12  last  the  British  Hon- 
duras Legislative  Council  passed  a  law,  which  was  assented  to  by  the  Acting 
Governor  on  the  26th  Of  that  month,  modifying  the  provisions  as  to  the  butter- 
hit  content  in  preserved  milk  imported  into  that  colony.  The  British  Honduras 
customs  tariff  lays  down  the  following  import  duties: — 

British 

Milk.  Condensed,  or  Otherwise  Preserved  Preferential  General 


Tariff  Tariff 

(a)  Unskimmed   Free  5%adval. 

(b)  Skimmed   20%adval.  40%adval. 

(c)  Other  kinds   10%adval.  20%adval. 


Canadian  products  are  accorded  the  British  preferential  tariff  rates. 

Formerly,  for  preserved  milk  to  be  entered  under  tariff  section  (a)  above, 
it  had  to  contain  at  least  9  per  cent  of  butter  fat;  this  is  reduced  to  8  per  cent 
by  the  new  law,  which  furthermore  empowers  the  Governor  in  Council,  when- 
ever it  is  considered  expedient  to  do  so,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
brand  of  milk  or  cream,  either  absolutely  or  subject  to  named  conditions.  It 
is  probable  that  the  British  Honduras  Government  will  in  the  near  future  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  all  brands  of  impoverished  milk — i.e.  milk  containing 
less  than  8  per  cent  by  weight  of  butter  fat.  Skimmed  milk  would  of  course 
be  affected  by  such  a  prohibition. 

In  the  calendar  year  1930  imports  of  preserved  milk  into  British  Honduras, 
according  to  official  statistics,  were  as  follows: — 

Cases  $ 

Unskimmed,  sweetened   30.763  123.223 

Sweetened   *  24,016 

*  Not  recorded. 

Although  details  of  countries  of  origin  are  not  available,  it  is  known  that 
Canada  has  between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  this  business.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
as  compared  wTith  1929,  importations  of  unskimmed  sweetened  milk  showed  an 
increase  of  over  7,000  cases,  but  a  decline  of  nearly  $15,000  in  value.  Unsweet- 
ened milk  increased  by  about  $4,500  in  value. 

Increased  French  Duty  on  Canned  Salmon 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that 
the  duty  on  canned  salmon  entering  France  has  been  increased  as  follows:  — 


General  Minimum  Rate  to 

Tariff  Tariff  Canada 

New  rates                                    300  fr.  100  kg.  75  fr.  100  kg.  165  fr.  100  kg. 

($5.34  100  lbs.)  ($1.33  100  lbs.)  ($2.94  100  lbs.) 

Former  rates                                85  f r.  100  kg.  42 . 5  fr.  100  kg.  59 . 5  fr.  100  kg. 


($1.51  100  lbs.)       (75|cts.  100  lbs.)      ($1 .06  100  lbs.) 

The  rate  to  Canada  is  determined  under  the  Franco-Canadian  Trade  Con- 
vention of  1922  by  reducing  the  general  tariff  by  60  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  the  minimum  and  general  rates. 

The  new  rate  on  Canadian  canned  salmon  is  effective  on  shipments  leaving 
Canada  after  June  30,  1931. 
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Increased  Italian  Duty  on  Flour 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables  that, 
effective  from  July  8,  the  Italian  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  and  white  maize 
flour  has  been  increased  to  92-9  lire  per  100  kilograms,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$2.22  per  100  pounds.  The  former  duty  on  wheat  flour  and  white  maize  flour 
was  87  lire  per  100  kilograms,  the  equivalent  to  $2.08  per  100  pounds. 

France  Decreases  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  15  per  Cent 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal,  page  73;  regarding  the  decrease  from  30  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
in  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  in  the  making  of  bread  flour,  Mr. 
Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  under  date 
July  10  that  by  a  French  decree  of  July  9,  effective  immediately,  this  percentage 
has  been  further  reduced  to  15  per  cent. 

Reduction  in  German  Duty  on  Feeding  Barley 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  July  2  that,  by  an  order  which  became  effective  on  June  26,  1931,  the 
German  duty  on  feeding  barley  was  reduced  from  R.M.6  ($1.43)  to  R.M.5 
($1.19)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  providing  that  the  importer  can  give  proof 
that  an  equal  quantity  or  rye,  potato  flakes  or  corn  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Deutsche  Getreide-Handels-Gesellschaft  m.b.H.  in  Berlin  (German  Grain  Trade 
Co.  Ltd.,  Berlin). 

This  order  remains  in  force,  and  the  ratio  of  an  amount  of  feeding  barley 
equal  to  the  same  amount  of  rye,  potato  flakes  or  corn,  remains  fixed,  until 
further  notice.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  old  import  certificates  still  in 
circulation  may  be  utilized  in  payment  of  the  new  duty  rate. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department  and  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wel- 
lington, and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 100  cords,  4-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing 
(tenders  close  September  8);  200  mountings,  dial,  automatic,  to  British  Post  Office  specifi- 
cation and  drawing,  and  30  spools,  resistance,  to  British  Post  Office  specification  and  draw- 
ing (tenders  close  September  15);  10  miles  wire,  tinned  annealed  copper,  1-044-inch,  vul- 
canized india-rubber  insulated,  taped  and  braided,  twisted  pair,  to  specification,  and  53 
miles  wire,  tinned  annealed  copper,  1 -036-inch,  vulcanized  india-rubber  insulated  and 
braided,  twisted  pair,  to  specification  (tenders  close  September  22);  and  26  sets  plates, 
unburnt,  for  replating  a  chloride  type  F15  secondary  battery,  to  specification  (tenders  close 
September  16). 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  320,  Arapuni  Scheme:  Two  3-phase  boosting  trans- 
formers, complete  with  accessories,  to  specification  (tenders  close  October  20). 
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CHANGES  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Senor  Nicanor  Damaso  e  Mello  de  Oliveira  as  vice-consul  of  Brazil  at 
Halifax,  N.S.;  Senor  Don  Ismael  Magana  as  Consul  of  Mexico  at  Vancouver 
for  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest 
Territories;  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Ragland  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Halifax, 
N.S.;  Mr.  Teruo  Hachiya  as  Consul  of  Japan  at  Vancouver;  Mr.  H.  H.  MacLean 
as  Consul  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at  Saint  John,  N.B.,  for  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick;  Mr.  J.  Alex  Gordon  as  Consul  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
Montreal,  P.Q.;  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Fetherstonhaugh  as  Consul  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  at  Toronto. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  13,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  July  6,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

July  6 

July  13 

.1407 

$  .1414 

$  .14159 

7i 

.1390 

.1399 

.1399 

24 

.0072 

.0073 

.0073 

8* 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0297 

.0297 

4 

.2680 

.2686 

.2679 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0393 

2 

.2382 

.2380 

.2250 

7 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.8666 

4.8808 

4.8708 

2* 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4037 

.4039 

o 

Z 

.1749 

.1755 

.  1754 

7 

Italy  

.0526 

.0525 

.0524 

5* 

.1930 

.0178 

.0177 

H 

.2680 

.2686 

.2679 

4 

Portugal  

1.0805 

.0446 

.0446 

7| 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

8 

.  0955 

.0956 

6i 

.2680 

.2690 

.2682 

3" 

.1930 

.1947 

.1943 

2 

United  States  ,  , 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0031 

1.0025 

U 

Argentine  .  . 

.4244 

.3235 

.3145 

.1196 

.0772 

.0751 

Chile  

.1217 

.1216 

.1215 

9 

.9733 

.9705 

.9699 

7 

.4985 

.  4929 

.4926 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2821 

.2819 

7 

.1930 

.1830 

.1854 

1.0342 

.5918 

.5764 

1.0000 

.9993 

.  9993 

 Dollar 

.2595 

.2496 

.3650 

.  3623 

.3634 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4955 

.4952 

5.11 

.4020 

.4037 

.4040 

H 

 Tael 

.  3247 

.3070 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4413 

.4411 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.  5642 

.5639 

 $1 

1.01%6—1.02£ 

1.013 

1. 001— 1.  oil 

:  ::  ::  ::  ::!} 

4.8666 

4.8827 

4.8671 

Other  British  West  Irdies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1 .  OIVk;— 1 . 02yir,   1 . 002—1 . 02 

.0392 

.  0393 

.0394 

.0392 

.  0393 

.0394 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

5.005S 

4.9957 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  -which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bender's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1885.  Oat  Products. — A  North  of  England  firm  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  various 
classes  of  feedstuffs  are  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  and  samples  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  feeding-quality  oat  products. 

Miscellaneous 

1886.  Wallpaper.— Agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  obtain  representation  of  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  wallpaper.  Send  complete  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1887.  Paper  for  Making  Cement  Bags. — Agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  1o  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  kraft  paper  for  making  cement  bags.  Send 
samples  by  sample  post  (in  packets  weighing  less  than  1  pound)  and  full  information  to 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1888.  Corrugated  Paper. — Haitian  manufacturing  firm  are  in  the  market  for  consider- 
able quantities  of  corrugated  paper  for  packing. 

1889.  Citrus  Wrapping  Paper  and  Crate  Labels. — Jamaican  concern  is  in  the  market 
for  wrapping  paper  for  oranges;   also  paper  labels  for  the  crates. 

1890.  Bottle  Wrappers. — Jamaican  merchant  house  wishes  to  buy  considerable  quan- 
tities of  paper  bottle  wrappers,  reinforced  with  excelsior  packing. 

1891.  Orange  Crates. — Jamaican  concern  is  in  the  market  for  orange  crates  of  standard 
Florida  type. 

1892.  Wooden  Packing  Cases. — .Jamaican  co-operative  manufacturing  concern  is  in  the 
market  for  considerable  quantities  of  wooden  packing  cases  for  putting  up  tins  of  edible 
oil  for  the  local  trade. 

1893.  Grapefruit  Cans. — Jamaican  concern  is  in  the  market  for  grapefruit  cans. 

1894.  Cans  for  Edible  Oil. — Jamaican  co-operative  manufacturing  concern  is  in  the 
market  for  considerable  quantities  of  4-gallon  tin  cans,  for  putting  up  edible  oil. 

1895.  Orange  Box  Steel  Strapping  and  Nails. — Jamaican  concern  is  in  the  market  for 
steel  strapping  and  nails  for  citrus  crates. 
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L896.  Box  Openers. — A  wholesale  hardware  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to 
receive  samples  and  prices  of  small  box  openers. 

1897.  Haikv  Machinery, — Dutch  firm  desire  to  receive  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices, 
preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  on  butter  churns  and  cream  separators,  etc. 

1S9S.  BATHROOM  Fixtures . — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  porcelain  and  vitreous  bathroom  fixtures.  Send  full  information, 
catalogues,  and  quotations  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430.  Buenos  Aires. 

1899.  SULPHATE  of  Magnesia. — Argentine  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on 
medicinal  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  needles.  Send  full  information  and  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aire-  for  barrels  of  100  and  50  kilograms  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430, 
Buenos  Aires. 

1900.  Acetate  of  Lime. — A  firm  of  importers  of  industrial  chemicals  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  acetate  of  lime. 

1901.  Acetone. — Argentine  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  pure  acetone  99/100  per  cent.  Send  full  information  and  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires  for  drums  of  700  pounds  net  weight  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430, 
Buenos  Aires. 

1902.  Zinc  Powder. — Metal-paint  works  in  Argentina  wish  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  zinc  powder.  Send  samples  by  sample  post  (in  packets  weigh- 
ing less  than  1  pound)  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1903.  Aluminium  Foil. — Uruguyan  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  aluminium  foil  on  white  paper  for  wrappers.  Send  samples  by  sample 
post  (weighing  less  than  1  pound)  and  full  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
B  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1904.  Shoe  Counters  or  Stiffeners. — A  Midland  firm  handling  boot  and  shoe  findings 
are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  either  on  commission  or  buying  basis  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  shoe  counters  or  stiffeners,  and  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
port  quotations  with  samples. 

1905.  Shoe  Shanks.' — Leicester  factors  of  boot  and  shoe  findings  desire  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shoe  shanks,  both  of  wood  and  steel,  for  whieh  they 
are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  either  on  a  commission  or  buying  basis.  Prices  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  port  with  samples  should  be  submitted  to  them. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  July  24  and  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  July  31  and  Sept.  4; 
Montclare,  Aug.  5  and  Sept.  3;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill. 
Aug.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  July  25;  Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Brant 
County,  Aug.  21 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  July  25  and  Sept.  5;  Kastalia,  Aug.  22 
— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;   Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  July  31;  Torr  Head,  Aug.  8;  Fanad  Head. 
Aug.  15 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Bochum,  July  29;  Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  26- -all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Aug.  15; 
Lagaholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  5. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line.  Aug.  5. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  July  24. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Melita,  Aug.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Athenia,  Aug.  1  and  28;   Letitia,  Aug.  14 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Aug.  1  and  27;  Montrose.  Aug.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Bochum,  July  29;  Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  26 — all  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre.— 'Grey  County,  July  25;  Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Brant.  County.  Aug.  21— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  31. 
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To  Liverpool. — Melita,  July  24  and  Aug.  21 ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  1  and  26 ; 
Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6  and  28;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  7;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  12; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  24  and  Aug.  21;  Andania, 
Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4; — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Doric,  Aug.  15; 
Megantic,  Sept.  5 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  July  24  and  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  July  31  and  Sept.  4; 
Beaverdale,  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Aurania,  July  24  and  Aug.  21;  Ausonia,  Aug.  1  and  28;  Ascania,  Aug.  7;  Alauni%  Aug.  14 
— all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  July  23;  Manchester  Division,  July  30;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Aug.  7;   Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  14 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  July  24;  Cairnvalona  (does  not  call  at  Leith). 
July  3;  Cairnross,  Aug.  7 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  July  20  and  Aug.  31;  Evanger,  July  31;  Lista,  Aug.  11 
— all  County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  5. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports .— Valleluce,  July  28;  Vallarsa,  Aug.  23;  Giorgio 
Ohlsen,  Sept.  10 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe. 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara: — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  July  25;  Champlain,  Aug.  8 — both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  July  31 ;   Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  14 — both  Canadian  National  SS, 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Dem.erara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Ocean  Dominion  SS. 
Corp.,  July  31. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — C'avelier,  July  24;   Oathcart,  Aug.  7 — both  Canadian  National 

SS. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttcllon  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Highlander,  July  25;  Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  29 — both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  July  25;  Calumet,  Aug.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor,  July  20;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Aug.  20 — both  Canadian  National  SS.;  Halizones,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  8  (calls  at 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  only). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fieurus,  July  31  and  Aug.  14  and  28 
(also  calls  at  North  Sydney)  ;  Hansi,  July  23  and  Aug.  6  and  20 — both  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  July  25  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown, 
but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  July  22  and  Aug.  5;  North  Vovageur,  July  27 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  July  28  and  Sept.  1;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  1.5 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  London. — Maryland,  White  iStar  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  July  25;  Drottningholm,  Aug.  13 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  July  21  and  Aug.  4  and  18;  Fort  St.  George,  July  28 
and  Aug.  11  and  25 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  July  28;  Nova  Scotia, 
Aug.  15— both  Furness  Line;  Farnorth,  July  20  and  Aug.  8;  Sambro,  Aug.  1— both  Farquhar 
Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre) ;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  23  and  Aug. 
6  and  20  and  Sept.  3  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.-AM&y  Drake,  July  21;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  4 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara .^Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  July  30;  Champlain,  Aug.  13— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— -C&veXiev,  July  27;  Cathcart,  Aug.  10— both  Canadian  National 
(also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  ( J amaica )  .—Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Pickford  &  Black,  July  22. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kit  Is,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada.  Trinidad.  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  July  21;  Marie  Horn, 
Aug.  5 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  France,  July  25  and  Aug.  15;  Empress  of  Britain,  Aug. 
5  and  19  and  Sept.  5;   Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  July  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
nt}  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. r— Lady  Nelson,  July  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  11 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — H.  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  July  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  10;  Ixion,  Aug. 
11;  Tyndareus,  Sept.  8— both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong):  Seattle, 
July  25;  Tacoma,  Aug.  25 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka, 
Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  15;  Empress  of 
Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  Tacoma  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.,  Aug.  10  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  July  20;  Arizona  Maru, 
Aug.  28 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Dairen);  Heian  Maru,  Aug.  6;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Sept.  3 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Melville, 
Aug.  15;  Stuart,  Sept.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  July;  Oakworth,  August — both  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 

Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  22;  Aorangi,  Aug.  19 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.-— Kota  Baroe, 
Aug.  4;   Silverash,  Sept.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Mirrabooka,  July;  a  steamer,  August — both  Trans- 
atlantic SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cloud  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Aug.  15;  Golden  West,  Sept. 
15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (also  calls  at  New  Ply- 
mouth), July  25;  Wairuna  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier),  Aug.  29 — both  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Liverpool,  Lrmdon  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  July  20;  Loch  Goil,  Aug.  2;  Loch 
Katrine,  Aug.  13;  Drechtdyk,  Aug.  16;  Dinteldyk,  Aug.  29 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line 
(also  call  at  Southampton). 

To  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Moveria,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  Aug.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  July  25. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Johnson  Line,  Aug.  1. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California. 
July  26;  Fella,  Aug.  15;  Timavo,  Aug.  27 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  July  22;  San  Antonia,  Aug.  13; 
Washington,  Aug.  28 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — Hollywood,  Aug.  9;  West  Notus^  Aug.  27 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  arid  North  Chilian  Ports. — Sveadrott,  [Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  July  25. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  July  23;  Point  Arena.  Aug. 
22 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  July  20. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  foT  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  tthe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) : 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan-  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
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EXHIBITION   OF   DOMESTIC   ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  IN 

CAPE  TOWN 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  June  19,  1931. — The  Electricity  Supply  Commission  of  the 
Cape  Town  Municipality,  which  controls  the  sale  of  electric  current,  has  just 
sponsored  an  interesting  exhibition  of  domestic  electrical  equipment. 

For  many  years  Cape  Town  has  lagged  behind  Durban  in  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric current  for  domestic  purposes.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  wide  crescent,  stretching  across  the  Cape  Peninsula  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indian  ocean,  a  distance  of  perhaps  thirty  miles.  The  better-class  suburbs 
are  farthest  out,  and  in  these  suburbs  the  heaviest  demand  for  domestic  elec- 
trical equipment  is  encountered.  This  resulted  in  a  peak  load  at  the  extremities 
of  the  power  lines,  and  the  technical  difficulties  of  this  situation  prevented  the 
encouragement  of  the  sale  of  current  for  domestic  use.  However,  after  the  con- 
struction of  new  main  stations  and  sub-stations,  the  Electricity  Supply  Com- 
mission was  able  to  furnish  all  the  current  which  was  required.  In  September 
of  last  year  a  hire-purchase  scheme  was  inaugurated  under  municipal  auspices. 

sales  by  hire-purchase 

Under  such  a  scheme  the  consumer  may  purchase  any  of  the  appliances  on 
the  approved  list  of  the  commission.  The  commission  pays  the  importer  imme- 
diately.   The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  recovered  from  the  consumer  over 
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periods  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  months.  In  September  also,  a  flat- 
rate  [or  current  for  domestic  use  was  instituted,  which  markedly  reduced  the 
cost  above  a  certain  minimum  consumption.  (See  report  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter 
in  Commercial  tntelligehcC  Journal  No.  1391:  September  27,  1930.) 

The  success  of  this  plan  was  most  marked,  and  in  spite  of  the  depression 
the  sales  of  electrical  equipment  in  Cape  Town  rose  immediately.  Since  last 
September,  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  have  paid  for  approximately 
£60,000  worth  of  electrical  appliances  under  their  hire-purchase  scheme.  This 
figure  includes  the  landed  cost  of  the  stoves,  plus  approximately  25  per  cent 
profit  to  the  importer.  This  profit  is  not  fixed  by  the  municipality,  as  in  the 
case  of  Durban,  but  the  Cape  Town  municipality  will  not  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  electrical  equipment  at  a  price  above  that  at  which  the  same  items  are 
sold  in  Durban. 

On  the  approved  list  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  at  present  are 
four  electric  refrigerators,  three  of  which  are  of  American  and  one  of  British 
manufacture;  three  water  heaters,  of  which  two  are  of  South  African  and  one 
of  British  origin;  three  washers  and  ironers,  all  of  American  origin;  twelve 
electrical  ranges,  of  which  five  are  Canadian,  four  American,  and  three  of 
British  origin;  eight  kettles  (only  automatic  safety  types),  of  which  five  are  of 
British,  one  of  American,  one  of  Swiss,  and  one  of  South  African  origin  (one 
made  abroad  under  a  South  African  trade  mark,  and  one  of  American  origin) ; 
and  two  coffee  percolators  (automatic  safety  types  only),  both  of  which  are  of 
American  origin. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  inauguration  of  a  hire-purchase  system  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  competition  in  all  lines  of  domestic  electrical  appli- 
ances. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  refrigerators,  and  all  of  these  have 
been  on  the  market  for  some  time.  Water  heaters  are  an  old-established  line 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  the  past  they  have  been  imported  largely  from  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  The  freight  upon  these  tank  heaters  is  very  high,  and  as 
a  result  two  water  heaters  of  excellent  appearance  and  performance  are  now 
being  made  locally.  For  the  smaller  domestic  electrical  utensils  which  are 
available  under  the  hire-purchase  system  such  as  kettles,  irons,  and  coffee  per- 
colators Great  Britain  remains  the  favourite  source  of  supply.  A  number  of 
British  manufacturers  offer  goods  designed  specially  to  meet  South  African 
requirements. 

While  Canadian  manufacturers  have  always  had  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
in  these  small  utensils,  they  have  not  specialized  in  the  automatic  safety  types, 
and  to-day  there  are  no  Canadian  lines  on  the  approved  list  for  sale  under  the 
hire-purchase  system.  As  a  consequence,  Canadian  exporters  of  such  goods 
will  not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  municipal  plan. 

Canada's  place  in  the  market 

Canada,  however,  has  always  been  predominant  in  the  supply  of  electric 
ranges,  and  this  predominance  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  Canadian  ranges 
on  the  approved  list  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission.  Yet  even  in  this 
division  of  the  trade  Canada  does  not  enjoy  the  same  share  as  heretofore.  Up 
until  perhaps  three  years  ago  Canada  supplied  about  70  per  cent  of  the  electric 
heating  equipment  imported  into  South  Africa.  The  only  competition  in  ranges 
came  from  a  few  British  and  German  cookers,  and  these  were  rather  crude"  in 
workmanship.  American  ranges  were  almost  unknown  on  the  market,  and 
when  offered  were  too  high  in  price  to  be  attractive.  This  situation  has  now 
changed.  In  1930  Canada  still  led  in  this  market  by  a  wide  margin,  supplying 
electric  cooking  apparatus  to  the  extent  of  £61,276  out  of  £177,712,  or  approxi- 
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mately  34-5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Great  Britain  followed  with  £45,211,  or  25-5 
per  cent  of  the  total.  (In  the  British  total,  however,  a  large  volume  of  electrical 
flies  and  reflectors  is  included,  a  line  in  which  Canada  does  not  compete,  and 
of  which  Britain  enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  British 
figures  could  be  allocated  to  cooking  equipment.)  The  United  States  came 
third  with  £35,230,  or  almost  exactly  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  Germany  is  the 
only  other  important  supplier  with  £18,079,-  or  10-2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

While  these  figures  are  satisfactory  if  viewed  for  a  single  year,  they  are 
not  so  satisfactory  when  considered  in  the  light  of  relative  progress.  In  1927, 
after  making  a  50-per-cent  deduction  from  the  customs  returns  for  heating 
apparatus  as  distinguished  from  cooking  apparatus,  Canada  had  approximately 
•  75  per  cent  of  the  total  business  in  electric  ranges.  In  1928,  although  Cana- 
dian sales  almost  doubled,  her  relative  share  declined,  and  this  decline  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present.  In  1928  Canadian  exporters  shipped  2,861  electric 
ranges  to  South  Africa.  In  the  following  year  this  figure  fell  to  2,443.  In  1930 
it  increased  to  3,144  ranges,  due  in  large  part  to  Cape  Town  purchases.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  the  present  year  1,662  Canadian  ranges  were  landed  in 
South  Africa. 

While  the  Canadian  share  of  the  market  has  fallen  by  half  since  1927,  the 
American  share  in  the  same  period  has  almost  quadrupled. 

UNITED   STATES  COMPETITION 

Four  important  American  ranges  are  now  on  the  market.  All  are  manu- 
factured by  large  corporations  with  a  wealth  of  experience  both  in  production 
and  in  salesmanship.  The  American  range  (barring  a  new  type  which  will  be 
discussed  later  in  this  report)  is  very  similar  to  the  Canadian  range.  It  is  noted, 
however,  for  its  accessories  such  as  thermostatic  controls,  time  clocks,  and  other 
conveniences  which  are  apt  to  require  considerable  service  after  installation. 
These  fixtures  make  American  ranges  expensive.  The  Canadian  range,  built 
on  the  same  lines,  is  simpler  and  cheaper.  In  some  cases  Canadian  workman- 
ship is  definitely  better.  As  natives  are  employed  as  kitchen  helps  in  South 
Africa,  there  is  no  advantage  in  an  intricate  appliance,  and  this  factor,  plus  the 
price  advantage,  and  the  advantage  of  having  been  on  this  market  first,  has 
until  now  safeguarded  Canadian  electric  ranges  from  American  competition. 

Of  late,  however,  a  definite  "  drive  "  has  been  undertaken  by  American 
range  manufacturers.  Showrooms  have  been  opened  by  the  larger  companies, 
wherein  well-displayed  stocks  of  electric  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  other  appli- 
ances and  accessories  attract  marked  attention,  and  demonstrators  have  been 
hired.  As  a  result,  the  value  of  American  imports  has  risen  from  a  small  figure 
in  1927  to  a  substantial  amount  in  the  past  year. 

COMPETITION  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Great  Britain  is  also  offering  strong  competition.  For  years  one  or  two 
British  companies  have  offered  electric  ranges  in  South  Africa.  These  cookers, 
however,  were  no  more  than  adaptations  of  the  English  gas  range,  and  the  lack 
of  finish  and  backward  construction  limited  their  sale;  but  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  sale  of  Canadian  ranges  in  England,  or  because  of  the  increased  British 
domestic  use  of  electricity,  one  or  two  British  firms  have  begun  to  construct 
ranges  on  more  modern  principles.  They  now  enamel  all  exterior  surfaces,  and 
they  have  discarded  the  heavy  insulated  gas  oven.  As  a  result,  the  recent  British 
electrical  ranges,  if  not  yet  quite  up  to  the  average  of  American  or  Cana- 
dian in  appearance,  are  not  so  markedly  behind  as  to  cause  loss  of  business. 
Moreover,  in  matters  of  design,  and  particularly  in  the  disposition  of  switches 
and  of  wiring,  the  British  range  is  remarkably  neat.  Furthermore,  British  prices 
are  very  favourable.    They  are  below  Canadian  and  American  prices  for  the 
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same  type  of  range.  It  is  probable  that  British,  even  more  than  American, 
competition  must  be  reckoned  with  in  this  market  in  the  future. 

NEW  MAKES  AT  THE  CAPE  TOWN  EXHIBITION 

At  the  recent  Cape  Town  Exhibition  there  were  four  exhibits  which  caused 
marked  attention.  One  of  these  was  that  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  who  not 
only  outsells  all  competitors  in  South  Africa,  but  probably  sells  more  electric 
ranges  in  this  market  at  present  than  all  other  manufacturers  combined.  This 
electric  range,  in  a  wide  variety  of  colours  and  designs,  is  ably  merchandised 
and  sales  are  annually  increasing.  In  1930  this  particular  exporter  almost 
doubled  his  business,  and  his  present  figures  for  five  months  are  well  above 
those  of  the  similar  period  for  last  year. 

Second  only  in  interest  to  this  Canadian  display  was  a  new  American  pro- 
duct made  in  Detroit.  It  is  understood  that  this  range  is  designed  to  meet  gas 
competition.  Instead  of  a  hotplate,  a  bare  element  is  wound  about  a  porcelain 
cone,  which  is  fitted  into  a  recess  below  the  top  of  the  stove.  The  walls  of  this 
recess  are  chromium-plated  and  serve  as  reflectors.  A  great  gain  in  efficiency 
is  claimed  for  this  kind  of  element.  The  elements  and  porcelain  cones  are  guar- 
anteed for  one  year,  and  replacements  are  supplied  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$1.25,  as  against  approximately  $6  for  the  ordinary  type  of  hotplate.  In  the 
oven  there  is  no  insulation  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls.  There  is  no 
vent.  The  oven  has  only  one  element  mounted  on  a  steel  frame,  with  a  knife- 
blade  socket.  It  is  claimed  that  for  this  oven  maximum  heat  is  reached  at  eight 
minutes  after  the  current  has  been  switched  on.  A  further  innovation  in  the 
range  lies  in  the  top,  which  is  stamped  out  of  sheet  steel  instead  of  being  iron 
casting,  such  as  other  makers  employ. 

This  range  is  no  cheaper  than  the  more  ordinary  types,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  probably  has  not  over  half  the  weight  of  metal  in  it. 

Next,  a  new  range  sponsored  by  the  British  General  Electric  Company  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  It  was  especially  made  for  South  Africa.  This  range 
promises  strong  competition  to  established  makes.  It  is  believed  that  it  can  be 
manufactured  more  cheaply  than  competing  ranges.  The  finish  is  good,  the 
cast-iron  top  being  enamelled  on  both  top  and  bottom.  .  The  stove  is  made  to  a 
standard  size,  but  the  tops  are  interchangeable,  so  that  one  may  purchase  either 
a  two  hotplate,  a  three  hotplate,  or  a  four  hotplate  as  one  wishes.  (This  feature 
particularly  commends  itself  to  importers  who  stock  a  range  of  tops  instead  of 
a  range  of  stoves.)  The  wiring  is  very  neat.  All  the  switches  are  covered  by 
a  panel  on  the  side.  The  leads  to  the  hotplates  are  asbestos-covered.  In  every 
respect  this  stove  exhibits  sound  workmanship. 

Another  British  stove  is  remarkable  for  one  feature  of  its  design.  The  hot- 
plate leads  and  all  other  wiring  are  trained  through  conduits.  Not  a  wire  is 
seen  when  the  top  is  lifted.  This  factor  makes  a  very  favourable  impression 
when  the  salesman  calls  the  attention  of  his  customer  to  the  tangle  of  leads 
which  is  seen  below  the  hotplates  on  most  electrical  stoves.  This  stove,  how- 
ever, is  only  supplied  in  a  mottled  enamel,  and  some  of  the  details  of  outside 
construction  are  definitely  below  Canadian  and  American  standards. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Canadian  position  in  the  electric  range  trade 
of  South  Africa  is  less  secure  than  formerly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Canadian 
exporters  will  watch  the  market  carefully,  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  their 
gcods  arrive  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  that  they  are  being  sold  by  firms 
who  understand  their  business.  Salesmanship  will  play  a  much  greater  role  in 
placing  ranges  from  now  onwards. 

The  Electricity  Supply  Commission  is  not  anxious  to  increase  the  list  of 
approved  ranges,  as  the  municipality  undertakes  all  service.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  any  range  being  placed  on  their  list  until  shipments  have  been 
received  and  the  value  of  the  stoves  in  question  has  been  demonstrated. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRIC  CURRENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Cape  Town,  June  13,  1931. — The  great  increase  in  recent  months  of  the  use 
of  a  combined  rate  for  electric  current  for  domestic  purposes  has  prompted  the 
Office  of  Census  and  Statistics  to  undertake  a  survey  of  this  development.  The 
findings  of  this  department  have  just  been  published,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances  exporting 
to  this  market. 

The  month  of  September,  1930,  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  period  for 
investigation,  as  the  consumption  of  electricity  during  that  month  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  average  monthly  consumption  during  the  year.  There  is,, 
of  course,  considerable  variation  in  hours  of  light  and  darkness  from  one  month 
to  another  because  of  latitude,  and  as  the  Union  has  a  uniform  time  there  are 
also  considerable  variations  arising  out  of  differences  in  longitude.  Following 
upon  an  examination  of  the  tariffs  in  force  in  each  centre,  those  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose  were  selected,  and  on  them  was  based  a  questionnaire  which  was 
submitted  to  the  municipalities  listed  in  the  appended  table,  which  gives  a 
summary  of  the  results  as  far  as  the  tariffs  under  observation  were  con- 


cerned :  —  No.  Average 

of  Units  Average  Charge 

consumed  Expenditure  per 

No.  of            per  per  Unit  per 

Town                                         Consumers    Consumer  Consumer  Consumer 

s.    d.  d. 

Cape  Town                                         22.303           61.5  13    9  2.690 

Port  Elizabeth                                     6,033           61.4  10    5  2.034 

East  London                                          2,340            51.1  12    2  2.852 

Kimbeiiey                                             2,826            40.7  16    9  4.948 

Pietermaritzburg                                    1,858          107.9  15    4  1.708 

Durban                                                13.723          235.2  19    5  0.989 

Pretoria                                              8.206           97.5  15    4  1.889 

Johannesburg                                       26,325            56.7  13    6  2.862 

Bloemfontein                                         2,834          101.1  15    6  1.840 

Germiston                                              2,282            31.1  8  11  3.448 

Benoni                                                   1,108            43.9  12    7  3.450 

Krugersdorp                                             564            56.0  14    1  3.026 


The  unit  is  1  kilowat  hour. 

These  statistics  apply  to  90,402  householders  in  twelve  centres  who  consumed 
between  them  8,134,368  units  of  electric  current  in  the  month  of  September, 
1930,  or  90  units  per  household.  Of  these  households,  59-51  per  cent  consumed 
less  than  50  units  each,  while  11-43  per  cent  consumed  over  200  units  or  an 
average  of  424-8  units  each.  Those  consuming  under  50  units  a  month  paid  on 
the  average  4 -2d  per  unit,  and  those  consuming  over  200,  on  the  average  -99d 
per  unit.   Cost  per  month  for  the  former  averaged  9s.  and  for  the  latter  34s.  lid. 

In  considering  the  above  summary,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  preliminary  tables  dealing  with  consumption  of  electricity  in  each  centre  the 
only  tariffs  utilized  were  those  representing  the  most  general  basis  of  supply. 
The  charges  applicable  under  each  category  of  total  monthlv  consumption,  viz. — 
(a)  under  25  units;  (6)  25-49;  (c)  50-74;  (a7)  75-99;  (e)  100-149;  (/)  150-199; 
and  (g)  200  and  over,  were  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  full  advantages 
of  discounts  were  taken  by  consumers,  and  charges  for  meter  rentals  were  added 
where  such  charges  obtained.  Even  with  these  qualifications,  the  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  summary  are  accurate.  Reference  should  be 
made,  however,  to  the  report  11  Market  in  Cape  Town  for  Electrical  Heating 
and  Cooking  Appliances,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  1391 
(Sept.  27,  1930).  From  that  report  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  rates  are  available 
in  Cape  Town  which  are  even  more  favourable  than  those  applying  in  Durban, 
although  the  figures  given  above  under  "  average  charge  per  unit  per  consumer  " 
are  considerably  lower  for  Durban  than  for  Cape  Town.  This  anomaly  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  Durban  a  much  larger  proportion  of  householders 
avail  themselves  of  the  low  rates  which  apply  when  large  quantities  of  current 
are  consumed. 
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UNITED   KINGDOM   CROP  CONDITIONS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  10,  1931. — The  report  just  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture describing  agricultural  conditions  in  England  and  Wales  on  July  1 
states  that  "  on  the  whole  weather  conditions  during  June  were  not  favourable 
to  agriculture.  The  improvement  shown  in  the  latter  part  of  May  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  dull,  wet  and  rather  cold  weather  which  continued  during 
the  greater  part  of  June.  The  excess  of  rain  considerably  interfered  with  out- 
door work  and  in  many  areas  prevented  proper  cleaning  of  the  land.  The  last 
week  of  the  month,  which  was  warm  and  sunny,  effected  marked  improvement 
in  most  vegetation  and  enabled  haymaking  to  be  carried  on  under  very  favour- 
able weather  conditions." 

Although  this  is  fairly  satisfactory,  the  tenor  of  the  report  is  less  favour- 
able than  the  view  generally  held  that  the  prospect  for  a  bountiful  harvest  is 
promising,  more  especially  as  regards  grain.  It  is  therefore  advantageous  to 
add  that  the  more  favourable  conditions  referred  to  in  the  Government  report 
have  continued  during  the  earlier  part  of  July,  and  that  the  warm  and  sunny 
weather,  undisturbed  by  rain,  must  have  caused  gradual  improvement  which 
would  practically  reconcile  any  apparent  discrepancy. 

hay 

At  this  season  the  commodity  of  most  interest  to  Canada  is  hay.  As  has 
already  been  stated  in  another  report,  England  and  Wales  have  been  anticipat- 
ing one  of  the  heaviest  harvests  on  record.  Although,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment memorandum,  haymaking  started  later  than  usual  owing  to  unfavourable 
weather  conditions  and  arrears  of  work,  it  was  general  at  the  end  of  the  month 
and  has  been  continued  since,  under  almost  ideal  conditions.  If  nothing 
untoward  develops,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  yield  per  acre  of  seeds'  hay  will 
be  about  31^  cwt.  and  of  meadow  hay  22  cwt.  per  acre,  or  approximately  4  cwt. 
and  cwt.  respectively  above  the  ten-years'  average.  As  a  result,  the  price 
of  hay,  which  has  been  gradually  falling,  has  reached  a  level  which  cannot  hold 
out  any  prospects  of  profit  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Indeed,  between  the  new  crop  and  the  considerable  carry-over,  it  is  improb- 
able that  any  large  quantity  of  imported  hay  can  be  required  until  next  year, 
except  in  a  few  centres  where  the  hay  crop  has  been  either  a  failure  or  dis- 
appointing. 

CEREALS 

As  regards  cereals,  known  here  as  the  "  corn  crops,"  the  report  states  that 
their  condition  was  only  moderate  at  the  end  of  June,  because  the  unfavour- 
able weather  of  the  greater  part  of  that  month  had  somewhat  discounted  the 
earlier  promise  shown.  On  wet  lands  crops  were  thin  and  also  were  lacking  in 
colour,  but  straw  generally  is  plentiful.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  by  appear- 
ance, wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  expected  to  yield  crops  slightly  below  average. 

The  condition  of  beans  and  peas  is  generally  satisfactory,  and  the  yield  of 
both  should  be  about  average. 

HEAVY  HAY  CROP  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  10,  1931. — The  West  of  England  hay  crop  is  a  very  heavy 
one,  and  according  to  dealers  there  is  likely  to  be  more  than  they  can  handle. 
There  have  been  several  days  of  blazing  sunshine  for  harvesting  the  crop  since 
June  27,  which  with  drying  winds  have  resulted  in  a  good  proportion  being 
secured  in  first-class  condition. 
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Reports  are  excellent  from  almost  every  district.  Herefordshire,  Warwick- 
shire Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Southwest  Counties  state  that  if 
anything  the  crops  are  cutting  heavier  than  in  1930,  and  yields  will  be  very 
much  above  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  many  hundreds  of  acres  on  the 
Avon  and  Severn  meadows  will  not  be  fit  for  mowing  owing  to  the  late  floods. 

PRICES 

Birmingham  dealers  state  that  the  price  obtainable  for  best  hay  is  not  more 
than  40s  ($9.73)  per  ton  in  stack  on  farm,  and  70s.  ($17.03)  per  ton  delivered 
Birmingham  stations.  They  anticipate  that  English  hay  will  possibly  fall  to 
10s  ($2  43)  per  ton  under  the  present  market,  and  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  there  will  be  a  percentage  which  the  market  will  be  unable  to 
absorb. 

Importers  in  South  Wales  express  the  opinion  that,  even  leaving  this 
season's  crop  out  of  account,  there  can  be  no  shortage  of  English  supplies  before 
July,  1932,  and  they  consider  that  farmers  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  a  suitable  market  for  this  year's  growth.  Hay  prices,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  fluctuation,  and  should  bad  weather  develop,  even  at  this 
late  period,  prices  might  show  a  satisfactory  advance. 

Reports  from  the  West  of  England  indicate  that  good  English  meadow  has 
been  purchased  at  35s.  ($8.51)  per  ton  delivered  on  rail,  and  prime  at  40s. 
($9.73),  this  being  for  last  and  previous  season's  crops. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
many  farmers  who  could  afford  it  were  investing  their  capital  in  cattle  for  the 
purpose  of  "  feeding  "  the  grass  instead  of  making  hay,  but  the  ban  on  importa- 
tion from  Ireland  has  destroyed  this  possibility. 

Published  Birmingham  prices  are  as  follows,  and  per  long  ton:  prime 
clover  and  mixture,  50s.  ($12.16);  good,  45s.  ($10.94).  Prime  meadow,  40s. 
($9.73);  good,  35s.  ($8.51).  For  trussed  hay  the  prices  are:  first-quality 
clover,  90s.  ($21.90);  second,  67s.  6d.  ($16.42).  First-quality  meadow,  72s.  6d. 
($17.64);  second,  60s.  ($14.60).  First-quality  mixture,  85s.  ($20.67);  second, 
67s.  6d.  ($16.42). 

NO  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY 

Within  the  past  week  a  shipment  of  Canadian  hay  on  consignment  reached 
this  market,  and  the  result  wrill  mean  heavy  losses  for  the  Canadian  shipper. 

One  other  offer  of  Canadian  hay  which  was  received  in  the  middle  of  June 
was  for  a  parcel  at  69s.  ($16.79)  per  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  at  which 
price  it  was  far  from  competitive.  One  importer  mentions  that  the  best  price 
at  which  he  would  be  able  to  touch  Canadian  mixture  at  the  present  time  would 
be  from  42s.  6d.  to  45s.  ($10.33  to  $10.94)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  c.i.f.  English 
or  Welsh  ports.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  absolutely  useless  endeavouring  to 
ship  to  this  market  from  Canada. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  8,  1931. — In  common  with  general  world  conditions,  business 
activity  throughout  the  North  of  England  is  still  depressed.  The  announcement 
of  the  American  proposals  regarding  international  debts  has  given  rise  to  a 
more  optimistic  feeling,  as  it  is  recognized  that  the  chief  trades  of  this  district 
cannot  hope  for  any  real  improvement  until  world  economic  conditions  become 
more  satisfactory.    Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  evident  from  unemployment 
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returns  that  t he  usual  seasonal  activity  in  a  number  of  trades  has  fallen  below 
expectation,  largely  because  of  the  serious  shrinkage  in  export  business. 

The  depression  which  has  so  long  existed  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry 
remains  unaltered  with  production  in  both  the  spinning  and  weaving  sections  on 
a  declining  basis,  it  being  estimated  at  one  period  last  month  that  less  machinery 
was  working  than  at  any  time  this  year.  Recent  reports  indicate  a  slight 
improvement  in  regard  to  inquiries  from  Eastern  markets,  and  the  Egyptian 
spinning  section  of  the  trade  has  met  with  a  slightly  better  demand.  The 
spinners  of  American  yarn,  however,  are  still  faced  with  a  serious  loss  of  orders. 

The  Yorkshire  woollen  industry  has  been  affected  by  declining  values  in 
raw  wool  prices  and  as  a  result  orders  have  been  scarce.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  indicate  a  marked  advance  in  the 
imports  of  woollen  and  worsted  tissues  to  .Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1930,  whereas  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in 
exports  from  this  country. 

A  slight  improvement  which  took  place  during  May  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  has  not  been  maintained,  and  business  shows  a  decrease  in  most  sections, 
with  continental  competition  becoming  increasingly  severe.  In  the  Sheffield 
district  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  has  lately  been  at  probably  the  lowest 
level  on  record,  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  furnaces  being  in  commission. 
Stainless-  and  corrosion-resisting  steels  and  requirements  for  the  automobile 
industry  have  been  in  fair  demand.  Practically  all  sections  of  the  North  East 
Coast  iron  and  steel  trades  have  been  quiet,  although  in  certain  departments — 
including  railway  material — a  fair  amount  of  business  has  lately  been  reported. 

The  engineering  trades  have  recently  reached  a  settlement  on  the  question 
of  wages,  so  that  the  danger  of  a  stoppage  of  work  has  for  the  present  been 
averted,  but  on  the  whole  little  headway  has  been  made  in  this  industry  during 
the  present  month,  as  most  buyers  have  been  putting  off  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  pending  a  definite  recovery  in  general  conditions.  Six  leading  com- 
panies in  Lancashire  engaged  in  the  production  of  textile  machinery  have  laid 
plans  for  amalgamating  their  interests.  Constructional  engineers  and  locomotive 
builders  are  poorly  employed,  while  some  machine  tool  makers  have  a  fair 
amount  of  work  on  hand.  Although  the  electrical  manufacturing  industry  has 
been  showing  a  downward  trend  in  recent  months,  business  seems  to  have  showm 
a  slight  improvement  during  June,  and  the  heavy  electrical  firms  are  still  among 
the  best  employed  in  the  engineering  industry.  Many  establishments  in  the 
cutlery  trades  continue  to  operate  far  below  capacity,  and  business  as  a  whole 
has  shown  a  considerable  decline  compared  with  last  year. 

Shipbuilding  returns  show  a  serious  falling  off  from  last  year,  and  according 
to  all  reports  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  never  before  has  the 
British  shipbuilding  industry  been  so  short  of  work  on  hand.  On  the  North 
East  Coast,  there  has  been  only  a  mere  handful  of  ships  under  construction 
during  the  past  month,  and  the  outlook  for  new  orders  from  now7  to  the  end  of 
this  year  is  anything  but  hopeful.  The  lessened  activity  among  shipbuilders 
necessarily  affects  a  number  of  subsidiary  trades  in  this  district. 

During  the  past  month  the  position  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  North  of 
England  became  steadily  worse,  partly  owing  to  seasonal  influences  and  also 
to  a  further  decline  in  industrial  activity  both  in  England  and  in  other  coal- 
importing  countries.  Added  to  these  factors,  the  uncertainty  over  the  question 
of  hours  and  wages  that  had  to  be  faced  early  this  month  made  it  difficult  to 
arrange  forward  business,  and  toward  the  latter  half  of  June  business  was  greatly 
restricted. 
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CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  BRITISH  TRADE  EXHIBITIONS 

The  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission  will  participate  in  the 
following  exhibitions  in  England: — 

Empire  Marketing  Board  Shop,  Blackpool:  First  period,  August  17  to  29.  (Samples 
sold.) 

Bristol's  Annual  Exhibition,  Colston  Hall,  Bristol:  September  3  to  16.    (Samples  only.) 

Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall,  London:   September  5  to  11. 

International  Grocers'  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall,  London:  September  19  to  25. 

Norwich  and  Eastern  Counties  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall, 
Norwich:  October  7  to  17.    (Samples  sold.) 

Empire  Marketing  Board,  Shop,  Blackpool:  Second  period,  October  12  to  24.  (Samples 
sold.) 

Birmingham  Building  Trades  Exhibition,  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham:  October  20  to  31. 
Imperial  Fruit  Show,  City  Hall,  Manchester :  October  30  to  November  7. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Eraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  8,  1931. — The  credit  situation  in  Jamaica  is 
causing  some  uneasiness  in  business  circles.  A  considerable  increase  is  reported 
in  the  number  of  judgments  recorded  and  suits  filed  in  the  local  courts  for  debt; 
and  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  particularly  amongst  the  small  shopkeepers, 
is  much  greater  than  during  the  previous  five  years.  As  regards  draft  collec- 
tions by  the  banks,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  number  of 
bills  are  not  being  met  at  maturity  at  the  present  time,  though  this  represents 
some  improvement  upon  the  situation  that  existed  three  or  four  months  ago. 
The  bulk  of  the  colony's  import  trade  is  of  course  handled  by  long-established 
firms  in  good  financial  standing.  While  every  care  should  be  taken  by  exporters 
in  selecting  their  credit  accounts,  the  risk  of  loss  should  be  small  so  long  as  the 
granting  of  terms  is  confined  to  firms  of  first-class  standing. 
• 

COST   OF  LIVING 

It  is  charged  that  retailers,  in  an  effort  to  recover  their  losses,  have  not 
dropped  their  prices  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  wholesale  prices  have 
declined,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  of  high-priced  goods 
have  not  been  entirely  cleared.  The  cost  of  living  in  Jamaica  is  probably,  on 
the  whole,  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1913;  a  year  ago  it  was 
about  72  per  cent  higher,  and  two  years  ago  81  per  cent.  Inquiries  made  regard- 
ing specific  commodities  in  common  use  indicate  that  although  a  very  few — 
e.g.  rice,  flour,  and  locally  grown  fruits  and  vegetables — are  now  almost  back 
to  pre-war  level,  nearly  all  others  are  still  substantially  dearer,  to  the  con- 
sumer, than  they  were  in  1913.  Clothing,  for  example,  remains  about  20  per 
cent  higher,  although  three  or  four  years  ago  the  excess  was  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Imported  foodstuffs  are  still  on  an  average  from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher,  and 
both  rents  and  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  are  about  double. 

As  to  the  latter,  however,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  standard  wage  of 
a  domestic  servant  before  the  war  was  very  small,  and  with  regard  to  house 
rent,  the  increase  is  due  not  only  to  the  higher  cost  of  labour  and  building- 
materials,  but  also  to  the  very  substantial  increase  in  rates  and  taxes  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  island,  particularly  in  the  municipal  area  of  Kingston,  where 
large  sums  of  money,  provided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  raising  of  Govern- 
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ment  loans,  have  been  spent  (luring  the  past  six  years  on  street  reconstruction, 
improved  water  supplies,  and  other  public  works.  As  a  result,  water  rates 
(which  arc  payable  by  owners  of  property  served)  have  in  most  cases  been 
doubled;  in  fact,  the  increase  is  even  higher  in  some  instances.  Two  years  ago 
the  Government  revalued  all  property  in  the  island  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  taxes  from  this  source  has  gone  up 
at  least  25  per  cent.  Also,  the  substantial  upward  revisions  of  the  customs  tariff 
during  the  past  few  years  have  tended  to  increase  the  retail  cost  of  several 
kinds  of  imported  goods.  Education  (other  than  that  provided  free  by  the 
Government)  costs  from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  before  the  war;  medical 
and  dental  attendance  from  25  to  50  per  cent;  but  tram  and  'bus  fares  have 
remained  unchanged. 

The  living  standards  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Jamaica  were  very 
low  thirty  and  even  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  value  of  the  import  trade  of 
the  colony  is  even  to-day  only  about  £5  per  capita  per  annum.  But  during  the 
past  twelve  years  there  has  developed  a  much  greater  demand  than  there  was 
for  what  were  formerly  luxury  articles  such  as  footwear  and  for  better  wearing 
apparel.  The  rise  of  motor  transportation  is  also  an  indication  of  a  generally 
improved  standard  of  living. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Customs  receipts  continue  to  decline  in  spite  of  the  higher  import  duties 
imposed  in  February  last  on  cigarettes,  confectionery,  cordage,  whisky,  beer, 
and  wines.  Up  to  June  20  the  receipts  from  import  duties  for  the  current  finan- 
cial year  (beginning  April  1)  amounted  to  £210,388,  as  compared  with  £232,836 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect 
of  making  up  this  deficiency  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  a  measure  of  economy  the  Government  is  urging  the  necessity  for  the 
strictest  care  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  by  the  various  Government 
departments.  Departmental  heads  have  been  enjoined  to  effect  economies  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  estimates. 

Nevertheless  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  last  day  of  its  lately  concluded 
session  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  about  £1,250,000  on  public  works,  of  which 
£425,000  is  earmarked  for  road  construction  and  repair.  This,  represents  a  pro- 
gram of  development,  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  several  years,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Government  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
It  is  planned  to  finance  this  program  largely  by  means  of  loans,  to  be  raised  as 
and  when  needed. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  about  £1,000,000  of  Jamaica's  public 
debt  will  fall  due  for  repayment,  and  will  of  course  be  repaid  with  sinking  funds 
in  hand,  so  that  despite  the  prevailing  depression,  it  is  held  that  the  project 
to  spend  a  further  £1,250,000  during  this  period  on  roads,  buildings,  and  other 
public  works,  thereby  providing  means  of  employment  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  to  the  colony's  physical  assets,  is  safe  and  sound.  During  the  past 
month  a  Jamaica  Government  loan  of  £174,000,  raised  in  1920,  fell  due  for 
repayment.  The  securities  in  which  the  sinking  fund  was  invested  having 
slightly  increased  in  value,  the  Government  made  a  profit  when  it  repaid  this 
loan. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  recent  granting  by  Canada  of  a  substantial  tariff  preference  on  British 
Empire  oranges  has  caused  much  interest  among  growers,  although  prices  are 
now  very  low.  The  Jamaica  Citrus  Fruit  Producers'  Association  Limited  is 
making  experiments  in  grapefruit  canning,  and  hopes  to  develop  this  industry 
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in  a  considerable  way.  This  is  a  large  co-operative  concern,  owning  a  good- 
sized  and  up-to-date  packing  house  in  Kingston,  which  was  presented  to  them 
last  year  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislative  Council  two  laws  were  passed  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  colony's  cocoanut  industry;  one  is  a  law  in  aid  of  the 
Jamaica  Cocoanut  Producers'  Association  Limited— another  co-operative  society 
—empowering  it  to  issue  debentures  up  to  £50,000  under  Government  guaran- 
tee, the  money  to  be  used  to  put  up  a  factory  for  making  edible  oil  from  cocoa- 
nuts.  The  other  law  is  designed  to  encourage  the  local  manufacture  of  edible 
oil,  and  will  not  be  brought  into  effect  until  the  Jamaica  Cocoanut  Producers' 
Association  Limited  is  able  to  supply  the  considerable  local  demand  for  this 
article,  the  importation  of  which  will  then  be  prohibited  except  under  special 
licence  from  the  Governor,  who  is  empowered  to  fix  from  time  to  time  the  local 
retail  price.  The  duty  on  edible  oil  when  this  law  is  brought  into  effect  will 
be  practically  prohibitive — i.e.  per  gallon  4s.  9d.  preferential  and  6s.  9d.  general 
tariff;  present  rates  are  per  gallon  Is.  and  Is.  4d.  respectively.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided, in  order  to  offset  the  loss  in  import  duty  which  will  occur  when  Jamaica 
ceases  to  import  the  edible  oil  she  needs,  that  an  excise  duty  of  9d.  per  gallon 
should  be  levied  on  the  local  product 

Jamaica  imports  at  the  present  time  between  250,000  and  300,000  gallons 
of  edible  oil  every  year,  about  three-quarters  of  which  is  made  from  the  soya 
bean  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  cottonseed;  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  As,  however,  the  island  produces  large  quantities  of 
cocoanuts,  and  as  cocoanut  oil  can  be  deodorized,  refined,  and  made  to  keep  as 
well  as  the  imported  article,  which  is  said  to  be  no  better  in  quality,  it  is 
planned  to  reserve  the  local  market  for  the  local  industry. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  there  have  been  heavy  rains  in  most  parts  of 
the  island.  Although  a  good  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  to  roads,  and  much 
money  has  had  to  be  spent  for  repair,  agricultural  crops  have  benefited. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


No  figures  for  the  coloiw's  import  trade  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
calendar  year  are  yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able decline  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


E'XPORTS,  JANUARY  TO  MAY,  1930,  1931 


The  following  table  shows  quantities  of  the  principal  items  exported  during 

the  periods  January  1  to  May  31,  1930  and  1931  (the  latter  being  the  latest 

available  period  of  record),  together  with  average  f.o.b.  prices  as  at  May  31 
in  both  years:  — 

Jan.  1  to  May  31, 1936  Jan.  1  to  May  31, 1931 

Quantities                F.o.b.  Quantities  F.o.b. 

Shipped                 Values  Shipped  Values 

Bananas  stems         8.951.387     2s.  Gd.  &  2s.  9d.  st.  7.998.248  2s.  &  2s.  3d.  stem 

Cocoa.   .  .  cwt.  (English)             29,292           22s.  100  lb.  22,020  15s.  100  lb. 

( locoanuts  no.       11.454.670          4s.  to  6s.  100  15.923.391  4s.  to  6s.  100. 

Coffee  lb.         3,850.336       46s.  to  54s.  100  lb.  4.927.326  29s.  to  38s.  100  lb. 

linger  ..  cwt.  (English)              6,294      26s.  to  40s.  100  lb.  7.835  20s.  to  32s.  100  lb. 

grapefruit  crates            47,494            14s.  crate  23.247  10s.  crate 

Honey  gall.             75,141       Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  gall.  86.989  9d.  to  Is.  9d.  gal. 

Limes,  brls.  (of  about 

130  lh.)                                   2,253             15s.  fori.  1.231  las.  hi  1. 

Oranges  crates               7,215             12s.  crate  6,062  8s.  crate 

Pimento,   cwt.    (English)             21.961           45s.  100  1b.  31.542  12s.  100  lb. 

 gall.           451.155            2s.  gall  *  156.851  2s.  gall .* 

Sugar,.,    tons    (English)              19.900           £9  13s.  ton  22.836  £8  15s.  ton 

*  Ordinary,  in  bond. 
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EXPORT  TRADE  OF  BARBADOS  IN  1930 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  June  26,  1931. — The  export  trade  of  Barbados  decreased  from  a 
total  value  of  £1,012,167  in  1929  to  £837,594  in  1930.  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  consume  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total;  Canada's 
share  alone  is  over  78  per  cent. 

SUGAR 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  item  in  the  export  trade  of  Barbados.  In  1929 
65,587  tons  of  raw  sugar  valued  at  £722,389  were  exported;  in  1930  50,395  tons 
valued  at  £472,252.  The  decline  in  shipments  amounted  to  15,192  tons,  a 
quantity  which,  as  prices  ruled  in  1929,  would  have  been  worth  over  £167,000. 
On  top  of  this  fall  in  exports  (because  of  decreased  production),  the  average 
price  in  1930  was  £9.37  per  ton  as  against  £11  in  1929,  or  a  decrease  of  £1.63 
per  ton  representing  a  fall  of  £100,000. 

The  sugar  exported  from  Barbados  is  divided  into  two  classes,  dark 
crystals  and  muscovado,  the  latter  being  a  type  of  "brown  sugar."  Dark 
crystals  form  the  bulk  of  the  exports,  and  in  1929,  of  the  total  of  62,107  tons 
valued  at  £683,187,  Canada  purchased  58,210  tons  valued  at  £640,319.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  West  Indies  absorbed  the  remainder.  Not 
only  because  of  the  short  crop  occasioned  by  drought,  but  also  because  the  low 
prices  ruling  had  forced  many  of  the  estates  out  of  business,  exports  dropped  in 
1930  to  a  total  of  48,355  tons  valued  at  £451,311.  Canada  again  absorbed 
almost  the  entire  export  with  46.666  tons  valued  at  £435,548,  imports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  decreasing  to  650  tons  valued  at  £6,067. 

Of  muscovado  sugar,  exports  to  Canada  were  only  87  tons  valued,  at  £1,007, 
out  of  a  total  of  3,408  tons  valued  at  £39,202.  The  United  Kingdom  took  most 
of  the  remainder — 2,907  tons  valued  at  £33,434 — Holland  absorbing  what  was 
left.  In  1930  the  total  exports  decreased  to  2,040  tons  valued  at  £20,941,  Canada 
purchasing  65  tons  valued  at  £662,  the  United  Kingdom  1,703  tons  valued  at 
£17,486;  the  remainder  went  to  Holland. 

MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP 

Following  sugar  in  importance  comes  the  by-product  of  that  industry, 
molasses,  exports  of  which  in  1929  totalled  8,035,779  gallons  valued  at  £233,813. 
The  year  1930  saw  a  welcome  increase  in  the  exports  of  this  commoditv,  which 
totalled  9,085,307  gallons  valued  at  £306,313. 

There  are  three  types  of  molasses  exported  from  Barbados — fancy,  choice, 
and  vacuum  pan — fancy  being  the  most  important.  In  1929  6,377,435  gallons 
valued  at  £212,581  were  exported.  Of  this  total,  Canada  took  4,698,518  gallons 
(£156,617),  the  United  States  1,520,551  (£50,685),  and  Newfoundland  the 
remainder.  In  1930  the  exports  increased  to  a  total  of  8,163,338  gallons  valued 
at  £289,118.  Canada  again  purchased  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  product 
amounting  to  6,143,210  gallons  (£217,572).  The  United  States  also  registered 
an  increase  of  1,714,433  gallons  (£60,720).  Newfoundland  absorbed  the 
remainder. 

In  1929  579,546  gallons  of  choice  molasses  were  exported  valued  at  £14,489. 
Canada,  however,  took  only  39,000  gallons  (£990),  Newfoundland  being  the  best 
customer,  to  whom  were  exported  528,662  gallons  (£13.217),  the  remainder 
going  to  the  United  States.  In  1930  exports  amounted  to  384,827  gallons 
(£12,026)  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  75,530  g'allons  (£2,361),  and  New- 
foundland 258,451  gallons  valued  at  £8,076.  The  United  States  absorbed  the 
remainder. 

A  relatively  small  amount  of  vacuum  pan  molasses  is  exported  from 
Barbados,  totalling  1,078,798  gallons  valued  at  £6,743  in  1929,  and  537,142 
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gallons  valued  at  £4,476  in  1930.  This  molasses  is  used  extensively  in  England 
for  stock  feeding,  and  as  a  result  the  bulk  of  the  trade  moves  in  that  direction 
—570,922  gallons  valued  at  £3,569  in  1929  and  472,818  gallons  valued  at 
£3,934  in  1930.    Canada  absorbed  the  remainder. 

BISCUITS 

Following  sugar  and  its  products,  the  next  most  valuable  item  in  the  export 
trade  of  Barbados  is  biscuits.  Flour  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
baked  in  bond,  and  the  product  is  exported  to  the  other  parts  of  the  British  West 
Indies  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  there  is  a  fair  ships'  stores  trade.  In 
1929  biscuits  to  the  value  of  £19,174  were  exported  as  against  £10,937  in  1930. 
The  British  West  Indies  absorb  approximately  80  per  cent  of  these  exports. 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL  AND  CAKE 

In  1929  cotton  seed  meal  and  cake  to  the  value  of  £1,548  were  exported  from 
Barbados,  and  in  1930  this  increased  to  £3,492.  The  entire  export  is  consumed 
by  nearby  West  Indies  Islands. 

COTTON 

There  is  some  possibility  of  a  revival  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Barbados.  In 
1929  the  total  value  of  exports  was  £711,  all  of  which  was  credited  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  in  1930  the  total  increased  to  £3,019,  £673  of  which  were 
exported  to  Great  Britain  and  £2,346  to  France. 

RUM 

In  1929  46,130  gallons  of  rum  valued  at  £4,517  were  exported  from  Barbados, 
of  which  2,912  gallons  valued  at  £103  were  consigned  to  Canada,  and  6,862 
gallons  valued  at  £672  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  British  West  Indies  are  rum  producers  and  exporters,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  from  Barbados  is  purchased  by  the  other 
colonies  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In  1930,  exports  totalled  65.391  gallons 
valued  at  £6,402,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  absorbed  20,474  gallons  valued 
at  £2,005,  and  Canada  4,679  gallons  valued  at  £458. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  CHEESE  IN  HONGKONG 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  June  19,  1931. — The  Hongkong  and  South  China  market  has 
provided  a  small  but  consistent  outlet  for  exportable  surpluses  of  Canadian 
cheese  for  many  years.  Import  trade  and  local  consumption  appear  to  be 
increasing.  Canada  should  not  only  maintain  but  should  improve  her  position 
among  other  suppliers. 

PRESENT  TRADE 

Canadian  trade  returns  give  the  following  data  relating  to  shipments  of 
cheese  to  Hongkong  for  the  fiscal  years  1926  to  1930: — 

Exports  of  Cheese  to  Hongkong,  1926  to  1930 

Cwt.  $ 


1926    378  12,213 

1927    120  3,935 

1928    632  18,450 

1929    693  20.959 

1930    543  16,725 
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Statistics  published  by  the  Colonial  Government  of  Hongkong  showed  a 
value  of  imports  of  Canadian  cheese  of  $27,422  for  the  calendar  year  1924,  but 
record  a  drastic  decline  for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  March  31,  1931, 
when  the  approximate  gold  dollar  value  of  this  trade  was  slightly  under  $4,500. 
In  explanation  of  this  decline,  it  is  believed  that  some  decreases  in  the  volume 
of  shipments  of  Canadian  cheese  to  Hongkong  have  resulted  from  general  busi- 
ness depression,  from  the  contraction  of  local  market  demand  owing  to  silver 
exchange  fluctuations,  and  also  from  competition  of  other  suppliers,  but  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  local  statistics  have  not  shown  the  total  imports  of  this 
Canadian  product  or  have  shown  them  as  originating  elsewhere.  Confirmation 
of  this  opinion  will  only  be  possible  when  later  figures  of  Canadian  exports  are 
published.  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  increasingly  keen  competition  from 
other  countries  has  prejudiced  Canadian  trade  in  this  commodity. 

MARKET  EXTENT 

Cheese  is  used  in  very  small  quantities  only  by  the  Chinese.  The  prin- 
cipal consumers  are  the  "  European  "  population  of  Hongkong  and  the  larger 
ports  and  inland  cities,  ships  taking  on  stores  at  Hongkong,  and  units  of  the 
British  army  and  navy  stationed  in  the  colony.  The  total  number  of  persons 
who  could  be  counted  as  steady  or  casual  purchasers  of  cheese  might  be  placed 
at  not  more  than  50,000.  The  total  demand  therefore  is  strictly  limited;  the 
total  value  of  imports  of  all  types  of  cheese  into  Hongkong  for  the  year  ended 
March  31  last  was  approximately  $48,000  in  Canadian  currency. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  principal  suppliers  of  cheese  to  the  Hongkong  market  are  Holland, 
Canada,  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Several  years 
ago  Canada  shipped  larger  quantities  to  this  territory  than  did  any  other 
country.  The  United  States  was  second  in  importance,  followed  by  Holland, 
Australia,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  situation  is  now  altered,  with  Hol- 
land leading  as  a  source  of  supply,  and  Canada,  Australia,  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  sharing  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  cheese  is  manufactured  in  South  China. 
There  being  practically  no  dairy  cattle  in  this  territory,  the  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  A  small  amount  of  cheddar  cheese  and  cream  cheese  is  produced  by 
a  large  dairying  organization  in  Hongkong.  This  production  is  spasmodic,  how- 
ever, and  so  limited  as  to  interfere  very  little  with  import  trade. 

TYPES  OF  CHEESE  IN  DEMAND 

All  types  of  cheese  are  imported  into  Hongkong,  from  the  most  expensive 
English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  varieties  down  to  low-grade  cheddar  and  processed 
makes.  There  is  a  regular  call  for  high-class  stiltons,  gorgonzola,  gruyere,  and 
other  European  cheeses,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  cheddars  and  pro- 
cessed cheeses.  Cheddar  is  losing  considerably  in  popularity  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  storing  it  and  of  maintaining  quality  in  a  hot  climate,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  heavy  wastage  in  cutting  up  heads,  particularly  the  large  ones. 
Processed  cheese  has  experienced  a  corresponding  gain  in  popularity  owing  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  and  the  absence  of  waste. 

Cheddar  cheese  being  ordinarily  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  in  pro- 
cessed form,  manufacturers  have  developed  with  no  small  success  a  processed 
skim-milk  cheese  to  sell  at  lower  prices  than  full-cream  types.   While  the  quality 
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of  this  cheese,  particularly  of  Dutch  origin,  leaves  considerable  to  be  desired, 
it  has  met  more  closely  than  any  other  variety  the  market  demands  for  price, 
pack,  and  ease  of  handling,  and  is  now  the  type  in  which  buyers  are  most 
interested. 

CHEDDAR  CHEESE 

Canadian  cheddar  cheese  is  recognized  as  being  equal  or  superior  in  quality 
to  a  similar  production  of  any  other  country.  Recent  signs  of  revival  in  the 
Canadian  dairy  industry  which  have  resulted  in  some  reductions  in  the  export 
prices  of  this  type  have  led  also  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  orders  from 
Hongkong  importers.  It  is  expected  that  this  trade  will  continue  to  hold  its 
own  for  some  time,  but  its  total  extent  cannot  be  expected  to  exceed  a  few 
thousand  pounds  a  month. 

Cheddar  cheese  for  sale  in  Hongkong  should  be  available  in  the  smaller 
sizes  of  heads — 10,  20,  and  30  pounds  by  preference — and  should  not  be  quoted 
in  larger  sizes.  It  should  be  of  absolutely  uniform  colour.  Whether  the  natural 
colour  is  altered  to  a  distinctive  yellow  shade  is  more  or  less  immaterial,  but 
any  artificial  colouring  should  be  done  uniformly  and  in  moderation.  Packing 
may  be  in  crates  or  boxes  as  long  as  it  is  secure.  All  possible  means  of  pre- 
venting damage  by  rats  during  water  carriage  should  be  adopted.  Shipment 
need  not  be  in  refrigerated  space,  but  in  preferential  stowage  where  high  tem- 
peratures will  not  be  experienced.  Documents  must  be  available  to  consignees 
immediately  after  the  ship's  arrival,  since  pilferage,  godown  space  of  question- 
able cleanliness,  and  probable  damage  from  melting,  make  it  imperative  that 
delivery  be  taken  from  the  ship's  hold. 

PROCESSED  CHEESE 

Processed  cheese,  as  noted  above,  has  gained  greatly  in  favour  during 
recent  years.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be  handled  in  5-pound  blocks,  the 
absence  of  waste  in  cutting  up,  the  durability  of  stout  cardboard  or  light  wooden 
boxes,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  block  may  be  divided  into  i-pound  or  1-pound 
pieces  have  all  appealed  to  the  local  market.  A  premium  is  frequently  paid 
for  processed  cheese  over  first-quality  cheddar  when  the  buyer  is  well  aware 
that  the  intrinsic  quality  and  food  value  of  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  more  highly  manufactured  article. 

The  recent  trend  in  this  business,  initiated  by  producers  in  Holland,  has 
been  towards  a  definitely  low-quality  but  low-priced  skim-milk  cheese.  Various 
makes  of  Dutch  origin  are  selling  freely  in  Hongkong  in  packing  similar  to 
good-quality  processed  cheese — that  is,  in  5-pound  blocks,  foil-wrapped  with 
brands  and  cutting  marks,  the  outer  container  being  heavy  cardboard  or  wood. 
Quality  is  of  secondary  importance.  Quotations  on  this  line  have  been  as  low 
as  16  and  17  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  and  it  is  these  low  prices  which 
have  placed  this  business  on  the  sound  basis  it  now  is.  As  to  quality,  this 
should  naturally  be  as  good  as  possible,  a  genuine  flavour,  sound  texture,  and 
even  colour  being  the  principal  details  to  be  given  attention. 

In  labelling  this  cheese  for  export,  a  distinctive  brand  should  be  adopted, 
and  if  possible  the  fact  that  the  product  is  made  from  skimmed  milk  should 
not  be  noted  on  labels.  For  export  shipments,  if  packing  is  in  wooden  boxes, 
these  may  be  done  up  in  wire-bound  bundles,  but  if  cardboard  cartons  are 
employed  packing  must  be  in  stout  wooden  cases  of  about  100  pounds  gross 
weight.  Except  in  winter  weather,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  pre- 
ferred stowage  space  is  secured.  If  it  is  not  available,  shipment  should  be  in 
refrigeration,  the  tendency  of  this  processed  cheese  to  expand  under  some  con- 
ditions making  the  point  of  stowage  one  which  must  be  given  every  attention. 
As  in  the  case  of  cheddar  cheese  also,  consignees  must  be  provided  with  bills 
of  lading  without  delay,  since  such  cargo  will  soon  perish  when  exposed  to 
tropical  heat  on  wharves  or  in  poor  godowns. 
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STILTON  CHEESE 

There  is  a  smaller  demand  here  for  Canadian  stilton  cheese.  It  is  a  less 
well-known  product,  and  on  account  of  its  higher  price  and  individual  quality 
the  demand  is  practically  limited  to  the  European  community.  Stilton  is 
required  in  small  heads  of  5  and  10  pounds,  and  the  remarks  made  above  with 
respect  to  packing  and  shipping  should  be  noted  by  any  firms  filling  orders  for 
this  market. 

LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION 

The  bulk  of  the  cheese  business  in  Hongkong  is  handled  by  import  agents 
or  direct  importers.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  indents  are  placed  with  exporters 
through  a  local  firm  who  represent  them,  but  this  method  is  not  as  common 
as  outright  sale  to  a  merchant  or  import  firm  who  purchase  for  resale  to 
dealers.  This  latter  type  of  connection  is  the  most  desirable  once  an  exporter 
can  come  to  an  understanding  with  an  active  and  reliable  purchaser.  Some 
business  is  carried  on  directly  between  exporters  and  large  consumers,  but  as 
there  are  only  a  few  firms  who  require  large  enough  quantities  to  justify  direct 
importations  on  their  own  account,  this  trade  is  unimportant  except  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  buyers. 

PRICES 

As  above  noted,  the  local  market  demands  low-priced  cheese,  practically 
regardless  of  quality.  From  considerably  over  20  cents  per  pound  for  good- 
quality  cheddar,  quotations  have  now  declined  to  16  cents,  while  the  cheapest 
grades  of  processed  cheese  range  from  16  to  18  cents  per  pound,  all  these  figures 
being  net  and  c.i.f.  Hongkong.  Stilton  cheeses  are  slightly  higher  in  price,  and 
the  various  special  and  novelty  lines,  sold  in  small  quantities  only,  run  to  the 
high  figures  which  can  be  commanded  from  an  exclusive  clientele. 

SAMPLES 

It  is  practically  out  of  the  question  for  new  business  to  be  initiated  in  this 
market  unless  samples  are  available  for  submission  to  the  trade.  Exporters 
are  accordingly  asked  to  provide  this  office  or  prospective  customers  with  small 
samples  of  any  types  of  cheese  which  they  wish  to  export  to  this  territory. 

This  office  is  in  close  touch  with  the  more  important  distributors  of  all 
types  of  cheese,  and  is  prepared  at  any  time  to  provide  a  complete  report  on 
market  conditions  for  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  who  is  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  sale  for  his  product  in  Hongkong  and  South  China. 


MARKET  FOR  GINSENG  IN  HONGKONG 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  June  15,  1931. — For  a  country  supporting  a  large  population, 
and  in  which  there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  modern  sanitation  and  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  hygiene  both  in  its  urban  and  rural  districts,  China  is  believed 
to  be  reasonably  free  from  disease.  The  incidence  of  sickness  of  all  kinds  is 
much  heavier  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country,  due  of  course  to  the  fact  that 
the  rural  population  lead  a  strenuous  out-of-door  life.  In  explanation  of  the 
apparent  success  enjoyed  by  the  Chinese  in  combating  ordinary  disease,  it 
should  be  noted  that  since  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and  deaths  therefrom 
are  rarely  reported,  there  is  no  means  of  accurately  determining  their  preval- 
ence. Moreover,  it  seems  that  centuries  of  subjection  to  diseases  of  all  kinds 
without  the  use  of  any  scientific  preventives  has  resulted  in  a  condition  of 
natural  immunity  among  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population.    It  is 
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also  generally  agreed  that,  along  with  all  the  quackery  which  it  undoubtedly 
embraces,  the  Chinese  Pharmacopeia,  which  largely  prescribes  medicines  of 
herbal  extraction,  contains  some  valuable  counter-agents  for  certain  diseases. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  prescriptions  contained  in  the  Chinese  Pharma- 
copeia, there  are  countless  simple  home  remedies  in  use  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population  which,  though  often  revolting  in  name,  are  claimed  to 
be  definitely  efficacious. 

METHOD  OF  PREPARATION   AND  TYPES  OF  GINSENG 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most  popular  of  Chinese  medicines  is  a  liquid 
made  from  dried  ginseng  root.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  information  regarding 
the  method  of  preparation  and  exact  uses  to  which  this  medicine  is  put,  chiefly 
because  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  are  so  scarce  and  expensive, 
but  it  is  generally  known  that  a  liquor  is  made  from  ginseng  by  boiling  and 
steeping  one  or  more  roots  in  water  and  that  the  resulting  liquid  is  considered 
a  valuable  tonic  for  those  in  feeble  health,  particularly  elderly  people.  The 
efficacy  of  the  tonic  varies  with  the  different  types  of  ginseng.  Thus  the  liquid 
secured  from  whole  "  northern  wild  "  roots  has  a  much  stronger  flavour  than 
that  secured  from  cultivated  grades  of  ginseng.  Naturally  the  former  type  of 
ginseng  roots,  which  is  said  to  provide  the  more  potent  tonic  qualities,  com- 
mands a  higher  price.  The  tonic  is  made  in  various  qualities  and  strengths, 
so  that  a  very  strong  and  expensive  medicine  made  from  "  northern  wild  "  roots, 
a  medium  strength  and  cheaper  medicine  made  from  "  cultivated  roots,"  and 
still  weaker  and  comparatively  cheap  medicines  made  from  culls,  or  broken 
ginseng  fibres,  may  be  purchased.  Ginseng  tonic  is  consequently  in  demand 
both  by  the  wealthy  and  poor  and  a  market  can  be  found  for  all  grades  of  this 
commodity. 

MARKET  EXTENT 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Hongkong  and  South  China  market  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  value  of  importa- 
tions of  all  types  of  ginseng  into  Hongkong  for  the  calendar  year  1924  and  the 
twelve  months'  period  April  1,  1930,  to  March  31,  1931:  — 

Imports  of  Ginseng  Root  into  Hongkong,  Calendar  Year  1924,  and  Twelve 
Months  ended  March  31,  1931 

1924  1930-31 
Hongkong  Conversion  Canadian  Hongkong  Conversion  Canadian- 
Country                      Dollars  Rate  Dollars  Dollars  Kate  Dollars 

North  China                    2.158,221  57  1.230,186  1,911.045  29*  563,688 

United  States                  4,483,466  57  2.555,576  1,064.657  29 1  314,094 

Japan,  Korea  and 

Formosa                       402,688  57  229.532  388.401  29*  114,578 

Siam     ..    128,000  29£  37,660 

Other  countries                        563  57  321  57,512  29 A  16.966 

Canada   . .    900  294,  270 

Total   7.044,938  4,015,615  3.550,515  1,047,256 

Since  the  Hongkong  silver  dollar  is  subject  to  serious  fluctuations,  the 
foregoing  table  is  given  in  both  Hongkong  and  Canadian  dollars.  For  instance, 
one  Hongkong  dollar  throughout  the  year  1924  was  worth,  on  the  average,  57 
cents  Canadian  currency,  whereas  one  Hongkong  dollar  during  the  period  April 
1,  1930,  to  March  31,  1931,  was  worth  approximately  29|  cents  in  Canadian 
money.  Thus  the  Hongkong  silver  dollar,  in  terms  of  gold,  was  worth  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  in  1924  as  it  was  during  the  1930-31  period.  The  restrict- 
ing influence  of  China's  depreciated  silver  currency  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  in  consideration  of  business 
trends,  although  the  present  abnormal  currency  situation  is  probably  only 
temporary;  the  inevitable  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  will  restore  the  demand 
for  imported  goods. 
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If  importations  of  ginseng  root  into  Hongkong  during  the  two  periods 
under  review  had  remained  constant  as  to  volume  and  gold  dollar  price,  the 
Hongkong  dollar  figures  in  the  above  table  should  be  approximately  half  as 
large  for  1924  as  for  1930-31,  the  Canadian  dollar  figures  being  the  same  for 
both  years.  Actually,  however,  the  Hongkong  dollar  figures  for  1924  are 
roughly  twice  as  large  as  those  for  1930-31,  while  the  Canadian  dollar  figures 
for  1924  are  almost  four  times  as  large  as  the  same  figures  for  1930-31. 
Obviously  there  has  been  a  decline  both  in  the  volume  and  gold  dollar  value  of 
ginseng  root  imported  into  Hongkong.  Although  the  price  of  ginseng  (in 
gold  dollars),  in  sympathy  with  commodity  prices  in  general,  has  undoubtedly 
fallen  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  fact  that  silver  has  declined  in  value 
so  seriously  during  the  same  period  has  resulted  in  a  higher  price  (in  silver 
dollars)  for  ginseng  in  1930-31  than  that  which  prevailed  during  1924,  and  con- 
sequently the  use  of  ginseng  has  fallen  off  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  silver 
dollar  price.  The  foregoing  table  illustrates  clearly  the  adverse  effect  upon  sales 
of  the  fall  in  silver.  Importations  during  the  calendar  year  1924  show  an  excess 
of  $2,968,359  (Canadian)  over  those  for  the  twelve-month  period  April  1,  1930, 
to  March  31,  1931.  This  large  decrease  in  the  value  of  ginseng  importations 
into  Hongkong  can  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  silver  dollar  price.  The 
fact  that  the  volume  and  gold  dollar  value  of  ginseng  imported  into  Hongkong 
have  both  decreased  since  1924  does  not  mean  a  general  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  ginseng,  but  merely  a  case  of  a  large  portion  of  the  demand  rendered 
ineffective  owing  to  high  silver  dollar  prices. 

SELLING  METHODS 

The  importation  of  ginseng  into  Hongkong  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  one 
foreign  firm  who  have  been  handling  this  business  for  many  years  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  practically  all  others.  This  firm  purchases  ginseng  of  specified  grades 
and  qualities  from  exporters  and  growers  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  For- 
mosa, Japan,  and  North  China,  all  shipments  being  covered  by  irrevocable 
letters  of  credit.  On  arrival  here,  the  boxes  of  ginseng  are  taken  to  the  offices 
of  the  importer  and  all  the  local  ginseng  dealers  are  notified  that  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  ginseng  of  certain  grades  have  been  received  and  will  be 
sold  by  auction  on  a  specified  day.  On  the  day  of  the  sale,  the  offices  of  the 
importing  firm  are  temporarily  turned  into  auction  rooms  and  the  sale  pro- 
ceeds. One  box  of  ginseng  root  is  emptied  into  a  large  cloth  on  the  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Each  interested  dealer  picks  up  a  small  basketful  and 
examines  it  carefully  for  quality,  variety,  grading,  and  dryness.  When  each 
dealer  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  value  of  the  box,  having  been  informed 
beforehand  how  many  pounds  it  contains,  various  bids  are  submitted  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  offeree.  The  selling  firm  do  not  undertake  to  accept  the 
highest  bid,  but  as  this  method  of  sale  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  a  fair  offer  is  not  made  and  accepted  for  every  one  of  a  30-  or 
40-case  shipment  of  ginseng  valued  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  per  case,  according 
to  quality. 

In  addition  to  purchasing  the  ginseng  for  their  own  account  and  then  offer- 
ing it  for  inspection  and  auction  to  local  dealers,  the  importing  firm  must 
extend  long-term  credits  to  the  local  buyers.  According  to  Chinese  custom, 
all  debts  fall  due  just  before  the  Chinese  New  Year,  which  comes  about  the 
end  of  February,  and  if  a  dealer  purchases  ginseng  late  in  March  he  may  not 
be  forced  to  pay  for  it  until  the  following  February.  Thus  credits  of  twelve 
months  are  often  necessary.  Merchants  unacquainted  with  business  methods 
in  China  fail  to  understand  why  such  long-term  credits  are  granted.  Actually, 
such  credits  are  common  in  China,  rarely  result  in  a  loss  to  the  creditor,  and 
are  unavoidable  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  ultra-conservatism  of 
Chinese  merchants  prohibits  any  attempt  to  alter  arrangements  and  methods 
of  long -standing,  so  that  the  observance  of  the  Chinese  custom  of  annual  settle- 
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merit  as  practised  by  the  early  foreign  traders  in  China  has  been  carefully 
preserved  in  many  lines  of  business;  and  in  the  second  place,  credits  even  of 
twelve  months  are  often  necessary  since  the  lack  of  modern  transportation  and 
communication  facilities  makes  the  forwarding  of  cargoes  any  distance  into 
the  interior  of  China  and  the  sending  back  to  Hongkong  of  the  covering  remit- 
tances a  painfully  slow  and  frequently  uncertain  undertaking. 

GRADING 

There  are  two  main  varieties  of  ginseng  root — "  wild  "  and  "  cultivated  " 

 the  former  being  found  frequently  in  Ontario  and  North  China  and  the  latter 

being  grown  extensively  in  certain  districts  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  North 
China,  and  Japan.  The  wild  or  northern  root  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  is 
much  more  expensive  than  the  cultivated  or  transplanted  roots,  of  which  con- 
siderable quantities  are  grown  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Western  Ontario,  as  well  as  Japan  and  North  China.  The  northern  wild 
root,  in  addition  to  the  stronger  flavour  of  the  medicine  made  from  it,  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  cultivated  root.  The  former  is  light  in  weight,  slightly 
smaller  in  size,  deep  yellow  in  colour,  well  wrinkled,  well  ringed,  and  of  good 
forked  shape,  whereas  the  cultivated  or  transplanted  root  is  of  a  yellow, 
heavier,  larger,  and  not  so  well  ringed  and,  because  it  is  a  plump  root,  not 
nearly  so  well  wrinkled.  However,  the  main  difference  between  wild  and  culti- 
vated roots  is  the  fact  that  the  former  is  believed  to  provide  a  more  efficacious 
medicine,  as  indicated  by  the  stronger  taste. 

Ginseng  roots  should  first  be  graded  as  to  variety — that  is,  wild  or  culti- 
vated. Each  variety  should  then  be  sorted  for  whole,  well-shaped  and  good- 
coloured  roots,  all  broken  or  damaged  roots  being  placed  on  one  side.  As  there 
is  a  sale  for  all  bits  of  ginseng  root,  slightly  damaged  roots,  known  as  average 
culls,  may  comprise  a  separate  grade.  Then  badly  broken  roots  should  com- 
prise another  grade,  and  the  very  small  bits,  called  fibres,  should  be  a  last 
grade.  Roughly  therefore  the  grades  are:  (1)  whole,  well-shaped  and  good- 
coloured  roots;  (2)  slightly  damaged  or  average  culls;  (3)  broken  roots;  and 
(4)  fibres.  Each  of  these  grades  should  be  boxed  separately,  and  the  grades 
should  be  standardized  as  far  as  possible  so  that  the  importer  will  know  exactly 
what  to  expect  when  shipments  are  opened  up. 

packing 

The  packing  preferred  is  in  strong  wooden  cases  of  140  pounds  net.  The 
cases  should  be  of  strong  sound  material,  securely  nailed  and  iron-hooped.  It 
is  important  that  they  should  be  clean  and  new  in  appearance.  Each  box  should 
be  paper-lined  as  a  protection  against  dust  and  small  particles  leaking  out. 
Ginseng  may  be  shipped  in  barrels  if  they  are  considered  a  stronger  and  safer 
container;  these  may  contain  140,  200,  or  260  pounds  net.  Since  packing  in 
wooden  cases  of  140  pounds  net  is  the  more  common  and  probably  the  cheaper 
method,  it  is  recommended  that  Canadian  exporters  of  ginseng  adopt  it. 

Although  ginseng  is  a  crop  which  requires  several  seasons  of  work  before 
any  return  is  made,  the  prices  secured  are  very  attractive,  and  it  is  hoped  thai 
Canadian  agriculturists  will  make  a  serious  effort  to  secure  some  of  this  valu- 
able business,  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  growers.  Ginseng 
grown  in  Canada,  especially  in  Ontario,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  varieties 
available. 

Growers,  or  groups  of  growers,  of  ginseng  in  Canada  desirous  of  securing 
a  reliable  local  connection  for  the  direct  sale  of  their  crops  should  write  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong,  stating  clearly  what 
varieties  and  volume  of  ginseng  they  have  available  for  export  each  spring  and 
autumn.  Small  samples,  for  which  payment  will  be  remitted  after  inspection, 
should  be  supplied  so  that  local  importers  may  know  what  varieties  are  avail- 
able and  may  familiarize  themselves  with  typical  Canadian  grades. 
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EGYPT'S  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  June  24,  1931.— There  is  but  one  paper  mill  in  Egypt;  its  produc- 
tion is  negligible  and  is  practically  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  for 
wrapping  or  for  making  boxes  for  the  candy  and  cigarette  trade.  Its  raw 
materials  are  pulp,  rags,  and  waste  paper. 

Egypt  is  therefore  dependent  for  its  total  requirements  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  on  foreign  countries,  these  being  the  European  countries;  Canada's  only 
contribution  is  in  wallboard,  of  which  it  supplies  a  very  limited  quantity. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  interest  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  certain  plants  such  as  the  papyrus  and  alfa  which  grow  in  Egypt  and 
Prom  th"  straw  waste  produced  by  the  rice  mills,  but  these  efforts  have  so 
far  been  unsuccessful.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  ascertain 
whether  the  cotton  plant  would  be  a  suitable  material  for  making  paper,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  cotton  is  grown  extensively  in  Egypt,  these  experiments 
are  being  closely  watched. 

With  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  8-|  per  cent  on  all  imports  up  to  February  17, 
1930,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  expect  the  establishment  of  a  paper  industry 
in  Egypt.  Since  that  date  the  tariff  has  been  placed  on  an  entirely  different 
basis,  with  a  number  of  specific  rates  affecting  the  whole  range  of  paper  pro- 
ducts and  rising  from  a  nominal  duty  on  the  raw  material  to  high  rates  on  the 
finished  article  which,  owing  to  the  recent  fall  in  prices,  may  be  as  much  as 
25  to  30  per  cent  on  certain  lines. 

OwTing  to  this  change  in  the  tariff,  involving  the  drawing  up  of  a  complete 
new  nomenclature  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  trade  returns,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  imports  in  1930  with  those  of  1929.  The  following  table  has 
been  prepared  from  the  statistics  available,  and  shows  imports  for  the  calendar 
year  1929  and  during  the  ten  months  from  March  to  December,  1930.  The 
figures  are  for  metric  tons  of  2,204-6  pounds,  and  values  are  in  Egyptian  pounds, 
equal  to  $4.99  at  par: — 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  AND  PULP  INTO  EGYPT 


Paper  pulp  

Newsprint  

Other  printing  paper  .  . 

Cardboard   

Glazed  paper  for  cigar 
ette  boxes  .  

Writing  paper  and  en- 
velopes   

Wrapping  paper  

Straw  paper  

Cigarette  paper  

Wall  paper  •. 

Drawing  paper  

Toilet  paper  

Other  paper  and  board. 


1929 
( Jan.-Dec.) 
Quantity 
Met.  Tons 
39 
4,469 
6,308 
11,124 

901 

2,177 
7,670 
10,480 
585 
183 


Total  £E 


£E 

469 
62,263 
149.081 
130,835 

32,010 

80,618 
112,254 
96,915 
69.302 
13,768 
21,774 
5,465 
81,634 


856,388 


1930 
(Mar.  1-Dec.  31 
Quantity 
Met.  Tons 

Paper  pulp   23 

Newsprint   5,160 

Paper   and  board  n.o.p. 

Cardboard,  c  o  m  m  o  n. 
(over  300  gnus,  per 
sq.  metre)  

Paper  and  board,  coated 
or  enamelled  

Note  paper,  cards  and 
envelopes  

Paper,  wrapping,  (com- 
mon, up  to  300  grms. 
per  sq.  metre)  

Paper,  wrapping,  sul- 
phurized, crystal,  etc. 

Cigarette  paper  

Furniture  or  wall  paper 

Board,  ivory,  Bristol, 
etc  

Blotting  and  filtering 
paper  and  board. . 

Other  paper  and  board 


,477 


6,703 


438 


268 


8,955 

684 

242 
105 


180 


SO 


) 

£E 

235 
63.019 
160,616 


64,772 
15,059 
14,515 

91,358 

16.234 

29.566 
7,278 

4,900 

3.597 
83.451 


Total 


£E  550,600 


As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  complete  and  reliable  details  of  the  imports 
for  calendar  year  1930,  the  following  tables  are  confined  to  the  three  years  1927 
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to  1929,  and  the  data  thus  shown  will  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  fairly 
representative  estimate  of  the  present  average  yearly  requirements  of  the  Egyp- 
tian market  for  paper: — 


IMPORTS  OP  NEWSPRINT  INTO  EGYPT 

1927  1928  1929 

From  M.T.          £E  M.T.          £E  M.T.  £E 

Austria   1,288  18.324  1,57(5  22,068  1.795  24,991 

Finland   122         1,775  430         5,854  881  11,384 

France   10           153  15  233   

Germany   1,112  10.550  1,345  19,231  707  10,154 

Holland   91  1,381  110         1,747  132  2,142 

Italy    266  3,948  581         8,103  231  3,427 

Norway          ....  133  1,823  615         8,092  305  3,940 

Sweden   324  1,500  359         4,681  312  4,510 

Other    60           851  243         3,607  106  1,715 

Total   3,405  49,305  5,262  73,616  4,469  62,263 

In  1930  Finland  took  first  place  among  the  countries  exporting  newsprint 
to  Egypt,  being  followed  by  Austria,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Newsprint  is  imported  both  in  sheets  and  rolls  and  weighs  about  50  grams 
per  square  metre.  The  former  are  in  two  sizes,  that  in  greatest  demand,  for 
the  Arabic  press,  being  62  cm.  by  94  cm.  The  other  is  57  cm.  by  82  cm.  The 
width  of  the  rolls  used  on  the  rotary  or  duplex  presses  is  132  cm. 

The  market  is  a  price  one,  orders  being  placed  with  firms  quoting  lowest. 
Finland  grants  ninety  days.  Lately  the  price  of  Swedish  newsprint  in  rolls  of 
65  to  70  cm.  wide  has  been  just  over  £E10  per  metric  ton  c.i.f.  Alexandria 
(about  $45.50  per  short  ton),  agent's  commission  of  2  to  2-5  per  cent  included. 


IMPORTS   OF   OTHER   PRINTING   PAPER  INTO  EGYPT 


1927  1928  1929 

From  M.T.          £E  M.T.  £E  M.T.  £E 

Austria   1,922  47,885  2,204  55,686  2,442  61,345 

Belgium   186  4,827  234  6,040  472  10,951 

France   130  3,454  106  3,771  52  1,903 

Germany   1,080  23,915  1,422  31,915  1,298  27,170 

Holland   182  3,842  374  8,471  944  22,549 

Italy   237  5,468  254  6,042  249  5,948 

United  Kingdom.    ..  62  1,976  450  12.532  142  3,446 

Other   313  8,019  715  17,150  710  15,769 

Total   4,113  99,386  5,760  141,607  6,308  149,081 


The  papers  coming  under  this  heading  are  made  of  a  better  pulp  than  that 
used  for  newsprint;  they  are  more  glossy  (satine),  better  bonded,  and  are 
sold  in  sheets,  plain  or  coloured,  in  the  following  sizes  (in  centimetres) :  44  by 
56,  50  by  65,  45  by  70,  56  by  90,  65  by  100,  70  by  90,  56  by  76,  57  by  82,  70 
by  100.   Their  weights  vary  from  50  to  70  grams  per  square  metre. 

Austria  is  the  chief  supplier  of  lithographic  paper.  The  whiteness  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  product  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  river  water  which  is  used  in  the  mills. 


IMPORTS  OF  WRITING  PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES  INTO  EGYPT 


1927  1928  1929 

From  M.T.          £E  M.T.         £E  M.T.  £E 

Austria   805  26,646  1,055  33.364  1,159  36,437 

Belgium   19           689  82  2,570     

France   83         5,088  76  4.751  57  4,213 

Germany   224         9,822  459  19,294  405  16,973 

Holland   32         2,014  113  4,933  171  5,540 

Italy   107         3,890  107  3.656  147  5,359 

United  Kingdom   ....  141  10.473  132  9,686  103  8,043 

Other   30           889  26           911  136  4,053 

Total   1.441  59,511  2.050  79,165  2,177  80,619 
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Austria  and  Germany  are  the  principal  countries  supplying  Egypt  with 
writing  paper  of  all  kinds.  The  dimensions  and  weights  are  about  the  same 
as  those  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  writing  paper  in  pads  or  in  boxes  with 
envelopes,  in  a  variety  of  colours  and  sizes.  In  the  cheaper  and  commoner 
types  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compete  in  price  with  Austria  and  Germany. 

Envelopes  arc  not  made  in  Egypt  to  any  extent,  and  the  country  is 
dependent  upon  foreign  production  for  this  commodity,  which  is  supplied  chiefly 
by  Germany  and  Austria. 


IMPORTS  OF 

WRAPPING 

PAPER 

INTO  EGYPT 

1927 

1928 

1929 

From 

M.T. 

£E 

M.T. 

fE 

M.T. 

£E 

744 

30,647 

635 

8,943 

782 

11,721 

618 

8.255 

1,239 

15.032 

1.051 

12.713 

Czechoslovakia    .  . 

75 

1.421 

146 

2.568 

129 

2.244 

347 

5.344 

410 

5,836 

505 

7.220 

139 

2.360 

255 

3,461 

160 

3.648 

2,182 

36.163 

2.886 

42,723 

2,868 

40.056 

Italy  

407 

5.974 

456 

6,956 

268 

3.751 

Holland  

777 

11,100 

1.468 

18.718 

1.035 

13.117 

16 

414 

41 

877 

34 

703 

496 

11,189 

663 

13.879 

779 

15.859 

United  Kingdom. . 

24 

876 

50 

1,317 

49 

1.095 

Total  

5,838 

93,937 

8.261 

120,457 

7,670 

112.254 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  Germany  supplies  about  two-fifths 
of  the  total  imports  of  wrapping  paper;  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Austria 
also  have  a  considerable  share  of  this  trade. 

The  chief  kinds  of  wrapping  paper  imported  into  Egypt  are  as  follows,  in 
order  of  importance: — 

(1)  Schrenz  Paper,  Coloured. — This  is  supplied  in  four  colours  (red,  grey, 
brown,  and  green),  packed  in  assorted  lots  of  12  kilos  gross,  in  sizes  of  50  by  70 
cm.  and  40  by  60  cm.   It  weighs  about  160  grams  per  square  metre. 

(2)  Schrenz  Paper,  Grey. — Supplied  in  sheets  or  rolls  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  bags.    Germany  and  Belgium  are  the  principal  countries  of  supply. 

(3)  "  Butter  "  Paper. — This  paper  is  used  mostly  by  grocers  and  is  sup- 
plied in  reams  of  4-75  kilos  net,  size  70  by  100  cm.,  in  20-ream  lots.  Its  weight 
is  about  40,  and  never  over  42  grams  per  square  metre.  The  countries  of  supply 
are  Sweden,  Germany,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria. 

(4)  White  Paper  for  Grocers. — This  quality  is  used  mostly  by  grocers  for 
making  up  parcels. 

(5)  Ordinary  Cellulose. — Commonly  employed  in  the  shops,  this  paper  is 
glossy  on  one  side  only,  white,  pink,  or  green.  It  is  supplied  in  reams  of  400 
sheets,  usually  folded  in  two.   The  average  weight  is  60'  grams  per  square  metre. 

(6)  Thin  Cellulose. — This  paper,  which  is  employed  by  druggists,  tobac- 
conists, etc.,  is  red,  pink,  yellow,  green,  etc7  and  is  used  for  making  up  parcels 
of  small  weight. 

(7)  Kraft. — The  lighter  paper  weighs  from  40  to  60  grams  per  square 
metre,  the  heavier  about  200  grams.  It  is  largely  used  by  the  cloth  trade  and 
is  supplied  in  large  sizes,  such  as  62  by  86,  90  by  120,  and  95  by  125  cm.  It  is 
supplied  in  brownish  and  greyish  shades. 

IMPORTS  OF  STRAW  PAPER  INTO  EGYPT 


1927  1928  1929 

From  M.T.  £E  M.T.  £E  M.T.  £E 

Austria   30  394  20  226     

France   5,077  46,749  3.070  29,272  2.740  28.009 

Germany   62  473  272  2,364  1.979  18.181 

Holland   1,567  12,990  1.537  12.173  3.626  29.737 

Italy   1,507  14,465  820  8,062  1.468  14.237 

Total   8,248  75,127  5,746  52.335  10.480  96.915 
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Straw  paper  is  supplied  in  considerable  quantities  by  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the  order  named.  The  Netherlands  product  is  preferred 
because  of  its  cheapness. 

This  class  of  paper  is  supplied  in  rather  thick  sheets,  used  mostly  in  the 
meat  shops,  in  sizes  of  56  by  70  and  40  by  60  cm.,  in  bales  of  13  kilos. 

An  article  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand  is  glazed  paper  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarette  boxes.  Germany  supplied  almost  half  of  the  imports 
in  1929 — about  as  much  as  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Italy  together. 

Cardboard  is  supplied  chiefly  by  Germany,  Finland,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Austria.  Smaller  quantities  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Norway. 

IMPORTS  OF  WALLPAPER  INTO  EGYPT 


1927  192S  1929 

From                               M.T.  £E  M.T.  fE  M.T.  £E 

Austria                                        5  359  167  5.7G7  170  6.044 

Belgium                                      20  1.506  129  4,513  127  4.368 

France                                       62  6.711  49  1.817  16  597 

Germany                                    42  3.540  327  11,751  416  14.862 

Holland   ...  43  1.533  14  520 

Italy                                         11  1.004  87  3,308  136  4,950 

Sweden   ...  21  820  17  629 

United  Kingdom                          8  940  4  202  1  40 

Total                                  150       14.130  836  29,936  901  32.010 


The  market  for  wallpaper  in  Egypt  is  not  very  large,  owing  partly  to  the 
disinclination  to  use  paper  on  the  walls,  where  it  is  liable  to  harbour  insects. 
According  to  the  trade  statistics,  imports  of  this  commodity  during  the  ten- 
months'  period  March  to  December,  1930,  amounted  to  only  105  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E7,278,  or  about  $36,390. 


SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC  IN  1930 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  June  27,  1931. — During  the  year  1930  the  number  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  was  5,761,  representing  a  total  tonnage  of  31,688,769 
(Suez  Canal  measurement). 

British  shipping  kept  its  commanding  lead  over  other  countries,  .but  its 
tonnage,  as  compared  with  1929,  decreased  from  57-1  to  55-6  per  cent  of  the 
total  traversing  the  canal.  The  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  ships 
flying  the  German  flag  rose  slightly  to  10-7  per  cent;  Germany  captured  second 
place  from  Holland,  which  is  now  third.  France  and  Italy,  as  formerly,  rank 
fourth  and  fifth  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ships  and  the  tonnages  carried  by 
the  principal  countries  in  1930: — 


Number  of 

Net 

Number  of 

Net 

Flag 

Transits 

Tonnage 

Flag 

Transits 

Tonnage 

British  

..    ..  3,125 

17,600,483 

American  .  . 

  106 

670.391 

....  600 

3,388.842 

Danish  

  83 

431,965 

....  591 

3.312,531 

Swedish  

  73 

354,266 

French  

..    ..  357 

2,001,837 

Belgian  

  38 

L62,051 

Italian  

..  307 

1.502,559 

  46 

129.554 

Norwegian  . . 

....  193 

965.827 

Greek  

  54 

95,363 

Japanese   156  938,700 

The  total  weight  of  the  goods  passing  through  the  canal  fell  from  the 
exceptionally  high  total  of  34,516,000  tons  in  1929  to  28,511,000  tons  last  year, 
a  decrease  of  17  per  cent. 

This  decrease  is  greatest  in  respect  to  goods  shipped  from  Europe  and 
represents  3,500,000  tons,  or  27  per  cent.  There  was  a  drop  of  about  1,000,000 
tons  in  manufactures  of  metal  and  machinery,  besides  a  considerable  decrease 
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in  coal  and  textiles.  In  respect  to  the  latter  commodity,  the  fall  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  India.  There  was  a  drop 
in  practically  all  classes  of  goods  carried  on  the  north  to  south  route. 

The  return  traffic  was  lower  by  2,500,000  tons.  There  were  decreases  in 
shipments  of  manganese,  wheat,  and  rice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
increases  in  shipments  of  petroleum  and  of  Australian  fruits. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  the  decline  in  the  canal 
traffic  continued,  but  there  are  signs  of  an  impending  improvement. 

SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC 


Net  Tonnage      Cargo  Traffic 
Year  Transits       Long  Tons    Dead  Weight  Tons 

1927    5,544  28,965,000  29,524,000 

1928    6,084  31,906,000  32,622,000 

1929    6,274  33,466,014  34,516.000 

1930    5,761  31,688,769  28,511,000 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION   IN  INDIA 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  of  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  of  June  11  that  the  total  area  under  wheat  cultivation  in  India  for  the 
season  1930-31  is  now  returned  as  31,952,000  acres,  as  compared  with  31,333,000 
acres  (revised)  at  this  time  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  while  the 
total  yield  is  estimated  at  9,226,000  tons  (one  ton  equals  2,240  pounds)  as 
against  10,267,000  tons  (revised)  at  this  time  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  as  good. 


MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Canned  Fish 

A  large  number  of  different  varieties  of  canned  fish  find  a  market  in  the 
Netherlands.  These  include  salmon,  sardines,  pilchards,  herring,  crab,  lobster, 
mackerel,  tuna,  sturgeon,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  highly  seasoned  and  speci- 
ally prepared  small  fish  which  are  suitable  for  use  as  hors  d'oeuvres.  The  dif- 
ferent types  of  canned  fish  imported  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  Dutch 
trade  statistics,  and  consequently  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  relative 
importance  of  each.  The  total  for  all  varieties  amounted  to  3,387  tons  with  a 
value  of  $738,800  in  1930.  Salmon  undoubtedly  comes  in  first  place,  followed 
by  sardines  and  pilchards,  while  the  consumption  of  all  the  other  products  men- 
tioned above  is  comparatively  small.  The  more  important  sources  of  supply 
for  canned  fish  were:  United  States,  1,569  tons  ($228,600) ;  Great  Britain,  396 
tons  ($125,600);  and  Japan  and  Korea,  498  tons  ($101,200). 

Canada's  share  in  the  canned  fish  trade  of  the  Netherlands  is  now  at  a  low 
ebb.  In  former  years  some  canned  salmon  was  sold  here,  but  low-price  com- 
petition from  Japan  and  Russia  have  reduced  this  to  minor  proportions. 
According  to  Canadian  figures,  exports  to  this  country  were  valued  at  $93,766 
in  1925,  $62,529  in  1926,  $85,409  in  1927,  $40,113  in  1928,  $48,800  in  1929,  and 
$27,220  in  1930.  These  figures  are  much  larger  than  those  shown  in  the  Dutch 
statistics  as  imports  from  Canada,  probably  because  many  shipments  routed  to 
Dutch  ports  are  actually  for  transhipment  to  other  European  countries. 
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Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Japan  and  Russia  as  active  competitors,  the 
market  was  shared  by  exporters  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  the 
latter  slightly  in  the  lead.  In  the  interval  both  have  suffered  equally,  though 
certain  large  American  firms  who  have  their  own  offices  in  the  Netherlands  have 
been  able  to  offer  more  effective  resistance  to  encroachments  from  Asiatic 
countries. 

As  far  as  sardines  are  concerned,  Dutch  consumers  are  used  to  products 
which  have  been  slightly  seasoned  in  the  curing  process  and  which  do  not  break 
easily  when  lifted  from  the  tins.  Some  Canadian  sardines  from  New  Bruns- 
wick canners  have  been  sold  in  Holland,  but  the  quality  did  not  prove  to  be 
popular  as  local  tastes  favour  the  products  from  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese canners.  While  some  Norwegian  sardines  are  also  to  be  seen  here,  they 
do  not  command  a  large  sale.  The  same  applies  to  sardines  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  lobster  handled  is  sold  under  one  brand  which  is 
marketed  by  a  British  firm  in  Liverpool.  The  best-quality  Nova  Scotia  lobsters 
take  care  of  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  with  occasional  small  quantities  from  else- 
where, although  the  demand  is  small  owing  to  its  high  price,  plus  a  preference 
for  the  fresh  fish  and  competition  from  Japanese  crab.  Pilchards  are  sold  here 
in  fair  quantities,  but  to  date  Canadian  producers  have  been  unable  to  compete 
in  price.  Calif ornian  packers  first  offered  mackerel  in  tall  pound  tins  about 
three  years  ago,  but  this  particular  fish  is  not  favoured  in  the  Netherlands  and 
the  canned  article  has  never  taken  well. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

The  so-called  "  pink  "  salmon  is  the  particular  type  in  greatest  demand. 
Chums  cannot  be  sold  to  any  extent  because  of  the  pale  colour,  and  buyers  will 
not  pay  the  price  demanded  for  the  higher  qualities.  "  Alaska  red  "  used  to  be 
seen  fairly  frequently,  and  could  apparently  be  obtained  for  less  than  sockeye 
and  cohoes.  The  Japanese  and  Russian  salmon  now  being  offered  here  vary 
from  pale  to  dark  pink  in  colour,  with  the  Japanese  products  commanding  a 
preference.  While  the  quality  of  these  Asiatic  products  is  apt  to  vary,  the  better 
grades  leave  little  room  for  criticism.  They  are  deep  pink  in  colour,  solid  and 
firm  in  texture,  and  are  not  made  up  of  fragments  of  fish. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  special  requirements  as  far  as  the  packing  of  canned  fish  for 
the  Netherlands  is  concerned.  The  standard  cases  used  elsewhere  are  satis- 
factory in  this  country.  The  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  inward-bound  ocean 
steamers  are  modern,  and  transportation  from  seaboard  to  inland  destination 
is  as  a  rule  by  canal  or  river  barge. 

In  connection  with  salmon,  the  tall  1-pound  tins  are  the  style  preferred, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total  business  done  is 
in  tails,  with  the  remainder  in  halves.  The  former  are  proportionately  cheaper, 
and  the  small  tin  does  not  contain  enough  fish  for  the  average  family. 

Pilchards  are  packed  in  the  usual  llat  oval  1-pound  tins,  while  lobsters  and 
crabs  are  packed  in  and  1-pound  tins.    Hotels  and  restaurants  utilize 

the  large  size,  but  halves  are  the  most  popular  for  household  trade. 

Sardines  in  the  so-called  quarter  tin  are  the  most  popular.  Halves,  eighths, 
and  sixteenths  are  also  sold,  and  it  is  an  advantage  when  packers  can  offer  all 
sizes,  although  the  smallest  is  not  in  much  demand.  Consumers  are  used  to 
the  ordinary  key-opening  flap  container,  and  do  not  take  readily  to  boxes  which 
necessitate  the  use  of  can  openers  or  of  other  openers  of  unusual  style. 
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There  is  no  hard  and  fast  procedure  with  regard  to  the  labelling  of  canned 
fish.  Sonic  buyers  import  without  labels  and  attach  their  own  on  this  side. 
Others  request  the  exporters  to  affix  special  labels,  while  in  some  instances  the 
labels  of  the  standard  brands  of  the  packers  are  considered  satisfactory.  The 
question  of  labels  is  one  which  must  be  worked  out  in  individual  cases  between 
sellers  and  buyers. 

No  special  designs  or  colouring  are  required  for  labels.  Light  colours  are 
preferred  to  heavy  dark  ones,  and  among  those  now  being  used  reds  and  pinks 
predominate. 

There  is  no  hard-and-fast  procedure  with  regard  to  the  labeelling  of  canned 
fish  on  the  Dutch  market  would  be  helpful  in  keeping  trade,  and  this  is  being 
done  by  some  importers  who  buy  as  nearly  as  they  can  the  same  grades  of  fish 
on  the  cheapest  markets  and  sell" them  under  one  name.  Thus  the  salmon  from 
Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  which  is  approximately  of  the  same 
quality,  may  all  be  sold  under  the  one  brand  name. 

A  firm  in  Liverpool  who  sell  canned  lobster  under  their  well-known 
"  Princess  Brand,"  have  made  this  more  or  less  synonymous  with  that  product 
and  purchasers  tend  to  buy  by  brand  rather  than  by  product.  With  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  Japanese  crab,  this  firm  also  put  a  4<  Princess  Brand  "  crab 
on  the  market  in  order  that  this  nomenclature  might  continue  to  be  kept  before 
the  public. 

Canned  fish  is  commonly  sold  in  Holland  through  the  medium  of  an  agent 
or  broker  who  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  exporter,  usually  on  an  exclusive 
basis.  A  commission  of  2  to  5  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  merchandise 
is  paid  by  the  seller  for  this  service.  The  brokers  obtain  quotations  from  their 
principals  and  make  offers  to  the  different  importers  among  their  clients. 

On  the  other  hand,  importers  in  some  instances  buy  direct,  and  perhaps 
for  1  or  2  per  cent  cheaper  than  through  an  agent,  but  this  method  usually 
means  restricted  business  unless  the  buyer  has  an  exceptionally  large  turnover, 
which  in  a  small  country  such  as  the  Netherlands  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

The  presence  of  consignment  or  spot  stocks  in  London  also  influences  the 
market  as,  owing  to  geographical  proximity,  it  is  obviously  easier  to  take 
delivery  from  there  than  from  abroad.  At  the  same  time  Dutch  buyers  prefer 
to  deal  direct  with  the  sellers  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  foreign  middle- 
men. 

Quotations  are  as  a  rule  net  cash  against  documents  with  an  allowance  of 
h  or  1  per  cent  for  "  swells."  In  some  instances  discounts  are  allowed  on  quota- 
tions, but  this  is  not  common. 

According  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1924,  all  kinds  of  canned  fish  packed  in 
containers  of  1,200  grams  or  less  are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  when  imported  into  Holland.  The  commercial  invoice  should  be 
sent  to  the  buyer.  No  certificates  of  origin  or  consular  invoices  or  vises  are 
necessary. 

Fish  Meal 

According  to  Dutch  statistics,  total  imports  of  fish  meal  into  the  Nether- 
lands in  1930  amounted  to  21,030  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  $1,556,800. 
Canada  with  2,595  tons  ($189,600)  was  third  in  order  of  importance  among  the 
supplying  countries,  being  surpassed  by  Norway,  7,700  tons  ($523,200)"  and 
Great  Britain,  5,422  tons  ($436,800). 

Dried,  Smoked,  Pickled,  and  Salted  Fish 

Owing  to  the  availability  of  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  fish  in  the  Nether- 
lands, dried  fish  is  not  in  great  demand.    Fresh  fish  caught  locally  is  smoked 
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in  the  country  and,  with  the  exception  of  herrings,  there  is  little  demand  for 
any  types  of  pickled  or  salted  fish.  No  shipments  of  mild-cured  salmon  or 
other  pickled  fish  from  Canada  or  the  United  States  can  be  traced.  There  is 
no  fish-drying  industry  of  importance  in  Holland,  and  most  of  the  imports, 
such  as  they  are,  come  from  Norway,  with  dried  cod  as  the  principal  variety, 
though  small  quantities  of  dried  plaice  are  also  imported. 

As  regards  smoked  fish,  salmon,  herring,  mackerel,  and  eels  are  all  popular, 
but  these  are  smoked  in  the  country  itself  and  not  imported  to  any  large  extent 
in  this  condition.  Dealers  state  that  as  far  as  these  products  are  concerned 
there  is  no  foreign  competition.  There  is  a  fair  consumption  of  salted  herring 
which  are  cured  locally,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  imports  from  Scotland. 
Pickled  herring  is  a  popular  article  of  consumption  here  and,  though  there  are 
limited  imports  from  Germany,  there  are  also  large  exports,  some  finding  their 
way  to  Canada. 

The  principal  smokeries  in  Holland  at  which  fish  is  cured  are  located  at 
Vlaardingen  and  Harderwijk,  both  of  which  are  fishing  ports.  The  Norwegian 
dried  cod  which  is  imported  is  said  to  be  cured  by  the  common  air-drying 
method. 

Dried  codfish  is  imported  in  bales  or  cases  weighing  approximately  110 
pounds.  The  small  volume  of  smoked  fish  which  is  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  comes  in  wooden  boxes  weighing  22  or  33  pounds.  Salt  herring  from 
Scotland  is  packed  in  tierces  weighing  roughly  220  pounds. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  cured  fish  do  not  register  the  same  fluctuations  as 
the  fresh  product,  and  during  the  last  three  years  they  have  remained  fairly 
stationary. 

The  possibilities  of  developing  business  from  Canada  in  cured  fish  are  not 
favourable.  European  producers  have  a  marked  advantage  as  far  as  trans- 
portation costs  are  concerned  and,  unless  Canada  can  offer  something  attractive 
in  price  and  quality,  prospects  are  not  encouraging. 

As  regards  smoked  herring,  those  caught  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  said  to  be 
particularly  desirable.  The  catch  in  this  body  of  water  is  substantial,  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  being  reclaimed  and  consequently  lost  as  a  fish- 
ing ground,  it  may  be  necessary  to  import  smoked  herrings  from  elsewhere. 
The  trade  in  cured  fish  is,  however,  of  minor  importance  as  far  as  the  Nether- 
lands is  concerned. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  4,  1931. — A  report  issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  The  Hague,  states  that  agriculture  in  the  Netherlands,  like  that  of 
many  other  countries,  has  been  more  severely  hit  by  the  crisis  through  which 
the  world  is  passing  than  any  other  industry.  This  condition,  as  far  as  the 
Netherlands  is  concerned,  is  attributed  to  the  competition  offered  by  countries 
having  the  advantage  of  a  highly  mechanized  agriculture.  That  produce  prices 
are  considerably  below  the  cost  of  production  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  index  figures  of  agricultural  prices  approximate  the  price  of  fertilizers 
and  wages.  For  the  month  of  October,  1930,  on  the  basis  of  1924-29  equal  to 
100,  the  average  price  received  for  all  agricultural  products  was  68,  while  the 
prices  for  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potassium  on  the  same  basis  amounted  to 
about  85,  95,  and  100  respectively,  and  for  labour  the  figure  of  100  applies. 

Grain,  sugar  beets,  and  factory  potatoes  appear  to  be  in  the  worst  plight, 
with  large  stocks  available  and  no  prospects  of  an  improvement  in  prices  in 
sight.  With  edible  potatoes,  an  improvement  may  be  anticipated  sooner  because 
the  influence  of  the  national  crop  on  the  prices  is  of  comparative  importance; 
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but  the  fad  that  the  German  potato  crop  for  1930  was  exceptionally  large, 
whereas  the  quality  of  the  Netherlands  crop  suffered  rather  severely  from  the 
cold  weather;  is  an  unfavourable  factor  in  the  situation. 

In  horticulture  the  depression  will  probably  be  of  shorter  duration,  because 
conditions  change  more  rapidly  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  than  they  do  in 
^rain,  and  Dutch  supplies  frequently  play  a  more  important  part  in  world 
markets. 

In  cattle  breeding  as  well  as  in  poultry  raising,  the  cheapness  of  grains 
for  feed  was  a  favourable  factor.  In  October,  1930,  the  index  figure  stood  at 
55  for  maize  and  71  for  linseed  cake  as  against  the  average  price  for  animal 
products  of  77. 

SUGGESTED   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  INDUSTRY 

Measures  suggested  by  the  authorities  with  a  view  to  guarding  against  a 
similar  depression  in  the  future  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  organization  of 
schemes  for  more  orderly  production  and  marketing.  The  organization  of  agri- 
culturists, however,  involves  many  difficulties  because  of  lack  of  centralized 
control.  A  strong  and  all-embracing  international  organization  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  such  products  as  wheat,  oats,  sugar  beets,  and  animal  products, 
and  full  co-operation  with  the  various  national  organizations  would  be  essential. 
Some  form  of  co-operative  effort  among  the  many  garden  products  and  potato 
flour  producers  engaged  in  export  trade  would  be  of  immediate  advantage,  and 
while  the  yield  per  acre  is  dependent  upon  weather  conditions,  the  acreage  sown 
might  be  the  subject  of  mutual  agreement. 

CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  replacing  of  field  crops  by  cattle  breeding  and  horticulture  and  the 
production  of  articles  of  highest  quality  in  these  categories  is  recommended. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  sugar  beets  must  be  decreased  considerably,  as 
competition  with  overseas  countries  has  become  impossible,  though  the  potato 
branch  of  the  industry,  it  is  believea,  will  recover  its  former  prosperous  con- 
dition in  due  time.  The  report  states  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  convert 
large  tracts  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  but  they  may  be  used  for  producing  a 
more  nourishing  green  cattle  feed  so  that  the  industry  may  be  intensified.  The 
improvement  of  seed  and  live  stock  should  be  the  object  of  constant  study. 

Other  measures  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  farmers  and  their 
organizations  include  the  scientific  study  of  technical  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  combined  efforts  of  an  organized  group  to  combat  high  and  unfair 
rents.  It  is  felt  that  particular  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  potato  flour  and 
the  condensed  milk  industries,  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  the  raising  of  bulbs, 
vegetables,  etc.,  if  some  organized  selling  organization  were  created  in  place  of 
the  keen  mutual  competition  which  exists  at  present.  The  sale  of  products  in 
the  country  itself  should  also  be  better  organized.  Various  intermediaries  should 
be  eliminated,  and  the  foundations  for  a  rational  food  supply  laid. 

In  addition  to  the  better  organization  of  production  and  sales,  the  possible 
advantage  which  would  be  brought  about  by  allowing  a  part  of  the  soil  to  rest 
every  year  is  suggested.  Even  from  a  social  point  of  view,  restriction  is  deemed 
advisable. 

"  INTERVENTION  IN  DIVISION  OF  INCOME  " 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  measures  suggested  by  the  authorities 
in  this  report  is  summarized  by  the  expression  "  intervention  in  division  of 
income."  This  phrase  covers  aid  or  credit  to  persons  whose  standard  of  living 
threatens  to  fall  below  a  certain  minimum;  aid  to  particular  branches  of  industry 
which  have  been  most  severely  affected;  the  granting  of  credits  and  production 
premiums;  the  imposing  of  import  duties  and  wheat-mixing  laws;  and  decreases 
in  excise  duties,  in  railway  freights,  social  burdens,  rents,  etc. 
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NORWEGIAN  MARKET  FOR  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Kilogram  equals  2-2046  pounds;    1  krone  equals  SO -268] 
RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

Oslo,  June  26,  1931. — For  over  thiry  years  Norway  has  proved  to  be  a  fairly 
lucrative  market  for  rugs  and  carpets  for  German  and  British  firms.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  these  articles  used  in  this  country  are  imported  from  those 
sources  of  supply;  but  during  the  past  few  years  Czechoslovakia  has  obtained 
a  foothold  and  is  steadily  increasing  its  trade. 

German  and  Czechoslovakian  firms  have  closely  followed  Norwegian  tastes 
and,  anticipating  an  interest  in  a  more  modernistic  type  of  article,  have  in  the 
past  few  years  in  large  measure  incorporated  some  of  these  designs  into  standard 
types  of  such  rugs  as  Axminsters.  This  experiment  has  proved  to  be  successful, 
as  it  has  taken  into  consideration  both  the  conservative  buyer  and  the  one  who 
is  looking  for  something  quite  modern;  at  the  same  time  appearance  and  quality 
have  been  maintained. 

The  market  for  expensive  rugs,  such  as  the  Persian,  is  very  restricted  in 
Norway,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  are  able  to  pay  the  prices  asked;  the 
import  duty  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  c.i.f.  price.  Modern  Persian  rugs  have 
the  better  sale.  Distributors  are  required  to  order  their  Oriental  rugs  a  year  in 
advance  of  delivery,  and  this  necessitates  the  tying  up  of  considerable  capital. 

In  general,  rugs  and  carpeting  of  all  kinds  which  come  into  severe  competi- 
tion with  linoleums  do  not  command  a  wide  market,  even  for  the  local  product. 

Some  British  manufacturers  of  both  rugs  and  carpets,  in  order  to  retain  the 
hold  on  the  market  which  they  have  steadily  maintained,  have  in  recent  years 
submitted  their  quotations,  which  include  duty  and  c.i.f.  price,  in  Norwegian 
kroner — a  form  that  is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  imports  of  carpeting,  carpets  and  rugs  of  all  types  for  1929  were  as 
follows: — • 

•  Weight  Value 

Types,  Woollen  in  Kg.  Kroner 

Carpets  and  carpeting  with  a  maximum  of  250  knots 

per  metre   4.558  37,600 

Carpets  with  more  than  250  knots  per  metre   3,735  63,500 

Carpets  of  the  plush  type,  piece  goods   25,350  182,500 

Carpets  of  the  plush  type,  sewn  together  in  definite  sizes     90,395  668,900 

Carpets,  other  kinds,  piece  goods   13.964  54.100 

Carpets,  other  kinds,  sewn  together  in  definite  sizes  .  .      57.58S  305,200 

195,590  1,311,800 

Linen,  hemp  and  jute  goods:  Rugs,  carpets  and  carpet 

material  ' . .      60,115  141.300 

255,705  1,453,100 

Norwegian  Tariff  on  Carpets 

Equivalent  in 
Rate  of  Duty     Canadian  Terms 
Per  Kg.  Per  Lb. 

Rugs,  carpets  and  carpeting  of  flax,  hemp,  nianilla-hemp, 

aloe  fibre,  jute  and  similar  textile  materials   52.5    ore  6£  cents 

Wool   carpets   and   carpeting,   knotted,   even   sewn  and 

trimmed  with  fringes,  with  not  more  than  250  knots 

per  lineal  metre   3       kroner  36^  cents 

Wool   carpets   and   carpeting,  knotted,   even  sewn  and 
trimmed  with  fringes,  with  more  than  250  knots  per 

lineal  metre   5.25  kroner  64  cents 

Wool   carpets   and   carpeting,   plushy,   not   knotted,  cut 

when  sold  by  the  metre   1.5    kroner  1 8 J  cents 

Wool  carpets  and  carpeting,  plushy,  not  knotted,  cut,  of 

specified  sizes,  even  sewn  and  trimmed  with  fringes      1.8    kroner  22  cents 

Other  wool  carpets  and  carpeting,  when  sold  by  the  metre    82.5    ore  10  cents 

Other  wool  carpets  and  carpeting,  of  specified  sizes,  even 

sewn  and  trimmed  with  fringes   1.27  kroner  154  cents 
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LINOLEUMS 

Linoleums  find  a  wide  sale  in  this  country,  but  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
business  is  done  in  plain  linoleum  which  is  a  product  of  the  local  industry. 
Offices  and  public  buildings  purchase  the  domestic  product,  but  in  the  homes 
more  diversified  types  of  floor  coverings  are  used. 

Several  well-known  American  brands  of  linoleum  rugs  have  been  finding 
a  satisfactory  market  in  Norway,  this  being  due  primarily  to  intensive  advertis- 
ing on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  distributors.  This  type  of  rug  is  quite 
popular  for  dining-room  use,  while  kitchens  and  stairways  are  usually  covered 
with  plain  linoleums.  Inlaid  linoleum,  however,  from  Great  Britain  for  similar 
purposes  is  being  imported  in  fair  quantities. 

Printed  linoleums  of  a  modernistic  type  of  design  have  been  well  received, 
but  those  in  more  conservative  colours  and  designs  are  not  favourably  regarded. 
In  this  type  of  floor  covering  there  is  a  possible  market  for  printed  linoleums 
with  felt  backs  which  are  capable  of  being  shipped  in  rolls  without  cracking. 
The  backs  should  be  waxed,  preferably  in  the  fabrication. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  linoleum  should  be  able  to  obtain 
a  fair  market  here,  provided  that  prices  are  competitive  with  those  obtaining 
for  similar  American  rugs.  Quotations  for  waxed  back  linoleum  rugs  in  modern 
designs  and  colours  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  10  kroner  ($2.68)  c.i.f.  Oslo 
for  rugs  of  6  feet  by  9  feet,  which  size  is  taken  as  a  basis.  For  unwaxed  felt 
back  printed  rugs  in  attractive  designs  and  colours  the  market  is  small,  but 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  meet  a  competi- 
tive price  of  8  kroner  for  the  size  mentioned,  the  prices  of  other  sizes  being  in 
proportion.  In  order  to  meet  British  competition,  which  has  been  established 
here  for  some  time,  the  prices  quoted  for  inlaid  rugs  must  be  less  than  14  shillings 
($3.36)  for  a  rug  6  feet  by  9  feet. 

The  volume  of  all  types  of  linoleum  imported  into  Norway  in  1929  amounted 
to  2,027,893  kilograms  valued  at  3,040,900  kroner. 

Felt  base  rugs  are  classified  for  duty  purposes  as  printed  paper,  and  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  12  ore  per  kilogram,  or  about  If  cents  per  pound.  Printed 
linoleum  is  dutiable  at  21  ore  per  kilogram,  or  about  2|  cents  per  pound. 


EFFECT  OF  SWEDISH  MILLING  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  June  29,  1931,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Swedish  milling  laws  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1384,  August  9,  1930,  page  217)  the  imports 
of  foreign  grains  and  wheat  flour  for  May  continue  to  be  far  below  those  received 
in  the  same  month  in  1930,  with  the  exception  of  the  imports  of  corn  and  bran, 
which  have  recently  received  new  stimulus  owing  to  their  being  now  used  widely 
as  feeding  stuffs.  (See  il  Scandinavian  Grain  Market,"  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  No.  1432,  July  11,  1931,  page  67).  Comparative  figures  in  metric  tons 
follow: — 

Wheat  Rye 

Flour      Wheat       Flour        Rye         Corn  Bran 

1930   1.465       14.248       94.000       6.036         5.885  5.760 

1931   230         9,340  405  729       12.710  8.165 

CHANGES   IN   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa:  — 

Mr.  Christian  Emil  Christensen  as  Vice-consul  of  Denmark  at  Edmonton, 
Alta.;  and  Mr.  Victor  M.  Lenzer  as  Vice-consul  of  the  United  States  at  Ottawa. 
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MARKET  FOR  FISH  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

General 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  15,  1931. — Brazil  is  not  a  natural  market  for  imported 
fish  products  as  the  principal  cities  are  situated  on  or  near  her  extensive  coast- 
line, which  stretches  for  about  3,700  miles  along  the  waters  of  the  prolific 
South  Atlantic.  It  is  only  the  backward  state  of  development  of  the  fishing 
industry  that  permits  the  entry  of  foreign  fish.  Dried  codfish  is  the  principal 
import,  and  it  is  officially  claimed  in  Brazil  that  the  "  piraruca,"  found  in  the 
Amazon,  is  the  true  rival  of  the  cod,  has  a  better  taste,  and  is  more  nourishing. 
Nevertheless  this  fish  is  not  a  commercial  factor  in  the  trade.  The  Federal 
Government  has  nationalized  the  fisheries,  regulates  them,  and  is  organizing 
fishing  colonies  along  the  seaboard.  The  rivers  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
fish.  One  authority  estimated  that  there  are  700  species  of  fish  in  this  country ; 
another,  at  a  later  date,  found  2,000  species  in  the  Amazon  system  alone.  The 
Institute  for  Commercial  Expansion  for  Brazil  states  that  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year  fish  are  so  abundant  in  certain  localities  that  they  have  no  quotation. 

Despite  the  natural  richness  of  Brazil's  fishing  areas,  fish  are  expensive  and 
scarce  even  in  the  coastal  towns.  Importations  of  codfish  alone  in  1930  totalled 
35,392  metric  tons  valued  at  £1,585,000.  Imports  of  canned  and  other  fish, 
except  sardines,  are  very  limited. 

Imported  codfish  as  a  general  rule  is  cheaper  than  good  fresh  fish  caught 
right  at  the  portals  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Portuguese,  who  discovered  Brazil 
and  influenced  its  customs  profoundly,  accustomed  the  Brazilians  to  the  con- 
sumption of  codfish  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  preserved  fish,  which  was  the  pro- 
duct of  an  old  Portuguese  industry. 

Brazil  is  preponderantly  a  Catholic  country  with  a  resultant  tendency 
towards  increased  consumption  of  fish,  particularly  during  the  Lenten  season. 
No  statistics  are  available  of  per  capita  consumption,  but  it  must  be  high  owing 
to  the  maritime  location  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Fresh  fish  is  sold  chiefly 
at  the  numerous  open  air  markets  and  by  itinerant  vendors.  Fish  shops  selling 
fresh  fish  are  almost  non-existent.  At  the  famous  Copacabana  beach,  a 
fashionable  suburb  of  Rio,  fishermen  bring  to  shore  heavy  catches  in  their  nets, 
but  these  sell  at  market  prices  even  when  bought  direct  from  the  fishermen. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS,  REPRESENTATION,  AND  TERMS 

As  the  Scotch  and  Norwegian  exporters  of  codfish  dominate  the  market  in 
Sao  Paulo  and  Rio,  their  business  methods  are  of  interest.  The  principal  firm 
exporting  Scotch  codfish  to  Brazil  sells  on  consignment,  which  gives  them  a 
big  advantage  in  placing  quantities,  as  these  terms  are  very  attractive  to  the 
trade  here.  They  consign  to  a  large  number  of  houses,  shipping  as  far  as  pos- 
sible similar  quantities  at  the  same  time,  checking  one  sales  account  against 
another.  In  this  way  they  have  eliminated  a  number  of  slow  accounts  and 
poor  price-getters.  As  one  competing  firm  puts  it,  their  gains  on  improvements 
in  the  market  about  balance  their  losses  in  depressions.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  these  consignees  are  competing  against  each  other.  This  is  a  daring  policy 
in  this  market,  but  as  this  firm  are  keeping  it  up,  they  must  find  it  profitable, 
unless  they  use  Brazil  as  a  dumping  ground.  A  number  of  other  important 
exporters  of  Scotch  fish  sell  all  they  can  outright  and  a  certain  amount  on  con- 
signment.   The  Scottish  exporters  sell  all  the  year  round.    Scotch  fish  is  gener- 
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ally  very  white,  not  very  dry,  and  well  sized.  Other  exporters  of  Scotch  fish, 
and  indeed  all  others,  find  the  competition  of  the  principal  Scotch  consignor 
very  depressing  to  prices,  as  even  when  prices  are  low,  heavy  consignments 
continue  to  arrive.  If  the  idea  is  to  freeze  out  competition,  it  will  probably  be 
unsuccessful  as  the  other  firms  will  always  return  to  the  market  when  prices 
are  good.  The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  system  gives  fair 
results  with  a  big  turnover,  and  it  is  a  permanent  policy. 

Norwegian  exporters  do  not  consign  fish  to  Brazil  but  sell  outright  on  the 
usual  credit  terms  of  60  to  120  days'  date.  They  also  exchange  credit  informa- 
tion. The  Norwegian  fish  is  specially  Government-graded  for  Brazil  and  certi- 
ficates accompany  each  shipment.  It  is  usually  well  prepared  and  is  a  quality 
article. 

Representatives  of  the  principal  European  exporters  pay  periodical  visits 
to  Brazil,  and  there  are  occasional  visits  on  behalf  of  firms  in  Newfoundland. 

Canadian  practice  in  southern  Brazil  (Rio  and  Sao  Paulo)  is  usually  to 
sell  through  commission  houses  on  firm  orders  at  60  to  120  days'  date,  the  same 
as  Norwegian.  Recently  considerable  Canadian  hake  has  been  sent  to  Rio  on 
consignment.  The  southern  Brazilian  market  has  got  into  bad  repute  lately  as 
many  small  importers  refuse  shipments  on  a  falling  market. 

In  northern  Brazil,  especially  at  Pernambuco,  where  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  big  firms,  trade  is  reported  to  be  much  safer,  but  even 
so  dealers  at  Rio  report  little  consignment  in  the  North,  business  being  usually 
at  110  days'  date.  One  big  Newfoundland  exporter  states  that  very  substantial 
payments  are  made  before  shipment.  Northern  Brazil  sales  are  reported  to  be 
subject  to  inspection  before  draft  is  accepted. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  appointing  agents  in  Brazil  at  any 
time,  but  especially  in  times  of  depression  like  the  present.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  visit  to  Brazil  by  the  exporter  before  selecting  agents  is  highly  desirable.  If 
this  is  impossible,  this  office  should  be  consulted. 

In  regard  to  the  general  matter  of  representation  in  Brazil  readers  are 
referred  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Trading  with  Brazil  "  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  which  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  on  application. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES,  ROUTES,  REFRIGERATION 

East  Coast. — The  Canadian  National  Steamships  have  four  freighters 
operating  between  Montreal  or  Halifax  (winter)  and  Santos,  Montevideo,  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Latest  available  data  show  two  with  cold  storage  facilities,  but 
it  is  understood  these  may  be  increased  to  three.  Sailings  are  once  a  month. 
These  boats  are  reasonably  fast,  and  the  speed  compares  favourably  with  ser- 
vice via  New  York  when  transhipment  delays  are  considered.  Shipment  by 
this  service  is  recommended  wherever  possible. 

The  Furness  Prince  Line,  with  American  head  office  in  New  York,  operate 
four  passenger  ships,  all  with  refrigerated  space.  The  New  York-Rio  run  takes 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  days.  Sailings  are  fortnightly  from  New  York.  This 
line  also  operate  freight  steamers  irregularly. 

The  Munson  Line,  with  head  office  in  New  York,  operate  three  passenger 
boats  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  with  calls  at  Rio  and  Santos  and 
fortnightly  sailings  from  New  York.  The  New  York-Rio  run  takes  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  days.    All  boats  have  refrigerated  space. 

Robert  Reford  &  Company  of  Montreal  are  operating  occasional  vessels 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  to  East  South  American  ports,  largely  with 
chartered  space  for  newsprint. 
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West  Coast. — The  Westfal  Larsen  &  Company  Line  operate  five  boats 
between  Vancouver  and  South  America  with  calls  at  different  Brazilian  ports 
specified  in  sailing  schedules.  All  these  boats  have  refrigerated  space.  Sailings 
are  monthly.  Canadian  agents  are  the  Empire  Shipping  Company  of  Van- 
couver, who  estimate  the  sailing  time  Vancouver  to  Rio  at  forty  days. 

From  Vancouver  the  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line  operate  seven  boats  to 
various  specified  Brazilian  ports.  Four  of  these  have  refrigerated  space.  Sail- 
ings are  about  two  per  month.  These  boats  are  generally  routed  via  Cape 
Horn,  and  occasionally  through  the  Panama  Canal.  This  service  is  slow  for 
deliveries  to  Brazil.  The  agents  for  this  line  are  the  Kingsley  Navigation  Com- 
pany Limited,  Vancouver. 

MARKET  FOR  DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  FISH 

Unofficial  statistics  show  that  total  imports  of  dried  cod  and  hake  and 
saithe  into  Rio  in  1930  totalled  183,648  cases  or  half-cases,  of  which  139,179 
were  from  Great  Britain,  35,285  from  Norway,  5,750  from  Canada,  and  the 
balance  from  Germany  and  France.  Importations  into  Santos  for  the  same 
year  totalled  135,684  cases  or  half-cases,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied 
45,046;  Norway,  62,897;  Canada,  14,181;  and  Germany,  France,  and  coast- 
wise sources  the  remainder.  Corresponding  figures  for  imports  of  this  com- 
modity into  .Rio  and  Santos  respectively  in  1929  are:  Great  Britain,  189,000 
and  58,000;  Norway,  29,000  and  60,000;  Canada,  10,000  and  9,000;  other 
sources,  12,000  and  3,000. 

These  figures  are  for  Santos  and  Rio  only  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
northern  Brazilian  market,  which  is  important.  Figures  issued  on  April  10, 
1931,  by  the  Brazilian  Government  Statistical  Department  show  total  imports 
of  codfish  (which  includes  hake  and  saithe)  for  1930  as  35,392  metric  tons 
(610,512  cases  of  58  kilos  net)  valued  at  £1,585,000  as  compared  with  37,780 
tons  valued  at  £1,931,000  in  1929. 

According  to  Canadian  statistics,  exports  to  Brazil  in  1930  of  dried  cod, 
haddock,  and  hake  totalled  44,552  cwt.  valued  at  $359,997  as  against  34,271 
cwt.  valued  at  $330,849  in  the  previous  year. 

With  Santos  and  Rio  taking  327,652  packages  (cases  and  half-cases  not 
discriminated)  in  1930  and  total  imports  for  all  Brazil  equal  to  610,512  whole 
cases,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  northern  states  were  the  more  important  market. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  is  evident  from  the  trade  figures  that  Scotch  fish  is  in 
heavy  demand.  This  is  not  so  much  a  result  of  the  type  of  fish  supplied  as  it 
is  a  consequence  of  sales  methods.  The  biggest  Scotch  shipper  sells  fish  exclu- 
sively on  consignment.  In  Rio  alone  fish  are  consigned  to  a  hundred  or  more 
consignees,  the  idea  being  to  supply  everybody  and  secure  volume  sales.  This 
method  is  so  satisfactory  to  the  dealers  here,  who  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  that  they  would  prefer  almost  any  type  of  fish  on  these  terms. 
The  Scotch  fish  vary  considerably  in  cure  and  preparation.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  cheaply  cured  and  must  be  sold  within  a  month  or  go  into 
refrigerated  space.  They  are  sold  on  price;  as  Norwegian  and  Canadian,  on 
the  other  hand,  sell  on  quality.  In  Rio  very  little  Canadian  cod  is  sold,  Cana- 
dian exporters  preferring  the  Sao  Paulo  market,  where  the  Canadian  "  C.R.C." 
brand  has  long  been  established  and  commands  a  premium  for  quality. 
Exporters  cannot  do  better  than  conform  to  "  C.R.C."  standards  for  Sao  Paulo. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  hard-cured,  light-salted  Gaspe  Shore  fish  well  graded  for 
size.  This  is  the  type  of  fish  that  will  command  the  best  prices.  But  there 
is  a  market  in  Rio  for  a  lower  grade  of  fish,  preference  being  given  bo  a  large 
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fish  running  about  thirty-five  fish  per  128-pound  box.  There  is  also  a  lesser 
demand  for  an  extra  large  fish  with  about  twenty-five  per  box,  but  this  type 
commands  a  slight  premium.  Smaller  sizes  of  about  forty  per  box  are  in  limited 
demand,  but  sell  for  as  much  as  70  cents  per  box  less.  At  Christmas  and  during 
Lent  there  is  a  better  outlet  for  the  smaller  sizes. 

Canadian  hake,  usually  in  half-cases,  is  generally  in  good  demand  in  Rio 
for  shipment  to  the  interior,  where  its  keeping  qualities  are  appreciated. 
Owing  to  bad  collections  in  the  interior  at  present,  demand  has  fallen  off. 

Light-salted  Bank  fish,  returned  quickly  to  curing  stations  and  given  a 
fairly  hard  dry  cure  without  too  much  salt,  should  find  a  good  market  in  Rio. 
One  Newfoundland  firm,  who  previously  limited  sales  to  northern  Brazil,  will 
make  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Rio  market  shortly  with  such  fish.  Too  much 
salt  attracts  moisture  en  route  and  results  in  an  unacceptable  fish  on  arrival. 

The  Norwegians  grade  their  fish  as  follows  for  southern  Brazil  (Rio  and 
Sao  Paulo)  :  — 

(1)  "Porto,"  subdivided  in  Rio  into  "large"  and  "usual."  This  grade  should  not 
contain  fish  less  than  3*85  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  variation  should  not  be  greater  than 
4  inches  in  length. 

(2)  "Imperial,"  subdivided  into  "large,"  "usual,"  and  "small." 

(3)  "Regular." 

(4)  "  Inferior." 

PACKING 

Santos  and  Rio  take  cases  of  128  pounds  net  and  occasional  half-cases  of 
64  pounds  net.  In  northern  Brazil  the  demand  is  for  codfish  in  tubs  of  a  type 
well  known  to  the  codfish  trade  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  standard  packing  as  already  supplied  from  Canada  is  satisfactory. 
The  gross  weight  of  the  cases  in  kilos  should  be  stencilled  on  them.  This  is  to 
estimate  the  load  for  the  dock  cranes.  The  duties  are  calculated  from  the 
weights  shown  on  the  invoice. 

CUHE 

The  actual  details  of  cure  are  not  as  important  as  uniformity,  provided 
the  fish  are  dry  and  have  appearance  and  keeping  qualities.  If  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  Department  of  Fisheries  are  adhered  to,  so  that  shipments  will 
run  uniform,  a  market  can  be  built  up  for  most  types  of  cure  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  product. 

REPUTATION  OF  CANADIAN  CODFISH 

There  have  been  few  criticisms  of  Canadian  fish  shipped  to  Brazil,  and 
these  were  isolated  cases.  The  only  general  criticism  is  one  against  the  preval- 
ence of  black  nape.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian-cured  fish  is  specially  appre- 
ciated for  its  flavour  and  keeping  qualities. 

CUSTOMS  DUTY  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

The  duty  on  dried  cod  appears  in  the  Brazilian  tariff  as  at  60  reis  per  kilo. 
There  are  1,000  reis  in  a  milreis,  which  is  quoted  in  the  daily  press  in  Canada. 
At  time  of  writing  the  milreis  is  worth  7  cents.  As  duties  are  paid  60  per  cent 
gold  and  40  per  cent  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  value  of 
the  gold  milreis  in  terms  of  paper  milreis.  This  is  done  by  dividing  the  value 
of  the  milreis  in  Canadian  cents  into  54.  To-day  the  gold  ratio  is  therefore 
54 

y-or  7-7  approximately.  A  quick  way  to  calculate  the  paper  duties  (including 
the  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  paper)  is  to  take  60  per  cent  of  the  gold 
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ratio  or  60  per  cent  of  7-7  —  4-62  and  add  0-40  to  it;  this  gives  5-02  or 
roughly  5  in  this  case.  Then  multiply  the  60  reis  by  this  factor  giving  300  reis 
per  kilo.    This  is  the  paper  duty  per  kilo. 

A  case  of  cod  of  58  kilos  net  would  therefore  be  dutiable  at  58  X  300  = 
17,400  reis  or  17  milreis  400  reis  or  in  Canadian  money  17-4  by  7  cents  = 
$1.22. 

There  is  also  a  port  tax  at  Rio  and  at  the  northern  ports  of  2  per  cent  gold 
on  the  "  official  value."  The  "  official  value  "  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
rate  of  60  reis  by  5  in  this  case.  It  is  therefore  300  reis  per  kilo  or  17  milreis 
400  reis  per  case.    Two  per  cent  gold  =  2X7-7  (gold  ratio)  or  15-4  per  cent 

15  •  4 

paper,  so  the  port  tax  per  case  is  17-4  milreis  X  ~Jqq~—  ^-67  milreis  or  19  cents. 

Adding  19  cents  to  $1.22  duty,  the  total  =  $1.41  per  case. 

There  are  also  minor  taxes  and  charges  which  would  bring  this  to  about 
$1.45  to  $1.50  per  case. 

This  rate,  of  course,  varies  with  the  rate  of  exchange  and  must  be  calcu- 
lated on  every  entry. 

RESTRICTIONS 

The  only  restrictions  on  the  import  of  codfish  are:  (1)  The  sanitary  regu- 
lations which  call  for  the  destruction  of  the  fish  if  it  arrives  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  No  certificate  is  required,  as  this  soldom  occurs.  (2)  Restric- 
tion in  retail  price  in  the  Federal  District  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Prefect  as 
representative  of  the  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Government  has  dictatorial 
powers,  and  has  issued  a  list  of  maximum  prices  for  the  retail  sale  of  codfish. 
These  prices  are  issued  periodically  and  are  seriously  embarrassing  codfish 
importers.  This  only  applies  to  Rio.  Consignments  to  Rio  should  therefore 
be  avoided  at  present.  (3)  Exchange  also  acts  as  a  restriction  on  imports,  as 
with  the  dollar  becoming  increasingly  dear  in  terms  of  milreis,  duties  are  cor- 
respondingly greater  and  the  landed  milreis  cost  is  higher. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  figures  quoted  show  a  large  market.  Development  is  a  matter  of 
successfully  competing  with  products  of  the  other  principal  exporters.  New 
firms  desiring  to  enter  this  market  should  send  their  representatives  to  visit 
northern  Brazil,  Rio,  and  Sao  Paulo  to  study  conditions  on  the  spot.  This 
office  can  also  recommend  suitable  agents  if  a  personal  visit  is  impossible. 

The  market  for  other  types  of  fish  than  dried  cod  and  hake  is  very  limited 
.and  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  supplementary  report. 


EXPORT  TRADE  OF  MEXICO  IN  1929 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note— All  values  are  given  in  Mexican  currency,  the  par  value  of  the 
peso  being  49-85  cents  Canadian  currency,  or  2-006  pesos  to  the  dollar.  Where 
weights  are  given  in  tons,  metric  tons  of  2,204-6  pounds  are  referred  to.] 

Mexico  City,  June  13,  1931. — The  exports  of  Mexico  are  classified  in  the 
{government  statistics  as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Live  animals   $    7,649,657       $  7,874,707 

Food  and  drink                                                          87,758,899  70.176,579 

Raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials                          403,537,095  414,763,301 

Manufactured  products                                                 2,693,254  2,444,444 

Gold,  silver  and  bullion                                              88,390,065  93,537,392 

Re-exports                                                                    2,415,078  1,862,182 

$592,444,048  $590,658,605 
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LIVE  ANIMALS 

More  than  92  per  cent  of  this  item  comprises  cattle  exported  to  the  United 
States;  the  number  of  head  in  1928  was  192,608,  and  in  1929,  179,566.  Other 
exports  in  1929  were  13,099  sheep,  11,046  swine,  and  lobsters  to  the  value  of 
$328,120.  Small  quantities  of  horses,  goats,  mules,  fowls,  game,  and  parrots 
make  up  the  balance. 

FOOD  AND  DRINK 


The  principal  items  are  the  following: — 

1928  1929 

Fish  and  shellfish   $  2,475,877  $  3,288,374 

Honey   526,873  403,893 

Barley   314,282  26 

Rice   1,564,436  1,374,016 

Fresh  vegetables   25,682,625  14,937,947 

Beans  and  chickpeas   8,594,960  8,225,322 

Fruits   11,498,492  8,379,253 

Coffee   35,196.065  32,183,967 

Spices   1,470,805  995,745 

Sundry   434,484  448,036 

$87,758,899  $70,176,579 

Fish  and  shellfish  are  exported  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States, 
although  Guatemala  (being  a  border  country)  also  takes  a  small  quantity. 
Honey  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Great 
Britain.  Barley  was  imported  by  Germany  and  Belgium  in  1928,  but  the  busi- 
ness ceased  in  1929,  apparently  on  account  of  short  crops.  Rice  is  exported  to 
Canada  and  Holland.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  market  for  vegetables 
and  beans,  although  the  latter  are  also  exported  to  Central  America,  Cuba,  and 
many  European  countries.  Chickpeas  (garbanzo)  are  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  Cuba  and  Spain.  Fruits  (which  consist  principally  of  bananas)  go  to  the 
United  States,  and  coffee  to  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  European 
countries,  principally  Germany.  Spices  (almost  entirely  vanilla)  are  exported 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Canada  takes  substantial 
quantities  of  Mexican  coffee,  rice,  and  tomatoes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  imports  (in  Canadian  currency) : — 

1926  1929 

Coffee   $307,852  $294,727 

Rice   186,916  116,137 

Tomatoes   94,023  426,927 

RAW  OR  SEMI-MANUFACTURED  MATERIALS 

The  item  comprises  the  following: — 

Minerals   (except  gold  and  silver)   

Petroleum  

Henequen  

Cotton  

Other  fibres  .  .  

Hides  and  skins  

Zacaton  

Chicle  

Rubber  

Lumber  

Sundries  


The  above  figures  illustrate  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  mining 
industry  in  Mexico;  the  increase  in  the  item  of  "  minerals  "  represents  increased 
production  of  copper,  and  to  a  small  extent  of  zinc.  The  reduction  in  exports 
of  petroleum  reflects  the  lessening  importance  of  the  oil  industry.    The  reduc- 


1928 

1929 

$210,813,083 

$239,706,571 

93,978.272 

87,473.707 

36.177.496 

32,414,203 

17,615.889 

13,561.230 

7,121,581 

7.240,427 

7,638.668 

5,738,767 

4.090,618 

4,087.366 

6,225,425 

10.098.196 

3.481.796 

1.187.692 

4.629,149 

5,772.918 

1,765,118 

7,482,224 

$403,537,095 

$414,763,301 
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tion  in  rubber  (which  is  really  "  Guayule  "  or  bush  rubber,  produced  in  the 
northern  area  of  the  country)  was  due  to  decreased  operations  of  the  one  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  industry,  on  account  of  reduced  prices  in  1929.  The  other 
items  do  not  appear  to  require  comment. 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

Although  Mexico  has  many  large  manufacturing  establishments  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cotton,  steel,  woollen  goods,  soaps,  footwear,  etc.,  she  is 
not  an  exporter  of  such  products  on  any  large  scale,  the  whole  of  the  output 
being  generally  consumed  in  the  country.  Thus  the  item  of  "  manufactured 
products  n  in  the  export  statistics  is  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is  made  up 
as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Cordage   $1,111,542       $  997,076 

Hats,  straw   421.232  458,944 

Chemicals   200,114  104,693 

Sundry   960,366  883,731 

$2,693,254  $2,444,444 

The  cordage  is  principally  a  coarse  rope,  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  hats  consist  of  a  cheap  straw  hat,  similar  to  the  Panama,  which  is  sent  to 
the  Southern  United  States  and  Central  America.  "  Chemicals  "  consist  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  glycerine,  and  a  number  of  vegetable  extracts  in  small 
quantities.  "  Sundries "  is  made  up  of  soap,  candles,  perfumery,  colours, 
tobacco,  leather,  footwear,  textiles,  wood  products,  paper,  pottery,  glassware, 
wire,  iron  and  steel  products,  jewellery,  firearms,  watches,  etc.  In  no  case  are 
they  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  discussed  in  detail. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  BULLION 

This  is  made  up  as  follows: — 

1928  1929 

Gold  bullion   $  193 

Silver  bullion                                                             $88,018,602  93,315,435 

Sundry                                                                          371,463  221,764 

$88,390,065  $93,537,392 

The  low  value  of  the  first  item  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  export 
of  gold  bullion  from  Mexico  is  prohibited.  The  exports  of  silver  bullion  reflect 
the  importance  of  the  industry,  Mexico  producing  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
world  supply.  The  item  of  "  sundry  "  represents  exports  of  gold  and  silver 
currency. 

RE-EXPORTS 

This  item  represents  "  returned  empties,"  household  furniture,  and 
machinery. 


COMPANY  AND  INSURANCE  CONTROL  IN  CHILE 

The  Superintendency  of  Insurance  and  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Limited 
Companies  for  the  Republic  of  Chile  are  to  be  merged  into  one  Government 
department,  says  the  Santiago  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement. Control  over  the  stock  exchanges  will  also  be  included  under  a  special 
section  of  the  new  department,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Superintendency  for 
Insurance,  Limited  Companies,  and  Stock  Exchanges. 

The  control  over  the  insurance  business  under  the  previous  superintendency 
was  very  thorough,  but  it  is  understood  that  certain  new  aspects  of  the  business 
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will  in  future  be  supervised;  the  eontrol  over  the  formation  of  new  companies 
will  be  stricter;  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  new  companies  will 
have  to  be  subscribed  by  Chileans,  and/or  foreigners  resident  in  Chile."  A 
division  into  two  classes  of  insurance  is  also  to  be  made,  to  deal  with  (1)  fire, 
marine,  transport,  damages,  etc.;  and  (2)  life,  endowment,  income,  etc.  A 
National  Reinsurance  Company  is  also  to  be  formed  with  a  capital  of  15,000,000 
pesos  (£375,000),  and  it  is  hoped  the  new  company  will  be  able  to  take  all  the 
reinsurance  business  of  national  companies  operating  in  this  country. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 
Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  will  visit  the  following 
cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  Trade  with  Japan: — 

Montreal  July  27  to  Aug.  12    Quebec    Province  other 

Quebec  City  Aug.  13  than  Montreal  Aug.  14  to  21 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit 
the  following  cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China: — 

Sherbrooke  July  27  St.  John   ..   ..   ..Aug.    5  and  6 

Three  Rivers  July  28  Ottawa  Aug.  10  to  12 

Quebec  July  29  and  30       Arnprior  and  Pembroke   .  Aug.  13 

Halifax  Aug.    3  and  4 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CRISIS   IN    CZECHOSLOVAK    TEXTILE  MILLS 

Conditions  in  the  Czechoslovak  textile  industry  are  gradually  growing 
worse,  writes  a  Prague  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  factories  are  already  closed  and  another  large  firm 
employing  some  400  people  has  just  given  notice  that  it  intends  closing  down 
shortly.  Some  50,000  textile  workers  are  receiving  unemployment  pay,  but  the 
actual  numbers  out  of  work  are  much  larger,  as  a  part  of  the  unemployed  receive 
no  support  whatever.  A  large  number  of  factories  are  only  working  three  to 
four  days  a  week.  The  cause  of  the  crisis  is  mainly  the  same  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  more  especially  the  loss  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  India, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary. 

BRITISH   MERCHANDISE   MARKS   ACT  ORDERS 

AIR   COMPRESSORS   AND   PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  an  Order  in  Council  was  made  on 
June  29,  1931,  which  requires  imported  air  or  gas  compressors  or  exhausters, 
and  pneumatic  tools  or  appliances,  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or 
exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  order  will  come  into  force  on 
September  29  next. 

ELECTRICITY  METERS 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  order  was  made  respecting  electricity  meters, 
which  must  be  marked  with  an  indication  of  origin  upon  importation.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  following  parts  of  such  meters,  namely,  the  case,  the 
rotor,  the  shunt  system  and  the  series  system,  must  be  marked  on  exposure  for 
sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.   The  order  will  be  effective  on  September  29,  1931. 
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CREPE  BANDAGES  OR  BINDERS 

Concurrently,  an  order  has  been  adopted  requiring  imported  crepe  bandages 
or  binders  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom.   This  order  will  also  come  into  force  on  September  29. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Increased  French  General  Tariff  on  Grains  and  Flour 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that, 
effective  from  July  18,  the  general  tariff  of  France  will  be  doubled  on  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  maize  and  buckwheat  as  well  as  on  meal  and  flour  of  these  grains. 
The  new  general  tariff  rates  are  as  follows: — 

General      Equivalent  in 


Tariff     Canadian  Terms 

per  100  Kg. 

per  100  Lb. 

160 

francs 

$2 

86 

Crushed  wheat  and  meal  containing  more  than  10  per 

256 

francs 

4 

56 

Wheat  flour  at  the  rate  of  extraction  of  70  per  cent  or 

256 

francs 

4  Kfi 

Wheat  flour  at  the  rate  of  extraction  of  between  70 

320 

francs 

5 

70 

Wheat  flour  at  the  rate  of  extraction  of  60  per  cent 

370 

francs 

6 

58 

60 

francs 

1 

06 

Crushed  oats  and  meal  containing  more  than  10  per 

89 

francs 

1 

58 

100 

francs 

1 

78 

30 

francs 

53 

Crushed   barley   and   meal   containing  more  than  10 

45 

francs 

80 

50 

francs 

89 

70 

francs 

1 

24 

140 

francs 

2 

50 

Yellow  maize  of  the  "Bessarabia"  type  intended  for 

33. 

6 

francs 

60 

48 

francs 

85i 

Crushed   maize   and   meal   containing   more   than  10 

76. 

8 

francs 

1 

37 

86. 

4 

francs 

1 

54 

25 

francs 

44£ 

Crushed  buckwheat   and  meal   containing  more  than 

35 

francs 

62 

40 

francs 

71 

On  the  foregoing  items  Canada  is  under  the  minimum  tariff,  which  has  not 
been  changed.  The  minimum  tariff  is  in  each  instance  one  half  of  the  rate 
quoted.  Before  the  present  change  the  general  tariff,  it  will  be  seen,  was  no 
higher  than  the  minimum  tariff. 

Yugoslavian  Government  Monopoly  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Wheat,  Wheat 

Flour,  and  Rye 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  July  3,  1931,  that  under  the  provisions  of  a  decree  published  on 
June  28,  1931,  the  import  and  export  of  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour  becomes 
the  monopoly  of  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia.  The  administration  of  the 
monopoly  is  entrusted  to  a  duly  authorized  body  known  as  the  "  Privileged 
Export  Company."  The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  authorized  to 
lay  down  more  detailed  provisions  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  as  they  become 
necessary.  According  to  a  special  statement,  a  minimum  price  of  160  dinars 
($2.83)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  will  now  be  paid  by  the  "  Privileged  Export 
Company"  for  wheat  of  average  quality  loaded  in  railway  wagons;  propor- 
tionately higher  prices  will  be  paid  for  average  quality  wheat  loaded  in  barges, 
and  for  better  qualities  of  wheat. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  op  Trade'  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Querec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  "Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1906.  Tinned  Abalone. — An  import  firm  in  Hongkong  wish  to  receive  samples  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  on  tinned  abalone. 

1907.  Fish  and  Produce. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  desire  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  edible  and  seed  potatoes,  codfish,  wheat  flour,  bran,  oats,  on  com- 
mission basis  only. 

1908.  Dried  Yeast. — A  London  firm  of  importers  wish  to  secure  the  representation,  on 
a  commission  basis,  of  Canadian  exporters  of  pure  unextracted  dried  yeast,  flaked  or  pow- 
dered, for  cattle-feeding  purposes. 

1909.  Rolled  Oats.— A  British  import  house  desire  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Java  on 
quick-cooking  rolled  oats. 

1910.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Vienna,  Austria,  wish  to  represent  a 
Canadian  flour  exporter. 

1911.  Cod  Liver  Meal. — A  London  firm  of  importers  wish  to  secure  the  representation, 
on  a  commission  basis,  of  Canadian  exporters  of  cod  liver  meal  for  cattle-feeding  purposes. 
The  meal  required  most  contain  50  per  cent  proteins  and  35  per  cent  oil. 

1912.  Alfalfa  Meal. — A  London  firm  of  importers  wish  to  secure  the  representation, 
on  a  commission  basis,  of  Canadian  exporters  of  alfalfa  meal.  The  meal  required  must 
contain  albumenoids,  20  tc  24  per  cent;  fibre,  20  to  22  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous 

1913.  Castoreum  Canadense, — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  castoreum  canadense. 

1914.  Soaps,  Perfumery,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Hongkong  wishes  to  secure 
the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soaps,  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  other 
toilet  requisites. 

1915.  Fly  Paper. — A  British  importer  in  Java  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  on  fry 

paper. 

1916.  Wood-pulp. — An  Amsterdam  agency  house  is  desirous  of  establishing  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  pulp. 

1917.  Cutting  Lathes. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  direct  importers 
in  Hongkong  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  and  specifications  for  cutting  lathes. 

1918.  Hardwood  Cooperage. — A  South  Wales  firm  of  oil  distributors  desire  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardwood  cooperage  such  as  beech,  oak,  or  birch, 
to  be  supplied  in  complete  barrel  sets  of  staves  and  heads  ready  to  assemble.  They  require 
c.i.f.  quotations  Swansea. 

1919.  Used  Whisky  Barrels. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  would 
like  to  import  used  whisky  barrels  from  Canada.  Barrels  should  be  of  white  oak,  and  of 
53  to  55  gallons  capacity.  C.i.f.  prices  and  samples  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Sample  should  consist  of  barrel  shooks. 
sufficient  to  make  five  complete  barrels. 

1920.  Bathroom  Fittings. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  direct  importers  and  manufacturers* 
representatives  ask  to  be  supplied  with  catalogues,  specifications,  and  prices  of  all  types  of 
bathroom  fittings. 

1921.  Files. — A  firm  of  hardware  merchants  in  the  North  of  England  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  delivered  Liverpool  or  London  quotations  on  files,  as  well  as  specifications  and. 

if  possible,  samples. 

1922.  Cast-iron  Pipe. — Commission  merchant  in  Jamaica  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter  of  cast-iron  pipe. 

1923.  Lead  and  Zinc  Blocks. — Firm  in  Utrecht,  Holland,  desire  quotations,  preferably 
c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  on  lead  and  zinc  in  blocks. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  20 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  20,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  July  13,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


Li  uai  louii  • 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Ulncial 

Country- 

unit 

1  arity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

TJn  ,-,1-  "R  nf  a 

July  13 

July  20 

.1407 

$  .14159 

$  .14116 

n 

.1390 

.  1399 

.13935 

.0072 

.0073 

.00732 

.0297 

.02982 

4 

 Krone 

.2080 

.2679 

.2671 

n 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0252 

.02530 

6 

.  0392 

.  0393 

.03924 

2 

.2382 

.2250 

.2366 

10 

4 . 8606 

4 . 8708 

4.86528 

24 

.0130 

.0130 

.01303 

9 

.4020 

.4039 

.40295 

2 

.1749 

.1754 

.17567 

7 

.0526 

.05240 

.05235 

54 

.1930 

.0177 

.017783 

64 

.2680 

.2679 

.2671 

4 

 Escudo 

1.0805 

.0446 

.04450 

74 

.0060 

.  0059 

.00598 

8 

.0950 

.0925 

64 

.2680 

.  2682 

.2674 

3 

.1930 

.1943 

.  19455 

2 

United  States  . . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1 . 0025 

1 .00328 

14 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3145 

.31101 

■ — ■ 

Brazil  

.1196 

.0751 

.07022 

— ■ 

Chile  

.1217 

.1215 

.12164 

9 

.9733 

.  9699 

.96937 

7 

.4985 

.4926 

. 49300 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2819 

.28091 

7 

.1930 

.1854 

.17808 

— ■ 

1.0342 

.5764 

.55180 

— 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

— 

Hongkong   

 Dollar 

.2496 

.24821 

— 

.3650 

.3634 

.36368 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4952 

.49511 

5.11 

.4020 

.4040 

.40432 

44 

 Tael 

.3070 

.30913 

.Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.4411 

.44144 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.  5639 

. 56434 

 $1 

 $}■ 

1.013 

1.003— i  .oil 

1.005%4— 1.015%4 

4.8666 

4.8671 

4.8659 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.002—1.02 

1.004%1— 1.0161/64 

.0392 

.0394 

.03941 

.0392 

.  0394 

.03941 

Egypt  ....  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

4.9957 

4.99001 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  July  31  and  Sept.  4;  Montclare,  Aug.  5  and  Sept.  3;  Beaver- 
dale,  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  21;  Beaverford,  Aug.  28 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Brant  County,  Aug.  21;  Grey  County,  Sept.  12 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Aug.  22;  Sulacia,  Sept.  5 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  July  31;  Torr  Head,  Aug.  8;  Fanad  Head, 
Aug.  15;  Kenbane  Head,  Aug.  26 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and 
Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Bochum,  July  29;  Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  26 — all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Aug.  15; 
Lagaholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  July  31. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line, 
July  31. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Aug.  21. 

To  Glasgoiv. — Minnedosa,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Melita,  Aug.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Athenia,  Aug.  1  and  28;  Letitia,  Aug.  14 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Aug.  1  and  27;  Montrose,  Aug.  13  and  Sept.  10 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Bochum,  July  29;  Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  26 — all  Hamburg-American 
and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Brant  County,  Aug.  21;  Evanger,  Sept.  11 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  1  and  26;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6  and  2-8; 
Minnedosa,  Aug.  7;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  12  and  Sept.  2;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug. 
19;  Melita,  Aug.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific:  Andania,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Antonia,  Aug.  21 
— both  Canard  Line;  Laurentic,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Doric,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12;  Megantic, 
Sept.  5— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaberburn,  July  31  and  Sept.  4;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug. 
14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  21;  Beaverford,  Aug.  2S— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Aug.  1  and 
28;  Ascania,  Aug.  7;  Alaunia,  Aug.  14;  Aurania,  Aug.  21 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  July  30;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  6;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Aug.  13 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  July  31;  Cairnross, 
Aug.  7;   Cairnglen,  Aug.  21 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  July  31;  Lista,  Aug.  11;  Kings  County,  Aug.  31 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  5. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  July  28;  Vallarsa,  Aug.  23;  Giorgio 
Ohlsen,  Sept.  10 — all  Lloj'd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe. 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Canadian  National 
S'S,  Aug.  8, 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  July  31;  Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  14 — both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  July  31 ;  Fernebo,  Aug. 
15;  Consul  Horn,  Aug.  30 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Canadian  National  SS.,  Aug.  7. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National  SS.,  Aug.  29. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports  .—Calumet,  Aug.  2i5;  Calgary,  Sept.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  Sept.  18 — both  Canadian  National  SS.;  Halizones,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  8  (calls 
at  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  only). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Fleurus,  July  31  and  Aug.  14  and  28 
(also  calls  at  North  Sydney) ;  Hansi,  Aug.  6  and  20  and  Sept.  3 — both  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  July  25  and  Aug.  8  and  22  (also  calls  at 
Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld—  North  Voyageur,  July  28;  New  Northland,  Aug.  5— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool—  Newfoundland,  July  28  and  Sept.  1;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15— both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  London.— Maryland,  Aug.  11;   Missouri,  Sept.  8 — both  White  Star  Line. 
To  Gothenburg.— Drottningholm,  Aug.  13;  Gripsholm,  Sept.  28— both  Swedish- American 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Sept.  13;   Westernland,  (Sept.  27 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  St.  George,  July  28  and  Aug.  11  and  25;  Nerissa,  Aug.  4 
and  18 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  July  28;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Sambro,  Aug.  1;  Farnorth,  Aug.  8 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at 
St.  Pierre) ;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland^Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  6  and  20  and  Sept.  3  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  18 
— both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  July  30;  Champlain,  Aug.  13 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  July  27;  Cathcart,  Aug.  10 — both  Canadian  National 
(also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Aug.  5;  Fernebo,  Aug. 
20;  Consul  Horn,  Sept.  4 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  5  and  19  and  Sept.  5;  Empress  of  France, 
Aug.  15;   Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  July  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  11 
— both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  10;  Ixion,  Aug. 
11;  Tyndareus,  Sept.  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Tacoma, 
Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Aug.  25  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar, 
Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  15;  Empress  of 
Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Sept. 
12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  Aug.  10;  Bellingham,  Sept.  10 — both  Tacoma  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Aug.  28  (also  calls  at 
Dairen) ;  Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Heian 
Maru,  Aug.  6;  Hikawa  Maru.  Sept.  3 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Melville, 
Aug.  15;  Stuart,  Sept.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  July;  Oakworth,  August — both  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 

Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Aug.  19;  Niagara,  Sept.  16 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.-- -Kota  Baroe, 
Aug.  4;   Silverash,  Sept.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Mirrabooka,  July;  a  steamer,  August — both  Trans- 
atlantic SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cloud  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Aug.  15;  Golden  West,  Sept. 
15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Duredin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Aug.  29  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Aug.  2;  Loch  Katrine,  Aug.  13; 
Drechtdyk,  Aug.  16;  Dinteldyk,  Aug.  29 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  South- 
ampton). 

To  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Moveria,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  Aug.  5. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Aug.  1;   Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  11 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California, 
July  26;  Fella,  Aug.  15;  Timavo,  Aug.  27 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Antonia,  Aug.  13;  Washington,  Aug. 
28;  San  Diego,  Sept.  15— all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — Hollywood,  Aug.  9;  West  Notus,  Aug.  27 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Aug.  22;  Point  Gorda, 
Sept.  22 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  (iovernment  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1*85).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacitic  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland:  France:  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies; 
New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Vene- 
zuela. (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents,) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1939).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945.  Office  address— Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  ihe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address',  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O. Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    C  ble  address 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  1264ns,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  MACGiLLrvRAY.  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.C.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— ^Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley '8  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND    COMMERCIAL  C0NDITI 


D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioned 


Melbourne,  June  18,  1931. — The  overseas  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for 

the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  is  submitted  thus: — 

Merchandise  Merchandise 

July  1  to  April  30                                                                Imports  Exports 

1929-  30                                                                       £115,808,740  £80,855,747 

1930-  31                                                                          53,951,972  75,081,328 


Decrease  1930-31 


£  61.856,708 


£  5,174,419 


In  the  corresponding  period  in  1930-31  the  exports  of  bullion  and  specie 
aggregated  £8,499,661  as  compared  with  £26,891,945  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1929-30.  A  further  shipment  of  gold  to  London  to  the  value  of  £5,000,000  is 
contemplated  this  month. 

The  Australian  overseas  trading  figures  for  the  month  of  April,  1931,  add 
another  abnormal  feature  to  the  present  situation,  in  that  for*  no  month  since 
the  war  period  has  the  import  figure  touched  such  a  low  level — namely, 
£2,851,827,  as  against  £8,908,426  for  April,  1930.  The  items  in  which  declines 
were  most  noticeable  were  metals,  metal  manufactures  and  machinery  (£474,- 
307  for  April,  1931,  against  £2,463,844  for  April,  1930);  textiles  (£498,281  as 
against  £1,317,508) ;  and  oils,  fats,  and  waxes,  including  petroleum  spirit  (£294,- 
623  as  against  £1,011,596). 
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Exports  of  merchandise  were  £8,247,587,  compared  with  £7,392,998  for 
April,  1930.  Appreciable  increases  in  wheat  (£1,927,317  compared  with  £695,- 
(321),  butter,  wine,  lead,  silver-lead  and  zinc  were  partly  counterbalanced  by 
decreases  in  wool  (£2,469,214  compared  with  £2,664,088),  milk  and  cream,  meats, 
fresh  fruits,  hides  and  skins,  flour,  copper,  and  copra.  Gold  figures  are  still 
low  at  £214,265,  when  compared  with  those  of  April,  1930,  of  £2,356,508. 

For  the  ten  months  to  April  30,  1931,  imports  (merchandise  and  specie) 
have  decreased  by  53-2  per  cent  to  £54,277,018  from  £116,029,774  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year,  whilst  merchandise  exports  have  only  decreased 
by  6-4  per  cent,  the  figures  being  £75,681,328  and  £80,855,747  respectively. 

[Exports  for  the  eleven  months  ended  May  31  exceeded  imports  by  nearly 
£34,000,000  on  normal  basis  of  exchange.] 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  return  sets  out  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year: — 

Eleven  Months  to  May  31,  1931 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £55,736.000  £73.290.000       £  17,554,000 

New  South  Wales   35,063,294  43,960,535  8,897,241 

Victoria   19,558,S45  24,030,028  4,471,183 

South  Australia   9,398,337  11,066.106  1,667,769 

Queensland   12,837,029  13,645,212  808.183 

Western  Australia   7,457,633  9,040,596  1.582.964 

Tasmania   2,330,439  2,001,072  270,633 


Combined  deficiency  for  eleven  months   £  35,251,973 

$171,324,588 

The  combined  surplus  for  May  was  £1,416,360,  in  which  the  Common- 
wealth, Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland  shared;  the  States  showing 
a  deficiency  in  the  month  were  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINAxN'CIAL  CONFERENCE 

The  most  important  conference  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  began 
in  Melbourne  on  May  25  and  concluded  on  June  11.  The  Federal  Parliament 
suspended  sitting  for  most  of  that  period  in  order  to  permit  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Federal  Treasurer  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  with  the  State 
Premiers  and  Treasurers.  The  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  (Senate  and  Repre- 
sentatives) and  under-treasurers  and  economists  also  participated  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Faced  with  the  task  of  converting  heavy  deficits  in  the  light  of  a  serious 
drop  in  the  national  income,  and  also  in  arranging  heavy  loan  obligations  of 
the  respective  Governments,  the  main  objective  of  the  conference  was  to  devise 
means  to  meet  these  responsibilities  so  that  Australia  would  not  default  in  these 
obligations. 

The  position  which  had  to  be  immediately  considered  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows: — 

(1)  Total  indebtedness  of  the  Commonwealth  and  States  as  at  March  31, 
1931,  as  follows: — 

Overseas  Domestic  Total 

Commonwealth   £176.028.729       £213.008,023       £  389,036,752 

States   423,800,401         340,516,876  764.317.277 

£599,829,130       £553,524,899  £1.153,354,029 

(2)  Total  deficits  in  revenue  and  expenditure  accounts  for  the  ten  months 
ended  April  30,  1931,  amounting  to  £36,668,333. 
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(3)  The  probability  of  a  further  deficit  for  1931-32  of  £40,000,000. 

(4)  An  average  interest  bill  of  £5  4s.  per  cent  on  all  Commonwealth  and 
State  debts,  or  a  total  annual  payment  of  £57,412,450. 

(5)  Reduction  in  national  income  from  £650,000,000  in  1928  to  £485,- 
000,000  in  1931,  and  an  expected  further  loss  of  £35.000,000  during  the  ensuing 
twelve  months. 

(6)  A  total  Government  expenditure  of  £194,000,000. 

(7)  An  annual  expenditure  on  interest,  sinking  fund,  exchange,  and  unem- 
ployment relief  amounting  to  £78,900,000. 

(8)  A  floating  debt  of  over  £55,000,000,  including  an  issue  of  treasury  bills 
of  £5,000,000  falling  due  in  London  on  June  30,  1931. 

(9)  An  adverse  exchange  rate  of  over  30  per  cent. 

Legislation  will  be  required  by  the  Federal  and  State  Parliaments  to  give 
effect  to  the  resolutions  unanimously  recommended  by  the  conference,  which 
can  briefly  be  outlined  as  follows: — 

(1)  Conversion  of  the  internal  debts  of  Governments  on  the  basis  of  22^ 
per  cent  reduction  in  interest. 

(2)  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  all  adjustable  expenditure  as  compared 
with  the  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  including  all  emoluments,  wages,  salaries 
and  pensions  paid  by  the  Governments,  whether  fixed  by  statute  or  otherwise. 
Such  reductions  to  be  equitably  made. 

(3)  A  reduction  of  bank  and  savings  banks  rates  of  interest  on  deposits 
and  advances. 

(4)  The  securing  of  additional  revenue  by  taxation  both  Commonwealth 
and  State. 

(5)  Relief  in  respect  of  private  mortgages. 

TERMS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CONVERSION  LOAN 

The  detailed  terms  of  the  new  conversion  loan  adopted  at  the  Premiers' 
conference  are  set  out  thus:  — 

(1)  Holders  of  all  existing  securities  to  be  invited  to  convert  their  hold- 
ings into  new  stock  or  debentures,  conversion  to  apply  to  all  securities,  the 
holders  of  which  do  not  dissent  as  prescribed  by  Commonwealth  law. 

(2)  On  conversion  all  existing  securities  to  be  subject  to  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  22^  per  cent  in  the  interest  yield,  provided  that  holders  of  3,  3|,  and 
3 1  per  cent  stocks  who  acquired  such  securities  before  August  4,  1914,  shall  not 
have  their  interest  reduced  below  3  per  cent. 

(3)  New  securities  to  be  restricted  to  three  flat  rates  of  interest — namely, 
4,  3|,  and  3  per  cent — and  to  be  spread  over  ten  fixed  maturity  dates,  subject 
to  the  Government  having  the  right  to  redeem  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time 
after  December  31,  1950. 

(4)  The  equivalent  amount  of  new  stock  or  debentures  to  be  determined 
by  actuarial  calculation  after  taking  into  account  the  interest  rate  and  date  of 
maturity  of  each  existing  security,  and  after  allowing  for  the  general  reduction 
of  22*-  per  cent  in  the  interest  yield. 

(5)  Existing  securities  £150,000,000  now  bearing  interest  at  5-\  per  cent 
and  over  to  be  converted  into  4  per  cent  at  a  premium.  As  a  general  rule  each 
holding  to  be  spread  equally  over  the  ten  maturity  dates,  but  special  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  to  consolidate  small  holdings  on  conversion. 

(6)  Existing  securities  £45,000,000  now  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  to  be 
converted  at  option  of  holder  into  3 J  per  cent  stock  at  par  maturing  in  sixteen 
years  or  4  per  cent  stock  at  a  discount. 
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(7)  Existing  securities  iY>l,000,000  now  bearing  interest  at  less  than  5  per 
ceni  bo  be  converted  at  option  of  holder  into  3  per  cent  stock  maturing  in  seven 
years  and  thirteen  years  at  a  premium  or  into  4  per  cent  stock  at  a  discount. 

(8)  To  facilitate  the  issue  of  new  securities,  all  fractions  below  £10  to  be 
paid  off  in  cash  subject  to  holders  being  entitled  to  contribute  cash  to  make  up 
the  next  higher  £10. 

(9)  The  interest  on  the  new  securities  to  be  free  from  the  present  Common- 
wealth supei  tax  of  7-h  per  cent  and  from  any  further  taxation  which  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  or  by  any  State,  but  to  be  subject  to  other 
existing  Commonwealth  and  States  taxes. 

(10)  Where  overseas  trade  money  has  been  temporarily  invested  in  short- 
term  securities  because  of  exchange  difficulties,  the  holders  to  be  given  the  right 
to  convert  into  a  short-term  new  security,  subject  to  other  conditions  similar 
to  the  main  conversion. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  YIELD,  1930-31 

Considerable  variation  lias  occurred  in  the  estimates  of  the  Commonwealth 
wheat  yield  in  the  season  of  1930-31,  and  the  figures  have  been  altered  from 
time  to  time.  Until  quite  recently  the  estimate  was  for  approximately  200,- 
000.000  bushels  of  f.a.q.,  and  about  5,000,000  bushels  only  suitable  for  stock- 
feeding  purposes.  An  unofficial  (though  admittedly  authoritative)  estimate — 
just  made  available — gives  a  close  approximation  of  Australian  wheat  production 
in  the  last  harvest.  The  yields  of  the  four  principal  producing  States  are  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  results  in  the  previous  season. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  was  a  carry-over  of  about  12,000.000 
bushels.  The  total  production  of  the  1930-31  harvest  is  now  given  at  212,- 
418,387  bushels  (an  increase  of  85,892,614  bushels  over  the  previous  harvest). 
Approximately  54,000,000  bushels  will  be  required  for  seeding  and  domestic 
purposes,  hence  if  the  latest  estimate  is  correct  there  still  remains  much  more 
wheat  in  Australia  for  export  than  previous  estimates  foreshadowed. 

Yields  of  the  several  States  compare  with  those  of  the  previous  season 
thus: — 

1929-30  1930-31 

States  Bushels  Bushels 

Victoria   25.412.587  53.814.369 

New  South  Wales   33,948.000  65.811,000 

South  Australia   23,345.093  34.871.526 

Western  Australia   39.081.183  52.891,492 

Queensland   4.235.172  4.500.000 

Tasmania   403,738  530,000 

Totals   126,425,773  212,418,387 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 


Wheat. — The  exporting  activity  of  a  month  ago  failed  to  be  maintained, 
and  although  the  temporary  rise  in  prices  receded  this  did  not  revive  sales. 
Exporting  companies  state  that  selling  pressure  by  other  countries  is  respon- 
sible for  present  conditions,  which  offer  little  encouragement  to  growers.  Earlier 
reports  of  dry  conditions  in  Canada  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  sales,  but  later 
advices  that  climatic  conditions  had  improved  caused  a  decline  of  from  6  to  7 
cents  a  bushel  in  comparison  with  a  month  ago.  Not  for  many  years  has  such 
heavy  rain  been  experienced  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia as  has  been  the  case  during  the  Last  few  weeks.  This  over-generous  mois- 
ture has  seriously  retarded  the  sowing  of  wheat  and  has  proved  rather  a  mixed 
blessing.   Expert  advice  is  to  the  effect  that  the  areas  sown  in  New  South  Wales 
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this  year  may  decline  about  40  per  cent,  and  in  Victoria  at  a  lesser  reduction, 
though  considerations  other  than  excessive  rain  have  influenced  the  reduction 
in  the  acreage. 

To-day's  quotation  on  f.a.q,  Australian  wheat  is  2s.  7d.  (63  cents)  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  main  ports,  or  a  reduction  of  3d.  (6  cents)  from  the  price  ruling 
four  weeks  ago. 

The  quantity  of  wheat— and  equivalent  in  flour— exported  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  down  to  June  15  is  given  at  106,724,390  bushels.  In  com- 
parison with  previous  years  the  exports  of  wheat  for  the  period  were:  1928-29, 
68,887,230  bushels;  1929-30,29,603,079  bushels;  and  1930-31,93,243,662  bushels. 

[Mr.  Ross  cabled  on  July  16  that  to  date  this  season's  shipments  of  wheat 
(including  flour  equivalent)  totalled  124,229,000  bushels,  of  which  nearly 
60,000,000  bushels  were  consigned  to  Europe  and  over  64,000,000  bushels  to 
other  destinations,  chiefly  to  the  Orient,  The  estimated  uncommitted  balance 
available  for  export  is  9,325,000  bushels,  of  which  probably  one-fourth  is  in 
flour.  The  quotation  on  July  16  was  61  cents  per  bushel  f.o.b.  main  ports,  but 
the  market  was  stagnant.  Through  the  continuance  of  excessive  rains,  climatic 
conditions  are  very  unfavourable  for  sowing,  pointing  to  a  reduced  acreage 
and  harvest  in  the  coming  season.] 

Flour. — While  the  quantity  of  Australian  flour  exported  this  season  has 
been  well  up  to  the  average,  milling  companies  indicate  that  excessive  competi- 
tion in  some  overseas  markets  has  reduced  their  profits  to  the  barest  margin. 

Commitments  are  still  fairly  heavy,  and  a  rather  unexpected  demand  from 
outports  in  South  Africa  has  resulted  in  fairly  extensive  orders  being  obtained 
for  shipment  early  in  July. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard-quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   5  10  ($26  77) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   5  15  (  27  98) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   6  10  (  31  63) 

[Flour  in  150-pound  sacks  was  quoted  as  at  July  16  at  $24.33  per  short 

ton.] 

Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  Australian  flour  since  the  opening  of 
the  season  on  December  1  down  to  June  15  compare  with  the  similar  period  of 
previous  years  as  follows:  1928-29,  312,215  tons;  1929-30,  236,379  tons;  and 
1930-31,  278,766  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — No  material  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  rates  of  freight 
ruling  on  Australian  wheat  and  flour  from  those  quoted  on  May  13.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  mail  and  cargo  services,  nearly  eighty  steamers  have  been 
chartered  for  forward  loading  of  wheat  and  flour.  There  is  still  a  considerable 
lack  of  tonnage  and  shippers  are  active  in  booking  any  available  cargo  space. 

[According  to  a  cable  from  Mr.  Ross  on  July  16,  freights  to  Europe  have 
fallen  by  2s.  per  ton.] 

Exporters  interested  in  the  development  of  Australian  trade  with  China 
and  Japan  have  been  advised  that,  after  September  1,  all  freight  must  be  paid 
in  Australia  with  current  rate  of  exchange  added,  or  in  British  sterling  if  paid 
at  destination. 

For  the  past  six  years  freight  rates  to  China  and  Japan  have  been  subject 
to  minor  fluctuations  only,  and  have  been  payable  in  Australian  currency. 
Exporters  fear  that  the  new  impost  of  exchange  rates  will  seriously  jeopardize 
the  further  development  of  the  growing  trade  between  Australia  and  China. 

No  move  to  add  exchange  surcharge  to  freight  rates  has  so  far  been 
announced  for  trade  to  Java  and  Singapore. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF-YEAR 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London.  July  17,  1931. — At  the  risk  of  being  paradoxical,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested  that  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  the  past  half-year  has  been  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  features  of  any  note. 

Great  Britain,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  continued  to 
anxiously  scan  the  horizon  for  signs  of  a  break  in  the  leaden  skies  which  have 
so  long  enshrouded  commerce,  finance,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  activity. 

At  the  moment  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  shape  of  the  Hoover  proposals  has 
croat od  a  sentiment  of  hope  combined  with  relief.  Whether  this  development 
is  destined  to  be  the  herald  of  brighter  days  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile, 
the  long-drawn-out  period  of  depression  has  continued  to  drag  along,  leaving 
trade  and  industry  inactive  and  uneventful.  An  occasional  spurt  in  one  direc- 
tion has  been  discounted  by  a  decline  in  another.  A  slight  recovery  in  prices 
of  particular  groups  of  commodities  has  coincided  with  a  fresh  subsidence  in 
others. 

THE  PRICE  LEVEL 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  few  satisfactory  happenings  has  been  a  distinct 
decline  in  the  level  of  retail  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  resultant 
narrowing  of  the  wide  and  unjustified  margin  between  them  and  current  whole- 
sale values. 

As  matters  stand,  however,  whereas  the  Board  of  Trade  estimate  the 
present  cost  of  living  as  47  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  level  of  1914,  as  compared 
with  55  per  cent  a  year  ago — the  relative  figures  for  food  alone  being  27  per 
cent  and  38  per  cent — recognized  authorities  unanimously  place  the  present 
level  of  wholesale  prices  at  well  below  that  of  1914. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Whereas  the  past  six  months  have  witnessed  a  still  further  contraction  in 
the  heavy  industries,  such  as  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel,  and  the  textile 
trades  show  no  indication  of  recovering  their  lost  export  markets — while  the 
general  slackness  of  trade  is  reflected  in  decreased  railway  and  shipping  returns 
and  reduced  banking  profits — there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  activity  in  par- 
ticular directions. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  marking  time  during  the  first  half  of  1931.  As  has  frequently  been 
the  case  in  recent  years,  the  volume  of  retail  trade  has  upon  occasion  been  fairly 
brisk,  except  for  a  heavy  slump  in  the  sale  of  luxury  goods.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  this  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  experience  of  those  industries,  mainly 
staple,  whose  prosperity  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  heavy  and  con- 
tinued declines  in  export  trade. 

THE  INDUSTRIES 

Indeed,  the  plight  of  the  heavy  industries  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
frequent  and  detailed  reference  in  previous  reports  that  it  would  seem  almost 
superfluous  to  further  accentuate  this  feature,  were  it  not  that  its  existence  and 
the  resultant  appalling  lack  of  employment — the  present  total  of  persons  out 
of  work  being  2,634,288  as  compared  with  1,933,454  at  the  corresponding  date 
last  year — must  render  recovery  in  the  United  Kingdom  much  slower  than  in 
most  other  countries  when  an  era  of  improvement  does  set  in. 

As  matters  stand,  although  the  knowledge  that  peace  has  been  patched  up 
in  the  coal  industry  causes  a  general  feeling  of  relief,  there  are  no  signs  of 
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improvement  in  the  volume  of  trade.  General  home  industrial  depression  has 
increasingly  reduced  consumption,  and  export  trade  has,  moreover,  fallen  off 
during  the  six  months  owing  to  similarly  unfavourable  continental  conditions, 
combined  with  fierce  price  competition. 

The  situation  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  exhibits  little  change,  except  that 
production  both  of  pig  iron  and  steel  has  continued  to  steadily  decline.  The 
production  of  pig  iron  in  June  amounted  to  323.800  tons,  compared  with  346,500 
tons  in  May  and  563,200  tons  in  June,  1930.  As  regards  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings, the  June  output  was  428,900  tons  against  435,100  a  month  ago  and 
600,100  tons  in  June,  1930.  One  definite  cause  of  the  falling  off  is  the  depres- 
sion in  the  closely  associated  shipbuilding  industry;  and  ever-increasing  con- 
tinental competition  has  steadily  cut  off  former  export  markets,  while,  upon 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  invasion  of  foreign-made  iron  and  steel  into 
the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

The  returns  of  shipbuilding  during  the  quarter  April  to  June,  published  by 
Lloyd's  Register,  show  the  lowest  figures  of  work  under  construction  for  forty- 
four  years.  On  June  30  there  were  being  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  vessels 
representing  a  total  tonnage  of  555,603  tons,  which  is  138,211  tons  less  than  at 
the  end  of  March,  and  as  much  as  836,460  tons  below  the  aggregate  of  June, 
1930.  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  total  shipping  under  construction  throughout 
the  world  is  at  the  moment  only  30  •  4  per  cent,  which  compares  with  an  average 
in  1914  of  57-2.  Work  was  begun  during  the  quarter  on  23,359  tons  of  new  ship- 
ping, which  is  9,326  tons  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  Actual  launchings  between  April  and  June  were  170,100 
tons,  or  an  improvement  of  25,000  tons  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  quarter. 

Neither  the  cotton  nor  the  woollen  industry  exhibits  any  recovery  from 
the  protracted  spell  of  evil  days.  Home  trade  continues  dull,  but  the  chief 
obstacle  is  the  debacle  in  export  trade.  This  latter  feature  is  accentuated  by 
the  apparent  continuation  of  the  Indian  boycott,  despite  the  assurances  to  the 
contrary  which  were  given. 


It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  under  existing  conditions  finance  has  also 
been  experiencing  a  quiet  time.  According  to  a  recently  published  statement, 
issues  of  new  capital  in  London  aggregated  onlv  £89,000,000  during  the  half- 
year  in  comparison  with  £169,000,000  in  1930  and  £174,000,000  in  1929.  The 
sum  of  £44,000,000,  or  about  half  of  the  amount,  was  destined  for  United  King- 
dom Government  and  other  requirements. 


Although  the  course  of  external  trade  does  not  always  run  upon  the  same 
plane  as  that  of  domestic,  the  overseas  activities  of  British  trade  really  form 
the  best  indication  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  because  of  their  supreme 
importance  under  the  somewhat  unique  circumstances  which  prevail  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  consequently  inevitable  that  the  official  trade  returns  just  issued  indi- 
cate a  heavy  falling  off  in  every  branch  of  foreign  and  Imperial  trade  in  com- 
parison with  the  first  six  months  of  1930.   The  statistics  are  as  follows: — 


NEW   CAPITAL  ISSUES 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


First 
Six  Months 
1931 


First 
Six  Months 
1930 


Decrease 


Per  Cent 


Imports  

Exports  (British) 
Re-exports  


f417.873.S43 
199.155.979 
35,708/271 


£541,689.209 
304,851,252 
49,279,550 


£123,815,426 
105,695,273 
13,571,279 


22.8 
34.7 
23.2 


£652,738,093 


£895,820,071 


£243,081,978 


27.1 
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A  substantial  proportion  of  the  decline  which  has  taken  place  under  each 
category  is  due  to  the  heavy  reduction  in  prices.  As,  however,  the  drop  in 
wholesale  prices  which  lias  occurred  since  June,  1930,  is  generally  estimated 
not  to  haw  exceeded  20  per  cent,  it  is  obvious  from  the  percentage  declines  in 
values  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  contraction  is  attributable  to  a  fall- 
ing off  in  volume  which  results  from  the  world-wide  depression. 

Once  more  the  outstanding  feature  is,  unfortunately,  the  excessive  fall  in 
the  value  of  exports  of  British  products  in  comparison  with  imports,  and  that 
once  again  the  chief  contributor  is  fully  manufactured  goods. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  itemized  tables  which  follow,  the  total  value  of 
exports  of  British  manufactured  goods  for  the  six  months  was  only  £150,370,565, 
or  very  little  more  than  the  £124,353,863  which  represents  the  value  of  wholly 
manufactured  goods  imported  from  various  countries  into  Britain. 

The  principal  fall  in  the  value  of  imports  is  in  "  raw  materials  " — about 
£52,000.000 — which,  although  swollen  by  heavy  price  reductions  in  a  few  items 
such  as  raw  cotton,  supplies  a  further  indication  of  the  lack  of  work  in  British 
factories. 

Heavy  declines  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  have  also  influ- 
enced the  considerable  contraction  which  has  occurred  under  the  classification 
"  food,  drink,  and  tobacco.'' 

When  one  turns  to  exports,  it  is  found  that  a  drop  in  values  is  recorded 
under  every  item  according  to  which  manufactured  goods  are  classified,  although 
as  might  be  anticipated,  the  most  severe  reductions  are  associated  with  the 
heavy  industries:  £23,000,000  in  cottons,  nearly  £13,000,000  in  iron  and  steel, 
while  a  fall  of  almost  £9,000,000  under  the  -classification  "  vehicles  "  indicates 
the  slump  in  shipbuilding. 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1929,  1930,  AND 

1931. 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1929  1930  1931 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                            £257,800.460  £233,944.651  £197.666.318 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured      179,281,422  142,462.095  90.375.196 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                       162,849,243  159,645,141  124.353.863 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                     1,393.662  1.638,419  1,740.229 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles                                    3,402,628  3,998,963  3,738.237 

Total   £604,727,415       £541,689,269  £417.873.843 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

1929  1930  1931 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                            £  25,563,349  £  22,952.892  £  17.727.631 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured       39.431,711  34,532.384  23,739.051 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                       284.053,909  238,621.460  150.370.565 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                       870,764  723^662  454.840 

Parcel  post                                                                     8.822,553  8,020,854  6,863.892 

Total   £358,742,286       £304,851,252  £199,155.979 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

1929  1930  1931 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                            £  12,859,270  £  12,104,056  £  10.413.894 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured       34,001.120  23,978.467  15,851.474 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                       13,517,989  13,002.974  9.119.689 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                       183,453  194,053  323.214 

Total   £  60,561,832       £  49,279,550       £  35.708.271 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

A  feature  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  and  one  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  deal  in  this  report  is  the  figures  (unrevised)  showing  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  selected  Canadian 
products,  mainly  foodstuffs,  and  their  sources  of  origin,  as  announced  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  monthly  returns. 

Although  the  volume  of  trade  has  been  adversely  affected  by  current  con- 
ditions, it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  King- 
dom exhibited  some  signs  of  recovery  during  the  six  months,  in  so  far  that  there 
was  some  definite  increase  in  the  receipts  of  particular  Canadian  items. 

As  regards  grain,  an  outstanding  feature  is  the  imports  of  wheat  from  Soviet 
Russia,  which  amounted  to  nearly  8,000,000  cwt.  While  this  development 
obviously  competed  with  Canadian  interests,  the  quantity  of  wheat  received  from 
Canada  showed  some  increase  over  the  amount  received  during  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  Simultaneously  imports  of  Canadian  barley  and  oats,  although 
upon  a  small  scale,  exhibited  considerable  expansion. 

Canada  retains  the  first  place  as  a  supplier  of  flour,  but  shipments  fell 
somewhat  in  view  of  the  general  reduction  in  imports.  In  this  connection  it  is 
noticeable  that  arrivals  of  Australian  flour  increased  to  1,297,705  cwt.,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  quantity  Australia  now  occupies  the  second  place  among 
countries  of  origin. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  a  further  large  shrinkage  is  noted  in  supplies  of 
Canadian  bacon.  A  trade  which  a  few  years  ago  had  attained  dimensions  which 
ensured  for  Canada  an  established  outlet  for  an  important  Canadian  product 
shrank  in  the  first  half  of  1931  to  the  insignificant  total  of  9,938  cwt.,  during  a 
period  when  the  United  Kingdom  imported  from  all  sources  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  5,401,820  cwt,,  which  moreover  was  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  receipts 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1930.  Although  the  trade  in  United  States  bacon 
must  be  equally  adversely  affected  by  the  slump  in  prices,  it  is  noted  that  the 
United  States  consignments  still  amounted  to  over  120,000  cwt.  Exports  of 
hams  from  Canada  show  a  further  drop  to  only  27,650  cwt.  out  of  a  total  of 
406,420  cwt. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  a  welcome  development  is  the  partial  resumption  of 
the  shipments  of  live  cattle  to  Great  Britain.  As  a  result  a  trade  which  had 
completely  ceased  for  the  past  two  years  was  revived  to  the  extent  of  6,599 
head  up  to  June  30.  Moreover,  the  period  only  included  the  opening  weeks  of 
St.  Lawrence  navigation,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  large  and  regular  shipments 
of  cattle  upon  an  increasing  scale  are  likely  to  be  a  feature  of  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

Unfavourable  prices  have  continued  to  retard  any  improvement  in  the 
export  cheese  trade.  As  will  be  noted,  receipts  of  Canadian  cheese  fell  from 
nearly  54,000  cwt.  in  1930  to  a  little  over  35,000  cwt.  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1931. 

The  half-year,  however,  exhibited  a  welcome  recovery  in  the  canned  salmon 
trade,  deliveries  from  Canada  totalling  85,362  cwt,,  or  more  than  double  the 
quantity  consigned  in  the  two  previous  years. 

Another  Canadian  commodity  in  which  a  gratifying  revival  took  place 
was  unmanufactured  tobacco,  which,  increasing  by  a  fourth  in  quantity,  prac- 
tically recovered  to  the  figure  of  two  years  ago,  although  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  six  months  showed  a  decline. 

Independent  figures  showing  the  imports  of  Canadian  butter  arc  again 
omitted,  because  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  warrant  inclusion.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  there  has  been  a  slight  revival  in  so  far  that  several  con- 
signments of  butter  have  been  sent  to  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  trade 
will  continue. 
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Moving  to  other  classifications,  Canada  shared  in  the  shrinkage  associated 
with  the  imports  of  timber  of  all  kinds.  The  Dominion,  upon  the  other  hand, 
reappears  in  the  list  of  countries  which  supply  mechanical  wet  wood-pulp,  the 
quantity  (5,488  tons)  being  practically  the  same  as  in  the  first  half  of  1929. 

In  newsprint,  imports  from  Canada  were  756,878  cwt.  as  against  974,649 
cwt.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  the  decline  coinciding  with  a  reduction  in 
total  importations. 

Imports  of  Certain  Products,  mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

during  the  Six  Months  ended  June  30,  1930  and  1931 

1930  1931 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Wheat —  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports   42,132,863  20,228,993  45,972.972  12,353,420 

Canada   11,495,848  5,692.205  12,268,402  3.600.320 

Australia   6,932,240  3.359,600  11,568,616  3,067.020 

Argentine   10,279,090  4,882,871  9,196,312  2,264.223 

Soviet  Union   688,402  314,960  7,988,745  1,976.722 

United  States   8,680,799  4,276,030  3,675,652  1,095,154 

Wheat  Flour  and  Meal — 

Total  imports   5,344,100  3,311,351  5,066,257  1,932,010 

Canada   1,922,440  1.295,791  1,707.438  716.960 

United  States   1,454,732  1.008,061  1,038,187  468.814 

Australia   600,478  381,413  1.297,705  459,889 

Barley — 

Total  imports   4,924,762  1.781.538  5,989,520  1,616,100 

Canada   132,045  51,586  369,867  86.537 

United  States   1,577,508  720.316  1,543,666  573,972 

Roumauia   483,425  163,929  671,975  135.276 

Oats- 
Total  imports   4,895,526  1,354,411  4,220,429  849,017 

Canada   22,022  5,050  447,248  105.724 

Argentine   1,089,800  283,400  1,914,372  339.231 

United  States   50.864  12,577  88,795  24,815 

Irish  Free  State   217,343  63,640  92,068  25.118 

Bacon — 

Total  imports   4,251,255  21,693,588  5,401.820  16,738.926 

Canada   55,071  279,144  9,938  34.330 

Denmark   2,692,310  14,145,692  3,537.018  11,355.376 

Netherlands   428.962  2,114.275  540.704  1,589,017 

United  States   332,128  1,482,634  121.280  410.184 

Irish  Free  State   148,143  870,752  103,633  454.992 

Hams — 

Total  imports   511.868  2,534,653  406.420  1.605.216 

Canada   39,844  212,210  27,650  119.717 

United  States   438,043  2,151.541  310.115  1.238.438 

Total  imports   1,510.595  6.445,459  1,455,979  4,293.265 

Canada   53,883  254.454  35,698  124.260 

New  Zealand   1,212.993  5,099,914  1.184.094  3.240.510 

Italy   72,862  352,437  68.379  330.521 

Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports   197,911  924.748  204.794  932.934 

Canada   41.100  177.601  85.362  433.067 

United  States   89,797  442,277  63.758  318.110 

Soviet  Russia   19,578  92.181  21.744  73.157 

Lobsters — 

Total  imports   9,961  142.535  11.132  128.483 

Canada   7.686  110.504  7.519  90.931 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  Coast  212  3,052  124  1.474 

Cattle—  Number  Number 

Total  imports   359,991  5.970.002  318.847  5.190.549 

Canada     6.599  147.546 

Irish  Free  State   359,585  5,960,103  311.683  5.029.303 

Asbestos,  Raw  Fibre  and  Waste —  Tons  Tons 

Total  imports   13.880  448.254  11.417  287.867 

Canada   1,448  33,563  1.519  19.75S 

Rhodesia   5,874  236,586  4.850  145.400 

Copper  Ore — 

-Total  imports   24.889  960.508  17.925  736. *68 

Canada  11,361  482,688  10.549  526.430 

Spain   6,556  373,387  4.334  166.475 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Six  Months  ended  June  30,  1930  and  1931 — Concluded 


Quantity 

Leather,  Undressed,  Hides —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   285,879 

Canada   3,832 

British  India   143,941 

Germany   36,347 

United  States   31,676 

Leather,  Dressed,  Patent — 

Total  imports   9,397 

Canada   1,430 

United  States   5,262 

Paper,  Printing,  not  Coated,  and  Writing 
Paper  in  large  Sheets — 

Total  imports   3,260,441 

Canada   974,649 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  Coast  721,645 

Finland   554,374 

Norway   517.482 

Sweden   254,464 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  including 
Tissue  Paper — 

Total  imports   1,826,769 

Canada   25,460 

Sweden   837,873 

Germany   227,531 

Norway   350,861 

Photograph  ic  Appliances — 

Total  imports    

Canada     

United  States    

Germany    

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet —  Tons 

Total  imports   ]  74,727 

Canada   21.163 

Australia   52,123 

United  States   58,172 

Tohacco,    Unmanufactured,   Stripped  and 

Unstripped —  Lbs. 

Total  imports   82,200.236 

Canada   3,425,558 

United  States   68,640,631 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Hard,  other  than 

Mahogany —  Cub.  Ft. 

Total  imports   2,399.656 

Canada   195,779 

United  States   476.167 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Soft —  Loads 

Total  imports   155,182 

Canada   7,062 

United  States   20,599 

Norway  .   20,536 

Soviet  Union   51,504 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard,  other  than 

Mahogany —  Cub.  Ft. 

Total  imports   14.893.353 

Canada   1.527,595 

United  States   9.239,580 

British  India   823,089 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft —  Loads 

Total  imports   1,453.518 

Canada   80,780 

Soviet  Union   247.021 

United  States   185.999 

Finland   275,913 

Sweden   276,268 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet —  Tons 

Total  imports   419,793 

Canada     

Norway   259,885 

Zinc,  Crude — 

Total  imports   74,928 

Canada   19.267 

Australia   6,987 

Germany   18.253 


1930 


Value 
£ 

2,197,657 
31,995 

1,246,314 
257,201 
122,518 

428,439 
61,535 
244.734 


2,496,913 
689,352 
535,812 
411,157 
390.574 
173,091 


1,891,541 
26,029 
827.700 
254,524 
369,103 

778.771 
277,632 
196,029 
138,992 

3,466,565 
418,428 
1.031,162 
1.145.435 


5,728.878 
233.752 
4,831,089 


521.900 
40.203 
89,491 

536,739 
44,089 

140,373 
84.973 
75,121 


3,625,145 
229,401 

2,089.954 
449,530 

6,553,481 
434,436 
1.098,895 
1,175,895 
1,107,640 
1,125,030 

1,347.795 

804.555 

1,466,797 
362,952 
141,383 
353.896 


Quantity 
Cwts. 
219,782 
1,668 
88,896 
33,278 
40,587 

13,972 
2,884 
7,972 


3,002,951 
756,878 
974,913 
564,990 
304.699 
165,094 


1,595,683 
11,077 
816,525 
244,007 
206,608 


1931 


Tons 

148,308 
16,379 
56,778 
24,818 

Lbs 

78.495.364 
4,468,838 
66,918,412 

Cub.  Ft. 
1,449,299 
217,646 
402.150 
Loads 
97,518 
2,871 
15,093 
14,772 
32,058 

Cub.  Ft. 
12,338,952 
1,230.305 
7.187.341) 
585.154 
Loads 
998,148 
49,115 
209.269 
119.727 
176,874 
136.415 
Tons 
349,291 
5.488 
191,809 

83,90] 
30.713 
20.823 
10,814 


Value 
£ 

1,225,221 
15,185 
549,765 
207.887 
143,606 

519,049 
95,921 
301,130 


2,156,740 
516,888 
653,990 
361,952 
228,863 
116,440 


1,450,005 
9,931 
698,126 
232,964 
196,568 

734,482 
318,333 
177,830 
116,143 

1,927,301 
215,463 
725,045 
311,084 


4,666,695 
299,388 
3,934,630 


307,804 
44,389 
68,296 

354,625 
11.992 
98,049 
60,951 
46,924 


2,488,338 
147.!)  13 

1,298.069 
297,325 

3,805.865 
218,625 
803,107 
642,104 
617,643 
494,501 

1,114.435 
16,776 
610,990 

1,047,595 
374,713 
250.285 
132,932 
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SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  NETHERLANDS  UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam, 
writes  under  date  July  17  that  it  has  recently  been  brought  to  his  attention  that 
Canadian  exporters  are  somewhat  apprehensive  regarding  making  shipments  to 
Holland  on  account  of  the  crisis  in  Germany.  It  seems  well  to  state,  however, 
that  the  position  in  Germany  has  not  seriously  affected  Canadian  interests  in 
the  Netherlands  and  business  may  be  continued  on  a  normal  basis.  The  Nether- 
lands are  naturally  suffering  from  the  universal  depression  which  warrants  the 
employment  of  caution  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  credits,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  country  is  fundamentally  sound  and  exporters  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  business  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents  are 
only  going  to  lose  trade  by  demanding  credits  or  bank  guarantees. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS    WHEAT-MIXING  LAW 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  9,  1931. — The  operation  of  the  Netherlands  wheat-mixing 
law,  which  was  to  have  become  effective  on  July  1,  as  announced  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1426  (May  30),  was  for  technical  reasons  postponed 
until  July  4,  on  which  date  it  went  into  force.  It  is  now  compulsory  that  all 
bread  sold  in  the  Netherlands  shall  contain  20  per  cent  of  flour  ground  from 
domestic  wheat.  Special  regulations  are  also  being  devised  whereby  limited 
quantities  of  foreign  flour  may  be  imported  and  employed  without  blending  for 
specific  purposes  other  than  bread-making. 

The  effect  of  this  new  legislation  will  be  to  greatly  curtail  flour  imports, 
to  increase  domestic  wheat  production,  and  to  replace  low-quality  European 
wheat  now  being  imported  by  better  varieties  from  elsewhere. 

It  brings  to  an  end  a  controversial  question  which  was  raised  early  in  1930 
when  the  Dutch  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  measures  to  alleviate  hardships  resulting  from  the  current 
agricultural  crisis.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  was  that  a 
law  be  passed  to  provide  that  a  certain  percentage  of  domestic  flour  be  used  in 
the  baking  of  bread.  Acting  upon  this  recommendation,  a  bill  known  as  the 
"  Wheat  Act  of  1931  "  was  passed. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  WHEAT  ACT 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  Act  follow: — 

The  minister  charged  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  may  issue  regulations 
regarding  the  delivery  of  domestic  wheat  as  well  as  the  composition,  transport, 
storage,  and  delivery  of  wheat  flour,  and  may  prescribe  records  to  be  kept  by 
all  those  handling  it,  provided,  however,  that  he  does  not  require  wheat  flour 
to  be  composed  to  more  than  25  per  cent  of  that  milled  from  domestic  wheat. 

The  minister  may  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  at  least  five  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  members,  to  give  called-for  or  voluntary  advice  to  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  measures  taken  or  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  execution 
of  the  Act.  If  required  by  the  Government,  the  committee  is  to  render  its 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  the  Act.  With  the  approval  of  the  minister,  addi- 
tional members  may  be  joined  to  the  committee  as  consultants.  The  commit  toe 
is  to  meet  at  least  three  times  per  annum. 
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Infringement  of  the  Act  may  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
Act  came  into  force  on  February  22,  the  day  after  its  publication  (February 
21,  1931),  and  expires  August  1,  1934. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

An  advisory  committee,  as  provided  in  the  Wheat  Act,  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of' the  Interior  and  Agriculture  on  April  9,  1931.  The  committee 
consists  of  fourteen  members,  representing  farmers,  millers,  importers,  bakers, 
and  labourers,  as  well  as  some  neutral  representatives.  It  is  presided  over  by 
a  Government  official  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  Wheat  Act.  In  addi- 
tion six  consultative  members  were  nominated  to  the  committee. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  ACT 

Supplementing  the  wheat  law  referred  to  above,  decrees  of  July  2  and  July 
3,  1931,  give  further  information  on  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Article  1  of  the  decree  of  July  2  distinguishes  between  "  wheat  flour  A  " 
and  "  wheat  flour  B." 

According  to  the  supplementary  decree  of  July  3,  11  wheat  flour  A  "  must 
be  made  to  at  least  20  per  cent  from  domestic  wheat  supplied  by  the  11  provin- 
cial wheat  organizations  "  and  the  "  central  wheat  organization."  Reference 
will  be  made  to  these  in  succeeding  paragrphs. 

Article  2  of  the  decree  of  July  2  provides  that  "  wheat  flour  B  "  may  only 
be  transported  according  to  the  instructions  and  for  the  account  of  an  associa- 
tion charged  by  the  minister  with  the  trade  in  "  wheat  flour  B."  This  associa- 
tion, which  will  be  designated  by  the  minister  in  a  special  decree,  will  also  be 
again  referred  to  in  this  report. 

According  to  article  3  of  the  first  decree,  "  wheat  flour  B  "  may  only  be 
stocked  on  condition  that  it  is  either  handled  according  to  instructions  and  for 
account  of  an  association  mentioned  in  article  2,  or  that  it  is  worked 

(a)  to  products' destined  for  export  to  foreign  countries; 

(b)  to  products  designated  by  the  minister;  or 

(c)  in  bakeries  working  u  wheat  flour  A." 

The  supplementary  decree  provides  that  the  products  referred  to  under 
(b)  are  the  following:  rusks,  biscuits,  wafers,  self-rising  flour,  vermicelli, 
macaroni,  and  starch.  This  decree  further  stated  in  regard  to  (c)  that  bread 
bakeries  may  use  for  a  period  of  six  months  "  wheat  flour  B  "  to  the  extent  of 
one-nineteenth  of  their  consumption  of  "  wheat  flour  A,"  which  is  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  "  A  "  and  "  B."  For  pastry  bakeries  the  proportion 
allowed  is  40  per  cent. 

Article  4  of  the  main  decree  stipulates  that  all  those  handling  wheat  flour 
A  or  B  must  keep  records  concerning  purchases,  sales,  and  processing.  The 
records  must  be  shown  upon  request  to  the  officials  charged  with  supervision. 
The  supplementary  decree  contains  specimens  of  four  different  forms  which 
must  be  employed. 

Article  5  of  the  decree  of  July  2  determines  those  who  are  charged  to  detect 
infringements  of  the  Wheat  Act,  1931. 

The  sixth  article  states  that  the  decree  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Wheat 
Decree,  1931." 

The  seventh  and  concluding  article  provides  that  the  decree  is  to  take  effect 
on  the  second  day  after  its  publication.  It  also  states  that  "  wheat  flour  B  " 
in  stock  on  the  day  of  publication  of  the  decree  by  direct  consumers  may  be 
used  during  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  minister.  This  period  was  fixed  by  the 
supplementary  decree  as  one  month. 
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PROVINCIAL   AND   CENTRAL  WHEAT  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  connection  with  the  Act  under  discussion,  eight  provincial  organizations, 
as  referred  to  in  the  minister's  decree  of  July  3,  1931,  have  been  formed  by  the 
existing  agricultural  societies.  The  purpose  of  these  organizations  is  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  wheat  growers  in  their  respective  districts  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat  Act  and  the  regulations  to  be  issued  concern- 
ing it.  Further,  the  organizations  are  to  supervise  wheat  culture  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  as  well  as  the  storage,  shipment,  and  delivery  of  wheat.  The 
eight  organizations  cover  all  eleven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

All  farmers  wishing  to  derive  advantage  from  the  Wheat  Act  have  to 
become  members  of  the  provincial  organizations.  The  resources  of  the  organiza- 
tions consist  of  contributions  of  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
wheat  delivered  under  supervision  of  the  organizations,  and  also  of  fines  imposed 
upon  the  members.  According  to  their  articles  of  association,  the  organiza- 
tions have  been  established  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  so  that  no  new  ones 
will  have  to  be  formed  in  case  it  should  be  decided  by  the  Government  to 
keep  the  Wheat  Act  in  force  after  August  1,  1934,  which,  as  already  stated,  is 
the  expiry  date  of  the  present  law. 

The  eight  provincial  organizations  mentioned  above  have  formed  a  central 
body  called  the  11  Central  Wheat  Organization,"  which  is  the  only  seller  of 
domestic  wheat  in  the  sense  of  the  Wheat  Act. 

CENTRAL  FLOUR  ORGANIZATION 

In  the  meantime  another  association  called  the  "  Meel  Centrale  "  (Flour 
Central)  has  been  established  with  headquarters  at  The  Hague.  While  its 
functions  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined,  it  is  understood  that  this  organiza- 
tion will  be  charged  by  the  minister  with  the  trade  in  "  wheat  flour  B."  The 
management  of  the  Flour  Central  is  made  up  of  fifteen  members  representing 
all  groups  of  sellers  and  buyers.  It  is  reported  that  three  members  have  been 
designated  by  the  Association  of  Inland  Wheat  Consumers  (the  "V.I.T.A."), 
to  which  reference  is  made  further  on  in  this  report;  one  by  the  Union  of 
Netherlands  Flour  Importers  of  Rotterdam;  one  by  the  Netherlands  Union  of 
Flour  Importers  of  Amsterdam;  one  by  the  Netherlands  Union  of  Grain  and 
Flour  Dealers;  three  by  the  industries  consuming  flour  (factories  for  biscuits, 
self -rising  flour,  etc.) ;  three  by  the  five  organizations  of  bakers  in  conjunction 
with  two  co-operative  consumers'  societies;  and  that  three  neutral  members 
standing  outside  the  interests  of  the  above-named  groups  will  be  designated  by 
the  official  previously  referred  to,  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  Wheat  Act. 

No  official  information  is  available  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Flour 
Central,  which  is  not  yet  operating  although  the  wheat  law  took  effect  on 
July  4.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  will  control  the  machinery  governing 
the  rationing  and  distribution  of  the  unmixed  foreign  flour  which  may  still  be 
imported.  The  normal  annual  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  the  Netherlands 
amount  to  from  120,000  to  150,000  metric  tons,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Flour 
Central  will  now  fix  this  figure  at  between  40,000  and  50,000,  although  some 
estimates  go  higher  than  this  latter  figure.  It  is  further  reported  that  this  per- 
centage of  the  flour  import  trade  which  is  to  remain  will  be  divided  up  among 
the  existing  flour-importing  firms  on  a  ratio  based  on  their  former  turnover. 
To  compensate  them  for  their  loss  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  a  certain 
indemnification  which  will  be  secured  from  an  enhanced  price  at  which  "  wheat 
flour  B  "  will  be  sold.  It  is  stated  that  this  increase  will  amount  to  2.60  fl. 
($1.04)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  which  in  the  case  of  annual  imports  total- 
ling 45,000  tons  would  involve  a  sum  in  excess  of  1,000,000  fl.  ($400,000). 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  deductions  must  be  made  from  this  owing  to 
exceptions  which  will  no  doubt  be  provided  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  who 
export  products  made  from  flour  and  who  must  meet  world  price  competition. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  WHEAT  CONSUMERS 

Another  organization  which  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Wheat 
Act  is  the  "  Vereeniging  van  Inheemsche  Tarwe  Afnemers  "  (Association  of 
Inland  Wheat  Consumers),  usually  referred  to  as  the  "  V.I.T.A."  This  is  the 
buying  organization  of  the  Dutch  flour  millers.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  see 
that  ail  members  participate  to  the  same  extent  in  the  extra  expenses  caused 
by  the  Wheat  Act,  and  to  prevent  undue  competition.  All  purchases  of  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  domestic  wheat  are  made  on  conditions  which  are  the 
same  for  all  members.  The  resources  of  the  "  V.I.T.A."  consist  of  a  commis- 
sion charged  on  purchases  of  inland  wheat  made  by  its  members,  which  amounts 
to  4  per  cent  on  purchases  over  10  metric  tons  and  1  per  cent  for  smaller 
parcels,  with  a  minimum  commission  of  2.50  fl.  ($1). 

PRICES  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  PAID  BY  DUTCH  MILLERS 

The  average  price  for  "  V.I.T.A."  wheat  which  the  Dutch  millers  must  now 
purchase  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Wheat  Act  has  been  fixed  by  the 
minister  at  12.50  fl.  ($5)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  cost  of  the  best  foreign  wheat.  On  the  basis  of  this  average  price, 
the  following  prices  have  been  established  for  the  various  qualities  of  Dutch 
wheat  sold  by  the  "  V.I.T.A.": — 

Price  per  100  Kg.  (220  lbs.) 
Free  on  Quay 

Wheat  for  brown  bread —  Florins  $ 

Prime  quality  (white)   15.85  6.34 

Wheat  for  white  bread — • 

First  quality  (white)   14.85  5.94 

Second  quality  (white)   13.85  5.54 

Third  quality  (white)   12.85  5.14 

First  quality  (red)   14.35  5.74 

Second  quality  (red)   13.85  5.54 

Third  quality  (red)   13.35  5.34 

The  foregoing  prices  are  paid  by  the  "  V.I.T.A."  to  the  "  Central  Wheat 
Organization."  The  members  of  the  "  V.I.T.A.,"  who  are  the  Dutch  millers,  pay 
these  prices  to  that  organization  augmented  by  the  "  V.I.T.A."  commissions 
which  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Type  samples  of  the  different  qualities  of  grain  mentioned  above  may  be 
inspected  at  the  offices  of  all  provincial  wheat  organizations. 


NETHERLANDS  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

The  average  yearly  production  of  Dutch  wheat  is  roughly  150,000  metric 
tons,  or  about  6,000,000  bushels.  The  provinces  of  Zeeland  and  Groningen, 
which  are  respectively  in  the  extreme  south  and  north  of  the  country,  are  the 
principal  wheat-growing  areas.  Of  the  total  area  mentioned  above,  94,118 
acres  were  devoted  to  winter  wheat  and  18,153  acres  to  spring  wheat.  The 
principal  winter  variety  is  a  white  wheat. 

As  a  result  of  the  mixing  law,  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  in  Holland  is  going  to  be  substantially  increased,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  difficult  to  repeal  the  measure  when  the  three-year  period 
is  ended. 

The  official  estimate  for  1931  of  the  area  sown  with  spring  wheat  shows  an 
expansion  of  over  325  per  cent,  while  winter  wheat  shows  an  increase  of  7-5 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.    The  difference  between  these 
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figures  is  due  bo  the  fact  that  the  Wheat  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch 
Parliament  three  to  six  weeks  after  the  winter  crop  had  been  sown.  On  the 
nt her  hand,  the  extension  of  the  spring  wheat  acreage  can  be  credited  to  the 
definite  passage  of  the  wheat  law  on  February  19,  1931. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  acreage  sown  with  wheat  in  1931  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  of  the  period  from  1921  to  1930:  — 

Acreage  Planted  with  Wheat  in  Holland 

Annual  Average 

1921-1930  1930  1931 


Acres  Acres  Acres 

Winter  wheat   130.325  128.948  140.152 

Spring  wheat   11,915  13,180  50,875 


Total   142,240  142,128  191,027 


Apart  from  wheat,  the  1931  areas  sown  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats  all  show 
a  decrease,  although  these  do  not  offset  the  enlargement  registered  by  wheat. 

USE  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT 

Up  to  the  present,  Dutch-grown  wheat  has  not  been  utilized  to  any  extent 
for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  white  bread  owing  to  its  softness  and  conse- 
quent unsuitability.  It  has,  however,  been  employed  extensively  by  bakers 
making  brown  bread,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  similar  products  which  do  not  require 
a  flour  with  a  high  gluten  content.  During  recent  years,  out  of  a  total  annual 
production  of  approximately  6,000,000  bushels,  roughly  3,500,000  bushels  were 
used  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,000,000  bushels  for 
feeding  purposes.  There  were  small  exports  to  Germany  and  Belgium,  which 
could  account  for  approximately  250,000  bushels;  the  balance  was  used  as  seed. 

As  far  as  the  Dutch  milling  industry  is  concerned,  no  figures  are  available 
covering  its  operations  during  1930,  but  the  following  table  will  illustrate  its 
development  during  the  period  from  1920  to  1929.  These  figures  include  only 
those  establishments  which  handle  2,000  metric  tons  or  over  a  year  and  account 
for  roughly  96  per  cent  of  all  grain  milled: — 

Total 

Number   Number       Quantity       Quantity  Quantity 


Year  of  of  of  Wheat  of  Eye  of  Grain 

Mills  Employees  milled  milled  milled 
Figures  are  in  Metric  Tons 

1920    31  2,285  512,000  38,000  550.000 

1921    25  2.287  581,000  18,000  599,000 

1922    22  2,258  580,000  29,000  609.000 

1923    22  2.120  570,000  46,000  616.000 

1924    24  2,085  604,000  100,000  704.000 

1925    20  2,057  626,000  39,000  665.000 

1926    19  1,909  585,000  36,000  621.000 

1927    20  1,853  565,000  38,000  603.000 

1928    23  1,953  581,000  41,000  622.000 

1929    19  1,916  630,000  34,000  664,000 


The  total  production  of  wheat  flour  in  1929  was  460,541  metric  tons  with  a 
value  given  as  69,971,000  fl.  ($27,988,000). 

FLOUR  PRICES 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  mixing  law,  it  was  announced  that  the  Dutch 
millers  would  increase  their  prices  by  0-10  fl.  for  every  1  per  cent  of  domestic 
flour  which  they  would  have  to  use  in  their  mix,  which  with  20  per  cent  would 
work  out  at  2  fl.  (80  cents)  per  100  kilos.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  actual 
prices  now  being  quoted  range  from  11.50  fl.  ($4.60)  to  12.60  fl.  ($5)  per  100 
kilos.  These  figures  are  approximately  2.75  fl.  ($1.10)  higher  than  those  in  effect 
before  the  regulations  became  effective  and  appreciably  greater  than  the  original 
estimate 
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BREAD  PRICES 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  general  price  of  bread  through- 
out the  Netherlands  will  be  increased  through  the  operation  of  the  mixing  law. 
Several  large  Rotterdam  bakeries  which  have  been  interviewed  have  announced 
that  they  will  advance  the  cost  of  white  bread  by  one  or  two  Dutch  cents  per 
loaf  of  800  grams  (approximately  1-J  pounds),  and  brown  bread  by  a  like 
amount.   The  present  prices  are  as  fellows: — 

Delivered  at  Delivered 
Bread  Store       at  Home 

White  bread  (milk)   19  cents  21  cents 

White  bread  (water)   14  cents  16  cents 

Brown  bread   15  cents  17  cents 

(One  Dutch  cent  equals  $0.00402) 

There  is,  however,  nothing  definite  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  general, 
increase,  but  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  this  would  exceed  two  Dutch  cents 
per  loaf  of  800  grams  (approximately  1J  pounds). 

Abnormal  imports  of  foreign  flour  during  the  month  of  July  confirm  the 
report  that  both  bakers  and  manufacturers  of  flour  products  have  large  stocks 
of  flour  "  B  "  on  hand.  As  regulations  now  stand,  this  may  be  used  for  the 
baking  of  bread  until  August  4,  1931 ;  and  it  is  believed  the  bakers'  organiza- 
tions may  ask  for  an  extension  after  this  date. 

EFFECTS  ON  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

During  1930  the  Netherlands  imported  159,723  metric  tons  of  flour.  The 
principal  countries  of  origin,  together  with  the  quantities  in  metric  tons  sup- 
plied by  each,  were  as  follows:  United  States,  124,538;  France,  13,851; 
Canada,^  5,957;  Belgium,  5,833;  Germany,  2,807;  United  Kingdom,  2,796; 
Australia,  2,614;  and  Poland,  535.  Smaller  lots  were  also  received  from  the 
Argentine,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Denmark,  and  Bulgaria. 

As  previously  intimated,  it  is  believed  that  the  Flour  Central  will  now 
determine  the  quantity  of  foreign  flour  which  can  be  imported;  estimates  place 
this  at  between  40,000  and  50,000  tons  yearly,  while  some  go  as  high  as  70,000 
tons.  In  any  case,  the  latter  figure  may  be  regarded  as  a  maximum,  and  what- 
ever the  amount  may  be,  it  will  probably  be  divided  fairly  evenly  between  the 
flour-working  industries  and  the  bakers  who  require  for  the  preparation  of 
their  products  other  than  bread  a  certain  quantity,  of  flour  made  from  hard 
wheat. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  country's  imports  of  wheat  flour  are  to  be 
cut  more  than  50  per  cent.  Until  the  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time, 
and  until  the  Flour  Central  is  functioning,  no  concise  statement  can  be  made 
as  to  the  new  alignment  of  imports  from  foreign  countries,  but  it  would  appear 
that  those  supplying  soft  wheat  flour  would  be  much  more  severely  affected 
than  those  manufacturing  flour  with  a  high  gluten  content.  Because  of  their 
quick-baking  qualities,  Kansas  patents  have  always  been  popular  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  for  these  Dutch-milled  flour  "A'i  will  probably  be  substituted 
to  a  large  extent. 

As  far  as  hard  flour  is  concerned,  importers  and  bakers  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  quantities  brought  into  the  country  will  increase,  and  the  more  optimis- 
tic state  that  Canada  may  now  export  more  flour  to  Holland  than  she  has  in  the 
past 

EFFECT  ON  WHEAT  IMPORTS 

Dutch-grown  wheat  is  soft  and  unsuitable  for  bread-making.  Conse- 
quently its  compulsory  employment  will  cause  the  substitution  of  hard  wheal 
for  other  soft  wheat  in  the  80  per  cent  of  foreign  grain  which  may  be 
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employed.  One  large  mill  which  was  using  a  25-per-cent  mixture  of  Manitobas 
1  ami  2  before  the  law  went  into  effect  now  reports  that  it  is  using  30  per  cent, 
and  thai  (his  figure  would  be  greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  attractive  price  at 
which  hard   winter  may  be  obtained. 

Imports  of  wheat  by  the  Netherlands  totalled  707,816  metric  tons  in  1930 
in  comparison  with  654,662  metric  tons  in  1929.  The  principal  countries  of 
origin  for  both  these  periods  were  as  follows:  — 

1929  1930                                                1929  1930 

Met.  Tons  Met.  Tons                                         Met.  Tons  Met.  Tons 

Germany                            15.838  3,520  Argentina                        343,521  172.459 

Belgium                              10.664  19,750  Canada                             102,016  60.692 

Great   Britain                      1,306  490  Australia                              8,398  15,761 

France                                       5  45,665  European  Russia  ....         ....  126.015 

United  States                    128,785  214,361  Poland,  Danzig   2.178 

Sweden                              1,831  375  Chile   2.020 

Roumania                           41,883  40,441  Colombia   3,183 

With  20  per  cent  of  home-grown  wheat  now  being  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bread  where  none  was  previously  employed,  it  is  logical  to  conclude 
that  imports  of  foreign  wheat  will  decrease  by  the  same  amount.  This  figure 
must  be  modified  by  the  decreased  imports  of  flour  and  the  increased  manu- 
facture at  home,  thus  necessitating  the  use  by  domestic  mills  of  greater  quan- 
tities of  wheat  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is 
a  possible  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  bread  if  the  quality  of  the  new  pro- 
duct is  not  satisfactory,  a  contingency  that  has  been  pointed  out  by  writers  in 
the  press. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

CONDITION  OF  INDUSTRIES 

Rotterdam,  July  13,  1931. — The  second  quarter  of  1931  has  been  marked 
by  reductions  in  the  dividends  paid  by  Dutch  corporations  to  their  shareholders, 
which  have  fallen  sharply  from  the  high  yields  of  1928  and  1929.  As  an  illus- 
tration, the  Philips  Gloeilampenfabr.  N.V. — the  largest  individual  firm  in  the 
Netherlands — which  paid  dividends  amounting  to  21  per  cent  on  its  outstanding 
common  stock  in  the  years  1927,  1928,  and  1929,  has  reduced  the  dividend  to 
6  per  cent.  The  extent  of  this  reduction,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  fully 
representative  of  the  condition  of  this  company's  affairs,  as  Philips,  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  Dutch  concerns,  have  been  increasing  certain  charges, 
notably  depreciation,  in  order  to  keep  their  taxable  surplus  at  a  minimum,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  adequate  working  capital. 

The  following  figures  show  to  what  extent  typical  Dutch  industries  have 
been  affected  by  the  prevailing  depression:  — 

Net  Earnings  Dividends 

Company  1929  1930  1929  1930 

$  $  P.C.  P.C. 

Royal  Dutch  Shell   51,788,556  36.334,565  24  17 

Holland-America  Line   984.148*  942,288* 

Thompsens  Havenbedrijf  Mij   526,384  333*142  15  i6 

Alg.  Kunstzijde  Unie   4.090,898  1.168.836 

Philips  Gloeilamp  Company  .  .     .  .  17,180,641  5,104,136  21  6 
International  Crediet  en  Handel- 

sver.  "Botterdam"   1.253,807  1,081.639  16  14 

Meelfab.  der  Ned.  Bakkerij  .  .   .  .  237,170  203.998  7  7 

Nederlandsche  Kabelfabriek  .  .   .  .  944,795  892.604  25  25 

Bijenkorf  Dept.  Stores   551,416  410,526  9  9 

Stoomvaart  My.,  Nederland  ....      10  7 

*  Loss. 
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The  shipping  trade  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  falling  off  in  the 
world  movement  of  commodities,  and  the  consequent  decreased  demand  for 
space  has  meant  a  diminution  in  new  contracts  to  dockyards  as  well  as  in 
general  repair  work,  although  increased  activity  in  inland  water  transportation 
is  regarded  as  an  encouraging  factor.  Total  arrivals  in  Dutch  ports  during 
May,  1931,  amounted  to  6,625,867  tons  as  compared  with  7,490,502  tons  for  the 
same  period  in  1930,  while  departures  were  6,507,311  tons  and  7,420,246  for 
1931  and  1930  respectively.  The  total  number  employed  in  the  dock  and  ship 
repair  branches  of  this  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  was  10,300  as 
compared  with  12,200  on  December  31,  1930,  and  16,175  at  the  same  date  a 
year  ago. 

While  an  increase  in  activity  in  ordinary  building  construction  may  be 
construed  as  a  favourable  factor,  nevertheless  conditions  in  machine  shops  and 
iron  foundries  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  unfavourable 
relation  which  exists  between  production  capacity  and  the  number  of  orders 
received. 

The  artificial  silk  industry  has  also  witnessed  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  Not  only  have  the  exports  of  art  silk  decreased,  but  the 
average  price  has  declined  from  $1.61  at  the  end  of  1930  to  86  cents  per  unit 
at  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Philips  concern  of  Eindhoven 
decreased  from  19,000  on  December  31,  1930,  to  approximately  15,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter  under  review,  reflecting  a  marked  decrease  in  the  export 
of  lamps  and  accessories.  The  production  of  radio  parts  has  shown  a  slight 
.^crease,  however,  though  the  value  is  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Though  a  slight  revival  has  been  noticeable  in  the  cotton  and  wool  indus- 
tries, the  mills  are  not  working  to  capacity,  and  unemployment  is  greater  than 
it  was  a  year  ago — a  condition  that  also  applies  to  the  ready-made  clothing 
and  shoe  industries. 

One  encouraging  factor  in  the  general  outlook,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
long-continued  fall  in  wholesale  prices  appears  to  be  meeting  with  some  effec- 
tive resistance.  Taking  1913  as  100,  the  index  figure  representing  the  wholesale 
price  of  forty-eight  representative  commodities  stood  at  102  in  April.  At  the 
end  of  May  this  figure  had  not  changed — the  first  month  in  a  year  in  which  a 
decline  was  not  recorded.  The  index  figure  for  twenty-eight  foodstuffs  increased 
from  105  to  106.    Retail  prices  fell  slightly  in  April. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture,  however,  is  encountering  difficulties  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  of  concern  to  the  Government  may  be 
gauged  by  the  number  of  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  alleviate  distress  in  this 
industry.  These  include  the  mixing  law,  under  which  it  is  obligatory  to  mix 
20  per  cent  of  native-grown  wheat  with  all  imported  wheat  used  for  milling 
purposes,  and  subsidies  to  the  potato  flour  and  sugar  beet  industries. 

An  unfavourable  factor,  indirectly  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  the  unsatisfactory  level  of  prices  prevailing  for  the  products  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  During  the  quarter  the  price  of  rubber  in  London  touched 
a  level  lower  than  ever  before  recorded,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  sugar 
industry,  efforts  are  being  made  to  stabilize  and  raise  prices  through  restriction 
of  output  and  the  establishment  of  quotas. 

FINANCIAL 

A  comparison  of  the  issue  market  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1930  and  1929  indicates  clearly  the 
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unfavourable  economic  situation — an  increase  in  state  and  municipal  issues  and 
a  decrease  in  private  issues. 

Period  January  1  to  June  30 

State  and  Municipal       Private  Total 

L929                                           $14,658,000          $101,640,000  $116,298,000 

L930                                               81.858,000             74,718,000  156,576,000 

1931                                              75,516,000             16,580,000  92,096,000 

The  amount  issued  on  private  account  during  the  period  ($16,580,008) 
includes  church  loans  to  the  extent  of  $3,150,000,  so  that  the  new  capital  require- 
ments for  commercial  enterprises  were  only  slightly  over  $2,100,000  a  month. 

Government  issues  consisted  chiefly  of  conversion  loans  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  interest  rates  prevailing,  though  a  new  44-per-cent  Dutch  East  Indies 
loan  was  put  through. 

The  Stock  Exchange,  except  for  a  flurry  which  came  with  the  Hoover  mora- 
torium, has  continued  lethargic.  Twenty-five  representative  stocks  showed  an 
average  decline  of  10-83  per  cent  during  May.  The  only  class  investments 
which  resisted  the  falling  tendency  were  stocks  bearing  fixed  interest  rates, 
which  appreciated  by  0-39  per  cent. 

The  Netherlandsche  Bank  discount  rate  for  bills,  which  was  2\  per  cent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  fell  to  2  per  cent  on  May  16,  and  this  rate  was 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  period. 

This  bank's  statement  at  the  close  of  business  on  June  29  shows  domestic 
bills  and  promissory  notes  discounted  amounting  to  42,755,991  fl.,  which  com- 
pares with  45,328,888  fl.  at  the  first  of  the  quarter,  45,542,813  fl.  on  May  4,  and 
43,721,825  fl.  on  June  1. 

Loans  and  advances  on  securities  and  other  collateral  totalled  101,705,307 
fl.  on  June  29,  in  comparison  with  93,341,292  fl.  on  May  26  and  120,165,741  fl. 
on  April  7.  Foreign  bills  held  amounted  to  228„484,353  fl.,  an  increase  of 
1,176,669  fl.  since  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  bank  note  circulation  was  885,700,000  fl.,  as 
compared  with  846,500,000  fl.  at  the  beginning  of  June  last  year. 

[1  florin  equals  40  cents  Canadian] 


CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[1  hectare  —  2-471  acres] 

Rotterdam,  July  14,  1931. — Due  to  the  crisis  at  present  prevailing  in  agri- 
culture, there  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  changes  in  the  acreages 
devoted  to  the  various  crops  grown  in  the  Netherlands.  The  acreage  under 
wheat  shows  an  increase  of  almost  20,000  hectares — 77,307  for  1931  as  against 
57,518  for  1930 — whereas  the  acreage  under  other  grains  shows  a  decrease  from 
373,270  hectares  for  1930  to  356,649  for  the  present  year.  There  were  also 
important  changes  in  the  acreages  under  commercial  seeds,  that  under  flax 
decreasing  from  15,002  hectares  in  1930  to  6,475  in  1931,  a  decline  of  more  than 
50  per  cent. 

The  acreage  of  edible  potatoes  has  increased  by  about  6  per  cent,  while 
that  under  factory  potatoes  has  declined  by  18  per  cent.  The  areas  devoted 
to  these  crops  in  1931  were  respectively  136,094  and  128,696  hectares  as  com- 
pared with  26,110  and  32,016  for  1930.  The  acreage  under  sugar  beets  has 
decreased  by  approximately  36  per  cent— from  57,544  hectares  in  1930  to  36,917 
in  1931— and  now  amounts  to  only  62  per  cent  of  what  it  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years.  Lands  devoted  to  pasturage  show  an  increase  of  slightly  more 
than  21  per  cent— 18,248  hectares  for  1931  as  against  15,173  for  1930. 
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The  condition  of  all  grains  may  be  called  good  with  the  exception  of  rye, 
which  varies  from  fairly  good  to  good.  In  the  moorland  districts  where  the 
weed  menace  is  the  worst,  wheat  is  suffering  to  a  certain  extent.  Early  pota- 
toes can  be  described  as  fair  only,  since  a  potato  disease  attacked  the  crop 
very  early  in  the  year  and  has  caused  considerable  damage  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  late  potatoes  are  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  earlier  ones  on 
account  of  the  excessive  rain.  As  far  as  factory  potatoes  are  concerned,  the 
late  sowing  has  not  had  an  unfavourable  effect.  In  certain  districts  of  the 
province  of  Overijssel  early  potatoes  have  been  a  total  failure  on  account  of 
inundation,  though  in  the  higher  districts  conditions  are  quite  normal,  so  that 
the  average  condition  of  factory  potatoes  may  be  termed  good. 

The  many  rains  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  resulted  in  large  areas  of 
sugar  beets  being  sown  somewhat  late,  which,  coupled  with  trouble  from  the 
beet  fly,  has  resulted  in  the  prospects  being  only  fairly  good.  Red  clover  is 
good  and  white  clover  from  good  to  very  good;  the  weather  conditions  have 
favoured  grasses  and  a  large  hay  harvest  is  anticipated. 

On  the  whole,  fruit  trees  have  blossomed  favourably  in  the  Netherlands  this 
season,  though  the  period  was  rather  rushed,  so  that  in  many  cases  fructification 
has  been  insufficient.  Insects  have  done  considerable  damage,  though  in  areas 
where  spraying  with  carbolineum  has  been  employed,  this  has  not  been  severe. 
The  condition  of  apples  and  pears  may  be  described  as  fair  to  good. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  condition  of  the  various  crops;  the 
figures  which  follow  in  brackets  show  the  averages  for  the  month  of  June  for 
the  past  ten  years.  For  purposes  of  comparison  100  represents  excellent;  90, 
very  good;  70,  good;  60,  fairly  good;  and  50,  moderate. 


Consumption  potatoes.  .   70  (65) 

Early  potatoes   55  (71) 

Factory  potatoes   70  (68) 

Sugar  beets   63  (63) 

Onions   62  (64) 

Cucumbers   66  (67) 

Tomatoes   72  (68) 

Melons   61  (68) 


Cabbage  heads   69  (68) 

Cauliflower   59  (64) 

Broad  beans   62  (70) 

Carrots   69  (69) 

French  beans   61  (..) 

Kidney  beans   64  (..) 

Peas   67  (70) 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 
Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  will  visit  the  following 
cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  Trade  with  Japan: — 

Montreal  Aug.  3  to  Aug.  12     Quebec    Province  other 

Quebec  City  Aug.  13  than  Montreal  Aug.  14  to  21 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit 
the  following  cities  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China: — 

Halifax  Aug.    3  and  4         Ottawa  Aug.  10  to  12 

St.  John  Aug.    5  and  6         Arnprior  and  Pembroke    .Aug.  13 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Twelve  months  ending  June,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

$ 

CO. 849. 400 
22,997,087 
44.U89.501 
35,220.299 

1  '48  888  1  fi9 
loo ,  ooo ,  1  ').£ 

43,565.830 
110,277,434 
22,147,245 
42,548,643 

520,589,727 
785,882,800 
895,852,521 

To  United 

States 

21,350,743 
26,427,920 
1,919,132 

1 77    1 07    1 77 

1/  ( ,  lo7 ,  III 
4,776,656 
47,418,710 
11,688,550 
5,816,903 
11,371,942 

307,957,733 
494,576,857 
514,152,562 

11,430,186 
21,560,924 
21,816,617 

(*)  201,201,808 
(i)  269,745,019 
(i)  359,883,342 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

39,879,410 
3,433,9)8 

45,242,584 
4,294,028 

16,793,003 
5,727,145 

12,604,613 
4,523,227 
8,175,317 

140,673,285 
182,048.671 

196,096,366 

To  United 

Kingdom 

135,734,884 
31,999,806 
1,048,248 
15,930,828 
4,007,921 
16,423,370 
1,331.045 
2,820,856 
3,406,203 

212,733,221 
257,446,973 
407,100.828 

1,223,743 
1,467,319 
1,892,854 

lis 
mi 

Total 
Imports 

165,383,374 
38,892,766 

120,459,997 
42,607,802 

162,312,773 
53,894,019 

142,411,321 
33,958,610 
59,356,636 

819,277,358 
1,177,682,376 
1,297,984,453 

Total 

Exports 

280,492,005 
76,404,687 
6,041,732 

215,635,026 
32,138,664 
82,153,829 
18,693,933 
12,203,116 
17,388,439 

741,151,431 
1,041,589,074 
1,304,845,547 

14,207,433 
24,774,302 
25,261,571 

ill 

im 

833 

333 

Three  months  ending  June,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

14,889,231 
4,944,673 
9,362,155 
7,747,374 

01    A  ft!  ft81 
01 ,  ^iU-t ,  Uo  1 

7,956.456 
21,241,181 
6,092,697 
9,310,200 

112,948,048 
176,773,690 
238,332,933 

To  United 

States 

3,084,305 
4,924,344 
029,023 

•in  111    ft  1  i 

o9, 111,911 
1,044,403 
8,338,581 
2,227,358 
1,482,382 
2,0^6,085 

62,869,052 
104,571,882 
125,044,788 

2,148,162 
4,980,437 
5,057,931 

m 

sss 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

9,249,130 
663,102 

7,734,906 
990,387 

O  ,  0  (  L  ,  \3Ll 

1,270,574 
3,384,238 
1,070,004 
1,945,365 

30,179,733 
39,002,359 
46,133,426 

To  United 

Kingdom 

24,925,255 
5,158,110 

577,972 
2, 937, 900 

990,122 
3,704,780 

221,419 

807,804 
1,315,777 

40,645,265 
47,158,543 
71,457,535 

223,596 
440, 658 
325,098 

(e)  10,689,128 
(e)  8,596,842 
(e)  25,649,807 

Total 
Imports 

39,170,635 
7,945,851 

22,955,074 
9,473,643 

OU,  1  LJ  L  ,  Ui7l 

10,127,767 
28,959,798 
8,802,992 
12,997,860 

177,155,314 
204,490,037 
335,081,843 

Total 

Exports 

55,520,740 
12,822,410 
1,085,517 

A £   ftQft  OA7 

4b, 9ob, 90/ 
5,229,440 

15,168,707 
3,592,947 
3,130,394 
4,029,613 

148,116,741 
206,707,977 
285,376,605 

2,722,202 
5,800,150 
5,705,616 

Ci)  26,316,371 
(t)  51,982,510 
(i)  43,999,622 

Month  of  June,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

4,762,417 
1,420,493 
2,614,107 
2,557,762 
8, 112, 313 
2, 501  ',749 
6,645,973 
1,746,098 
3,112,274 

33,473,180 
60.330,883 
70,315,238 

To  United 

States 

579,581 
1,907,086 
456,180 
1  a  rn  o  171 

372,575 
2,800,265 
825,097 
362,216 
692,970 

22,015,741 
35,601,424 
46,846,248 

787,387 
1,390,980 
2,068,695 

ill 

sss 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

1,430,456 
194,448 

2,558,413 
389,269 

1,363,556 
369  ,'323 

1,403,120 
325,685 
531,217 

8,505,487 
14,181,742 
10,275,575 

To  United 

Kingdom 

8,835,832 
2,350,082 
53,564 

295,101 
871,822 
40,103 
275,333 
416,193 

14,344,695 
20,476,759 
26,526,860 

91,151 
304,846 
130,138 

(e)  5,870,359 
(e)  6,599,863 
(e)  10,381,423 

Total 
Imports 

9,965,533 
2,361,673 
7,250,641 
3,146,047 
9,989,791 
3,156,689 
9,838,334 
2,530,164 
4,269,662 

52.50S, 534 
91,543,981 
111,949,272 

Total 

Exports 

21,393,883 
5,194,067 
670,267 
17, 104, 663 
1,' 673  [959 
4,725,570 
1,281,365 
958,014 
1,346,633 

54,348,421 
78,703,281 
112,176,179 

971,424 
1,832,908 
2,316,170 

(e)  2,811,311 
«)  11,007,732 
(e)  2,543,077 

Main  Groups 

Imports  for  consumption 
Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products  

Animals  and  Animal  Products  

Fibres,  Textiles  and  Textile  Products  

Iron  and  its  Products  

Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  their  Products  

Non-Metallic  Minerals  and  their  Products  

Miscellaneous  Commodities  

Total  ImDorts.  1931   

ii 

Exports  {Canadian  Produce) 

Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products  

Animals  and  Animal  Products  

Fibres,  Textiles  and  Textile  Products  

Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  

Iron  and  its  Products  

Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  their  Products  

Non-Metallic  Minerals  and  their  Products  

ii 

i 

Exports  {Foreign  Produce) 
Totals.  1931   

i 

19Z9  

Excess  of  Imports  (i)  or  All  Exports  (e) 

1931  

i 

i 
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MARKET  FOR  CANNED  LOGANBERRIES  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  17,  1931. — According  to  a  report  published  this  year  by  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board,  a  survey  undertaken  among  retailers  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  revealed  that  34  per  cent  of  the  shops  visited  were  stock- 
ing canned  loganberries.  It  was  found  that  on  the  whole  this  fruit  was  being 
more  frequently  stocked  in  the  Midlands  and  Southern  areas  than  in  the  North. 

A  fair  demand  has  been  built  up  in  the  Liverpool  district  since  the  war.  This 
class  of  fruit,  because  of  its  cheaper  price,  has  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced 
imported  canned  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Opinions  among  wholesalers 
differ,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  general  demand  for  loganberries  is 
growing.  Some  firms  report  that  when  this  product  first  came  on  the  British 
market  it  was  something  of  a  novelty ,  and  a  very  good  demand  developed.  Some 
years  ago,  as  a  result  of  over-supply,  buyers  had  a  considerable  carry  over  of 
this  commodity,  which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  get  out  of  condition  if  kept 
too  long,  resulting  in  blown  tins.  The  trade  thus  experienced  somewhat  of  a 
setback,  and  while  this  has,  it  is  believed,  been  largely  overcome  through 
improved  methods  of  packing,  importers  state  that  they  prefer  not  to  carry 
stocks  from  one  season  to  another. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  loganberries  imported  to  this  market 
come  from  Washington  and  Oregon,  with  much  smaller  supplies  from  British 
Columbia.  The  rapid  development  of  the  English  canning  industry  during  the 
last  year  or  so  has  considerably  affected  the  whole  soft  fruit  market,  and  the 
general  view  is  that  English  loganberries  are  gaining  ground  and  are  likely  to 
capture  a  much  larger  share  of  the  market  as  production  increases.  The 
quality  of  last  year's  English  loganberries  is  reported  as  excellent,  and  it  is 
understood  that  this  year's  pack  will  reach  sufficient  proportions  to  offer  real 
competition  to  imported  berries. 

Canned  loganberries  are  sold  on  this  market  in  nominal  2-size  tins; 
American  brands  are  offering  in  Choice  and  Fancy  grades.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  the  Choice  grade.  Some  buyers  catering  to 
the  higher-class  trade  prefer  the  Fancy,  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  a  sweeter 
syrup  that  mitigates  the  rather  tart  flavour  of  this  fruit.  Earlier  this  season 
American  loganberries  were  being  quoted  at  around  7s.  ($1.70)  per  dozen  c.i.f. 
for  Choice  and  7s.  7§d.  ($1.85)  for  Fancy  grades  respectively,  but  more  recent 
offers  have  been  reported  at  approximately  6s.  8^-d.  ($1.63)  for  Choice  and 
7s.  3d.  ($1.76)  for  Fancies.  Forward  quotations  on  this  season's  English  pack 
have  been  made  to  one  buyer  at  from  8s.  ($1.94)  to  8s.  6d.  ($2.06)  per  dozen 
for  what  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  American  Fancy  grades.  Imported 
loganberries  are  sold  under  both  packers'  and  buyers'  labels.  Business  this 
season  has  been  done  also  in  Canadian  loganberries,  and,  providing  competitive 
prices  can  be  offered  against  American  packs,  it  should  be  possible  to  consider- 
ably expand  this  trade. 

Any  interested  Canadian  exporters  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

CHANGES  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa: — 

Mr.  Leslie  G.  Mayer  as  Vice-consul  of  the  United  States  at  Quebec,  P.Q.; 
Mr.  Edward  Caffery  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.; 
Mr.  James  Hugh  Keeley,  jun.,  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Montreal;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Johnson  as  Consul  of  Bolivia  at  Vancouver. 
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SMALL  WOODEN  HANDLE  TRADE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  16,  1931. — There  are  several  wood-turning  firms  in  the 
North  of  England  who  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  tool  handles,  which  are 
sold  either  direct  to  the  manufacturers  of  tools  in  Sheffield  and  other  neighbour- 
ing cities,  or  to  wholesale  stockists  for  replacement  purposes.  These  wood- 
turners import  hickory  squares  or  buy  ash  squares  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
making  large  handles  for  rakes,  hoes,  picks,  etc.,  and  in  order  to  fill  out  their 
linos  make  small  tool  handles  either  from  the  wood  left  over  or  from  small 
wood  squares  acquired  for  the  purpose.  As  a  result,  few  hardwood  handles  for 
hammers  and  other  steel-headed  tools  are  imported,  though  this  does  not  apply 
to  tool  handles  of  a  greater  length  than  30  inches. 

Small  wooden  handles  are  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  Firms 
engaged  in  this  industry  are  located  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  England;  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  four  in  Liverpool,  about  twenty  in  Manchester,  an 
equal  number  or  more  in  Birmingham,  and  over  a  hundred  in  London.  With 
the  exception  of  five,  most  of  these  manufacturers  are  in  a  small  or  moderate 
way  of  business  and  are  able  to  carry  on  because  of  the  wide  diversification  of 
the  brush  trade  which  allows  for  specialization  beyond  a  point  that  is  considered 
economical  by  the  large  manufacturers  of  standard  types.  The  smaller  firms, 
besides  making  their  own  specialties,  find  it  convenient  to  complete  their  ranges 
with  a  number  of  standard  brushes — such  as  paint  and  banister  brushes,  and 
hair  brooms — for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand.  A  number  of  institutions,  for 
the  blind,  etc.,  also  make  brushes  of  the  type  just  mentioned.  All  these  manu- 
facturers afford  a  potential  market  for  brush  handles,  which  is  supplied  either 
by  the  English  wood-turners  or  by  importation  through  United  Kingdom  agents. 
Worksop  and  Hull  are  the  two  recognized  centres  for  brush  stocks;  imports, 
mostly  of  birch,  come  from  the  Continent. 

Varnish  brush  stocks  of  soft  wood  (unstained)  are  imported  at  low  prices 
from  Ireland,  while  stocks  of  somewhat  better  finish  are  obtained  from  the 
English  wood-turners.  These  stocks  are  of  the  ordinary  turned  type  as  opposed 
to  the  bulbous  (American)  type  of  moulded  stock,  and  are  cut  with  blades 
varying  in  ^-inch  sizes  from  1  inch  to  4  inches,  and  in  thickness  from  |  to  f 
of  an  inch.  Prices  per  gross  will  be  furnished  to  interested  Canadian  manu- 
facturers on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Hair  brooms  are  more  widely  used  in  England  than  in  Canada,  where  the 
whisk  broom  is  more  popular.  Consequently,  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  hair 
broom  stocks  of  continental  birch  or  English  ash  in  lengths  of  from  10  to  14 
inches,  varying  in  ^-inch  sizes,  and  from  3  to  3-}-  inches  wide.  Similarly,  scaven- 
ger broom  stocks  are  offered  in  sizes  of  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  in 
widths  of  3|  and  4  inches.  Longer  platform  brooms  are  made  mostly  from 
ash  in  lengths  of  16,  18,  20,  24,  and  30  inches. 

Banister  brushes  are  considered  a  part  of  the  average  household  equipment. 
The  stocks  have  a  blade  of  from  6^  to  11  inches  in  length,  and,  on  an  average, 
1^  inches  in  width  at  the  handle  end,  expanding  to  1^  inches  at  the  opposite 
end,  with  a  rounded  and  slightly  hollowed  back.  The  handle  portion  is  lathe 
turned  and  of  sufficient  length  to  afford  an  easy  grasp.  Ash  and  birch  are  both 
used  but  there  is  a  possible  preference  for  the  former. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  trade  the  English  brush  stock  manufacturers  are 
capturing  most  of  the  business  at  the  expense  of  the  continental  shippers,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  imports  of  this  item  from  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  English  wood- 
turner to  the  brush  manufacturer,  which  permits  of  almost  immediate  delivery 
as  compared  with  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  case  of  Continental  orders,  and 
facilitates  the  return  and  replacement  of  unsatisfactory  stocks — those  that  split 
on  being  bored  for  the  bristles. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  8,  1931. — Trade  in  this  area  has  shown  some  general  improve- 
ment during  the  month  of  June.  The  downward  trend  of  commodity  prices  has 
been  checked,  and  in  several  lines  prices  have  stiffened  to  some  extent.  There 
was  a  slight  rise  in  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  as  measured  by  The 
Times  index  number  for  the  month  of  June.  This  upward  tendency  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  favourable  reception  accorded  Mr.  Hoover's  war  debts 
proposal  by  the  non-ferrous  metal  markets. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  DISTRICT 

Unemployment  in  the  Midlands  continues  at  an  uncomfortably  high  figure. 
The  latest  return  gives  a  total  for  this  district  exceeding  400,000,  as  compared 
with  275,000  at  the  end  of  June  last  year.  The  number  of  unemployed  in  Bir- 
mingham increased  from  60,000  in  January  to  over  68,000  at  midsummer;  a  year 
ago  the  total  was  under  45,000. 

No  sign  of  improvement  is  discernible  in  any  branch  of  the  steel  trade. 
Inquiry  for  structural  steel  is  slow  and  the  prices  of  uncontrolled  steel  are 
sagging. 

There  has  been  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  pig-iron  industry.  The 
tonnage  ordered  by  some  of  the  largest  founders  in  recent  months  compares  very 
unfavourably  with  that  of  a  year  ago.  Consumers  are  still  disinclined  to  nego- 
tiate for  forward  supplies,  and  their  attitude  deprives  the  trade  of  any  impetus 
towards  recovery. 

Metal  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  increased  business  recently,  and  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  has  been  checked.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  prices 
had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  many  manufacturers  were  selling  below 
cost,  the  present  turn  of  the  market  is  encouraging. 

NORTHAMPTON 

There  appears  to  be  a  slightly  improved  tone  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade, 
although  production  continues  at  about  recent  levels.  Increased  activity  is 
noticeable  in  the  men's  trade,  and  the  demand  for  women's  shoes  continues 
normal.  Few  factories,  however,  are  working  at  the  height  which  should  be 
attained  at  this  season,  and  orders  received  are  so  restricted  as  to  clearly  indi- 
cate that  retailers  are  trading  on  very  low  stocks. 

COVENTRY 

Local  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  are  endeavouring  to 
secure  as  much  propaganda  overseas  as  possible.  Recent  success  at  continental 
motor  cycle  races  has  resulted  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  British-made 
cvcles,  and  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  trade  both  at  home  and  in  the  export 
field. 

The  bicycle  trade  continues  fair,  but  business  for  motor  car  manufacturers 
generally  has  fallen  off.  Despite  the  prevailing  dullness  individual  lines  of  cars 
are  maintaining  their  sales  volume  very  well.  Among  these,  a  model  recently 
introduced  by  a  well-known  firm  is  continuing  to  enjoy  active  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  demand  for  large  and  heavy  types  of  motor  cars  is  at  a  low 
and  decreasing  level. 

Electrical  engineering  firms  remain  busy,  and  the  outlook  in  this  trade  is 
encouraging. 
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SOUTH  WALES 

Some  renewal  of  activity  is  noticeable  in  the  tinplate  industry.  Several 
important  plants  which  have  been  idle  for  some  time  past  have  resumed  opera- 
tions The  increased  activity  is  largely  attributed  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
manufacturers'  "  pool."  Quotations  have  risen  recently,  and  inquiries  are 
coming  more  freely  from  abroad,  foreign  consumers  apparently  realizing  that 
prices  are  bound  to  rise  in  view  of  the  higher  cost  of  tin.  As  the  existing  price 
level  is  unusually  low,  it  may  be  that  consumers  are  desirous  of  covering  only 
their  immediate  requirements. 

COAL 

The  present  outlook  for  the  anthracite  coal  trade  is  encouraging.  Increased 
shipments  are  going  forward  from  Swansea;  tonnage,  however,  is  ample  and 
freight  rates  continue  at  low  levels.  Practically  all  the  best  grades  of  anthracite 
are  well  booked  and  ruling  prices  are  quite  firm.  There  is  also  a  better  inquiry 
on  the  market  for  the  cheaper  qualities,  but  quotations  are  so  far  unaffected. 
The  demand  for  steam  coal  is  slightly  improved,  with  no  rise  in  price. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  figures  of  insured  persons  in  this  area  at  June  1,  1931, 
are  as  follows:  For  the  Southwestern  Division,  117,368 — a  decrease  of  2,287 
from  the  previous  month;  Midlands  Division,  384,827 — an  increase  of  18,978; 
and  Wales  Division,  190,770 — an  increase  of  2,468.  During  May,  seasonal 
improvement  continued  in  the  building  and  allied  industries;  unemployment 
increased  however  in  coal-mining,  tinplate  and  other  trades. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  bank  clearings  for  the  important  centres 
of  this  territory: — 

Aggregate  Totals 

Month  of  June  Percentage  Jan.  1  to  June  27 

1930  1931       Inc.  or  Dec.       1930  1931 

Birmingham   £9.450,000       £9.508.000       4-0.6       £03,713.000  £56.234.000 

Bristol   4.360.000         4.699,000       +7.7         28.491.000  28.052.000 

Leicester   2,832,000         2.669.000       -5.7         18,593,000  16,219,000 

The  aggregate  totals  to  date  show  a  decided  decrease  which  is  indicative  of 
the  generally  depressed  state  of  trade  in  this  area.  The  Bristol  clearings,  how- 
ever, in  the  aggregate  remain  unaltered,  while  the  month's  figures  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  the  previous  month. 

TRADE  OF  THE  CHIEF  PORTS  OF  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  14,  1931. — Statistics  for  Scotland  are  not  shown  separately 
in  the  annual  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  review, 
which  is  based  on  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  1929  (the  latest  available), 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  list  the  trade  in  the  principal  commodities  for  each 
port,  from  which  an  idea  of  the  total  trade  of  Scotland  may  be  estimated.  The 
figures  for  the  year  1925  are  also  shown,  and,  where  possible,  the  quantities  in 
each  case,  although  the  total  trade  for  each  port  is  listed  by  value  only. 

GLASGOW 

Glasgow,  the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  in  1929  had  a  total  trade  of  just 
over  £80,000,000  as  against  £86,000,000  in  1925.    Total  imports  into  Glasgow 
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were  valued  at  £29,759,607  in  1929  as  against  £34,459,275  in  1925.  The  decrease 
is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  lower  prices,  and  by  lessened  importations  of  cattle, 
refined  sugar,  wheat  and  flour,  and  bacon  and  hams. 

The  chief  commodities,  with  quantities  and  values,  imported  into  Glasgow 
in  1925  and  1929  are  shown  in  the  following  summary  table:  — 


Quantity 

Va 

lue 

Commodity 

1925 

1929 

1925 

1929 

3,642.413 

£  2.247.290 

£  1,934,165 

Wheat  flour  

cwt. 

2,736.937 

2.648.231 

2,553,208 

1,862,453 

umber 

123.932 

65,909 

2.685.571 

1,149,787 

Hardwood,  sawn  

cu.  ft. 

2.953,551 

2,738,175 

926,171 

1,085,391 

27S,000 

174,933 

1,539,719 

911,660 

774.515 

693.877 

968,659 

898.133 

hund. 

1.162.059 

923.765 

874.868 

624,695 

Butter  

78,549 

78,428 

718.287 

656,946 

1,534.702 

1,846,854 

726,317 

803,661 

549,181 

653,192 

Cheese  

78.549 

78,428 

466,149 

437,168 

655,240 

602,728 

629,215 

558,317 

Softwood,  sawn  

loads 

82.659 

59.425 

576,145 

420,731 

Canned  fruits  

,  cwt. 

97,403 

143.972 

290.574 

354,996 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured.. 

.  .lb. 

5.680,000 

4,017,000 

395,268 

283,792 

£34,459,275 

£29,759,607 

Exports  were  valued  at  £50,848,828  in  1929  as  against  £51,883,500  in  1925. 
These  include  a  wide  variety  of  products,  mostly  manufactured  goods  which 
are  shipped  all  over  the  world.  In  order  of  importance  in  1929  they  were: 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  £8,856.412;  machinery,  £8,174,683;  spirits  (home- 
made), £5,284,115;  ships,  other  than  war  vessels,  £4,404,969;  cotton  piece  goods, 
£3,302,442;  cotton  manufactures,  £3,254,518;  linen  manufactures,  £1,628,000; 
paper  and  cardboard,  £1,135,496;  and  coal,  £835,948. 


LEITH 

Leith,  the  seaport  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  second  largest  port  in  Scotland,  and 
in  1929  had  a  total  trade  of  nearly  £25,000,000  as  against  £26,500,000  in  1925. 
Situated  on  the  East  Coast,  it  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  produce  coming 
from  the  Continent  and  is  the  largest  port  of  entry  for  butter,  eggs,  margarine, 
barley,  bacon,  and  clover  seed.  In  1929  imports  into  Leith  were  valued  at 
£19,145,426  as  against  £20,266,331  in  1925. 

The  chief  commodities,  with  quantities  and  values,  imported  into  Leith  in 
1925  and  1929  are  shown  below: — 

Quantity  Value 


Commodity 

1925 

1929 

1925 

1929 

Butter  

.  .cwt. 

386.032 

447.837 

£  4.061.158 

£  4.247,253 

Wheat  

.  .cwt. 

2.485.016 

2.791.952 

1.758.782 

1,525,576 

hund. 

1.861.763 

2.139.253 

1. 527.277 

1,499.370 

52,594 

181,590 

307.644 

999,673 

Barley  

.  .cwt. 

1,689,244 

1.293.167 

902.247 

600,262 

3,246 

6.772 

326,914 

543,086 

Maize  

.  .cwt. 

]  .036,005 

1.232.312 

476,080 

535,325 

Wheat  flour  

,  cwt. 

722.498 

712.083 

700,378 

505,315 

Flax,  linen  and  tow  yarns 

.  .cwt. 

44,765 

50.308 

369.762 

385,976 

cwt. 

328.073 

413,273 

316,659 

343,022 

181,571 

108.434 

586,897 

339,303 

303,087 

319,958 

£20,266,331 

£19,145,426 

Exports  from  Leith  were  valued  at  £5,757,389  in  1929  as  against  £6,380,774 
in  1925.    The  principal  commodities,  in  order  of  importance,  were:  coal, 
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machinery,  spirits,  jute  yarn,  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, linoleum  and  cork  carpets,  woollens  and  raw  wool. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee  in  1929  had  a  total  trade  of  £10,238,000  as  against  £12,870,000  in 
1925. 

The  chief  imports  into  Dundee  are  raw  jute  (which  comprises  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports),  flax,  flax  tow,  sugar,  jute  manufactures,  wood  and  timber, 
paper-making  materials,  wheat  flour,  and  cotton  seed.  Imports  were  valued  at 
t'S. 71)3.481  in  1929  as  against  £11,215,497  in  1925.  The  decline  is  due  primarily 
to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  jute  and  of  flax  tow.  Quantities  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained 

Dundee's  exports  are  valued  at  about  £1,500,000  annually,  and  comprise 
mainly  jute  piece  goods,  jute  yarn,  machines,  and  ships. 

GRANGEMOUTH 

Grangemouth,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  had  a  trade  in  1929  valued  at  £10,- 
977,000  as  against  £10,945,000  in  1925. 

Imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  £8,128,016  and  include,  in  order  of  import- 
ance, iron  and  steel  manufactures,  crude  petroleum,  wood  and  timber,  pit  props, 
paper-making  materials,  refined  petroleum,  and  iron  ore. 

Exports  were  valued  at  £2,849,877,  and  comprise  mostly  refined  petroleum, 
machinery,  coal,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

ABERDEEN 

Aberdeen  is  situated  on  the  northeast  coast,  adjacent  to  some  of  the  most 
famous  fishing  grounds  in  Britain,  and  it  is  natural  that  fish  and  its  products 
should  be  among  its  chief  commodities  of  trade. 

Imports  into  Aberdeen  in  1929  were  valued  at  £2,721,546  as  against  £2,- 
679,383  in  1925.  The  chief  imports  were,  in  order  of  importance:  fish  of  all 
kinds,  paper-making  material,  wheat  meal  and  flour,  wood  and  timber,  and  flax 
and  flax  tow. 

Exports  in  1929  were  valued  at  £310,256  as  against  £350,101  in  1925.  Chief 

exports  were  feeding  stuffs  for  animals,  herrings,  fish  oils  and  fats,  and  grain 
and  flour.    Shipbuilding  is  of  some  importance. 

GREENOCK 

Greenock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  is  the  chief  port  for  the  landing  of 
raw  sugar. 

Imports  into  Greenock  in  1929  were  valued  at  £2,648,751  as  against  £2,- 
941,102  in  1925.  The  chief  imports  were:  unrefined  sugar  (which  comprised  65 
per  cent  of  all  imports),  cattle  (living),  flax  or  linseed,  wood  and  timber. 

Exports  from  Greenock  have  declined  from  £633,058  in  1925  to  £288,042  in 
1929,  due  chiefly  to  decreased  shipments  of  refined  sugar,  which  along  with  fish 
are  two  chief  exports.    Shipbuilding  is  an  important  industry. 

These  six  ports — Glasgow,  Leith,  Dundee,  Grangemouth,  Aberdeen,  and 
Greenock — are  credited  with  over  90  per  cent  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Scotland. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  8.  1931. — As  measured  by  the  Times  index  number,  the 
general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  June  was  0-9 
per  cent  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  month,  and  15-6  per  cent 
below  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  higher  level  of  prices  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  change  of  sentiment  in  the  leading  commodity  markets,  which  resulted 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  war  debt  proposals.  It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  belated 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  by  all  the  countries  concerned  will  be  reflected 
still  further  in  these  markets,  as  it  has  already  been  in  industrial  shares.  The 
effect  was  most  marked  in  non-ferrous  metals,  reflected  in  a  rise  of  3-8  per 
cent,  and  in  cotton,  the  index  for  which  rose  5-6  per  cent.  The  group  of  other 
textiles,  however,  was  3-7  per  cent  lower,  mainly  owing  to  weakness  in  the  price 
of  wool.  The  iron  and  steel  group  was  also  lower  by  1-6  per  cent.  A  small 
decline  of  0-6  per  cent  was  recorded  in  the  cereal  group,  while  the  other  two  food 
groups  (meat  and  fish  and  other  foods)  were  moderately  higher.  In  fact,  the 
announcement  of  President  Hoover  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  generally  in  the 
food  industry,  prices  of  many  commodities  having  advanced,  and  the  outlook  is 
more  hopeful  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

Clyde  shipbuilding,  an  index  of  trade  in  the  industrial  West  of  Scotland, 
is  also  showing  some  evidence  of  renewed  activity,  as  several  new  orders  have 
been  placed  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  quite  a  number  of  new  inquiries  for 
tonnage  are  in  circulation.  In  the  meantime,  the  shortage  of  work  in  the  Clyde 
shipyards  is  having  a  bad  effect  upon  the  steel  trade.  All  of  the  six  steelworks 
in  the  Clyde  area  are  on  short  time,  while  in  the  pig  iron  industry  only  six 
furnaces  are  in  blast. 

The  tendency  of  industry  in  this  country  to  move  to  the  South,  mainly  to 
the  London  area,  has  long  been  recognized,  in  Glasgow  as  elsewhere,  but  until 
recently  no  concerted  efforts  have  ever  been  made  to  arrest  this  development. 
One  of  the  first  steps  undertaken  for  this  purpose  was  the  holding  of  the  Civic 
and  Empire  Week  in  this  city  early  in  June.  Another  is  the  appeal  by  the 
Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  behalf  of  this  great  Scottish  industrial 
centre,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement  in  alternate  weeks  in  the 
Times  Trade  Supplement. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  greatest  harbour  extension  ever  undertaken  at 
any  Scottish  port  will  be  opened  by  the  King  and  Queen  at  Shieldhall  on  July 
9.  The  complete  scheme  provides  for  the  construction  of  six  tidal  basins  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde  between  Govan  and  Renfrew,  and  when  completed 
it  will  about  double  the  existing  quayage  of  Glasgow  harbour.  With  a  water 
area  of  20  acres  and  quays  5,766  feet  in  length,  the  new  dock  is  the  most  impor- 
tant addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  harbour  for  many  years.  "While  there 
is  no  immediate  necessity  for  such  an  extension  in  this  time  of  general  depres- 
sion, the  Clyde  Trustees,  following  their  well-recognized  policy  of  being  always 
a  little  ahead  of  present-day  requirements,  are  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  the  vessels  of  larger  tonnage  and  deeper  draught  which  are  increasing 
in  number  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 

SHIPPING   ROUTES   TO  INDIA 

In  a  report  entitled  "  Points  for  Exporters  to  India  and  Ceylon/'  which  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1422  (May  2,  1931),  it  was 
stated  under  the  above  heading  that:  "The  American  and  Indian  Line  also 
operates  from  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Saint  John,  N.B.,  at  monthly  intervals,  calling 
at  New  York  and  other  American  Atlantic  ports  before  proceeding  to  destina- 
tion." This  statement  is  not  quite  correct  as  the  steamers  commence  loadings 
at  New  York  or  other  Atlantic  ports  and  then  call  en  route  at  Saint  John,  N.B., 
proceeding  to  their  destination. 
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ERECTION  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  15,  1931. — The  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  created  by  the  Great 
War  is  primarily  an  agrarian  state,  but  one  of  the  factors  which  has  been  against 
its  handling  local  grain  crops  has  been  the  lack  of  grain  elevators.  A  special 
joint-stock  company  has  been  established  for  the  erection  of  grain  elevators, 
etc.,  with  a  share  capital  of  100,000,000  dinars.  This  capital  is  to  be  subscribed 
chiefly  by  the  State  Mortgage  Bank,  the  Privileged  Agrarian  Bank,  the  Postal 
Savings  Bank,  the  Banovina  Savings  Bank,  the  Privileged  Export  Company, 
and  other  co-operatives  and  federations  of  agricultural  co-operatives.  It  is 
said  that  the  Yugoslav  State  is  to  guarantee  the  bonds.  If  necessary,  the 
securities  will  be  issued  on  either  the  home  or  foreign  markets. 

Before  the  war,  when  the  northern  section  of  Yugoslavia  was  within  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  so  short  of  storage  accommodation  were  the  pro- 
vinces of  Voivodina  .and  Slavonia  (which  are  still  the  chief  cereal-producing 
areas)  that  their  grain  had  to  be  shipped  and  stored  in  silos  at  Budapest.  When 
the  new  kingdom  was  created,  the  situation  became  more  acute  in  these  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Yugoslav  Ministry  of  Trade  has  just  promulgated  a  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  grain  elevators.  Their  purpose  will  be  twofold:  i.e.  for  storage 
purposes  and  for  the  cleaning  and  sorting  of  cereals.  These  silos  are  to  be  set 
up  in  the  chief  producing  centres,  at  ports,  and  in  consuming  areas.  The  com- 
pany for  the  erection  of  grain  elevators  will  also  endeavour  to  standardize  the 
wheat  exports  of  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Belgrade  Economic  Review  that  the  company  will  be 
exempt  from  duties  and  taxes  and  will  enjoy  privileges  in  freights.  It  will  also 
issue  warrants  for  goods  stored,  so  that  those  who  need  money  will  be  able  to 
pledge  their  products. 

Consequently,  the  attention  of  Canadian  constructors  of  storage  facilities 
is  directed  to  the  trade  inquiry  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  (page  212),  as  it  is  desirable  that  such  instruction  work  should 
be  carried  on  through  a  local  representative. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS  INTO  COLOMBIA  IN  1930 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Colombian  peso  — SO- 973  United  States] 

Panama,  July  7,  1931.— Total  imports  of  foodstuffs  into  Colombia  during 
1930  were  valued  at  $13,048,669  as  compared  with  $18,339,369  in  1929.  Imports, 
however,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931  amounted  to  $3,016,503  as  against 
$2,928,945  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  shown  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  may  be  attributed  to  purchases  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
increased  import  duties  which  have  just  recently  come  into  effect  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1408:  January  24)  rather  than  to  any  change 
in  commercial  conditions  Business  continues  extremely  dull  and  credits  should 
be  very  carefully  checked. 

The  values  of  the  principal  food  products  imported  during  1930  as  com- 
pared with  1929  are  shown  as  follows: — 
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Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Lard  

Rice  

Canned  meats  and  fish  

Hams  and  sausage  

Condensed  milk  

Butter  

Cheese  

Bacon  

Oats  (cereals  )   .  .  „  

Potatoes  

Barley  malt  

Canned  vegetables  

Confectionery  and  sweets  .  . 

Biscuits  

Canned  fruits  

Chocolates  (confectionery,  etc.) 
Tea   .  .  . 


1  090 
iyzy 

$1,919,517 

$1,461,931 

1.034,707 

779,783 

3.616,423 

2,682,349 

4,058,331 

3,705,371 

625,390 

159,629 

131,448 

55,453 

270,553 

162,188 

159.294 

74,624 

67.706 

33,934 

26,882 

11,496 

211,978 

140,033 

269,545 

199,153 

468,585 

357,996 

no  oi o 

o^t,y  iy 

553.095 

184,484 

555,011 

204,671 

103,142 

53,193 

62,598 

27,277 

46,251 

39,321 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  first  quarter  of  1931  amounted  to  $213,464 
as  against  $350,910  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  and  of  wheat  flour 
to  $107,852  as  compared  with  $195,607  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  ORDER 

FROZEN  OR  CHILLED  SALMON 

The  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  the  draft  order  respecting  imported 
frozen  or  chilled  salmon  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1416  (March  21),  has  been  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

The  Order  will  come  into  force  on  December  29  next,  after  which  date  "  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  any 
imported  frozen  or  chilled  salmon  or  imported  frozen  or  chilled  sea  trout,  or 
any  imported  salmon  or  sea  trout  which  has  been  subjected  to  any  process  of 
freezing  or  chilling  prior  to  importation,  unless  it  bears  an  indication  of 
origin 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  form  of  marking  itself  are  as  follows: — 

The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  marked  as  follows: — 

(a)  On  exposure  for  sale  wholesale  and  on  sale:  By  means  of  a  printed  or  stamped 
paper  or  parchment  label  attached  or  applied  to  each  fish,  bearing  the  indication 
of  origin  in  legible  and  conspicuous  lettering. 

(b)  On  exposure  for  sale  by  retail:  By  means  of  ia  label  or  show  ticket  placed  on,  or 
in  close  proximity  to,  the  fish  or  portion  of  fish  to  which  it  relates  so  as  to  be 
clearly  visible  to  intending  purchasers,  bearing  the  indication  of  origin  in  letters 
not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
South  African  Tariff  Changes 

J.  L.  MUTTER,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Cape  Town,  June  19,  1931. — The  changes  in  the  South  African  Customs 
tariff  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  Budget  Speech  of  March  30, 
and  those  tabled  in  the  House  of  Assembly  since  that  date,  were  accepted  without 
alteration  and  were  promulgated  in  Government  Gazette  Extraordinary  No.  1958 
of  June  9.  All  increases  went  into  effect  from  the  dates  on  which  they  were 
tabled.    The  decreases  became  effective  from  June  9. 

Out  of  392  items  in  the  South  African  Tariff,  43  are  affected  by  the  altera- 
tions. Of  these,  33  deal  with  general  imports,  and  10  with  materials  imported 
for  the  Union's  manufacturing  industries.  With  two  exceptions,  all  the  changes 
in  the  latter  group  are  designed  to  permit  the  importation,  duty  free,  of  addi- 
tional materials  for  manufacturing  purposes.    The  two  exceptions  are  the  dele- 
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tion  from  the  duty-free  list  of  refined  vegetable  fats  for  biscuit  manufacturers, 
and  motor  spirit  (gasolene)  for  mixing  with  the  locally  produced  alcohol.  Oi 
the  :>3  items  dealing  with  general  imports,  all  but  10  increased  the  former  duties. 
These  10  are  simply  new  classifications  or  changes  in  existing  classifications  and 
do  not  provide  for  changes  in  the  duties  leviable. 

Of  interest  to  Canada  are  the  increases  which  affect  wheat  and  flour,  con- 
fectionery, lard  and  edible  meat  fats,  macaroni,  vermicelli  and  spaghetti,  radio 
receiving  apparatus,  and  hosiery.  Those  on  wheat  and  flour  were  forecast  in  an 
official  announcement  made  on  November  18,  1930,  particulars  of  which  were 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1405  (January  3,  1931).  The 
text  of  the  Flour  and  Meal  Importation  Restriction  Act  and  regulations  made 
thereunder,  as  passed  during  the  recent  session  of  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment, appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1425  (May  23,  1931). 
The  new  duties  leviable  on  these  two  commodities  became  effective  on  May  4, 
1931,  and  are  complementary  to  the  Flour  and  Meal  Importation  Restriction 
Act  1931,  and  the  Wheat  Importation  Restriction  Act  1930.  In  addition  to 
the  former  duties  on  wheat  and  flour,  which  are  still  applicable,  a  special  duty 
per  100  pounds  is  leviable,  equal  to  the  difference  between  lis.  3d.  in  the  case 
of  wheat  in  the  grain,  and  18s.  6d.  in  the  case  of  wheaten  flour  and  wheaten 
meal,  and  the  cost  per  100  pounds  to  the  importer  at  the  port  of  importation 
in  the  Union.  This  cost  is  taken  to  include  the  cost  of  packing,  packages, 
landing  charges,  dock  dues,  and  the  customs  duties  otherwise  payable.  In  the 
-case  of  Canada,  these  special  duties  are  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  relative 
rebates  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  duties,  which  give  Canada  a  preference  of 
2d.  per  100  pounds  on  wheat,  and  4d.  per  100  pounds  on  flour.  The  alternative 
ad  valorem  duty  on  slab  chocolate  is  increased  from  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent, 
and  the  alternative  specific  duty  on  plain  or  fancy  confectionery  of  all  kinds 
from  3£d.  to  4d.  per  pound,  the  higher  duty  in  each  case-  being  collectible.  On 
lard  and  edible  meat  fats  the  minimum  duty  is  increased  from  Id.  per  pound 
to  Hd.  per  pound,  and  the  maximum  from  l-Jd.  per  pound  to  2Jd.  Macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  vermicelli,  in  addition  to  the  former  minimum  and  maximum 
duties  of  20  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively,  will  be  subject  in 
future  to  alternative  specific  duties  of  2d.  per  pound  minimum  and  2^d.  per 
pound  maximum.  Radio  receiving  apparatus,  for  which  there  was  formerly  no 
specific  item  in  the  customs  tariff,  is  now  classified  separately,  and  is  dutiable 
at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  minimum,  and  20  per  cent  maximum.  The  former 
general  rate  on  hosiery,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  increased  to  15  per  cent.  The 
preferential  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  applied  to  Canada,  is  increased 
to  10  per  cent. 

Among  the  other  changes,  none  of  which  are  of  primary  interest  to  Canada, 
are  increases  in  the  duty  on  certain  foodstuffs  (biscuits,  tea,  bacon  and  ham), 
blankets,  rugs  and  sheets  of  cotton  and/or  wool,  cotton  piece  goods,  cutlery, 
glassware,  chinaware,  and  gasolene. 

Removal  of  Duty  on  Certain  Motor  Car  Parts  in  Irish  Free  State 

Mr.  John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  July  9  that  a  financial  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Dail  Eireann 
that  day  under  which  the  former  customs  duty  of  33%  per  cent  general  (22% 
preferential)  leviable  on  motor  car  parts  and  accessories  has  been  removed  on 
castings,  stampings,  pressings,  or  forgings  which  have  not  undergone  any  pro- 
cess of -machining  and  are  not  an  assembly  of  motor  car  component  parts  (how- 
soever joined  together),  and  are  imported  either  separately  or  packed  only  with 
other  articles  which  are  exempt  from  duty. 

On  the  signing  of  the  Finance  Act,  these  articles  will  be  free  of  customs 
duty. 
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Irish  Free  State  Proposed  Tariff  on  Oats 

Mr.  John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  July  9,  1931,  that  an  application  for  a  tariff  on  imported  oats  has 
been  referred  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  investigation.  Public  hearings  are 
to  be  held  shortly.  At  the  present  time  oats  enter  the  Irish  Free  State  free  of 
duty,  while  oatmeal,  including  groats  and  rolled  oats,  is  dutiable  at  2s.  6d.  (60 
cents)  per  112  pounds. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Fiji 

C.   M.   CROFT,   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Auckland,  June  29,  1931. — By  an  ordinance  adopted  in  Fiji  on  June  1, 
1931,  the  tariff  on  a  number  of  commodities  has  been  so  altered  as  to  provide 
additional  preference  on  these  articles  when  they  originate  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  New  Zealand,  or  Hongkong.  The  tariff  schedule  has  been  pro- 
vided covering  eight  items  in  the  existing  tariff  which  have  been  cancelled,  and 
twenty-two  substituted  therefor.  The  twenty-two  items  concerned  provide  for 
three  rates  of  duty — (1)  rate  for  scheduled  countries;  (2)  British  preferential 
rate;  and  (3)  general  rate.  The  "rate  for  scheduled  countries''  applies  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Hongkong,  the  British  prefer- 
ential rate  to  other  countries  within  the  Empire,  and  the  general  tariff  rates  to 
foreign  countries. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  exporters,  the  new  rates  are  given  below: 


Scheduled 

British 

Article 

Countries 

Preferential 

General 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  cider,  perry,  hop 

and  other 

beers  when  containing  more  than 

2  per  cent 

.  .per  gal. 

4s. 

5s. 

6s. 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  cider,  perry,  hop 

and  other 

beers   when   containing   more   than   2  per 

cent  proof  spirit,  in  wood  or  jar 

.  .per  gal. 

3s. 

4s. 

5s. 

20% 

30% 

40% 

ad  val. 

20% 

30% 

40% 

ad  val. 

20% 

30% 

40% 

Bran  

20% 

30% 

40% 

20% 

30% 

40% 

3d. 

4id. 

6d. 

10% 

10% 

25% 

Flax  and  hemp  

.  .ad  val. 

20% 

30% 

40% 

Fish  

20% 

30% 

40% 

Fruit,  dried  

.  .ad  val. 

20% 

30% 

40% 

Fruit,  fresh  

.  .ad  val. 

Free 

10% 

20% 

Golden  syrup  and  treacle  

ad  val. 

20% 

30% 

40% 

Grease,  tallow  and  fat  

.  .ad  val. 

10% 

20% 

35% 

20% 

30% 

40% 

Hops  

per  lb. 

9d. 

Is. 

Is.  6d. 

Jams  and  jollies  

10% 

20% 

35% 

20% 

30% 

40% 

Pipes,  earthenware  

,  ,  ad  val. 

10% 

20% 

35  % 

Soap,  laundry,  in  bar  or  cake,  and  sand- 

Id. 

lid. 

2d. 

Soap,  not  otherwise  enumerated  .  .  . 

ad  val. 

20% 

30% 

40% 

ad  val. 

Free 

10% 

20% 

France  Decreases  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  10  per  Cent 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1433 
(July  18),  page  121,  regarding  a  decrease  from  20  to  15  per  cent  in  the  percent- 
age of  foreign  wheat  allowed  in  the  making  of  bread  flour,  Mr.  P.  M.  Belanger, 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  under  date  of  July  25  that, 
effective  immediately,  this  percentage  has  been  further  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 
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Italian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  July  11,  1931,  that  by  royal  decree-law  of  June  25,  1931  (No.  867), 
issued  on  July  9.  the  Italian  import  duty  on  rye  has  been  increased  from  16.50 
lire  per  100  kg.  to  36.50  lire;  and  on  rye  flour  from  23.90  lire  to  50.90  lire  per 
101)  kg.  On  frozen  meat,  which  was  free  of  duty,  a  general  tariff  of  100  lire  per 
100  kg.  has  been  levied,  and  a  conventional  duty  of  25  lire  per  100  kg.  for 
countries  enjoying  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  Canada  comes  under 
this  category. 

The  above-mentoned  new  tariffs  were  effective  as  from  July  9,  1931. 
[The  Italian  lira  is  equivalent  to  5-26  Canadian  cents;   100  kg.  equals  220-4  pounds.] 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  27 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  27,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  July  20,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending 

AVeelv  ending 

Bank  Ri 

July  20 

July  27 

\    ±    i  ■ 

IPound 

4  8666 

C?  A  Oftftft 

$4 . ooob 

S!    n  1 1 1  i  n  rr 

.  1407 

.  14116 

. 14108 

10 

. 13935 

. 14007 

2£ 

.  uu  /  z 

. UU 161 

. 00742 

O  1 

8£ 

.  Uzysz 

.  Uzy / / 

4 

.  ZOoU 

O  ft  1 1 

.  ZDolO 

O  1 

 Markka 

09^9 

.  U ZOZ 

.  UZOoV 

A0SO7 

0 

n*3Q9 

.  uoyz 

.03924 

.03921 

9*389 

.  2366 

.23781 

10 

4 . oDOO 

4.86528 

4.8568 

o  1 

3£. 

m  on 

.01303 

.12994 

9 

Holland  

.  4UZU 

.40295 

.40458 

2 

. 17567 

.1746 

9 

Italy  

.0526 

.05235 

.05250 

5^ 

.1930 

.017783 

.01777 

.2680 

.2671 

.26816 

4 

1.0805 

.04450 

.04425 

74 

8 

.0060 

.00598 

.00598 

.0925 

.09106 

6* 

!2680 

.2674 

.26836 

3 

.1930 

. 19455 

.19572 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.00328 

1.00343 

14 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.31101 

.29852 

.1196 

.07022 

.07174 

.1217 

.12164 

.12166 

9 

.9733 

.96937 

.96957 

7 

 Peso 

.4985 

.49300 

.49308 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.28091 

.28096 

7 

.1930 

.17808 

.17434 

1.0342 

.55180 

.51175 

1.0000 

.  9993 

.  9993 

 Dollar 

.24821 

.24684 

.3650 

.36368 

.36374 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.49511 

.49499 

5.11 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.40432 

.40388 

ii 

 Tael 

.30913 

. 30855 

Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.44144 

.44151 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

. 56434 

.56443 

 $1 

 n 

1.013 

1.00*%4— 1.0P%4  1.003Ms2—  1, 

.013%2  — 

 $i 

4.8666 

4 . 8659 

4.8716 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

l.OO4^— 1.0161, 

k  1.002%2— 1 

.02%2  — 

.0392 

.03941 

. 03934 

.0392 

.03941 

. 03934 

Ecypt  . .  . .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

4.99001 

4.9814 
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UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  No.  45043,  effective  August  1,  1931,  alters 
slightly  the  list  of  articles  which  were  exempted  from  payment  of  United  States 
consular  invoice  fees,  as  set  forth  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1427 
(June  6,  1931),  page  936.  The  new  order  states  that,  for  administrative  reasons, 
it  has  been  decided  that  consular  invoices  will  be  required  for  wool  of  all  kinds, 
including  wool  on  the  skin,  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  tea,  coffee,  and  dairy 
products,  except  milk  and  cream.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  substituting 
for  "  agricultural  products,  crude  or  unmanufactured,"  the  following  heading 
in  the  list  of  exemptions:  "  agricultural  products,  crude  or  unmanufactured, 
except  opium  and  coca  leaves,  wool  of  all  kinds  (including  wool  on  the  skin), 
hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  tea,  coffee,  and  dairy  products  other  than  milk 
and  cream 

MEXICO   ON  A   SILVER  BASIS 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  cabled 
under  date  July  26  as  follows:  — 

"  New  currency  law  passed  on  July  25  puts  Mexico  on  a  silver  basis.  All 
gold  currency  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  to  anticipate  the 
course  of  exchange.  Exporters  should  watch  movements  very  carefully  and  it 
might  be  advisable  to  secure  telegraphic  confirmation  of  outstanding  orders." 

[Recent  reports  on  the  currency  situation  in  Mexico  were  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1429  (June  20)  and  1432  (July  11).] 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor:  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  sen;d  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1924.  Codfish. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  Canadian 
codfish,  large  size,  split,  well  dried  and  as  white  as  possible.  Must  be  packed  in  tin-lined 
cases  in  lots  of  41  ^  kilograms  net,  weighing  with  the  tin  45  kilograms.  C.i.f.  quotations  to 
be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

192,5.  Dried  Apples.— Quotations  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  and  preferably  samples,  are  required 
by  Amsterdam  agent. 

1928.  Sardines. — Agent  in  Amsterdam  h  interested  in  representing  Canadian  exporters. 

1927.  Salmon.— Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  establishing  connections  in  the  Nether- 
lands should  submit  full  particulars  on  canned  salmon. 

1928.  Canned  Lobster.— A  French  commission  agent  desires  to  secure  exclusive  repre- 
sentation for  France  of  Canadian  lobster  exporters. 

1929.  Potatoes. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  seed  and  edible  potatoes. 

1980.  Grain.— Firm  of  buyers  in  Rotterdam  desire  quotations  on  all  kinds  of  low- 
Quality  and  damaged  grains. 

1931.  Feeding  Stuffs. — Exporters  of  oilcake,  etc.,  should  submit  quotations  to  buying 
concern  in  Rotterdam. 
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Miscellaneous 

1932.  Cod  Liver  Oil. — An  agent  in  Amsterdam  wishes  to  secure  representation  of  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

1933.  Fish  Meal.— Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  cater  to  the  Dutch  market 
should  communicate  with  agent  in  Amsterdam. 

1934.  Fish  Meal. — Rotterdam  firm  desire  exclusive  agencv  for  the  sale  of  fish  meal  in 
the  Netherlands, 

1935.  Artificial  Silk  Thread. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  import  artificial 
silk  thread  from  Canada.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  and  samples  should  be  sent  to 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires;  samples  to  be  sent  by  sample 
post  in  packages  weighing  less  than  1  pound. 

1930.  Hair  and  Clothes  Brushes. — An  English  firm  of  merchants  operating  in  the 
Indian  and  other  Eastern  markets  have  received  an  inquiry  from  one  of  their  branches  for 
particulars  and  quotations  on  superior  quality  military  hair  and  clothes  brushes  from 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

1937.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  Trinidad  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  kraft  wrapping  paper. 

193S.  Peg  wood  for  Shoe-pegging  Machine. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires 
would  like  to  obtain  from  Canada  pegwood  for  shoe-pegging  machine,  in  sizes  i,  %6,  and 
f  inch.    Samples  on  file  at  Department. 

1939.  Shoemakers'  Cutting  Boards. — 'Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like 
to  obtain  from  Canada  shoemakers'  cutting  boards,  size  40  inches  by  20  inches  by  3  inches. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires;  full  particulars  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

1940.  Wooden  Blocks  for  Clicking  Machine. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires 
would  like  to  obtain  from  Canada  wooden  blocks  for  clicking  machine,  sizes  6  inches  by 
18  inches  by  36  inches  and  5  inches  by  18  inches  by  36  inches.  Prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires; 
full  particulars  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1941.  Leather. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  tanners  and  leather  manufacturers  would 
like  to  purchase  chrome-tanned  horsehide.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  requested  to  submit 
samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling. 

1942.  Gloves. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  tanners  and  glove  manufacturers,  with  facili- 
ties for  factoring  work  gloves,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  for  chrome 
horsehide  work  gloves.  Quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling,  together  with 
samples. 

1943.  Radio  Receivers. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  radio  receivers.  Full  information,  catalogues,  and  c.i.f.  prices  should 
be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1944.  Battery  Boxes. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  woulgLJ^e  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  battery  boxes.  Catalogues  with  full  information  and  c.i.f.  prices 
should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1945.  Lenses  for  Automobile  Lights. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires 
would  like  agency  for  lenses  for  automobile  lights.  Catalogues,  full  information,  and  c.i.f. 
prices  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner.  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1946.  Calcium  Carbide. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  desire  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  calcium  carbide  on  commission  basis  only. 

1947.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — An  import  firm  in  Hongkong  ask  to  be  supplied  with 
samples  and  prices  of  various  qualities  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

1948.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — An  import  firm  in  Hongkong  ask  to  be  supplied  with 
samples  and  prices  of  various  qualities  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

1949.  Grain  Elevators. — Belgrade  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  builders  of 
grain  elevators  with  a  view  to  doing  business  in  Yugoslavia. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing-  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montclare,  Aug.  5  and  Sept.  3;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  11;  Beaver- 
brae,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  21;  Beaverford,  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  4 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Brant  County,  Aug.  21;  Grey  County,  Sept.  12 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Aug.  22;  Salacia,  Sept.  5 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Liue;  Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  8  and  Sept.  19. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Ton*  Head,  Aug.  8;  Kenbane  Head,  Aug.  26 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  26 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Sept.  15;  Odens- 
holm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  31. 
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To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Odensholm,  'Swedish-American-Mexico  Line, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Aug.  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Melita,  Aug.  21— both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Letitia.  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  11;  Athenia,  Aug.  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose,  Aug.  13  and  Sept.  10;  Montcalm,  Aug.  27 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  26— both  Hamburg- American  and  North  German 
Lloyd. 

To  Havre.— Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Brant  County,  Aug.  21;  Evanger,  Sept.  11— all 
County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6  and  28;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4; 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  12  and  Sept.  2;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  19;  Melita,  Aug.  21; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Antonia, 
Aug.  21 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12;  Laurentic,  Aug.  29;  Megantic, 
Sept.  5— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug. 
21;  Beaverford.  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Aug.  7; 
Alaunia,  Aug.  14;  Aurania,  Aug.  21;   Ausonia,  Aug.  28 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen.  Aug.  6;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  13;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Aug.  20;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  27;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  3 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Aug.  7;  Cairnglen,  Aug.  21 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  Aug.  11;  Kings  County,  Aug.  31;  Evanger,  Sept.  11 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  5. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Va Ilarsa,  Aug.  23;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Sept.  10 — 
both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Sen  ice. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo.  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  St.  Lucia.  Guadeloupe. 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Canadian  National 
SS.,  Aug.  8 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau.  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  Canadian  National  9S.,  Aug.  14. 

To  Bermuda  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Aug.  15;  Consul  Horn, 
Aug.  30;  Marie  Horn.  Sept.  14— all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— Cathcart,  Canadian  National  SS.,  Aug.  7. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National  SS..  Aug.  29. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Calumet,  Aug.  25;  Calgary,  Sept.  25— both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.— ^Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  Sept.  18— both  Canadian  National  SS.;  Halizones,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  8  (calls 
at  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  only). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierrc-Miquelon.—H&risi,  Aug.  6  and  20  and  Sept.  3  and 
17;  Fleurus,  Aug.  14  and  28  and  Slept.  11  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney)— both  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness-Rod  Cross  Line,  Aug.  8  and  22  and  Sept.  5  and  19 
(also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland.  Aug.  4  and  19  and  Sept.  2;  North  Voyageur, 
Aug.  10  and  24  and  Sept.  7— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15;    Newfoundland,  Sept.  1 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Maryland,  Aug.  11;   Missouri,  Sept.  8 — both  White  Star  Line. 
To  Gothenburg—  Drottningholm,  Aug.  13;  Gripsholm,  Sept.  28 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Sept.  13;   Wesfernland,  (Sept.  27— both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  Aug.  4  and  18;  Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  11  and  25— both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  1 — both  Furness 
Line;  Farnorth,  Aug.  8  and  22;  Sambro,  Aug.  15 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St. 
Pierre) ;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  6  and  20  and  Sept.  3  (also  calls 
at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  4;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  22 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  ana  Demerara. — Champlain,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  13. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— Catheart,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  10  (also  calls  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti"). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo.— Marie  Horn,  Aug.  5;  Fernebo,  Aug 
20;  Consul  Horn,  Sept.  4— all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— -Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  5  and  19  and  Sept.  5;  Empress  of  France, 
Ar,-.  15  and  Sept.  12;   Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta— City  of  Kobe,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Aug.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
1  incent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  Canadian  National  SS.,  Aug.  10. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  10;  Ixion,  Aug. 
11;  Tyndareus,  Sept.  8— both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Tacoma, 
Tacoma  Oriontal  Steamship  Co.,  Aug.  25  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar, 
Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Aug.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  29;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu).  Sept.  12— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  Aug.  10;  Bel- 
lingham,  Sept.  10— both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu, 
but  not  at  Shanghai) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Aug.  28  (also  calls  at 
Dairen)  ;  Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Heian 
Maru.  Aug.  6;  Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  3 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Melville, 
Aug.  15;  Stuart,  Sept.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Oakworth,  August;  Elmworth,  September — both  Australian-B.C.  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Aug.  19;  Niagara,  Sept.  16 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.-— Kota  Baroe, 
Aug.  4;   Silverash,  Sept.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  August;  Golden 
Cloud  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Aug.  15;  Golden  West,  Sept.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line.  Aug.  29  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier). 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Aug.  2;  Loch  Katrine,  Aug.  13; 
Drechtdyk,  Aug.  16;  Dinteldyk,  Aug.  29--all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  South- 
ampton) . 

To  London,  Liverpool  and,  Glasgow. — Moveria,  Aug.  5;  Parthenia,  Aug.  23;  Gracia, 
Slept.  20 — all  Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Aug.  S;  Oakland, 
Aug.  20;   Vancouver,  Sept.  1;   Seattle,  Sept.  15 — all  Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  Sept.  9  (also  calls  at  Plymouth 
and  London). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Aug.  15; 
Timavo,  Aug.  27 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Antonia,  Aug.  13;  Washington,  Aug. 
28;   San  Diego,  Sept.  15 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — Hollywood,  Aug.  9;  West  Notus,  Aug.  27 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — John  Bakke,  Knutsen 
Line,  about  Sept.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Aug.  22;  Point  Gorda, 
Sept.  23— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning:  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Detposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — GaMe  Obrapia  35, 
liavana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  tlhe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  p]ast, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  [slands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  IIeasman  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address. 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers' 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner^  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sanso-me  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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EFFECT  OF  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  ON  GERMAN  IMPORT  TRADE 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  22,  1931. — The  German  financial  crisis  and  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  to  regulate  banking  transactions  have  unavoidably 
involved  the  German  import  trade  in  great  difficulties.  The  emergency  decree  on 
banking  transactions  has  confined  dealings  in  foreign  exchange  to  the  Reichs- 
bank,  but  the  Reichsbank  has  exercised  its  right  to  appoint  other  banks  to 
transact  foreign  exchange  dealings  on  its  behalf  on  a  commission  basis.  The 
general  regulations  restricting  payments  by  banks  and  transfers  between  banks 
out  of  accounts  existing  before  July  16  have  made  it  difficult  for  importers  to 
secure  the  necessary  foreign  currency  to  meet  their  obligations,  while  there  are 
also  delays  in  securing  cheques  in  foreign  currency  from  the  Reichsbank  for 
those  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessary  foreign  exchange.  Some 
importers  are  able  to  take  up  documents  through  facilities  granted  by  their 
banks  out  of  funds  held  abroad  and  others  are  able  to  liquidate  their  obligations 
out  of  their  own  resources,  but  in  many  cases  documents  are  being  withheld 
because  the  importers  are  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  foreign  exchange. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  have  led  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  make  representations  to  the  Government  that  the 
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banks  should  be  authorized  to  make  payments  out  of  credit  balances  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  documents  covering  imported  goods. 

It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  government  measures  is  to  check  the 
flight  of  capital  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  regular  business. 
The  present  difficulties  confronting  importers  therefore  should  gradually  be 
removed  as  the  financial  crisis  is  overcome.  The  delay  in  securing  cheques  in 
foreign  currency  from  the  Reichsbank  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  deliberate 
deflationary  policy  followed  by  that  institution,  and  this  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  legitimate  import  trade  should  also  be  removed. as  soon  as  the  strong  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  result  in  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  reserves  in 
foreign  currency. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  importers  are  unavoidably  affected  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  situation  and  as  a  consequence  import  trade  is  practically 
at  a  standstill.  Few  orders  are  being  placed  abroad  for  foreign  goods.  The 
situation  should  right  itself  in  time  with  the  general  liquidation  of  the  financial 
crisis.  Canadian  exporters  doing  business  with  Germany  should  endeavour  to 
correctly  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  present  difficulties  confronting  German 
importers  in  the  taking  up  of  documents  and  should  not  allow  the  existing 
abnormal  situation  to  unduly  influence  their  attitude  towards  dealings  with 
Germany.  The  acceptance  of  German  orders  for  Canadian  products  should  still 
be  possible  under  the  reasonable  precautions  which  the  Canadian  banks  should 
be  in  a  position  to  advise. 

GERMAN  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[  1  reichsmark  =  $0  •  238] 

Hamburg,  July  24,  1931. — Until  the  close  of  1930  German  foreign  trade  had 
made  an  exceptionally  good  showing  in  view  of  the  prevalent  depression.  Dur- 
ing that  year  the  volume  of  imports  fell  by  15  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1929,  but  the  volume  of  exports  only  decreased  by  8  per  cent.  During  the 
current  year  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the 
economic  depression.  Imports  and  exports  continued  to  decrease,  but  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  was  maintained  which  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  amounted  to  601,074,000  reichsmarks  including  reparation  deliveries  in 
kind,  as  against  a  favourable  balance  of  57,228,000  reichsmarks  for  the  same 
period  of  1930. 

The  unemployed,  which  at  the  end  of  February  numbered  5,042,000 — the 
greatest  on  record — was  reduced  to  3,982,000  by  the  end  of  June.  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year  the  reduction  was  only  725,000,  though 
the  highest  figure  reached  in  that  period  was  lower  than  that  of  February  last. 
The  non-appearance  of  any  substantial  business  improvement  occasioned  a  new 
wave  of  uncertainty  and  pessimism  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  but  the 
downward  trend  of  the  unemployment,  together  with  the  indices  which  reflect 
German  trade  and  industry,  gave  the  impression  that  the  industrial  situation 
was  very'  serious  but  that  the  decline  was  apparently  slackening. 

There  was  a  general  belief  that  business  improvement  must  await  greater 
political  tranquility.  Such  an  attitude  psychologically  retarded  improvement, 
but  was  based  on  the  lack  of  available  capital  and  purchasing  power  in  Ger- 
many necessary  for  the  stimulation  of  consumption.  The  emergency  finance 
decree  of  the  Government  which  was  to  become  effective  July  1  would  further 
reduce  public  purchasing  power  through  the  increase  in  taxes  and  reduction  of 
salaries  and  pensions,  while  capital  in  large  amounts  was  already  held  abroad 
for  the  purposes  of  tax  evasion.    Drastic  methods,  however,  had  to  be  adopted, 
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for  from  1926  onwards  the  Reich  revenues  consistently  fell  short  of  expenditures 
until  the  Government  was  faced  with  an  accumulated  deficit  of  1,283-7  million 
marks.  One  main  contributory  cause  of  this  development  was  the  unsatis- 
factory financial  relation  of  the  States  and  Communes  to  the  Reich  which  is 
responsible  for  raising  most  of  their  revenues  but  has  little  control  over  their 
expenditures.  This  combined  with  debt  charges  caused  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  be  more  heavily  burdened  than  at  any  time  since  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency.  The  rigorous  measures  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  position  were  calculated  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium,  with 
credit  either  long  or  short,  however,  occupying  an  important  part. 

FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Then  followed  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  which  have  taken  place  so 
rapidly  that  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  outcome  is  still  obscure.  While  it  is 
emphatically  hoped  that  the  international  negotiations  may  find  a  happy  solu- 
tion for  the  alleviation  of  the  crisis,  the  situation  has  become  so  involved  and 
the  internal  confusion  so  great  that  at  best  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will 
be  a  long-drawn-out  process. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  which  gradually  increased  the  already  serious 
situation  have  culminated  in  the  present  impasse.  At  the  bottom  lies  the  infla- 
tion of  1919-23,  when  Germany  was  deprived  of  practically  all  her  liquid  work- 
ing capital,  subsequently  forcing  her  to  borrow  abroad.  The  majority  of  these 
borrowings  were  short-term  credits,  because  the  lenders  had  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  a  country  which  had  gone  through  inflation  to  make  permanent  invest- 
ments. This  process  was  greatly  facilitated  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
by  the  abundance  of  funds  which  the  world-wide  depression  rendered  idle  on 
the  international  money  markets,  and  the  relatively  high  level  of  rates  which 
was  maintained  in  Germany.  Apprehension  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries 
regarding  the  political  and  thereby  financial  outlook  in  this  country  became  pro- 
nounced following  the  political  crisis  arising  from  the  general  election  in  Sep- 
tember, 1930.  Uncertainty  was  further  aggravated  by  the  pronouncement "  of 
the  Austro-German  customs  proposal,  and  finally  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Austrian  Credit  Anstalt  early  in  June,  which  had  repercussions  beyond  the 
Austrian  frontier,  combined  with  the  difficulties  of  the  German  budgetary  situa- 
tion, confidence  was  severely  shaken  and  the  withdrawal  of  short-term  funds 
from  Germany  began.  The  Hoover  moratorium  was  then  announced,  but  the 
delay  in  its  general  acceptance  only  served  to  broadcast  Germany's  financial 
weakness,  with  the  result  that  credit  recalling  was  augmented  wTith  ever-increasing 
severity.  No  country  in  the  world  could  withstand  such  an  onslaught  as  has 
taken  place,  which  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  between  $750,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  in  less  than  two  months. 

ARGENTINA  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  BETTER  TIMES 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  gold  peso  equals  96  j  Canadian  cents  at  par] 

Buenos  Aires,  July  23,  1931. — The  first  five  months  of  the  year  show  that 
Argentina  has  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  20,000,000  gold  pesos  against 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  28,000,000  gold  pesos  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Increased  June  grain  shipments  exceeding  1,700,000  tons — which 
broke  all  records — together  with  heavy  forward  vessel  charterings,  lead  to  esti- 
mates of  a  favourable  1931  balance  of  100,000,000  gold  pesos  against  an  adverse 
balance  of  120,000,000  gold  pesos  in  !930,    The  depreciated  exchange  value  of 
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the  peso  has  acted  as  a  severe  check  on. imports,  the  tremendous  falling  off  of 
which  has  assisted  towards  the  above  result.  Details  covering  imports  will  not 
be  available  for  some  time,  but  some  of  the  figures  on  exports  during  the  first 
six  months  of  each  of  the  last  three  years  are  given  below: — 


First  Six  Months 

1931  1930  1929 

Wheat  tons  2,596,381  1.609.572  3,980,075 

.Maize  tons  3,836.122  1.498,942  2,236,655 

Linseed  tons  1,143.087  755.641  1.190,831 

Oats  tons  406.226  201.462  319.877 

Barley  tons  ]  68,569  63,279  177,808 

Flour  tons  40.968  51,067  65,553 

Wheat  products  -  tons  198,783  125,702  133,180 

Canned  meat  cases  1,078,169  1,685,689  1,833,963 

Quebracho  logs  tons  55.468  74,902  69,197 

Quebracho  extract  tons  73,455  96,807  78,193 

Butter  cases  516.080  448.091  441.562 

Hay  and  alfalfa  bales  1,578  6,196  64,939 

Frozen  beef  quarters  364,722  555,545  586.475 

Chilled  beef  quarters  2,548,065  2.521,497  2.733.258 

Frozen  mutton  carcases  474.174  775.346  631.786 

Frozen  lamb  carcases  1.780.872  1.370,330  1.197.718 

Wool  bales  266.376  228,693  243,908 

Hair  bales  3.398  3,840  3,691 

Cotton  bales  34.314  57,493  36,404 

Calf  skins  number  538.111  719,655  642.934 

Dry  ox  hides  number  525.509  518,511  400,216 

Salt  ox  hides  number  2.154.487  2.353,911  1.892.271 

Horse  hides  number  106.774  104,584  39.568 


CANADIAN   CATTLE   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  24,  1931. — Canadian  cattle  to  the  number  of  491  head,  which 
landed  in  Glasgow  on  Monday  last,  were  auctioned  at  Merklands  wharf 
yesterday.  Of  this  number  388  were  classified  as  stockers  or  stores,  and  the 
sales  ring  for  these  was  crowded  with  buyers  from  all  over  Scotland,  including 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Ayrshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  Forfarshire.  Bidding 
was  keen  and  the  prices  realized  were  good. 

Taking  a  random  lot  of  sixty  steers: — 

20  steers,  weighing  219    cwts.  (112  lbs.)  made   £  536 

20  steers,  weighing  220 J  cwts.  made   533 

20  steers,  weighing  211    cwts.  made  .."   538 

60  steers,  weighing  650|  cwts.  made   £1,607 

The  average  price  obtained  was  therefore  £2  9s.  5d.  per  live  hundredweight, 
or  10-5  cents  a  pound.  This  is  a  good  average  index  of  the  prices  realized, 
which  were  considerably  higher  than  for  the  last  lot  arriving  in  Glasgow  in  April. 

Fortunately  the  foot-and-mouth  situation  in  this  country  has  been  clearing 
so  rapidly  that  the  restrictions  regarding  the  movement  of  cattle  were  lifted, 
but  only  just  in  time  to  permit  this  shipment  access  to  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

Everyone  concerned  was  much  impressed  with  the  outstanding  quality  of 
the  cattle,  and  it  seems  that  the  exporters  have  nothing  to  learn  if  this  lot  is 
a  sample  of  what  Canada  can  ship.  The  coarse-boned  and  "  leggy  "  features 
formerly  characteristic  of  Canadian  shipments  were  not  in  evidence. 

A  large  proportion  were  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  class,  pure  black,  and  it 
was  this  type,  most  pure-bred  or  three-parts  so,  that  reached  top  price.  Here- 
fords  and  Hereford  crosses  also  bulked  largely,  and  Shorthorn  crosses  had  a 
fair  representation.  It  is  understood  that  the  chief  destinations  of  those  bought 
for  short  keep  were  the  Lothians  and  the  grazing  districts  of  Perth  and  Forfar. 
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One  important  livestock  salesman,  who  has  had  long  experience  with  Cana- 
dian cattle,  and  who  sold  some  of  the  above,  states  that  Canadian  shippers 
would  do  well  to  include  all  fat  or  conditioned  animals,  where  the  law  permits, 
among  the  store  or  stocker  class  rather  than  the  fat  class  required  to  be 
slaughtered  within  ten  days  at  the  port  of  disembarkation.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  "  fat "  sales  ring  is  attended  by  local  Glasgow  butchers  only, 
whereas  the  stocker  ring  is  crowded  with  buyers,  not  only  farmers  wanting 
stores  for  conditioning,  but  butchers  from  Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  as  well  as 
Glasgow.  The  Edinburgh  or  Dundee  butcher  must  buy  in  the  stocker  ring,  as 
these  animals  may  be  moved  to  any  point.  He  does  not  go  near  the  fat  ring. 
The  result  is  that  the  strongest  demand  and  the  keenest  bidding  is  in  the  stocker 
sales  ring,  and  better  prices  are  realized. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  COARSE  GRAINS 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oats 

Liverpool,  July  15,  1931.— For  the  years  1930,  1929,  and  1928  the  oat  pro- 
duction in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  estimated  at  19,500,000  quarters  (320 
pounds),  22,820,000  quarters,  and  21,430,000  quarters  respectively.  Imports 
during  the  same  period  were  rated  at  only  3,250,000  quarters,  2,250,000  quar- 
ters, and  2,260,000  quarters — roughly  about  one-ninth  of  the  home  production. 

Oats  are  imported  into  all  the  leading  ports,  London  being  by  far  the  most 
important  centre.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  trade  has  dropped  off  consider- 
ably during  the  past  few  years  in  all  ports,  due  to  the  general  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  use  of  horses 
for  transport  purposes,  thus  limiting  to  a  considerable  extent  one  important  out- 
let of  consumption.  Some  idea  of  the  position  of  Liverpool  in  the  trade  as  com- 
pared with  London  is  afforded  by  the  following  import  figures: — 

Imports  of  Foreign  Oats  (320  Pounds  Quarter) 

1930  1929  1928 

London                                                           1,577,400  1.361,400  1,329,400 

Liverpool                                                          257,500  212,100  156,600 

Total:  England  and  Wales                   ..       2,797,500  2,353,500  2,324,100 

The  principal  shipments  to  Liverpool  are  from  Canada,  Ireland,  Chile, 
Argentina,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Poland.  Supplies  of  Cana- 
dian, American,  Chilian,  and  Argentine  oats  are  usually  available  the  year 
round,  while  imports  from  Russia  and  Germany  are  inclined  to  be  spasmodic.  At 
the  time  of  writing  Russian  oats  have  been  off  the  market  for  some  time,  and 
business  has  been  going  forward  with  supplies  from  the  first  four  of  the  countries 
mentioned.  Under  normal  conditions  exports  from  Canada  increase  during  the 
period  from  May  to  July — when  the  home  crop  is  off  the  market — reviving  again 
in  December.  Exports  from  Chile  and  Argentina  are  highest  from  January  to 
March;  from  the  United  States,  from  August  to  September;  and  from  European 
countries  around  October.  Last  year  conditions  were  somewhat  altered  by  the 
heavy  influx  of  oats  from  Russia,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  similar  condition 
will  prevail  this  year.    Supplies  from  Germany  have  also  been  abnormal. 

DISPOSITION  OF  IMPORTS 

Oats  are  imported  into  Liverpool  through  some  five  or  six  agents  who  are 
in  constant  cable  communication  with  overseas  shippers.  These  agents  make  all 
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the  necessary  arrangements,  but  the  oats  are  usually  bought  on  c.i.f.  terms  by 
millers  and  merchants,  who  in  turn  either  sell  to  country  dealers  or  grind  them 
in  their  own  mills  and  dispose  of  the  product  in  the  form  of  well-known  "feeds" 
to  smaller  distributors.  While  the  horse-feed  market  has  declined,  the  use  of 
a  Large  number  of  heavy  draught  horses  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  provides 
possibly  the  principal  outlet  for  Liverpool  imports,  poultry-raising  being  second 
in  importance.  Lancashire  is  the  chief  centre  for  this  branch  of  the  farming 
industry,  and  provides  an  excellent  outlet  for  Liverpool  provender  millers. 

In  many  respects  home-grown  oats  are  regarded  as  almost  ideal  for  feed 
purposes  in  this  country.  They  are  "  bold,"  plump,  thin-skinned,  and  have  a 
high  protein  content,  but  on  account  of  the  climate  their  moisture  content  is 
about  6  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  most  imported  oats.  While  well  adapted 
to  clipping  and  crushing  for  horse  and  cattle  feed,  the  local  product  is  too  damp 
for  Sussex  grinding  for  use  in  poultry  feeds. 

The  better  grades  of  Canadian  oats  are  preferred  for  Sussex  grinding, 
because  of  their  dryness  and  whiteness,  but  are  at  some  disadvantage  for  clip- 
ping because  of  their  thinness.  It  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  Cana- 
dian oats  imported  into  Liverpool  is  ground  for  poultry  feed.  Russian  oats, 
when  available,  offer  the  most  serious  competition  to  the  Canadian  product  in 
this  market. 

Because  of  their  colour,  Chilian  tawny  and  Argentine  oats  are  limited  in 
their  uses  on  this  market.  Of  the  two,  Chilian  are  preferred,  and  the  highest 
grade  Chilian  oats,  such  as  Storm  King,  very  closely  approximate  high-grade 
Canadian  oats,  but  the  well-known  Chilian  tawny  are  sold  mostly  for  horse- 
feed  purposes.  Some  millers  regard  Chilian  and  Argentine  oats  as  the  equal  of 
Canadian  for  oatmeal  milling.  United  States  oats  are  much  softer  than  the 
Canadian  product. 

Besides  the  better  grades  used  for  poultry  feed,  a  large  quantity  of  cheap 
Canadian  mixed  feed  oats  is  imported,  crushed  and  mixed  with  other  oats  of 
higher  moisture  content,  and  sold  for  cattle  or  horse  feed.  It  is  also  stated  that 
cheap  Canadian  mixed  feed  oats  have  been  shipped  to  the  South  of  England 
to  be  mixed  with  barley  and  used  for  pig  feed. 

The  Argentine  crop  has  been  on  this  market  for  the  past  few  weeks  with 
low  prices  ruling  and  business  apparently  not  moving  very  fast.  Canada  has 
enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  but  this  will  likely  show  some  curtailment  with 
the  influx  of  Russian  oats,  imports  of  which,  judging  by  the  acreage  reports, 
should  be  greater  than  in  recent  years.  Russian  oats  are  quoted  at  14s.  9d. 
($3.58)  c.i.f.  per  quarter  (320  pounds),  and  business  has  been  done  at  14s.  6d. 
($3.52)  for  shipments  during  the  last  part  of  July. 

Barley 

Total  imports  of  barley  into  England  and  Wales  in  1930  have  been  placed 
at  3,565,500  quarters  (400  pounds).  Of  this  quantity,  Bristol  received  1,243,900 
quarters,  London  787,300,  Hull  772,000,  and  Liverpool  217,300  quarters,  or  an 
average  of  3-8  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  These 
figures  indicate  that  Liverpool  is  not  a  leading  barley  port,  and  corresponding 
statistics  for  a  period  of  years  show  its  relative  unimportance  as  compared  with 
either  Hull  or  Bristol.  Hull,  because  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  brewers  and 
maltsters  in  Yorkshire  and  adjacent  districts,  is  the  main  port  in  the  North  of 
England  for  malting  barley;  and  Bristol,  in  addition  to  using  barley  for  malt- 
ing, is  adjacent  to  those  South  of  England  counties  which  prefer  barley  for 
stock-  and  pig-feeding  purposes.  Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  an  area 
which  utilizes  maize  wherever  possible  in  its  animal  feeds.  Barley  for  malting 
and,  to  a  greater  extent,  for  feed  purposes  is  of  course  imported  into  Liverpool, 
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but  due  to  local  conditions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  firms  in  this  city  to  import 
through  the  other  centres  mentioned. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  consistent  sources  of 
supply  of  barley  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Californian  barley  being  well  suited 
for  malting  purposes,  as  are  also  certain  grades  from  Chile  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  Canadian  and,  more  recently,  Russian  imports  are  next  in 
importance — barleys  from  both  of  these  sources  being  extensively  used  for 
animal  feeds — and  are  closely  followed  by  exports  from  the  Danubian  valley 
(largely  Rumanian),  Northern  Africa.  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chile,  with 
smaller  and  more  irregular  shipments  from  other  countries.  Added  to  the 
imports,  there  is  a  large  supply  of  home-grown  barley,  which  for  England  and 
Wales  is  estimated  at  about  1,077,000  tons  a  year.  Most  of  the  home-grown 
barley  comes  on  this  market  between  September  and  January  and  is  used  for 
malting  and  feed. 

In  Northern  Africa  harvesting  takes  place  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  the 
product  is  usually  on  this  market  soon  afterwards.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
growers  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  this  year,  and  are 
not  likely  to  push  the  sale  of  barley. 

Harvests  in  the  United  States,  the  Danubian  countries,  and  Russia  approxi- 
mate closest  to  the  time  of  the  Canadian  harvest,  and  play  an  important  part 
in  governing  the  market  conditions  for  Canadian  barley.  In  the  opinion  of 
members  of  the  trade  in  Liverpool,  Russia  in  the  last  two  years  has  become 
Canada's  chief  competitor.  Much  of  the  "  feed  "  barley  is  ground  by  provender 
millers  into  barley  meal.  Russian  bailey  is  said  to  be  comparatively  free  from 
extraneous  matter  and  to  have  a  somewhat  plumper  grain  than  Canadian.  In 
addition,  Russian  barley  has  been  sold  at  extremely  low  levels,  business  having 
been  done  last  year  at  as  low  as  lis.  9d.  ($2.85)  c.i.f.  per  quarter;  large  quan- 
tities were  disposed  of  to  local  millers. 

Prospects  for  the  current  season  do  not  appear  promising.  Due  to  lack  of 
Russian  supplies  during  the  past  few  months,  fair  quantities  of  Canadian  and 
Danubian  barley  have  found  a  market  here.  There  have  been  heavy  charter- 
ings  for  Russian  shipments  during  August,  September,  and  October,  and  reports 
indicate  that  the  Russian  acreage  is  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  acres  in  excess 
of  last  year.  The  price  quoted  for  shipment  in  the  first  half  of  August  is,  at 
the  time  of  writing  14s.  9d.  ($3.58)  per  quarter,  or,  after  allowing  credit  terms 
and  a  5  per  cent  discount  to  certain  buyers,  about  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  quarter 
lower  than  Canadian  offerings.  It  is  considered  probable  that,  due  to  contem- 
plated arrangements  between  German  industrialists  and  Danubian  barley 
shippers,  some  of  the  Danubian  crop  will  be  diverted  to  Germany  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Russian  supplies,  which  will  have  to  find  an  outlet  on  this  market.  The 
present  cheap  price  of  maize,  which  is  being  sold  at  £3  9s.  3d.  ($16.85)  per  ton 
as  compared  with  £4  6s.  ($20.92)  for  barley,  is  an  inducement  for  Liverpool 
millers  to  use  as  much  maize  as  possible. 

Another  feature  of  the  barley  trade  which  is  likely  to  restrict  the  market 
for  Canadian  barley  is  the  enforcement  of  the  fertilizer  and  feedstuffs  regula- 
tions in  Part  2  of  the  fourth  schedule  of  the  Fertilizer  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act, 
1926,  which  stipulate  that  barley  meal  be  made  from  "  commercially  pure  barley, 
as  grown."  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  a  circular  letter  under  date  of  April 
14,  1930,  interprets  this  limitation  to  mean  that  "  barley  is  not  commercially 
pure  unless  it  would  be  accepted  by  a  well-informed  purchaser  as  proper  delivery 
in  fulfilment  of  contract  for  the  purchase  of  barley;  and  that  a  crop  of  barley 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  other  grains  and  weed  seeds  would  not  be 
1  commercially  pure  '  even  though  it  were  '  as  grown 
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This  office  is  informed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  that,  while  no  exact  per- 
centage of  foreign  grain3  etc.,  is  specified,  it  is  considered  that  impurities  should 
be  limited  to  about  3  per  cent.  Several  prosecutions  have  already  taken  place 
under  this  regulation,  and  some  country  millers  hesitate  to  accept  Canadian 
barley  lost  it  contain  as  much  as  6  per  cent  of  other  seeds,  etc. 

The  market  for  malting  barley  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Cana- 
dian authorities  in  the  past  two  years.  Details  of  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions may  be  obtained  an  application  to  the  Dominion  Cerealist,  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

LINSEED 

United  Kingdom  statistics  show  that  of  the  284,413  tons  of  linseed  brought 
into  the  country  in  1929,  some  142,099  tons  were  received  at  the  port  of  Hull, 
62,733  tons  at  London,  17,711  tons  at  Liverpool,  and  14,253  tons  at  Bristol. 
Hull  is  the  largest  linseed-crushing  centre  in  this  area.  Liverpool  has  only  two 
seed-crushing  mills  of  importance,  one  being  part  of  a  large  combine,  purchases 
for  which  are  controlled  from  London. 

In  1925  Canada  was  credited  with  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  1,505 
tons  of  linseed,  but  in  subsequent  years  supplies  were  discontinued.  At  present 
Argentina  supplies  about  three-quarters  of  the  linseed  imported,  and  India  the 
major  share  of  the  remainder;  Liverpool  imports  are  almost  exclusively  from 
Argentina.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  there  were  record-breaking 
shipments  from  Argentina,  and  buying  was  fairly  heavy  at  prices  ranging 
between  £8  ($38.93)  and  £9  ($43.80)  per  ton.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
there  will  be  only  a  normal  carry-over,  and  prices  have  advanced  to  £9  10s. 
($46.23)  and  £9  15s.  ($47.45)— an  increase  of  about  20s.  ($4.86)  in  recent  weeks. 
One  large  buyer  reports  that  his  mills  are  now  sufficiently  stocked  to  carry 
them  through  the  season.  The  new  Argentine  crop  of  flax  should  appear  on  this 
market  in  November  and  December. 

The  usual  trade  channels  are  followed  in  selling  Mx  seed — through  brokers 
to  buyers  on  behalf  of  crushing  mills  or  other  merchant  houses — but  this  practice 
is  not  rigidly  adhered  to,  as  recently  it  was  reported  that  Russia  had  disposed 
of  large  quantities  of  linseed  direct  to  a  well-known  distributing  organization. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  report  from  this  office  appearing  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1237  (October  15,  1927),  Liverpool  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  largest  markets  for  linseed  cake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has 
an  important  influence  on  the  world  market  for  this  commodity.  The  cake  is 
imported  from  the  United  States,  India,  Argentine,  and  Canada.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  linseed  cake  have  low  oil  contents,  are  very  hard, 
and  are  usually  reground  by  mills  here  into  meal  and  sold  as  cattle  feed. 
Prices  for  United  States  linseed  cake  are  from  £6  5s.  ($30.41)  to  £6  10s. 
($31.63)  per  ton,  and  English  linseed  cake  made  from  imported  linseed  is  about 
£7  15s.  ($38.71)  per  ton.  Linseed  cake  from  Argentina  has  a  higher  oil  con- 
tent than  the  United  States  or  Canadian  cake,  and  is  sold  without  regrinding; 
Indian  linseed  cake  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  not  so  well 

regarded  as  the  former.  _ 

Rye 

There  appears  to  be  a  steadily  diminishing  market  for  rye.  Its  use  as 
flour  for  bread  is  all  but  negligible  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Millers  report 
that  small  quantities  are  used  from  time  to  time  in  the  making  of  bread  for 
Jewish  customers.  It  is  also  stated  that  limited  amounts  may  be  used  for 
poultry  feeding  and  for  distilling,  though  efforts  to  trace  any  imports  of  rye 
into  Liverpool  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  latest  Board  of  Trade  statistics 
show  that  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  2,000  quarters  were 
imported  into  Glasgovv  during  each  of  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Total 
imports  of  rye  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1929  amounted  to  129,998  cwts., 
of  wmch  Canada  supplied  120,529  cwts.;  the  remaining  small  portion  was 
-hiefly  from  Germany. 
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MARKET  FOR  HAND  TOOLS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  15,  1931— Some  seven  or  eight  wholesale  hardware  firms 
in  Liverpool  stock  hand  tools  of  every  description,  but  the  tendency  is  for 
individual  firms  to  supply  a  special  trade  or  group  of  trades.  One  of  these  firms 
dealing  in  hand  tools  for  general  use  operates  retail  shops  in  both  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  One  or  two  large  wholesale  firms  specialize  in  builders' 
supplies,  others  in  ships'  requirements,  two  or  more  in  engineers'  tools,  and  the 
remainder  in  general  household  tools  of  cheaper  grades. 

A  number  of  ordinary  lines,  such  as  hammers,  files,  hacksaws,  blades,  etc., 
are  carried  by  all  firms.  The  very  cheapest  hand  tools,  suitable  for  household 
purposes,  are  imported  from  the  Continent,  but  tools  used  in  the  trades  are 
usually  of  either  English  or  United  States  manufacture,  the  latter  being  chiefly 
limited  to  a  number  of  well-known  brands.  Wholesale  buyers  place  their  orders 
either  direct  with  English  manufacturers  or  through  United  Kingdom  agents 
of  overseas  firms.  Manufacturing  representatives  from  Germany  make  periodic 
visits  to  this  territory. 

HAMMERS 

Adze  eye-claw  hammers  of  the  type  well  known  in  Canada  are  being  offered 
in  this  market  by  Canadian,  United  States  and  German  manufacturers.  The 
United  States  brand  is  popular,  and  is  sold  through  London  agents  at  prices 
somewhat  higher  than  those  quoted  on  German  hammers.  The  latter  are 
unpolished  and  are  fitted  with  a  poorly-grained  continental  wood  shaft.  War- 
rington hammers  No.  2  are  in  great  demand  for  general  household  and  wood- 
workers' use.  Prices  of  the  English  product  are  about  2s.  (48  cents)  per  dozen 
higher  than  those  of  German  manufacture  of  the  same  type,  fitted  with  continen- 
tal wood  shafts.  Canterbury  hammers  of  cheap  German  type  are  also  offered, 
and  a  similar  article  of  English  manufacture  is  obtainable  at  slightly  higher 
prices.   The  Warrington  seems  to  be  the  best  known  of  these  types. 

FILES  AND  RASPS 

The  large  mill  and  engineering  trades  in  the  North  of  England  provide  a 
good  market  for  files  and  rasps.  United  Kingdom  import  statistics  show  that 
in  1929  imports  from  the  United  States  under  this  heading  totalled  2.177,453. 
Switzerland  held  second  place  with  596,694,  and  Germany  third  with  405,196. 
United  States  and  Sheffield  manufacturers  are  the  two  most  important  sources 
of  supply.  A  well-known  brand  of  saw  file  of  superior  quality  from  the  United 
States  is  in  demand;  but  Sheffield  manufacturers  have  improved  the  quality  of 
their  product  and  are  capturing  some  of  the  trade  which  formerly  went  to  this 
make.    The  market  for  rasps  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  English  manufacturers. 

Prices  of  files  and  rasps  are  quoted  at  a  percentage  of  the  standard  Sheffield 
list  price,  which  is  accepted  throughout  the  hardware  trade.  It  is  understood 
that  Sheffield  manufacturers  quote  671  per  cent  off  the  list  price  to  Liverpool 
wholesale  firms,  and  that  the  price  quoted  through  United  Kingdom  agents  to 
the  same  firms  for  the  well-known  American  make  is  about  57-J  per  cent  off  plus 
5  per  cent.    This  discount  varies  with  the  quantities  ordered. 

HACKSAWS  AND  HACKSAW  BLADES 

Hacksaws  and  hacksaw  blade?  arc  imported  regularly  into  this  country 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Germany.  As  in  the  case  of  files,  hacksaw 
blades  from  the  United  States  have  a  large  sale  under  one  particular  brand 
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which  is  familiar  to  every  dealer.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  hacksaw  blades 
in  sizes  of  8,  9,  10  and  12  inches,  the  10-  and  12-inch  sizes  being  perhaps  the 
most  popular. 

AXES  AND  HATCHETS 

The  trade  in  axes,  hatchets  and  articles  of  similar  kind  has  furnished 
Canada  with  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  entry  into  this  market.  According  to 
import  figures,  Germany  occupies  first  place  as  an  overseas  supplier  of  these 
items,  with  the  United  States  second  and  Canada  third.  Total  supplies  from 
these  countries  in  1929  numbered  121,752,  22,807,  and  6,226  respectively. 
German  imports  arc  usually  very  cheap.  United  States  hatchets — shingling 
and  hunters'  hatchets — similar  in  appearance  to  the  Canadian  make  and  fitted 
with  hickory  handles,  have  a  fair  sale  in  one  brand.  According  to  some  whole- 
salers, the  Canadian  shingling  hatchets  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  are  too 
good  for  general  household  purposes.  A  type  of  hatchet  required  is  one  that  is 
suitable  for  splitting  boards  and  chips,  and  that  will  not  splinter  when  brought 
into  contact  wdth  a  concrete  or  flagged  floor.  Hatchets,  with  kent  head,  of 
moderately  soft  steel,  suitable  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  are  manufac- 
tured in  England,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  good  demand  for  them. 

GAKDEN  TOOLS 

There  is  an  important  seasonal  demand  for  garden  tools.  For  the  most 
part  these  are  supplied  by  English  manufacturers.  As  a  result  of  housing 
schemes  for  suburban  areas  recently  completed  by  the  corporations  of  various 
cities  the  demand  for  tools  of  this  type  has  risen  to  new  levels.  The  articles  in 
general  demand  are  spades  with  to  9-inch  blades  and  T  handles,  four-pronged 
digging  forks  with  T  handles,  rakes,  Dutch  hoes,  garden  shears,  garden  trowels, 
wreed  forks,  and  edging  tools.  The  lower  grades  of  garden  tools  are  imported 
from  Germany.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  English-made  tools,  although 
considerably  higher  in  price,  enjoy  the  greater  sale. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  will  be  furnished  with  list  prices  of  the  com- 
modities covered  in  this  report  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


WEST   OF   ENGLAND   MARKET   FOR   TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  20,  1931. — There  is  a  steady  market  in  the  West  of  England 
and  South  Midlands  for  tinned  tomatoes  and  tomato  puree  and  paste.  There 
is  a  possible  sale  also  for  tomato  ketchup. 

TINNED  tomatoes 

Spanish  and  Italian  supplies  of  this  commodity  control  the  market,  both 
on  the  basis  of  quality  and  price,  Spanish  3's  selling  at  the  present  time  at 
3s.  9d.  (91  cents)  per  dozen  wholesale.  Prices  are  firm,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  recent  unionization  of  Spanish  workers  in  the  canning  factories  and  through- 
out the  industry  will  lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in  wages,  with  a  resultant 
increase  in  price.  Italian  3?s  are  selling,  delivered  Bristol,  at  3s.  9d.  (91  cents) 
per  dozen,  with  1-lb.  tails  offering  at  Is.  lOd.  (44  cents)  per  dozen.  Quarter- 
kilo  or  8-ounce  tins  are  offered  at  lid.  (22  cents)  per  dozen. 

Canadian  supplies  have  not  been  available  for  the  past  two  years;  the 
last  offer  recorded  was  5s.  6d.  ($1.33)  for  2i's. 
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TOMATO   PUREE   AND  PASTE 

In  Birmingham  and  the  adjoining  territory  many  of  the  important  tomato 
ketchup  and  sauce  manufacturers  are  located,  some  of  whom  are  also  brewers 
of  pure  malt  vinegar.  These  manufacturers  buy  Italian  tomato  puree  or  paste. 
The  grocery  trade  is  also  responsible  for  a  certain  demand. 

For  the  grocery  and  allied  trades,  tomato  puree  is  shipped  in  1-  and  2^- 
kilo  tins  (1  kilo=2-2  pounds),  but  for  the  sauce  manufacturers  5-kilo  tins 
and  larger  are  preferable.  Concentration  is  roughly  about  20  per  cent  solids 
for  puree  and  about  40  per  cent  for  paste;  the  former  is  chiefly  in  demand. 
It  should  be  noted  that  shipment  of  paste  in  barrels  is  unsatisfactory;  tin  con- 
tainers are  strongly  preferred. 

Supplies  of  puree  to  this  market  are  obtained  from  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Austria.  The  finest  Portuguese  puree  is  sold  at  lis.  ($2.67)  per  case 
of  4  by  10-kilo  tins  ex  stores,  while  a  corresponding  price  is  paid  for  Portuguese 
which  is  shipped  in  10  by  5-kilo  tins.  Spanish  puree  of  good  flavour  and  colour 
is  offered  ex  London  at  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  per  case  of  10  by  5-kilo  tins;  and 
finest  Italian  puree,  50  by  1-kilo  tins,  at  5s.  4^d.  ($1.30)  per  dozen,  labelled. 

TOMATO  KETCHUP 

The  majority  of  English  firms  prepare  their  own  ketchup  and  their  trade 
names  are  well  known  throughout  the  world.  It  is  easier  therefore  to  sell  a 
puree  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ketchup  than  to  sell  ketchup  itself.  There 
are,  however,  possibilities  in  this  market.  One  firm  purchasing  tomato  sauce 
state  that  they  would  hesitate  to  import  in  tins  as  the  excess  of  acidity  would 
probably  result  in  contamination  of  the  product.  For  this  reason  barrels  are 
possibly  more  suitable  containers. 

INQUIRIES   FOR   TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

Trade  inquiries  for  tomato  products  are  published  in  this  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (page  252) ;  details  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  If  Canadian  firms 
desirous  of  entering  this  market  will  forward  samples,  together  with  prices 
c.i.f.  Avonmouth  in  sterling,  a  full  report  as  to  their  market  possibilities  will 
be  furnished. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL,  1930-31 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  20,  1931. — The  advance  report  of  the  Port  of  Bristol 
Authority,  which  controls  the  docks  at  Bristol  city,  Avonmouth,  and  Portis- 
head,  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1931,  was  issued  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  business  depression  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  year  and  became  very  severe  during  the  latter  part,  the  registered  ton- 
nage of  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  and  the  volume  of  foreign  imports 
form  a  record  for  the  port.  The  increases  are  largely  attributable  to  the 
increased  imports  of  grain  and  petroleum  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  position  with  regard  to  the  general  merchandise 
traffic,  which  is  accommodated  at  the  City  Docks,  and  to  some  of  the  liner  ser- 
vices trading  to  Avonmouth,  has  been  disappointing.  There  was  a  decline  in 
the  Canadian  services  for  the  fiscal  yeai  1929-30  owing  to  the  shortage  of  grain 
shipments  from  Canada,  and  unfortunately  this  state  of  affairs  continued 
throughout  the  past  year.  This  is  largely  attributable  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  shipments  of  wheat  from  Russia,  combined  with  the  decision  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool  to  refuse  sales  at  cut-throat  prices. 
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RECORD  TONNAGE 

The  total  net  register  from  foreign  ports  with  cargoes  was  2,423,669  tons 
compared  with  2,313,532  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  110,137  tons. 
There  was  an  improvement  of  over  135,000  tons  at  Avonmouth,  but  the  tonnage 
at  the  City  Docks  and  Portishead  decreased  by  approximately  25,000  tons. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  ordinary  coastwise  trade  was  809,067, 
compared  with  772,441  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  36,626  tons.  There 
was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  inward  cargo  trade,  but  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  light  to  load  coastwise  improved  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  principally 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  use  of  coasting  vessels  for  the  distribution  of  petroleum 
spirit  by  water. 

The  following  is  the  total  net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  from 
foreign  parts  and  coastwise  at  intervals  of  ten  years  from  1901: — 

Foreign     Coastwise  Total 
Years  ending  March  31 

1901   814,386       723,868  1,538,254 

1911   1,542,425       828,176  2,370,601 

1921   1,483,460       935,205  2,418.665 

1931   2,654,603       809,067  3,463,670 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

The  annual  report  for  the  Port  of  Bristol  prepared  by  this  office  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  and  published  serially  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  dealt  at  length  with  the  grain  trade  and  the  enormous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  it  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that 
there  was  a  revival  in  the  imports  of  grain,  which  in  the  previous  year  had 
fallen  to  a  rather  low  figure.  The  imports  of  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  higher  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  Port  of  Bristol  improved  its 
relative  position  last  year,  taking  9-8  per  cent  of  the  total  grain  imported  into 
the  country  compared  with  9  per  cent  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  imports  of  grain  and  seeds  into  the  Port 
of  Bristol  from  the  year  1927,  with  increases  or  decreases: — 

Total  Inc.  or  Dec. 
Tons  Tons 

1927    785.991  -100,557 

1928    943,944  +157,953 

1929    905,527  —  38,417 

1930    789,674  —115,853 

1931    915,121  +125,447 

PERCENTAGE  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  GRAIN  TRADE 

The  percentages  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  various 
kinds  of  grain  received  at  the  port  were  as  follows: — 


Barley  

Maize  

Oats  

Wheat  

Total  grain  

Oilseeds  

Total  grain  and  seeds  

Barley  is  handled  in  greater  volume  at  Bristol  than  at  any  other  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

Bristol  is  a  large  distributor  of  petroleum  products,  and  last  year  has 
shown  a  further  increase.   The  foreign  and  coastwise  imports  amount  to  697,603 
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tons,  representing  an  increase  of  97,188  tons  or  16  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  imports  of  motor  spirit  increased  by  34  per  cent.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  motor  spirit  and  other  petroleum  products  distributed  by  water  from 
Bristol  increased  very  largely,  and  last  year  amounted  to  185,000  tons. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  MEAL,  RICE,  AND  OFFALS  OF  GRAIN 

Imports  of  flour  and  meal  show  a  small  decline.  The  following  are  the 
imports  from  1927  to  1931  inclusive:  1927,  52,680  tons;  1928,  81,306;  1929, 
59,889;  1930,  71,593;  and  1931,  65,599  tons. 

A  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  increase  in  imports  of  provisions  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  direct  shipment  rather  than  by  distribution 
through  London  or  Liverpool. 

To  summarize  the  position  with  regard  to  the  import  trade,  the  volume  of 
traffic  at  Avonmouth  Docks  shows  an  improvement  on  that  of  the  previous 
year,  particularly  as  regards  grain,  petroleum  products,  cocoa,  coffee,  timber, 
and  zinc  concentrates;  and  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  the  trade 
at  the  docks  is  satisfactory.  The  traffic  at  the  City  Docks,  which  applies  mostly 
to  coastwise  traffic  and  continental  boats,  shows  a  downward  tendency  and 
reflects  more  than  Avonmouth  (which  handles  the  large  cargo  boats)  the  effect 
of  the  general  trade  depression. 

EXPORTS 

The  export  trade  shows  a  serious  decrease,  the  decline  and  eventual  stop- 
page of  shipments  of  galvanized  iron  and  other  exports  to  Australia  consequent 
upon  the  restrictions  on  importations  into  that  country  having  adversely  affected 
the  port.  Exports  fell  by  80,382  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  year — 
103,534  tons  as  against  183,916  tons — while  coastwise  shipments  from  the  City 
Docks  were  11,277  tons  less  than  the  previous  year. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Svdney,  July  1,  1931. — Trade  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  continues 
to  be  very  listless,  and  as  time  goes  on,  and  finance  difficulties  increase,  the 
consumptive  demand  gradually  becomes  more  circumscribed  and  the  volume  of 
hand-to-mouth  trading  correspondingly  lessens. 

Unemployment  naturally  increases  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  con- 
stantly contracting  volume  of  business  passing  inevitably  tends  to  business 
failures.  A  number  of  old-established  houses  have  closed  their  doors  without 
going  into  bankruptcy,  and  others  have  been  forced  into  that  condition.  On 
the  Stock  Exchange  the  downward  trend  of  prices  is  still  very  apparent.  Many 
old-established  companies  have  either  passed  their  dividends  for  the  present 
or  seriously  lowered  them,  some  from  actual  necessity  and  others  with  a  view 
to  conserving  liquid  resources. 

Dairy  interests  are,  however,  somewhat  more  favourably  situated,  the 
export  figures  being  so  satisfactory  that  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to  increase 
the  price  of  milk  as  it  pays  better  to  make  butter  and  cheese. 

Real  estate  is  particularly  dull,  and  forced  sales  of  property  at  sacrifice 
prices  are  not  uncommon. 

Increase  in  Rafobil  Exports  from  Australia 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  skinned  rabbits  exported  from  Australia 
recently  has  been  largely  due  to  the  low  prices  which  have  been  ruling  in  the 
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furred  skin  market  as  compared  with  those  of  some  three  years  ago.  This  has 
been  gradually  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  methods  of  packing.  '  Where 
formerly  the  whole  of  the  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  consisted  of  furred 
rabbits,  a  considerable  percentage  is  now  despatched  overseas  in  a  skinned  state. 
For  the  three  months  ended  March,  1931, the  value  of  the  rabbits  exported  was 
£73,260,  compared  with  £50,142  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  For  the 
nine  months  ended  March,  1931,  a  large  increase  is  shown — £331,518  as  against 
£282,527, 

As  an  indication  of  the  huge  number  of  rabbits  available  in  Australia,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  "  boom "  export  three  years  ago  of  rabbits 
and  skins,  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  100,000,000  rabbits  were  killed 
for  trade  purposes.  This  did  not  take  into  account  the  large  number  killed 
by  trapping  and  other  means  on  stations  and  farms  where  they  are  a  pest. 

With  the  advent  of  winter  increasing  activity  is  being  displayed  in  the 
rabbit-skin  trade.  Business,  however,  is  very  dull;  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1931,  the  exports  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  were  valued  at  £431,899 
as  compared  with  £1,350,020  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Export  of  Grapes  from  Australia 

The  total  shipment  of  grapes  from  Australia  this  season  amounted  to  63,391 
cases,  of  which  Western  Australia  is  credited  with  48,079  cases,  New  South 
Wales  with  9,186  cases,  and  South  Australia  with  5,962  cases.  Of  the  18,131 
cases  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  London  received  17,321  cases,  smaller  quan- 
tities going  to  Liverpool,  Hull  and  Southampton. 

By  far  the  greatest  cmantity — namely,  37,956  cases — were  shipped  to 
Eastern  ports,  Colombo  taking  22,014  cases,  Singapore  7,298,  Java  6,726,  and 
Hong  Kong  1,000  cases.  India,  Egypt,  and  Shanghai  received  small  consign- 
ments. Some  3,106  cases  were  despatched  to  Vancouver,  and  are  reported  to 
have  reached  destination  in  excellent  condition. 

Australian  Citrus  Fruits 

The  first  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  has  now  been  on  the  market  for  some 
weeks,  and,  owing  to  the  very  favourable  seasonal  conditions  experienced  during 
the  last  six  months,  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  much  larger  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  trade,  and  the  fruit  thus  far  marketed  has  been  of  excellent 
quality.  To  dispose  of  the  large  surplus  available  it  will  be  necessary  to  export 
large  quantities.  Shipment  recently  commenced  by  the  despatch  of  a  consign- 
ment to  Hong  Kong,  and  4,000  cases  are  going  forward  to  Vancouver  by  the 
steamer  Niagara. 

RUBBER  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  25,  1931. — The  development  of  the  rubber  manufacturing 
industry  in  Japan  has  been  very  rapid  during  recent  years,  especiallv  since 
1920.  In  1914  there  were  53  rubber  factories  capitalized  at  $4,000,000  and  with 
5,600  workers.  In  1921  there  were  554  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $12,500,000 
and  21,700  workers.  In  1928,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
the  number  of  factories  was  548  capitalized  at  $25,000,000  and  employing  23,090 
workers.  Many  of  these  factories  are  small,  but  one  or  two  are  large  and 
up-to-date,  including  a  branch  of  an  important  British  firm.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  figures  the  production  of  rubber  goods 
was  valued  at  $3,091,540  in  1914;  in  1921  at  $23,878,000;   and  in  1928— the 
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latest  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available — at  $38,299,419.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  were:  boots  and  shoes  ($14,398,675),  tires  and  tubes  ($12,- 
876,604),  belting  ($2,349,176),  and  toys  ($1,159,057). 

EXPORTS 

Along  with  the  increased  production  of  rubber  goods  in  Japan  a  large  and 
growing  export  trade  has  developed,  principally  in  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber, 
tires  and  toys.  Exports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1930  totalled  1,422,565  dozen 
pairs  valued"  at  $3,296,334  as  compared  with  1,159,048  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
$3,722,273  in  1929.  According  to  the  latest  available  (1928)  statistics  showing 
the  destinations  of  these  exports,  which  amounted  to  446,630  dozen  pairs  valued 
at  $1,941,824,  the  following  countries  provided  the  principal  markets:  China, 
228,082  dozen  pairs  ($1,168,000)  ;  Hongkong,  91,173  ($363,000)  ;  Dutch  India, 
41,656  ($115,000);  British  India,  37,336  ($68,000);  Kwantung  Province,  25,506 
($116,000). 

Total  exports  of  tires  from  Japan  for  the  year  1930  amounted  to  49,649 
(132  pounds)  valued  at  $2,636,838  as  compared  with  56,377  valued  at  $3,150,- 
334  for  1929.  Figures  for  1928 — the  latest  available — show  exports  of  tires  to 
the  principal  countries  supplying  markets  as  follows:  China  ($1,170,000),  Dutch 
India  ($795,500),  the  Straits  Settlements  ($462,000),  Kwantung  Province 
($236,000),  and  Hongkong  ($114,500). 

Japanese  exports  of  toys  have  also  shown  considerable  development,  and 
for  1930  they  were  valued  at  $1,025,543  as  against  $1,080,644  in  1929.  In  1928 
shipments  under  this  heading  were  made  chiefly  to  the  following  countries: 
British  India  ($267,000),  Dutch  Indo-China  ($82,500),  China  ($69,000),  Kwan- 
tung Province  ($36,500),  Hongkong  ($28,500),  and  Great  Britain  ($28,500). 

Other  rubber  exports  were  valued  at  $639,913  in  1930  and  $744,732  in  1929. 
The  different  commodities  under  this  heading  are  not  classified,  but  include  all 
the  different  items  not  included  under  boots  and  shoes,  tires,  and  toys. 

IMPORTS 

With  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Japan  the  imports  are 
decreasing;  the  total  values  for  1929  and  1930  were  approximately  $3,116,600 
and  $2,414,000  respectively.  The  decline  is  due  to  smaller  quantities  being 
imported  and  also  to  lower  prices. 

The  most  important  import  is  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  crude.  The 
imports  under  this  heading  for  the  last  three  years  were:  25,846  tons  valued  at 
$13,948,000  in  1928;  34,614  tons  valued  at  $16,866,000  in  1929;  and  33,169  tons 
valued  at  $8,965,500  in  1930.  The  figures  for  the  last  year  reflect  the  lower 
prices  for  rubber.  This  has  had  its  effect  on  Japanese  manufactures,  which  now 
sell  for  very  low  prices. 

Of  manufactured  goods,  imported  tires  form  the  most  important  item.  In 
1929  they  were  valued  at  $2,284,422,  and  in  1930  at  $1,892,396.  The  sources  of 
supply  are  not  given  for  these  two  years,  but  for  1928  they  were  as  follows: 
United  States  ($1,495,000),  Canada  ($709,000),  France  ($110,000),  Italy 
($15,000),  and  Great  Britain  ($4,500). 

Other  rubber  imports  are  not  itemized,  but  are  given  as  follows:  semi- 
manufactured rubber  goods  valued  at  $129,235  in  1929  and  $88,276  in  1930; 
soft  rubber  manufactures,  $38,648  ir  1929  and  $16,325  in  1930;  and  waste 
rubber,  $38,648  in  1929  and  $16,325  in  1930.  Most  of  the  imports  of  this  last 
item  come  from  the  United  States;  small  quantities  only  are  received  from 
Australia,  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  India,  and  Canada. 

32161— 3  \ 
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CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

Canadian  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  Japan  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  March  31,  1929  and  1930,  according  to  the  Trade  of  Canada,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  as  follows: — 

1929  1930 

Waste  rubber  cwt.       1,260  485 

$       9,401  4,340 

Bolting  of  rubber  lb.     35,218  10,663 

$      13,659  4,160 

Clothing,  including  water  proofed  $         976  780 

Tires  for  vehicles  no.     42,657  39,439 

$    553,594  526,385 

Tires  for  vehicles,  n.o.p.  inner  tubes  no.     39,851  52,994 

$     83,430  101,755 

Tires  for  vehicles,  n.o.p.  solid  rubber  no.       2,577  789 

$     63,021  21,882 

Other  manufactures  of  rubber  $       5,039  6,349 

Total,  rubber  and  its  products  $    737,059  671,367 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  ITALY 

Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  22,  1931. — Economic  conditions  continue  to  reflect  the  depressed 
state  of  business  throughout  the  world,  and  despite  a  slight  seasonal  improve- 
ment, signs  of  a  definite  recovery  are  lacking.  Manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike  hesitate  to  buy  owing  to  the  falling  market,  and  as  a  consequence  stocks  of 
both  raw  and  finished  materials  are  being  maintained  at  the  absolute  minimum. 
Such  buying  as  does  take  place  is  on  a  strictly  hand-to-mouth  basis.  In  agri- 
culture the  outlook  is  more  hopeful  owing  to  satisfactory  crops,  especially  that 
of  wheat.  The  Government  is  assisting  the  wheat  farmer  by  means  of  a  grain- 
mixing  decree  which  specifies  that  millers  must  use  95  per  cent  domestic  wheat. 
Banks  are  offering  further  assistance  in  the  form  of  special  interest  rates  in 
order  to  tide  agriculturists  over  the  early  part  of  the  season,  thereby  avoiding 
a  flooded  market  and  resulting  price  depreciation. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

The  general  index  figure  for  all  the  principal  industries  showed  a  further 
decline  registering  83-98  at  the  end  of  May  as  against  89-08  in  April  and  101-13 
in  January.  All  branches  of  industry  are  affected,  though  in  some  cases  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others.  The  mining,  automobile,  general  manufacturing, 
and  electrical  industries  were  the  most  heavily  affected. 

PRICES 

Wholesale  prices  in  general  show  a  marked  decline.  The  general  index 
figure  for  all  commodities  at  the  end  of  May  was  90,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
decline  which  has  progressed  practically  without  interruption  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  A  notable  exception  is  the  agricultural  products  and  food- 
stuffs group,  which  shows  a  substantial  increase. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  number  of  business  failures  in  May  of  this  year  was  the  highest 
recorded  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  amounting  in  all  to  1,573.  In 
April  this  year  the  figure  was  1,314;  in  April  and  May,  1930,  the  figures  were 
929  and  1,174  respectively. 

The  official  number  of  unemployed  decreased  slightly  in  April  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  first  quarter,  the  figure  being  479,770. 
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In  May  however,  it  again  rose  to  485,835.  The  average  for  this  year  to  the 
end  of  May  is  much  higher  than  for  1930—487,542  as  compared  with  278,371. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  these  figures  represent  only  those  who 
have  registered  as  totally  unemployed;  the  actual  number  is  probably  much 
higher. 

BANK  RETURNS 

Further  decreases  in  paper  circulation  indicate  that  the  Bank  of  Italy  is 
continuing  a  policy  which  had  its  inception  towards  the  second  half  of  last  year. 
At  the  end  of  May  paper  currency  in  circulation  amounted  to  14,722  million 
lire,  a  decrease  of  160  millions  as^  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  The 
average  contraction  from  month  to  month  amounts  to  about  150  million  lire. 
There  has  also  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  bank's  reserves,  amounting 
in  all  to  86  million  lire,  though  the  gold  reserves  show  a  slight  increase.  The 
discount  register  of  the  bank  revealed  a  decrease  in  April,  and  in  May  the 
figure  remained  almost  stationary  at  2,749  million  lire.  Current  accounts  show 
a  slight  improvement,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
money  orders  and  cheques  issued  by  the  bank.  Bank  advances  also  showed  a 
marked  decrease  in  May  as  compared  with  the  immediately  preceding  months, 
the  total  of  1,185  million  lire  being  approximately  the  same  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

ISSUE  MARKET 

Stocks  in  general  have  shown  a  steady  decline  from  week  to  week,  and 
though  the  debt  moratorium  negotiations  gave  a  slight  upward  tendency  to  the 
market,  trading  is  still  dominated  by  the  depression. 

The  general  index  figure  for  stocks  and  bonds  dropped  another  5  points 
in  May,  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  month  being  83-98.  There  has  been  a 
decline  of  14  per  cent  in  the  average  values  of  all  stocks  since  February. 

SHIPPING  MOVEMENT 

The  number  of  ships  entering  the  port  of  Naples  during  the  month  of  May 
was  413,  carrying  a  total  cargo  of  186,423  tons.  For  the  same  month  the  number 
of  ships  leaving  the  port  was  405,  carrying  23,945  tons  of  cargo.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  45,327  tons  of  cargo  carried, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  However,  the  number  of  ships 
leaving  the  port  up  to  the  end  of  May  of  this  year  was  68  less  than  last  year, 
and  the  amount  of  cargo  carried  was  18,005  tons  less  during  the  same  period. 

At  Venice,  362  ships  carrying  186,847  tons  of  cargo  arrived  at  the  port 
during  May,  while  the  number  leaving  was  362,  carrying  369,461  tons  of  cargo. 
Comparing  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  with  the  same  period  in  1930, 
there  was  an  increase  of  38  ships  entering  the  port  but  a  decrease  of  131,640 
tons  of  cargo,  and  a  decrease  of  11  ships  leaving  the  port  but  an  increase  of 
28,704  tons  of  cargo. 

At  Genoa  there  was  a  decrease  both  in  ships  and  cargo  entering  and  leaving 
the  port.  Some  447  ships  with  480,025  tons  of  cargo  entered,  and  416  ships 
carrying  73,685  tons  of  cargo  left  the  port.  There  was  a  decrease  of  135  in  the 
number  of  ships  entering  the  port  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
100  ships  leaving  the  port  during  the  same  period,  as  compared  with  1930.  In 
cargo  the  decrease  amounted  to  234.788  tons  entering  and  56,316  leaving  the 
port. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  provisional  figures  for  May  of  this  year  show  a  continuation  of  the 
decline  which  has  characterized  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.    Imports  for  the  month  amounting  in  all  to  1,068,148,915  lire, 
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showed  a  decrease  of  405,355,206  lire  in  respect  of  Mav,  1930.  Similarly  in 
April,  the  total  of  1,084,184,670  lire  was  484,991,044  lire  less  than  April,  1930. 
Total  imports  tor  the  first  five  months  of  1931,  amounting  to  5,236,301,565  lire, 
indicate  a  decrease  of  2,314,755,731  lire,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1930.  Exports  for  the  month  of  May,  amounting  to  811,585,457  lire, 
were  239,108,295  lire  less  than  in  May,  1930,  and  in  April  the  total  of  816,168,051 
lire  was  220,531,809  lire  less  than  in  April,  1930.  Total  exports  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1931,  amounting  to  3,986,831,114  lire,  showed  a  decrease  of 
1,186,880,757  lire  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1930. 

The  index  figures  for  the  export  and  import  trade,  complete  only  up  to 
April,  1931,  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  foodstuffs,  all  commodities  regis- 
tered a  decrease  both  in  quantity  and  value.  In  the  foodstuffs  group,  although 
the  quantity  imported  in  April  was  greater  than  in  either  the  preceding  month  or 
April  of  last  year,  the  value  was  lower  in  both  cases. 

A  commission  composed  of  prominent  Italian  business  men  recently  visited 
Russia  to  study  the  means  of  increasing  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
demand  in  Russia  for  products  of  Italian  industry  has  been  progressively 
increasing,  while  a  number  of  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials  are 
supplied  to  Italy  by  that  country. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Statistics  of  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Canada  are  complete  only  to  the 
end  of  April.  According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Italian  customs,  imports  from 
Canada  in  April  amounted  to  22-2  million  lire,  while  imports  into  Canada  from 
Italy  amounted  to  only  6*3  million  lire. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  imports  from  Canada  totalled 
94,122,340  lire,  as  compared  with  106,243,729  lire  in  the  same  period  in  1930. 
Exports  from  Italy  to  Canada  to  the  end  of  April  amounted  to  17,118.455  lire,  as 
compared  with  49,826,927  lire  in  the  1930  period. 

A  large  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  may  be 
attributed  to  lower  prices  paid  for  wheat,  for  although  the  quantity  this  year 
is  greater  than  last  year — 123,454  tons  as  against  102,966  tons — the  value  was 
much  less,  79,179,420  lire  as  compared  with  95,405,535  lire. 

Imports  of  crude  asbestos  were  greatly  reduced  in  the  January-April  period 
this  year,  totalling  5,919  quintals  valued  at  1,229,680  lire;  in  the  1930  period 
they  amounted  to  10,230  quintals  valued  at  2,555,500  lire.  Shipments  of  canned 
salmon,  automobiles,  and  cellulose  also  showed  contraction.  Shipments  of 
lumber  amounting  to  314  tons  valued  at  289,190  lire  were  made  this  year;  none 
were  specified  in  the  January-April  period  last  year. 

As  regards  Italian  exports  to  Canada,  an  increase  was  shown  in  shipments 
of  cheese.  Exports  of  hats  and  of  tomato  paste  were  larger  in  volume  but  lower 
in  value;  those  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  textiles  showed  decreases  in  both 
volume  and  value. 

WHEAT   SITUATION   IN  FRANCE 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Quintal=220  lbs;  franc=3-9  cents.] 

Paris,  July  17,  1931. — French  import  statistics  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1931  show  a  large  increase  in  imports  of  wheat  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year.  Imports  of  foreign  wheat  in  1931  up  to  the  end  of  April 
amounted  to  6,171,549  metric  quintals  compared  with  2,341,042  quintals  for  the 
same  period  in  1930.    This  important  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  of 
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wheat  held  in  France,  which  were  abnormally  high  last  year,  have  been  greatly 
reduced. 

Canada  benefited  more  than  any  other  country  from  this  increase  in 
imports.  Imports  from  Canada  for  the  first  four  months  of  1931  show  an 
increase  of  2,348,448  quintals  over  the  same  period  in  1930 — 2,804,821  quintals 
as  compared  with  50,637.  Imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1931  were  greater  by  110,593  quintals  than  the  imports  for  the  whole  of 
1930.  Canadian  wheat  now  holds  a  much  larger  share  of  the  French  market. 
For  the  whole  of  1930  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  so  far  this  year  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  imported  into  France  has  been  of  Canadian  origin.  This  increase 
is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  an  important  seasonal  falling  off  in  imports  from 
Northern  Africa,  but  also  to  the  preference  shown  by  importers  and  millers 
for  Canadian  wheat. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  AND  DUTY 

Since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  France  has  adopted  the  policy  of  limiting 
by  legislation  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  to  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  wheat  flour.  This  measure  was  adopted,  in  view  of  the  low  price 
of  foreign  wheat,  to  facilitate  the  liquidation  of  the  very  large  stocks  of 
domestic  wheat  held  in  France  at  a  price  above  the  cost  of  production.  The 
proportion  of  foreign  wheat  was  first  limited  to  3  per  cent,  but  as  the  surplus 
diminished  this  proportion  was  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  30  per  cent 
in  June,  1931.  Since  then  it  has  been  decreased  gradually  and  is  at  present 
fixed  at  15  per  cent.  It  will  probably  be  reduced  further  in  view  of  the  fairly 
large  quantities  which  are  now  coming  into  France  from  Morocco  free  of 
customs  duties  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  coming  French  crop  which  will 
certainly  be  larger  than  last  year.  [The  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  permitted 
in  the  making  of  bread  flour  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  on  July  25.]  These 
changes  are  made  by  a  decree  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  do  not  require  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

Another  measure  which  affects  the  sale  of  foreign  wheat  in  France  is  the 
admission  free  of  customs  duty  of  a  large  quantity  of  Moroccan  wheat.  The 
quantity  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  is  fixed  every  year  by  a  Government 
decree.  This  year's  allotment  was  fixed  some  ten  days  ago  at  1,700,000  quin- 
tals, which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  last  year's  quota.  The  reason  given 
for  this  increase  is  that  the  Moroccan  crop  is  almost  double  that  of  last  year, 
and  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  three  million  quintals  of  wheat  for  export  from 
that  colony.  The  quantity  mentioned  above  must  be  imported  at  the  rate  of 
three-tenths  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  three-tenths  during 
the  next  three  months,  and  four-tenths  from  then  until  June  1,  1932. 

Until  recently  all  foreign  wheat  paid  the  same  rate  of  duty  when  imported 
into  France,  both  the  general  and  minimum  rates  being  fixed  at  80  francs  per 
100  kilos.  On  July  11,  however,  the  general  rate  was  increased  to  160  francs 
per  100  kilos.  This  increase  did  not  affect  Canada  directly  as  Canadian  wheat 
is  admitted  under  the  minimum  tariff.  In  fact,  this  measure  may  have  very 
little  effect  on  imports,  as  the  only  important  wheat-exporting  countries  under 
the  general  tariff  are  Russia  and  Australia,  and  the  effect  of  the  restrictive 
legislation  has  been  to  practically  stop  imports  from  these  countries.  Since 
January,  1930,  wheat  has  been  subject  to  a  very  high  surtax,  and,  although 
a  decree  has  just  been  passed  cancelling  the  restrictions  on  Russian  wheat,  that 
product  is  subject  to  the  general  tariff  of  160  francs  per  100  kilos;  the  rate  of 
duty  on  Canadian  wheat  is  80  francs. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE 

The  wheat  crop  prospects  were  not  good  during  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
but  improved  considerably  in  June  when  the  weather  became  more  favourable 
to  the  maturing  of  the  crop.  The  last  week  has  brought  excessive  rains  in 
some  districts,  but  these  will  not  damage  the  crops  unless  they  continue  during 
the  harvesting  season. 

Harvesting  has  started  in  the  south  and  is  progressing  towards  the  central 
provinces.  Prospects  are  excellent  in  the  southern  and  western  districts,  but 
arc  more  doubtful  in  Brittany. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  be  approximately  75,000,000  quintals 
compared  with  63,000,000  in  1930,  91,786,000  in  1929,  and  76,554,000  quintals 
in  1928.  It  is  expected  that  the  average  quality  of  the  crop  will  be  better 
than  last  year. 

The  total  area  sown  in  wheat  this  year  is  estimated  at  5,055,910  acres,  a 
reduction  of  200,000  acres  compared  to  1930. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  MARKET 

French  wheat  of  a  specific  weight  of  74  kilos  per  hectolitre  is  quoted  on  this 
date  on  the  Paris  exchange  at  170  francs  per  100  kilos  compared  to  159-50 
francs,  the  average  price  in  July,  1930,  and  to  147-50  francs,  the  average  for 
the  whole  of  1930.  This  increase  in  view  of  present  world  market  conditions 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  limiting  the  percentage  of  foreign 
wheat  to  be  used  by  millers.  Prices  have  not  fallen  during  the  past  few  weeks 
as  might  have  been  expected  as  a  result  of  the  good  crop  prospects  and  the 
heavy  imports  from  the  new  Moroccan  crop.  Should  prices  show  a  tendency 
to  weaken,  the  Government  will  certainly  reduce  further  the  legal  percentage 
of  foreign  wheat,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  prices  will  be  maintained 
or  improved.  The  producers  look  upon  the  price  of  165  francs  per  100  kilos 
as  the  lowest  at  which  a  profit  can  be  made. 

PROSPECTS   FOR   CANADIAN  WHEAT 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  wheat  during  the  next 
few  months  as  a  result  of  the  coming  on  the  market  of  the  French  and 
Moroccan  crops,  and  the  probable  further  reduction  in  the  legal  percentage  of 
foreign  wheat.  Importers  and  brokers,  however,  expect  that  the  demand  for 
Canadian  wheat  will  be  fairly  steady  in  spite  of  these  factors.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  when  the  foreign  wheat  percentage  is  low,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
imports  is  of  Canadian  origin  because  of  the  recognized  superiority  of  Canadian 
wheat  for  strengthening  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this  legal  per- 
centage is  high  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  to  import  wheat  of  a  high  gluten 
:ontent  and  cheaper  Argentine  wheat  is  favoured.  This  naturally  has  a  ten- 
dency to  offset  the  effects  of  the  above  legislation  on  imports  of  Canadian 
wheat. 

The  situation,  as  it  affects  Canada,  is  undoubtedly  more  favourable  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  as  there  will  be  practically  no  carry-over  into  the 
next  crop  year.  Last  year  there  were  very  heavy  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand 
when  the  French  crop  came  on  the  market.  It  may  therefore  be  anticipated 
that  the  French  market  will  continue  to  be  more  receptive,  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  imports  will  not  continue  at  the  rate  of  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year. 
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NETHERLANDS  MARKET  FOR   CERTAIN   RUBBER  SUNDRIES 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  16,  1931.— An  examination  of  official  Dutch  statistics 
reveals  the  fact  that  in  1930  the  imports  of  rubber  manufactured  goods,  not 
including  objects  of  hard  rubber  and  ebony,  balata,  or  gutta-percha,  amounted 
to  3,334  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds  and  had  a  value  of  roughly  $2,181,600. 
A  small  portion  of  this  amount  came  from  Canada.  The  principal  suppliers 
in  order  of  importance  were  Germany,  Belgium,  Frence,  Austria,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  imports,  there  is  a  certain  local 
rubber  industry  which  in  1930  exported  articles  in  the  above  category  to  the 
extent  of  238  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  $188,000. 

erasers 

Competition  in  pencil  rubbers  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  United  States  practically  all  of  the  ship- 
ments are  made  by  one  large  concern,  whose  products  come  packed  in  1 -pound 
boxes,  with  8,  12,  20,  30,  40,  50,  or  60  rubbers  to  the  box,  depending  on  the  size, 
though  all  sell  for  the  same  price,  namely  $2  per  box  retail.  This  represents  a 
c.i.f.  value  of  approximately  $1.10. 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  manufacturers  of  the  11  Koh-i-noor  "  pencil  produce 
an  eraser  under  an  elephant  brand  that  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
American  product  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  much  cheaper  in 
price,  retailing  at  the  equivalent  of  80  cents  per  pound.  The  lower  price  is 
obtainable  by  the  elimination  of  the  middleman,  as  the  Czech  firm  sells,  in 
most  coses,  direct  to  the  retailers.  This  price  difference  is  very  important. 
Importers  expect  to  be  paid  a  commission  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  and  retailers 
to  make  a  profit  of  50  per  cent.  The  "  Aka  Radergummi,"  a  German  product, 
although  not  equal  to  the  eraser  just  mentioned,  is  assured  of  fairly  substantial 
sales  since  it  is  prescribed  by  the  school  boards  throughout  the  country,  who 
make  all  the  purchases  of  school  supplies. 

The  sale  of  rubber  pencil  tops  to  fit  over  the  end  of  ordinary  lead  pencils 
is  very  limited.    These  retail  for  about  2  cents  Canadian. 

The  trade  in  ink  and  typewriter  erasers  is  practically  controlled  by  one 
large  American  concern.  They  supply  two  sizes  of  ink  erasers,  12  and  24  to 
the  pound,  the  larger  ones  selling  retail  for  about  12  cents  apiece,  and  the 
smaller  ones,  which  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  cheapness  and  convenient 
size,  for  6  cents. 

Typewriter  erasers  from  this  same  American  firm  come  packed  in  card- 
board cylinders,  with  metal  ends,  containing  12  erasers  per  container,  hexagonal, 
octagonal,  and  circular.  Red  ones  sell  for  about  6  cents  and  grey  for  5  cents 
retail. 

rubber  bands 

At  present  the  largest  single  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States,  though 
fair  quantities  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
The  largest  demand  is  for  sizes  12,  14,  and  16;  the  prices  vary  from  30  to  60 
cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports.  Four-ounce  boxes  of  these  sizes  from  an 
American  shipper  retail  for  about  30  cents,  while  retail  prices  on  the  larger 
bands,  which  are  generally  sold  in  small  boxes  of  36  to  the  box,  are  as  follows: 
74,  30  cents;  104,  $1.20;  105,  $1.20;  and  106,  $1.45. 

Other  rubber  items  suitable  for  office  and  stationery  supply  houses  include 
rubber  sponges  and  chair  pads,  but  this  business  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
continental  producers,  chiefly  German,  who  quote  11  and  60  cents  apiece 
respectively  on  these  items,  duty  paid  in  Holland. 
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HOT-WATER  BOTTLES 

A  fairly  gppd  market  for  hot-water  bottles  exists  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  damp,  central  heating  in  houses  is  quite  uncommon,  and, 
during  the  winter  months  especially,  the  use  of  the  hot-water  bottle  is  very 
general. 

Competition  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Czechoslovakia.   There  is  a  certain  domestic  production. 

What  is  regarded  as  the  best  hot-water  bottle  on  the  market  comes  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Manufacturers  in  that  country  will  supply  their  product 
with  the  name  of  any  particular  store  or  dealer  stamped  into  the  bottle  at  no 
extra  charge.  United  Kingdom  and  continental  producers  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  proximity  to  the  market,  and  this  is  of  great  importance  at  present  when 
stocks  are  being  kept  very  low,  fresh  supplies  being  obtainable  on  very  short 
notice. 

German,  Czechoslovakian,  and  (particularly)  Dutch  bags  are  almost  invari- 
ably moulded  and  are  regarded  as  distinctly  inferior  to  the  bags  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  some  of  which  are  guaranteed  for  as  long  as  three  years. 
Hot-water  bags,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  inferior  products  to  leak,  are  sold 
more  on  a  quality  basis  than  the  majority  of  articles  on  this  market.  Prices 
range  from  60  cents  to  $2  apiece  retail. 

Orders  for  hot-water  bottles  are  placed  in  July  or  August  before  the  colder 
weather  sets  in. 

RUBBER  BALLS 

While  there  is  a  relatively  large  sale  of  rubber  balls  in  this  country,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  any  Canadian  producers  could  meet  European  competi- 
tion. Germany  practically  controls  the  market  for  air-filled  plain  and  painted 
rubber  balls;  local  retail  stores  display  these  at  from  3  to  75  cents  apiece. 
Larger  air-filled  balls,  equipped  with  bladders,  and  suitable  for  the  beaches, 
are  also  almost  all  of  German  origin. 

Great  Britain  enjoys  a  favoured  position  in  hard  or  sponge  rubber  balls; 
very  few  from  other  sources  may  be  seen.  Prices  are  from  6  to  50  cents  retail, 
varying  with  the  sizes,  which  range  from  1  inch  to  3^  inches  in  diameter. 


WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  Swiss  franc  equals  19-5  Canadian  cents;    1  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds] 

Rotterdam,  July  16,  1931. — During  the  second  quarter  of  1931  Switzerland 
imported  96,177  metric  tons  of  wheat  with  a  value  of  15,920,314  francs,  in  com- 
parison with  119,465  metric  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  and  100,252 
metric  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  Canada  continued  to  be 
the  principal  country  of  origin,  having  supplied  47,191  tons  or  approximately 
48  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Argentine  followed  with  21,767  tons,  Russia  occu- 
pied third  place  with  14,305  tons,  and  the  United  States  came  fourth  with  9,624 
tons.  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Australia  were  among  the  other  countries  of 
origin. 

Imports  by  weight  and  value  from  the  principal  countries  of  origin  during 
the  period  April  to  June,  1931,  with  comparative  figures  for  January  to  March, 
1931,  and  April  to  June,  1930,  were  as  follows:  — 
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Jan.- 

Mar.,  1931 

April-June,  1931 

April-J 

une,  1930 

M.  Tons 

Frcs. 

M.  Tons 

Pres. 

M.  Tons 

Frcs. 

..   ..  1.012 

143,213 

35 

7,592 

....  3.281 

483,278 

2,257 

331,686 

1,765 

450,198 

..    ..  314 

45.974 

53 

13,395 

.  .    .  .  69,484 

13,368.201 

47,091 

8,154,613 

53,699 

15,072,852 

..    ..  11,423 

2,110.609 

9,624 

1,595,678 

14,385 

3,910,339 

....  2,521 

427,930 

21,767 

3,469.956 

17,180 

4,578,615 

....  388 

57,985 

767 

122,841 

28 

7,495 

Eur.  Russia  

. .   .  .  29.947 

4.897,648 

14,305 

2,180,127 

961 

273,664 

1,082 

171,521 

203 

31,616 

....  11 

1.337 

6 

864 

12,150 

2,662,084 

Apart  from  imports,  Switzerland  has  a  domestic  wheat  production  of  about 
120,000  tons.  Recent  crop  reports  indicate  that  on  July  1  the  condition  of  both 
spring  and  winter  wheat  was  good,  with  an  improvement  noted  since  June  1. 
The  average  is  now  level  with  that  for  the  same  period  of  1930. 


FIRST  DANISH  CROP  REPORT 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  July  23,  1931. — The  first  Danish  crop  report  issued  on  July  20  by 
the  Danish  Department  of  Statistics  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  crop  condi- 
tions in  Denmark  on  July  15. 

The  weather  conditions  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  are  reported 
to  have  been  extremely  unfavourable,  as  a  result  of  which  the  crop  prospects 
are  considerably  less  promising  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year,  the  corn 
fields  particularly  having  been  damaged  by  the  severe  storms  which  followed 
the  long  period  of  drought. 

In  the  case  of  all  root  crops  the  prospects  are  less  promising  than  last  year, 
being  considerably  below  medium.  Beetroots  and  potatoes  have  suffered  greatly 
on  account  of  the  cold  weather  in  June;  the  swedes  are  in  much  better  condition. 

Pasture  hay  had  practically  all  been  harvested  before  the  recent  rains,  and 
as  a  result  the  crop  is  estimated  at  considerably  above  medium.  Meadow  hay, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  in  many  districts  been  entirely  swamped,  while  the 
grazing  fields  have  benefited  by  the  rain  and  are  in  good  condition. 

The  seed  crops,  particularly  grass,  turnips,  beetroot,  swede  and  clover  seeds, 
are  quite  promising. 

TRANSPORT  BY  AIR  IN  SWEDEN 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  July  10,  1931. — The  uneven  distribution  of  population  in  Sweden,  and 
the  concentration  of  its  urban  people  in  a  few  cities  around  the  south  coast, 
between  which  other  adequate  and  convenient  transportation  services  are  in 
operation,  have  not  been  conducive  to  the  development  of  an  air  transport,  nor 
have  any  concerted  efforts  been  made  to  create  public  enthusiasm  for  this  method 
of  transport.  Swedish  air  enthusiasts  being  naturally  and  nationally  mechan- 
ically inclined,  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  flying,  and  have  closely 
followed  developments  of  this  new  facility  in  other  countries. 

It  was  not  until  1924,  however,  that  air  services  were  operating  regularly 
in  Sweden.  In  that  year,  A.  B.  Aero-transport  organized  its  first  line  between 
Stockholm  and  Helsingfors  in  Finland,  and  is  the  only  company  operating  or 
directing  regular  air  services  in  Sweden.  During  1924  and  1925  an  important 
interest  in  flying  was  created  in  Sweden,  and  its  effect  on  traffic  was  marked. 
The  distances  flown  each  season  remained  practicaly  constant  between  1925  and 
1929,  while  considerable  advances  were  recorded  in  1930.    Passenger  traffic  has 
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undergone  little  change,  but  steady  and  not  unimportant  increases  are  recorded 
in  freight  carried. 

Details  of  Swedish  air  traffic  for  1930  show  415,852  kilometres  flown,  with 
a  total  of  17,326  passengers,  41,066  kilos  of  baggage,  33,430  kilos  of  freight, 
and  46,002  kilos  of  mail  carried.  Figures  for  1929  are:  kilometres  flown,  335,420; 
passengers,  5,914;  baggage,  49,377  kilos;  freight,  39,270  kilos;  and  mail,  56,222 
kilos. 

ROUTES 

As  mentioned  above,  the  first  regular  air  service  in  Sweden  was  operated 
between  Stockholm  and  Helsingfors,  beginning  on  June  2,  1924,  while  the 
second  service  opened  on  July  1,  1924,  between  Stockholm  and  Malmo,  and 
was  intended  to  connect  with  the  older  Copenhagen-Hamburg  line.  During  1925 
it  was  found  possible  to  extend  this  latter  line  beyond  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam 
and  farther  to  London  and  Paris. 

These  services  have  been  continued,  and  are  known  as  the  Scandinavian 
Air  Express.  There  is  also  a  night  air  mail  service  maintained  from  Gothenburg 
to  Southern  Continental  capitals,  forming  part  of  the  service  operated  by  the 
Norwegians.  (See  report  on  "  Transportation  by  Air  in  Norway  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1423,  May  9,  1931,  page  713.) 

MACHINES  IN  USE 

It  would  appear  that  only  Junkers  machines  are  used  by  the  Swedish  com- 
pany. For  the  important  international  services  Junkers  sea-  or  land-planes  are 
used,  fitted  with  three  Junkers  L.V.  320-horsepower  motors.  For  local  flights 
Junkers  F  13  single-engined  planes  are  used;  in  1930  over  12,000  persons  saw 
Stockholm  from  the  air  in  these  machines. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  operate  any  of  the  above  services 
the  year  round.  The  Stockholm-Helsingfors  service,  now  operating  for  six 
months  in  each  year,  will  shortly  be  extended  to  an  eight  months'  service,  while 
consideration  is  being  seriously  given  to  a  proposal  to  operate  the  Malmo  to 
Amsterdam  service  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  naval  and  military  air  arms  are  of  course  constantly  operating  and 
training,  but  very  little  progress  can  be  reported  respecting  the  development  of 
air-mindedness  among  the  public  generally. 

One  company,  Aero  Material  A.B.,  which  distributes  aeroplanes,  parts, 
instruments,  and  motors,  etc.,  has  since  1928  been  operating  a  flying  school 
through  which  about  70  private  pilots  have  been  passed. 

LOCAL  MANUFACTURE 

It  would  appear  that  the  use  and  purchase  by  the  Swedish  Government  of 
aeronautical  equipment  is  restricted  to  material  required  for  the  naval  and 
military  forces.  The  flying  arm  of  the  defence  force  maintains  several  landing 
fields,  and  at  the  workshops  located  at  one  of  these  stations — Vasteras — the 
State  is  building  or  assembling  machines  under  licence  from  Ernst  Heinkl 
Flug  Zeugwerke  G.m.b.H.,  Warnemunde,  Germany. 
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MARKET  FOR  BARLEY  MALT  IN  COLOMBIA,  VENEZUELA,  AND 

PANAMA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama,  July  15,  1931.— Since  the  cost  of  imported  spirituous  liquors  and 
wines,  on  account  of  high  duties  and  taxes,  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer 
is  high.  Practically  all  the  beer  consumed  is  made  locally.  In  Colombia  alone 
there  are  some  twenty  large  breweries. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  breweries  are  controlled  by  German  capital, 
and  the  majority  of  the  brewmasters  are  Germans.  There  is  consequently  a 
decided  preference  for  malt  of  European  origin,  and  only  when  there  is  an 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  price — taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  malt 
extract  is  generally  lower  with  consequent  greater  quantity  of  waste  on  which 
high  import  duties  and  transport  charges  must  be  paid — can  the  brewers  be 
interested  in  the  Canadian  product. 

IMPORTS 

Barley  malt  was  imported  into  Colombia  in  1930  to  the  value  of  $357,996 
as  against  $468,585  in  1929  and  $515,829  in  1928.  The  decline  in  imports  may 
be  attributed  to  the  general  business  situation  rather  than  to  any  fundamental 
change  in  conditions  affecting  the  trade.  In  the  latter  year  Germany  is  credited 
with  4.784,443  kilos  valued  at  $336,555  (in  reality  of  Czechoslovakian  origin) 
and  the  United  States  with  1,613,318  kilos  valued  at  $158,698.  Other  countries 
are  credited  with  197,725  kilos  with  a  value  of  $10,576. 

Germany  was  the  sole  supplier  of  malt  to  Venezuela  in  1929,  when  imports 
amounted  to  2,726,246  kilos  valued  at  Bs.1,337,622  (approximately  $267,524). 
Of  this  amount,  1,707,914  kilos  entered  at  the  port  of  La  Guaira  for  Caracas, 
and  1,018,137  kilos  were  shipped  via  Maracaibo. 

There  are  three  breweries  in  Panama;  their  requirements  in  1929  amounted 
to  1,615,971  kilos  valued  at  $122,715.  Of  this  amount,  1,040,257  kilos  were 
imported  from  Germany  and  575,714  kilos  from  the  United  States. 

packing 

The  usual  packing  for  Panama  is  in  single  jute  sacks  with  waterproof  paper 
lining  to  prevent  damage  from  moisture.  This  method  of  packing  is  also  gener- 
ally used  for  shipments  to  Caracas,  but  for  Maracaibo  and  Colombian  centres 
packing  in  wooden  cases  is  necessary.  This  is  particularly  true  of  shipments 
to  the  interior  of  Colombia,  where  in  addition  to  the  risk  of  damage  due  to 
moisture,  the  malt  must  be  protected  from  damage  in  storage,  since  it  is  often 
held  up  to  eight  months. 

The  European  method  of  packing  is  in  zinc-lined  wooden  cases,  in  bulk, 
with  a  net  weight  of  60  kilos.  The  zinc  lining  is  soldered  to  prevent  damage 
from  moisture.  The  outer  case  must  be  light,  since  the  import  duties  are  levied 
on  the  gross  weight.  The  gross  weeight  of  cases  from  Germany  is  74  kilos,  i.e. 
14  kilos  tare. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  import  duties  are  as  follows:  Panama,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
Colombia,  5  cents  per  kilo  gross  weight;  Venezuela,  2  cents  per  kilo  gross 
weight,  plus  surcharges  amounting  to  55^  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

TERMS 

Sales  to  interior  centres  in  Colombia  are  generally  made  on  the  basis  of 
120  days'  sight  draft.  In  other  centres  in  Colombia  and  in  Venezuela  the 
usual  terms  are  60  days'  date  draft. 
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MARKET  FOR  MILK  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

Paul  Syices,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  June  26,  1931. — Milk  is  a  commodity  which  is  not  widely  used 
by  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  South  China.  There  have  never  been  any  but 
a  very  few  dairy  cattle  in  all  this  country,  and  the  bulk  of  such  quantities  of 
milk  as  arc  now  taken  into  consumption  is  imported.  As  in  the  case  of  such 
articles  as  flour,  rolled  oats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  consumption  is  increasing 
as  a  result  of  improving  living  standards  and  the  adoption  by  what  is  as  yet  only 
a  small  part  of  the  population  of  some  customs  of  the  Western  world. 

A  contributing  cause  also  is  the  fact  that  milk  is  now  available  in  world 
markets  in  various  forms  which  permit  of  its  being  carried  over  long  distances 
and  being  held  over  considerable  periods  of  time  in  good  condition,  whether 
evaporated  or  condensed  and  packed  in  tins,  in  powder  form  or  otherwise.  The 
qualities  which  permit  of  ease  of  handling  and  preservation  have  been  of  great 
importance  in  developing  a  market  for  various  types  of  milk  in  South  China, 
and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  gradual  extension  of  the  import  trade  and  con- 
sumption throughout  this  territory. 

market  extent 

The  only  satisfactory  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  milk  con- 
sumed in  Hongkong  and  South  China  is  that  given  in  the  trade  returns  com- 
piled by  the  Government  of  this  colony.  Statistical  reports  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  Administration  show  certain  quantities  of  milk  as  having 
been  imported  into  various  South  China  ports,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  are 
somewhat  incomplete  and  that  Hongkong's  trade  in  this  commodity  gives  a 
much  more  accurate  idea  of  the  true  situation. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1931,  the  value  of  recorded 
imports  into  Hongkong  stood  at  approximately  $1,200,000  for  evaporated,  con- 
densed, and  concentrated  milk,  and  at  $200,000  for  dried  milk,  this  latter  group 
including  various  prepared  milk  foods  in  powder  form. 

Of  the  imports  of  evaporated  and  similar  types  into  Hongkong,  approxi- 
mately 65  per  cent  is  exported,  this  trade  being  largely  to  South  and  Middle 
China.  Shipments  pass  into  these  areas  through  Canton,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Foo- 
chow,  and  minor  ports.  The  largest  trade,  of  course,  is  to  Canton  and  subsidiary 
distributing  points  in  the  West  river  area. 

Dried  and  powdered  milk  is  also  transhipped  in  Hongkong  to  numerous 
Chinese  ports,  but  the  trade  in  this  commodity  is  more  diversified  in  extent, 
the  trade  returns  showing  exports  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  quantities 
imported  and  denoting  not  only  South  and  Middle  China  but  North  China, 
Siam,  Macao,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  as  markets  supplied  through  Hong- 
kong. 

TYPES  OF  MILK  IMPORTED  INTO  HONGKONG 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  milk  manufactures  imported  into  Hong- 
kong— evaporated  milk,  being  a  reduction  of  whole  milk,  unsweetened  and 
packed  in  gallon,  1-pound  or  smaller  tins;  condensed  milk,  being  a  reduced 
and  sweetened  product  packed  in  tins  of  12  ounces;  and  milk  powder  packed 
in  tins  of  various  sizes  and  designed  for  sale  and  consumption  both  in  place  of 
ordinary  milk  and  as  infants'  and  invalids'  food.  There  are  also  imported  in 
smaller  quantities  evaporated  skimmed  milk,  usually  packed  in  1-pound  tins; 
whole  milk  powder  and  skimmed  milk  powder  both  in  bulk  and  in  small  tins 
and  packages;  and  milk  powder,  specially  prepared  as  calves'  food,  packed  in 
large  tins  or  other  air-tight  containers. 
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RECENT  CANADIAN  TRADE 

Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade  in  milk  into  Hongkong  is  a  very  modest 
one.  Of  the  total  value  of  $1,400,000,  given  above  as  that  of  imports  between 
April,  1930,  and  March,  1931,  the  Hongkong  statistics  record  only  some  $35,000 
as  that  of  Canadian  goods.  Two  important  points  may  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. Firstly,  this  trade,  small  as  it  may  be,  is  a  vast  improvement  on  that 
for  the  calendar  year  1924,  when  Canada  shipped  only  $100  worth  of  milk  to 
Hongkong.  Secondly,  Canadian  shipments  have  to  date  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  evaporated  milk  and  have  not  included  condensed  and  sweetened 
manufactures,  milk  powder,  or  specially  manufactured  milk  foods.  If  it  were 
possible  to  segregate  the  various  types  of  milk,  and  to  examine  these  figures  for 
a  series  of  years,  it  is  certain  that  the  trade  from  Canada  to  Hongkong  in 
evaporated  milk  would  show  signs  of  healthy  development,  and  that  this  might 
fairly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  continued  growth  in  this  line  and  an  ability  to 
develop  new  trade  in  other  milk  products. 

COMPETITION 

The  countries  which  have  shared  in  the  trade  in  milk  into  Hongkong  to 
the  largest  extent  are  the  United  States,  Australia,  Holland,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Switzerland.  The  United  States,  which  ten  years  ago  controlled  over 
50  per  cent  of  this  business,  has  been  unable  to  maintain,  its  position  but  is 
still  the  largest  supplier  of  all  types.  Holland  has  improved  its  position  some- 
what, as  has  Switzerland.  Canada's  gains  have  been  more  marked,  in  com- 
parison with  past  business,  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  among  these  various 
supplying  countries.  The  United  States  has  furnished  practically  every  type 
of  manufactured  milk,  with  the  exception  that  infants'  and  invalids'  foods  of 
United  States  origin  have  not  attained  the  strong  position  of  other  lines.  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland  have  supplied  condensed  milks  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  types,  and  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  milk  powders,  while 
Canada's  growing  trade  as  noted  above  has,  in  its  beginnings,  been  based  chiefly 
on  evaporated  types. 

LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION 

The  most  important  companies  engaged  in  the  sale  of  various  types  of  milk 
in  Hongkong  are  the  Nestle  and  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  and 
the  successor  to  the  American  Milk  Products  Corporation,  recently  named  the 
General  Milk  Company.  The  Nestlo  organization  is  concerned  with  milk  pro- 
ducts from  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States, 
the  General  Milk  Company  dealing  only  in  United  States  productions.  The 
import  trade  is  also  to  quite  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  importers, 
acting  both  as  sole  representatives  of  manufacturers  and  as  sole  or  casual 
buyers.  The  essential  factors  in  the  distribution  are  the  dealers  and  compra- 
dore  shops  who  actually  take  delivery  of  shipments,  pay  for  them,  and  not  only 
make  sales  in  their  own  shops  but  resell  to  smaller  distributors  and  purchasers 
in  the  coast  ports  and  the  interior. 

Purchases  or  indents  are  generally  for  several  hundred  cases  at  a  time. 
It  is  a  common  custom — at  least  in  the  case  of  the  larger  orders — for  agents  or 
other  distributors  to  grant  two  month?'  credit  and  occasionally  free  storage  and 
delivery.  Alternatively,  price  reductions  are  frequently  made  to  compensate 
for  these  concessions. 

ADVERTISING 

The  sale  of  various  types  of  milk  in  Hongkong  has  been  encouraged  by  a 
variety  of  advertising  schemes.    The  simplest  of  these  has  been  the  planting 
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of  rebates  to  buyers  or  the  donation  of  free  cases  with  orders  of  specified  quan- 
tities Newspaper  advertising  has  also  been  indulged  in  extensively.  The  giving 
of  premium  certificates  is  practised  by  some  distributors.  Agents  for  manu- 
facturers of  infants'  foods  conduct  contests  and  give  prizes  to  the  parents  of 
winning  children.  The  value  of  such  sales  promotion  is  questionable,  except  in 
the  case  of  infants'  foods,  and  from  the  manufacturer's  or  exporter's  point  of 
view  it  is  considered  desirable  to  embark  on  such  schemes  only  when  a  repre- 
sentative has  thoroughly  complete  plans  and  can  guarantee  their  adaptability 
to  market  conditions.  In  the  case  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  and 
standard  quality  milk  powders,  the  most  efficient  means  of  advertising  is  to 
reduce  prices  to  a  minimum  and  let  the  dealers  dispose  of  available  cash  sur- 
pluses as  they  see  fit. 

SAMPLES 

As  customarily  required  by  the  local  trade  regardless  of  commodities, 
exporters  of  evaporated,  powdered,  or  other  types  of  milk  should  provide  samples 
when  attempting  to  develop  interest  in  their  products.  Samples  of  various 
qualities,  containers,  and  labels  should  all  be  submitted,  and  several  tins  or 
packages  of  each  are  usually  required  since,  once  opened,  each  tin  can  be  used 
for  a  short  time  only. 

All  samples  should  be  accurately  priced,  and  quotations  should  correspond 
exactly  with  prices  submitted  by  letter. 

PACKING  AND  LABELLING 

The  trade  in  various  milk  products  is  based,  of  course,  on  manufacture 
and  packing  in  such  form  and  containers  as  preserve  them  from  deterioration. 
This  means  that  evaporated,  condensed,  and  other  liquid  products  must  be  pre- 
pared in  ordinary  air-tight  tins,  and  that  powders  must  be  in  tins  or  other  con- 
tainers fitted  with  absolutely  air-proof  tops.  When  milk  powders  are  in  small 
containers  for  retail  distribution,  the  tops  should  be  of  the  best  design  avail- 
able and  each  package  may  also  be  given  further  protection  by  sealed  wrap- 
ping. In  the  bulk  trade  in  powders --that  is,  in  50-pound  or  other  large-sized 
tins — these  should  be  strong  enough  or  sufficiently  well  protected  to  prevent 
damage  to  contents,  and  tops  should  be  sealed  to  prevent  spoiling  by  moist  air 
or  water. 

Labelling  is  as  important  an  item  in  the  milk  trade  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  foods.  Brightly  coloured  labels  showing  a  cow  or  cow's  head  are  pre- 
ferred, and,  strangely  enough,  while  this  type  has  been  adopted  generally  for 
evaporated  milk,  the  condensed  makes  have  to  date  been  sold  exclusively  under 
white  or  other  pale-coloured  labels  with  little  of  the  brightness  or  illustration 
which  has  characterized  other  types  and  which  is  preferred  by  Chinese  buyers. 
Powders  are  frequently  sold  in  lithographed  tins,  and  in  practically  every 
instance  under  some  distinctive  trade  name  rather  than  the  usual  brands  used 
for  liquid  types. 

NOTES  ON   INDIVIDUAL  COMMODITIES 

The  following  remarks,  including  references  to  prices,  are  appended  with 
the  idea  that  special  market  features  may  best  be  noted  under  the  headings  of 
individual  milk  products. 

Evaporated  Milk. — For  some  time  at  least  Canadian  milk  business  is 
expected  to  show  its  greater  increases  through  shipments  of  evaporated  milk. 
The  most  severe  competition  in  this  line  is  foom  United  States  producers.  Cana- 
dian prices  are  quite  competitive,  and  the  quality  is  highly  regarded.  It  is 
recommended  that  no  change  be  made  from  the  standard  16-ounce  and  O-ounee 
"  baby  "  tins.    To-day's  prices  of  approximately  $3.50  per  case  allow  of  sales 
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being  made  in  competition  with  all  other  makes,  but  at  a  very  narrow  margin 
of  profit  to  the  distributor.  Once  business  has  become  firmly  established,  how- 
ever, and  provided  no  keener  competition  is  encountered,  local  quotations  may 
be  increased  slightly  and  the  present  disability  of  low  distributors'  profits 
removed. 

The  standard  of  Canadian  milk  must  be  retained  at  as  high  a  level  as 
possible,  at  least  for  the  brands  which  have  been  shipped  here  to  date.  The 
trade  is  quite  familiar  with  the  various  qualities  and  pays  close  attention  to 
them.  There  is  always  a  call,  of  course,  for  low-priced  articles  in  China,  and 
reductions  in  quality  may  be  condoned  on  this  basis;  but  any  business  in 
inferior  lines  must  be  under  labels  which  are  altogether  different  from  those  used 
on  standard  products. 

Business  in  evaporated  milk  conforming  to  the  British  standard,  which  runs 
to  several  hundred  cases  per  month  for  sale  to  the  military  and  navy  services, 
may  be  expected  to  continue,  both  on  account  of  the  lack  of  competition  in  this 
high-quality  article  and  the  understanding  that  supplies  of  these  goods  are  to 
be  of  British  origin. 

Condensed  Milk.  — There  is  an  insistent  demand  in  Hongkong  for  condensed 
sweetened  milk.  This  product  is  required  in  14-ounce  tins,  and,  as  suggested 
above,  producers  might  well  give  attention  to  the  important  question  of  label- 
ling and  supply  bright  and  attractive  brands  when  seeking  orders  for  this  line. 
It  is  also  suggested  that,  if  possible,  two  varieties  be  offered — one  good-quality 
at  standard  prices  and  the  other  a  poorer  grade  at  the  lowest  possible  quotation. 
The  best  known  varieties  now  selling  are  "  Eagle  "  and  lt  Peacock  "  of  United 
States  origin  and  "  Lighthouse  "  and  "  Blue  Cross  "  from  Holland.  Prices  at 
retail  shops  are  from  9^  to  18  cents  (Canadian)  per  tin,  while  wholesale  quota- 
tions to  the  trade  range  from  $4  to  $7  per  case  of  four  dozen  tins. 

Evaporated  Skim-milk. — For  a  less  discerning  demand  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  fair  outlet  for  evaporated  skim-milk,  packed  similarly  to  whole  milk 
and  selling  at  50  cents  or  so  less  per  case.  Business  has  been  in  low-quality 
evaporated  milks,  but  some  of  this  has  been  in  lines  which  are  improperly 
labelled  or  of  quality  below  ordinary  legal  standards.  In  labelling  this  line 
manufacturers  should  take  precautions  against  deception,  and  might  give  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  on  labels,  but  are  recommended  to  avoid  describing 
their  product  as  manufactured  from  "  skimmed  n  milk. 

Whole  Milk  Poivder. — It  is  not  believed  that  the  local  trade  in  whole  milk 
powder  has  ever  been  large,  although  numerous  articles  which  purport  to  be  of 
equal  quality  have  sold  freely,  for  use  in  place  of  fresh  milk  in  cooking  and  as 
infants'  and  invalids'  food.  Prices  of  various  commodities  resembling  whole 
milk  powder  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  on  the  market  tend  to  bear  out  this 
impression.  At  the  same  time  this  powder  of  genuinely  high  quality  could  be 
sold  here  from  Canadian  milk  factories  if  the  producers  would  pack  in  tins  suit- 
able for  the  retail  trade,  and  were  prepared  also  to  grant  certain  advertising 
or  sales  promotion  allowances  to  their  agents.  Australian,  United  Kingdom, 
and  United  States  products  of  this  type  enjoy  a  ready  sale,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Canadian  lines  may  soon  be  introduced.  Tins  of  \  pound,  1  pound,  2 
pounds,  and  5  pounds  should  be  available,  and  labels  should  be  as  neat  and 
attractive  as  possible. 

Skimmed  Milk  Powder. — There  is  a  small  demand  in  Hongkong  for 
skimmed  milk  powder,  principally  for  use  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  for  ice- 
cream making.  This  trade  is  handled  in  bulk,  tins  of  50  pounds  generally  being 
acceptable  to  buyers,  although  10's,  20's,  and  25's  are  also  asked  for.  Cana- 
dian quotations  have  been  slightly  under  Australian,  but  orders  are  spasmodic 
and  at  the  present  time  stocks  are  heavy.  One  large  organization  in  the  colony 
purchases  half-ton  and  ton  lots  of  this  powder  as  calves'  food. 
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FRESH  MILK 

There  is  no  market  in  Hongkong  for  fresh  milk.  Some  shipments  are 
understood  to  have  been  made  to  Shanghai,  where  a  larger  local  market  is 
available  than  in  this  colony.  The  situation  here  is  that  the  demand  for  a  fresh 
product  is  adequately  met  by  one  large  concern  which  operates  an  extensive 
and  altogether  unique  dairy  farm  and  by  several  smaller  producers.  Many  of 
the  cattle  on  this  large  establishment  have  been  imported  from  Canada,  and 
although  the  maintenance  of  a  large  herd  in  healthy  condition  and  substantial 
production  is  a  difficult  matter,  when  this  is  done  the  milk  can  be  sold  at  prices 
which  are  sufficiently  lower  than  those  of  imported  milk  to  render  the  bring- 
ing in  of  supplies  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  is  the  carriage  of 
fresh  milk  for  up  to  three  weeks'  time  a  difficult  and  risky  matter,  but  the  cost 
of  returning  containers,  that  of  damaged  shipments,  and  of  establishing  ade- 
quate means  of  distribution  add  to  the  origin  obstacle  of  prices. 

ICE-CREAM 

This  office  has  been  asked  on  one  or  two  occasions  if  the  Colony  of  Hong- 
kong or  any  part  of  South  China  provided  an  outlet  for  ice-cream.  There  do 
not  at  present  appear  to  be  any  openings  which  would  warrant  the  hope  that 
this  trade  could  be  satisfactorily  developed.  Hotels  and  restaurants  in  Hong- 
kong manufacture  their  own  supplies,  while  one  or  two  independent  producers 
supply  the  few  retailers  who  handle  this  commodity.  The  types  available  are 
of  the  distinctly  inferior  quality  but.  being  cheaply  priced,  are  adequate  for 
local  demands.  The  ice-cream  is  believed  to  be  made  from  powder  almost 
exclusively. 

TRADE   OF   THE   CHINA  PORTS 

Business  goes  on  in  China  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The 
natural  tenacity  and  perseverance  of  the  Chinese  people  seem  to  enable  them  in 
some  way  or  other  to  surmount  their  immediate  difficulties.  When  war  breaks 
out  in  one  section  of  the  country  trade  goes  to  and  prospers  in  another  section. 
Thus  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Dairen,  Antung,  Tientsin, 
Chefoo,  Hankow,  Canton,  and  Kowloon  last  year  was  offset  by  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  trade  at  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Swatow,  Tsingtao,  and  Harbin.  The 
port  of  Shanghai  contributed  51  per  cent  of  China's  total  import  trade  and  35 
per  cent  of  her  exports  abroad.  Despite  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  its  trade, 
Dairen  maintained  second  place  in  the  total  value  of  China's  trade  for  1930  with 
a  share  of  14-4  per  cent,  and  Tientsin  came  third  with  one  of  8-2  per  cent. 
Canton,  Tsingtao,  Harbin,  Antung,  Swatow,  Hankow  and  Kowloon,  in  this  order 
of  importance,  were  the  other  leading  ports. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE   OF  TURKEY 

Theo.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  Turkish  pound  (Ltq.)  is  equal  to  about  48  Canadian  cents] 

Athens,  July  18,  1931. — The  following  are  the  details  of  the  external  trade 
of  Turkey  during  the  first  quarter  of  1931,  according  to  the  figures  just  issued  by 
the  customs  authorities,  together  with  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding periods  in  the  three  previous  years: — 


Total  of  Percentage 

Exports     Difference     External  of 

Years                                Imports  In  Million  Turkish  Pounds   Trade  Imports 

1928                                      52.1          32.4          -19.7            84.5  61.65 

1929                                      56.0          44.0          -12.0          100.0  56.00 

1930                                      31.9          37.3          +  5.4            69.2  46.00 

1931                                      35.3          30.9          -  4.4            66.2  53.30 
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The  anomaly  of  a  credit  balance  which  was  seen  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  fortuitous  circumstances,  has  now  disappeared. 

Although  this  credit  balance  was  not  in  itself  a  favourable  sign,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  return  to  a  debit  balance  took  place  clearly  point  to 
conditions  having  become  worse.  On  the  one  hand,  the  abnormally  reduced 
imports  of  last  year  consequent  upon  the  considerable  purchases  made  before  the 
application  of  the  new  customs  tariff  in  October,  1929,  only  show  a  very  slight 
increase,  illustrating  the  fall  in  the  country's  purchasing  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  exports  declined  still  further  in  view  of  the  fall  in  world  prices. 

On  the  whole,  the  gross  figure  of  external  trade  shows  a  new  reduction  which 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  general  crisis. 

TURKEY'S    BUDGET   FOR  1931-32 

Theo.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  Turkish  pound  (Ltq.)  is  equal  to  about  48  Canadian  cents] 

Athens,  July  18,  1931. — Circumstances  have  induced  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  revise  the  draft  budget  for  1931-32  and  submit  a  new  one  to  the  Grand 
National  Assembly.  The  estimate  of  expenditure  now  amounts  to  Ltq.  189,779,- 
371.  Tn  the  original  draft  this  item  was  Ltq.204,640,385  and  the  expenditure  in 
the  1930-31  budget  was  Ltq.222,646,523.  The  reduction  is  about  Ltq.15,000,000 
in  comparison  with  the  original  draft,  and  Ltq.33,000,000  in  comparison  with 
the  budget  of  1930-31. 

Even  the  figure  of  Ltq.  189, 779,371  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  definitive. 
The  Budgetary  Commission  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  will  no  doubt 
proceed  to  the  further  reductions  made  necessary  by  the  voting  of  certain  fiscal 
reliefs. 

Below  are  given  a  number  of  the  principal  classes  of  expenditure  compared 
with  the  previous  budget. 

Draft  Budget  Budget 


1931-32  1930-31  Difference 

Ltq.  Ltq.  Ltq. 

National  economy   9,150.109  13,326,534  -4.176,425 

Public  works   26,712,848  33.013,867  -6,301,019 

Education   6,734,190         8,199,709  -1,465,519 

Public  health   ..      3,975,113         4,502,216  -  527,103 

National  defence- - 

Army   46,757.494  54.211.501  -7.454,007 

Navy   8,087,865         6.297,940  +1,789,925 

Air  force   1,084,031         1.153,980  —  69,949 

Police   8,997.268         8,915,649  +  81,619 

Public  safety   4,241,464         4,435,964  -  194.500 

Public  debt   26,824,491  33,016,925  —6,192,501 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  economies  are  widespread,  affecting  equally  expendi- 
ture of  a  productive  and  non-productive  character. 

The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  definite  establishment  of  this 
budget  has  necessitated  supplementary  votes  of  two-twelfths  for  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year. 

The  relative  decrees  stipulate,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  two  months  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  budget  prepared  by  the 
Government  and  submitted  to  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  and,  in  the  second, 
that  the  collection  of  taxes  during  the  period  shall  be  based  on  the  figures  of  the 
previous  budget. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway;  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr. 
L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Shanghai,  China.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries 
as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Palmer 

Renfrew  Aug.  10  Oshawa  Aug.  19 

Pembroke  Aug.  11  Newmarket  Aug.  20 

Ottawa  Aug.  12  to  14  Guelph  Aug.  21  and  22 

Smith's  Falls  Aug.  15  London  Aug.  24  and  25 

Belleville  and  Kingston  ..Aug.  17  Hamilton  Aug.  26  to  28 

Peterborough  Aug.  18  Toronto   (Exhibition).    ..Aug.  31  to  Sept.  2 

Mr.  Langley 

Montreal  Aug.  10  to  12  Hamilton  Sept.  1  to  3 

Quebec  City  Aug.  13  Brantford  Sept.  4 

Quebec    Province    other  Guelph  Sept.  5 

than  Montreal  Aug.  14  to  21  London  Sept.  8  and  9 

Toronto  Aug.  17  to  29  Brockville  Sept.  10 

St.  Catharines  Aug.  31 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Ottawa  Aug.  10  to  12  London  Aug.  27  and  28 

Arnprior  and  Pembroke  .Aug.  17  Stratford  Aug.  31 

Hamliton  Aug.  20    and   21       Kitchener  and  Gait  ..   ..Sept.  1 

St.  Catharines  Aug.  24  Guelph  Sept.  2 

Windsor  Aug.  26 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of 
Trade;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Irish  Free  State  Duty  on  Leather 

JOHN  H.  ENGLISH,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Dublin,  July  17,  1931. — A  financial  resolution  proposed  and  accepted  in 
Dail  Eireann  to-day  places  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (15  per  cent 
British  preferential  rate)  on  all  harness  leather  and  harness  whether  completely 
or  partly  manufactured,  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  on  and  after  July  17, 
1931,  and  until  July  17,  1936. 

Patent  or  chrome  tanned  leather,  dressed  collar  hides  and  bridle  butts  are 
exempted  from  duty. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Increases 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  cables  that 
New  Zealand  tariff  resolutions  introduced  on  July  30  and  effective  next  day, 
impose  a  primage  duty  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  otherwise  duty  free, 
with  a  limited  list  of  exceptions.  Primage  duty  was  first  imposed  in  New 
Zealand  in  1915,  and  consisted  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  nearly  all  imports. 
The  primage  duty  was  increased  on  August  2,  1929,  to  2  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
was  repealed  by  an  Act  of  August  18,  1930,  which  established  on  most  goods, 
in  lieu  of  primage  duty,  a  surtax  of  22^  per  cent  leviable  on  ordinary  customs 
duties. 

Among  other  tariff  changes  in  the  budget  resolutions  of  especial  interest 
to  Canada  is  an  incraase  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  duties  on  confec- 
tionery, hosiery,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  furs. 
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The  new  tariff  on  confectionery  therefore  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  British 
preferential  tariff,  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff.  The  new  duty 
on  hosiery  and  wearing  apparel  is  324  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential 
tariff,  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff.  The  new  duty  on  made-up 
furs  would  be  37^  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff,  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  general  tariff,  and  on  furs  only  dressed  or  prepared,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  or  general  tariff. 

It  is  understood  that  other  articles  on  which  duties  have  been  increased  by 
these  resolutions  include  tea,  sugar,  beer,  naphthalene,  linoleum,  carpets  and 
other  floor  coverings,  silk  piece  goods,  chinaware  and  earthenware,  fancy  goods, 
toys  and  athletic  requisites,  jewellery  and  platedware,  gramophone  records, 
photographic  cameras,  tobacco  pipes  and  other  smokers'  accessories,  toilet 
preparations  and  perfumery. 

Australian  Duty  on  Outside  Packages 

The  attention  of  exporters  is  called  to  duty  leviable  in  Australia  on  out- 
side packages  containing  goods  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate.  Under  Item 
408(A)  of  the  Australian  tariff,  u  Outside  packages  n.e.i.  including  the  sole  con- 
taining package,  in  which  goods  are  ordinarily  imported,  when  containing  such 
goods, were  free  of  duty.  This  item  now  reads  so  that  the  rates  of  duty  on 
outside  packages  n.e.i.  and  outer  coverings,  including  the  sole  containing  pack- 
age, in  which  goods  are  ordinarily  imported,  when  containing  such  goods,  when 
the  goods  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  alternative  or  composite  duties, 
are  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
intermediate  tariff,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff.  Otherwise  the 
packages  under  this  item  remain  duty  free. 

Restriction  of  Cheese  Imports  into  South  Africa 

With  further  reference  to  report  entitled  11  Cheese  Imports  into  South  Africa 
Prohibited  "  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1433  of  July  18, 
1931,  Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  writing 
under  date  of  July  10,  states  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Union,  in 
accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  Proclamation  No.  210  of 
1931,  is  prepared  to  grant  licences  for  the  importation  of  limited  quantities  of 
the  different  varieties  of  cheese  referred  to  in  the  proclamation. 

Increase  in  Austrian  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  July  22  that  on  July  1,  1931,  the  Austrian  conventional  duties  on 
grain  and  flour  provided  for  in  the  trade  treaties  with  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia 
lapsed,  so  that  the  general  duties  on  these  products  came  into  force,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  barley  the  conventional  duty  fixed  in  the  trade  treaty  with 
Czechoslovakia  did  not  expire  until  July  15,  1931.  On  July  1,  1931,  an  Aus- 
trian law  also  came  into  force  imposing  a  supplementary  duty  of  4  gold  crowns 
per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  on  wheat,  meslin,  and  spelt  under  tariff  item  23,  on 
rye  under  tariff  item  No.  24,  and  on  barley  under  tariff  item  No.  25.  Since  the 
general  rate  of  import  duty  under  these  tariff  items  is  fixed  at  6  gold  crowns, 
the  new  duty  applicable  to  these  products  now  amounts  to  10  gold  crowns 
($2.02)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  The  duty  on  flour  and  other  milling  products 
of  wheat  and  rye  since  July  1,  1931,  amounts  to  the  duty  on  200  kg.  of  the  grain 
plus  3.50  gold  crowns  per  100  kg.  or  a  total  of  23.50  gold  crowns  ($4.76)  per 
100  kg.  (220  pounds). 
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Regulation  of  German  Wheat  Duty 

Mr.  L,  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  July  17,  1931,  that  the  German  Government  have  issued  a  decree, 
dated  July  14,  extending  for  the  period  July  16  to  July  31,  1931,  the  privilege 
accorded  the  German  mills  to  impoii  certain  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  at 
the  reduced  duty  of  R.M.20  per  100  kg.,  instead  of  the  regular  duty  of  R.M.25 
per  100  kg.  The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  which  each  mill  may  import  during 
the  period  in  question  at  the  reduced  duty  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  domestic  and  foreign  wheat  which  they  ground  in  the  quarter  April 
to  June,  1930. 

[1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  =$0-2382;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds] 
Supplementary  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

L.   D.   WILGRESS,    CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

[1  Czechoslovakian  crown  =  $0  •  0296 ;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =  220  pounds] 
Hamburg,  July  17,  1931. — The   Czechoslovakian   Government   issued  a 
decree  on  July  2,  1931,  whereby  the  supplementary  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows — 

Supplementary  Customs 
Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovakian  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 


Wheat  and  spelt   25  30 

Rye   19  38 

Barley   23  34 

Oats   36 

Flour  and  milled  products   41  70 


The  supplementary  duty  on  wheat  and  spelt  has  not  been  changed  by  the 
above  decree.  The  supplementary  duty  on  rye  has  been  decreased  from  the 
former  rate  of  30  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.  The  new  supplementary 
duty  on  flour  represents  a  decrease  from  the  former  rate  of  51  Czechoslovakian 
crowns  per  100  kg.    There  is  now  no  supplementary  duty  on  oats. 

The  decree  fixing  the  new  supplementary  duties  came  into  force  on  Julv  9, 
1931. 

Federated  Malay  States  Customs  Duties 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  writes 
that  substantial  increases  in  taxation  went  into  force  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  as  from  June  1,  with  a  view  to  raising  an  additional  revenue  of 
$2,500,000.  The  duty  on  whisky  not  exceeding  81  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  is 
increased  from  8  to  9.50  Straits  Settlements  dollars  per  gallon,  and  the  duty 
on  whisky  exceeding  81  per  cent  proof  spirit  has  been  increased  from  11  to  13 
Straits  Settlements  dollars  per  gallon.  The  Straits  Settlements  dollar  equals 
50  cents  Canadian.  The  duty  on  other  spirituous  beverages  has  also  been 
increased,  as  well  as  on  kerosene,  petrol,  tobacco,  matches,  sugar,  sugar  candy, 
and  a  few  other  articles. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  July  17  that  a  financial  resolution  proposed  and  accepted  in 
Dail  Eireann  places  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  volorem  (15  per  cent  British 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  No.  17157A). 

The  absolute  embargo  on  the  importation  of  maize  has  now  been  modified; 
maize  may  now  enter  the  country  bv  special  arrangement  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  and  the  New  Zealand  Railways,  Wellington.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office, 
Wellington,  and  the  General  Manager,  New  Zealand  Railways,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications,  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 3-pound  wire  tailing,  for  terminating  magnet  wind- 
ings; 2-pound  wire  tailing,  for  terminating  magnet  windings  (tenders  close  September  29). 

New  Zealand  Railways. — Intercall  selective  telephone  system  2-wire  telephone  repeater 
and  50-line  magneto  switchboard  (tenders  close  November  19). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  3 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  3,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  July  27,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

Comparison:—  Nominal  Nominal 

Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending       Bank  Rati 

July  27 

August  3 

4.8666 

$3 . 7368 

$3.7504 



.1407 

.14108 

.14188 

10 

.1390 

.14007 

.13988 

.0072 

.00742 

.00731 

H 

.02977 

.02974 

4 

.2680 

.26816 

.26799 

Finland  

.0252 

.02527 

.02530 

6 

.0392 

.03921 

.03931 

2 

.2382 

.23781 

.23547 

10 

4.8666 

4.8568 

4.8704 

.0130 

.12994 

.013013 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

. 40458 

.40401 

2 

.1749 

.1746 

.17545 

9 

Italy  

.0526 

.05250 

.05241 

5i 

.1930 

.01777 

.01776 

n 

.2680 

.26816 

.26804 

4 

1.0805 

.04425 

.04459 

n 

Roumania  

.0060 

.00598 

.05974 

8 

.09106 

.09038 

.2680 

.26836 

.26819 

4 

.1930 

.19572 

.19544 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.00343 

1.00203 

u 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.29852 

.02981 

.1196 

.07174 

.06964 

Chile  

.1217 

.12166 

.12124 

9 

.9733 

.96957 

.96946 

7 

.4985 

.49308 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.28096 

.28056 

7 

Venezuela  

.1930 

.17434 

.17786 

1.0342 

.51175 

.45492 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  

 Dollar 

.24684 

.24599 

.3650 

.36374 

.36133 

6 

Japan  

 Yen 

.4985 

.49499 

.49430 

5.11 

.4020 

.40388 

.40281 

4£ 

 Tael 

. 30855 

.30682 

Siam  

,  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.44151 

.44089 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.56443 

.56484 

Ba  rbados  , 

 %\ 

1.013 

r.oos%2— i.oi3i^2 

1.005%4— 1.01°%4 

Trinidad  

 $J 

Jamaica  

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8716 

4 . 8698 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1 . 002%2~  1 . 02%2 

1.00'%.i— l.0lG1/ci 

.0392 

. 03934 

.  03928 

Guadeloupe  . . 

.0392 

.o:5934 

.03927 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

4.9814 

4.99532 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.);  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1950.  Butter. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  agents  with  an  established  connection  in  the  pro- 
vision trade  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  representation. 

1951.  Canned  Pork  and  Beans. — A  Hull,  England,  firm  of  provision  importers  with 
an  established  connection  would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  agency  for  the  handling  of 
Canadian  pork  and  beans.    Samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  with  full  particulars  requested. 

1952.  Canned  Salmon. — A  representative  in  Naples  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

1953.  Tomato  Puree. — A  Birmingham  sauce  manufacturer  desires  quotations  for  tomato 
puree. 

1954.  Tomato  Puree., — A  West  of  England  firm  of  vinegar  manufacturers  desire  samples 
and  quotations  on  tomato  puree. 

1955.  Tomato  Products. — A  Bristol  firm  of  brokers  would  welcome  offers  of  all  Cana- 
dian tomato  products  for  sale  in  the  West  of  England  and  Midlands. 

1950.  Potatoes. — Firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  would  like  to 
receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  table  potatoes. 

1957.  Onions. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  would  like  to 
receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  onions. 

1958.  Wheat  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  flour  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1959.  Bran  and  Middling. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  bran  and  middling. 

1960.  Oats. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  oats. 

Miscellaneous 

1961.  Soda  Pulp. — Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  are  requested  to 
submit  samples,  prices  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  and  full  particulars  to  concern  in  The 
Hague. 

1962.  Paper;  Leather;  etc. — A  commission  firm  in  Havana  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  cardboard  for  making  all  kinds  of  boxes;  wrapping  and  writing  paper  and 
newsprint;  chamois  leather  and  leather  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  footwear,  ladies' 
handbags  and  purses  and  similar  articles;  lalso  tinfoil  for  covering  boxes,  sweets,  and  for 
other  industrial  purposes;  and  wood  for  shoe  heels  and  shoe  pegs — all  on  commission  basis 
only. 

1963.  Lumber. — Representative  in  Naples  wishes  to  import  lumber  of  alt  kinds. 

1964.  Chemicals. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  are  inter- 
ested in  caustic  soda,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  calcium  carbide. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  ivithout  notice) 

Fi*om  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  21;  Beaverford,  Aug.  28;  Mont- 
calm, Sept.  3;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  4;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County,  Aug.  10;   Brant  County,  Aug.  21;   Grey  County,  Sept.  12 — ail  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Aug.  22;  Salacia,  Sept.  5 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;   Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  19. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Aug.  26;  Fanad  Head,  Sept.  15 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londoaderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  26— both  Hamburg- American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Sept.  12;  Odens- 
holm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland  —  Odensholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Aug.  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  Aug.  21;  Mont  dare,  Sept.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
Aug.  14  and  Sept.  11;   Athenia,  Aug.  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose,  Aug.  13  and  Sept,  10  ;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  27 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Augsburg,  Aug.  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  2i6 — both  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Brant  County,  Aug.  21;  Evanger,  Sept.  11— all 
County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  12  and  Sept.  2;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  19 
and  Sept.  9;  Melita,  Aug.  21;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  26;  Montckre,  Sept.  4— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  21;  Andania,  Sept.  4 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Aug.  15  and 
Sept.  12;   Laurentic,  Aug.  29;   Megantic,  Sept  5— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  21;  Beaverford,  Aug.  28;  Beaver- 
burn,  Sept.  4;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Aug.  14;  Aurania, 
Aug.  21;   Ausonia,  Aug.  28;   Ascania,  Sept,  4— all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  20;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Aug.  27;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  3;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  10 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Aug.  21;  a  steamer,  Sept.  4 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  Aug.  11;  Kings  County,  Aug.  31;  Evanger,  Sept.  11 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  3. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Aug.  23;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Sept.  10 — 
both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico.  St.  Kills.  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomed.v  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  Aug.  22;   Colborne,  Sept.  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  11;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  28 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Aug.  15;  Consul  Horn, 
Aug.  30;  Marie  Horn,  Sept.  14 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Aug.  21;   Cathcart,  Sept.  4 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelion  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National  SS.,  Aug.  29. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.^ Calumet,  Aug.  25;  Calgary,  Sept.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  Sept.  18 — both  Canadian  National  SIS.;  a  steamer,  Canadian-nSouth  American 
Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miqueldn.—Flemus,  Aug.  14  and  28  and  Sept,  11 
and  25  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney)  ;  Hansi,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  3  and  17— both  Newfound- 
land-Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug.  22  and  Sept.  5  and  19  (also 
calls  at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St,  Pierre).  . 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Aim-.  10  and  24  and  Sept.  7;  New  Northland, 
Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15;    Newfoundland,  Sept.  1 — both  Furnrss  Lino. 
To  London. — Maryland,  Aug.  11;   Missouri,  Sept,  8 — both  White  Star  Line. 
To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Aug.  13;  Gripsholm,  Sept.  28 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Sept.  13;   Westernland,  Sept.  27 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  11  and  25;  Nerissa,  Aug.  18— both  Furness- 
Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  15;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  1 — both  Furness  Line; 
Sambro,  Aug.  15;  Farnorth,  Aug.  22 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre);  Magn- 
hild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  20  and  Sept,  3  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  New- 
foundland ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Mordserral,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.-  -Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  18;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  1 ; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  1.5 — all  Canadian  National 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kills,  Antigua,  St.  Ijucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Aug.  13;  Chomedy 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  Aug.  27;   Colborne,  Sept.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Oathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti),  Aug.  10  and 
Sept  7;   C^velier,  Aug.  24— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and,  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Aug.  20;  Consul  Horn, 
Sept.  4;  Marie  Horn,  Sept.  10 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12;  Empress  of  Britain,  Aug. 
19  and  Sept.  5;   Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Aug.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  lncia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  10;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  24; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Ilindanger,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  12. 
To  Havre,  Dunkirk  and  Hamburg. — Washington,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  L 
To  Hamburg,  Hull,  Newcastle  and  Copenhagen. — Panama,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co., 
Aug.  14. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Albion  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Aug.  14;  Astronomer, 
Aug.  17;  Steel  Age  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  Aug.  30— both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.; 
Parthenia  (also  calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug.  23. 

To  Rotterdam. — Albion  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Aug.  31. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  10;  Ixion,  Aug. 
11;  Tyndareus,  Sept.  8 — both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong) ;  Tacoma, 
Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co  ,  Aug.  25  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar, 
Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Aug.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  20;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Sept.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  Aug.  10;  Bel- 
lingham,  Sept.  10 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu, 
but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Aug.  28  (also  calls  at 
Dairen)  ;  Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Sept.  3;  Hive  Maru,  Oct.  1 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Melville, 
Aug.  15;   Stuart,  Sept.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Aug.  19;  Niagara,  Sept.  16" — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  Sept. 
4;   Bintang,  Oct.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  August;  Golden 
Cloud  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Aug.  15;  Golden  West,  Sept.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Aug.  29  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier). 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Aug.  13;  Drechtdyk,  Aug.  16; 
Dinteldyk,  Aug.  29 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton). 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Parthenia,  Aug.  23;  Gracia,  Sept.  20 — both 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Aug.  20;  Vancouver,  Sept. 
1 ;  Seattle,  Sept.  15 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  Sept.  9  (also  calls  at  Plymouth 
and  London). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa.  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Aug.  15; 
Timavo,  Aug.  27 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Antonia,  Aug.  13;  Washington,  Aug. 
28;   San  Diego,  Sept.  15— all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — Hollywood,  Aug.  9;  West  Notus,  Aug.  27 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — John  Bakke,  Knutsen 
Line,  about  Sept.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Aug.  22;  Point  Gorda, 
Sept.  23 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  betters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo..  (Territory  includes  itlhe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cabli  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Canadian) : 
and  44  Ann  Sti>  et,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  {cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  M i-nni man.  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

h'ew  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette.  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TRADE   AGREEMENT  IN  FORCE 

A  Canadian  Act  of  .Parliament  ratifying  the  Australian  Trade  Agreement 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1433  of  July  18,  1931)  was  given 
Royal  Assent  on  August  3.  Proclamations,  as  provided  for  in  Article  XI  of  the 
Agreement,  have  been  made  in  Canada  and  Australia,  bringing  the  Agreement 
into  force  as  from  August  3,  1931.  A  supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue,  giving  the  text  of  the  Agreement, 
together  with  a  comparison  of  Australian  rates  of  duty  before  and  after  the 
Agreement,  on  a  wide  range  of  commodities  of  interest  to  Canada.  All  sub- 
scribers to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  will  receive  the  supplement. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Henri  Turcot,  Athens,  Greece;  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Shanghai,  China;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are 
the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Turcot 

Regina  Aug.  21  Brantford  Sept.  26 

Vancouver  and  other  cities  Stratford  Sept.  28 

in  British  Columbia.   ..Aug.  24  to  Sept.  4    Goderich  Sept.  29 

Toronto  and  district..   ..Sept.    9  to  22  Guelph  and  Kitchener.  ..Sept.  30 

Hamilton  Sept.  23  and  24  London  Oct.  1  and  2 

Niagara  Falls  Sept.  25  Wulkerville  Oct.  3 
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Axnprior  and  Pembroke  .Aug.  17 

Hamilton  Aug.  20 

Si.  Catharines  Aug.  24 

Windsor  Aug.  26 


Toronto  Aug. 

St.  Catharines  Aug. 

Hamilton  Sept. 

Brantford  Sept. 


Belleville  and  Kingston  . .  Aug. 

Peterborough  Aug. 

Oshawa  Aug. 


•ket 


Aug. 


Mr.  Cosgrave 

London  Aug.  27  and  28 

and   21       Stratford  Aug.  31 

Kitchener  and  Gait  . .  . .  Sept.  1 
Guelph  Sept.  2 

Mr.  Langley 

to  29 


to  3 


Guelph  Sept.  5 

London  Sept.  8  and  9 

Brockville  Sept.  10 


Mr.  Palmer 


Guelph  Aug. 

London  Aug. 

Hamilton  Aug. 

Toronto   (Exhibition).  ..Aug. 


21  and  22 
24  and  25 
26  to  28 
31  to  Sept. 


Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Vancouver,  with  the 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other 
towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  HONGKONG 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  July  10,  1931. — In  addition  to  the  continued  uncertainty  regard- 
ing silver  exchange,  the  principal  feature  of  the  general  business  situation  in 
Hongkong  has  been  the  present  and  probable  effect  on  trade  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  "  National  "  government  in  Canton,  in  defiance  of  and  opposi- 
tion to  that  in  Nanking.  These  two  features  are  discussed  below,  with  a  few 
notes  added  regarding  recent  Canadian  trade  in  important  commodities. 

SILVER  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  basis  for  optimism  as  to  the  silver  situa- 
tion. Exchange  quotations  declined  to  a  point  where  early  in  June  the  Hong- 
kong dollar  was  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Canadian  unit,  but  two  influ- 
ences have  since  tended  to  bring  about  a  slight  improvement.  News  of  the  sug- 
gested "  moratorium  "  had  an  immediate  result  on  the  exchange  market,  and 
local  currency  appreciated  from  between  22  and  23  cents  to  practically  25,  but 
declined  again  to  about  24.  It  has  since  risen  to  just  over  25,  this  being  most 
probably  due  to  the  termination  of  the  half-year  and  its  attendant  transactions 
between  the  banks.  Without  any  apparent  improvement  in  the  international 
situation  as  regards  silver  supplies  and  consumption,  a  small  decline  in  exchange 
within  the  next  few  weeks  need  not  be  considered  abnormal. 

The  result  of  the  silver  exchange  situation  in  Hongkong  and  South  China, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  export  trade  from  overseas  countries  to  this  market,  is 
now  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  The  volume  of  business  in  imported 
articles  generally  is  declining  and  that  in  luxuries  has  been  drastically  cut. 
Both  Chinese — to  whom  silver  is  the  only  familiar  currency — and  a  large  part 
of  the  European  population  who  are  paid  in  local  money  are  quite  unable  to 
pay  current  prices  for  many  imported  goods,  these  being  over  twice  as  much 
now  as  they  were  eighteen  months  ago.  The  trade  in  foodstuffs  and  liquors, 
for  example,  is  suffering  seriously,  and  dealers  report  not  only  a  reduced  volume 
of  sales  but  a  distinct  tendency  also  on  the  part  of  customers  to  confine  orders 
to  cheap  standard  lines. 

Business  in  essentials  must  continue,  of  course,  but  continual  demands  for 
price  reductions  and  the  necessity  for  suppliers  to  keep  their  goods  on  the 
market  is  making  the  local  situation  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
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POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  CHINA 

One  of  the  more  serious  developments  in  China's  political  situation  for 
several  years  has  been  the  recent  reorganization  of  a  new  government  in  Canton 
by  several  noted  leaders  and  ex-members  of  the  Central  Government  in  Nanking. 
This  new  power  has  proclaimed  itself  as  independent  of  Nanking  and  of  national 
character.  It  has  created  various  departments,  taken  over  the  customs  adminis- 
tration of  the  southern  ports,  and  organized  naval,  military,  and  air  forces. 

Reports  vary  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  this  unusual  situation.  Some 
statements  of  political  leaders  in  Canton  have  denounced  the  Nanking  adminis- 
tration, but  there  has  not  to  date  been  any  direct  evidence  of  attempts  being 
made  by  either  government  to  usurp  the  position  of  the  ether.  Troop  move- 
ments, however,  indicate  the  possibility  of  hostilities  breaking  out. 

After  some  years  of  comparative  peace,  it  is  universally  hoped  that  civil 
strife  may  be  prevented  and  that  one  central  government  may  soon  be  firmly 
established,  or  that  a  new  and  friendly  alignment  of  the  various  factions  may 
be  peaceably  arranged.  The  general  economic  position  of  China  to-day  is  suffi- 
ciently unsatisfactory  to  make  the  prospect  of  a  new  civil  war  an  extremely  dis- 
couraging one,  and  the  apparent  hesitancy  of  the  Nanking  and  Canton  factions 
to  adopt  military  tactics  in  their  present  misunderstanding  is  one  of  the  few 
favourable  factors  in  the  present  situation. 

RECENT  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTO  HONGKONG 

Beginning  with  the  month  of  April,  1931,  it  is  now  possible  to  compare 
the  trade  of  Hongkong  by  months  with  similar  periods  of  last  year.  The  total 
value  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1930,  was 
HK$448,007,  at  that  time  about  G$150,000.  A  considerable  improvement  is 
evident  in  the  Hongkong  dollar  values  of  imports  during  the  same  months  of 
this  year,  the  figure  standing  at  HK$609,151,  but  in  terms  of  Canadian  currency 
the  value  of  this  business  still  stands  at  approximately  $150,000.  It  is  a  fact, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  lower  export  prices  are  taken  into  account  there  has 
been  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  volume  of  Canadian  shipments  to  this 
market  in  the  two  short  periods  under  review. 

Flour. — The  local  flour  market  remains  in  an  extremely  dull  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Recent  monthly  imports  show  Canadian  flour  as 
making  up  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  total  than  usual,  but  the  busi- 
ness is  very  seriously  restricted  and  prices  are  below  profitable  levels. 

Lumber. — United  States  competition  continues  to  render  the  lumber  market 
unattractive  and  imports  are  small,  even  at  lower  prices  than  have  prevailed 
for  some  time. 

Leather. — Sole  leather  business  has  shown  recent  signs  of  improvement, 
but  patents  and  calf  uppers  are  moving  slowly.  Once  tanners  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  qualities  and  colours  required  by  the  local  trade 
and  can  guarantee  these  standards,  this  line  is  expected  to  show  definite  improve- 
ment. 

Butter. — A  resumption  of  butter  shipments  to  Hongkong  has  been  initiated 
and  regular  deliveries  are  expected  in  future.  Competition  from  New  Zealand 
suppliers  will  always  feature  the  market,  but  the  Canadian  product  is  well  liked 
and  the  convenience  of  securing  deliveries  is  appreciated  by  importers. 

Evaporated  Milk. — The  distribution  of  this  line  is  being  extended  satis- 
factorily, and  although  competition  is  intense  it  is  hoped  that  progress  will  be 
maintained.  Prices  are  low,  but  the  policy  of  supplying  a  high-quality  product 
in  standard  containers  is  expected  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. 
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Paper. — Small  business  only  is  being  done  in  the  market  by  Canadian  mills. 
Scandinavian  competition  is  sufficiently  keen  to  result  in  unsatisfactory  offers 
being  received  from  dealers. 

Rolled  Oats. — The  close  of  the  present  buying  season  for  rolled  oats  has 
been  featured  by  some  very  satisfactory  orders,  and  it  is  believed  that  Canadian 
business  in  this  line  will  develop  considerably. 

NORTH    OF    ENGLAND  TIMBER  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  31,  1931. — Restricted  demand  owing  to  the  prevailing 
depression  in  a  number  of  the  chief  wood-consuming  industries  of  this  district, 
falling  prices,  and  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  forward  buying  on  the  part  of 
importers,  have  been  characteristic  of  the  first  six  months  of  1931  in  the  North 
of  England  timber  market. 

RUSSIAN  COMPETITION 

Russia's  determination  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  timber  on  the  British 
market  again  this  year  has,  of  course,  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the 
whole  trade.  Originally  it  was  agreed  that  the  Central  Softwood  Buying  Cor- 
poration, representing  a  great  many  of  the  larger  importers,  would  absorb  600,000 
standards  of  sawn  softwood  from  Russia.  As  the  season  advanced,  however,  the 
general  lack  of  demand  for  all  woods  made  it  apparent  that  such  a  quantity 
could  not  be  disposed  of,  and  it  was  announced  earlier  this  month  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  agreed  to  reduce  their  allotment  for  Great  Britain  to  approximately 
500,000  standards.  Prices  have  also  been  lowered,  reports  indicating  that  a  drop 
of  about  32s.  6d.  ($7.90)  per  standard  has  been  put  into  effect  to  try  and  stimu- 
late sales.  As  anticipated,  Russian  competition  has  seriously  affected  Scandi- 
navian shippers,  who  made  an  effort  to  meet  it  by  reducing  their  quotations  in 
the  spring,  but  this  latest  move  by  the  Russians  in  cutting  down  the  quantity 
and  value  of  their  shipments  will  probably  force  Scandinavian  exporters  to 
reconsider  their  policy. 

EASTERN  CANADIAN  WOODS 

European  competition  has  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  sell  Nova  Scotia 
spruce  in ,  the  Liverpool  market  this  year,  and  it  is  reported  that  very  little 
business  was  done  before  the  late  spring.  Transactions  have  been  put  through 
at  substantially  lower  prices  compared  with  last  year,  and  to  some  extent  the 
reduced  values,  plus  offers  by  some  shippers  to  supply  more  than  the  usual  per- 
centage of  deals,  stimulated  demand  for  spruce.  On  the  other  hand,  this  trade 
has  been  mostly  confined  to  part  cargo  lots  which  have  had  to  be  disposed  of 
among  three  or  four  separate  buyers.  Liner  business  has  been  very  limited. 
Unfortunately,  Nova  Scotia  spruce  is  faced  with  the  handicap  of  shorter  average 
lengths  as  compared  with  Russian,  and,  in  addition  to  Russia,  Canadian  spruce 
has  to  compete  against  very  cheap  inferior-quality  Polish  wood  that  continues 
to  reach  the  British  market.  Polish  whitewood  shipped  from  Danzig  has  been 
sold  this  season  in  unsorted  deals  at  from  £9  10s.  ($46.23)  to  £9  15s.  ($47.45) 
per  standard  c.i.f.  This  wood  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cheaper  type  of  houses.  It  is  also  utilized  to  some  extent  as  material 
for  packing  cases.  New  Brunswick  better-quality  spruce  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  competition  from  European  woods  this  season,  and  it  is  reported  that 
buyers  still  have  stocks  of  last  year's  purchases  on  their  hands. 

Nova  Scotia  hardwoods  opened  this  year  on  a  steady  market,  but  values 
have  since  declined  chiefly  owing  to  the  smaller  demand  for  furniture — one  of 
the  main  outlets  for  this  wood — and  also  to  some  extent  to  changes  of  fashion 
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in  furniture.  An  additional  factor  has  been  the  tendency  of  shippers  to  concen- 
trate more  attention  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  markets  owing  to  the 
falling  off  in  demand  for  birch  in  the  tinplate  industry  of  South  Wales,  the  sub- 
stitution of  fireboard  containers  having  curtailed  the  requirements  for  Canadian 
birch  which  has  been  used  for  many  years  for  tinplate  boxing.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  this  South  Wales  trade  has  been  handled  by  Liverpool  brokerage 
houses  on  behalf  of  Canadian  shippers. 

Earlv  in  the  season  cargo  lots  of  Nova  Scotia  hardwood  were  sold  at  from 
£14  ($6813)  to  £14  10s.  ($70.56)  per  standard  c.i.f.,  but  recent  values  have  been 
reported  as  low  as  from  £13  10s.  ($65.69)  down  to  £13  ($63.26),  with  liner  lots 
bringing  from  say  £13  10s.  ($65.69)  to  £14  ($68.13).  These  values  apply  to  the 
North  of  England,  and  it  is  understood  that  sales  to  the  tinplate  trade  have  been 
on  a  lower  basis.  The  demand  for  1^-  and  H-inch  sizes  has  somewhat  diminished 
lately  as  the  higher  prices  being  paid  for  these  specifications  than  for  2-inch  and 
3-inch  encouraged  shipment,  and  the  falling  off  in  demand  for  3-inch  has  been 
temporarily  checked  by  reduced  supplies.  It  is  reported  that  one  troublesome 
factor  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  the  number  of  small  consignment 
shipments  to  this  market  of  Nova  Scotia  hardwood,  which,  although  not  materi- 
ally affecting  the  volume,  have  depressed  the  prices  obtainable  on  forward  sales. 
The  Quebec  birch  trade  has  again  been  limited  owing  to  the  relatively  higher 
price  for  this  wood,  and  also  partly  due  to  the  offerings  of  graded  birch  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  which  sells  at  a  premium  over  the  ordinary  Nova  Scotia 
specifications.  Although  conflicting  views  are  held  in  some  quarters  regarding 
the  progress  being  made  in  this  market  by  European  beech,  it  is  claimed  that 
prime  grade  continental  beech  in  wider  average  widths,  square-edged,  and  in  dry 
condition,  has  been  a  factor  in  bringing  down  the  price  of  Canadian  birch. 
European  beech  does  not  seem  to  be  as  competitive  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  outlook  for  Eastern  Canadian  white  pine  (pimis  strobus)  remains 
unsatisfactory,  but  owing  to  the  continued  depression,  particularly  in  the  ship- 
building and  general  engineering  industries,  both  important  users  of  this  wood, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  other  woods  have  been  taking  the 
place  of  Canadian  pine.  Meanwhile,  Siberian  prices  have  declined  considerably 
and  the  relative  cheapness  of  this  wood  curtails  the  use  of  Canadian  pine  for 
joinery  and  similar  work.  The  demand  for  Eastern  Canadian  red  pine  has  been 
extremely  limited  and  confined  to  special  outlets.  Russian  and  Scandinavian 
woods,  especially  the  former,  now  almost  completely  dominate  this  market  at 
prices  that  Canadian  red  pine  could  not  possibly  meet. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

The  main  feature  of  the  Douglas  fir  trade  during  the  past  six  months  has 
been  the  general  lack  of  confidence,  owing  to  instability  of  prices,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  by  shippers  to  maintain  firmer  values,  during  the  past  few 
weeks  the  bottom  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  market.  Recent  prices  on 
No.  2  clear  and  better  Douglas  fir  have  been  from  £15  15s.  ($76.65)  to  £16  10s. 
($80.29)  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  flitches  with  4  by  4  to  7  by  7  at  around 
£17  ($82.73).  Merchantable  grades  have  been  quoted  at  anywhere  from 
£9  17s.  6d.  ($48.05)  up  to  £11  5s.  ($54.74),  and  common  have  varied  from  £8  15s. 
($42.58)  to  £9  5s  ($45.01).  According  to  shippers,  offers  fluctuate  widely  and 
seem  to  be  considerably  affected  by  the  freight  market.  Liverpool  firms  continue 
to  report  that  on  the  whole  they  find  Canadian  prices  on  Douglas  fir  higher  than 
American.  While  the  price  at  which  Douglas  fir  is  being  sold  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  and  the  lack  of  stability  has  hampered  sales,  it  is  at  least  reassuring 
that  the  demand  for  this  wood  continues  to  expand  in  the  British  market,  partly 
indeed  as  a  result  of  the  relative  cheapness  of  Douglas  fir  compared  with  other 
woods. 
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VOLUNTARY  EMPIRE  PREFERENCE 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  voluntary  preference 
that  has  bee©  shown  in  the  British  market  for  Empire  woods.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  has  been  the  experience  of  several  shippers'  agents  that  the  insistence  by 
a  number  of  buyers,  particularly  railways,  Government  departments,  municipal 
corporations,  etc.,  on  being  supplied  with  Empire  wood  in  place  of  foreign,  has 
shown  a  further  development  this  year,  and  it  is  accordingly  hoped  that  exporters 
in  the  Dominion  will  spare  no  efforts  to  cultivate  this  important  market. 

GROWTH  OF  CANNING    INDUSTRY  IN  BRITAIN 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  30,  1931. — The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Great 
Britain  has  made  remarkable  strides  during  the  past  two  years.  In  1929  only 
a  few  firms  were  engaged  in  this  business,  while  to-day  nearly  forty  canners 
are  in  the  field  and  the  new  industry  has  become  well  established.  The  British 
output  in  the  canning  season  of  1928-29  was  doubled  in  the  season  1929-30, 
and  redoubled  in  the  present  season. 

It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  the  National  Mark  to  canned  home- 
grown fruits  and  vegetables  has  perhaps  done  more  than  anything  else  to  stimu- 
late the  business,  and  competent  judges  regard  the  recent  improvement  in  grad- 
ing and  general  quality  as  mainly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  British 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  popular  favour.  The  canning  industry  has  given 
the  National  Mark  Scheme  its  cordial  support.  Only  the  best  unblemished  fruits 
and  vegetables  grown  in  England  and  Wales  may  be  canned  under  the  National 
Mark. 

It  is  stated  that  11,000,000  cans  of  home-grown  fruits  and  6,000,000  cans 
of  home-grown  peas  and  beans  were  packed  under  the  Mark,  which  accounts 
for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  supplies  of  canned  home-grown  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  extended 
the  scope  of  the  scheme  for  the  coming  season,  and  the  National  Mark  will  be 
applied  to  dessert  cherries,  Morello  cherries,  cultivated  blackberries,  red  currants 
(alone  or  mixed  with  raspberries),  beetroots  (whole),  carrots  (whole),  celery 
(hearts),  new  potatoes,  spinach,  turnips  (whole),  and  macedoine  of  vegetables. 
In  1932  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  scheme  further  by  the  inclusion  of  bottled 
produce. 

As  the  principal  object  of  the  National  Mark  Scheme  is  standardization,  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  principle  beyond  its  application  to  the  quality  of  the 
produce  itself,  and  apply  it  also  to  the  sizes  of  cans,  the  weight  of  fruit  or  vege- 
table content,  and  the  strength  of  syrup,  although  in  the  latter  case  the  numerous 
practical  difficulties  are  fully  realized. 

new  factories 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  so  far  afforded  of  the  progress  of  can- 
ning in  Great  Britain  is  provided  by  the  extensive  new  can-making  factory 
at  Perry  Wood,  Worcester.  This  factory  has  an  output  capacity  of  100,000,000 
cans  a  year,  the  machinery  being  designed  solely  for  the  production  of  the 
"  open  top,"  or  "  hygienic  "  can,  of  which  22  sizes  can  be  produced.  Every 
operation,  from  the  time  the  tinplate  is  cut  to  the  correct  size  until  the 
finished  cans  leave  the  factory,  is  entirely  automatic,  and  the  cans  are  never 
touched  by  hand.  The  factory  has  a  floor  area  of  100,000  square  feet,  cost 
nearly  $1,250,000,  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  world. 
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An  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  comparatively  new  industry  is 
the  recent  opening  of  a  new  canning  factory  at  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  one 
of  five  factories  operated  by  one  company,  the  National  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  output  of  this  factory  will  be  10,000  bottles  and  35,000  cans  per  day,  and 
initial  operations  will  employ  250  people.  The  combined  factories  in  this 
group  will  have  an  output  of  20,000,000  cans  per  annum. 

All  the  above  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  indus- 
try and  the  way  it  has  been  fostered  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  National 
Mark.  That  it  will  have  an  effect  on  the  trade  in  imported  supplies  seems 
obvious,  although  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  that  might  be  anticipated.  For  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  consumption  of  food  in  tins  has  not  until 
recently  been  the  habit  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  whole.  They  looked 
upon  such  food  with  suspicion.  The  canning  industry  in  Great  Britain  there- 
fore may  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  responsible  for  creating  a  demand  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  among  great  numbers  of  people  who  hitherto  have  avoided 
them.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  this  increased  demand  for  canned  foods  in  gen- 
eral will  have  the  happy  effect  of  increasing  the  sale  of  those  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  Canada  which  that  country,  by  reason  of  its  climate  and  hot  sun- 
shine, can  better  produce. 

■SALE  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  30,  1931. — The  result  of  the  sale  of  411  head  of  Canadian 
cattle  ex  ss.  Melmore  Head  at  Merklands  Wharf,  Glasgow,  to-day  was  gratify- 
ing.   The  cattle  were  in  good  condition  and  the  bidding  was  brisk. 

During  recent  weeks,  when  the  restrictions  on  movements  of  cattle  were 
in  force,  beef  in  Scotland  was  scarce  and  prices  firm.  Last  week's  Canadian 
shipment  ex  ss.  Airthria  landed  at  just  the  right  time  and  brought  top  prices. 
To-day's  shipment  was  also  in  good  demand,  but  not  up  to  the  high  level  of 
the  previous  week. 

The  average  price  realized  for  the  entire  shipment  was  about  5d.  per 
pound,  i.e.  46s.  to  47s.  per  live  hundredweight.  Medium-weight  cattle,  10^ 
cwt.,  two-year  olds,  nicely  finished,  without  brands,  brought  the  highest  price, 
50s.  to  52s.  Good  heavy  bullocks  averaged  47s.  to  48s.,  while  plain  branded 
cattle  brought  from  43s.  to  45s. 

Most  of  the  consignment  was  of  fat  cattle,  which  were  bought  by  butchers. 
Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  lot  were  purchased  by  farmers  for  further  con- 
ditioning. 

The  two  seasons  in  which  the  farmers  are  best  equipped  for  purchasing 
store  cattle  are  the  spring  (April  and  May)  and  the  autumn  (September, 
October  and  November).  This  fact  may  further  account  for  the  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  some  farmers  at  to-day's  sales. 

MARKET  FOR  FOLDING  ROXBOARD  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  17,  1931. — There  are  a  considerable  number  of  firms  in  the 
North  of  England  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paperboard  boxes  for  use  in  the 
cigarette,  soap,  chemical  and  general  trades,  but  the  manufacturers  of  some  pro- 
ducts operate  their  own  box-making  departments.  One  of  the  large  users  of 
folding  boxboard  in  Liverpool,  for  example,  is  directly  connected  with  a  well- 
known  feedstuff's  company,  another  even  larger  firm  is  part  of  a  well-known 
soap  company  which,  in  turn,  is  associated  with  English  paper  mills,  while  a 
third  folding-box  manufacturer  is  affiliated  with  the  cigarette  trade. 
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Folding  boxboard  is  supplied  by  English  mills  and  also  imported  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  Netherlands,  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  Sweden  and  Germany  perhaps  the  two  largest  factors  in  the  trade.  The 
mills  in  exporting  countries  are  usually  represented  by  United  Kingdom  agents 
in  London  or  Manchester,  with  branch  representatives  elsewhere. 

Every  buyer  of  folding  boxboard  in  this  territory  is  being  constantly  cir- 
cularized by  manufacturers  through  their  United  Kingdom  agents,  German 
suppliers  being  particularly  active.  These  circulars  indicate  the  current  price, 
size,  quality  and  count,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  small  samples  of 
the  material. 

Inquiry  throughout  the  trade  reveals  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  buy 
white-faced  or  lined  boards  rather  than  nature  boards,  which  were  more  popu- 
lar a  few  years  ago.  The  white-faced  boards  afford  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory printing  surface  thereby  giving  a  better  finished  advertisement.  While 
the  inner  side  of  this  board  is  of  poorer  quality  than  that  of  nature  boards, 
yet,  for  many  commodities,  such  as  soap,  high  quality  is  not  required.  Many 
firms,  including  a  Liverpool  soap  manufacturing  concern,  which  specialize  in 
that  particular  class  of  folding  box,  state  that  they  are  now  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  German  white-lined  paperboard.  In  this  they  may  be  influenced  by 
the  low  prices  at  which  the  German  product  is  offered.  One  continental  firm 
is  selling  paperboard  with  the  following  counts,  minimum  shipments  of  one- 
ton  lots  of  a  size: — 


Bleached  white  surface — 

22  x  32    015 

018 
020 


412s.  112  lb. 
353s.  112  lb. 
311s.       112  lb. 


Nature  surface — - 
22  x  32   


015  447s.  112  lb. 
018  389s.  112  lb. 
020       351s.       112  lb. 


The  products  of  other  firms  have  even  higher  counts,  and  prices  vary 
according  to  quality.  Samples  of  paperboard  and  prices  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Generally  speaking,  English  paperboard  has  a  considerably  lower  count 
than  continental.  For  example,  best  white-surfaced  boards  (English)  are  as 
follows: — 

22  x  32    015       356s.       112  lb. 

018  304s.  112  lb. 
020       278s.       112  lb. 

It  is  estimated  that,  allowing  for  higher  count,  which,  for  continental  22 
by  32  is  as  high  as  460  per  cwt.,  as  compared  with  356  per  cwt.  for  English 
board  of  the  same  quality  and  size,  at  a  lower  price,  the  continental  board  is 
at  least  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  English  product.  Nevertheless,  due  to 
set  policy  on  the  part  of  some  firms,  English  folding  boxboard  is  preferred 
if  it  is  available.  Swedish  and  Norwegian  boards  have  been  undoubtedly 
at  a  disadvantage  for  some  time  past,  and  sales  of  Canadian  folding  boxboard 
have  apparently  declined  on  this  market,  due  to  keen  competition  from  the 
Continent,  a  larger  minimum  tonnage  stipulated,  and  the  longer  time  required 
for  delivery  of  supplies. 

MARKET  FOR  BUTTER  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  30,  1931. — A  recent  shipment  of  butter  from  Canada  to  Avon- 
mouth,  the  first  direct  shipment  for  some  time,  has  been  well  received.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  several  brokers  that  the  quality  is  excellent  and 
in  every  way  up  to  "  pre-war  "  standards.  Canadian  butter  has  not  been  ship- 
ped in  quantities  to  this  market  for  some  years  past.  Now,  however,  there  is 
a  revival  of  interest,  and  brokers  are  recalling  the  days  when  it  was  a  leading 
line  with  them.  In  1897,  108,494  boxes  of  Canadian  butter  were  shipped  from 
Montreal  to  the  port  of  Avonmouth;   in  1898,  112,773  boxes;   and  in  1899, 
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142,389  boxes,  in  which  year  one  Bristol  broker  brought  in  31,700  boxes  from 
Montreal.  In  1924  the  total  shipments  from  the  port  of  Montreal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  259,174  boxes,  of  which  50,510  boxes  came  direct  to  Avonmouth. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  butter  has  been  more  or  less  off  the 
market  in  this  territory  for  some  years  past,  some  difficulty  must  be  encoun- 
tered in  getting  the  retailer  back  to  it  again.  Continuity  of  supply  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  provision  trade,  and  in  this  New  Zealand  has  excelled.  The  New 
Zealand  exporters  can  offer  a  butter  of  uniform  high  quality  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  their  butter  enjoys  the  position  of  a  standard  of  excellence  in  this 
area. 

Australia  is  also  a  steady  supplier  to  this  market.  "  Kangaroo  "  is  the  best 
Australian  brand.  Sales  of  Australian  butter  are  second  only  to  those  of  New 
Zealand,  and  quality  is  good. 

Irish  butter  enjoys  a  ready  market,  and  owing  to  the  contiguous  position 
of  that  country  it  is  largely  sold  direct  to  the  wholesalers,  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  popular  with  the  broker. 

Russian  butter  reaches  this  market  indirectly.  It  is  not  sold  as  such,  retail, 
in  any  quantities,  but  is  used  for  blending  purposes. 

Danish  butter,  although  of  excellent  quality,  is  not  sold  in  this  market 
except  by  chain  stores  and  the  co-operative  societies. 

Local  supplies  are  unimportant  outside  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

This  market  prefers  a  pale-coloured,  light-salted  butter,  salted  up  to  1  or 
If  per  cent,  not  more.  Canadian  butter  has  been  salted  up  to  over  2  per  cent, 
and  this  is  considered  detrimental  to  its  sale. 

DIRECT  SHIPMENT  TO  CHANNEL  PORTS 

The  absence  of  sufficient  cargo  to  warrant  more  frequent  refrigeration  ser- 
vice from  Canadian  ports  to  Avonmouth  is  operative  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Canadian  exporters  wishing  to  make  direct  shipment  to  Channel  ports.  If 
butter  destined  for  Bristol  territory  must  be  brought  in  through  Liverpool  or 
Southampton,  it  adds  approximately  9d.  (18  cents)  per  box  to  the  cost. 

Direct  imports  of  New  Zealand  butter  into  Avonmouth  are  increasing  sub- 
stantially, and  it  is  thought  that  direct  shipments  of  Australian  butter  may  also 
increase.  Some  Irish  butter  comes  right  up  to  the  port  of-  Bristol,  but  most  of 
it  lands  at  Fishguard.    The  Irish  butter  season  lasts  from  May  to  October. 

PRICES 

Present  prices  of  butter,  landed  terms,  are  approximately  as  follows: — 

New  Zealand—  Per  Cwt.  (112  Lb.) 

Finest   'ills.  ($27  00) 

Finest  unsalted   113s.  (  27  49) 

Australian — 

Finest   107s.  (  26  03) 

Finest  unsalted   109s.  (  26  52) 

Irish  creamery   116s.  (  28  22) 

The  c.i.f.  price  Avonmouth  for  Canadian  creamery  finest  is  107s.  ($26.03). 

Landed  terms  mean  cash  in  seven  days,  less  2d.  (4  cents)  in  the  £1  ($4.86), 
which  is  5  per  cent  at  two  months.  C.i.f.  terms  are  cash  against  documents. 
The  landing  charges  and  difference  in  c.i.f.  terms  amount  to  2s.  3d.  (54  cents) 
per  cwt.  in  London.   This  also  allows  for  one  week  in  cold  storage. 

At  the  time  of  writing  all  butter  stocks  in  this  country  are  somewhat  dis- 
counted owing  to  credit  difficulties  in  Germany,  which  are  causing  Denmark  to 
ship  more  butter  to  this  country  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  The  market  is, 
however,  firm,  with  a  very  small  spread — about  8s.  ($1.94)  between  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  grade  offered.  This  is  somewhat  unusual,  as  there  is  frequently 
a  spread  of  as  much  as  30s.  ($7.29)  per  cwt. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  BRUSHES 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  9,  1931. — Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  domestic 
brushware  industry,  imports  of  brushes  and  brooms  for  the  year  1930  indicate 
that  Smnh  Africa  offers  a  fairly  large  market  for  the  overseas  manufacturer. 
The  chief  contributors  to  the  total  importation,  valued  at  £99,517,  were  the 
(United  Kingdom  (£55,678),  Germany  (£15,673),  the  United  States  (£13,352), 
Belgium  (£5,161),  and  Canada  (£4,068).  There  are  twelve  factories  in  the 
Union  maim  factoring  household  brushes,  brooms,  banister  whisks,  etc.  The 
total  p  rod  net  ion  for  1928-29  of  these  twelve  is  shown  by  the  1930  Industrial 
Census  as  76,620  dozen  brooms  and  brushes  valued  at  £84,222.  These  plants 
are  well  able  to  compete  in  hair  brooms  of  the  better  type,  but  find  overseas 
competition  very  keen  in  lines  sold  by  the  bazaars  and  wholesale  trade  at  lower 
than  Is. 

Although  imports  of  brooms  and  brushes  are  lumped  under  one  heading  in 
the  trade  returns,  inquiries  made  throughout  the  trade  reveal  that  they  are 
mainly  comprised  of  household  brushes,  whisks  and  brooms,  paint  and  varnish 
brushes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  industrial  brushes  of  various  types.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  figure  for  the  last-mentioned,  as  in  most 
cases  they  are  classified  as  tools  and  enter  the  country  free  of  duty.  Brushes 
(other  than  paint  and  varnish),  brooms,  whisks,  and  mops,  on  importation  into 
the  Union,  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Other  brushes  (not  being 
platedware)  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  suspended  duty  of 
10  per  cent.  The  majority  of  manufacturers'  representatives  carrying  electric 
tool  lines  state  that  their  principals  supply  the  various  types  of  wheel  brushes 
which  may  be  used  with  such  tools,  but  that  sales  are  very  small.  American 
manufacturers  of  electric  tools  hold  this  market,  and  their  representatives 
obtain  most  of  the  business  offering  for  industrial  brushes.  In  paint  and  varnish 
brushes,  United  Kingdom  firms  hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The  South  African 
Railways  and  Harbours,  who  are  probably  the  largest  users  of  this  type  of 
brush  in  the  country,  have  placed  the  products  of  one  United  Kingdom  firm 
on  their  approved  list.  In  consequence  of  this,  every  importer  in  the  Union 
carries  stocks  of  this  particular  type  of  brush  as  a  quality  line,  whatever  else 
he  may  carry.  Another  English  house  is  supreme  in  the  cheaper  end  of  the 
trade. 

Aside  from  the  market  for  industrial  brushes,  which  is  catered  to  by  elec- 
tric tool  manufacturers,  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  special  brushes  for  manu- 
facturing jewellers  and  dental  mechanics.  There  are  several  firms  in  the  Union 
who  specialize  in  jewellers'  requisites,  and  who  are  open  to  import  from  any 
one,  provided  the  price  is  right.  At  the  present  time  they  are  obtaining  their 
supplies  from  continental  manufacturers.  In  wheel  buffing  brushes  the  sizes  in 
most  general  demand  are  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  1-inch  to  2-inch  face, 
with  both  brass  and  steel  bristles.  There  is  also  a  fair  sale  for  linen  and  calico 
wheel  mops,  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  a  London  firm.  Dealers  in 
dentists'  sundries  import  considerable  quantities  of  plate  polishing  brushes, 
the  one  which  enjoys  the  largest  sale  at  the  present  time  being  manufactured 
by  a  company  in  Nottingham.  This  brush  is  retailed  locally  at  Is.  3d.  It  is 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  obtainable  with  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  bristles, 
in  both  stiff  and  soft  qualities.  One  firm  in  Cape  Town  stated  that  they  would 
be  interested  in  examining  a  Canadian  product  and  would  be  prepared  to  import 
it,  provided  it  compared  favourably  in  price  and  quality. 

Canadian  manufacturers  not  already  represented  in  this  country  manu- 
facturing any  of  the  above  lines  and  interested  in  extending  their  activities,  are 
invited  to  forward  samples,  catalogues,  and  export  prices  to  this  office. 
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WHEAT   FOR    SOUTH  AFRICA 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1433  (July  18)  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  marketing  of  Canadian  wheat  in  South  Africa,  based 
upon  a  cable  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  was  published: — 

"  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  cables  under  date  of  July  10,  that  grain  trade  orders  for  Canadian  wheat 
nave  been  diverted  to  New  York  because  South  African  millers  require  new 
instead  of  second-hand  bags,  and  that  owing  to  restriction  of  imports  price  is 
not  a  factor." 

A  letter  has  now  been  received  from  Mr.  Stevens  confirming  his  message, 
from  which  the  following  excerpt  is  made: — 

"  As  you  doubtless  know,  wheat  and  flour  can  only  be  imported  into  South 
Africa  at  present  under  permit,  and  a  definite  percentage  of  such  imports  are 
allotted  to  Canadian  wheat.  Owing  to  a  minimum  price  regulation,  which  is 
designed  to  protect  South  African  wheat  growers,  the  price  paid  for  Canadian 
wheat  by  the  South  African  millers  does  not  matter  very  much,  as  a  price  below 
the  minimum  figure  simply  results  in  additional  customs  charges.  Consequently 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  South  African  importers  to 
obtain  the  business. 

"  Of  late  shippers  have  been  losing  a  lot  of  business  because  Canadian  offers 
specified  second-hand  bags.  The  South  African  millers  feel,  quite  naturally, 
that  if  they  have  to  pay  a  fixed  price  for  Canadian  wheat  they  are  entitled  to 
get  the  best  bags  available.  New  bags  are  offered  by  American  firms  for  Cana- 
dian wheat  packed  ex  American  elevators,  and  consequently  we  are  losing  the 
trade. 

"  Apparently  the  Canadian  grain  exporters  have  not  realized  the  implica- 
tions of  the  South  African  restrictions  and  have  been  slow  in  catering  for  the 
demand." 

INDIAN  ARMY  CANTEEN  CONTRACTORS  SYNDICATE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  July  6,  1931. — The  supplying  of  canteen  comforts  to  British 
troops  in  past  frontier  campaigns  was  always  a  difficult  problem  due  to  the 
regimental  contractor  system  on  which  it  was  based.  Although  excellent  enough 
in  peace  times,  it  frequently  collapsed  under  active  service  conditions  for  reasons 
beyond  the  contractor's  control.  He  had  to  maintain  not  only  canteen  and  staff 
but  transport,  and  make  his  own  supply  arrangements  for  replenishing  stocks 
which  had  to  make  their  perilous  way  up  military  lines  of  communication 
where  they  were  not  only  subject  to  the  toll  of  the  wild  tribesmen,  but  also  to 
that  of  those  for  whom  they  were  destined.  Under  these  t^ing  and  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  the  old-time  contractors  appear  to  have  performed  their  cam- 
paign duties  with  distinction  and  honour,  as  their  "  chits  "  or  recommendations 
which  go  back  to  the  days  of  Lord  Roberts  prove.  With  the  advent  of  the  six- 
wheel  motor  lorry  the  old-time  bullock-cart  in  the  frontier  passes  has  been 
replaced,  and  it  was  realized  that  if  the  Indian  canteen  contractor  system  was 
to  survive  for  war  conditions  some  representative  organization  was  necessary. 
In  August,  1928,  the  Canteen  Contractors  Syndicate,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
Rs.25  lakhs,  was  formed,  and  it  has  shown  a  remarkable  development. 

The  syndicate  is  the  largest  buyer  in  India  of  certain  standard  lines.  Of 
canned  salmon,  for  example,  it  imports  six  thousand  or  more  cases  a  year,  and 
more  or  less  of  such  items  as  package  oats,  jam,  corned  beef,  cheese,  and  other 
foodstuffs  for  military  messing.    Reports  show  that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
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trade  lias  steadily  improved,  and  to-day  it  is  the  largest  importer  in  India  of  many 
standard  provision  lines,  since  it  centralizes  orders  which  were  formerly  placed 
by  some  160  individual  contractors.  Depots  are  maintained  at  Karachi,  Bom- 
bay. Calcutta,  and  Madras,  each  of  which  stocks  more  than  a  thousand  different 
articles  and  brands  regularly  imported  in  small  shipments  from  nineteen  coun- 
tries. Whether  the  demand  is  for  soup,  soap,  sauces,  sardines,  seidlitz  powders, 
shoe  laces  or  soda-water  bottles,  or  for  playing  cards,  pickles,  pocket  books, 
pen  nibs  or  patc-de-foie  gras,  they  are  all  carried  in  stock,  which  is  always 
fresh.  In  the  old  days  it  was  different.  To  secure  reasonable  prices  from  the 
wholesaler  the  contractor  bought  in  grosses  where  actually  his  requirements 
were  for  half-dozens,  so  that  in  the  course  of  years  his  shelves  became  littered 
with  deteriorated  and  dangerous  old  stock.  Under  the  syndicate  system  this 
is  altered.  Whether  the  contractor  requires  a  single  bottle  or  several  cases  each 
containing  many  dozens,  the  relative  price  to  him  is  the  same.  Thus  capital  is 
saved  and  a  fresh  stock  assured,  and  it  is  mainly  with  the  view  to  better  estab- 
lishing the  barrack  shop  among  messes  and  soldiers'  families  as  an  up-to-date 
shopping  centre  that  the  first  trades  exhibition  of  the  syndicate  has  been  pro- 
moted and  is  taking  place  at  Simla  during  the  month  of  July. 

MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS   IN  GREECE 

Theo.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  drachma  =  1-3  cents  Canadian  (approximately  76  paper  drachmae 
=  $1  Canadian);  1  kilogram  =  2-2046  pounds;  1  metric  ton  =  2,204-6  pounds; 
1  oke  =  2-8264  pounds;   1  millimetre  =  0-039  inch.] 

Athens,  July  15,  1931. — Owing  to  climatic  conditions  and  to  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  this  commodity,  Greeks  are  large  consumers  of  fish  of  all 
sorts — fresh,  canned,  smoked,  and  salted — a  food  suited  to  the  high  temperature 
prevalent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Fresh  beef  is  obtainable  only  in 
limited  quantities;  fresh  mutton  is  the  principal  meat  consumed.  There  is  a 
certain  prejudice  against  frozen  meat,  and  it  is  expected  that  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  introducing  frozen  fish.  During  the  Lenten  season  the  con- 
sumption of  fish  increases;  this  is  the  main  season  for  the  sale  of  dried  cod- 
fish. No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  in 
Greece,  but,  in  comparison  with  many  other  European  countries,  it  must  be 
very  high.  The  Aegean  Sea  is  drawn  upon  for  a  large  measure  of  this  fish 
demand  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  fine  weather  being  experienced  for 
about  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  coastline  of  Greece  is  very  extended, 
and  in  many  of  the  villages  situated  round  the  coastline  fish  may  be  said  to 
share  the  honours  with  bread  and  wine  as  the  staple  articles  of  diet. 

Business  Methods. — For  tinned,  smoked,  or  salted  fish  business  is  done 
through  agents  working  on  a  commission  basis.  Five  per  cent  is  the  usual 
agent's  commission  on  all  orders  passed  for  tinned  fish.  In  appointing  an  agent 
to  represent  a  firm  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  short  contract  drawn  up  in  which 
the  conditions  of  the  agency  are  stipulated.  The  contract  should  include  the 
amount  of  commission  payable;  whether  cables  and  correspondence  are  at  the 
charge  of  the  agent  or  firm  represented;  that  the  agent  is  restricted  from  taking 
up  a  competitive  line;  and  that  ratings  on  all  clients  for  whom  orders  are  passed 
be  sent  with  the  order. 

Shipping  Facilities. — There  are  at  present  few  shipping  facilities,  as  far  as 
fresh  fish  is  concerned.  No  ships  fitted  with  suitable  refrigerators  discharge  at 
Piraeus,  and  no  fish  is  being  placed  in  cold  storage  in  that  port.  There  are  one 
or  two  private  cold  storages,  but  these  are  used  for  the  storing  of  fruit,  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  etc. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  direct  shipping  facilities  from  Canada, 
shipments  to  Greece  are  generally  made  via  Liverpool  and  transhipped  on  to 
one  of  the  many  regular  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Greece.  French,  United  States,  Japanese,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Turkish 
shipments  are  made  direct.   Portuguese  are  generally  transhipped  at  Marseilles. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Fish  Supplies. — No  figures  are  at  present  available 
as  to  the  amount  of  fish  supplied  by  the  domestic  fisheries.  The  catch  is  simply 
brought  to  port  and  disposed  of  for  what  it  will  fetch;  no  official  check  seems 
to  be  kept  on  the  amount  sold.  Much  fishing  goes  on  all  around  the  coast,  and 
the  fishermen  dispose  of  their  catch  to  villagers  direct.  Of  freshwater  fish  there 
are  few  in  Greece,  owing  to  the  few  rivers  and  lakes.  A  small  amount  is  caught 
in  the  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  There  is,  however,  a  limited 
export  trade  of  prepared  fish  from  Greece,  composed  mainly  of  dried  and  salted 
fish,  which  in  1930  amounted  to  390,972  kilograms  valued  at  5,719,730  drachmae. 

Some  fresh  fish  is  imported,  mainly  from  Turkey,  but  canned,  pickled, 
dried,  smoked,  or  salted  fish  is  imported  in  quite  large  quantities  as  follows-  — 

Herring. — According  to  official  statistics,  Greece  imported  during  1930  2,483,007  kg. 
worth  28,638,275  drachmae,  most  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  (2.355,545  kg. 
worth  27,337,175  drachmae). 

Dried,  Smoked,  and  Pickled  Fish. — These  were  imported  principally  from  Portugal 
(1,365,704  kg.  valued  at  17,615,700  drachmae),  Turkey  (573,784  kg.  valued  at  13,980,134 
drachmae),  and  the  United  States  (627,531  kg.  worth  9,861,875  drachmae),  total  imports  for 
1930  amounting  to  4,529,913  kg.  worth  78,194,689  drachmae. 

Codfish — In  1930  these  were  imported  mainly  from  France  (4,410,973  kg.  valued  at 
44,240,355  drachmae)  and  Labrador  (2,615,364  kg.  worth  28,116,700  drachmae),  the  total 
amounting  to  8,212,590  kg.  worth  85,569,925  drachmae. 

Caviar  and  Fish  Roe. — In  1930  these  came  principally  from  Russia  (744,867  kg.  valued 
at  28,312,260  drachmae),  total  imports  amounting  to  803,968  kg.  worth  30,590,885  drachmae. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  fish  entering  Greece  comes  mainly  from 
France,  Labrador,  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  States. 

FRESH  FISH 

Fishing  Industry. — Fishing  in  Greece  is  extensive,  but  not  organized.  In 
1928  nearly  15,000  were  engaged  in  the  industry.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner  by  groups  of  fishermen.  These  men  generally  own  a  row- 
boat  to  which  an  acetylene  lamp  is  fitted.  A  string  of  four  or  five  of  these  craft 
sets  out  about  sunset  and  is  drawn  by  a  converted  sailing  vessel  fitted  with  a 
gas  engine.  A  great  deal  of  the  fishing  is  done  by  night,  the  acetylene  lamps 
being  used  to  attract  the  fish.  These  boats  do  not  remain  at  sea  more  than  two 
days  at  a  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  the  catch  will  be  sent  into  port 
packed  in  cases  between  layers  of  broken  ice.  There  are  also  fishing  caiques, 
with  a  crew  of  four  or  five  men,  who  fish  with  seine  nets.  Most  of  the  villages 
round  the  coast  have  their  local  fishermen  who  go  out  and  bring  in  a  small 
catch  which  they  sell  to  the  villagers.  Competition  is  from  Turkey;  fish  from 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  peculiar  to  local  tastes,  are  imported.  A  type  of  tunney 
fish,  known  as  palamida,  is  imported  from  Constantinople.  It  is  a  second-class 
fish,  and  is  consumed  mainly  by  the  poorer  class  of  Greeks,  with  whom  it  is 
popular.  The  season  is  from  April  to  June.  This  is  a  firm  coarse  type  of  fish 
with  a  peculiar  oily  flavour  and  very  "  meaty."  All  local  fish  is  sold  fresh.  No 
canning  is  being  conducted. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  import  frozen  fish,  but 
this  did  not  meet  with  success  and  their  efforts  were  discontinued. 

Frozen  Fish  Possibilities. — No  supplies  of  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish  are  at 
present  coming  from  Canada,  and  firms  in  the  trade  are  sceptical  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  introducing  them  owing  to  the  time  taken  in  delivery,  difficulties  of 
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Storage,  and  probable  higher  prices.  The  introduction  of  frozen  fish  would  be 
dependent  on  the  introduction  of  frozen  meat,  the  storage  facilities  for  these 
two  commodities  being  combined. 

CANNED  FISH 

Supplies. — There  is  no  fish-canning  industry  in  Greece.  Imports  are  at 
presenl  coming  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Canadian  exporters 
were  at  one  time  securing  a  reasonable  share  of  the  salmon  trade,  but  owing 
to  the  Dominion's  product  being  dutiable  under  the  maximum  rates,  this  busi- 
ness has  been  almost  entirely  lost.  As  Canadian  lobster  is  too  expensive  for 
the  mass,  it  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  Japanese  tinned  crab.  Sardines  are 
imported  from  Norway,  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Preference  is  given 
to  the  cheaper  quality  of  Norwegian  sardines,  in  arachid  oil,  in  quarter-club 
27-mm.  (1-06-inch)  and  30-mm.  (1- 18-inch)  key  tins.  Portugal,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  export  better-quality  fish  to  Greece. 

The  types  of  canned  fish  in  demand  in  the  Greek  market  include  salmon, 
mackerel,  lobster,  crab,  sardines  in  tomato  sauce,  sardines  in  olive  or  arachid 
oil,  clams,  squids,  and  shrimps. 

Grading. — Salmon  is  graded  in  this  market  under  chum,  sockeye,  and  pinks. 
Mackerel  is  of  one  general  and  inferior  quality.  Lobster  comes  in  medium 
quality  only.  Crab  is  imported  in  choice  quality  with  a  slightly  inferior  type 
known  as  "  crab  meat  "  and  there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of  special  pack  in 
glass  jars.  Sardines  in  tomato  sauce  are  in  medium  quality,  and  in  olive  or 
arachid  oil  are  in  all  qualities  down  to  a  very  inferior  type;  whilst  clams, 
squids,  and  shrimps  are  of  one  medium  quality. 

Packing  and  Prices. — Details  concerning  packing  and  prices  of  salmon, 
mackerel,  lobster,  crab,  sardines,  clams,  squids,  shrimps,  and  pilchards  can  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Labelling. — In  general,  labellings  are  correct,  showing  country  of  origin, 
brand,  species  of  fish,  and  name  of  packer,  but  grade  is  not  always  stated  on 
tins  coming  to  the  Greek  market.  California  tinned  mackerel,  for  instance, 
which  is  being  put  up  in  tins  very  similar  to  salmon,  is  coming  to  the  Greek 
market  in  fair  quantities,  many  people  being  under  the  impression  that  such 
mackerel  is  salmon. 

No  special  designs  are  favoured  in  this  market.  Labels  should  be  in  gay 
colours,  with  the  brand  and  type  of  fish  well  in  evidence,  tastefully  arranged. 
Tins  also  have  a  picture  of  the  fish  they  contain  printed  on  the  label.  Red  is 
the  basic  colour  for  salmon  and  mackerel  tins,  dull  gold  for  sardines,  and  white 
for  shrimps,  clams,  and  lobsters.  California  sardines  generally  have  a  paper 
band  around  the  tin. 

Terms. — At  present  very  little  or  no  business  on  a  cash-against-documents 
basis  is  being  done  in  the  Greek  market.  Terms  are  generally  three  months' 
drafts,  accepted  by  the  importer,  from  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods.  Bank 
guarantees  are  not  given. 

It  often  occurs  that  to  introduce  a  new  line,  or  to  make  way  against  com- 
petition, agents  forego  part  of  their  commission  and  are  thus  able  to  offer  their 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  their  competitors. 

Duty. — All  varieties  of  tinned  fish  imported  from  Canada,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  come  under  tariff  item  No.  4-D  and  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $10.13 
per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  including  internal  taxes,  whereas  fish  originat- 
ing in  Algeria,  France,  United  States,  Italy,  Holland,  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Turkey,  and  Tunis  are  assessed  under  the  minimum  rates  of  duty,  which  amount 
to  $6.75  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 
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There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  import  of  tinned  fish  into  Greece.  No 
sanitary  certificate  is  demanded,  but  the  goods  are  liable  to  inspection  and 
analysis  as  to  their  fitness  for  human  consumption. 

Canadian  goods  coming  to  this  market  do  not  require  a  certificate  of  origin 
as  no  treaty  exists  between  Canada  and  Greece.  The  usual  documents,  such  as 
bill  of  lading,  invoice,  etc.,  should  be  forwarded. 

Canadian  Opportunities. — Canadian  salmon  was  formerly  well  known  and 
liked  in  the  Greek  market,  but  owing  to  its  higher  price  on  account  of  its  being 
subject  to  maximum  rates  of  duty,  it  has  been  superseded  by  Alaska  salmon, 
Japanese  salmon,  and  tinned  American  mackerel.  Japanese  salmon,  which 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  is  gaining  ground,  especially  owing  to  its  lower 
price.  No  brand  of  Canadian  sardines  is  known  in  the  Greek  market,  and  this 
fish  would  have  to  be  packed  in  tins  in  olive  or  arachid  oil  similar  to  those 
supplied  by  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  Norway.  Canadian  lobster,  coming 
through  Liverpool,  is  well  known  in  the  market,  but  here  again  its  higher  price 
has  led  to  its  losing  ground  to  the  Japanese  tinned  crab  and  so-called  crab 
meat.    No  Canadian  tinned  crab,  clams,  or  shrimps  are  known  in  the  market. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  market  for  Canadian  lobster  in  Greece  has 
been  considerably  curtailed  by  the  use  of  Japanese  tinned  crab  and  crab  meat. 
The  demand  for  tinned  lobster  in  the  Greek  market  is  at  present  from  300  to 
400  cases  of  1-pound,  ^-pound,  and  ^-pound  tins  per  annum.  The  annual 
import  of  tinned  lobster  formerly  amounted  to  about  4,000  cases  per  annum, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  Canadian.  Only  when  the  pack  of  crab  is 
smaller  than  usual  are  sales  of  lobster  increased. 

The  market  for  Canadian  canned  fish  has  been,  as  far  as  salmon  is  con- 
cerned, curtailed  by  the  cheaper  American  tinned  mackerel,  which  is  being 
put  up  in  tins  in  close  imitation  of  salmon.  California  sardines  are  not  in 
the  Greek  market  to  any  great  extent.  Portugal,  Norway,  Spain  and  France 
export  tinned  sardines  to  Greece  in  large  quantities. 

There  may  be  a  chance  of  establishing  a  trade  in  canned  herrings  in 
tomato  sauce,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  price  they  can  be  offered  at. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED  AND  SALTED  FISH 

There  is  a  good  market  for  dried,  smoked,  pickled  and  salted  fish.  Cod- 
fish and  mackerel  are  the  only  types  of  dried  fish  imported  into  Greece. 

Codfish. — At  the  present  time  supplies  come  chiefly  from  France;  a 
smaller  share  of  the  trade  goes  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  It  is  known 
that  Russia  is  now  entering  the  market,  exporting  codfish  in  a  wet-salted  con- 
dition and  drying  it  locally.  A  Greek  firm  of  Piraeus  secured  the  contract 
for  the  drying  and  selling  of  the  fish,  and  their  factory  is  at  present  estimated 
to  have  an  output  of  approximately  10,000  kilogrammes  of  dried  fish  per  day. 
This  fish,  caught  on  the  Murmansk  coast,  railed  to  Odessa  and  thence  shipped 
to  Piraeus,  is  said  to  have  a  finer  flavour,  to  be  whiter  and  of  a  more  delicate 
texture  than  the  French,  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  cod.  Firms  in  the  trade 
attribute  these  qualities  to  its  being  dried  locally,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  excessive  salting  and  drying.  It  has  a  good  sale  among  the  natives,  who 
give  it  preference. 

An  endeavour  is  being  made  by  a  London  firm  to  increase  the  trade  in 
Newfoundland  cod.  They  have  their  own  cold  storage  in  Patras  and  their 
own  organization. 

French  codfish  is  only  given  preference  when  Newfoundland  is  high  in 
price;  furthermore,  the  payment  facilities  offered  by  the  French  exporters  are 
largely  responsible  for  their  increasing  trade. 

It  is  expected  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  this  September  to  import 
wet-salted  cod  and  haddock  from  Canada  to  Greece.    These  fish  will  be  of 
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first  quality  only.  The  duration  of  the  voyage  is  an  important  factor.  Two 
routes  are  suggested,  either  via  Liverpool  or  via  Genoa.  In  any  case  the  time 
taken  must  not  exceed  four  weeks. 

Mackerel. — A  species  of  small  mackerel  is  caught  in  the  Bosphorus  and 
shipped  bo  Greece  via  Constantinople.  Their  season  is  from  the  second  half 
of  April  till  the  end  of  June.  They  are  much  liked  by  the  Greeks,  who  crush 
them,  steep  them  in  oil  and  vinegar,  skin  them  and  eat  them  with  salad,  gen- 
erally cucumber.  This  fish  is  about  five  to  six  inches  long,  and  weighs 
between  26  and  27  pounds  per  thousand. 

Smoked  Herrings. — Smoked  herrings  are  imported  into  Greece  in  large 
quantities.  Imports  in  1929  totalled  3,408  metric  tons  valued  at  43,125,340 
drs.,  but  in  1930  only  2,483  metric  tons  valued  at  28,638,275  drs.  were 
imported.  This  drop  is  attributed  to  the  fall  in  prices  of  general  foodstuffs. 
For  the  greater  part,  smoked  golden  herrings  are  consumed  in  Greece,  English 
firms  having  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  A  Yarmouth  firm  supply  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  and  a  Hull  firm  are  second  in  importance.  Holland, 
Norway,  and  France  also  export  herrings,  but  in  far  smaller  quantities. 

The  season  for  smoked  herrings  in  Greece  is  from  August  to  January. 
The  stocks  for  disposal  in  August  and  September,  two  of  the  hottest  months 
of  the  year,  are  generally  imported  in  March  or  April  and  put  away  in  special 
storage  until  the  month  of  August,  when  they  are  placed  on  the  market  as 
required.  This  is  done  in  order  to  avoid  shipment  during  the  hot  season,  as 
no  vessels  trading  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Greece  are  equipped  with 
refrigerating  apparatus  or  refrigerated  space. 

The  types  of  dried,  smoked,  pickled  and  salted  fish  in  demand  in  the 
Greek  market  are:  dried  and  wet-salted  codfish,  dried  mackerel,  smoked  her- 
rings, sardines  and  anchovies  in  brine,  salted  salmon  and  dried  octopus. 

A  certain  trade  exists  in  fillets  of  herrings  which  are  imported  in  5-  and 
10-kilo  tins.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  prepared  locally  from  herrings  which 
have  become  dry  or  have  been  oversmoked. 

As  regards  pickled  and  salted  anchovies  and  sardines,  the  pickled  fish  are 
packed  in  brine  and  the  salted  are  in  barrels  in  white  or  brown  freezing  salt. 
Codfish  is  especially  cured  for  Greece,  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  same  fashion. 
Dried  mackerel  is  sun  dried  and  cured  in  Turkey  by  a  special  process. 

Grading. — Codfish  is  graded  into  the  following  three  sizes: — 

140-160  fish  per  80  kg.  or  176  pounds. 
110-130  fish  per  80  kg.  or  176  pounds. 
80-90    fish  per  80  kg.  or  176  pounds. 

Dried  mackerel  comes  in  one  medium  quality  only. 

Packing.— Codfish  comes  to  this  market  in  various  packings,  but  it  may 
be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  Newfoundland  cod  is  packed  in  5-cwt.  net 
weight  barrels,  with  a  very  small  quantity  in  2-cwt.  barrels.  French  codfish 
comes  in  jute  bags  of  80  kg.  whilst  Russian,  being  in  a  wet-salted  condition, 
necessarily  comes  in  solid  barrels  of  approximately  2-cwt.  gross  weight. 
Should  shipments  of  wet-salted  cod  and  haddock  be  made  from  Canada,  it  is 
expected  that  these  will  come  in  barrels  or  cases. 

Dried  mackerel  are  packed  in  boxes  or  large  baskets,  containing  from  5,000 
to  10,000  pieces.  Smoked  herrings  are  packed  in  16-kg.  boxes  containing  70 
large  or  140  medium-size  herrings,  and  9-kg.  boxes  containing  40  large  or  70  to 
80  medium-size  herrings.  Anchovies  are  imported  in  5-  and  11-kg.  tins,  while 
salted  sardines  come  to  this  market  in  12-kg.  tins,  gross  weight,  and  in  58-  to 
60-kg.  barrels. 

Labelling. — Smoked  herring  boxes  are  generally  hot-iron-branded  or 
stencilled  direct  on  the  case  with  the  brand  of  the  herrings,  the  name  of  the 
packers  and  of  the  local  agent.    Salted  sardines  have  no  marks  of  any  sort 
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on  the  barrels  besides  the  shipping  marks.  Salted  anchovies  brands  are  printed 
direct  on  the  tin,  which  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  packer  and  of  the  local 
agent. 

Terms.— Dried  codfish  is  sold  direct  to  importers,  and  payment  for  New- 
foundland cod  is  made  against  documents  in  London,  whilst  for  French  cod 
two  months'  guaranteed  credit  is  the  usual  term  of  payment.  Russian  cod, 
imported  by  and  for  the  account  of  the  Soviet  Trade  Delegation  in  Greece,  is 
handed  over  to  the  curers  for  treatment,  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  less  the  sellers' 
commission,  are  paid  to  the  Delegation  who  fix  the  price  from  day  to  day. 

Smoked  herrings  are  shipped  on  consignment  to  the  agent,  who  disposes 
of  them  to  clients  paying  the  shipper  as  stock  is  disposed  of.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  the  herrings  is  fixed  by  the  shipper  at  between  16  and  18  drs.  per 
oke  ($0.07  to  $0.08  per  pound).  They  are  sold  gross  for  net,  i.e.  the  weight 
of  the  case  is  considered  as  part  of  the  fish,  and  payment  at  the  same  rate  is 
made  for  the  case.  Credits  up  to  three  months,  and  sometimes^  over,  are 
extended,  the  agent  receiving  a  5  per  cent  commission  by  making  himself 
responsible  for  the  safe  collection  of  the  amount  {del  credere).  In  very  few 
cases  are  drafts  required  by  agents  from  the  retailers. 

Pickled  and  salted  fish  come  generally  through  commission  agents,  chiefly 
those  dealing  in  colonial  goods.  The  terms  are  generally  three  months'  drafts, 
accepted  by  the  importer.  The  agent's  commission  ranges  between  3  and  5  per 
cent.    Del  credere  is  not  much  used. 

Duty. — Dried  codfish  entering  Greece  is  dutiable,  since  August  20,  1929, 
at  the  rate  of  4  metallic  drachmae,  or  approximately  77  Canadian  cents  per 
100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  to  which  should  be  added  75  per  cent  of  the 
customs  duty  for  internal  taxes,  thus  increasing  the  basic  tariff  to  $1.24  per 
220  pounds.  The  above  applies  to  all  countries,  whether  or  not  they  have  con- 
cluded a  commercial  convention  with  Greece. 

The  other  varieties  of  dried,  smoked,  pickled  and  salted  fish  entering 
Greece  are  dutiable  as  follows: — 

Maximum  Minimum 


Herrings  in  general   $  5  06  $  2  03 

Pickled  tunney,  salmon,  mackerel  and  dried  mackerel  8  44  5  06 

Sturgeon   20  26  13  51 

Smoked  mullet   16  89  8  44 

Oysters,  mussels,  etc   10  13  5  06 


The  above  mentioned  duties  are  per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  and 
comprise  also  internal  taxes  (75  per  cent). 

Fish  coming  from  Algeria,  France,  United  States,  Italy,  Holland,  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Turkey  and  Tunis  are  assessed  under  the  minimum  tariff 
rates  while  those  coming  from  Canada,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  assessed  under 
the  maximum  duty. 

Canadian  Opportunities. — The  objection  to  Canadian  dried  codfish  is  that 
its  quality,  and  consequently  its  price,  is  too  high  for  this  market.  Dried  cod- 
fish is  consumed  in  Greece  principally  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  price  is  the 
determining  factor.  No  smoked,  pickled  or  salted  fish  of  Canadian  origin  is 
known  in  this  market,  and  its  advantages  cannot  therefore  be  commented 
upon.  Canadian  firms  endeavouring  to  enter  the  market  must  take  into  con- 
sideration, when  making  quotations,  the  difference  in  duty  as  applied  to  the 
Canadian  product  in  comparison  with  that  of  competing  countries. 

Dried,  smoked,  pickled  and  salted  fish  are  not  advertised  to  any  extent 
and  no  increase  in  sales  through  this  medium,  at  least  in  the  Greek  market, 
can  be  anticipated. 

French  codfish  is  given  preference  only  because  Newfoundland  is  higher  in 
price;  furthermore,  the  credit  facilities  allowed  by  French  exporters  have  led 
to  their  securing  a  larger  share  of  the  trade.    Endeavours  have  been  made  to 
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organiEe  the  trade  in  Newfoundland  codfish  by  a  London  firm,  who  have 
opened  a  cod  storage  depot  in  Patras. 

No  certificate  of  origin  is  at  present  required,  Canada  not  having  con- 
cluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Greece.  Other  documents  which  may  be 
demanded  by  the  Greek  customs  are  the  bill  of  lading,  commercial  invoice, 
and  packing  list.  This  latter  document  is  not  obligatory,  but  may  prove  of 
assistance  when  a  shipment  comprises  several  units. 

Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  entering  the  Greek  market  should  submit 
quotations  ci.f.  Piraeus.  An  agent  would  be  appointed,  and,  should  the  Cana- 
dian prices  be  low  enough  to  overcome  the  difference  in  tariff  in  favour  of  com- 
peting countries,  business  cannot  help  but  result. 

OTHER  FISH  PRODUCTS 

Fish  Meal. — Although  fish  meal  is  unknown  in  Greece,  there  may  be  pos- 
sibilities of  developing  a  trade  as  Greece  uses  a  good  deal  of  fertilizer.  Samples 
and  quotations,  preferably  ci.f.  Piraeus,  with  detailed  information  as  to  the 
uses,  chemical  properties,  advantages,  etc.,  of  fish  meal  should  be  sent.  On 
receipt  of  this  information,  it  should  be  possible  to  interest  firms  now  engaged 
in  importing  chemical  and  artificial  fertilizers.  These  fertilizers  are  chiefly 
used  for  cereals,  trefoil,  vegetables,  tobacco,  currants,  olive  and  fruit  trees, 
potatoes  and  flowers:  it  is  estimated  that  their  consumption  amounts  to 
approximately  65,000  tons  per  annum. 

Caviar. — Black  caviar  comes  to  this  market  in  very  small  quantities  from 
Russia ;  no  figures  are  available,  but  it  is  said  not  to  exceed  1  ton  per  annum. 

Red  caviar  comes  in  larger  quantities,  also  from  Russia,  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  10  tons  per  annum. 

Offers  have  been  made  to  firms  in  the  trade  here  of  Canadian  salmon 
caviar,  but  it  appears  quotations  were  not  quite  competitive,  and  that  the 
Canadian  salmon  caviar  came  in  larger  lumps  (sizes)  than  the  Russian  caviar, 
to  which  the  people  are  accustomed.  As  the  business  in  this  commodity  is 
quite  large,  should  Canadian  shippers  be  able  to  offer  the  same  article  at  com- 
petitive prices,  good  business  should  result.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that 
Canadian  caviar  is  dutiable  under  the  maximum  rates  of  duty  and  allowance 
should  be  made  for  this  when  submitting  quotations. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  duty,  including  internal  taxes,  per  220 
pounds  on  these  articles  is  as  follows: — 

Maximum  Minimum 

Black  caviar   $337  75  $202  65 

Red  caviar  or  "break"   20  26  13  51 

Red  common  Tarama  fish  roe   10  13  6  75 

SUMMARY 

The  Greek  market,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  price.  Facilities  for  payment,  and 
credits  over  long  periods  are  also  essential.  If  Canada  were  on  the  same  tariff 
footing  as  some  other  countries — Algeria,  France,  the  United  States,  Italy. 
Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Turkey  and  Tunis — and  if  credit 
terms  could  be  extended  to  a  competitive  basis,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Cana- 
dian fish  would  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  Greek  market. 

It  would  not  be  sufficient,  however,  for  Canadian  shippers  to  offer  the  salted 
fish  or  smoked  herrings  now  consumed  at  the  same  or  lower  prices.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  an  organization  for  the  local  sale — a  sj^stem  which  is  now 
being  followed  by  competing  countries. 
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DUTCH  TRADE,   JANUARY   TO   JUNE,  1931 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


Rotterdam,  July  24,  1931. — The  official  Dutch  statistics  covering  the  trade 
of  the  country  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  reveal  a  continued  decline  in  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  Netherlands.  From  the  following  figures  it  will  be 
observed  that  both  imports  and  exports  have  shown  a  steady  and  marked 
decline  since  the  peak  year  1929: — 


An  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  would  seem  to  be  apparent  for  each  of 
the  above  three  years,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  numerous  invisible  exports  with  which  Holland  is  credited  every 
year,  particularly  for  transportation  services,  and  for  interest  account  on  Dutch 
investments  abroad.  However,  a  marked  decline  in  activity  is  evident,  amount- 
ing to  25  per  cent  in  the  value  of  imports,  and  27  per  cent  in  the  value  of  exports 
for  the  period. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  and  violent  price  changes  such  as  has  existed  for  the 
past  year,  it  becomes  a  difficult  task  to  compare  satisfactorily  the  trade  of  one 
period  with  that  of  another.  Relative  volumes  convey  but  little,  since  very 
often  a  favourable  change  in  this  respect  is  accompanied  by  an  equally 
unfavourable  change  in  the  value. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  groups  into  which  Dutch  imports  and  exports 
are  divided  discloses  the  downward  trend  of  prices  which  was  far  more  acute 
and  widespread  than  the  occasional  and  partially  offsetting  increases  in  volume. 
As  an  example,  the  imports  of  animals  and  animal  products  rose  from  84,298 
metric  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1930  to  94,233  tons  in  the  same  period  of 
1931,  while  the  value  decreased  from  44,116,049  fl.  to  37,954,000  fl. 

Among  the  imports,  vegetables  and  vegetable  products,  flour,  hides  and 
leather,  and  earthenware  disclosed  a  similar  trend,  while  decreases  in  both 
volume  and  price  were  registered  by  minerals  and  metals,  chemical  products,  oils 
and  resins,  wood  and  wood  products,  yarns,  textiles,  glass,  paper,  miscellaneous 
foodstuffs,  vehicles,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

/  Exports  reveal  a  similarly  unsatisfactory  situation.  Although  exports  of 
animals  and  animal  products  increased  by  4,319  tons  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1931  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1930,  the  value  decreased  from  222,- 
035,043  fl.  to  185,061,000  fl.  A  similar  relation  existed  between  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  exports  of  minerals  and  metals,  flour  and  products  of  flour, 
while  vegetable  and  chemical  products,  oils,  resins,  wood  and  wood  products, 
hides  and  skins,  yarns,  cordage,  textiles,  earthenware,  glass,  paper,  miscellaneous 
foodstuffs,  vehicles  and  miscellaneous  articles  lost  both  in  volume  and  in  value. 
Not  one  of  the  fifteen  groups  of  commodities  into  which  imports  and  exports 
are  divided  registered  a  gain  in  value  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  only  seven  increased  in  quantity— five  in  imports  and  two  in  exports. 

Germany  continued  to  occupy  her  position  as  the  chief  supplier  of  the 
Dutch  requirements,  though  she  relinquished  her  position  as  the  best  customer 
to  Great  Britain,  and  now  occupies  the  second  place  in  this  category.  Other 
principal  suppliers  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  After  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  destina- 
tions for  exports  were  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States. 


J  an.- J  une 


Imports  Exports 
(Exclusive  of  Coin  and  Bullion) 


1929 
1930 
1931 


1,324,522,000  fl.       960.410.000  fl. 
1,276.245,000  879,757,000 
987,773,000  677.171,000 
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TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

The  aggregate  trade  between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  declined  by 
91,000,000  fl.,  Dutch  imports  declining  39,000,000  fl.  and  exports  52,000,000  fl. 
The  chief  items  of  import  from  Germany  were  coal,  coke  and  briquettes, 
natural  stone,  iron  and  steel  products,  miscellaneous  metals  and  metal  products, 
textiles,  chemical  products,  paper  and  paperware,  hardware,  and  miscellaneous 
raw  materials.  The  chief  exports  were  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  egg  products, 
miscellaneous  animal  products,  and  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit. 


TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM 

Dutch  imports  from  Belgium  declined  from  135,000,000  fl.  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1930  to  100,000,000  fl.  for  the  same  period  of  this  year,  while  exports 
declined  from  96,000,000  fl.  to  87,000,000  fl.  The  chief  imports  were  fertilizers, 
cement  and  clay  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  chemical  products,  crude 
petroleum,  hides  and  skins,  yarns,  textiles,  clothing  and  furs,  bricks  and  stone- 
ware, glass,  and  miscellaneous  vehicles,  while  the  principal  exports  were  cattle, 
fish,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  coal,  coke  and  briquettes. 


TRADE  WITH   GREAT  BRITAIN 

From  her  position  as  second  best  customer  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930 
Great  Britain  has  now  moved  up  into  first  place,  with  total  imports  from  Hol- 
land of  159,000,000  fl.  During  the  same  period,  Holland  imported  merchandise 
valued  at  84,000,000  fl.  from  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  with  120,000,000  fl. 
for  the  first  half  of  1930.  The  principal  items  entering  into  Holland's  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were  as 
follows: — 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 


Metric  1,000  Fl. 

Tons  ($400) 

Wool,  alpaca   2.145  2.636 

Coal,  coke,  etc   886,963  8.999 

Tin  and  tin  plate   19,999  4.219 

Chemical  products   3,970  1,190 

Wax,  soap,  fats,  etc   1,815  1,016 

Yarns   8,551  9.030 

Textiles   6,741  11.338 

Tea  \   1,383  1,829 

Vehicles   1,211  2,065 

Agricultural  machinery   5,889  7,881 

Products  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha   598  1,184 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  products   306  1,185 


Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 


Metric  1,000  Fl. 

Tons  ($400) 

Milk  and  milk  products,  casein,  etc   75,119  16,616 

Eggs  and  egg  products   13,922  8,940 

Oats   1,049  60 

Peas,  beans,  pulse,  etc   15,050  2,446 

Fruit,  not  fresh  or  dried   6.160  1,404 

Fresh  vegetables  1   66,113  7,729 

Potatoes   60,536  2.903 

Flowers,  bulbs,  etc  1   7,958  6,848 

Flour  and  manufactures  of  flour   23,100  2,957 

Vegetable  oils   23,921  6.845 

Fish  oil   12,830  3.195 

Leather   726  3,242 

Popes,  etc   1,957  1.056 

Glass  and  glass  products   5,756  1.168 

Paper  and  paper  products   111,087  10,288 

Cocoa   2,154  1.582 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs   6,328  3,213 
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Exports  of  milk  and  milk  products,  oats,  peas,  beans,  pulse,  potatoes,  cut 
flowers,  fish  oil,  and  leather  have  improved  in  both  quantity  and  value  over 
shipments  made  in  1930,  while  increases  in  quantity  but  decreases  in  value  are 
registered  in  eggs,  fruit  (not  fresh  or  dried),  cordage,  and  cocoa.  All  of  the 
other  items  listed  have  decreased  in  both  quantity  and  value  as  compared  with 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  with  the  exception  of  fresh  vegetables,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  general  trend,  registered  an  increase  in  value  despite  a  falling  off 
in  volume. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  has  shown 
a  very  marked  decline.  Imports  have  been  reduced  from  587,786  metric  tons 
valued  at  109,000,000  guilders  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930  to  474,638  metric 
tons  with  a  value  of  78,000,000  guilders  this  year.  Exports  totalled  86,729  tons 
valued  at  23,000,000  guilders  compared  with  59,476  metric  tons  valued  at 
13,000,000  guilders.  In  imports  the  chief  declines  were  in  raw  cotton,  gasolene, 
crude  petroleum,  timber,  motor  vehicles,  and  wheat,  while  the  only  articles  to 
show  an  improvement  were  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  more  important  items  entering  into  the  trade  of  these  two  countries: — 


Imports  into  Holland  from  the  United  States,  January  to  June,  1931 


Metric 

1,000  Fl. 

Tons 

($400) 

  7,091 

2,293 

Wheat  

  31,278 

2,180 

  18,049 

3,066 

  35,485 

3,006 

  16,338 

10,775 

  2,308 

1,393 

  53,743 

6,148 

  67,597 

3,341 

  86,470 

6,060 

  28.263 

1.998 

  24,771 

1,700 

  5.476 

5,672 

  4,496 

6,360 

  1,613 

3,246 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  January  to  June,  1931 

Metric        1,000  Fl. 
Tons  ($400) 


Cheese   685  408 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products   4,375  776 

Chemical  products   2,598  823 

Medicines  and  patent  foodstuffs   64  823 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc   3,366  679 

Leather   94  919 

Cordage,  etc   1,003  412 

Cocoa   1,217  728 


TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 

Imports  from  France  amounted  to  290,475  metric  tons  valued  at  60,000,000 
guilders  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930  compared  with  212,972  tons  and 
41,000,000  guilders  for  the  same  period  in  1931. 

Exports,  however,  at  1,527,303  metric  tons  represent  an  increase  of  153,704 
tons  over  the  same  period  of  1930,  though  the  value  has  dropped  from  76,000,000 
to  63,000,000  guilders.  The  chief  items  of  import  from  France  are  iron  and 
steel  products,  flour,  chemical  products,  yarns,  textiles,  dresses,  wines,  vehicles, 
and  hardware;  while  the  principal  exports  to  that  country  are  fish,  fresh  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  flowers,  coal  and  coke,  cordage,  boats,  and  flying 
machines. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

The  trade  of  Holland  with  her  colonies  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931 
reflects  the  unsatisfactory  level  of  prices  for  colonial  products.  Imports  into 
ilu-  Netherlands  declined  from  97,779  metric  tons  valued  at  53,000,000  guilders 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1930  to  93,089  metric  tons  valued  at  40,000,000 
guilders  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1931,  while  exports  were  138,235  and 
93,013  tons  valued  at  83,000,000  and  45,000,000  guilders  respectively. 

The  principal  imports  were  copra,  hemp,  jute,  sisal,  vegetable  products, 
hides  and  skins,  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco,  while  the  chief  exports  were  milk  pro- 
ducts, iron  and  steel,  textiles,  paper  and  printing,  processed  tobacco,  miscel- 
laneous foodstuffs,  airplanes,  and  agricultural  implements. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

There  are  no  complete  figures  available  showing  the  position  of  Canada  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  six  months  of  1931.  The 
following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  together  with  the 
weight  in  metric  tons  and  value  in  thousands  of  guilders  for  the  first  half  of 
1930  and  of  1931.    The  figures  of  other  (chief)  sources  of  supply  are  also 


Jan.-Jime,  1930 

Jan.-Jime.  1931 

Non-edible  Tallow  and  Fats — 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

4,345 

1,864 

6,499 

1,986 

1,808 

1,673 

3,152 

915 

491 

174 

430 

106 

103 

31 

8,757 

3,433 

11,302 

3,260 

Honey — 

1,306 

422 

1,950 

418 

221 

96 

227 

110 

83 

29 

58 

19 

Total  

2,078 

707 

2,774 

672 

Animal  Meal — ■ 

5,971 

1,025 

6,107 

1.009 

706 

97 

584 

75 

459 

76 

Total  

7,484 

1,245 

8,294 

1,322 

Fishmeal — 

3,705 

629 

5,118 

821 

1,160 

211 

2.480 

425 

2,064 

418 

2,431 

477 

Total  

9,613 

1,768 

13,171 

2,261 

Wheat- 

9,531 

927 

190.693 

10.098 

134,903 

14.379 

47,556 

2.775 

22,425 

2.281 

45,940 

3.105 

Total   

312,766 

33,001 

368,203 

21,370 

Rye- 

11.173 

689 

146.907 

5,572 

3.646 

171 

18.288 

1*147 

1,695 

76 

Total  

59,238 

4,007 

160,227 

6,215 

Barley — 

71,160 

4,256 

87.634 

3.816 

Roumania  

34.463 

2,117 

73,396 

3.305 

18,339 

1,113 

65.546 

2.991 

Canada   

8,042 

576 

40,066 

2.100 

Total  

174,466 

11,360 

296,942 

13.926 

Oats- 

5,482 

266 

47.999 

2.071 

<  '7,104 

455 

16.057 

792 

9.572 

632 

Total   

83,584 

5,246 

79,861 

3,758 

Apples,  Fresh — 

1,660 

508 

9.680 

2.160 

706 

45 

875 

117 

800 

210 

676 

148 

Canada 

150 

17 

Total  

3,580 

*9oi 

12,358 

2.649 
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Trade  with  Canada — Concluded 


Jan.-June.  1930 


Jan.- June,  1931 


M.  Tc 


1,000  Fl.     M.  Tons 


1,000  Fl. 


Apples,  Dried — - 

United  States  

Canada   

Great  Britain  

Total  

Linseed  Cake  and  Meal — 

United  States  

Germany  

Russia  

Canada  

Total  

Lead  in  Blocks — 

Belgium  

United  States  

Spain  

Canada  

Total  

Flour- 
United  States  

France   

Canada   

Total  

Photographic  Films — 

Germany  

Belgium  

Canada  

Total  

Building  Boards — 

Germany  

United  States  

Finland  

Canada   

Total  

Automobile  Tires — • 
Outer  Tires — 

Great  Britain  

United  States  

Belgium  

Italy  

Canada   

Total  

Inner  Tubes — ■ 

Great  Britain  

Belgium  

France   

United  States  

Canada   

Total  . . 

From  the  above  statistics  several  important  trends  may  be  noticed.  Per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  is  the  dominant  position  assumed  by  Russia  this 
year  as  a  supplier  of  cereals.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  Russia 
furnished  50  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat,  90  per  cent  of  the  rye,  29  per  cent  of  the 
barley,  and  48  per  cent  of  the  oats  imported  into  this  country,  and  in  every 
instance  was  decidedly  in  the  lead  of  competing  countries.  This  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  first  half  of  1930,  when- Russian  competition  was  just  com- 
mencing to  make  itself  felt. 

The  principal  Dutch  exports  to  Canada,  with  comparative  figures  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1930,  were  as  follows: — 

Jan.-June,  1930       Jan.-June,  1931 


1,170 

627 

2,235 

1.039 

78 

27 

67 

21 

1,435 

*702 

2,498 

1,128 

65,793 

7.2 19 

35,223 

2,987 

5.GS8 

'660 

18,274 

1,669 

5,700 

614 

3.175 

275 

1.381 

120 

79,348 

8,788 

64,241 

5,595 

4,396 

1,041 

5,680 

925 

4,219 

979 

1,596 

250 

744 

182 

1,557 

251 

173 

41 

242 

33 

10,387 

O  A  a  A 
■£,"±04 

1  A  A  Ci  O 

i  fin  tz 

49,711 

7.932 

53.744 

6,149 

5.839 

775 

13,901 

1,052 

3.384 

467 

4.781 

517 

67,406 

10,209 

81,035 

8,536 

48 

330 

49 

365 

12 

91 

12 

89 

9 

77 

'  97 

'678 

91 

685 

862 

77 

705 

57 

1,325 

342 

672 

151 

Ou 

'i(32 

'  '35 

171 

42 

3,840 

591 

2,983 

421 

34,874 

942 

19.473 

558 

46,763 

1,374 

18,358 

537 

20,162 

597 

18,282 

549 

6,441 

168 

11,782 

334 

23,021 

540 

9.562 

253 

148,406 

4,123 

92,718 

2,688 

28,730 

119 

15,624 

68 

12,625 

55 

14,979 

68 

11,421 

32 

27,08i 

"i24 

11,264 

52 

14.312 

54 

9.463 

37 

75,566 

430 

96,917 

415 

Metric 
Tons 


Value 
1,000  Fl. 


Mel  ric 
Tons 


Value 
1,000  Fl. 


Pickled  herring  . . 
Peas,  beans,  pulse,  etc. 

Poppy  seed  

Canary  seed  

Vegetable  seeds  . . 
Canned  vegetables  .  . 
Flower  bulbs  


68 

15 

98 

23 

52 

8 

ie 

'  6 

11 

4 

11 

4 

17 

5 

17 

16 

34 

12 

50 

'  63 

51 

44 
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Dutch  Exports  to  Canada — Concluded 


Jan.-June,  1930 

Jan.-June,  1931 

Metric 

Value 

Metric 

Value 

Tons 

1,000  PI. 

Tons 

1,000  Fl 

Miscellaneous  live  plants  (flower  shrubs) 

835 

450 

794 

414 

27 

14 

29 

17 

486 

40 

180 

24 

866 

104 

82 

18 

14 

16 

21 

19 

768 

147 

393 

61 

618 

68 

673 

62 

343 

42 

74 

'  *33 

34 

15 

6 

9 

871 

175 

1,210 

1,681 

1,134 

954 

32 

12 

3 

5 

363 

1.003 

297 

606 

2,116 

1,173 

6,330 

2,540 

4 

27 

6 

30 

26 

209 

13 

112 

246 

21 

116 

10 

51 

52 

43 

38 

86 

36 

32 

17 

With  regard  to  Dutch  imports  of  Canadian  products  during  the  six  months 
under  review,  in  many  cases  sizeable  increases  in  volume  have  been  recorded 
over  the  same  period  of  1930,  viz.  fish  meal,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  lead,  flour, 
and  building  boards,  though  such  increases  have  unfortunately  not  always  been 
accompanied  by  a  similar  trend  in  values. 

Dutch  exports  to  Canada  in  the  same  period  have  been  affected  by  similar 
conditions,  but  on  the  whole  the  trade  has  been  comparatively  well  maintained. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Rotterdam,  July  23,  1931. — The  total  imports  of  wheat  into  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  second  quarter  of  1931  show  a  decrease  in  both  quantity  and 
value  when  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  same  year.  The  respective 
figures  were  175,078  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  $4,131,600  against  193,125 
metric  tons  valued  at  $4,416,000.  This  is  accounted  for  by  lower  imports  from 
Russia,  although  there  are  increases  from  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  April  39,058  metric  tons  of  wheat  were  imported  from  Russia,  none  in 
May,  and  17,653  tons  in  June.  During  the  January- April  period  the  total  was 
133.982  metric  tons,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  for  the  April-June  period. 

Imports  from  Canada  were  light  in  April  and  May,  when  the  figures  were 
5,904  tons  and  6,698  tons  respectively.  During  June  there  were  41,783  tons, 
which  made  a  total  of  27,385  tons  valued  at  $740,000  in  comparison  with  18,554 
tons  valued  at  $501,600  for  the  first  quarter.  The  value  of  Canadian  wheat 
during  the  period  under  review  works  out  to  approximately  $27.03  per  metric 
ton,  in  comparison  with  $23.59  per  ton  for  all  imports. 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  current  year, 
together  with  the  last  quarter  of  1930,  were  as  follows: — 
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Principal  Countries 

Oct.-Dec.,  1930 

Jan.-Mar.,  1931 

Apr.- 

June,  1931 
$ 

of  Origin 

1H  Tons 

$ 

V 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

2,555 

a o  f*AA 

63,600 

5,427 

TOO  AAA 
132.000 

QQ7 

OA  QAA 

ZO.oOO 

3,829 

113,200 

2,804 

74,800 

4.  1  ^ 
'±,100 

1  AO  AAA 

41.287 

1.290,400 

12.671 

358,000 

18,608 

514,400 

European  Russia  

89,036 

2,307.200 

133,982 

2,858,400 

56,711 

1,180,800 

628 

19,200 

1,642 

43,200 

435 

13,200 

Argentina  

5  501 

142.000 

11.397 

272,800 

36,159 

837,200 

Canada  

12*917 

379/200 

18^554 

50l',600 

27,386 

740,400 

5.361 

198,000 

6,362 

168,000 

25,260 

605,600 

Roumania  

10,971 

291,200 

France  

102 

3,200 

NorAvay  

5,275 
175,078 

114,800 
4,131,600 

Total  

174,043 

4,859,600 

193,125 

4,416,400 

STOCKS   ON  HAND 

Stocks  of  foreign  wheat  held  in  storage  in  Rotterdam,  which  reached  their 
high  point  with  245,450  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  declined  to  a  total  of 
28,635  metric  tons  on  July  4.  Of  this  figure,  7,200  tons  were  of  Russian  origin, 
approximately  18,000  tons  were  from  Canada,  and  the  balance  was  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Plate.  On  July  18,  owing  to  arrivals  from  the  Argentine,  the 
total  had  increased  to  32,790  tons.  There  are  still  596  tons  of  Russian  wheat 
lying  in  Amsterdam. 

DOMESTIC  CROPS 

Reports  issued  by  the  Netherlands  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  wheat  crop,  although  winter  wheat 
is  still  below  average  and  a  period  of  warm  dry  weather  is  needed.  Winter 
wheat,  which  was  listed  as  very  good  in  April,  is  now  stated  to  be  good.  Spring 
wheat  is  slightly  above  the  position  which  it  has  occupied  at  the  same  period 
during  the  past  ten  years.  The  wheat-mixing  law,  which  went  into  force  on 
July  4,  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating  production,  the  area  sown  hav- 
ing increased  from  5,334  hectares  in  1930  to  20,589  hectares  in  1931.  Winter 
wheat,  which  is  the  most  important  wheat  crop  in  the  Netherlands,  was  sown 
before  the  mixing  bill  was  introduced,  and  consequently  the  acreage  sown  was 
normal. 

Flour 

The  flour  situation  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  was  clouded  by 
the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  regarding  the  coming  into  force  of  the  mixing 
law.  No  reliable  information  was  available  regarding  the  status  of  flour  under 
the  new  regulations,  and  as  a  result  buying  was  done  from  hand  to  mouth.  It 
was  only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  after  it  had  become  known  that 
the  law  was  to  become  effective  on  July  4,  that  imports  were  stimulated.  The 
total  imports  during  the  quarter  were  44,425  metric  tons,  in  comparison  with 
39,728  tons  a  year  ago  and  36,610  tons  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year. 

Particulars  regarding  imports  of  wheat  flour,  with  comparative  figures  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1930  and  the  first  quarter  of  1931,  were  as  follows:  


Principal  Countries  Oct.-Dec,  1930  Jan.-Mar.,  1931  Apr  .-June,  1931 

of  Origin  M.  Tons  $  M.  Tons  $  M.  Tons  $ 

Germany   263  10,000  364  10,400  206  7,200 

Belgium   1,346  63,600  1,472  60,400  2,315  88,800 

Great  Britain   822  39,600  900  38,400  1,226  47.200 

France   4,882  180,000  4,759  160,400  9,141  260.400 

United  States   38,511  2,019,600  26,426  1,293,600  27,317  1,165,600 

Canada   1,059  51,200  2,112  93,600  2,670  113,200 

Australia   1,081  52,000  409  16,400  1,190  41,200 

Total   48,453  2,430,800  36,610  1,678,000  44,425  1,736,400 
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FUTURE   FLOUR  IMPORTS 

A  report  dealing  with  the  probable  future  of  imported  flour  in  the  Nether- 
lands appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1435  (August  1),  pages 
188-194.  Instructions  have  now  been  issued  to  the  bakers  that  they  must  pay 
2  11.  per  LOO  kilos  (80  cents  per  220  pounds)  for  all  unmixed  foreign  flour  which 
they  have  in  their  hands  after  August  4,  and  its  owners  must  also  buy  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  new  flour  containing  20  per  cent  Dutch  wheat.  While  trading 
in  this  new  flour  will  be  free,  foreign  flour  can  be  purchased  only  against  certifi- 
cates of  importation  which  will  be  issued  by  the  "Flour  Central"  in  The 
Hague.  For  these  bakers  must  pay  2  fl.  per  100  kilos,  while  it  has  been  arranged 
that  biscuit  and  starch  manufacturers  pay  only  a  nominal  sum  for  the  same 
certificates. 

AUTOMOBILE  ASSEMBLY  INDUSTRY  IN  SPAIN 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  24,  1931. — The  Spanish  Government  has  recently  turned  its 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry  in 
Spain.  Up  to  the  present  there  are  only  one  or  two  factories  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  complete  cars,  the  leading  one  being  "  La  Hispano-Suiza  S.A." 
of  Barcelona,  organized  in  1904.  Owing  to  the  highly  technical  nature  of  the 
business,  it  was  felt  that  better  results  might  be  obtained  in  the  end  by  a 
gradual  new  development  of  the  industry.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  begin 
with  the  assembly  parts,  and  as  the  necessary  skill  is  acquired  these  plants 
will  gradually  make  more  parts  of  the  cars  until  eventually  the  manufacture 
of  the  complete  automobile  will  be  undertaken. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  development,  the  Government  issued  a  decree 
in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  July  4,  1931,  the  terms  of  which  are  designed  to 
protect  the  automobile  assembly  industry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  its 
development.  Special  tariff  treatment  is  to  be  established  for  the  benefit  of 
cars  imported  in  an  unfinished  state  when  these  are  destined  to  be  assembled 
in  Spain,  using  material  manufactured  by  the  Spanish  industry.  In  such  cases 
a  tariff  reduction  is  permitted,  varying  from  15  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
duty  prescribed  for  similar  cars  of  foreign  origin  in  the  second  tariff  of  the 
customs  regulations  in  force. 

Spanish  manufacturers  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  tariff 
are  required  to  make  application  to  the  Minister  of  National  Economy,  accom- 
panying their  application  with  a  detailed  descriptive  report  covering  plant  and 
equipment  as  well  as  giving  an  estimate  of  the  maximum  possible  production 
of  complete  cars  should  the  present  plan  succeed.  In  addition,  the  report 
must  contain  individual  descriptions  of  all  parts  used,  specifying  which  will  be 
of  domestic  manufacture.  On  the  basis  of  this  report  the  Minister  will  draw 
up  such  general  regulations  for  the  trade  as  may  be  deemed  most  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  industry  along  the  desired  lines. 

Manufacturers  will  be  allowed  to  have  plants  within  the  customs  territory 
or  in  bond,  or  in  free  zones,  but  will  be  subject  to  strict  governmental  super- 
vision, and  must  conform  to  the  regulations  previously  mentioned.  They  are 
further  obliged  to  guarantee  payment  of  customs  duties  in  full  as  assessed 
on  cars  imported  complete,  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  specified  con- 
ditions. There  is  to  be  a  trial  period  of  one  year  for  the  plan.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  if  the  industry  has  developed  as  hoped,  the  special  tariff  reduction 
will  cease.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  nationalize 
the  industry  to  within  25  per  cent  of  the  prescribed  amount,  the  special  rates 
will  remain  in  force  for  a  further  unspecified  period. 
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TRANSPORTATION  BY  AIR  IN  FINLAND 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  July  24,  1931.— The  population  of  Finland  being  widely  scattered 
throughout  a  heavily  wooded  country  lacking  adequate  natural  locations  for 
flving  bases,  that  country  has  not  been  afforded  the  same  opportunity  of  visual- 
izing the  importance  of  the  development  of  air  transportation  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  as  have  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
As  a  result,  prior  to  1923  only  intermittent  and  sporadic  communication  had 
been  attempted,  mainly  between  Helsingfors — the  capital  and  main  commercial 
centre — and  Revel  in  Esthonia,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  that  year  the 
Aero  OY.  company  was  formed  and  began  operation  of  a  regular  service  between 
these  two  points.  In  the  following  year  a  new  regular  air  route  between 
Helsinki  (Helsingfors)  and  Stockholm  was  inaugurated,  and  from  these  begin- 
nings a  regular  service  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  mails,  and  freight  has 
developed.  (See  report  on  "  Transport  by  Air  in  Sweden  "  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1436,  dated  August  8,  1931,  page  239.) 

Service  is  now  maintained  between  Helsingfors  and  the  other  cities  men- 
tioned for  about  eight  months  of  the  year,  being  interrupted  for  short  periods 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  owing  to  the  sea  not  being  open  and  the  ice  not  being- 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  planes  used;  seaplanes  are  utilized  in  summer  and 
landplanes  in  winter.  Other  air  routes  have  been  developed,  the  most  important 
being  between  Helsingfors-Riga  and  Abo-Stockholm.  Since  the  foreign  cities 
mentioned  are  links  in  European  lines  of  transportation,  co-operation  with 
foreign  countries  in  maintaining  unbroken  communication  with  the  leading  air 
centres  abroad  has  become  an  important  function  of  the  Aero  OY. 

air  traffic 

Steady  progress  has  been  maintained  by  Aero  OY.  in  the  development  of 
aerial  transportation  in  Finland.  Commencing  with  one  small  Junkers  aero- 
plane, it  now  operates  five  large  and  small  ones  with  a  total  of  2,100  h.p.  Since 
1924  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  done  each 
year  up  to  1929,  when  284,110  kilometres  were  flown  and  totals  of  9,114  pas- 
sengers, 16,223  kilos  of  mail,  and  68,597  kilos  of  freight  and  luggage  were  car- 
ried. Due  to  a  mild  winter,  there  was  a  decrease  in  traffic  during  1930,  the 
figures  for  that  year  being:  kilometres  flown,  248,720;  passengers  carried,  3,890; 
mail  carried,  21,582  kilos;  and  freight  and  luggage  transported,  40,664  kilos. 

POSSIBILITIES    FOR   FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  number  of  planes  imported  is  practically  negligible  each  year,  there 
being  but  two  in  1928  valued  at  1,600,000  marks  ($40,320)  and  three  in  1929 
valued  at  962,328  marks  ($24,250).  To  some  degree  air  traffic  to  points  within 
the  country  has  been  developed,  but  as  yet  it  is  still  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment. At  times  several  lines  having  regular  connections  with  foreign  lines 
have  been  maintained  and  tourist  trips  have  been  arranged,  but  in  the  main 
it  would  appear  that  as  yet  the  development  of  air  consciousness  is  slow,  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior.  The  Aero  OY.  and  the  Osakeyhtio  Saaski  Company, 
which  began  operations  in  1928,  have  exerted  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  greater 
interest  in  aviation  among  wider  circles  of  the  population.  The  air  defence 
leagues,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Finland,  own  about  ten  small  sporting- 
planes,  and  have  also  performed  considerate  work  in  this  respect. 
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CANNED  FISH  MARKET  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  5,  1931. — Apart  from  dried  cod  and  hake,  only  sar- 
dine 3  enjoy  a  good  trade  in  Brazil;  for  other  kinds  the  market  is  very  limited. 

Brazilian  statistics  specify  the  importations  of  codfish  and  sardines  only. 
Imports  of  canned,  smoked,  and  fresh  fish  are  grouped  together  under  the  head- 
ing of  preserved  fish,  unenumerated. 

Total  importations  of  sardines  into  Brazil  for  the  year  1930  amounted  to 
2,730,800  pounds  valued  at  $490,160  as  compared  with  3,678,000  pounds  valued 
at  $712,200  for  1929.  The  four  supplying  countries  and  the  imports  from 
each  by  weight  and  volume  for  1930  and  1929  respectively  were  as  follows: 
Portugal,  2,294,600  pounds  ($380,640)  and  2,851,200  pounds  ($551,640);  Spain, 
389,400  pounds  ($67,560)  and  677,600  pounds  ($112,200) ;  France,  30,800  pounds 
($36,200)  and  41,400  pounds  ($21,000);  and  Norway,  22,000  pounds  ($5,760) 
and  107,800  pounds  ($27,360). 

The  total  value  of  imports  under  the  heading  of  preserved  fish  in  1930  was 
$233,280  as  compared  with  $371,550  in  1929.  The  principal  supplying  countries 
in  order  of  importance  in  1930  were:  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany, 
United  States,  and  Japan. 

COMPETITION 

A  well-known  mark  of  canned  salmon,  packed  by  G.  E.  Morton,  is  imported 
from  England.  Although  this  fish  is  imported  under  an  English  label,  it  is 
Canadian,  the  tins  being  stamped  11  Canada." 

Canned  and  kippered  herring  are  also  sold.  Pickled  herring  enjoys  the 
larger  sale  in  this  market,  most  of  the  imports  coming  from  Holland. 

Canned  lobster  enjoys  only  a  small  sale  owing  to  high  duties  and  to  com- 
petition from  fresh  lobsters  caught  locally;  the  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Pernambuco  supply  most  of  the  demand.  Canned 
lobster  (of  Canadian  origin)  packed  by  G.  E.  Morton  is  the  principal  brand 
imported.    Tins  also  are  stamped  "  Canada." 

Shrimps  are  canned  locally;  there  is  no  imported  brand  on  the  market. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND  AND  PACKING 

Smoked  salmon,  which  is  sold  in  small  quantities,  must  be  Red  Spring, 
light  smoked  and  light  salted.  In  canned  salmon,  pinks  are  chiefly  in  demand. 
Sardines  packed  in  olive  oil  or  tomato  sauce  sell  best;  large  sardines  are  pre- 
ferred, but  packing  in  cottonseed  oil  and  other  kinds  of  oil  is  not  in  favour  with 

consumers. 

There  are  no  regulations  regarding  the  labelling  of  canned  goods.  Labels 
printed  in  English  may  be  used;  labelling  in  Portuguese  would  aid  sales,  especi- 
ally when  instructions  are  given  on  the  labels. 

Canned  fish  sold  here  are  packed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  consumption 
in  the  country  of  origin,  except  sardines,  which  should  be  packed  in  olive  oil  or 
tomato  sauce. 

CUSTOMS  DUTY  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Owing  to  the  present  depreciation  of  the  milreis,  duties,  which  are  payable 
60  per  cent  in  gold  and  40  per  cent  in  paper,  are  in  milreis  now  almost  50  per 
cent  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  As  the  consumer  is  paid  in  milreis, 
this  renders  the  duties  almost  prohibitive  on  all  canned  fish  but  sardines. 

METHOD  OF  SALE 

Exporters  of  the  above  kinds  of  fish  products  are  generally  represented  by 
a  commission  agent  through  whom  importers  here  place  their  orders.  Small 
trial  orders  are  made  as  a  rule  on  a  consignment  basis.  The  subsequent  firm 
orders  are  usually  at  90  days'  sight  or  120  days  date  of  bill  of  lading. 
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FISH  TRADE  OF  HAITI 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  18,  1931. — For  many  years  the  great  bulk  of  the 
fish  requirements  of  Haiti  have  been  furnished  by  a  few  New  York  houses. 
Canadian  firms  have,  in  the  absence  of  direct  steamship  communication,  been 
content  for  the  most  part  to  sell  through  New  York  rather  than  direct,  and 
while  the  credit  risk  was  thereby  curtailed,  this  practice  no  doubt  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  trading  profit. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES 

The  Canadian  National  Steamships  have  inaugurated  a  direct  service  to 
Haiti  from  Montreal  and  Halifax  in  the  summer  months,  and  from  Halifax 
during  the  winter.  Sailings  are  fortnightly,  according  to  report.  The  only  port 
of  call  so  far  in  Haiti  is  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital. 

IMPORTS 

Salmon,  sardines,  herring,  and  pilchards  are  the  main  types  of  canned  fish 
imported,  according  to  the  trade  returns,  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  salmon  originates,  as  it  is  chiefly 
supplied  by  New  York  indent  houses,  who  ship  under  their  own  labels.  Smoked 
herring  or  bloaters  account  for  the  major  portion  of  the  imports  in  the  "  pickled 
or  smoked  "  class.  Total  imports  of  pickled  and  smoked  fish  in  1930  amounted 
to  3,059,320  kilos,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  3,038,479  and  Canada 
1,361  kilos.  Moderate  quantities  of  pickled  herring  and  alewives,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  pickled  mackerel  are  also  imported.  These  are  nearly  all  of 
Canadian  origin,  although  the  United  States  is  credited  with  supplying  them  in 
the  trade  returns.  Salted  or  dried  fish  comes  next  in  importance.  Dried  hake  and 
to  3,059,326  kilos,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  3,038,479  and  Canada 
1,361  kilos.  Salted  or  dried  fish  comes  next  in  importance.  Dried  hake  and 
pollock  make  up  this  item  with  some  codfish,  which  is  considered  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  luxury  article.  As  in  the  case  of  smoked  and  pickled  fish,  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  in  this  category.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  are,  however,  the  real  sources  of  supply.  Of  931,125  kilos  of 
salted  or  dried  fish  imported  in  1930,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  808,765 
kilos  and  Canada  with  57,784  kilos. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

There  has  apparently  been  no  change  in  the  demand  for  different  types  of 
fish  during  recent  years.  The  prospect  of  development  rests  largely  with  the 
Haitian  peasant's  ability  to  buy,  and  a  steadily  growing  demand  may  be  anti- 
cipated with  the  return  of  Haiti  to  prosperity.  This  country  offers  a  fairly 
substantial  market  for  Canadian  smoked,  dried,  and  pickled  fish,  and  now  that 
direct  steamship  communication  is  available  between  Canada  and  Haiti,  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Canadian  shippers  should  not  participate 
to  a  much  larger  extent  in  this  business  direct  with  the  Haitian  importer,  rather 
than  through  New  York.  There  are  a  number  of  strong  merchant  houses  in 
Haiti  to  whom  reasonable  credit  may  be  granted  with  safety.  A  list  of  such 
merchants,  as  well  as  the  names  of  a  number  of  reliable  commission  agents,  is 
on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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FIRST  FORECAST  OF  CHINA'S  WHEAT  CROP 

r>ui  ch  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


Shanghai,  July  13,  1931. — For  the  first  time  an  official  estimate  has  been 
made  oi  China's  wheat  crop.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment at  Nanking  has  just  issued  a  "  preliminary  forecast  "  of  the  crop  for  1931, 
based  on  reports  received  up  to  June  20.  Separate  estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  production  of  spring  wheat,  which  is  grown  in  Manchuria,  and  of  winter 
wheat,  which  is  produced  in  the  wTheat-growing  provinces  of  China  proper.  The 
estimate  of  the  former  is  143,200,000  bushels,  and  of  the  latter  461,167,000 
bushels,  or  a  total  of  604,740,000  bushels.  The  spring  wheat  estimate  is  146 
per  cent  of  the  98,233,000  bushels  which  the  Bureau  estimates  is  the  Manchurian 
"production  in  average  years";  the  winter  wheat  estimate  is  86  per  cent  of 
the  534,883,000  bushels  which  is  similarly  said  to  be  the  average  production  of 
China  proper.  The  total  of  both  spring  and  winter  wheat  is  therefore  93  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  total  average  annual  production  of  634,703,000  bushels. 
This  last  compares  with  the  1924-28  average  total  production  in  Canada  of  442,- 
220,000  as  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Bureau's  estimate  by  provinces.  Chinese 
measures  have  been  converted  into  short  tons  and  bushels.  The  province  shown 
as  Liaoning  is  the  name  of  the  Manchurian  province  formerly  known  as  Feng- 
tien. 

Spring  Wheat,  Manchuria 

Per  Cent 
of  Current 
Year  to 

Production  in  Estimated  Production 

Average  Years        Production  in  1931  of 
1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  Average 

Province  Tons        Bushels       Tons        Bushels  Years 

Heilungkiang   1.378         45,933         2,356         78,200  171 

Kirin   1,242         41,400         1,614         53,800  130 

Liaoning   225  7,500  216  7,200  96 

Jehol   102  3,400  120  4,000  117 

Total   2,947         98,233         4,306       143,200  146 

Winter  Wheat,  North  and  Central  China 

Shansi   459  15,300  225  7,500  49 

Hopei   1,845  61,500  1,360  45,333  47 

Shantung   4,107  136,900  4,313  143,733  105 

North  Kiangsu   1,011  33,700  937  31,233  92 

Anhwei   1,071  35,700  792  26,400  74 

Honan   3,605  120,167  3,137  104,567  87 

Hupeh   1,416  47.200  1,119  37,300  79 

South  Kiangsu   1,847  61,567  1.312  43,733  71 

Chekiang   689  22,297  648  21,600  94 

Total   16,050       534,331       13,843       461,399  86 

Total    spring   and  winter 

wheat   18,997       632,564       18,149       604,599  93 

This  bureau  of  the  National  Government  has  been  making  experiments  for 
two  years  in  the  great  task  of  forecasting  China's  farm  crops,  but  the  above  is 
the  first  result  to  be  published.  It  is  based  on  crop  reports  received  from  2,000 
farmers  in  160  hsien  (districts)  of  the  wheat-growing  part  of  the  country,  which 
is  roughly  from  the  Yangtsze  river  northwards.  How  the  u  production  in  aver- 
age years  "  has  been  arrived  at  is  not  stated. 

The  estimate  of  633,000,000  bushels  as  the  average  total  production  almost 
agrees  with  the  estimate  of  600,000,000  bushels  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Information  as  reported  in  the  article  on  the  "  Wheat  Trade  of  China  "  pub- 
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lished  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1427  (June  6,  1931),  but  the 
estimate  for  Manchuria  is  widely  at  variance  with  previous  estimates.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  present  forecast  of  spring  wheat  production  in  Manchuria  is 
143,200,000  bushels,  and  that  the  "  production  in  average  years  "  is  given  as 
98,000,000  bushels.  In  the  one  case  the  figures  are  nearly  twice,  and  in  the 
other  over  three  and  a  half  times,  the  estimate  of  40,000,000  bushels  made  by 
other  authorities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  wheat  production  of  the  four  Manchurian  provinces,  but  whether  that 
increase  has  been  as  great  as  the  above  forecast  suggests  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Another  feature  of  this  forecast  is  the  fact  that  the  total  winter  wheat 
production  is  estimated  to  be  86  per  cent  of  normal.  The  estimate  of  local  millers 
and  operators  was  that,  due  to  heavy  rains  during  May  and  part  of  June,  the 
crop  would  be  only  from  50  to  65  per  cent  of  normal.  The  damage  originally 
feared  may  well  have  proven  much  less,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  final  returns  will  show  the  crops  to  be  only  14  per  cent  below 
average. 

If  the  estimate  for  Honan,  Shantung,  Hopei,  and  even  the  50  per  cent  esti- 
mate for  Shansi,  prove  correct,  the  condition  of  those  provinces  will  be  greatly 
improved.  Shansi  and  Honan  have  suffered  terribly  through  crop  failures  and 
consequent  famines  for  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  said,  with  probably  little 
exaggeration,  that  millions  of  people  have  died  of  starvation. 

As  has  been  said  before,  until  adequate  transportation  is  available  in  China 
the  wheat  production  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  will  continue  to  be  of 
academic  interest  only.  This  forecast,  however,  is  of  great  interest  in  itself, 
marking  as  it  does  the  first  attempt  to  lift,  in  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  veil  of  complete  obscurity  which  covers  practically  every  field  of  the  econo- 
mic life  of  this  country. 

[Note. — Since  the  publication  of  the  above  forecast  of  China's  wheat  crop 
for  1931,  disastrous  floods  have  occurred  throughout  Central  and  Northern 
China,  as  a  result  of  unprecedented  rains  in  Western  China,  which  has  resulted 
in  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  wheat  and  rice  crops  throughout  the 
Yangtsze  Valley  and  the  Yellow  River  area.  The  Province  of  Anhwei  alone  is 
reported  to  be  three-quarters  under  water,  while  in  Honan  and  Hopei,  both  large 
wheat-producing  provinces,  widespread  destruction  has  taken  place,  though 
estimates  of  the  total  loss,  particularly  of  cereal  crops,  are  not  yet  available. 
Recent  reports  from  Shanghai  showing  increases  in  the  local  prices  of  flour  and 
rice,  due  to  shortage  of  supplies,  indicate,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  domestic  supplies  of  these  two  main  cereals,  which  it  is  anticipated 
will  result  in  increased  purchases  from  abroad.] 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

In  a  recent  review  issued  by  Dominick  &  Dominick,  of  New  York,  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  dependence  of  the  United  States  on  foreign  raw  materials, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  of  the  1930  imports,  valued  at  $3,061,000,000,  con- 
siderably more  than  half  consisted  of  commodities  either  not  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  all  or  in  quantities  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
American  industry.  A  recent  compilation  of  materials  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  listed  forty  commodities  originating  in  fifty-seven  different 
countries,  and  for  many  of  them,  such  as  tin,  nickel,  vanadium,  chromite,  and 
antimony,  the  American  steel  industry  is  dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  The 
silk  industry  obtains  all  its  raw  material  from  abroad,  the  woollen  industry 
could  not  operate  without  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool,  and  Egyptian  cotton 
and  Indian  jute  are  needed  each  year  in  large  volume.  Imports  of  the  tropical 
products— coffee,  rubber,  sugar,  bananas,  cocoa,  and  tea— were  valued  at  $568,- 
349,000  in  1930,  and  comprised  more  than  18  per  cent  of  total  imports. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

D.  H.  ROSS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  July  6,  1931. — The  deferred  increased  import  duties  (for  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  customs  tariff)  imposed  on  Australian  tariff  items  in 
the  appended  schedule,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  are  now  further  postponed  until  the  dates  specified  opposite  each  item: — 

Item 

6  (B)         Acetone   July  1,  1932 

136  (D)   (2)  Iron  and  steel — plate  and  sheet   (plain).  Exceeding 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness   Jan.  1,  1932 

This  postponement  does  not  apply  to  iron  and  steel 

plate  and  sheet  (plain)  of  the  following  dimensions:  — 

Thickness,  3  inch  to  1  inch,  both  inclusive;  width,  14 
inches;  in  any  length. 

Thickness,  §  inch  to  1  inch,  both  inclusive;  width,  16 
inches;  in  any  length. 

Thickness,  3  inch  to  1  inch,  both  inclusive;  width,  18 
inches;  in  any  length. 

Thickness,  3/iGth  inch;  width,  up  to  and  including  48 
inches;  length,  up  to  and  including  78  inches. 

Thickness,  8  gauge;  width,  up  to  and  including  48 
inches;  length,  up  to  and  including  96  inches. 

Thickness,  9  gauge;  width,  up  to  and  including  48 
inches;  length,  up  to  and  including  96  inches. 
152  (A)  Iron  and  .steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except  riveted,  cast, 
close-jointed  or  cycle  tubes  or  pipes,  and  welded 
conduit  pipes  and  tubes)  not  more  than  3  inches  in- 
ternal diameter;  iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes   Jan.  1,  1932 

168  (B)  (2)  Machinery,  viz.:  sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of 
the  type  ordinarily  used  in  the  household;  machine 
heads,  whether  imported  separately  or  forming  part 
of  the  complete  machine,  including  accessories  ex- 
cept wrenches  and  oil  cans   Sept.  1,  1931 

181  (A)  (2)  Electrical  articles  and  materials,  viz.:  valves  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  and  telephony   Jan.  1,  1932 

194  (D)         Chain  and  chains,  viz:  chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into 

serviceable  articles   Oct.  1,  1931 

This  postponement  does  not  apply  to  the  following,  viz: 

Brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace  pattern)  made 
from  wire  of  J-ram.  to  3-mm.  in  thickness,  both 
sizes  inclusive. 

Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles,  in 
sizes  exceeding  3-inch  up  to  but  not  including 
inch. 

358  (A)         Aeroplanes,  and  other  aircraft  including  balloons  and 

parachutes   Oct.  1,  1931 

392  (A)         Yarns:  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn  ..   ..     Sept.  1,  1931 

The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  follows: — 

Present  Rates  Deferred  Rates 

Briti 
Prefere 

6  (B)  '  ..  .. 

136  (D)  (2)  

152  (A)  

168  (B)  (2)  

181  (A)  (2)   

194  (D)  

358  (A)  

392  (A)  

*  Since  August  3,  the  rates  of  the  British  preferential  tariff  apply  to  Canada. 

The  present  rates  under  item  194(D),  which  are  now  the  same  as  the 
deferred  rates,  were  imposed  in  December  last  but  have  yet  to  be  ratified  by 
Parliament,  hence,  if  not  ratified,  provision  for  the  operation  of  the  deferred 
rates  on  October  1  next  or  later  is  still  retained. 


British 

British 

Preferential* 

General 

Preferential* 

General 

Free 

Free 

30% 

40% 

48s. 

85s.  ton 

90s. 

145s.  ton 

Free 

10% 

40% 

60% 

10s. 

20s.  each 

£2  10s. 

£3  10s.  each 

10% 

25% 

27£% 

40% 

50% 

•  60% 

50% 

60  % 
35% 

Free 

10% 

25% 

Free 

5% 

20% 

35  % 
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French  Tariff  Changes 


Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  advises 
that  under  a  French  tariff  law  dated  July  11  duties  were  increased  on  certain 
fish  products  as  well  as  on  dried  and  preserved  fruit  imported  into  France. 

The  previous  and  new  rates  of  the  minimum  tariff  are  as  follows: — 


Former  New 

Minimum  Minimum 

Tariff  Tariff 
Francs  per  100  Kg.  gross 

Fresh-water    salmon    trout    (fresh,    chilled  or 

frozen)  measuring 

not  more  than  30  centimetres  in  length  . .          42 . 50  250 . 00 

more  than  30  centimetres  in  length                       42.50  42.50 

Dry,   salted   or   smoked   fish   other   than  cod, 

stockfish,  herring                                                      42.50  75.00 

Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  salt-water  fish  other 

than  catfish,  sturgeon,  mullet,  sole                            34.00  60.00 

Preserved  fish  (canned  salmon,  pilchards,  etc.)          59.50  165.00 

Dried  peaches  and  apricots                                          60.00  75.00 

Dried  apples  and  pears                                                30.00  60.00 

Fruit  preserved  with  sugar  but  without  alcohol, 

other  than  pineapple                                               135.00  235.00 

Fruit  preserved  without  sugar,  syrup  or  alco-  100  kg.  net 

hoi,  other  than  pineapple,  pickles,  cucumbers, 

capers,  pickled  olives                                                50.00  90.00 

100  kg.  gross 


Equivalent  of 
New 
Minimum 
Tariff 
$  per  100  Lb. 

4.42 
75.18c. 

1.34 

1.06 
2.92 
1.34 
1.06 

4.11 


1.59 


Canada  pays  the  minimum  rate  on  all  the  above  products  with  the  excep- 
tion of  preserved  fish  on  which  there  is  an  intermediate  rate  for  Canada.  This 
intermediate  rate  was  previously  59.50  francs  per  100  kg.  ($1.05  per  100 
pounds)  and  has  now  been  increased  to  165  francs  per  100  kg.  ($2.92  per  100 
pounds).  Japan  pays  the  minimum  rate  on  preserved  fish,  while  the  United 
States  pays  the  maximum  rate,  which  is  now  300  francs  per  100  kilos. 

These  new  rates  applied  to  all  shipments  leaving  Canada  after  June  30. 

A  French  law,  also  dated  July  11,  increased  the  maximum  tariff  on  some 
products  imported  into  France,  including  grains  and  their  derivatives,  live 
horses,  condensed  milk  containing  sugar,  dried  vegetables,  etc.  In  most  cases 
the  new  maximum  tariff  is  equal  to  twice  the  minimum  tariff,  which  has  remained 
unchanged.  Canada  benefits  from  the  minimum  tariff  on  these  goods — with 
the  exception  of  butcher  horses  and  condensed  milk  containing  sugar. 

The  new  maximum  rate  on  butcher  horses,  which  applies  to  Canada,  is 
170  francs  ($6.80)  per  head,  while  the  previous  rate  was  153  francs  ($6)  per 
head. 

On  condensed  milk  containing  sugar  Canada  pays  an  intermediate  rate 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates.  The  former  and  new  intermediate 
rates  on  these  products  are  as  follows: — 


Former  New 

Intermediate  Intermediate 

Rate  Rate 
Francs  per  100  Kg. 

Condensed  milk  containing: 
Less  than  42%  of  sugar 

Liquid  or  in  paste                                                115.50  147.00 

Solid  (blocks,  slabs,  powder)                              128.00  162  00 

42%  to  50%  exclusive 

Liquid  or  in  paste                                               135.00  172  50 

Solid                                                                 147.50  187.50 

50%  and  over                                                       195.00  255.00 


Equivalent  of 

New 
Intermediate 

Rate 
$  per  100  Lb. 


2.60 
2.86 


3.05 
3.31 
4.51 
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Argentine  Fruit  Import  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1422, 
of  May  2,  1931,  page  673,  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos 
Aires  advises  that  the  Argentine  Government  has  issued  a  decree  dated  July 
14.  making  provision  as  follows:  (1)  Allow  the  entry  of  apples  and  pears  in 
one-bushel  baskets  or  in  standard-type  barrels;  (2)  the  mark  or  name  of  packers 
or  exporters  shall  be  stamped  on  the  paper  which  wraps  the  above  fruit;  (3) 
fruit  imported  under  these  conditions  must  conform  to  all  the  other  require- 
ments and  formalities  established  in  the  regulations  in  force,  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  diseases  or  plagues  into  this  country. 

Colombian  Regulations  on  Medicines 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes  under 
date  July  25,  1931,  that  new  regulations  giving  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
securing  of  a  licence  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  in  Colombia  were  issued  under  Resolution  No.  1  of  January,  1931, 
and  amended  by  Resolution  No.  2  of  May  15,  1931.  Toilet  preparations  as 
soapsa  lotions,  etc.,  are  not  included  under  these  regulations.  Interested  firms 
may  obtain  full  particulars  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

URUGUAY'S   SMALL  EXPORT  SURPLUS 

The  official  figures  of  Uruguay's  foreign  trade  for  the  quarter  ended  March. 
31  show  the  seriousness  of  the  economic  crisis  through  which  the  country  is 
passing,  writes  a  Montevideo  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement. Exports  amounted  in  value  to  $25,012,576,  a  decrease  of  $12,478,000 
on  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  and  imports  to  $19,934,682,  a  decrease 
of  only  $1,224,000.  Thus  the  visible  favourable  trade  balance  has  been  reduced 
from  $16,000,000  to  just  Over  $5,000,000,  a  sum  which  is  swallowed  up  by 
interest  on  loans  and  on  foreign  capital  invested  in  the  country.  The  decrease 
in  imports  from  the  United  States  is  $1,262,000,  and  from  Great  Britain 
$336,000;  imports  from  other  countries  show  a  slight  increase.  The  chief  fall 
in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  is  in  motor  cars — viz.,  from  $682,287  to 
$301,657. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington;  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington; 
and  the  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  of  New  Zealand  (Inc.),  Welling- 
ton. Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General 
Post  Office,  Wellington;  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders 
Committee,  Wellington;  and  the  Secretary,  The  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Zealand  (Inc.),  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — Three  miles,  wire,  tinned  annealed  copper,  1/-044". 
vulcanized  india-rubber,  insulated,  taped  and  braided,  to  specification  (tenders  close  October 
21). 

Public  Works  Department. -^Section  90,  Waitaki  Power  Scheme:  43.333  kv.a.  trans- 
formers as  specified  (including  "Buchholz"  relays);  spares  (tenders  close  November  17). 

Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  of  New  Zealand  (Inc.). — 11,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
reel  news,  100  to  200  tons  of  flat  news  (tenders  close  October  19). 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  10 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  10,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  3,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  ^Montreal 

in  ATnTitrpnl 

111  J.LU11U1  I   <  (  1 

OffiHnl 

rnnnl rv 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending 

~VV  eck  endm°* 

Bmk  Ra 

A  i  [gust  3 

.August  10 

i 

4 . OOOO 

%6  . 7504 

$3.7541 

Hrtl-iillirwT 

.  I'iK)  I 

. 14188 

.  14108 

10 

.  Lovv 

. 13988 

. 13982 

T  n,r 

nr>79 

.00731 

.00742 

84 

.  02974 

.02978 

5 

Tv  i. 

OftQA 

.  ZOoU 

.26799 

.26821 

34 

T\T„».1-1,„ 

.  0252 

.02530 

.02533 

6 

.  0392 

.03931 

.03938 

2 

OOOO 

.23547 

.23761 

15 

4 . 8666 

4.8704 

4.8741 

4* 
9 

/"(  

.0130 

.013013 

.01301 

r\    • i  i  „ 

.4020 

.40401 

.40450 

2 

.  1749 

.  17545 

.17520 

9 

Italy   

.0526 

.05241 

.05247 

54 

.  1930 

.01776 

.01778 

2680 

.26804 

.26826 

4 

l!0805 

.04459 

.04425 

74 
8 

.0060 

.005974 

.00598 

.09038 

.08699 

64 

.2680 

.26819 

.26836 

4 

.1930 

.19544 

.  19579 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.00203 

1.00343 

14 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.2981 

.28096 

.1196 

.06964 

.06371 

Chile  

.1217 

.12124 

.12141 

9 

.9733 

.96946 

.97082 

7 

Mexico  

 Peso 

.4985 

.48947 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.28056 

.28221 

7 

.1930 

.17786 

.17560 

1 . 0342 

.  45492 

.46158 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  .  . 

 Dollar 

.24599 

.23982 

.3650 

.36133 

.36186 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.49430 

.49549 

5.11 

.4020 

.40281 

.40388 

44 

Shanghai  

 Tael 

.30682 

. 29852 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.44089 

.44151 

Straits  Settlement 

,s   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.56484 

.56563 

 $1 

 $) 

1.013 

1.00r'%i— 1.015%4  1.00r'%i— 1 .01°%-!  — 

Trinidad  

4.8666 

4.8698 

4.8716 

Ofhor  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

i'.'do*%4— l.oi81/* 

i  1.0  U— 1 .02%2 

.0392 

.  03928 

.0393 

.0392 

.  03927 

.0393 

Egypt  . .  . .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

4.99532 

4 . 9820 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  ibe  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie.  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1965.  Skimmed  Milk  Powder. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  skimmed  milk  powder  suitable  for  poultry  feeding.  Samples, 
analyses,  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  required. 

1966.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  Bristol  firm  of  brokers  would  like  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  butter  and  cheese. 

1967.  Canned  Salmon. — An  English  iagent,  with  many  years'  experience  in  the  West 
African  market,  who  regularly  visits  that  territory  as  well  as  canvassing  the  head  offices 
of  trading  companies  in  Great  Britain,  is  open  to  consider  a  canned  salmon  agency  on 
behalf  of  a  Canadian  exporter.  Samples,  labels,  and  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard  prices,  includ- 
ing commission,  required  on  chums  and  pinks. 

1968.  Wheat. — Grain  buyer  in  Zurich  wishes  Canadian  connection  who  can  quote  on 
wheat  and  other  grains  for  shipment  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Miscellaneous 

1969.  Belting. — A  commission  agent  in  Piraeus,  Greece,  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  belting  (leather,  rubber,  hair,  etc.). 

1970.  Automobile  Tire  Patches. — Importer  and  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City 
wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  automobile  tire  repair  kits  and  patching  material.  Standard 
quality  goods  are  required.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Vera  Cruz  or  Mexico  City. 

1971.  Insulating  Board. — A  commission  agent  in  Piraeus  desires  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  insulating  board. 

1972.  Building  Materials. — A  large  importer  of  building  products  in  Singapore  is 
desirous  of  receiving  quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  fencing. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  25;  Beaverford,  Aug.  28;  Montcalm,  Sept. 
3;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  4;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  Aug. 
21 ;   Grey  County,  Sept.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Aug.  22;  Salacia,  Sept.  5 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;   Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  19. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Aug.  26;  Fanad  Head,  Sept.  15;  Melmore 
Head,  Sept.  25 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Hagen,  Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd,  Aug.  26. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Sept.  12;  Odens- 
holm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland—  Odensholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Aug.  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  Aug.  21;  Montclare,  Sept.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
Aug.  28;  Letitia,  Sept.  11;  Sulairia,  Sept.  18 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  27;  Montrose,  Sept.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;   Hagen,  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd,  Aug.  26. 
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To  Havre. — Brant  County,  Aug.  21;   Evanger,  Sept.  11 — both  County  Line. 
To  Bordeaux. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  9;  Melita,  Aug.  21;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Aug.  26;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  2;  Montclare,  Sept.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  18;  Andania,  -Sept.  4 — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  Aug.  29; 
Megantic,  Sept.  5;  Doric,  Sept.  12 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  25;  Beaverford,  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  Sept. 
4;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Aug.  21  and 
Sept.  18;  Ausonia,  Aug.  28;  Ascania,  Sept.  4;  Alaunia,  Sept.  11 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer.  Aug.  20;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  27;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  3;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  10;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  17 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith: — Oairnglen,  Aug.  21 ;  a  steamer,  Sept.  4  and  18 — all  Cairn- 
Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Aug.  31 ;   Evanger,  Sept.  11 — both  County  Line. 
To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  3. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Aug.  23;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Sept.  10 — 
both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  Aug.  22;  Colborne,  Sept.  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Aug.  28;  Lady  Rodney,  Sept..  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Aug.  30;  Marie  Horn, 
Sept.  14 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Aug.  21 ;  Cathcart,  Sept.  4 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  29;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Sept.  26 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Aug.  25;  Calgary,  Sept.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20;  Canadian 
Skirmisher,  Sept.  18 — both  Canadian  National  SIS.;  a  steamer,  CanadianHSouth  American 
Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  3  and  17; 
Fleurus,  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  11  and  25  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney) — both  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug.  22  and  Sept.  5  and  19  (also  calls 
at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2  and  16;  North  Voyageur, 
Aug.  24  and  Sept,  7— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  1 ;   Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  19 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Missouri,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Aug.  21;  Kungsholm,  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  28 — both  Swedish- 
American  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Sept.  13;   Westernland,  Sept.  27 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  Aug.  18  and  Sept,  1  and  15;  Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  25 
and  Sept.  8 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  1;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept,  19 
— both  Furness  Line  ;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  Line,  Aug.  22  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre)  ;  Magnhild, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  20  and  Sept,  3  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  New- 
foundland ports) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  18;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  1 ; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  Aug.  27;   Colborne,  Sept.  10 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica— ^Cavelier.  Aug.  24;  Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti),  Sept.  7 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Aug.  20;  Consul  Horn, 
Sept.  4;   Marie  Horn,  Sept.  19 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  5  and  26;  Empress  of  Aus- 
tralia, Aug.  29  and  Sept.  19;  Empress  of  France,  Sept.  12— all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  Aug.  23;  a  steamer,  Sept.  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SB. 

To  Bt  rmuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Aug.  24;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk  and  Hamburg. — Washington,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  1. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Quebec  City,  T.  A.  Lee  &  Hohvay,  Aug.  31;  Astronomer, 
Aug.  17;  Steel  Age  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  Aug.  30 — both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.; 
Parthenia  (also  calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug.  23;  Dinteldyk  (also  calls 
at  Rotterdam),  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle. — Gothic  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Port  of  Spain  and  Bridgetown. — Elmsworth,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Aug.  25. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Yokohama. — Oregon  Maru,  Aug.  29;  Yahiko  Maru,  Sept.  7 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tyndareus,  Sept.  8;  Protesilaus,  Oct.  6 — both  Blue  Funnel 
(also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Tacoma,  Aug.  25;  Shelton,  Sept.  25 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shang- 
hai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Sept.  12;  Empress  of 
Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  2:6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Bellingham,  Sept.  10;  Grays 
Harbour,  Oct.  10 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu, 
but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Aug.  28  (also  calls  at 
Dairen) ;  Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Sept.  3;  Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  1 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Stuart,  Sept. 
15;  Diana,  Oct.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Aug.  19;  Niagara,  Sept.  16 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  Sept. 
4;   Bintang,  Oct.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  August;  Golden 
West,  Sept.  15;  Golden  Coast,  Oct.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co  (also 
call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna  (also  calls  at  Papeete 
and  Napier),  Aug.  29;   Waiotapu,  Oct,  1 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk.  Aug.  29;  Loch  Katrine,  Sept.  13; 
Damsterdyk,  Sept.  27 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton). 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Parthenia,  Aug.  23;  Gracia,  Sept.  20 — both 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Sept.  5;  Pacific  Grove,  Sept.  19;  Pacific  Trader, 
Oct.  3— .all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Aug.  20;  Vancouver,  Sept. 
1 ;   Seattle,  Sept.  15 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  Sept.  11  (also  calls  at  Plymouth 
and  London). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Timavo,  Libera 
Line,  Aug.  27. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Aug.  28;  San  Diego,  Sept. 
15 — both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  Aug.  27;  West  Cactus,  Sept. 
17 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — John  Bakke,  Knutsen 
Line,  about  Sept.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Aug.  22;  Point  Gorda, 
Sept.  23 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Aipartado  1945.  Office  address — GaUe  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  iSyria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Conneli  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddi man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian.  t 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office— Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  tlie  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements. 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighijig,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seabcard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  tihe  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MARKETS  FOR  FISH  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  31,  1931. — The  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fish-importing  country,  situated  as  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  largest  fishing 
fields  in  the  world  and  with  a  well-organized  and  efficient  fishing  trade,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  fishing  operations  and  the  marketing. 
Although  the  fisherman  has  in  recent  years  been  compelled  to  go  farther  afield 
for  his  catch,  new  grounds  have  been  opened  up,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of 
supplies.  In  fact,  the  landings  have  been  increasing  each  year.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  that  the  fish  does  not  reach  the  market  in  as  good  condition  as 
in  the  past.  Fishing  is  more  costly,  due  to  the  longer  time  between  catching  and 
landing,  and  the  cold  storage  necessary  to  keep  the  fish  in  good  condition. 

The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  a  fish-eating  people,  consuming  on 
an  average  40  pounds  a  year  per  capita.  There  is,  however,  since  the  war,  a 
tendency  to  prefer  the  white  fish  (demersal)  to  the  pelagic  varieties.  The  her- 
ring in  its  various  forms,  as  a  kipper  or  bloater,  used  before  the  war  to  sell  at 
two  a  penny,  and  was  a  popular  form  of  diet,  especially  among  the  working 
people.  Now,  due  largely  to  the  fried  fish  shops  (an  important  element  in  the 
fish  trade),  the  English  housewife  is  buying  white  fish  ready  cooked,  and  it  is 
stated  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  landing  of  white  fish  reach  the  con- 
sumer through  this  medium. 
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METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

In  dealing  with  this  feature  of  the  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
demersal  from  the  pelagic,  as  they  are  handled  differently  from  start  to  finish. 

White  fish  arrives  at  the  ports,  having  been  caught  any  time  from  twenty- 
four  hours  to  a  month  before  landing.  Pelagic  fish — which  is  always  landed 
within  twenty-four  hours — is  not  iced  at  sea. 

It  is  impossible  to  sell  the  white  fish  by  sample  as  the  quality  of  a  par- 
ticular cargo  will  vary  considerably  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  fish 
have  bven  out  of  the  water.  The  pelagic  is  sold  by  sample  as  the  catch  is  more 
uniform. 

The  fish  is  sold  at  auctions  (which  are  open  to  the  public)  at  the  various 
large  fishing  ports,  to  wholesale  merchants  at  the  ports,  representatives  of  inland 
merchants,  or  the  buyers  of  large  retail  firms. 

As  the  supplies  of  fish  in  the  country  are  despatched  daily,  and  as  the 
buyers,  whether  inland  merchants,  retailers,  or  large  institutions,  are  receiving 
daily  quotations  from  most  of  the  port  merchants,  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  market,  for  a  shortage  and  higher  quotations  in  one  port 
may  be  counteracted  by  larger  landings  and  lower  quotations  from  other  ports. 

One  rather  striking  development  in  the  trade  is  the  tendency,  which  is 
increasing,  for  the  port  wholesaler  to  sell  direct  to  the  retail  fishmonger.  Whereas 
in  the  past  the  retailer  went  to  the  inland  markets  such  as  Billingsgate  early 
in  the  morning,  inspected  and  bought  his  requirements,  facilities  now  exist 
whereby  he  may  obtain  quotations  by  telephone  or  telegram,  place  his  order, 
and  receive  his  fish  delivered  at  his  shop  by  eight  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing. Therefore,  although  there  is  a  continued  increase  in  the  landings  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  business  transacted  through  Billingsgate,  the  chief  inland 
wholesale  market,  handling  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  landed, 
has  remained  about  the  same  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Inland  markets  also 
exist  at  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Nottingham. 

The  salesmen  in  these  markets  either  buy  on  their  own  account  or  sell  on 
commission  consignments  sent  to  them  by  the  port  wholesaler.  These  consign- 
ments are  then  sold  to  the  retailers  or  representatives  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
trade,  by  auction  or  private  treaty.  But,  as  previously  stated,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  for  the  retailer  to  deal  direct  with  the  port  wholesaler,  thus 
eliminating  the  inland  salesman. 

RETAIL  TRADE 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  17,000  retail  fishmongers,  apart 
from  other  retailers  who  sell  fish  as  a  side  line. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  fried  fish  shops  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  war,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  30,000  of  these 
establishments.  They  have  been  encouraged  by  the  British  Trawlers'  Federa- 
tion, by  advertising,  by  the  teaching  of  hygienic  methods  of  preparing  and  cook- 
ing, by  the  use ,  of  better  cooking  utensils  and  ranges,  and  by  wrapping 
the  cooked  fish  in  sanitary  waxed  paper  instead  of  the  old  newspaper  of  yester- 
day. The  fryer  for  the  most  part  buys  his  supplies  from  the  port  wholesaler. 
The  fish  are  received  headed  and  gutted,  thus  cutting  down  that  very  consider- 
able item  of  expense,  the  inland  freight.  In  fact,  right  through  the  whole  trade 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  fish  to  be  filleted,  or  at  least  headed  and 
gutted  at  the  ports.  This  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  efficient  and  up- 
to-date  fish  meal  plants  at  the  ports. 

IMPORTS 

Direct  landings  from  foreign  vessels  and  shipments  as  cargo  from  Empire 
and  foreign  ports  are  both  treated  in  the  statistics  as  imports. 
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Although  the  total  landings  from  British  vessels  for  1930  1 21.877.499  ewt.) 
have  increased  bv  816.177  cwt.  over  those  of  1929,  when  they  were  21,061.322 
cwt.,  the  value  has  dropped  from  £19.116.894  to  £18.321.076— a  falling  off  of 
almost  £1,000,000.  This  fall  in  value  is  in  line  with  the  reduction  of  prices  in 
all  primary  commodities. 

In  1930  the  total  quantity  of  fish  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 
5.250.433  cwt.  valued  at  £12.821.217.  compared  with  5,154.766  cwt.  valued  at 
£13.291.016  in  1929. 

Fresh  and  Frozen  Fish. — The  landings  direct  from  the  fishing  grounds  were 
1,483,456  cwt.  in  1930,  compared  with  1.276.056  cwt.  in  1929.  This  was  44  per 
cent  of  the  total  fresh  and  frozen  fish  imported — namely  3.417.163  cwt.  valued 
at  £4.617.665  in  1930 — which  was  an  increase  of  54,000  cwt.  in  quantity  over 
1929,  but  a  drop  in  value  of  over  £300.000.  The  principal  cotmtries  of  origin 
were':  Norway,  924.898  cwt.:  Denmark.  367.784  cwt.:  Netherlands.  135.570 
cwt.;  and  Irish  Free  >:are.  121.505  cwt.  The  figures  giving  the  kind  of  fresh 
and  frozen  fish  are  not  available  for  1930.  but  the  figures  for  1929  will  be  used. 

Imported  he  mngs  increased  by  6  per  cent  to  8«1.0C0  cwt.  in  1929,  75S.000  cwt.  coming 
from  Norway  and  87.000  ewt.  from  the  fishing  grounds. 

Salmon  rose  bv  32  per  cent  to  102,000  cwt.,  Canada  supplving  27.000  cwt..  the  United 
States  26,000  cwt.,  and  Newfoundland  18,000  cwt. 

Cod  increased  by  12  per  cent  to  798.000  ewt.,  Iceland  supplying  151000  cwt.,  Denmark 
and  Faroe  75.000  cwt..  while  530.000  cwt.  came  direct  from  the  fishing  grounds. 

Eels  fell  by  22  per  cent  to  36.000  cwt.,.  Denmark  and  Faroe  contributing  24,000  cwt. 

Mackerel  decreased  by  14  per  cent  to  39.000  cwt.,  the  Irish  Free  State  furnishing  21.000 

cwt. 

Haddock  fell  by  16  per  cent  to  286,000  cwt.,  Denmark  contributing  73.000  cwt.,  while 
197,000  cwt.  came  direct  from  the  fishing  grounds. 

Plaice  decreased  by  11  per  cent  to  258.000  cwt.,  Denmark  and  Faroe  supplying  102,000 
cwt.,  while  119.G00  cwt.  came  direct  from  the  fishing  grounds. 

Cured  Fish. — In  1930  the  imports  of  cured  fish  dropped  by  207.072  cwt.  to 
373.243  cwt.  valued  at  £674.699.  The  countries  supplying  this  amount  were: 
Norway  1 148.727  cwt.i.  Iceland  1 40.233  ewt.).  Denmark  ■  25.344  ewt.),  New- 
foundland and  the  Coast  of  Labrador  (95,175  cwt.),  and  other  countries  1 40.077 
cwt. J. 

Canned  Fish. — Imports  increased  bv  158.713  cwt.  to  1.460.036  cwt.  valued 
at  £7.531.853. 

The  largest  item  under  this  heading  was  salmon,  which  expanded  bv  75.000  cwt.  to 
937,518  cwt.  (£4,584,199),  the  principal  suppliers  being  the  United  States.  195.SS2  cwt.  (a 
decrease  from  1929) ;  Canada,  101,284  cwt.  (an  increase  of  about  10.000  cwt.) :  and  other 
countries  (chiefly  Russia  and  Japan),  640.352  cwt.  (an  advance  of  approximately  150.000  cwt.). 

Canned  sardines  increased  in  1930  by  34.230  cwt.  to  12.5.011  cwt.  Portugal  is  credited 
with  96,132  cwt.,  France  with  18,336  cwt..  and  other  countries  with  10.543  ewt. 

Canned  lobster  decreased  to  21,758  cwt.  with  a  value  of  £244,061,  in  1930  (Canada 
17.. 64$  cwt.). 

Canned  Brisling.— 65.000  cwt.  were  imported  in  1929,  practically  all  from  Norway.  (1930 
figures  are  included  in  "all  other  sorts.') 

Canned  herring  imports  in  1929  totalled  7,000  cwt.,  a  decline  of  4.000  cwt.  from  1928. 

RE-EXPORTS 

Of  the  total  of  5.268.000  cwt.  imported  in  1929.  498.000  cwt.  were  re- 
exported: cod,  172,000  cwt.;  herrings.  10,000.;  salmon,  76.000:  sardines.  16,000; 
and  haddock,  41,000  cwt.  The  quantity  retained  was  4.770.000  cwt  valued  ,;t 
£11.712.000. 

Of  the  total  imports  for  1930  1 5.250.433  cwt.).  the  returns  show  that  cured 
fish  (not  canned)  to  the  extent  of  255.723  cwt.  i  £431.860)  and  canned  fish  to 
the  extent  of  158.495  cwt.  (£968.265 !  were  re-exported.  The  quantity  of  fresh 
and  frozen  fish  re-exported  is  not  given  in  the  1930  statistics. 
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EXPORTS 

Exports  of  British  fish  decreased  by  1,106,622  cwt.  to  7,173,671  cwt.  in 
L930,  while  the  value  dropped  to  £7,039,973— approximately  £965,000  less 
than  in  1929. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  fish  exported  was  1,431,994  cwt. — about  50,000  cwt. 
lower  than  in  1929.  The  export  of  cured  fish  decreased  by  1,055,790  cwt.  to 
5,741,677  cwt.  valued  at  £5,582,084.  The  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  cured 
herrings  (5,117,358  cwt.)  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  both  total 
exports  of  fish  and  the  cured  fish.  The  principal  countries  of  destination  for 
herrings  were:  Germany,  1,885,054  cwt.;  Poland,  1,390,129  cwt.;  Soviet  Russia, 
182,295  cwt.;  other  countries,  1,659,880  cwt.  The  balance  under  this  heading 
(of  which  the  1930  figures  are  not  available)  is  made  up  of  cured  cod,  416,000 
cwt.  (1929),  which  was  shipped  to  Brazil  and  Spain;  pilchards,  73,000  cwt. 
(1929),  to  Italy;  mackerel,  7,000  cwt.;  and  haddock,  22,000  cwt.  Exports  of 
canned  fish  totalled  157,000  cwt.  in  1929,  of  which  herrings  amounted  to  130,000 
cwt. 

Market  Opportunities 

FRESH  AND  FROZEN  FTSK 

Under  existing  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  premising  possibili- 
ties of  developing  a  market  for  Canadian  fresh  or  frozen  fish  woula  be  m  salmon, 
halibut  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  haddock. 

As  far  as  salmon  is  concerned,  this  trade,  which  is  already  firmly  esta 
lished,  should  increase.    The  fish,  being  frozen,  can  be  kept  in  good  condition 
at  a  temperature  of  16°  to  18°  Fahr.,  and  therefore  does  not  have  to  be  thrown 
on  the  market  at  cut  prices  when  there  is  an  oversupply. 

It  is  known  that  there  was  a  large  carryover  of  frozen  salmon  from  last 
year  (1930),  but  a  clearance  of  supplies  was  anticipated  before  the  new  season's 
arrivals  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  import  figures  for  1930  are  not  available, 
but  one  large  importer  of  frozen  salmon  stated  that  these  figures  would  show 
a  large  increase  over  1929. 

The  imports  in  1925  were  84,721  cwt.  valued  at  £264,299.  These  increased 
to  102,200  cwt.  in  1929,  while  the  value  dropped  to  £254,254.  Canada's  share 
in  the  same  years  was  18,746  cwt.  valued  at  £105,843  and  27,072  cwt.  valued  at 
£133,597. 

There  was  an  exceptionally  large  catch  of  United  Kingdom  fresh  salmon 
during  the  last  fishing  season,  and  considerable  shipments  were  received  from 
other  sources,  particularly  from  Newfoundland. 

Shipments  have  also  been  made  of  frozen  halibut,  and  as  this  is  a  fish 
which  commands  high  values  and  can  be  put  on  the  market  when  prices  are 
right,  it  is  a  trade  which  seems  capable  of  expansion. 

As  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  fresh  fish, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  for  the  sale  of  any  other  frozen  fish  except 
those  already  mentioned.  If  shipping  facilities  could  be  arranged  for  fresh  fish, 
packed  in  ice,  the  trade  might  at  times  absorb  some  Canadian  fish.  The  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  always  obtain  prices  which  would  be  profitable  to  the  shipper, 
as,  according  to  supplies  available,  there  are  wide  fluctuations  in  the  wholesale 
values.  The  shipper  would  be  obliged  to  accept  the  prevailing  price  on  the 
day  the  fish  arrived,  as  practically  all  fresh  fish  landed  is  disposed  of  daily. 

The  fish  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  draws  a  very  definite  distinction 
between  fresh  and  frozen  fish. 

Fresh  fish,  though  it  may  have  been  caught  three  or  four  weeks  previously, 
is  brought  to  the  ports  packed  in  ice,  re-sorted,  sold,  and  is  then  repacked  and 
shipped  by  rail  to  the  inland  markets. 
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Frozen  fish,  however,  when  landed,  are  put  into  cold  storage  16°  to  18° 
Fahr.  Samples  are  drawn  daily.  Sales  are  made  from  these  samples,  and  sup- 
plies taken  from  cold  storage  as  required. 

Grading. — There  is  no  grading  of  fish  under  Government  supervision,  but 
the  trade  grade  them  by  size— large,  medium,  small,  and  unsorted;  also  for 
quality— i.e.  how  long  they  have  been  caught.  This  question  of  quality  and 
grading  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  reputation  of  the  firm  who  are  selling 
the  product.  If  they  are  catering  for  a  particular  trade,  they  grade  their  fish 
accordingly. 

Period  of  the  Market.— Fish  is  on  sale  all  the  year  round.  Fresh  salmon 
is  on  sale  for  the  seven  months  from  February  1  to  August  31.  Canadian 
salmon,  being  frozen,  is  always  available,  and  the  English  public  are  gradually 
being  made  aware  of  this  position,  mainly  as  a  result  of  propaganda  by 
importers.  The  herring  season  opens  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  May.  The 
shoals  move  southward  as  the  year  advances,  down  the  East  Coast,  along  the 
English  Channel,  and  northwards  up  the  West  Coast.  Except  for  a  short  period 
— February  to  April— when  Norwegian  herring  undersell  the  British,  the  British 
herring  industry  holds  the  market. 

Cold  Storage.— There  are  sufficient  cold  storage  facilities  at  the  principal 
fishing  ports  and  inland  markets  to  take  care  of  the  trade  as  it  is  handled  at 
present.  Cold  storage  plants  are  for  the  most  part  owned  by  interests  not 
directly  connected  with  the  fishing  industry.  Some  of  the  wholesalers,  however, 
have  small  cold  storage  space  available  in  the  wholesale  markets — e.g.  Billings- 
gate. 

Restrictions. — The  only  restriction  on  the  import  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish 
has  been  the  requirement  that  a  certificate  of  legal  capture  shall  accompany 
each  salmon.  The  object  is  to  enable  the  fishmonger  to  produce  evidence  that 
the  fish  have  been  legally  caught.  As  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
certificate  of  legal  capture  and  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  required 
by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  were  necessary,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Com- 
mittee were  approached,  and  they  suggest  that  the  present  certificate  of  capture 
used  by  Canadian  exporters  is  insufficient  as  it  stands,  but  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Customs  provided  that  the  words  11  Produce  of  Canada  13  are  stamped  on 
it,  preferably  in  red  letters. 

CANNED  FISH 

The  import  figures  for  canned  fish  have  already  been  given.  The  types  of 
fish  imported  are  salmon,  sardines,  pilchards,  herrings,  brisling,  lobster,  and 
crab. 

The  trade  of  most  interest  to  Canada  is  the  salmon.  The  figures  for  the 
past  three  years  show  that  she  is  holding  her  own  with  about  100,000  cwt.  The 
United  States  trade  is  declining  slightly;  that  of  other  countries — Soviet  Russia 
and  Japan — shows  large  increases. 

Lobster  is  the  next  most  important  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view.  Prac- 
tically all  the  imports  come  from  the  Dominion.  There  has  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  total  imports,  which  is  reflected  in  the  shipments  from  Canada.  This  is 
partly  due  to  trade  depression,  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree  to  competition 
from  the  Japanese  crab-meat. 

In  sardines,  the  difficulties  of  entering  this  market  are  well  known  to  Cana- 
dian packers.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  (date  1887) ,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  trade  treaties,  states  that  the  name  "  sardine  "  shall  be  applied  only 
to  the  young  of  the  pilchard,  and  any  packer  contravening  this  Act  is  liable  to 
be  sued  in  the  courts  by  French  and  Portuguese  interests  and  subjected  to  heavy 
penalties. 
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Canned  pilchards  come  mostly  from  the  United  States,  are  reasonably 
priced,  and  find  a  good  market  among  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Practically  all  the  imported  brisling  are  supplied  by  Norway. 
There  are  no  grading  laws  for  canned  fish. 

Labelling. — The  question  of  labelling  is  a  difficult  subject  to  discuss,  but 
as  regards  salmon,  it  can  be  said  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  sold  under  the  estab- 
lished labels  of  the  large  English  importers.  As  a  result,  labels  that  were  for 
many  years  associated  with  the  best  types  of  Canadian  salmon,  and  which 
established  the  reputation  of  the  brand,  are  being  used  for  imports  from  other 
countries,  particularly  Russian  and  Japanese.  Though  these  labels  must  be 
marked  "Foreign  produce"  or  alternatively  with  name  of  country  of  origin,  when 
containing  salmon  from  sources  outside  the  Empire,  they  are  very  confusing 
for  the  housewife,  and  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  differentiate.  The  British  Columbia 
packers  have  improved  matters  somewhat  by  embossing  all  tins  with  the  name 
Canada  on  the  ends  of  the  tins.  There  have  been  no  cases  found  of  Chis  em- 
bossing being  covered  by  the  importer's  label. 

Terms. — As  regards  Canadian  salmon,  the  large  English  buyers  who  handle 
from  500,000  to  600,000  cases  a  year  place  their  orders  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  the  medium  of  local  representatives.  Very  often  before  the  pack  is  put 
up  they  advise  their  inspector  on  the  coast  of  the  purchases  they  have  made, 
at  what  canning  factory,  the  quantity,  quality,  and  type.  The  inspection  is 
therefore  carried  out  at  the  coast,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  passed  the  salmon  is  paid 
for.  A  recheck  is  carried  out  in  London,  but  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  trouble 
with  the  trade  handled  in  this  way. 

Siberian  or  Japanese  salmon  is  brought  to  this  country  and  held  by  the 
large  Japanese  merchant  bankers.  The  brokers  representing  these  houses  and 
those  representing  the  English  importers  meet,  and  after  inspection  arrange 
prices,  and  the  goods  are  then  paid  for. 

As  far  as  marketing  is  concerned  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  American 
and  Canadian  packers  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  Japanese  packers. 

Restrictions. — The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1926  provides  that  all 
imported  canned  salmon  must  give  an  indication  of  origin  on  the  label.  The 
indication  of  origin  may  take  the  form  of  "  Foreign,"  "  Empire,"  or  the  name 
of  the  country  where  the  salmon  was  produced.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Adultera- 
tion Act  prohibits  or  controls  the  use  of  preservatives  or  colouring  matter  which 
are  considered  deleterious  to  health. 

Market  Prospects. — Canadian  salmon  and  lobster  are  held  in  high  regard, 
the  latter  practically  controlling  the  market. 

The  market  for  canned  lobster  has  been  curtailed  by  the  use  of  crab-meat. 
The  total  imports  of  canned  lobster  decreased  by  about  5,000  cwt.  between  1929 
and  1930,  and  Canadian  imports  fell  by  about  the  same  amount. 

Sales  are  largely  a  matter  of  price.  Crab-meat  sells  very  much  lower  than 
lobster.  The  cheaper  varieties  of  canned  salmon  have  probably  been  affected 
by  the  increased  imports  of  canned  pilchards  from  California.  Canadian 
pilchards  cannot  profitably  compete  with  the  cheaper  American  product. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  FISH 

There  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  cured  fish,  of  which  kip- 
pers, bloaters,  cod  fillets  smoked,  and  smoked  haddock  are  the  principal  varieties 
consumed. 

The  reasons  for  this  decrease  are  that  the  retail  price  of  cured  fish  has 
increased  to  a  point  where  it  enters  into  competition  with  white  fish  and  other 
kinds  of  breakfast  food;  and  that  the  preference  of  the  housewife  is  for  ready- 
cooked  white  fish  bought  at  the  fried  fish  shops. 
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Since  the  war  the  public  have  demanded  the  finest  quality  of  large  herring 
bloaters  and  kippers,  and  will  not  eat  the  small  fish  which  could  be  sold  at  low 
prices,  and  which  years  ago  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  catch  is  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  herring  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  cured  fish.  The  extent  of  its  predominance  will  be 
realized  from  the  export  returns  of  1930,  when  shipments  of  cured  herring  aggre- 
gated 5,117,358  cwt.  (£4,359,757),  while  all  other  varieties  totalled  only  634,319 
cwt.  valued  at  £1,220,327.  The  latest  reports  show  a  carryover  from  last  year 
of  150,000  barrels. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  development  in  the  smoked  salmon  trade. 
The  business,  though  a  luxury  trade,  has  been  steadily  increasing,  the  articles 
being  sold  mostly  through  hotels,  restaurants,  and  snack  bars.  The  best  fresh 
Scotch  salmon  is  used  by  the  smokers,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian 
frozen  salmon  is  going  into  this  trade. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  only  Canadian  fish  which  would  enter  into 
the  trade  in  cured  fish,  though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  might  be  possible  for 
Canadian  herring  to  compete  with  Norwegian  herring  for  kippering  during  the 
months  from  February  to  April.  Dried  and  cured  cod  is  imported  into  this 
country,  but  is  practically  all  re-exported  to  Latin  countries.  In  1929,  173,000 
cwt.  were  imported  and  172,000  cwt.  re-exported. 

The  largest  proportion  of  fish  cured  in  Great  Britain  is  for  export  to  coun- 
tries where  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  is  less  abundant  and  where  transport  facili- 
ties are  less  developed.  Before  the  war  more  than  3,000,000  barrels  of  herring, 
each  barrel  weighing  3  cwt.,  were  pickled  annually  at  the  various  Scottish  and 
English  ports,  75  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  to  Russia.  This  trade  is  now 
recovering,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland  accounting  for  a  part  of 
the  demand  which  used  to  come  from  Russia. 

At  present  there  are  no  Canadian  cured  fish  entering  this  market,  except  a 
very  small  quantity  of  cod.  Most  of  the  salt  cod  is  re-exported  to  the  Latin 
countries,  though  a  small  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  poorer  people  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  There  is  also  a  regular  outlet  for  dried  cod 
among  the  foreign  population  in  the  large  cities. 

Grading. — There  is  no  Government  supervision  of  grading,  but  the  curer 
grades  the  fish  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade  for  which  his  cus- 
tomer caters.   The  cured  fish  are  for  the  most  part  sold  on  sample. 

RATIONALIZATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  5,  1931. — The  National  Shipbuilders  Security  Ltd.  have 
just  announced  in  the  press  that  eight  North-East  Coast  shipyards  with  a  total 
of  thirty-nine  berths  and  a  maximum  annual  capacity  of  276,000  tons  are  being 
purchased  by  them  for  scrapping.  The  shipyards  to  be  dismantled  are  the 
following: — 

The  Stockton-on-Tees  yard  of  Messrs.  Smith's  Dry  Dock  Co.  Ltd. 

Messrs.  Craig,  Taylor  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Stockton. 

The  Cleveland  Shipbuilding  Co.  Ltd.,  Middlesbrough. 

The  Whitby  Shipbuilding  Co.  Ltd. 

Messrs.  Osborn,  Graham  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Sunderland. 

Messrs.  Charles  Rennoldson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  South  Shields. 

Messrs.  Renwick  &  Dalgliesh,  Hebburn. 

The  Northumberland  Shipbuilding  Co.  Ltd.,  Howdon-on-Tyne. 

As  reported  in  some  detail  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1364 
(March  22,   1930),  the  National  Shipbuilders  Security  Ltd.  was  formed  in 
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February  of  last  year  by  the  industry  itself  to  eliminate  redundant  shipyard 
capacity  and  to  secure  greater  economy  by  the  resultant  concentration  of  pro- 
duction. Including  the  eight  North-East  Coast  shipyards  which  have  just  been 
purchased  for  scrapping,  the  company  has  dealt  with  71  berths  with  a  total 
capacity  of  about  500,000  tons,  but  previous  purchases  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Clyde,  the  centre  for  large  passenger  liners  and  warships.  The 
yards  just  purchased  are  cargo  boatbuilding  berths,  and  the  transaction  is 
understood  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
secure  a  balanced  reduction  of  facilities  for  the  various  types  of  shipyard  work 
with  due  regard  to  a  proper  apportionment  of  the  reduction  of  capacity  between 
the  various  British  shipbuilding  yards. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  of  this  country  began  in  1931  with  more  redund- 
ant berths  than  in  previous  years,  due  largely  to  the  reduction  in  British  and 
foreign  warship  work,  which  in  private  yards  is  reported  to  be  only  one-ninth 
of  the  pre-war  volume,  and  as  mentioned  in  previous  reports  this  year,  the 
decline  in  new  mercantile  orders  has  been  very  serious.  According  to  the  press, 
less  than  500,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  were  actually  under  construction 
in  British  yards  at  the  end  of  June,  while  nine  out  of  ten  berths  were  vacant, 
and  unfortunately  the  outlook  for  new  business  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  year  is  considered  very  discouraging  in  view  of  the  world-wide  depression 
in  the  shipping  trade. 

According  to  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  the  idle  tonnage  in  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to  752  ships  of  2,044,092  net  tons  on  July  1,  1931, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  122  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1930  and  of  6  per  cent  compared  with  three  months  ago. 

MARKET  FOR  BATHING  SUITS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  7,  1931. — In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  market  for 
Canadian  bathing  suits,  the  following  data  have  been  collected. 

The  present  season  for  bathing  suits  has  proved  an  unsatisfactory  one, 
sales  have  been  less  than  in  former  years,  and  the  market  has  been  flooded 
with  numerous  brands  at  low  prices.  Wool  bathing  suits  are  almost  the  only 
kind  in  demand,  and  even  in  the  stores  catering  to  the  poorer  trade,  cashmere 
and  similar  types  have  been  displaced  by  the  woollen  article. 

One  large  departmental  store  in  this  area  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
bathing  suits  for  women,  and  99  per  cent  of  those  for  men,  are  of  wool. 

The  general  change  over  to  woollen  costumes  has  taken  place  mainly  in  the 
last  four  years.  Previous  to  that  time,  a  high-priced  American  brand  held  the 
market.  This  brand  was  well  advertised,  and  English  manufacturers  seemed  to 
have  difficulty  in  equalling  the  trim  designs  offered  by  the  American  firm.  Now, 
however,  not  only  have  English  firms  greatly  improved  their  designs,  but  the 
number  of  firms  manufacturing  woollen  suits  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  be  had  at  almost  any  price — from  3s.  lid.  ($0.95)  to  4s.  lid. 
($1.19)  for  the  very  poorest  styles  and  seconds  up  to  from  22s.  ($5.34)  to  24s. 
6d.  ($5.95)) — the  latter  prices  approximating  the  retail  prices  of  the  well- 
known  American  brand.  The  effect  has  been  to  widen  the  market  and  to  force 
down  prices  for  woollen  suits  in  general.  Many  firms  anticipate  that  prices 
next  year  will  be  much  lower  than  this. 

Besides  these  American  and  English-made  woollen  costumes,  imports  are 
heavy  from  the  Continent  for  sale  in  both  the  lower  and  upper  sections  of  the 
trade.  In  the  high-class  trade,  one  German  brand  in  particular  is  favoured 
on  account  of  its  colour  designs  and  knit,  which  are  considered  somewhat 
better  than  the  English  makes,  and  retail  in  ladies'  costumes  at  from  19s. 
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($4.62)  per  suit.  From  the  point  of  view  of  popularity,  most  stores  placed  the 
American  brand  first,  and  the  continental  second. 

STYLES  IN  DEMAND 

During  1928-29  the  style 'of  the  bathing  suits  changed  from  the  two-piece 
garment  with  belt,  to  the  one-piece  type  made  in  imitation  of  the  appearance 
of  the  two-piece  costume.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  the  trunks  section 
of  the  bathing  suit  a  darker  colour  than  the  vest  section,  with  an  imitation 
belt,  usually  of  white,  woven  into  the  top  of  the  trunks.  At  the  present  time 
this  style  appears  to  be  still  fairly  popular.  In  some  suits  loops  are  fitted  to 
the  top  of  the  trunks  section  for  insertion  of  a  white  web  belt.  The  latter 
piactice  is  particularly  noticeable  in  a  number  of  very  cheap  lines  that  retail 
from  3s.  ($0.73)  to  4s.  ($0.97).  In  these  cheap  suits,  many  are  made  up  with 
red  vest  and  black  trunks  with  white  belt,  while  others  have  a  multi-coloured 
vest  and  dark  trunks.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  sale  of  imitation  two- 
piece  costumes,  there  are  a  large  number  of  all  one  colour  high-class  suits 
sold.  One  important  firm  stated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  men's  suits  they  sold 
were  all  one  shade. 

In  the  dearer  bathing  suits,  the  style  follows  closely  on  the  designs  set  by 
a  well-known  American  make.  They  are  mostly  of  fairly  heavy  knit,  crossbred 
wool  being  regarded  as  the  best  type  with  or  without  skirt,  standard  or  racer 
model  for  men,  and  standard  or  suntan  style  for  women.  Opinion  is  somewhat 
varied  as  to  the  colours  that  are  the  most  popular.  One  leading  ladies'  wear 
buyer  stated  that  she  found  the  demand  for  bright  colours,  blues,  greens  and 
yellows,  predominating;  another  considered  that  the  demand  for  bright  colours, 
reds,  oranges  and  certain  shades  of  blue,  had  given  place  to  softer  colours  such 
as  Nile  greens  and  the  lighter  blues;  and  a  third  stated  that,  with  the  exception 
of  yellow  and  white,  all  colours  were  in  demand. 

The  representatives  of  one  of  the  largest  departmental  stores  in  Liverpool 
reported  that  at  the  opening  of  the  season  good  sales  were  made  in  inen's  suits 
with  vests  of  striped  designs,  but  that  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  demand 
has  been  for  plain  colours  in  the  vest  and  trunks,  dark  maroon,  royal  blues,  etc. 
In  this  store  the  well  known  American  brand  retailed  at  24s.  6d.  ($5.95) ,  four  or 
five  English  brands  at  from  8s.  ($1.94)  to  14s.  $3.40)— with  the  8s.  ($1.94), 
9s.  ($2.19)  and  10s.  ($2.43)  lines  selling  best — and  one  German  make  was  between 
the  range  of  the  American  and  English  brands.  Another  large  retailer  of  better- 
class  men's  suits  confirmed  the  view  that  the  demand  in  men's  bathing  suits 
was  for  all  one  colour,  and  suggested  navy,  maroon  and  black  as  the  most 
popular;  a  third  firm  estimated  that  its  sales  of  men's  costumes  were  as  follows: 
navy,  60  per  cent,  scarlet,  maroon,  royal  and  green,  40  per  cent.  Both  these 
latter  stores  stated  the  general  retail  price  ranged  from  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  to 
24s.  6d.  ($5.95). 

With  respect  to  the  popular  American  brand  at  about  24s.  6d.  ($5.95),  it 
is  understood  that  the  garments  offered  on  the  market  this  year  were  made  in 
a  branch  factory  in  England,  though  it  is  still  popularly  looked  upon  as  an 
American  brand. 

Buying  is  usually  done  between  November  and  January  in  time  for  Easter 
deliveries. 

DISTRIBUTION 

While  there  are  two  wholesale  firms  in  Liverpool  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
bathing  suits,  this  city  is  not  a  very  suitable  centre  for  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer seeking  United  Kingdom  distribution.  Most  of  the  Liverpool  stores 
are  canvassed  by  London  agents  or  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  well-known 
departmental  stores,  obtain  their  supplies  through  London  buyers.  Con- 
sequently, Canadian  firms  interested  in  entering  this  market  would  be  well 
advised  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  obtaining  representation  through  a 
London  house. 
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SURVEY  OF  MANCHESTER  TRADE 

Gerald  A.  Newman ,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  31.  1931. — Manchester,  thirty-six  miles  from  Liverpool,  is 
the  centre  of  an  area  whose  natural  resources  are  the  foundation  of  that  city's 
importance.  It  is  the  distributing  and  business  capital  of  a  large  number  of 
manufacturing  cities  gathered  in  an  irregular  concentric  circle  about  it,  such  as 
Bolton,  Bury.  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Stockport  and  Leigh,  each  specializing  in  a 
general  way  in  certain  types  of  manufactured  goods.  This  specialization  is 
governed  more  or  less  by  the  convenience  of  the  natural  resources  at  hand. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  are  located  in  those  cities  which  are  close 
to  the  abundant  supplies  of  soft  water  flowing  in  a  number  of  streams  from 
the  moors  and  tend  to  converge  near  and  around  Manchester.  Hence  Man- 
chester has  become  the  greatest  cotton  textile  centre  of  the  world. 

Coal  and  iron  mines  are  located  conveniently  close  to  the  city,  giving  rise 
to  the  engineering  trades,  for  while  mining  is  still  of  some  importance  in  the 
district  of  Manchester,  all  developments,  especially  since  the  war,  have  been 
towards  the  use  of  the  finished  products  of  the  mines  in  the  manufacture  of 
textile  machinery,  tools,  motor  cars,  electrical  engines,  and  their  allied  industries. 

Both  the  textile  and  engineering  industries  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  a  third  activity,  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  the  manufacture 
of  goods  involving  the  use  of  heavy  chemicals — i.e.  the  production  of  dye- 
stuffs,  rubber  goods,  glass,  paper,  and  various  types  of  alkali  mixtures  and 
acids.  The  original  impetus  was  given  to  this  particular  form  of  manufacture 
through  the  presence  of  large  alkali  deposits  near  to  the  potential  market  to  be 
had  in  the  textile  and  engineering  trades. 

Finally,  an  activity  subsequently  developed  which  might  almost  be  called 
a  major  industry  in  itself — transportation — and  which,  measured  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  people  employed,  ranks  third  in  importance  in  Manchester,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  textile  and  engineering  trades. 

All  these  and  their  allied  trades  give  employment  to  a  population  of  some 
3,000,000  in  the  Manchester  district,  of  which  approximately  750,000  are  located 
in  the  city  of  Manchester  itself. 

cotton  trade 

As  is  well  known,  the  cotton  textile  trade  is  conducted  on  the  horizontal 
rather  than  the  vertical  plan  employed  in  other  trades,  or  in  the  same  trade  in 
other  countries;  and  as  cotton  textiles  have  for  many  years  been  the  major 
issue  in  Manchester  business  life,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  many  indirectly 
related  trades  are  organized  along  somewhat  similar  lines.  Hence  it  is  that 
Manchester  may  be  considered  as  the  trading,  financing,  and  distributing  centre, 
the  actual  consumers  and  producers  often  being  located  in  other  cities  nearby. 
In  recent  years  newer  industries  have  utilized  more  compact  methods  of  con- 
ducting their  affairs,  but  the  older  trade  alignment  is  still  of  great  importance, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Canadian  exporter  who  wishes  to  find 
a  suitable  outlet  for  his  goods  in  the  North  of  England,  for  it  does  much  to 
explain  why  Liverpool  is  a  primary,  and  Manchester  usually  a  secondary, 
importer  and  distributor  of  most  commodities,  including  certain  foodstuffs.  This 
generalization  is  subject' to  numerous  exceptions,  especially  as  since  the  war  the 
tendency  to  deal  direct  between  wholesale  distributors  and  manufacturing  con- 
sumers has  become  more  marked. 

methods  of  distribution 

Setting  aside  foodstuffs,  Manchester  because  of  the  industries  already  men- 
tioned has  a  number  of  distributing  firms  who  are  capable  of  doing  import 
business,  but  it  has  been  the  experience  of  this  office  that  whereas  Liverpool 
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importers  bring  in  products  for  distribution  throughout  the  whole  country, 
importers  in  Manchester  distribute  to  a  more  localized  area  and  for  specific 
trades.  At  the  same  time,  their  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  wholesaler  whose 
chief  concern  is  usually  to  obtain  supplies  as  cheaply  as  possible  from 
English  manufacturers,  and  failing  that  to  resort  to  imports  if  prices  are  low 
enough  to  engage  his  interest.  Importing  is  thus  carried  on  as  a  sideline,  or 
other  than  a  special  feature  of  trade.  Not  infrequently  it  is  found  that  firms 
claiming  to  be  able  to  act  as  importers  are  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  are 
able  to  carry  on  simply  because  the  chief  member  or  members  of  the  firm  have 
an  intimate  contact  with  a  few  large  manufacturing  consumers  whom  they 
make  it  their  business  to  supply.  Canadian  firms  when  quoting  Manchester 
firms  should  give  terms  landed  Manchester  where  possible  rather  than  c.i.f. 
Liverpool. 

In  the  case  of  foodstuffs,  the  methods  and  conditions  of  distribution  differ 
somewhat  from  those  in  other  trade  channels.  Manchester  is  the  site  of  the 
largest  fruit  and  vegetable  wholesale  market  in  England;  its  area  extends  over 
six  acres,  and  it  draws  its  supplies  not  only  from  the  surrounding  counties  but 
from  all  the  leading  ports.  This  market  does  not  confine  itself  to  fruit  and 
vegetables  only,  but  deals  in  all  forms  of  produce.  Imported  fruit  is  auctioned 
at  Campfield  market,  which  was  originally  intended  to  foster  a  direct  shipping 
trade  via  the  Manchester  ship  canal.  A  third  market  is  the  rail-head  potato 
market  of  the  London,  Midland  &  Scottish  Railway. 

Manchester  is  the  headquarters  of  the  co-operative  distributing  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  the  wholesale  distributing  point  for  the  co- 
operative stores  in  England.  This  huge  organization,  whose  capitalization 
totals  over  £63,000,000,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  retail  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  report  on  the  "Co-operative  Movement  in  Great 
Britain"  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1417  (March  28, 
1931).  Manchester  is  also  the  headquarters  of  four  or  five  important  chain 
store  firms. 

Meat  is  supplied  through  the  operation  of  the  Manchester  Abattoir,  and 
some  thirty  private  slaughter  houses  and  by  means  of  imports,  the  distribution 
taking  place  for  the  most  part  through  the  wholesale  meat  market. 

THE  DRAWING  POWER  OF  LONDON 

Manchester,  though  serving  a  very  definite  area  of  her  own,  comes  into 
competition  with  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow  when  seeking  to  extend  her 
trade  into  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Liverpool  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  by  rail  distant,  while  London,  the  centre  of  so  many  large 
distributing  firms,  is  only  four  hours'  distant,  and  as  transportation  tends  to  be 
speeded  up  both  by  rail  and  by  road,  the  control  of  agencies  tends  to  be  drawn 
to  London  rather  than  to  operate  as  independent  units  from  the  provincial 
cities  in  the  north.  In  short,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  country  could  be 
roughly  divided  into  markets  served  by  various  large  cities,  England  has  now 
become,  especially  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles,  one  large  market  con- 
trolled mainly  from  London.  Consequently  efforts  made  by  Manchester  to 
develop  a  world  port  in  building  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  have  been  some- 
what counteracted  by  the  drift  of  trade,  as  well  as  by  competition  from 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

Nevertheless  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  city's  recent  industrial  development.  The  canal  is  35-J  miles  long,  90  to  180 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  28  to  30  feet  deep,  equipped  with  five  pairs  of  locks 
large  enough  to  handle  sea-going  vessels,  and  fitted  with  up-to-date  dock 
facilities  and  warehouses.  Traffic  Park,  a  new  industrial  site  on  the  outskirts 
of  Manchester,  is  served  by  the  canal,  and  is  the  location  of  some  forty- four 
storage  buildings  and  a  number  of  progressive  modern  factories. 
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FISH  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  under  date  July  23,  1931,  that  the  coastal  waters  of  British  Honduras  are 
heavily  stocked  with  fish,  some  of  which  is  cured  locally,  thus  restricting  impor- 
tation." The  latest  available  statistics  (1928)  show  imports  of  canned  fish  valued 
at  £2,892,  of  which  United  States  shipments  totalled  £1,374,  and  those  from 
Canada  next  in  importance — £681.  Imports  of  dried,  salted,  smoked,  and 
pickled  fish  comprised  59,978  pounds  with  a  value  of  £1,340.  The  United  States' 
share  was  £803,  and  that  of  Canada  £523. 

Sardines,  salmon,  and  herring  are  the  principal  kinds  of  canned  fish  in 
demand;  cod  is  the  chief  item  in  the  other  category.  Climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions tend  to  restrict  the  consumption  of  cured  fish,  but  the  demand,  such  as 
it  is,  is  greater  for  canned  fish.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  imported  fish  is 
less  than  2  pounds  per  annum. 


FISH  TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  under  date  July  18,  1931,  that,  as  the  fish  requirements  of  the  Bahamas 
are  supplied  chiefly  by  local  industry,  the  demand  for  imported  fish  is  very 
small.  Imports  of  canned  fish  during  the  calendar  year  1930,  as  given  in  the 
Bahamas  statistics,  were  valued  at  £2,988.  The  United  States  was  the  prin- 
cipal supplying  country  (£1,614) ;  Canada's  share  was  £486.  Dried  or  salted 
fish  was  imported  to  a  value  of  £660,  shipments  of  which  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  valued  at  £568  and  £26  respectively. 

Salmon  is  the  principal  variety  of  canned  fish  imported  into  the  Bahamas, 
the  demand  in  Nassau  being  chiefly  for  pinks,  while  chums  are  more  popular  in 
the  outports.  European  sardines  of  good  quality  have  a  small  trade,  and  a 
cheaper  Canadian  article  is  also  on  the  market.  The  demand  for  dried  and 
salted  fish  is  very  limited. 


TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN 
NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  CHINA 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  July  28,  1931. — Trade  conditions  in  this  territory  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1931  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  discouraging,  and  at 
present  little  hope  can  be  entertained  for  improvement  in  the  immediate  future. 
Unfortunately,  general  trade  conditions  in  China  cannot  be  discussed  apart  from 
the  internal  political  situation,  and  the  latter  is  once  more  disturbing.  With  the 
opening  of  the  year  it  was  felt  that  an  expectation  of  political  stability  was 
justified,  but  the  encouragement  resulting  from  this  factor  was  offset  by  the 
decline  in  exchange  which  dropped  steadily  until  February  10,  when  demand 
selling  rates  for  the  Shanghai  tael  on  New  York  reached  as  low  as  gold 
$.27J,  and  Mexican  $4.97  was  quoted  at  gold  $1.  Following  this,  silver  firmed 
slightly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  civil  war  reappeared  late  in 
April,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Separatist  movement  in  Canton  lead  by  Mr. 
Sun  Fo  (who  withdrew  from  his  position  of  Minister  of  Railways  with  the 
Nationalist  Government  at  Nanking),  Mr.  Eugene  Chen,  Mr.  Wang  Ching  Wei 
and  Mr.  Tong  Shao-yi.  The  breach  grew  gradually  wider  during  May  and 
June,  although  no  definite  hostilities  took  place.  In  June,  however,  the  situation 
caused  by  the  bandits  and  communists  in  the  Yangtze  Provinces  became  so  seri- 
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ous  that  President  Chiang  Kai-Shek  himself  took  the  field  late  in  the  month, 
and  his  campaign  against  them  still  continues  with  uncertain  success.  Within 
the  last  two  weeks  the  conditions  have  become  much  more  serious  due  to  the 
renewed  menace  of  rebellious  forces  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Shansi,  South 
Hopei  and  South-Eastern  Shantung.  Fortunately  for  the  Nanking  Government, 
the  young  Marshal  Chang  Hsueh-liang  continues  to  support  it,  and  his  Man- 
churian  forces  are  being  directed  against  the  northern  insurgents. 

Following  the  example  set  by  the  kaders  of  the  northern  rebellion  last  year 
in  seizing  the  Tientsin  Customs,  those  in  rebellion  in  the  south,  seized  on  June 
10,  the  Liang  Kuang  Customs  district,  the  principal  port  of  which  is  Canton. 
Although  they  declared  that  they  would  continue  to  remit  to  Shanghai  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  their  district's  share  of  foreign  loan  and  indemnity  obligations 
secured  on  the  China  Maritime  Customs,  it  was  announced  to-day  by  the 
Inspector  General  of  Customs  at  Shanghai,  that  they  had  failed  to  do  so,  and 
that  althought  some  revenues  had  been  received,  they  were  grossly  inadequate. 

At  present  the  whole  situation  is  so  obscure  that  no  prediction  can  be  made 
as  to  the  future.  Flowever,  the  general  feeling  among  those  best  informed 
seems  to  be  that  the  position  of  the  Nationalist  Government  at  Nanking  is  still 
secure.  The  southern  faction  may  continue  to  control  the  Canton  area,  perhaps 
indefinitely,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  lack  of  funds  will  prevent  their 
endangering  the  existing  Nanking  Government,  and  it  is  expected  that  Chang 
Hsueh-liang  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  northern  rebellion. 

Nevertheless  these  internal  conditions  have  had  a  very  detrimental  effect 
on  practically  every  form  of  trade;  communications  are  again  disturbed;  taxa- 
tion has  increased  in  severity  and  the  programs  of  the  Nationalist  Government 
proposed  for  the  carrying  out  of  various  public  works,  which  in  themselves 
would  have  provided  a  great  stimulation  to  import  trade,  have  had  to  be  in 
most  cases  abandoned. 

CROP  SITUATION 

The  discouraging  situation  outlined  above  is  made  worse  by  the  poor  out- 
look for  crops  due  to  the  unusual  rains  which  have  prevailed  during  May,  June 
and  July  over  most  of  Central  China.  May  and  June  were  extremely  wet 
months,  so  that  authorities  in  the  wheat  trade  in  Shanghai  estimated  that  the 
country's  wheat  crop  would  be  only  50  to  60  per  cent  of  normal.  The  rainfall 
in  Shanghai  was  even  heavier  during  July  than  during  the  two  preceding  months, 
a  few  days  only  having  passed  without  long-continued  torrential  downpours. 
During  the  past  week  alone  nearly  10  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  Shanghai  area. 
Reports  received  indicate  that  this  condition  is  general  all  over  Central  China, 
and  large  areas  are  badly  flooded.  The  Tientsin-Hankow  railway  has  been 
washed  out  by  the  floods  in  several  places.  The  Pukow-Tientsin  railway  has 
been  seriously  affected,  and  even  the  service  between  Shanghai  and  Nanking 
has  been  interrupted. 

As  a  result,  serious  concern  is  felt  in  all  quarters  concerning  the  prospects 
for  China's  main  crops  such  as  cotton,  wheat  and  sesame  seed. 

The  tea  crop  appears  to  be  the  only  exception.  It  is  unusually  good  this 
year,  and  dealers  in  this  trade  are  optimistic,  particularly  in  view  of  the  dis- 
astrous season  experienced  last  year.  A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
concerning  the  prospects  for  sales  to  Canada,  and  any  importers  interested  in 
China  tea  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable  exporters  if  they  communicate  with 
this  office. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  conditions  will  be  realized  from  the  fact  that 
older  Chinese  declare  that  Central  and  North  China  have  not  experienced  such 
heavy  rain  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Grave  fears  are  entertained  that  famine 
conditions  will  result  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  and  suggestions  have 
even  been  made  in  some  quarters  that  the  Government  add  a  surtax  of  one  to 
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two  and  a-half  per  cent  on  the  existing  customs  tariff  in  order  to  create  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  No  official  support  for  this  proposal  has  so  far 
been  given,  however. 

The  Hoover  proposals  at  the  end  of  June  caused  a  dramatic  rise  in  exchange 
rates,  the  Shanghai  tael  increasing  in  value  from  around  gold  $.28  to  better 
than  gold  $.32.  This  firmness  did  not  continue  long,  however,  and  within  a 
week  the  tael  had  receded  to  gold  $.30,  where  it  has  remained,  with  minor 
fluctuation,  up  to  the  time  of  writing. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OSAKA 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  July  29,  1931. — The  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1931  has  shown  considerable  decrease  in  value  from  that  of  the  first 
six  months  of  1930.  Total  trade  amounted  to  $113,524,410,  a  decrease  of 
840.706,808.  Exports  were  valued  at  $55,774,292  as  against  $83,709,326  in  1930. 
Imports  totalled  $57,750,118,  while  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930  they 
were  $70,521,892.  This  decrease  is  much  smaller  than  that  recorded  for  exports. 
As  total  tonnage  of  exports  amounted  to  407,204  tons  for  this  year  as  against 
407,147  tons  for  last  year,  and  as  imports  amounted  to  1,618,504  tons  and 
1,541,665  respectively,  the  decrease  in  total  value  has  been  caused  by  lower 
prices.  It  is  evident  also  from  the  above  figures  that  prices  of  Japanese  exports 
have  fallen  more  than  those  of  imports.  While  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  port  has  been  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  lessened  value  and 
keen  price  competition  has  resulted  in  very  much  lower  earnings  for  the  busi- 
ness nouses  of  the  port.  There  has  also  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  vessels  calling  at  the  port.  Those  entering  in  the  first  six  months  of  1931 
totalled  1,185  as  against  1,122  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year;  of  this 
number  1,037  were  Japanese  vessels  and  148  foreign.  Vessels  clearing  from 
the  port  numbered  1,156  as  against  1,119  last  year,  Japanese  vessels  account- 
ing for  1,008  as  against  148  foreign. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Osaka  is  reflected  in  the  duties 
and  taxes  collected,  which  have  fallen  heavily.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1931 
these  amounted  to  $4,150,379  as  against  $4,751,191  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  largest  item  under  this  heading  was  customs  duties,  which 
were  valued  at  $3,965,780,  a  decrease  of  $491,711  from  the  first  six  months  of 
1930. 

NOTES  ON  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  according  to  classification  of  the 
exports  and  imports: — 

Exports 

1931  1930 

Foodstuffs                                                                  $  1.802,354  $  1,223,029 

Raw  materials                                                                 882,496  859,862 

Semi-manufactured  goods                                               6,600,229  11.825.172 

Manufactured  goods                                                     43,962,590  66,329,796 

Imports 

1931  1930 

Foodstuffs                                                                  $  3,307,497  $  4,013.640 

Raw  materials                                                             35,619.328  43,492,245 

Semi-manufactured  goods                                              12,988,306  14.466,351 

Manufactured  goods                                                       5,188,168  7,471,295 

The  principal  exports  in  the  first  six  months  of  1931  were:  flour,  $17,043 
($17,171  in  the  1930  period) ;  comestibles  in  tin  and  bottle,  $169,508  ($345,092) ; 
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cotton  yarn,  $1,233,517  ($3,290,347) ;  copper  ingots  and  slabs,  $170,108 
($3,067,308)  ;  cotton  goods,  $27,621,913  ($44,482,383) ;  and  paper  products, 
$1,555,290  ($1,848,409). 

The  leading  imports  during  this  period  were  valued  as  follows:  beef,  fresh, 
$777,302  ($847,636  in  the  first  six  months  of  1930);  condensed  milk,  $261,536 
($369,954);  hides  and  skins,  $869,195  ($924,751);  raw  cotton,  $17,806,750; 
($24,718,965) ;  wool,  $3,246,059;  ($990,943) ;  pine,  fir,  cedar,  hemlock  and  spruce, 
$3,762,427  ($4,468,031);  aluminium,  $287,232  ($1,772,645);  lead,  $1,006,272 
($1,527,580);  zinc,  579,153  ($1,175,041);  packing  paper,  $191,738  ($180,518); 
automobiles  and  parts,  $1,343,086  ($1,695,349) ;  and  films  for  photography, 
$2,511  ($44,123). 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  by  continents  was  distributed  as  follows: — 

Imports 

1931  1930 

Asia   $27,348,360  $29,415,517 

Europe   3,366,922  5,718,132 

North  America   20,207,641  29,831,127 

Central  America   8,726  109 

South  America   118,093  421,633 

Africa   1,647,061  1,951,480 

Exports 

1931  1930 

Asia   $49,890,982  $76,078,367 

Europe   2,111,473  2.606,153 

North  America   688,393  3,296,810 

Central  America   6,872  20,680 

South  America   173,949  105,553 

Africa    2,671,071  1,390,749 

Of  the  imports  from  North  America,  $18,623,681  are  credited  to  the  United 
States  and  $1,583,960  to  Canada.  Purchases  from  the  United  States  during  the 
period  decreased  by  $9,015,144  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  while  those 
from  Canada  have  fallen  off  by  $608,324. 


DRIED  APPLE  MARKET  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  August  7,  1931. — The  domestic  fresh  apple  crop  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  below  average,  which  is  a  favourable  factor  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  shipper  of  dried  rings  and  quarters.  Quotations  from  the  United  States 
which  have  reached  this  market  are  all  considered  to  be  too  high.  California 
extra  choice  quarters  are  being  offered  at  $11.50,  and  extra  choice  rings  at  $10.75 
for  October-November  shipment.  New  York  State  extra  prime  rings  are  quoted 
at  $10,  and  prime  quality  at  $9.75  for  shipment  during  the  same  months,  while 
the  December  figures  are  in  each  case  25  cents  lower.  These  prices  are  per 
unit  of  50  kilos  and  are  c.i.f.  Rotterdam. 

Stocks  of  old  crop  dried  apples  held  in  Holland  are  said  to  have  been  pretty 
well  cleared,  but  the  situation  is  complicated  by  offers  from  Hamburg  where 
there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  on  hand  which  has  been  carried  over 
from  last  season  and  which  importers  have  never  been  able  to  liquidate. 
One  buyer  reports  that  he  was  offered  prime  quality  rings  in  large  quantities 
at  $9. 

As  far  as  apple  waste  is  concerned,  exporters  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  offering  in  Holland  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.15  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds). 

In  1930  the  Netherlands  imported  3,097  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton=2,205 
pounds)  of  dried  apples  valued  at  $559,808.  The  United  States  was  the  heaviest 
shipper,  although  a  fair  business  was  done  by  Canada.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1931  imports  were  2,497  metric  tons  valued  at  $451,200,  with  the 
United  States  again  well  in  the  lead. 
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EGG  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM 

Jean  J.  Gtjay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  July  30,  1931. — Poultry  raising  is  the  branch  of  agriculture  which 
in  Belgium  has  made  the  greatest  progress  since  the  war.  Statistics  for  the 
year  L913  show  that  more  than  200  million  eggs  were  imported  into  the  country, 
ami  during  1929  exports  were  over  700  million,  despite  the  fact  that  home  con- 
sumption, which  in  1913  was  1,160  million,  had  increased  in  1929  by  over  60 
per  cent  to  1,700  million. 

Great  progress  has  thus  been  made,  not  only  in  the  number  of  birds — which 
increased  from  1 I  V  million  to  23  million — but  also  in  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
strains.  In  pre-war  days  the  average  production  was  85  eggs,  and  it  is  now 
figured  at  110.   The  total  production  is  well  over  2,400  million  pieces  a  year. 

Until  very  recently,  five-eighths  of  the  total  production  was  exported  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  the  balance  to  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland.    There  are  some  350  exporting  firms. 

Belgian  production  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  European  egg  trade, 
and  this  position  is  being  maintained  in  the  face  of  strong  competition  from 
Central  and  Eastern  European  States.  Hungary  exports  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  eggs,  though  the  total  number  of  birds  (9  million  in  1928)  and  particu- 
larly the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  bird  (70)  are  much  lower.  Yet  Hungary's 
exports  in  1930  reached  13,177  tons,  equivalent  to  about  260  million  eggs.  These 
went  almost  exclusively  to  Germany  and  Austria,  though  the  English  market  is 
also  being  touched. 

Together  with  Hungary,  Belgium's  chief  competitor  is  Bulgaria,  whose 
shipments  of  eggs  rank  second  in  importance  in  her  list  of  exports  and  exceeded 
19,000  tons  during  1930,  sold  mainly  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 
Bulgaria  is  favoured  with  cheap  local  maize,  and  the  mild  climate,  coupled 
with  individual  small  holdings,  make  up  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  birds. 
The  yield  is  light,  averaging  only  65  eggs  per  bird. 

Both  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  are  able  to  considerably  underquote  the  Bel- 
gian producer,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  value  per  ton  as  taken  from  the 
Belgium  ($413.50),  Bulgarian  ($337.20),  and  Hungarian  ($257.25)  statistics, 
though  the  basis  of  the  value  is  evidently  not  the  same. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Belgium  enables  her,  however,  to  ship  more 
economically  to  Great  Britain,  while  meeting  her  competitors'  prices,  at  least 
in  Western  Germany.  Indeed,  it  reaches  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  such 
important  markets  as  London,  Paris  and  Northern  France,  and  the  Rhine  valley, 
totalling  more  than  20  million  inhabitants.  Her  main  asset,  however,  consists 
of  a  better  trading  organization  particularly  as  regards  marketing  and  control 
of  qualities  for  export. 

Germany  has  recently  considerably  reduced  her  imports  of  eggs  from  all 
countries;  the  decrease  reached  20  per  cent  in  June.  This  particularly  affects 
Belgium,  which,  owing  to  its  small  area  and  perfect  transport  system,  was  able 
to  ship  daily  into  Germany  strictly  fresh  high-quality  eggs  and  receive  a  better 
price  than  her  competitors.  Exports  to  Germany  have  decreased  over  50  per 
cent  during  the  last  few  months,  while  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  exports  of  a 
cheaper  grade  have  increased  slightly. 

Belgium  is  strictly  enforcing  the  new  marking  regulations  which  took  effect 
as  from  February  15,  and  which  prohibit  imports  of  eggs  which  do  not  show 
the  country  of  origin  plainly  marked  on  the  shell.  Inspectors  are  also  very 
strict  in  the  application  of  the  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  eggs  the  air- 
chamber  of  which  is  more  than  6  mm.  high. 

Prices  on  the  main  producers'  markets  remain  relatively  high,  as  the  best 
grades  were  selling  last  week  at  an  average  of  7.35  Belgian  francs  (21 J  cents ) 
per  dozen. 
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FERTILIZERS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  22,  1931. — The  history  of  the  production  of  superphosphates  in 
Italy  dates  back  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  produc- 
tion of  superphosphates  of  bone  and,  later,  mineral  superphosphates  was  begun. 
By  1900  there  were  46  plants  in  operation,  36  of  which  were  in  Northern  Italy. 
To-day  there  are  82  plants  with  an  estimated  annual  capacity  of  2,023,200 
metric  tons  (2,204  pounds).  The  phosphate  rock  necessary  to  the  industry  is 
imported  largely  from  Northern  Africa,  the  principal  source  of  supply  being 
Tunisia.  The  production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  has  only  recently  become 
important.  Immediately  after  the  war  the  annual  production  was  15,000  metric 
tons  of  calcium  cyanamide  and  13,500  metric  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
covered  only  28  per  cent  of  the  domestic  requirements.  Of  late  years,  however, 
marked  advances  have  been  made  both  in  the  consumption  and  production  of 
this  type  of  fertilizer,  and  with  the  development  of  the  Casale  and  Fauser  pro- 
cesses it  became  possible  to  produce  a  synthetic  ammonium  by  utilizing  natural 
resources  in  which  Italy  abounds  such  as  water  and  electric  power.  The  fact 
that  the  use  of  coal  is  unnecessary  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  industry,  and  although  it  is  now  in  a  position  to  meet  present  and  future 
requirements,  consumption  is  still  in  excess  of  actual  production.  However,  the 
potential  production  by  far  exceeds  present  needs. 

PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZERS 

The  production  and  consumption  of  superphosphates  in  Italy  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1926,  with  an  output  of  1,584,000  metric  tons,  and  a  consump- 
tion of  1,540,000  metric  tons.  The  drop  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products, 
shortness  of  money,  etc.,  caused  intensive  fertilization  to  suffer  a  setback  in 
1927,  so  that  only  1,218,000  tons  of  superphosphates  were  applied  to  the  soil  in 
that  year,  this  being  the  lowest  consumption  since  1922.  During  1928  consump- 
tion recovered  and  reached  1,312,000  tons,  while  in  1929  it  advanced  to  1,525,000 
tons. 

Although  there  is  an  import  and  export  movement  in  superphosphates, 
brought  about  by  fluctuations  in  prices,  transportation  costs,  etc.,  both  imports 
and  exports  are  relatively  unimportant,  one  offsetting  the  other. 

Total  Italian  productions  of  phosphate  fertilizers  for  the  years  1929  and 
1928  respectively  were  1,265,700  and  101,464  metric  tons  of  superphosphates. 
Figures  for  the  consumption  of  this  type  of  fertilizer  during  the  same  years 
were:  for  superphosphates,  1,525,000  and  1,312,000  tons;  and  for  Thomas  slag, 
66,000  and  105,000  tons  respectively. 

IMPORTS  OF  PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZERS 

Total  importations  of  natural  phosphates  amounted  to  769,501  metric  tons 
in  1929  as  compared  with  619,626  metric  tons  for  the  previous  year.  The  prin- 
cipal supplying  countries  in  order  of  importance  were  as  follows,  figures  for 
1928  being  given  in  parentheses:  Tunisia,  500,759  tons  (455,561);  Morocco, 
102,856  (57,046);  United  States,  76,215  (34,630);  Algiers,  53,952  (38,611);  and 
Egypt,  29,476  tons  (23,191). 

Superphosphates  were  imported  in  1929  to  the  amount  of  22,408  tons  as 
against  36,409  tons  in  1928.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments— 22,326  and  35,921 
tons  for  the  respective  years — were  supplied  by  France,  with  small  quantities 
from  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Algeria.   France  also  led  in  shipments 
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of  Thomas  slag  to  Italy,  figures  for  1929  and  1928  being  respectively  43,196  and 
82,70]  tons  out  of  total  importations  for  these  years  of  69,691  and  106,569  tons. 
Additional  imports  were  received  from  other  sources  chief  among  which  were: 
Netherlands,  13,305  tons  (5,094) ;  and  Belgium,  12,379  tons  (20,589). 

EXPORTS  OF  PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZERS 

Italian  exports  of  superphosphates  in  1929  amounted  to  22,645  metric  tons 
as  compared  with  23,560  tons  in  1928.  The  principal  destinations  of  these 
exports  were  as  follows,  figures  for  1928  being  given  in  parentheses:  Hungary, 
12.410  tons  (17,298);  Czechoslovakia,  4,529  (2,085);  and  Austria,  1,120  tons 
(2,691) .  Smaller  quantities  were  shipped  to  Switzerland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italian 
Somaliland. 

NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS 

The  Italian  industry  is  at  present  equipped  to  produce  71,500  metric  tons 
of  nitrogen  annually,  in  the  following  proportions:  Synthetic  ammonium,  48,000 
tons;  by-product  ammonium  sulphate,  3,500  tons;  and  calcium  cyanamide, 
20,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  production  and  consumption  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  the  period  1925-29: — 

Production  Consumption 


Tons  Tons 

1925                                                                                     71,100  182,500 

1926                                                                                       105,700  204,700 

1927                                                                                       141,100  197,700 

1928                                                                                       197,075  272,850 

1929                                                                                    247,000  347,000 


In  the  following  table  figures  are  given  illustrating  production,  consumption 
and  importation  of  this  type  of  fertilizer  during  the  two-year  period  1928-29: — 


PRODUCTION  OF  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS 


Ammonium  sulphate 
Calcium  cyanamide 
Ammonium  nitrate  . 
Calcium  nitrate  . .  . 

Total  


1928  1929 

Tons  Tons 

127,525  146,000 

55,400  80,000 

10,350  11,900 

3,800  9,800 


197.075  247,700 


CONSUMPTION  OF  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS 


1928  *  1929 

Tons  Tons 

Ammonium  sulphate                                                               107,500  122,660 

Calcium  cyanamide                                                                  78,050  97,330 

Sodium  nitrate                                                                        58,000  74,00:, 

Ammonium  nitrate  diluted                                                      14,000  18  cj0 

Calcium  nitrate                                                                       12,300  31,360 

Ammonium  sulphate  nitrate                                                      3,000  2,850 


Total  ,   272,850  347,000 


IMPORTS  OF  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS 

1928  1929 

Tons  Tons 

Calcium  nitrate                                                                          8,771  25,077 

Calcium  cyanamide                                                                   21,445  20,049 

Ammonium  nitrate   1,054 

Ammonium  sulphate                                                                  14,440  11.103 

Sodium  nitrate                                                                         74,059  83.132 
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The  types  and  quantities  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  imported  into  Italy  in 
1929  and  1928,  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin  are  as  follows,  figures  for 
1928  being  given  in  parentheses: — 

Calcium  Nitrate. — Germany,  25,077  metric  tons  (8,721). 

Calcium  Cyanamide. — Yugoslavia,  11,261  tons   (10,969);   Switzerland,  7,890   (  ); 

France,  888  (1,244);  and  Roumania,    (9,232). 

Ammonium  Nitrate. — Switzerland,  1,024  tons  (  ). 

Ammonium  Sulphate— Great  Britain,  5,794  tons  (4,420) ;  Switzerland,  1,805  (4,708) ; 
Germany,  1,739  (2,483);  and  Austria,  1,135  tons  (1,520). 

Sodium  Nitrate.— Chile,  75,792  tons  (72,676);  Great  Britain,  2,383  (  );  and  Nor- 
way, 1,096  tons  (873). 

EXPORTS  OF  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS 

A  total  of  16,734  metric  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  was  exported  from 
Italy  in  1929  as  compared  with  21,178  tons  for  the  previous  year.  Spain  was 
the  chief  country  of  destination,  absorbing  shipments  to  the  extent  of  16,524 
and  21,072  metric  tons  in  the  respective  years. 

POTASSIC  FERTILIZERS 

Although  in  its  vast  deposits  of  leucite  (a  double  silicate  of  potassium  and 
alumina),  Italy  possesses  interesting  potential  resources  of  potash,  the  country 
has  practically  no  output  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  tons  produced 
annually  from  nivasse  cinder.  However,  the  Montecatini  and  Soc.  Italiana 
Potassa  are  experimenting. 

The  use  of  potash  salts  is  relatively  small  in  Italy,  but  there  is  at  present 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  use  more  potash  on  the  soil.  Con- 
sumption is  fairly  represented  by  imports;  the  following  table  shows  consump- 
tion of  potash  fertilizers  in  1928  and  1929: — 

CONSUMPTION  OF  POTASH  FERTILIZERS 


1928  1929 

Tons  Tons 

Leucite                                                                                       1,200  1,843 

Potassium  saline                                                                         6,000  5,657 

Kainite                                                                                      2,966  2,102 

Potassic  salts  30  per  cent                                                            8,307  5,959 

Potassic  salts  40  per  cent                                                           22,956  26,419 

Potassium  sulphate                                                                    10,064  10,364 

Potassium  chloride                                                                      6,519  6,823 


Total   58,012  59,167 


Imports  into  Italy  amounted  to  50,802  metric  tons  in  1928  and  56,464  tons 
in  1929.  The  following  table  gives  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  and  the 
quantity  imported  from  each: — ■ 

IMPORTS  OF  POTASH  FERTILIZERS 


1928  1929 

Tons  Tons 

France                                                                                      20,641  28,610 

Germany                                                                                   27,785  27,767 

Spain   2,366   


APPLICATION 

Synthetic  fertilizers  are  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  products  in 
Italy.  Mixed  fertilizers  for  grain,  for  example,  are  prepared  with  chloride  or 
potassic  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate  and  perphosphates  or 
Thomas  slag.  Calcium  cyanamide  has  been  found  especially  good  for  wheat. 
The  usual  mixture  for  vegetables  is  composed  of  perphosphates  and  potassium 
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sulphate.  The  mosl  suitable  for  olives  is  made  of  perphosphates  or  Thomas  slag 
and  potassium  sulphate.  Chalk  is  added  when  the  soil  is  poor  in  lime.  For 
rice,  the  same  mixture  applies  with  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphate.  Vine 
plants  require  Thomas  slag  or  perphosphates,  potassium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate 
and  chalk. 

REGULATIONS 

In  order  to  prevent  possible  fraud  in  the  trade,  a  series  of  regulations  were 
laid  down  in  a  royal  decree-law  dated  October  15,  1925.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  decree,  persons  engaging  in  the  trade  are  required  to  declare  the  propor- 
tions of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  mixed  fertilizers  and  in  some  cases  to 
specify  the  names  under  which  the  fertilizers  are  to  be  sold.  Translated  copies 
of  these  regulations,  together  with  a  table  giving  proportions  of  the  mixtures 
which  have  been  found  most  efficient  for  the  various  branches  of  Italian  agri- 
culture, may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 


LUMBER  FOR  THE  RIVER  PLATE 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  July  27,  1931. — The  following  is  a  specification  of  regular 
shipments  of  merchantable  Douglas  fir  to  Buenos  Aires,  quotations  ranging 
from  $26  to  $28  per  1,000  feet  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  cash  against  documents  upon 
arrival  of  steamer: — 


1x3 
1    x  6 

1  x  12 
1*  x  12 

2  x  12 
H  x  3 
2x3 


Per  Cent 
,.,  12 


Per  Cent 

.  18 

.  7 

.  8 

. .  4 

,  .  2 

. .  2 

.  2 


In  lengths  of  12  feet  and  up  to  34  feet. 


Owing  to  increased  reinforced  concrete  construction,  the  use  of  large  timber 
is  diminishing.  The  following  are  lumber  imports  into  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
from  the  west  coast  of  North  America  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  years 
1926  to  1931,  inclusive:— 

First  Six  Months  of 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Douglas  fir — - 

Figures 

in  Million 

Feet  Board  Measure 

Argentina  .  .  . 

.  12,023 

23,106 

22,062 

34,234 

21.973 

10,161 

Uruguay    . . 

3,591 

4,628 

3,867 

4,566 

2,309 

2,552 

Pacific  hemlock — 

Argentina  . .  . 

745 

5,129 

5,614 

6,680 

5,760 

3,380 

Uruguay. .    . . 

754 

1,780 

1,737 

1,862 

3,667 

3,484 

Sitka  spruce — 

Argentina  ' .  .  . 
Uruguay.    . .  . 

559 

1,316 

913 

882 

693 

1,145 

155 

137 

115 

73 

'  si 

White  pine — 

Argentina  .  .  . 

956 

723 

1,728 

1,213 

1,588 

395 

Uruguay.    ..  . 

920 

385 

674 

550 

602 

200 

Redwood — ■ 

Argentina  . .  . 

33 

649 

1,003 

376 

422 

130 

Uruguay.    . .  . 

41 

67 

32 

61 

15 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  will  be 
pleased  to  visit  the  trade  on  behalf  of  exporters  of  Canadian  lumber  upon 
receipt  of  quotations. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Henri  Turcot,  Athens,  Greece;  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Shanghai,  China;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are 
the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Turcot 

Vancouver  and  other  cities  Stratford  Sept.  28 

in  British  Columbia.   ..Aug.  24  to  Sept.  4    Goderich  ..Sept.  29 

Toronto  and  district..   ..Sept.    9  to  22  Guelph  and  Kitchener.   ..Sept.  30 

Hamilton  Sept.  23  and  24         London  Oct.  1  and  2 

Niagara  Falls  Sept.  25  Walkerville  Oct.  3 

Brantford  Sept.  26 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

St.  Catharines  Aug.  24  Stratford  Aug.  31 

Windsor  Aug.  26  Kitchener  and  Gait  .  .   . .  Sept.  1 

London  Aug.  27  and  28         Guelph  Sept.  2 

Mr,  Langley 

Toronto  Aug.  24  to  29  Guelph  Sept.  5 

St.  Catharines  Aug.  31  London  Sept.  8  and  9 

Hamilton  Sept.  1   to  3  Brockville  Sept.  10 

Brantford  Sept.  4 

Mr.  Palmer 

London  Aug.  24  and  25  Edmonton  Sept.  11 

Hamilton  Aug.  26  to  28  Vancouver  and 

Toronto   (Exhibition).    ..Aug.  31  to  Sept.  2  New  Westminster.   ..  Sept.  14  to  26 

Winnipeg  Sept.    7  to  9  Victoria  Sept.  28  to  30 

Saskatoon  Sept.  10 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  lt  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Preference  an  Printing  Paper 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1433, 
July  18.  1931  (page  119)  concerning  the  tariff  on  newsprint  paper,  information 
has  been  received  of  a  further  extension  of  preference.  The  classes  of  paper 
affected,  with  the  present  tariff,  are  as  follows: 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Intermediate 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


Item  Xo. 

334r-C  1  New  sprinting  paper,  not  glazed,  mill- 
glazed  or  coated,  in  rolls  not  less 
than  10  inches  in  width  or  in  sheets 
not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches 

or  its  equivalent  per  ton         Free  £4  £4 

334-C-2  Printing  paper,  not  elsewhere  included 
in  the  tariff  (glazed,  unglazed,  mill- 
glazed  or  coated)  not  ruled,  or 
printed  in  any  way,  in  rolls  not 
less  than  10  inches  in  width  or  in 
sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by 

25  inches  or  its  equivalent,  .per  ton         Free  £4  £4 

These  papers  were  formerly  £1  per  ton  under  the  British  Preferential  tariff 
which  applies  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
intermediate  or  general  tariffs. 

Australian  Invoice  Forms 

In  consequence  of  the  new  Australian  Trade  Agreement  and  in  view  of  a 
recent  tariff  change  in  Australia  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  outside  packing,  the 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  Australian  Form  of  Invoice  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  3-C, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce)  should  be  altered  to  read  as 
follows: — 

Enumerate  the  following  charges,  and  state  whether  each  amount  has  been 
included  in,  or  excluded  from,  the  above  selling  price  to  purchaser: — 


Origin  of 
Outside 
Containers 

Amount  in 
Currency  of 
Exporting 
Country 

State 
whether 
included  or 
excluded 

(Show 
Canada 
A,  B,  or  C  as 
case  may  be) 

Labour  in  packing  the  goods  into  outside 

Net 
Net 

Enumerate  the  following  charges,  and  state  whether  each  amount  has  been 
included  in,  or  excluded  from,  the  above  current  domestic  values: — 


Amount  in 
Currency  of 
Exporting 
Country 

State 
whether 
included  or 
excluded 

(2)  Inland  freight  (rail  or  canal)  and  other  charges  to  the 
nearest  point  of  exit  from   Canada,  including  inland 

(3)  Labour  in  packing  the  goods  into  outside  packages  had 
similar  goods  been  sold  for  consumption  in  Canada  . . 

(4)  Value  of  outside  packages  had  similar  goods  been  sold 

Net 
Net 

(5)  If  the  goods  are  subject  to  any  charge  by  way  of  royal- 

State  full  particulars  of  royalties  below:  — 
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Wheat  Import  Restriction  in  Mexico 

Writing  under  date  August  3,  1931,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Mexico  City  advises  that  a  decree  has  just  been  issued  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  absolute  quarantine  dated  March  4,  1931,  against  agricultural 
diseases  occasioned  by  the  fungi  known  as  urocystis  tritici  Koern  and  ophio- 
bolus  graminis  Saac,  which  attack  foreign  species  and  varieties  of  wheat,  is 
hereby  cancelled. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  such 
special  orders  as  will  protect  Mexican  agriculture  against  the  invasion. of  the 
above-mentioned  diseases,  for  which  purpose  it  will  publish  the  necessary  lists, 
to  be  made  known  through  the  official  Gazette  of  the  Federation,  giving  the 
countries  or  regions  affected  and  which  must  be  submitted  to  special  provisions. 

(3)  On  the  publication  of  the  lists  above  referred  to,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  establish  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  importations  from 
quarantined  sections,  and  to  this  end  interested  parties  shall  apply  to  the  said 
department  for  a  permit  covering  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  these 
products. 

This  decree  went  into  effect  on  July  29,  1931. 

Weights  of  Flour  Bags  Permitted  to  Circulate  in  Greece 

Mr.  Theo.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens, 
advises  under  date  of  July  28,  1931,  that,  according  to  a  decree  published  in  the 
Greek  official  Gazette  No.  208,  dated  July  16,  1931,  effective  that  date,  amending 
decree  of  October  6,  1930  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1398,  page 
724,  November  15,  1930),  four  types  of  flour  bags  are  permitted  to  circulate  in 
Greece— namely,  flour  bags  of  a  gross  weight  of  70,  53  and  45  okes,  and  5  kilo- 
grams, bags  of  53  okes  referring  exclusively  to  Australian  flour,  whilst  those 
of  5  kilograms  to  de  luxe  flour  only.  (One  oke  is  equal  to  2-8264  pounds;  1 
kilogram  to  2-2  pounds.) 

Flour  bags  of  49^  okes  may  exceptionally  circulate  up  to  December  31, 
1931. 

The  49^-oke  bag  is  the  only  type  of  bag  affected  by  the  decree,  which 
replaces  it,  as  mentioned  above,  by  a  45-oke  bag. 

Flour  Restrictions  in  Horta,  Azores 

Mr.  Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  July  30,  1931,  that,  in  response  to  numerous  demands  for  some 
method  of  guaranteeing  the  consumption  of  domestic  wheat,  the  Portuguese 
Government  on  July  22,  1931,  published  a  decree  regarding  the  sale,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Horta,  Azores,  of  flour  made  from  foreign  wheat. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  decree  it  is  stipulated  that  only  one  sack  of 
flour  in  every  four  sold  in  the  district  may  be  made  from  foreign  wheat,  that 
is  to  say,  75  per  cent  of  the  flour  sold  in  the  district  must  be  made  from  domestic 
wheat.  All  foreign  and  domestic  flour  existing  in  the  district  must  be  regis- 
tered, the  sacks  sealed,  and  held  in  deposit  by  the  owners.  No  foreign  flour 
will  be  cleared  through  the  customs  until  this  procedure  is  carried  out. 

The  Delegation  of  the  Technical  Inspection  of  Agricultural  Industries  and 
Commerce  of  Horta  is  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  flour  as  specified  in 
the  decree. 
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CHANGES  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa: 

Senor  Don  Manuel  de  Jesus  Castillo  as  Consular-General  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  Montreal;  Mr.  Damon  C.  Woods  as  Consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Toronto;  and  Mr.  Harold  M.  Collins  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Edmonton,  Alt  a. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  17 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  17,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  10,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


mpanson: — 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

umciai 

Country 

unit 

irarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

"Ronlr  "R  o1 

DttUK  ±vai 

August  10 

August  17 

Australia  

 Pound 

4.8666 

$3.7541 

$3.7644 

— 

.1407 

.14108 

.1410 

10 

.1390 

.13982 

.1398 

.0072 

.00742 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.02978 

.0297 

5 

.2680 

.26821 

.2692 

34 

.  0252 

.02533 

.0253 

6 

.0392 

.03938 

.0393 

2 

.2382 

.23761 

.2392 

10 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.8666 

4.8741 

4.8844 

4£ 

.0130 

.01301 

.0130 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.40450 

.4045 

2 

.1749 

.17520 

.1751 

9 

.0526 

.05247 

.0526 

.1930 

.01778 

.0178 

4 

.2680 

.26826 

.2692 

1.0805 

.04425 

.0442 

7 

.0060 

.00598 

.0059 

8 

.08699 

.0868 

6i 

.2680 

.26836 

.2693 

4 

.1930 

.19579 

.1965 

2 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.00343 

1.0031 

n 

.4244 

.28096 

.2946 

Brazil  

.1196 

.06371 

.0642 

Chile  

.1217 

.12141 

.1213 

8 

.9733 

.97082 

.9692 

7 

.4985 

.48947 

.4916 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.28221 

.  2808 

7 

.1930 

. 17560 

.1755 

•  1.0342 

.46158 

.5015 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  . . 

 Dollar 

.23982 

.2355 

.3650 

.36186 

.3610 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.49549 

.4949 

5.11 

.4020 

.40388 

.4039 

Shanghai  . . 

 Tael 

.29852 

.2959 

.  .Baht  fTical) 

.4424 

.44151 

.4413 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.56563 

.5654 

 $1 



 $J 

1.013 

1 . 00«%4— 1 . 016%4  1 .  OO^ifl— 1  .or 

l5/l6  — 

4.8666 

4.8716 

4.8726 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.01  J— 1.©2%2  1 

.OO^e—  1.02Vie 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

4.9820 

4.9839 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1973.  Wheat. — Prices  c.i.f.  Callao  and  Mollendo  per  metric  ton  required  by  agent  in 
Lima,  for  all  grades,  for  liner  parcels  and  small  charter  lots  in  bags  of  80  kilos. 

Miscellaneous 

1974.  Smokers'  Pipes. — A  Hongkong  firm  and  manufacturers'  representatives  ask  to  be 
supplied  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  on  smokers'  pipes. 

1975.  Newsprint. — Newsprint  in  reels  and  flats,  prices  required  c.i.f.  Callao  and  Mollendo 
per  metric  ton  and  per  M  sheets  for  agent  in  Lima. 

1976.  Sulphite  Papers. — In  sheets  unglazed,  also  with  one  side  glazed,  both  bleached 
and  unbleached  from  25-26  grams.  Prices  c.i.f.  Callao  and  Mollendo,  per  metric  ton,  and 
M  sheets  required  for  agent  in  Lima. 

1977.  Kraft  Paper. — In  flats  and  reels  ribbed,  glazed,  and  plain  unglazed.  Prices 
required  c.i.f.  Callao  and  Mollendo  per  metric  ton  and  per  M  sheets  for  agent  in  Lima. 

1978.  Paraffin  Waxed  White  Pulp  Board. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  quotations 
and  samples  from  any  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  this  material. 
Further  details  may  be  had  on  application  to  Department. 

1979.  Silo. — Silo  for  importer  in  Lima  of  Canadian  spruce,  14  ft.  diameter,  32  ft.  high, 
for  storage  of  green  cut  corn.  Tank  to  be  K.D.,  but  including  all  hoops,  etc.,  for  complete 
assembly.    Price  c.i.f.  Callao,  including  3  per  cent  consular  charge. 

1980.  Motor  Boats. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  direct 
importers  ask  to  be  supplied  with  catalogues,  complete  specifications  and  c.i.f.  prices  of 
motor  boats,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  commercial  use. 

1981.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  firm  of  chemical  merchants  in  the  North  of  England  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples  of  heavy  chemicals. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Aug.  28;  Montcalm,  Sept.  3  and  Oct.  1;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  4; 
Beaverdale,  Sept.  11;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  25;  Montrose,  Oct.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey 
County,  Sept.  12;  Hada  County,  Sept.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sioansea. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  iSept.  5;  Oranian, 
Dominion  Line,  Sept.  19. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Kenbane  Head,  Aug.  26;  Fanad  Head,  Sept.  15;  Melmore 
Head,  Sept.  25 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

.  To  Bremen.— Hagen,  Aug.  26;  Bochuni,  Sept.  9;  Augsburg,  Sept.  23— all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Sept.  12;  Odens- 
holm.  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Odensholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Glasgow. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  3;  Athenia,  Aug.  28;  Letit.ia, 
Sept.  11;  Sulairia,,  Sept.  18— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  27;  Montrose,  Sept.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18; 
Beaverford,  Oct,  2— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagen,  Aug.  26;  Bochum,  Sept.  9;  Augsburg, 
Sept.  23— all  Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre.— Evanger,  Sept.  11;  Lista,  Sept.  22— both  County  Line. 
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To  Bordeaux. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  16;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Sept.  2  and  25;  Montclare,  Sept.  4;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  9;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  23— 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Sept.  4;  Antonia,  Sept.  18 — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic, 
Ann.  29  and  Sept.  26;  Megantic,  Sept.  5;  Doric,  Sept.  12— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Aug.  28  and  Oct.  2;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  4;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  11; 
Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Aug.  28;  Ascania, 
Sept.  1;  \launia,  Sept.  11;  Aurania,  Sept.  18 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  27;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  3;  Man- 
chester  Citizen,  Sept.  10;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  17 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairncsk,  Sept.  4;  Cairnross,  Sept.  18 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Aug.  31;  Evanger,  Sept.  11;  Lista,  Sept.  22 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  3  and  Oct.  1. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Aug.  23;  Valverde,  Sept.  7;  Valfiorita, 
Sept.  14;  Valleluce,  Sept.  30 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Sept.  5;  Cornwallis, 
Sept.  19— -both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Aug.  28;  Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Aug.  30;  Marie  Horn, 
Sept.  14;  Fernebo,  Sept.  29 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  4. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Conqueror,  Aug.  29;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Sept.  26— both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Aug.  25;  Calgary,  Sept.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept.  18 — Canadian 
National  SS.;  Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  8  (does  not  call  at  Siantos). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fleurus,  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  11  and  25 
(also  calls  at  North  Sydney) ;  Hansi,  Sept.  3  and  17 — both  NewfoundlandJCanada  SS.  Ltd. ; 
Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  5  and  19  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at 
St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Aug.  24  and  Sept.  7  and  21;  New  Northland, 
Sept.  2,  16,  and  30— both  Clarke  8S.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  6;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  19 — both  Furness 
Line. 

To  London. — Missouri,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  28. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Sept.  13;   Westernland,  Sept.  27— both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's  Nfld.— Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  25  and  Sept.  8;  Nerissa,  Sept.  1  and  15— 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  1;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  19 — both  Furness 
Line;  Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  Aug.  29  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre);  Magnhild,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  3  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  1;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  15; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  Aug.  27;  Colborne,  Sept.  10;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  24 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Aug.  24;  Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti),  Sept.  7 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — 'Consul  Horn,  Sept.  4;  Marie  Horn, 
Sept.  19;  Fernebo,  Oct.  4 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  19;  Empress  of  France, 
Sept.  12;  Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  5  and  26— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-cs-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  Aug.  23;  City  of  Corinth,  Sept.  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  24;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — I.  K.  Ward,  Aug.  29;  Harboe  Jensen,  Sept.  5— 
both  United  Fruit  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Dunkirk. — Washington,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  1. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Quebec  City,  T.  A.  Lee  &  Holway,  Aug.  31;  Steel  Age 
(also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Aug.  30;  Parthenia,  (also  calls 
at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug.  28;  Dinteldyk  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam), 
North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle. — Gothic  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Kingston,  Port  of  Spain  and  Bridgetown. — Elmworth,  Canadian  Transport  Co., 
Aug.  25. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Aug.  31. 
To  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Yokohama. — Oregon  Maru,  Aug.  29;  Yahiko  Maru,  Sept.  7 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tyndareus,  Sept.  8;  Protesilaus,  Oct.  6 — both  Blue  Funnel 
(also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Tacoma,  Aug.  25;  Shelton,  Sept.  25 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shang- 
hai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Sept.  12;  Empress  of 
Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Bellingham,  Sept.  10;  Graj's 
Harbour,  Oct.  10 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  .Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu, 
but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Aug.  28  (also  calls  at 
Dairen) ;  Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Sept.  3;  Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  1 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka.  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Stuart,  Sept. 
15;  Diana,  Oct.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Oakworth,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aug.  24. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  16;  Aorangi,  Oct.  14 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  Sept. 
4;   Bintang,  Oct.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer.  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  August;  Golden 
West,  Sept.  15;  Golden  Coast,  Oct.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also 
call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna  (also  calls  at  Napier), 
Aug.  29;  Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Nelson),  Oct.  1 — both  Canadian  Australasian  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Aug.  29;  Loch  Katrine,  Sept.  13; 
Damsterdyk,  Sept.  27- — iall  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton). 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Parthenia,  Aug.  23;  Gracia,  Sept.  20 — both 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Sept.  5;  Pacific  Grove,  Sept.  19;  Pacific  Trader, 
Oct.  3— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Vancouver,  Sept.  1;  Seattle,  Sept.  15; 
Portland,  Sept.  29;  Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13 — all  Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  Sept.  11  (also  calls  at  Plymouth 
and  London). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Timavo,  Libera 
Line,  Aug.  27. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Aug.  28;  San  Diego,  Sept. 
15 — both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  Aug.  27;  West  Cactus,  Sept. 
17 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — John  Bakke,  Knutsen 
Line,  about  Sept.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Sept.  23;  Point  Bonita, 
Oct.  24— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Elm- 
worth,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  Aug.  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies; 
New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Vene- 
zuela. (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930J.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  Including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  «.ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  lettars^P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Phil  ippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Stivet,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Ghew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel,  Wilde.  Address  forletters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.   (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Maccillivrat,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Omce-^Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 

Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address. 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

Spain.) 

Liverpool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania ;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS  OF  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
EXHIBITION  COMMISSIONER 

The  address  of  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commissioner  in 
London,  England,  has  been  changed  from  British  Columbia  House,  3  Lower 
Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.  1.  to  Blackburn  Road,  West  Hampstead,  London, 
N.W.  6.  * 

CONDENSED  PRELIMINARY  TRADE  REPORT,  1930-31 

The  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal 
year  1930-31,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  External  Trade  Branch  of  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  handy  little  brochure  now  comprises  149  pages. 
It  consists  of  two  sections,  a  "  Review  "  and  a  "  Condensed  Statistical  Record  " 
of  Canadian  Trade. 

The  "  Review  "  deals  with  the  volume  and  value  of  the  Dominion's  external 
trade.  Its  fluctuations,  distribution,  and  routes  of  transportation  are  examined 
in  respect  to  both  current  conditions  and  recent  variations.  Several  new 
analyses  are  included  in  the  present  report,  Canada's  progress  and  her  present 
position  among  the  great  trading  nations  of  the  world  being  explained  in  detail. 
More  particularly  the  "Review"  treats  of  the  following  among  other  subjects: 
Relation  between  trade  in  Raw  and  Manufactured  Products;  Seasonal  Fluctua- 
tions: Trade  by  Continents;  Imports  by  Principal  Countries;  Exports  by  Prin- 
cipal Countries;  Trade  Balances;  Principal  Commodities  Imported;  Imports  for 
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Canadian  Industries;  Principal  Commodities  Exported;  Fluctuations  in  Export 
Price-;  Trade  via  the  United  States;  Canada's  Position  in  International  Trade; 
Canada's  share  in  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Principal  Countries;  Canada's 
Exports  Compared  with  Exports  of  Other  Countries,  i.e.,  automobiles;  news- 
print paper;  rubber  tires;  wheat;  wheat  flour;  and  wood  pulp. 

The  "  Condensed  Statistical  Record  "  of  Canadian  Trade  now  covers  83 
countries,  the  commerce  with  which  is  segregated  and  dealt  with  in  detail.  This 
is  the  only  official  report  containing  trade  statistics  in  this  form.  There  are 
also  summary  and  analytical  tables  dealing  with  Canada's  trade  as  a  whole. 

The  report  points  out  that  Canada's  trade,  both  import  and  export,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  principal  trading  countries  of  the  world  during  the  fiscal 
year  1931,  showed  a  marked  decline  compared  with  1930,  reflecting  the  general 
economic  world  depression  in  trade  and  industry.  The  severe  decline  in  com- 
moditv  prices,  which  characterized  all  world  markets  during  the  past  year,  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  decrease,  not  only  in  foreign  markets  but  in  domestic 
as  well.  Canada,  however,  during  the  calendar  year  1930  has  maintained  her 
relatively  high  place  among  the  leading  trading  countries  of  the  world.  In  1930, 
as  in  1928  and  1929,  the  Dominion  stood  in  fifth  position  in  total  trade  and  total 
imports,  but  in  total  exports  dropped  from  fifth  to  sixth  position,  British  India 
moving  up  to  fifth  from  sixth  place. 

Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  OF  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  CHINA  IN  1930* 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

I.  Introductory 

Shanghai,  August  1,  1931. — The  annual  report  of  the  Statistical  Secretary 
of  the  China  Maritime  Customs  for  the  calendar  year  1930  has  just  been 
released.  Copies  of  it  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  upon  request,  copies  will  be  secured  and  forwarded 
by  this  office  to  interested  Canadian  trade  organizations  upon  receipt  of  cost 
of  purchase  and  postage,  which  total  Mex.  $15;  the  draft  for  this  amount 
should  be  sent  when  writing.  The  publication  of  this  report  makes  possible  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  trade  of  this  territory  for  the  year,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing is  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  country's  total  trade  for  the  year. 

outstanding  events  and  conditions  affecting  trade  during  1930 

For  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  following  summary  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  the  outstanding  conditions  and  events  during  the  year  is  necessary. 
These  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Civil  war,  which  despite  the  hopes  for  peace  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  raged  in  North  China  for  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  having  broken 
out  in  March  and  not  being  settled  until  late  in  October. 

(2)  The  presence  of  communists  and  bandits  in  many  provinces,  particu- 
larly those  of  Central  China,  which  constituted  a  handicap,  equal  to  if  not 
greater  than  the  civil  war.    These  devastated  large  sections  of  the  country, 

*  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Macdonald  on  conditions  and  prospects  in 
China.  Succeeding  reports  in  the  series  will  include:  (1)  a  review  of  the  whole  import  trade; 
(2)  a  brief  summary  of  China's  export  trade;  (3)  detailed  analysis  of  imports,  particularly 
from  the  Canadian  point  of  view;  (4)  an  analysis  of  the  import  trade  of  Shanghai;  (5)  an 
analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  more  important  ports  of  Central  and  North  China;  (6)  some 
conclusions  regarding  Canada's  place  in  the  trade  of  China. 
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including  many  important  trading  cities,  and  captured  and  held  for  ransom 
many  foreigners.  As  a  result  some  of  the  main  trade  arteries  were  paralyzed 
and  business  in  the  interior  brought  to  a  standstill,  with  resulting  accumulation 
of  large  stocks  and  business  stagnation  in  the  main  ports  such  as  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  and  Tientsin. 

(3)  The  decline  in  silver.  The  marked  recession  in  silver  exchange  which 
had  set  in  during  the  latter  part  of  1929.  continued  and  the  tael,  which  is  used 
for  all  import  business,  declined  roughly  from  a  value  of  49  cents  gold  in 
January  to  a  value  of  35  cents  gold  in  December.  The  Mexican  dollar,  in 
which  most  retail  business  is  done,  declined  at  the  same  time  from 
approximately  38  cents  gold  to  approximately  27  cents  gold  in  December. 
Unfortunately  this  decline  registered  during  i930  has  continued  during  the 
first  half  of  1931,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  tael  stands  at  approximately 
30  cents  gold  and  the  Mexican  dollar  at  approximately  23  cents  gold.  The 
decline  of  another  exchange  rate — namely,  the  Haikwan  tael — should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  analyzing  the  year's  trade  figures,  as  it  is  the  book  currency  used 
only  for  Customs  purposes.  The  average  value  of  this  was  46  cents  gold  during 
the  year  under  review  as  compared  to  64  cents  gold  in  1929  and  71  cents  gold 
in  1928. 

The  question  of  silver  exchange  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  more  fully, 
but  so  many  conflicting  views  have  been  put  forward  concerning  it  during  the 
past  year  that  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  here  that  while  the  fall  in  exchange 
has  had  an  enormous  adverse  influence  upon  the  sales  of  Canadian  and  other 
foreign  products  to  this  country,  and  has  worked  great  hardship  on  the  small 
foreign  communities  in  the  country,  the  effects,  in  so  far  as  China  itself  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  good  as  well  as  bad. 

(4)  The  world  depression  with  the  resulting  striking  decline  of  commodity 
price  levels.  The  effects  here  have  also  been  both  good  and  bad.  The  huge 
price  declines  of  foreign  commodities  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc., 
have  roughly  kept  pace  with  the  decline  in  value  of  their  fellow  commodity 
silver,  and  thus  allowed  China  to  buy  in  spite  of  the  great  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  her  currency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  prices  of 
those  commodities  produced  by  China  which  enter  into  world  trade,  such  as 
soy  beans,  raw  silk,  egg  products,  wood  oil,  ground  nuts,  sesame  seed,  etc., 
was  a  great  disadvantage  as  it  prevented  the  export  stimulus  which  China  s 
products  would  otherwise  have  experienced  through  the  increased  buying  power 
of  foreign  gold  currencies. 

(5)  Import  duties  were  placed  on  a  gold  basis.  Because  of  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  the  Government  felt  that  the  Customs  revenue 
for  1930  might  be  insufficient  to  meet  foreign  loan  obligations  secured  on  the 
Customs  revenue  and  decided  therefore  that  from  February  1  the  Haikwan 
tael,  as  the  unit  of  calculation  for  import  duties,  should  be  abolished  and  all 
import  duties  collected  uniformly  on  the  basis  of  a  Customs  gold  unit  which 
was  given  a  fixed  value  in  terms  of  each  gold  currency,  that  for  the  Canadian 
and  American  being  40  cents  gold.  This,  of  course,  automatically  increased 
the  duty  on  commodities  subject  to  specific  duties,  but  was  unavoidable  if 
China's  international  credit  was  to  be  maintained.  The  statistics  issued  by 
the  Customs  have,  however,  been  prepared  in  Haikwan  taels  as  in  the  past, 
but  the  effect  of  the  decreased  exchange  plus  the  effect  of  the  gold  unit  has  been 
to  artificially  inflate  the  figures  given  in  Haikwan  taels.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  brought  out  more  clearly  later. 

(6)  The  closing  of  the  year  brought  the  promulgation  of  the  expected  new 
tariff.  This  imposed  greatly  increased  duties  on  many  commodities,  although 
decreasing  them  on  railway  supplies  and  other  production  goods,  and  it  was 
made  effective  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1931. 
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china's  total  trade  for  1930 

The  following  table  shows  in  both  Haikwan  taels  and  gold  dollars  the 
value  of  China's  trade  in  1930  as  compared  with  that  of  the  past  ten  years. 
The  gold  dollar  values  have  been  obtained  by  converting  the  Haikwan  tael 
values  at  the  average  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  in  each  year.  These  are 
shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table: 


Table  I:  China's  Total  Foreign  Trade,  1921-1930 

(In  Millions  of  Haikwan  Tads  and  Millions  of  Gold  Dollars) 


Average  Value 

Adverse 

in  Gold  $  of 

Trade 

Year 

Hk.  Tael 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Balance 

1921  

 76 

Taels 

906 

601 

1,507 

305 

Gold  $ 

688 

457 

1,145 

231 

1922  , 

 83 

Taels 

945 

655 

1,600 

290 

Gold$ 

784 

544 

1,328 

240 

1923  

 80 

Taels 

923 

753 

1,676 

170 

Gold  % 

738 

602 

1,340 

136 

1924  

 81 

Taels 

1,018 

772 

1,790 

246 

Gold  $ 

824 

625 

1,449 

199 

1925  

 84 

Taels 

948 

776 

1,724 

172 

Gold  $ 

796 

651 

1,447 

145 

1926  

 76 

Taels 

1.124 

864 

1,988 

260 

Gold  % 

854 

657 

1,571 

197 

1927  

 69 

Taels 

1.013 

920 

1,933 

93 

Gold  $ 

699 

635 

1,334 

64 

1928  

 74 

Taels 

1,196 

991 

2,187 

205 

Gold  $ 

849 

704 

1,553 

145 

Taels 

1.266 

1,015 

2,281 

251 

Gold  $ 

810 

650 

1,460 

160 

1930  

Taels 

1.310 

894 

2,204 

416 

Gold  $ 

602 

411 

1,013 

191 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  tael  basis  the  total  foreign  trade  (treasury  excluded) , 
amounting  to  2,204  millions,  represents  a  decrease  of  77  millions  from  1929, 
but  remains  second  only  to  that  record  year.  The  value  of  the  net  imports 
increased  44  million  taels  to  a  new  high  record  of  1,310  million  Haikwan  taels. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  drop  of  over  120  millions,  thereby  rele- 
gating, as  the  Statistical  Secretary  points  out,  China's  position  as  an  exporter 
to  that  of  five  years  ago  and  providing  a  break  in  the  hitherto  uninterrupted 
sequence  of  yearly  increased  sales  which  has  characterized  her  export  trade 
for  over  a  decade. 

When  the  gold  dollar  values  are  taken,  it  is  seen  that  in  1930  China's 
imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  were  the  lowest  for  the  past  ten  years,  her 
imports  declining  a  little  over  25  per  cent,  exports  roughly  40  per  cent,  and 
total  trade  roughly  33^  per  cent  from  1929.  The  actual  volume  of  com- 
modities has  not,  of  course,  declined  to  that  extent  as  the  decline  in  commodity 
prices  during  the  year  made  each  gold  dollar  represent  a  larger  amount  of 
commodities  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  China  has  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  consistently 
during  the  past  ten  years.  However,  up  until  this  year  it  has  been  generally 
considered  that  if  invisible  factors  were  taken  into  account,  China's  trade 
balance  would  probably  incline  to  the  so-called  "favourable"  side.  The  most 
important  of  these  invisible  items  has  been  the  enormous  remittances  received 
from  Chinese  abroad;  but  the  huge  sums  expended  in  this  country  by  foreign 
firms  on  salaries,  etc.,  and  by  governments  on  embassies,  garrison  troops,  and 
warships,  by  tourists,  and  on  missionary  activities  have  been  important  factors 
also.  Some  concern  is  now  left  about  the  excess  of  imports  which  amounts 
to  416  million  Haikwan  taels  or  191  million  gold  dollars  and  is  the  largest  in 
ten  years.   As  a  comparison,  Canada's  adverse  balances  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
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years  were  103  millions  in  1929  and  90  millions  in  1930.  The  Dominion  had, 
however,  large  favourable  balances  for  many  years  before  that,  with  the 
exception  of  1921.  During  1930  remittances  from  Chinese  abroad  declined 
greatly  due  to  depressed  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  This  situation  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  huge  numbers  of 
Chinese  live,  and  in  which  conditions  in  the  tin  and  rubber  trades  were  poor. 

DIRECTION  OF  CHINA'S  TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  in  Haikwan  taels  and  gold  dollars  the  trade 
position  for  the  past  three  years  of  each  of  the  more  important  countries 
trading  with  China  as  regards  exports,  imports,  and  total  trade  respectively. 
In  this  table  the  countries  are  ranked  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  the 
import  trade  during  1930.  Although  Canada  ranks  thirteenth  in  imports,  she 
does  not  hold  that  position  in  exports  and  total  trade.  In  the  former  she  is 
nineteenth  and  in  the  latter  about  sixteenth.  In  analyzing  this  table  it  must 
be  emphasized  as  in  previous  years  that  no  means  exist  of  separating  the 
trade  shown  with  Hongkong.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade  is,  of  course,  with 
foreign  countries  and  not  with  the  colony,  the  latter  acting  only  as  a  trans- 
shipping point.  Furthermore,  many  commodities  consigned  from  or  destined 
for  Canada  or  the  United  States  are  transshipped  at  Japanese  ports  and 
frequently  assigned  to  the  latter  country  in  customs  declarations.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  for  the  same  reason  much  of  Canada's  trade  is  attributed  to  the 
United  States. 

Table  II:  Position  of  Chief  Countries  in  China's  Trade  1928-1930 

(Nearest  million  Haikwan  taels  and  nearest  million  gold  dollars) 


Imports  into  China  from 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Hk.  Tls.  @ 

.71  G$ 

Hk.  Tls.  @ 

.64  G$ 

Hk.  Tls.  @ 

.46G$ 

316 

224 

319 

206 

322 

148 

205 

146 

230 

147 

231 

106 

222 

158 

210 

134 

211 

97 

47 

33 

54 

34 

132 

60 

Great  Britain  

113 

80 

119 

76 

107 

49 

55 

39 

67 

43 

68 

31 

Dutch  Indies  

49 

35 

54 

35 

47 

21 
12 

French  Indo-Chiha  .    .  . 

10 

7 

14 

6 

28 

Belgo-Luxemburg 

Economic  Federation 

18 

13 

26 

17 

27 

12 

Russia  

27 

19 

18 

12 

18 

8 

France   

21 

15 

18 

12 

17 

15 

8 

Italy  

16 

11 

20 

13 

7 

16 

11 

38 

24 

13 

6 

Exports  from 

China  to 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Hk.  Tls.  © 

.71  G$ 

Hk.  Tls.  @ 

.64  G$ 

Hk.  Tls.  @ 

.46G$ 

229 

162 

256 

153 

216 

100 

182 

129 

174 

111 

158 

73 

United  States  

127 

90 

138 

88 

131 

60 

Great  Britain  

61 

43 

74 

47 

63 

29 

90 

64 

56 

36 

55 

25 

25 

18 

40 

26 

45 

21 

49 

35 

40 

26 

44 

20 

72 

51 

56 

36 

43 

20 

Germany  

23 

16 

22 

14 

23 

11 

Singapore    and  Feder- 

ated Malay  States 

19 

13 

24 

15 

19 

9 

British  India  

19 

13 

18 

12 

17 

8 

Dutch  [n.dies  

12 

9 

12 

8 

12 

6 

Canada   

1 

0.7 

2 

1 

4 

2 
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Total  Trade  of  China  with  Principal  Countries 

1928  1929  1930 

Hk.Tls.  @  .71  G$  Hk.Tls.  @  .64  G$  Hk.  Tls.  @  .46  G$ 


545 

386 

575 

359 

538 

248 

1  Tni  tod  Ktntp<5 

332 

236 

368 

235 

362 

166 

1  Loiii,'konjx 

404 

287 

384 

245 

369 

170 

British   India  . 

66 

46 

72 

46 

149 

68 

174 

123 

193 

123 

170 

78 

78 

55 

89 

57 

91 

42 

Dutch  Indies  

61 

44 

66 

43 

59 

27 

French  Indo-Ohina.  .. 

17 

12 

20 

13 

32 

15 

Belgo-Luxemtmrg 

Economic  Federation 

22 

16 

30 

19 

32 

15 

117 

83 

74 

48 

73 

33 

France  

93 

66 

74 

48 

60 

28 

Italy  

31 

22 

36 

23 

24 

11 

17 

11.7 

40 

25 

18 

8 

A  study  of  the  import  section  of  the  above  table  shows  that  Japan  easily 
retains  first  place.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  decreased  by  36  per  cent 
and  that  of  Canada  by  75  per  cent,  while  British  India  registered  an  increase 
of  74  per  cent,  the  value  of  imports  from  there  exceeding  those  from  the  mother 
country  herself.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  countries  besides 
British  India  that  improved  their  statistical  position,  as  shown  in  Haikwan 
taels,  were  French  Indo-China,  Sweden,  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Federation, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Reference  to  the  gold  dollar  figures, 
however,  shows  that  only  British  India  and  French  Indo-China  increased 
their  sales  in  gold  values.  India's  striking  increase  was  due  to  enormous 
shipments  of  rice,  which  amounted  to  10  million  piculs  as  compared  to  750 
thousand  piculs  in  1929.  Her  shipments  of  raw  cotton  also  increased  very 
considerably.  French  Indo-China?s  gain  was  due  also  to  increased  rice  ship- 
ments. These  were  necessary  owing  to  the  poor  rice  crop  in  China  during  the 
year. 

As  regards  exports  from  China,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Korea,  and  Canada  registered  an  increase  as  represented 
in  Haikwan  taels,  and  that,  on  a  gold  basis,  Canada  alone  increased  her 
purchases  of  Chinese  commodities  over  1929. 

The  contradiction  between  the  trends  shown  respectively  by  the  Haikwan 
tael  and  gold  dollar  values  in  the  above  table  is  striking.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  great  fall  during  the  year  in  gold  dollar  price  levels  has 
much  to  do  with  this  discrepancy.  The  actual  volume  of  commodities  con- 
cerned in  the  trade,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  would  certainly  be  far  below 
that  indicated  by  the  Haikwan  tael  figures,  but  at  the  same  time  it  probably 
did  not  decrease  to  the  degree  indicated  by  the  gold  dollar  values.  In  con- 
cluding this  section,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  charges  levelled  against 
Russia  of  dumping  goods  into  China  are  not  borne  out  by  the  import  figures  for 
1930.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  considerable  quantities  of  Russian  goods 
are  smuggled  across  the  border  between  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  so  that  prob- 
ably the  customs  figures  fall  considerably  short  of  the  actual  volume  of  Soviet 
goods  entering  this  country. 

Canada's  position 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table,  imports  from  Canada  declined 
from  38  million  Haikwan  taels  to  13  million  Haikwan  taels,  this  decline  of 
roughly  75  per  cent  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  exports  from  China  to  Canada  increased  from  2.2  million 
Haikwan  taels  to  3.5  million  Haikwan  taels,  this  increase  of  roughly  60  per 
cent  being  also  greater  than  that  for  any  other  country.   In  view  of  the  striking 
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decline  in  imports,  the  folowing  table  (based  on  China  Maritime  Customs 
statistics)  showing  Sino-Canadian  trade  for  the  past  ten  calendar  years  will 
be  of  interest. 

China's  Trade  with  Canada  1921-1930 
(In  million  Haikwan  taels  and  million  gold  dollars) 

Imports  from  Canada    Exports  to  Canada         Total  Trade 


Year  Hk.  Tls.  Gold  $  Hk.  Tls.  Gold  $  Hk.  Tls.  Gold  $ 

1921    12.0  9.0  1.10  0.8  13.1  9.8 

1922    8.4  7.0  1.30  1.0  9.7  8.0 

1923    10.3  8.2  2.00  1.6  12.3  9.8 

1924    15.6  12.6  1.10  0.9  16.7  13.5 

1925    5.2  4.3  1.30  1.1  6.5  5.4 

1926    5.3  4.0  1.70  1.3  7.0  5.3 

1927    4.5  3.1  1.20  0  8  5.7  3.9 

1928    16.0  11.3  1.40  1.0  17.4  12.3 

1929    38.0  24.3  2.02  1.4  40.2  25.7 

1930    13.0  6.0  3.50  1.6  16.5  7.6 


Average  of 

past  ten  years       12.8  9.0  1.7  1.2  14.5  10.1 


The  decline  in  imports  from  1929  to  1930  amounted  to  25  million  Haikwan 
taels.  This  decline  is  almost  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  sales  of 
Canada's  wheat  and  flour.  Imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  during 
1929  were  respectively  15-4  million  taels  and  16-8  million  taels,  or  a  total 
of  32-2  million  taels.  In  1930  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  were  respectively 
only  4-7  million  taels  and  2-7  million  taels  or  a  total  of  7-4  million  taels. 
Thus  the  decrease  in  these  two  commodities  constituted  24-8  million  taels  out 
of  the  total  decline  of  the  whole  import  trade  of  25  million  taels. 

This  decrease  in  Canadian  sales  of  wheat  and  flour  was  due  primarily 
to  the  enormous  decline  in  China's  demand  in  1930  compared  to  1929.  Her 
total  imports  of  wheat  dropped  from  24-6  million  taels  in  1929  to  12-8  million 
taels  in  1930.  During  the  same  period  her  flour  imports  dropped  from  62-9 
million  taels  to  30-2  million  taels.  The  United  States  suffered  almost  as  badly 
as  Canada  from  this  decreased  demand  for  cereals,  while  in  spite  of  this 
Australia  increased  her  sales  of  both  wheat  and  flour,  although  her  sales  of  the 
latter  are  still  unimportant. 

The  decrease  in  Canadian  sales  to  China  is  not  as  discouraging  as  would 
at  first  appear.  The  decrease  in  imports  and  of  total  trade  from  the  ten  years 
average  is  not  alarming  when  one  considers  the  restrictive  influence  which 
world  conditions  have  had  on  all  foreign  trade.  And,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
practically  the  whole  decrease  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  wheat  and  flour  sales. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  Canadian  exports  of  other  commodities  have  held 
their  own  while  those  of  nearly  all  countries  have  fallen  greatly.  The  great 
statistical  increase  in  purchases  from  China  is  extremely  satisfactory  because, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  Canada  actually  consumed  more  Chinese  goods,  it 
indicates  more  direct  importing  by  Canadian  firms  instead  of  purchases  from 
United  States  importers  of  Oriental  goods. 

CHANGES  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa: 

Senor  Don  Manuel  de  Jesus  Castillo  as  Consular-General  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  Montreal;  Mr.  Damon  C.  Woods  as  Consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Toronto;  and  Mr.  Harold  M.  Collins  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

32952— 2i 
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TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS   EAST  INDIES   IN  1930 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  guilder  or  florin  =40  cents  Canadian] 

Batavia,  June  30,  1931. — The  Netherlands  East  Indies  have  enjoyed  a  very 
favourable  balance  of  trade  since  1922,  that  is,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 
This  balance  of  trade,  which  reached  $380,000,000  in  1925,  fell  in  1930  to 
$127,600,000,  the  lowest  in  ten  years.  Total  exports  for  Java  and  the  Outer 
Islands  were  valued  at  $488,000,000,  while  imports  were  valued  at  $360,400,000. 
The  totals  for  the  Outer  Islands  included  in  the  figures  for  1930  are  preliminary, 
but  any  corrections  will  be  of  a  minor  nature. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  past  five  years  was 
as  follows: — 

1926        1927        1928        1929  1930 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Guilders 

Imports   926         927       1,030       1.166  901 

Exports   1,626       1.656       1,590       1.488  1,220 


Total  trade   2.552       2.583       2.620       2,654  2.121 

Excess  of  exports   700  729  560  322  319 

The  value  of  Netherlands  East  Indies  exports  in  recent  years  reached  their 
highest  peak  in  1925  with  a  value  of  1,813,000,000  florins.  From  1925  exports 
have  been  on  the  downward  trend,  although  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1927. 
It  is  certain  that  the  1931  figures  will  show  an  even  greater  falling  off.  Imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years,  have  shown  a  steady 
increase  since  1924.  Imports  at  that  time  were  valued  at  703,000,000  fl.,  reaching 
the  record  total  shown  above  in  1929.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  imports  and 
exports  during  1930  both  showed  a  decrease  of  265,000,000  fl.  compared  with 
1929.  It  will  be  seen  that  imports  and  exports  are  gradually  drawing  closer 
together.  In  1931  it  is  probable  that  exports  will  show  a  decline  much  greater 
than  imports,  thus  once  again  reducing  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 

exports 

The  price  of  export  produce,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  from  this 
office  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1417  (March  283 
1931),  continued  more  or  less  on  a  downward  trend  all  through  1930.  Further- 
more, quantities  as  well  as  prices  decreased  due  to  the  general  depression. 

The  following  are  the  main  groups  of  export  products  with  the  quantities 
shipped  and  values  for  the  three  years,  1928,  1929  and  1930  compared. 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Gross  Weight  in  1,000  Kg. 

Value  in  1,000  G 

uilders 

Animal  products  and  their  manufac- 

41,309 

43,045 

38,823 

25.824 

30,018 

25,032 

Rubber  and  guttapercha  

289,911 

318.002 

295.7!)(i 

278.736 

233,806 

172,478 

92,153 

98.036 

98.964 

67,355 

75,650 

66,177 

116,948 

83,447 

62,753 

81,444 

69,553 

35,669 

Oil  seeds  and  vegetables  containing 

583,160 

584,520 

503.182 

146,387 

131,318 

100,930 

Sugar,  all  kinds  

3,068,118 

2,981,429 

2,836,190 

375,640 

311,603 

254,096 

72.118 

75,406 

80,155 

89,543 

85,883 

90.033 

511,612 

273,821 

136,874 

33,787 

21,049 

13,882 

Tea  

80.087 

82,795 

81,865 

98.218 

86,086 

69,533 

73,725 

81,065 

91,047 

38.274 

35,018 

39.350 

944,361 

922,515 

S!  LI  42 

79,477 

78,173 

59,403 

Mineral  oil  and  products  

3,608,967 

4,442,234 

4,805,922 

150,159 

185,169 

189,249 

Cement,  ores,  base  metals  and  sul- 

1 1 5.699 

115,655 

95,107 

99,556 

82.577 

71,687 

Goods  of  sundry  nature  

6.920 

8,225 

6,82S 

14,768 

50,748 

20,922 

Foreign    products    except    gold  and 

silver  

7.157 

7,290 

9,662 

3.378 

3,589 

4,021 

66 

72 

69 

7,335 

7,562 

7,306 
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Tapioca  suffered  the  greatest  decrease  in  quantity  shipped,  and  rubber  the 
greatest  decline  in  value,  approximately  61,000,000  fl.  Sugar  suffered  heavily 
in  value,  the  total  decrease  for  the  year  being  approximately  57,000,000  fl. 
Tobacco,  fibres  and  mineral  oil  were  the  only  three  products  of  importance  to 
show  any  increase  in  either  quantity  or  value. 


DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

There  was  no  outstanding  change  in  the  destinations  of  exports.  The  chief 
countries  to  which  exports  were  shipped  were: — 

Main  Destinations 

Netherlands  

Singapore   

British  India  

China  and  Hongkong  

Japan  and  Formosa  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

United  States  

Australia  

Scandinavia  

Canada  

All  other  countries  

Total  exports   614.2    1,458.0    1,203.0  100.00    100.00  100.00 


1913 

1929 

1930 

1913 

1929 

1930 

Values  iii 

Percentages  of 

Mill 

ions  of  Gui 

lders 

Total  Exports 

172.6 

235.8 

212. 

0 

28.1 

16.2 

17, 

,60 

109.7 

306.8 

251. 

3 

18.0 

21.0 

20 

,90 

88.9 

143.6 

133. 

1 

14.5 

9.9 

11 

,10 

51.9 

100.6 

95. 

6 

8.4 

6.9 

7 

,90 

35.8 

48.0 

45. 

6 

5.8 

3.3 

3 

,80 

26.7 

59.5 

33. 

3 

4.3 

4.1 

2, 

,80 

24.0 

129.8 

98. 

6 

3.9 

8.9 

8 

.20 

14.3 

37.4 

24. 

5 

2.3 

2.6 

2 

.00 

13.3 

168.9 

146. 

4 

2.1 

11.6 

12 

.20 

12.8 

37.1 

28. 

2 

2.1 

2.6 

2 

.30 

0.9 

16.9 

13. 

2 

0.1 

1.2 

1 

.10 

0.69 

0. 

,7 

0.05 

0.05 

0 

.06 

63.1 

172.9 

120. 

5 

10.4 

11.6 

10 

.0i 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Canada's  imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were  valued  at  $476,530 
(Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics)  compared  with  $661,227  in  1929.  As  in  the 
case  of  imports  into  Canada,  large  quantities  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
products  are  shipped  to  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  whence  they  are  trans- 
shipped and  forwarded  on  to  Canada.  The  United  States  thus  receives  the 
credit  for  these  imports.  The  following  table  lists  the  more  important  commod- 
ities exported  to  Canada  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during  1930: — 

Commodity 
Pepper — 

Total  

Canada  

Coffee  (shelled)  — 

Total  

Canada   

Groundnuts — 

Total   . 

Canada   

Coconut  oil — 

Total  .  .   . .  f  

Canada   

Tapioca — 

Total  

Canada  .•  

Tea- 
Total   • 

Canada   

Fibres — • 

Total  :  

Canada  •    .  Jfe--  * 

Kapoc — 

Total   *  • 

Canada   

Pandan  hats — 

Total  (pieces)  

Canada  (pieces)  

Cinnamon — - 

Total   •  -4M--  -  la 

Canada   


Kilograms 

Guilders 

26,995,736 

31,023,166 

216,808 

263,934 

21,215,271 

14,638.352 

53,691 

44,296 

10,936,824 

2,233,478 

383,897 

76,004 

14,655,096 

5,457.839 

348,617 

126,687 

87,085,537 

11,358,468 

504,184 

88,365 

60,418.869 

54,142,733 

15,538 

14,161 

67,021,021 

22,892,425 

59,962 

19,673 

20,007,032 

15,137.738 

21,329 

15,753 

19,609,130 

3,338.030 

780,600 

50,724 

2,339,857 

646.015 

32,090 

8.140 
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IMPORTS 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  covering  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities, from  foodstuffs  and  clothing  to  all  kinds  of  machinery,  have  fallen 
below  the  1928  level.  A  further  reduction  in  1931  is  anticipated,  because  capital 
is  not  interested  during  these  times  and  expenditure  on  capital  account  is  prac- 
tically stopped  on  all  estates.  Furthermore,  with  lowered  wages,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  individual  is  now  much  smaller. 

The  total  imports  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  as  stated  above,  for  1930 
were  valued  at  901,000,000  fl.,  a  decrease  of  265,000,000  fl.  from  1929.  The 
products  most  affected  were  yarns  and  textiles,  with  a  fall  of  nearly  70,000,000 
guilders.  Metals,  machinery  and  vehicles,  which  include  automobiles,  account 
for  a  further  decrease  of  nearly  100,000,000  guilders.  The  import  houses  most 
severely  affected  during  1930  have  been  those  firms  devoted  principally  to  piece 
goods,  who  have  not  only  had  to  face  the  present  depression,  but  also  to  compete 
with  Japanese  trade  which  is  rapidly  obtaining  complete  control  of  the  piece 
goods  market  in  this  area. 

Canada's  share  of  the  total  imports  was  small.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  credits  Canada  with  having  exported  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
in  1930  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,242,891  compared  with  $2,726,732  in  1929.  Local 
statistics  for  Java  and  Madura  give  imports  from  Canada  at  $1,016,799. 

Although  Java  statistics  show  a  falling  off  in  imports  from  Canada  for  last 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  range  of  com- 
modities imported.  This  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  the  situation,  as  the  greater 
the  number  of  commodities  introduced  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  now, 
the  greater  will  be  the  opportunities  for  increasing  the  total  trade  when  con- 
ditions improve. 

The  commodities  listed  in  local  statistics  as  imported  from  Canada  are  given 
below.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  and  value  imported  from  Canada,  the  total 
imports  are  also  given  so  that  a  manufacturer  may  see  the  extent  of  the  market. 
In  most  cases  there  is  ample  room  to  increase  sales  if  already  shipping  to  Java, 
and  if  not,  the  market  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  Canadian  exporters  who 
are  new  to  the  field  making  an  attempt  to  obtain  their  share  of  the  trade. 

Total  Imports  From  Canada 


Commodity 

Kg. 

Guilders 

Kg. 

Guilders 

637,177 

893,165 

652 

1,033 

51.149,597 

8,817,066 

189,641 

31.462 

Sweet  condensed  milk  

2,924,060 

1,614.710 

1,950 

1,083 

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen,  smoked  and 

cooked,   salted   salmon,  mackerel 

and  anchovies  in  bulk  

267.063 

274,781 

1.838 

1,724 

Canned  salmon  

188,753 

154,953 

5,295 

2,097 

Canned  sardines  

4,174,271 

1,354.189 

96.142 

44.366 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  

103,621,498 

14,249,327 

396,604 

58,193 

Shoes,  boots  and  sandals  (chiefly  can- 

Pairs 

Doz.  Pairs 

vas-topped  rubber-soled  shoes)    .  . 

197,751 

1,504,630 

3,063 

91,434 

Kg. 

Kg. 

3,701,234 

12,672.966 

1,862 

3,455 

Piece  poods,  other,  n.o.p  

1,469,799 

2,732.523 

5,233 

15,527 

Sail  cloth  (cotton  duck)  

418,667 

776,100 

13,673 

21,873 

Pieces 

Pieces 

2,448,626 

723,354 

2,860 

1,979 

Aluminium  wire  for  electric  lines  .  . 

8.210 

8,380 

8.161 

8,305 

5.262 

12.283.974 

952 

1,592.  Hi!) 

2,678 

3,719,021 

177 

272,761 

55 

108,255 

25 

43,577 

Kg. 

Kg. 

1,067.220 

1,541,172 

58,557 

121,437 

397,720 

1,188,298 

23,944 

52,979 

Power  driven  implements  for  metal, 

Pieces 

Pieces 

1,743 

1,309,493 

21 

2,144 
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j.  ota  i  l 

nports 

From  Canada 

Commodity 

Kg. 

Guilders 

Kg. 

Guilders 

570,181 

1,028,475 

211 

1,489 

1,101,142 

1,180,061 

363 

1,510 

Weighing  ami  measuring  implements, 

n.o.p  •"*. . .  

A  no  AT  o 

403,01 2 

anx  con 
OZOjOZU 

1,843 

1,886 

Pieces 

Pieces 

983,064 

1,069,834 

10,867 

8,448 

Automobile  tires,  outer  covers  ..    .  . 

235,488 

6,499,334 

3,727 

130,095 

Automobile  tires,  inner  tubes  

196,871 

897,197 

3,145 

14,893 

Automobile  tires,  solid  tires,  cusbion 

Kg. 

Kg. 

tires,  etc 

244,393 

266,304 

2.113 

2,790 

Rubber  bose,  n.o.p  

l',923 

1,734 

1,799 

2,984 

Rubber  manufactures  

116,950 

201,709 

5.218 

3,923 

Compound  belting  otber  thau  leather 

159,816 

440,272 

1,575 

4,838 

839,727 

570,451 

1,562 

1,304 

Total  

2,541,998 

$1,016,799 

In  addition  to  the  products  shown  above,  it  is  known  that  the  following 
articles  were  also  exported  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  both 
in  1929  and  1930:  upper  leather,  canned  pilchards,  book  paper,  shoe  tacks, 
articles  manufactured  of  aluminum,  clocks,  medicinal  and  proprietary  prepara- 
tions, soda  and  sodium  compounds,  and  stationery. 

Canada's  share  in  the  import  of  flour  is  still  very  small.  Australia  is 
naturally  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  over  95  per  cent  of  the  total.  On  the 
other  hand,  Holland  supplies  133,000  kilograms,  which  is  more  than  Canada's 
share.  It  is  now  hoped,  however,  that  with  the  present  fast  steamship  service 
from  Vancouver  to  this  territory,  and  as  soon  as  Australian  exchange  becomes 
normal  again,  Canada's  exports  of  flour  to  Java  will  show  a  considerable 
increase. 

Condensed  milk  is  another  commodity  in  which  Canada  should  be  securing 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade.  Competition  in  canned  milk  of  any  kind  is 
exceptionally  keen.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Australia,  Holland  and 
Switzerland. 

Fresh  frozen  fish  imports  from  Canada,  consisting  chiefly  of  salmon  from 
British  Columbia,  increased  slightly  over  1929.  There  is  also  every  prospect 
that  sales  will  continue  to  increase  during  1931.  In  canned  fish,  however,  the 
California  sardine  still  controls  the  market  so  that  canned  salmon  and  canned 
sardines  from  Eastern  Canada  have  continued  to  suffer. 

Imports  of  canvas-topped  rubber-soled  shoes,  of  which  Canada  used  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  were  received 
during  1930  in  ever-increasing  quantities  from  Japan.  The  1931  figures  will  in 
all  probability  show  an  even  greater  decline  than  the  1930  imports  in  shipments 
from  Canada. 

Motor  cars  and  accessories  fell  off  considerably  during  1930  and  will  show 
a  still  greater  falling  off  in  1931.  This,  however,  is  not  due  to  special  competition 
from  any  other  country  but  simply  to  the  present  depression. 

Imports  of  Canadian  gramoplione  records,  which  were  first  introduced  in 
1930,  are  satisfactory.   The  1931  figures  will  probably  double  those  of  1930. 

Imports  of  rubber  belting  and  rubber  hose  declined  due  to  sugar  estates 
doing  the  very  minimum  of  replacement. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

During  1930  there  was  no  great  change  in  countries  of  origin.  Japan  con- 
tinued to  increase  her  share  of  the  imports  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  years  to  come.  In  1928  Japan's  decreased  trade  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  Japanese  boycott  at  that  time.  Since  then,  however,  her  share  has  been 
constantly  increasing.   This  has  been  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Europe  in  gen- 
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eral  and  England  and  Holland  in  particular.  In  both  cases  textiles  have  been 
the  one  big  commodity  in  which  Japan  has  increased  her  trade  enormously.  The 
United  States  during  1930  showed  a  decrease,  but  this  is  almost  entirely 
accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  automobile  imports  and  in  accessories  and 
machinery  lines.  Singapore,  which  at  one  time  was  such  a  great  transhipment 
port  to  Java,  continues  to  decline  in  this  function  with  more  shipments  coming 
in  direct  from  the  countries  of  origin.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  import- 
ant countries  with  their  share  of  imports  in  millions  of  guilders  and  also  the 
percentage  of  total  imports.  These  figures  do  not  include  government  purchases 
which  come  almost  entirely  from  Holland. 

1928  1929  1930  1929 

Million      Per       Million      Per      Million     Per  =100% 
PI.        Cent         Fl.         Cent        Fl.        Cent  Inc.  or  Dec. 


Netherlands   171.83  18.12  186.78  17.75  139.95  16.79  -25.07 

Japan  (includ.  Formosa)  93.68  9.88  114.84  10.91  100.12  12.01  -12.82 

Singapore   110.42  11.64  111.63  10.68  93.19  11.18  -16.52 

United  States   96.38  10.16  130.48  12.40  89.51  10.74  -31.40 

Great  Britain   119.11  12.56  116.20  11.04  87.24  10.47  -24.92 

Germany   102.98  10.86  114.75  10.90  84.36  10.12  -26.48 

British  India   45.14  4.76  36.92  5.41  60.79  7.29  +  6.80 

Australia   26.00  2.74  26.53  2.52  25.11  3.01  -  5.35 

China   18.87  1.99  18.74  1.78  18.32  2.20  -  2.24 

French  Indo-China  ..   ..  23.49  2.48  29.01  2.81.  17.32  2.08  -41.51 

Canada   3.20  0.34  7.93  0.75  3.09  0.37  -61.03 

All  other  countries  .  .    ..  132.25  14.50  137.91  13.10  114.50  13.73  -16.97 


Total   948.35    100.00    1,052.32    100.00    833.50    100.00  -20.79 


FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

The  prospects  of  increased  trade  with  Canada  are  bright — brighter  than  ever 
before — due  to  the  regular  shipping  service  between  Vancouver  and  Java.  It 
is  also  possible  to  ship  now  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  via  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships  out  of  Montreal  to  Vancouver  and  then  tranship  to  the  Silver-Java- 
Pacific  Line  at  a  very  competitive  rate. 

Following  the  practice  of  previous  years,  a  list  of  selected  imports  is  given 
in  which  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete,  or  if  competing,  should  be  capable 
of  increasing  her  sales.  The  total  imports  are  stated  for  each  commodity  and 
the  chief  sources  of  supply: — 

Beer. — Imports  of  bottled  beer  were  valued  at  approximately  $1,627,000, 
with  Germany  supplying  more  than  half  the  quantity. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Total  imports  during  1930  were  approximately  57  metric 
tons  compared  with  129  metric  tons  in  1929.  Imports  are  chiefly  from  British 
India  and  Holland.  Table  potatoes  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  53  tons, 
almost  entirely  from  Holland. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Imports  amounted  to  103,621  metric  tons  compared 
with  11,273  metric  tons  in  1929.  The  sources  were  chiefly  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  but  the  United  States  supplied  17,200  tons  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Underclothing,  Knitted  Goods. — Total  imports  under  this  heading  were 
valued  at  $1,028,000  compared  with  $1,639,000  in  1929.  Japan  supplied  over 
80  per  cent. 

Biscuits. — Imports  for  1930  were  valued  at  $948,000,  with  Holland  and 
Australia  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  From  the  United  States  Pacific  coast 
imports  were  valued  at  $570. 

Wrapping  Paper. — Imports  amounted  to  4,459  metric  tons  valued  at 
$623,000.   Holland  and  Germany  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports. 
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Paper  Bags  and  Boxes. — Imports  amounted  to  818  tons  valued  at  approx- 
imately $238,000.   Japan  and  Holland  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Hams. — Imports  amounted  to  522  metric  tons  valued  at  $263,000,  chiefly 
from  Australia. 

Patent  Upper  Leather. — Imports  showed  a  considerable  decline  during 
1930.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  imports  valued 
at  $120,000.   Total  imports  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  $157,400. 

Gramophones. — Imports  were  valued  at  $386,000  in  1930,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable decline  from  1929,  when  imports  were  valued  at  $533,000.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  are  the  main  sources  of  supply. 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli. — Imports  amounted  to  approximately  2,198 
metric  tons  valued  at  $493,000.   China  was  the  main  source  of  supply. 

Preserved  Vegetables  of  All  Kinds. — Imports  were  valued  at  approximately 
$395,000.   Holland  and  the  United  States  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Cheese. — Imports  amounted  to  758  metric  tons  valued  at  $343,000,  chiefly 
from  Holland. 

Hosiery,  n.o.p. — Imports  were  valued  at  $258,600,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  $98,144,  and  France  with  $53,700. 

Apples. — Imports  of  apples  showTed  an  increase  in  1930;  the  total  value 
amounted  to  $151,000  as  against  $119,000  for  1929. 

Printing  Inks. — Printing  inks  are  imported  chiefly  from  Holland  and 
Germany.  Total  imports  during  1930  amounted  to  183  metric  tons  valued  at 
$100,000. 

Steel  Furniture. — Steel  furniture  was  imported  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  with  total  imports  from  all  countries  valued  at  $144,200. 

Steel  drum  imports  were  valued  at  $80,000,  and  were  chiefly  from  Holland 
and  Germany. 

Diatomite. — This  commodity  is  imported  chiefly  from  Holland  with  sup- 
plies also  coming  from  the  United  States.  Total  imports  were  approximately 
2,785  metric  tons  valued  at  $72,000. 

Building  material,  including  such  articles  as  plaster  board,  building  boards, 
made  of  wood  pulp,  etc.  Imports  amounted  to  380  tons  valued  at  $18,500.  This 
is  a  considerable  increase  over  1929  when  imports  were  only  89  tons  valued  at 
$5,000.  The  chief  source  of  supply  for  building  materials  coming  under  this 
heading  is  the  United  States  with  359  tons,  and  probably  consists  of  the  material 
known  as  Celotex. 

Rolled  Oats. — 475  metric  tons  were  imported  during  1930  valued  at  approx- 
imately $93,000.    The  United  States  supplied  414  tons. 

NEW    CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN    TRADE  AGREEMENT 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  22,  1931. — The  revised,  extended  and  much  more  compre- 
hensive reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Australia  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Parliaments  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  at 
practically  the  same  moment  (Canberra  being  fifteen  hours  in  time  ahead  of 
Ottawa)  on  July  14  and  15  respectively.  The  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  has  been  generously  acclaimed  in  both  countries  and  its  objective 
in  conserving  mutual  interests  and  increasing  inter-Empire  trade  has  been 
recognized  in  editorials  and  reviews  in  Australian  papers  as  well  as  in  press 
cablegrams  received  from  Canada. 
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In  sequence  to  the  newspaper  publication  of  the  schedules,  this  office  has 
received  many  inquiries  from  both  importers  of  goods  previously  imported 
from  foreign  countries  and  exporters  of  Australian  products,  besides  receiving 
letters  from  other  importing  centres  relative  to  the  incidence  of  the  new  duties, 
together  with  several  cablegrams  from  Canada,  thus  indicating  the  wide  interest 
being  taken  in  the  development  of  trade  between  the  two  greatest  dependencies 
of  the  Empire. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  either  continent  so  aptly  and  opportunely  supple- 
ment each  other  that,  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  distance  by  improved  methods 
of  transit,  the  main  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  trade  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
reciprocity's  swept  away. 

When  Australian  finances  have  been  adjusted,  and  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  Commonwealth  is  restored,  the  full  benefits  of  the  new  Trade 
Agreement  can  with  confidence  be  anticipated  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 
Indeed  to  our  knowledge  some  orders  have  already  been  diverted  from  former 
foreign  sources  of  supply  to  Canadian  industries. 

While  these  markets  are  well  catered  for,  the  "bond  of  Empire"  sentiment 
is  strong,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  profit  in  this  respect  by  endeav- 
ouring to  increase  their  Australian  business — under  the  new  Trade  Agreement — 
by  constantly  studying  the  requirements  of  this  market,  and  in  doing  so  they 
are  assured  of  the  fullest  co-operation  of  this  office. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  22,  1931. — The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  last 
year,  is  submitted  thus: — 

Merchandise  Merchandise 
July  1  to  May  31  Imported  Exported 

1929-  30    £124,458,341  £89,119,381 

1930-  31    56,939,075  82,304,930 

Decrease  1930-31    £  67,519,266       £  6,814,451 

Exports  of  merchandise  exceeded  the  imports  in  the  eleven  months  by 
£25,365,855.  In  the  similar  period  of  1930-31,  the  exports  of  bullion  and  specie 
aggregated  £8,721,412  compared  with  £27,052,017  in  the  eleven  months  of 
1929-30. 

Imports  during  May  totalled  £3,025,790  as  compared  with  £8,684,112  in 
May,  1930,  being  a  decline  of  £5,658,322  in  the  total  import  trade  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year.  A  reduction  in 
imports  was  shown  in  a  great  majority  of  items,  the  principal  being  in  metals 
and  manufactures  of  metal;  machines  and  machinery;  iron  and  steel;  electric 
machinery  and  appliances;  printing  paper;  timber;  oils  and  petrol.  The  estimated 
value  of  imports  in  Australian  currency  is  approximately  £64,000,000. 

Exports  in  May  totalled  £6,845,353  (Australian  currency) — including  bullion 
valued  at  £221,751 — indicating  a  reduction  of  £1,578,353  below  the  exports  of 
£8,423,706  in  May,  1930.  Appreciable  increases  in  exports  in  the  month  were 
in  wheat,  butter,  zinc,  gold  and  coal,  while  inversely  there  were  substantial 
decreases  in  wool,  meats,  hides  and  skins,  flour,  ores  and  concentrates  and  lead, 

THE  PROPOSED  AUSTRALIAN  CONVERSION  LOAN 

At  the  closing  of  this  mail,  some  of  the  State  Parliaments  have  not  yet 
passed  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  evolved,  at  the  recent  Premiers' 
Conference  in  Melbourne,  to  rehabilitate  Australian  finances  in  both  oversea 
and  domestic  commitments. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  these  essential  requirements  will  be  enacted  this  week, 
after  which  the  Federal  Parliament  will  adjourn  for  a  month  or  more  to  enable 
the  Government  to  complete  the  details  of  converting  about  £600,000,000  of 
internal  loan-  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  and  arranging  for  unfunded  and  other 
indebtedness  in  London. 

The  position  has  become  more  accentuated  by  the  New  South  Wales  Gov- 
ernmenl  failing  to  provide  some  £3,834,149  for  the  payment  of  interest  in  London 
and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  in  New  York.  To  prevent  default,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  had  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  This  week  New  South  Wales 
has  applied  to  the  Federal  Loan  Council  for  an  advance  of  several  millions 
sterling  to  adjust  commitments  due  this  week  and  in  August,  but  no  decision 
has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

Unquestionably,  the  half-year  ended  on  June  30  was  the  most  difficult  yet 
experienced  by  Australia,  as,  in  addition  to  the  general  financial  and  trading 
depression,  many  old-established  commercial  houses  realized  on  their  assets 
and  retired  from  business,  whilst  numerous  trading  companies  and  private  firms 
have  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  or  have  been  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
recovery  to  normal  trading  conditions  depends  upon  good  seasons  and  fair  prices 
for  primary  products,  but  the  process  will  be  a  gradual  one. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  return  sets  out  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  financial  vear  (ended  on  June  30), 
1930-31:— 

Revenue       Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth  *   *      £  10,756,899 

New  South  Wales   £40.618,302  £49,557.768  8,939,460 

Victoria   25,051,790  27,667,116  2.615.326 

South  Australia   10,725.778  12,545,268  1,819.490 

Queensland   15,072.652  15.914.695  842,043 

Western  Australia   8.686,756  10.107.295  1.420,539 

Tasmania   2,609,290  2,854,394  245,104 


Combined  deficit  for  vear  1930-31    £  26,638.867 

$129,464,893 


*  Figures  not  aATailable. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat.— Iii  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  exports 
of  Australian  wheat,  and  the  market  at  this  date  is  without  animation.  Yet, 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  shipments  of  wheat  are  over  three  time  greater  owing 
to  the  larger  yield  during  the  last  season.  The  prevailing  low  prices  may  further 
reduce  exports  as  holders  of  wheat,  in  the  hope  of  the  market  improving,  are 
now  reluctant  to  sell. 

Recently  a  plebiscite  was  taken  of  wheat-growers  in  the  States  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  in  respect  to  forming  a  compulsory  wheat  marketing 
pool,  but  in  both  States  marked  majorities  were  recorded  against  the  proposal. 

Climatic  conditions  generally  have  continued  unfavourable  in  the  wheat- 
growing  areas,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  next  season's  harvest  is 
unlikely  to  produce  more  than  a  surplus  of  100,000,000  bushels  for  export  in 
wheat  and  flour  equivalent. 

With  less  than  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  unsold,  Australia  is  an  unim- 
portant factor  in  the  world's  demand. 

To-day's  quotation  on  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  is  nominally  2s.  6d.  (61  cents) 
per  bushel  f.o.b.  main  ports,  being  a  reduction  of  Id.  (2  cents)  from  the  price 
ruling  on  June  18. 
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In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  seasons,  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  July  20,  were:  1928-29,  72,707,610 
bushels;  1929-30,  33,213,738  bushels;  and  1930-31,  108,805,867  bushels.  The 
total  quantity  of  wheat  (including  flour  equivalent)  exported  this  season  is 
stated  to  be  124,299,179  bushels. 

Flour. — Coinciding  with  the  market  conditions  ruling  on  wheat,  the  exports 
of  Australian  flour  during  the  last  four  weeks  have  been  in  rilling  business  which 
had  been  placed  earlier,  and  the  trade  is  without  buoyancy.  There  is  always  a 
regular  demand  from  Java  and  adjacent  countries,  but  recently  even  this  trade 
has  been  considerably  less  than  usual.  Some  milling  companies  advise  that 
unless  there  is  an  early  improvement  they  may  cease  operations  as  they  have 
ample  stocks  on  hand  for  domestic  requirements  and  some  surplus  to  export. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — ■ 

£  s. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   5    0  ($24  33) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   5    5  (  25  55) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   5  15  (  27  98) 

Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  Australian  flour  since  the  opening  of 
the  season  on  December  1  down  to  July  20,  1931,  compare  with  the  similar 
period  of  previous  years  as  follows:  1928-29,  360,932  tons;  1929-30,  281,217  tons; 
and  1930-31,  321,319  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  oversea  freight  rates 
quoted  on  May  13,  with  the  exception  that  the  rates  to  Port  Said,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe  have  been  reduced  by  about  2s.  (49  cents)  per  ton. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  18,  1931. — Business  conditions  during  recent  weeks  have 
shown  no  marked  change.  Trade  generally  has  been  quiet  and  in  most  businesses 
turnover  has  decreased.  Johannesburg  engineering  industries,  however,  report 
a  brisk  demand  for  supplies  from  the  mining  industry  and  future  prospects  are 
fairly  promising.  In  Cape  Town,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slackening  of  activity 
in  the  engineering  industry  has  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  numerous  employees, 
and  other  industries — confectionery,  boot  and  shoe,  building,  and  furniture 
manufacturing — have  remained  very  quiet.  Port  Elizabeth  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers report  steady  business,  but  quantities  ordered  are  apparently  some- 
what below  normal.  Manufacturers  of  shoes  in  the  lower  price  ranges  are  feel- 
ing seriously  the  effects  of  present  heavy  importations  of  cheap  canvas  shoes 
from  the  Orient. 

Winter  prospects  for  farming  remain  good  throughout  the  country.  Increased 
plantings  of  wheat  and  feed  crops  are  noted  in  several  farming  areas,  and  the 
condition  of  live  stock  in  general  is  good.  The  local  maize  market  has  recently 
firmed  following  the  promulgation  of  the  Mealie  Control  Act,  but  only  limited 
business  has  been  transacted  pending  the  publication  of  export  quota  figures. 

The  annual  statement  of  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Union  for  1930  has 
recently  been  issued,  and  makes  possible  a  brief  analysis  of  the  direction  of  the 
country's  overseas  trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  was  £57,930,747 
compared  with  £76,099,050  for  the  year  1929.  The  principal  countries  of  origin 
in  order  of  importance  were:  United  Kingdom  (£26,932,326),  United  States 
(£9,238,451),  Germany  (£3,694,735),  India  (£2,076,489),  Canada  (£2,050,640), 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Japan,  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Sweden.    The  Value 
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of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decrease  of  some  £6,000,000  as 
compared  to  the  1929  figure,  but  her  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  merchandise 
imported  increased  from  41-9  to  44-7  per  cent.  Other  parts  of  the  Empire  con- 
tributed 13-1  per  cent  as  against  14-0  per  cent  during  the  previous  year.  Foreign 
countries  accounted  for  42-2  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  as  compared  with 
44-1  per  cent  in  1929. 

With  reference  to  export  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  retained  her  place  as 
the  Union's  best  customer,  taking  produce  valued  at  £14,742,491  or  51-2  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  as  compared  to  52-9  in  1929.  Sales  to  other  parts  of  the 
British  Umpire  advanced  by  2  per  cent,  while  purchases  by  foreign  countries 
declined  from  43-3  per  cent  (in  1929)  to  43  per  cent  of  the  total.  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  Union's  most  important 
foreign  customers. 

MINING 

The  returns  of  the  Transvaal  gold-mining  industry  show  the  output  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  as  4,458,127  fine  ounces  valued  at  £18,936,919,  com- 
pared with  4,375,178  fine  ounces  valued  at  £18,584,576  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1930.  Group  profits  for  the  period  show  an  increase  of  £155,500  over 
those  earned  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

RHODESIA  AND  EAST  AFRICA 

The  results  of  restrictions  placed  on  the  export  of  cattle  and  meat  and 
dairy  products  following  upon  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the 
Colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia  are  being  seriously  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  trading 
community.  In  the  mining  area  of  Northern  Rhodesia  general  business  is 
depressed  as  a  result  of  the  curtailment  of  expenditure  by  the  mining  companies, 
but  in  other  centres  signs  of  increased  activity  are  evident  as  the  new  season's 
crops  are  coming  on  to  the  market. 

Bazaar  trade  in  East  Africa  is  reported  as  decidedly  dull.  Prospects  for 
the  coming  coffee  season  are  favourable  in  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  however,  as 
the  result  of  recent  beneficial  rains  in  those  territories.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  crop  prospects  for  maize  and  wheat,  as  the  locust  menace  is 
more  serious  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  The  whole  of  the  native-grown 
cotton  crop  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  provinces  of  Uganda  has  been  sold,  but 
local  and  overseas  markets  are  unsteady  in  tone,  and  decreased  prices  are  antici- 
pated. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  14,  1931. — Up  to  the  present  Great  Britain  has  experi- 
enced one  of  the  worst  summers  on  record.  Constant  heavy  rains,  accompanied 
by  high  winds  and  absence  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  have  seriously  jeopardized 
the  excellent  prospect  for  a  good  yield  of  cereals  and  other  crops  which  was 
anticipated  with  some  confidence  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  monthly  Government  agricultural  report  on  conditions  prevailing 
on  August  1  records  how  the  fine  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  June 
was  succeeded  by  most  unfavourable  conditions,  which  ruled  practically  every- 
where during  the  rest  of  July,  and  unfortunately  similar  adverse  weather  has 
characterized  almost  the  first  half  of  August. 

According  to  the  report,  stormy  rains  have  caused  some  damage  to  the 
wheat  and  other  corn  crops,  with  the  result  that  they  have  been  laid  in  many 
areas,  while  the  hay  harvest,  which  began  under  very  favourable  conditions, 
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has  been  subject  to  so  many  interruptions  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
crop  has  been  spoiled,  and  part  remains  uncut. 

CEREAL  CROPS 

Conditions  on  August  1  already  indicated  that  the  harvest  will  be  late 
this  year.  Continual  wet  weather  has  promoted  a  plentiful  growth  of  straw, 
but  the  absence  of  sun  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  maturing  of  the  grain.  It 
appears  inevitable  that,  even  if  weather  conditions  should  improve,  the  corn 
harvest  will  not  come  up  to  early  anticipations.  Harvesting,  moreover,  will  be 
difficult  in  many  districts. 

While  the  position  varies,  a  consideration  of  reports  received  from  all 
sections  shows  that  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  likely  to  be  under  average. 
For  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
will  be  about  17  cwts.  per  acre,  or  nearly  1  cwt.  above  that  of  1930  but  four- 
fifths  cwt.  below  the  average  of  the  ten  years. 

In  the  case  of  barley,  the  estimate  is  for  15|  cwts.,  which  is  about  equal 
to  the  ten  years'  average,  and  1  cwt.  more  than  in  1930. 

The  most  promising  crop  is  oats,  of  which  the  likely  yield  (15^  cwts.  per 
acre)  compares  with  15  cwt.  last  year  and  an  average  of  14J  cwts.  for  the 
period  1921-1930. 

Unfavourable  weather  has  reduced  the  expectation  from  the  early  fore- 
casts of  the  dimensions  of  the  bean  crop  which  is  now  likely  to  work  out  at 
16^  cwts.  per  acre,  or  f-cwt.  below  last  year,  but  slightly  above  the  ten  years' 
average.  As  regards  peas,  the  estimate  is  15  cwts.  per  acre,  in  comparison  with 
a  decennial  average  of  14  cwts.,  and  a  return  of  14|  cwts.  in  1930. 

In  submitting  the  following  table  forecasting  probable  production,  the 
Ministry  explain  that  these  estimates  were  made  when  practically  all  the  crops 
were  still  uncut,  and  are  consequently  subject  to  revision: 

Production, 
1931  1930  Forecast  1930 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   1.197.000       1.340.000       1,010.000  1,070.000 

Barley   1,029.000       1.020.000  789,000  737,000 

Oats   1.652.000       1,779,000       1,271,000  1.341,000 


HAY 

Following  the  good  start  made  during  the  fine  weather  at  the  end  of 
June,  harvesting  has  been  constantly  interrupted,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  hay  crop  remained  uncut  or  uncarted  at  the  end  of  July.  At 
the  same  time  the  yield  per  acre  of  seeds'  hay  is  still  estimated  at  31^  cwts., 
as  compared  with  29^  cwts.  in  1930.  and  a  ten  years'  average  of  27^  cwts., 
while  the  respective  figures  for  meadow  hay  are  22\,  22,  and  20  cwts.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  increased  yield  per  acre  will  more  than  counterbalance 
the  reduction  of  136,000  acres  in  this  year's  acreage.  The  report  remarks, 
however:  "It  is  inevitable  that  the  quality  of  the  crop  will  have  been  damaged 
by  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  harvested." 

Although  this  result  is  less  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated,  more 
especially  as  regards  quality,  it  seems  probable  that  the  abundance  of  this 
years'  cut,  supplemented  by  the  considerable  carry-over  of  hay  from  last 
season,  will  still  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  country  generally  over  the 
autumn  and  winter.  Consequently  the  position  remains  that  any  necessity 
for  importing  hay  will  be  restricted  to  such  districts  where  the  hay  crop  has 
been  spoiled.  It  is  moreover,  to  be  feared  that  the  low  prices  for  hay  which 
rule  would  be  unprofitable  to  Canadian  shippers,  even  taking  into  consideration 
the  advantage  of  ocean  freights  over  inland  costs  of  transportation  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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POTATOES 

Although  rarly  potatoes  were  lifted  in  good  condition  and  proved  to  be 
about  an  average  crop,  reports  on  the  main  crop  vary  considerably.  In 
England  and  Wales  it  has  suffered  from  excessive  rain  and  lack  of  sunshine, 
.ind  conditions  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  disease  in  most  districts.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  make  a  definite  forecast,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  crop  for  the 
whole  country  will  be  under  average. 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1931 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  August  report,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  the  customary  annual  report,  based  upon  returns 
supplied  bv  the  occupiers  of  agricultural  holdings  on  June  4,  1931. 

The  figures  reveal  a  still  further  net  reduction  in  total  acreage  under  ail 
crops  and  grass  in  England  and  Wales  amounting  to  102,000  acres,  and  a 
decrease  of  251,000  acres  (or  2-6  per  cent)  in  arable  land,  the  total  of  which 
has  new  fallen  to  9,582,000  acres.  As  regards  permanent  grass,  the  total 
acreage  under  hay  was  4,784,000  acres,  or  a  drop  of  267,000  acres  (5-3  per 
cent).  In  the  case  of  grazing  land,  however,  the  aggregate  of  which  was 
10,912,000  acres,  there  was  an  increase  of  416,000  acres  (or  4  per  cent).  The 
net  result  is  that  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  is  recorded  in  the  total  of  permanent 
grassland. 

As  regards  the  cereal  and  other  crops,  the  reduced  acreage  of  wheat  and 
oats  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  decrease  is,  however,  general  in  most  of 
the  important  items  on  the  list,  a  notable  feature  being  the  shrinkage  in  the 
sugar  beet  acreage  by  practically  one-third. 

Exceptions  are  potatoes — the  land  under  which  has  increased  from 
424,700  tons  to  446,900  tons — and  a  small  advance  in  barley  also  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  report. 

As  regards  livestock,  there  has  been  a  uniform  increase  except  in  horses. 
On  June  4  the  aggregate  of  cattle  on  agricultural  holdings  in  England  and 
Wales  was  6,064,300  in  comparison  with  5,849,800  in  1930,  or  an  increase  of 
3-7  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  sheep  the  augmentation  was  8-8  per  cent,  the 
1931  aggregate  being  17,745,400  head.  The  feature  was  even  more  notable 
as  regards  pigs,  which  by  increasing  from  2,310,300  in  1930  to  2,777,700, 
exhibited  a  rise  of  20-2  per  cent.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  horses 
fell  away  by  22,900  or  2-4  per  cent. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  IRELAND 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  August  6,  1931. — The  past  three  months  have  shown  the  first  seri- 
ous indication  of  economic  depression  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  although  in 
Northern  Ireland  the  two  major  industries  of  shipbuilding  and  linen  manufac- 
turing have  been  in  a  bad  way  for  a  long  time. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY 

The  Irish  Free  State  export  trade  is  confined  largely  to  agricultural  produce 
and  live  stock,  which  are  sold  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  but,  despite  the  continued 
depression  in  that  country,  the  demand  for  these  food  products  remained  at  a 
high  level  until  recently.  This  was  especially  true  with  regard  to  cattle,  which 
are  normally  shipped  to  England  in  annual  quantities  of  something  over  600,000 
head.    A  very  serious  blow  was  dealt  this  trade  when  in  June  an  outbreak  of 
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foot  and  mouth  disease  occurred  in  England,  originating  in  the  Belfast  area, 
and  resulting  in  a  temporary  but  complete  embargo  on  the  imports  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  etc.,  into  Great  Britain  from  all  Ireland.  The  embargo  continued 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  paralysing  the  industry  and  causing  a  loss  to  Ireland 
estimated  at  $100,000  per  week. 

Other  branches  of  the  agricultural  industry  have  also  suffered  a  bad  year 
to  date.  Since  July,  1930,  the  country  has  experienced  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  rain.  Crops  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  earlier  in  the  year 
have,  in  many  cases,  been  greatly  reduced  or  nearly  ruined  on  account  of  the 
excessive  moisture.  One  of  the  most  serious  results  has  been  in  connection  with 
the  potato  crop.  Normally,  the  production  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  extends  to 
over  4,000,000  long  tons,  but  this  year  it  is  anticipated  that  the  figure  will  be 
greatly  reduced  on  account  of  blight  which  has  become  very  widespread.  So 
serious  has  the  situation  become  that  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  saving  enough  sufficiently  good  stock  for  seeding  purposes. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  period  ending  May  31,  1931,  recently  issued,  show 
a  drop  in  both  imports  and  exports.  For  the  twelve  months  the  figures  are  as 
follows: — 

Year  ending 


May,  1931  Imports  Exports 

1925    £66,210,715  £47,836,292 

1926    61.201,708  41,859,293 

1927    61.681,233  42,148,555 

1928    59,977,673  44,674,387 

1929    61.003.253  46,111,333 

1930    60,598,237  48,537,723 

1931    52,709,500  40.806,932 


It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  most  recent  period  both  imports  and  exports  are 
the  lowest  in  value  since  1925. 

PORT  OF  BELFAST 

Recently  published  returns  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  show 
that  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  a  general  decrease  in  trading- 
was  noticed,  especially  in  the  linen  and  shipbuilding  industries.  The  imports 
of  coal  through  that  port,  however,  increased  by  some  3,000  tons,  while  butter 
and  tobacco  imports  are  also  up.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle  shipments  are  off 
by  more  than  10,000  head. 

RAILWAY  RETURNS 

Railway  returns  for  the  six  months  are  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1930  by  a  substantial  amount  and  while  the  decrease  in  traffic  is  somewhat 
counterbalanced  by  a  further  extension  in  bus  services,  the  continued  shrinkage 
in  rail  traffic  is  highly  unfavourable. 

BANKING 

The  first  six  months  of  this  year  have  been  satisfactory  as  regards  the  four 
Irish  Banks  which  issue  half-yearly  returns.  The  aggregate  profits  showed  an 
increase  of  about  £3,000;  deposits  were  up  by  £900,000;  but  advances  to  cus- 
tomers showed  a  decrease  of  £653,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1930. 

FREE  STATE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  Irish  Free  State  Exchequer  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931 — viz. 
April  1,  to  June  30 — give  the  figures  for  revenue  and  expenditure  as  £5,055,528 
and  £6,268,146,  respectively,  indicating  a  deficit  of  £1,212,618.    The  revenue 
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for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  amounted  to  £5,789,810,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £5,888,853.  This  quarter's  returns  are  thus  less  than  these  as 
regards  revenue  by  £734,282,  with  an  increased  expenditure  of  £379,293. 

Excise  is  responsible  for  the  heaviest  decrease  in  revenue,  being  £635,000 
less  than  lasi  year;  income  tax  is  lower  by  £216,000,  and  all  other  items,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  show  decreases.  These  four  are  customs  (increased  by 
£]  13,000),  excess  profits,  post  office,  and  "other  receipts". 

GERMAN  WHEAT  SITUATION 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

PROVISIONAL  CROP  ESTIMATE 

Hamburg,  August  12,  1931. — The  German  Statistical  Bureau  have  issued 
their  estimates  of  the  German  grain  yields  based  on  the  condition  of  the  crops 
a1  the  beginning  of  August.  In  general  the  estimated  yields  per  hectare 
(2-471  acres)  show  only  slight  changes  from  the  estimates  previously  pub- 
lished, which  were  based  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  would  indicate  that  no  considerable  harm  has  been  done  by  the  prevalence 
of  rainy  weather  and  thunder  storms  in  July. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  yields  per  hectare  based  on  the 
condition  of  the  crops  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  total  estimated 
yields  converted  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  areas  cultivated  with  the  different 
grains,  together  with  the  final  estimates  for  the  1930  crop: — 


Final  Estimate 

Estimated  Total  of  Total 

Yield  in  estimated  Yield  in 

Kind  of  Grain                         100  Kg.  Yield  in  1930  in 

per  Hectare  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Winter  rye                                              16.4  7,100,000  7,600.000 

Summer  rye                                              13.3  100,000  90,000 

Winter  wheat                                          21.0  3,900,000  3.400,000 

Summer  wheat                                        20.7  590,000  340,000 

Spelt                                                       13.2  140,000  140,000 

Winter  barley                                         22.2  500,000  480,000 

Summer  barley                                        19.1  2,650,000  2.380,000 

Oats                                                        19.6  6,580,000  5.660,000 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  total  yield  of  rye  is  expected  to  be  490,000  metric 
tons  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and  that  the  wheat  crop  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  750,000  metric  tons  (27,550,000  bushels).  These 
changes  reflect  the  decrease  in  the  area  cultivated  with  rye  and  the  21-2  per 
cent  increase  in  the  area  planted  with  wheat.  The  increase  in  the  total  yield 
of  barley  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  greater  area  cultivated  with  this  grain. 
There  was  a  decrease  this  year  in  the  area  sown  to  oats,  but  as  the  estimated 
yield  per  hectare  is  better  than  last  year  a  larger  crop  is  anticipated. 

BREAD  GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS 

Germany  is  estimated  to  require  during  the  1931-32  crop  year  a  total  of 
around  7,000,000  metric  tons  of  rye,  so  that  the  rye  crop  should  just  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  requirements.  This  includes  a  quantity  of  rye  for  fodder  pur- 
poses equal  to  the  amount  so  used  in  the  past  crop  year. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  the  German  requirements  for  the  crop  year  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  around  4,800,000  metric  tons  (176,320,000  bushels). 
Since  the  estimated  yield  from  this  year's  crop  totals  4,490,000  metric  tons 
(165,000,000  bushels),  the  deficit  to  be  covered  by  imports  from  abroad  should 
amount  to  only  310,000  metric  tons  (11,388,000  bushels). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  credits  for  financing  the  crop, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  measures  for  encouraging  the 
export  of  German  wheat  in  the  autumn.    The  quantity  of  German  wheat 
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exported  in  this  manner  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  importation  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  later  on  in  the  crop  year.  On  this  account 
the  total  imports  of  foreign  wheat  into  Germany  during  the  1931-32  crop  year 
should  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  crop  year.  The  difference  will  be 
that,  whereas  last  year  only  negligible  quantities  of  wheat  were  exported  from 
Germany,  there  should  be  a  fairly  large  export  of  German  wheat  this  autumn. 

The  official  German  trade  statistics  show  an  importation  of  wheat  in  the 
twelve  months,  August,  1930,  to  July,  1931,  amounting  to  853,000  metric  tons 
(31,333,000  bushels),  of  which  235,000  metric  tons  (8,632,000  bushels)  were 
imported  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

Germany  faces  the  new  crop  year  with  only  a  very  small  carry-over  of 
wheat.  The  investigation  of  the  Markets  Reports  Bureau  of  the  German 
Agricultural  Council  into  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  farmers  on 
June  15,  1931,  showed  that  out  of  a  total  wheat  crop  last  year  amounting  to 
139,219.300  bushels,  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  farmers  on  the  above  date 
a  total  of  only  4,004,000  bushels. 

PROPOSED   GOVERNMENT  MEASURES 

In  a  radio  broadcast  address  delivered  on  August  10,  the  German  Minister 
for  Food  and  Agriculture  outlined  the  Government's  program  for  financing 
this  year's  crop.  Among  other  measures  he  referred  to  the  proposals  for 
encouraging  the  export  of  German  wheat.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  reintroduce  in  a  somewhat  new  form  the  system  of  import  bonds 
granted  to  exporters  of  German  wheat.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped  to  render 
possible  the  exportation  in  the  early  part  of  the  crop  year  of  up  to  800,000 
metric  tons  (30,000,000  bushels)  of  German  wheat. 

The  particulars  of  the  proposed  measures  so  far  published  indicate  that 
the  exporter  of  German  wheat  will  be  granted  a  bond  entitling  him  to  import 
a  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  German  wheat 
exported  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.2  per  100  kg.  (13  cents  a  bushel) 
as  against  the  present  duty  on  wheat  of  R.M.25  per  100  kg.  ($1.62  a  bushel). 
It  is  to  be  provided  that  only  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  specified  in  an  import 
bond  can  be  imported  at  the  reduced  duty  before  January  1  next,  the  remaining 
60  per  cent  to  be  imported  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  maintain  during  the  crop 
year  1931-32  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  under  the  law  of 
July  4,  1929,  at  97  per  cent,  but  mills  importing  wheat  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
duty  under  the  import  bonds  will  have  the  right  to  grind  up  to  30  per  cent 
foreign  wheat  instead  of  the  3  per  cent.  In  a  decree  of  July  31,  1931,  the 
compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  was  fixed  for  the  period  August  1  to 
15,  1931,  at  60  per  cent.  It  is  intended  to  soon  issue  another  decree  establish- 
ing the  compulsory  ratio  for  the  milling  of  domestic  wheat  at  97  per  cent  for 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  year. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  import  bond 
system  on  the  above  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  following  calculation 
based  on  the  present  market  price  for  German  wheat:  


Present  market  price  of  German  wheat   R.M.  230 

Freight  Hamburg-London  and  handling  charges   *.'  .* '  .  .       R.M.  10 


Value  of  German  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom   RJ\L  ^85 


Loss   R.M.  155 


Selling  price  of  import  bond  at  present  market  price   R  M  155 

Reduced  rate  of  duty  '        '         RM  20 

Interest  on  capital  ir  rested  in  the  import  bond  ..  .  .  .  .  ..  .  .  ,  ,        R  M  6 


R.M.  181 

(1  Reichsmark  (R.M.)  =$0,238;   1,000  kilograms  (kg.)  =2204  lbs.) 
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In  other  words,  an  importer  by  purchasing  an  import  bond  in  the  autumn 
should  be  able  to  import  foreign  wheat  in  the  spring  for  a  total  outlay  of 
R.M.181  per  1,000  kg.  as  against  the  ordinary  import  duty  of  R.M.250  per 
1,000  kg.  He  would  thereby  effect  a  saving  of  R.M.69  per  1,000  kg.,  and  would 
also  have  the  possibility  of  grinding  30  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat  instead  of 
3  per  cent. 

MARKET  FOR  PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  MEXICO 

H.  Leslie  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  August  14,  1931. — With  the  principal  exception  of  lard, 
practically  all  edible  packing-house  products  imported  into  Mexico  are  for  the 
consumption  of  foreigners  who  wish  familiar  foods.  Many  of  the  foreigners, 
however,  quite  apart  from  the  peon,  must  regard  such  articles  as  comparative 
luxuries  because  of  the  great  spread  between  the  prices  of  local  and  of  imported 
meats.  (At  the  present  time,  owing  to  exchange  fluctuations,  no  purpose  is 
served  by  quoting  current  prices.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this 
trade  is  consequently  a  fairly  high-grade  business  and,  again  with  the  principal 
exception  of  lard,  is  not  a  staple.  Its  being  depends  mainly  on  that  desire  for 
familiar  foods  which,  while  satisfiable  in  so  far  as  local  beef  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  adequately  fulfilled  by  local  pork  or  lamb,  nor  by  goat  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  latter. 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 

The  principal  source  of  supply  of  all  these  products  is  the  United  States. 
The  tremendous  production  of  American  packing  houses;  their  proximity  to 
Mexico  as  compared  with  Canada's  greater  distance  and  the  consequent  saving 
in  freight  and  greater  facility  for  quick  orders  since  most  shipments  must  be 
all-rail;  and  the  strong  organizations  that  these  companies  already  have  for  the 
sale  of  their  products  in  Mexico — these  are  factors  which,  while  not  precluding 
Canada  from  this  market,  make  entry  quite  difficult.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  the  size  of  the  present  market  would  make  the  effort  worth  while, 
except  perhaps  in  lard. 

DISTRIBUTION  METHODS  IN  GENERAL 

The  American  packers  have  branches  in  Mexico  City,  and  the  entire 
country  is  divided  into  areas  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  goods. 
Importations  are  usually  by  carload  lots  in  fulfilment  of  orders  already  placed 
or  to  replenish  the  small  warehouse  stocks  of  the  branch  office.  Distribution 
to  the  retailer  may  be  made  immediately  if  refrigeration  is  available,  or  the 
goods  may  be  held  in  the  refrigerated  warehouse  of  the  packer's  agency  for 
small  parcel  distribution.  This  latter  procedure  is  used  to  quite  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  cooling  facilities  among  retailers. 

FRESH  MEATS 

The  value  of  fresh  meats  imported  into  Mexico  in  1929  (including  fish 
and  shellfish),  according  to  Mexican  official  statistics,  was  $110,139  Canadian 
currency,  almost  all  credited  to  the  United  States.  While  the  American  statistics 
of  exports  to  Mexico  show  this  figure  as  being  at  least  twice  as  high  for  fresh 
meats  alone  (probably  because  of  differences  in  classification),  even  then  the 
quantity  is  not  great.  When  one  considers  that  in  1929  Canada  exported  some 
§8,916,347  of  fresh  and  chilled  meats,  the  relative  smallness  of  the  fresh  meat 
importations  of  Mexico  is  readily  apparent. 
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The  general  atmosphere  of  this  trade  is  similar  to  that  of  the  average 
Canadian  delicatessen  store — pound  and  half-pound  packages  of  bacon,  butter, 
chops,  club-steaks,  etc.,  being  cut,  wrapped  and  shipped  by  the  packer  ready 
for  the  retail  customer  to  take  away.  While  whole  loins  are  imported,  much 
of  the  lamb  and  pork,  together  with  the  choicer  cuts  of  beef,  are  prepared  in 
this  way. 

MEATS,  CANNED,  DRIED,  SMOKED,  SALTED  OR  IN  BRINE 

The  demand  for  preserved  meats  is  very  limited.  Corned  beef,  canned 
sausages  (Frankfurter  style  largely)  and  similar  forms  of  meat  are  used  by 
the  foreign  colonies  for  variety,  as  reserve  larder  supplies  and  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  large  business  in  such  goods  that  is  found  in  Canadian  cities  due 
to  the  demand  by  apartment  house  dwellers  is  practically  unknown;  nor  are 
there  the  camps,  small  frontier  towns,  etc.,  to  supply,  since  the  Mexican  labourer 
and  agricultural  worker  uses  and  prefers  his  native  and  much  less  expensive 
food. 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS 

Sausage  casings  are  imported  only  for  the  larger  types  of  sausage.  Local 
casings  are  adequate  for  the  ordinary  sizes,  but  are  not  strong  enough  for  the 
larger  sizes.    The  quantity  used  is  very  small. 

HAMS  AND  BACONS 

The  local  industry  is  not  organized,  and  despite  the  vast  number  of  hogs 
in  Mexico,  the  quality  of  the  product  is  recognized  as  being  distinctly  inferior 
to  that  of  countries  where  the  animals  are  bred  scientifically.  The  greater  part 
of  the  importations  are  from  the  United  States  ($82,374  out  of  a  total  of 
$117,713),  with  small  quantities  from  France  and  Spain.  French  ham  is  cooked 
ready  for  consumption  and  shipped  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  of  from  nine  to 
thirteen  pounds;  the  bone  being  removed  before  packing.  Spanish  ham  is 
smoked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ready  for  consumption  without  further 
preparation.  American  hams  and  bacons  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  these  products  in  Canada,  except  that  they  are  often  fortified  against 
the  rapid  deterioration  to  which  they  are  liable  in  a  hot  country.  Each  indi- 
vidual ham  or  side  of  bacon  is  wrapped  in  cloth  (usually  a  kind  of  stockingette) 
and  in  parchment  paper.  They  are  then  packed  in  cases  each  of  which  averages 
about  100  pounds  net. 

LARD 

Lard  forms  one  of  the  principal  items  of  import  into  Mexico.  In  fact,  it 
amounts  to  more  than  four  times  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of  all  other 
edible  packing-house  products.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  all  classes  employ  it  daily  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  turn  towards  vegetable 
oils  and  lard  substitutes.  Although  local  conditions  are  favourable  for  the 
breeding  of  hogs,  the  manufacture  of  lard  is  far  from  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  this  situation  will  probably  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  Even  though  thus  far  Canada  has  not  been  able  to  compete,  it  seems 
worth  while  in  connection  with  such  a  large  trade  in  one  commodity  to 
recapitulate  in  some  detail  the  contents  of  a  report  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  main  problem  is  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  United  States 
as  the  source  of  supply.  This  is  due  partly  to  geographical  conditions  and 
partly  to  the  complete  organization  maintained  in  Mexico  by  the  packers. 
Prospective  Canadian  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  offset  the  geographical 
disadvantages  as  best  they  may  and  to  meet  the  severe  competition  of  well- 
established  firms  of  considerable  resources. 
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Qualities  in  Demand.— It  is  recognized  that  imported  lard  is  superior  to 
that  produced  in  the  country,  but  the  quality  required  varies  with  the  district  in 
which  H  is  consumed.  In  the  central  plateau  (where  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  done)  the  demand  is  for  hard,  smooth,  white  lard  which  has  been  cooled  over 
chilled  rollers  by  the  packers;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  other 
parts  of  the  hot  country  take  a  somewhat  more  grainy  product. 

This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  lard  is  liable  to  liquefy  in  the 
tropical  areas  of  Mexico,  and  will  afterwards  solidify  in  the  grainy  form. 
Purchasers  have  become  accustomed  to  this  appearance,  which  is  unavoidable, 
and  thus  there  is  no  object  in  shipping  mechanically  chilled  lard  to  this  area. 
In  the  more  temperate  regions,  however,  lard  will  retain  its  smoothness  after 
being  mechanically  chilled,  and  for  this  reason  grainy  lard  cannot  be  sold 
there.  Thus  the  white  hard  lard  suitable  for  the  central  plateau  and  other  parts 
of  the  "cold  country"  should  not  be  shipped  to  such  ports  as  Veracruz  or 
Tampico,  and  likewise  the  grainy  product,  known  locally  as  11  chicharron," 
should  not  be  supplied  to  buyers  in  Mexico  City  or  other  points  in  the  more 
elevated  sections  of  the  country. 

How  Business  is  Done. — There  are  several  features  in  connection  with  the 
market  for  foreign  lard  in  Mexico  which  require  attention  on  the  part  of 
prospective  exporters;  these  features  are  largely  the  result  of  the  rapid  varia- 
tions in  the  price  of  lard  which  take  place  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  speed  in  closing  contracts  for  purchase. 

Thus  the  agent  for  a  firm  of  packers  does  not,  as  a  rule,  maintain  local 
stocks  in  the  country;  practically  the  whole  of  the  business  is  done  by  telegram, 
and  sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  latest  telegraphed  quotations. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  week  the  agent  receives  a  telegram  from  his 
principals  giving  market  quotations  as  at  noon  on  Monday;  these  prices  are 
considered  as  firm  until  the  receipt  of  a  further  telegram,  which  may  happen 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  the  case  of  a  fluctuating  market.  If  the  market 
is  steady,  however,  the  Monday  price  rules  until  the  arrival  of  the  telegram 
for  the  following  week.  The  agent  immediately  canvasses  his  market  in  an 
endeavour  to  secure  orders  for  carload  lots,  and  telegraphs  these  orders  to  his 
principals.  Lard  is  generally  purchased  by  wholesale  grocers;  it  is  unusual 
for  the  agents  of  the  packers  to  make  sales  of  lard  direct  to  retailers,  although 
this  method  is  customary  in  the  case  of  other  packing-house  products  such  as 
hams  and  bacon. 

Prices  of  lard  are  usually  quoted  in  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Laredo,  Texas. 
Quotations  are  for  carload  lots,  the  full  carload  being  a  thousand  tins;  in 
practice,  however,  800  tins  are  frequently  considered  as  a  carload. 

When  being  sent  by  the  all-rail  route,  the  lard  is  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars  to  the  care  of  a  customs  broker  in  Laredo  or  other  port  of  entry.  He 
attends  to  the  preparation  of  documents,  clears  the  shipment  through  the 
customs,  and  reconsigns  it  to  either  the  purchaser  or  the  agent  in  Mexico  as 
may  be  arranged. 

Packing. — Lard  for  the  Mexican  market  is  invariably  packed  in  square 
tins  (similar  to  the  ordinary  five-gallon  tin  used  for  gasoline),  each  of  which 
contains  37  pounds  net.  The  metal  of  which  the  tin  is  made  should  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  rough  handling.  The  standard  adopted  weight  is 
three  pounds  empty.  The  tins  are  hermetically  sealed  before  shipment,  and  are 
lithographed  or  labelled  with  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the  shipper,  and 
with  any  other  design  that  may  be  desired. 

Barrels  and  tubs  are  not  used  in  shipping  lard  to  Mexico  on  account  of  the 
additional  weight  involved  (which  would  increase  the  duty  payable),  and  also 
on  account  of  the  local  preference  for  the  standard  metal  container. 
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ANIMAL  FATS  AND  OILS 

There  is  a  fair  quantity  of  animal  oils  and  fats  used  in  Mexico  for  soap- 
making,  etc.  Much  of  this  material  is  hydrogenated  whale  oil,  and  while 
Canada  cannot  compete  in  this  line,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  there  will  be 
available  for  export  from  Canada  a  supply  of  hydrogenated  pilchard  oil  as  a 
substitute  for  the  similarly  treated  whale  oil. 

[Previous  reports  of  interest  in  this  connection  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  as  follows:— Eggs,  No.  1318,  May  4,  1929;  Cattle,  No.  1250, 
January  14,  1928;  Hams  and  Bacon,  No.  1231,  September  3,  1927;  Lard,  No. 
1227,  August  6,  1927]. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS 

Details  with  .respect  to  volume,  value  (converted  to  dollars  at  2  to  1),  and  principal 
countries  of  origin  of  imports  into  Mexico  in  1929  of  packing-house  products  in  the  light  of 
Mexican  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Fresh  Meats  (meat,  fish  and  shellfish,  jresh). — Total,  366  metric  tons  ($110,139)  :  United 
States,  365  tons  ($109,898). 

Meat,  Prepared  and  Preserved  (meat,  fish  and  shellfish,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  in 
brine).— Total,  567  tons  ($194,631):  United  States,  340  ($131,024);  Norway  (codfish  only), 
199  ($49  156) 

Preserved  Foods,  n.o.p.— Total,  2,737  tons  ($1,043,673) :  United  States,  1,728  ($630,787) ; 
Spain,  529  ($206,118);  France,  69  ($62,456);  Canada,  245  ($52,474);  Italy,  18  ($15,026);  Ger- 
many, 12  ($13,521);  Argentina,  36  ($11,647). 

Preserved  Meats,  n.o.p.— -Total,  86  tons  ($50,249)  :  United  States,  43  ($21,126) ;  France, 
6  ($10,714);  Argentina,  16  ($5,494);  Uruguay,  7  ($2,638). 

Ham  and  Bacon.— Total,  164  tons  ($117,713) :  United  States,  133  ($82,374) ;  France,  15 
($15,417);  Spain,  10  ($10,022). 

Sausages.— Total,  47  tons  ($49,952):  Italy,  13  ($20,708);  Spain,  11  ($12,172);  United 
States,  18  ($12,117);  Germany,  2  ($1,853). 

Edible  Fats  (hog  lard).— -Total,  29,949  tons  ($8,054,356):  United  States,  29,874  ($8,036,- 
669);  Netherlands,  65  ($14,907;  France,  4  ($1,648). 

Lard  Compounds  and  their  Substitutes.— Total,  853  tons  ($203,492) :  United  States,  846 
($201,754);  Great  Britain,  7  ($1,633). 

Animal  Fats,  n.o.p.  (largely  fats  for  soap  making)  .—Total,  4,000  tons  ($638,983): 
United  States,  2,934  ($485,540);  Norway,  692  ($101,889);  Argentina,  104  ($5,732). 

Animal  Oils,  n.o.p.  (largely  whale  oil  for  soap  making) —Total,  760  tons  ($166,146): 
United  States,  561  ($126,053);  Germany,  140  ($25,978);  Norway,  43  ($11,065). 


APPLICATION  OF  FERTILIZERS  TO  INDIAN  AGRICULTURE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  July  18,  1931. — According  to  authorities  who  have  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  thought  to  economic  conditions  in  India,  the  poverty  of  the 
country  to  a  large  extent  is  due  to  the  adherence  to  a  mediaeval  system  of 
agriculture,  and  the  prime  necessity  now  is  to  secure  a  greatly  increased  return 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  order  to  supply  the  vast  population,  three- 
quarters  of  whom  depend  upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  must  be  left  to  the  enlightened  zemindars  (landowners)  or  the 
educated  youth  of  the  country.  Agriculture  being  the  mainstay  of  India,  all 
advances  in  agricultural  methods  mean  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  millions  dependent  on  the  industry.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  a  capitalist  landowner  evinces  an  interest  in  the  working  of 
the  land,  but  where  he  has  done  so  and  applied  the  proper  methods  the  results 
have  justified  themselves  in  increased  returns. 

Indian  agriculture  is  in  a  weak  position  in  respect  to  the  use  of  fertilizers 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  available  supply  of  cattle  manure  which 
is  dried  and  used  as  fuel,  while  night  soil  in  any  shape  or  form  is  tabooed.  In 
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China  and  Japan  this  material  is  most  carefully  conserved  and  is  regarded 
as  a  valuable  source  of  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  canal  systems  of  India 
assist  greatly  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  irrigated  lands,  but  under  tanks 
and  reservoirs  which  supply  much  land  with  water  and  will  in  the  future 
continue  to  supply  larger  tracts,  the  silt  is  to  a  large  extent  deposited  and  lost 
to  agriculture.  In  Southern  India,  wdiere  tank  irrigation  is  largely  developed 
and  extended,  cultivators  in  the  dry  season  dig  out  the  silt  from  the  dry  tank 
beds  and  spread  it  on  their  fields.  The  Indian  cultivator  fully  appreciates  the 
necessity  lor  manuring  his  fields,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  all  opportunities  to  obtain  fertilizers,  but  lack  of  means  prevents  him 
from  doing  so.  In  order  to  develop  the  use  of  mineral  and  artificial  fertilizers, 
the  provision  of  ^hort-te^rm  credits  is  essential.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  an  average  return  of  about  100  per  cent  can  be  obtained  on  an  invest- 
ment of  this  kind,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  large  sums 
of  money  which  will  yield  this  return. 

During  the  last  five  years  imports  of  chemical  fertilizers  have  shown  a 
rapid  increase,  due  no  doubt  to  the  propaganda  and  educational  work  of  the 
agricultural  departments  during  the  past  years,  but  mainly  to  commercial 
enterprise  which  has  created  the  widespread  organization  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  cultivators.  In  comparison  to  the  area  under  cultivation  in  India,  the 
volume  of  the  external  trade  in  fertilizers  is  very  small,  but  even  that  goes  to 
show  that  perhaps  the  age-long  static  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry  is 
passing  away  and  a  period  of  change  has  set  in. 

Statistics  showing  the  imports  into  and  exports  of  fertilizers  from  India 
are  furnished  by  the  official  returns  which  give  in  detail  the  weight  and  value 
of  the  principal  types  imported  from  1919-20  to  1929-30.  This  period,  beginning 
immediately  after  the  war,  includes  those  years  when  prices  wrere  at  the  peak, 
and  imports  consequently  limited  in  volume.  The  year  1922-23  may  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  the  starting  point  when  7,983  tons  (2,240  lbs.)  were 
imported,  and  every  subsequent  year  showed  an  increase  up  to  1929-30  when 
imports  amounted  to  78,316  tons  or  almost  ten  times  those  of  1922-23.  The 
chief  items  of  import  are  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  sources 
of  nitrogen,  and  muriate  of  potash  and  phosphatic  manures  including  super- 
phosphates and  basic  slag. 

Imports 


Nitrate  of  Min  iate  of  Sulphate  of 

Year  ending                                      Soda                   Potash  Ammonia 

March '31  Tons      1,000  Bs.  Tons    1,000  Rs.  Tons     1,000  Rs. 

1922-  23   1,442         338    306  89 

1923-  24                            ..  1,945         407    70  181 

1924-  25   3,977          766    203  38 

1925-  26   3,963          713    4,724  880 

1926-  27   6,070       1,011  4,509       528  2.684  475 

1927-  28   7.458       1,143  5,600       678  3,915  642 

1928-  29   8,840       1,277  6.364       739  17,993  2,854 

1929-  30   11,722       1,610  7,486       866  24.819  3.626 

1930-  31..   4.329          596  4,318       481  19,851  2,652 

Others  (excluding 

Year  ending  Other  (Minerals)  Fish  Manures  Oil  Cakes) 

March  31  Tons      1,000  Rs.  Tons    1,000  Rs.  *  Tons     1,000  Rs. 

1922-  23   3,989         512    2,215  210 

1923-  24   4,272          433    2,644  278 

1924-  25   8,437          723  2,048       310  529  70 

1925-  26   12.991       1,156  3,956       423  806  78 

1926-  27  ■  12.591       1,049  3.181       322  291  56 

1927-  28   18.676       1,735  4,939       442  729  56 

1928-  29   25,743       2,155  3,657       306  216  23 

1929-  30   30,867       3,427  3,090       286  330  46 

1930-  31   27,337       2.687  2,874       275  787  49 
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The  following  statement  shows  exports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  including 
shipments  of  oilcakes,  the  bulk  of  which  no  doubt  are  intended  in  the  first 
instance  for  cattle  food,  but  which  represent  a  loss  of  nitrogen  which  may  be 
compeu sated  for  by  imports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Exports 


Year  ending                   Bones  Fish  Manure  Fish  Guano  Horn  Meal 

March  31             Tons       1,000  Rs.      Tons  1,000  Rs.  Tons  1,000  Rs.  Tons    1,000  Rs. 

1922-  23  ..   ..      84,571         9,083  10.102  1,177  8,674  1.091 

1923-  24  ..           95,695       11,473  11,567  1.264  16,584  1.650   

1924-  25  ..    ..      70,987         8,199  11.414  1,512  6,832  234   

1925-  26  ..    ..      84,297         8.915  4.125  381  6,054  684  1,820  311 

1926-  27  ..    ..     100,005         9,775  5.585  617  1,819  303  1,342  214 

1927-  28  .  .    .  .      98,196         9,764  9,206  1,060  1,470  247  1,706  277 

1928-  29  .  .    .  .      94,747         9,491  7,565  850  1,184  198  4,350  597 

1929-  30  ..   ..     109,711       10,821  6,547  768  ...  ...  3,352  463 

1930-  31   .  .    .  .     105,225       10,270  5,469  721  ...  ...  1,970  228 

Year  ending                                     Sulphate  of  Ammonia      Oil  Cakes  Others 

March  31  Tons  1,000  Rs.  Tons  1,000  Rs.  Tons    1,000  Rs. 

1922-  23    2,069  535  151,119      17,222  4.584  489 

1923-  24    5.064  1,249  178,044      19,409  1.819  250 

1924-  25  ..   10.253  1.920  194,763      21,999  2.301  300 

1925-  26  ....    4,279  771  191,337      21,061  4,336  684 

1926-  27    4.304  710  235,986      25,275  5.475  917 

1927-  28    3,756  639  275,595      31,418  5,978  813 

1928-  29    10  2  327,578      38.417  10,411  1.075 

1929-  30      272,671      31.191  2,676  442 

1930-  31    4.850  562  253,589      20,805  3,369  472 


From  the  above  statement  of  exports  the  large  quantities  of  bone  meal 
shipped  are  noteworthy,  this  product  appearing  to  be  little  appreciated  in  India 
as  a  source  of  phosphates.  It  is  considered  that  so  long  as  bone  meal  commands 
a  price  of  around  Rs.100  per  ton  seaboard,  it  is  not  an  economic  proposition 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  sulphuric  acid  in  India  to  reduce  it  to  fertilizer.  In 
sulphate  of  ammonia  the  situation  is  much  more  satisfactory  from  a  domestic 
point  of  view.  The  Indian  coke  ovens  produce  around  15,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  while  previous  to  1925  the  greater  part  was  exported,  the  domestic  demand 
now  enables  producers  to  dispose  of  their  output  so  completely  in  the  home 
market  that  only  small  quantities  are  shipped  abroad. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT:  FELT  POLISHING  WHEELS 

AND  DISCS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1427  (June  6,  1931),  page  903,  an  order  in  council  has  been  passed  under 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  requiring  felt  polishing  wheels  and  discs  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear  an  indicating  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure 
for  sale.    The  order  becomes  effective  on  the  23rd  October,  1931. 

MARKETING  POWDERED   COAL  IN  ENGLAND 

It  is  proposed  to  prepare  powdered  coal  for  the  market  in  England  and 
deliver  it  to  customers'  requirements  in  that  country  in  the  same  manner  ;  •  s 
has  been  done  for  several  years  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  The  object  is  to  supply  an  accurately- 
ground  product  which  would  enable  consumers  to  dispense  with  grinding  plant, 
the  proper  operation  of  which  is  the  principal  drawback  in  some  industries, 
to  the  more  extended  use  of  powdered  fuel.  The  success  of  the  plan  will  largely 
depend  on  the  price,  and  at  the  suggested  rate  of  about  20s.  per  ton  in  districts 
adjacent  to  the  coal  areas  the  inducement  is  not  an  attractive  one  for  boiler 
plant  users  when  the  pit  head  cost  of  low-grade  fuel  is  from  5s.  upwards, 
though  in  the  metallurgical  and  other  industries  where  high-grade  fuels  with 
a  low  ash  content  are  preferable  the  scheme  has  some  prospect  of  success. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian   Sales   Tax   Increased   to   6  Per  Cent 

D.  H.  ROSS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  July  22,  1931. — The  Commonwealth  sales  tax  was  increased 
from  24  to  6  per  cent  chargeable  on  all  importations  into  and  sales  made  in 
Australia  on  and  after  July  11,  1931.  The  following  exemptions  were  made 
effective  on  the  same  date: — 

(a)  Chaff  bags  imported. 

(6)  Fauna  for  public  zoos. 

(c)  Stud  live  stock  imported;  when  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied  that  it 
has  been  imported  solely  for  being  used  for  stud  purposes. 

Note. — When  the  Collector  of  Customs  concerned  is  satisfied  that  the  stud  live  stock 
has  been  imported  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  stud  purposes  he  may  grant 
delivery  free  of  Sales  Tax.  Under  this  arrangement  delivery  free  of  Sales  Tax  would  not 
be  granted  in  respect  of  race  horses  which  are  brought  from  New  Zealand  to  Australia  to 
compete  in  races.  In  such  cases  the  (Sales  Tax  would  be  accepted  on  deposit  for  a  period 
of  six  months  to  be  refunded  upon  export  of  the  horses  within  that  time. 

(d)  Works  of  art  which  are  intended  for  continuous  public  exhibition,  free 
of  charge. 

(c)  Goods  imported  or  purchased  by  the  Governments  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  States  if  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied  the  goods  are  for  official  use 
of  a  department  of  that  Government,  and  not  for  re-sale  or  distribution  for 
use  by  any  person,  organization,  association  or  other  body  which  is  not  com- 
pletely controlled  or  the  expenditure  not  completely  borne  by  that  Government. 
This  exemption  to  the  State  Governments  is  conditional  upon  their  charging 
Sales  Tax  and  paying  to  the  Commonwealth  the  tax  on  sales  of  goods  sold  by 
State  trading  concerns. 

HOW  AUSTRALIAN  SALES  TAX  OPERATES 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  Sales  Tax  at  the  new  rate  of  6  per  cent 


is  applied:—  Goods 

Goods  Dutiable 

Duty-free  at  20% 

£      s.  £  s. 

Invoice  value                                                                       100    0  100  0 

Statutory  addition                                                                 10    0  10  0 

Primage  at  10  per  cent                                                         11    0  11  0 

Duty  at  20  per  cent     22  0 


121    0  143  0 

Add  20  per  cent  under  Sales  Tax  Act   24    4  28  12 


145    4  171  12 


The  6  per  cent  sales  tax  thus  actually  means   8.71%  10.30% 


The  20  per  cent  additional  is  regarded  as  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  goods. 
Increase   of   Australian   Primage   Duty   to    10   Per  Cent 

D.  H.  ROSS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  July  22,  1931.— On  July  11,  1931,  the  Commonwealth  Primage 
on  all  imports  into  Australia — with  few  exceptions — was  increased  from  4  to 
10  per  cent. 

The  exemptions  from  primage  include:  — 

Item  368.  Articles  for  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions. 

Item  370.  Articles  imported  by  the  Commonwealth,  not  for  trade. 

Item  371.  Articles  for  official  use  of  Governor-General. 

Item  372.  Articles  for  official  use  of  State  Governors. 

Item  373.  Articles  for  official  use  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  Consuls. 
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Item  400.  Goods  sent  oversea  for  repairs,  upon  re-introduction. 
Item  401.  Re-imported  goods. 
Item  409.  Passengers'  effects,  furniture,  etc. 
Item  423.  Trophies  and  decorations  won  abroad. 
Bullion,  specie  and  radium. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  seeds  not  covered  by  any  item  in  the  Customs 
Tariff. 

Manures,  fertilizers,  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spraying  prepara- 
tions, materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corn,  flour  and  other  sacks. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  potash  if  used  as  fertilizer  or  in  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

The  following  items  remain  subject  to  4  per  cent  primage: — 

Item  174.  Machines,  machine  tools  and  appliances   (as  prescribed  by  departmental 
bj'-laws) . 

Item  291  (d).  Tools  of  trade  (as  prescribed  by  departmental  by-laws). 
Item  404.  Materials  and  minor  articles  (as  prescribed  by  departmental  by-laws). 
Item  415.  Manufactures  imported  for  use  in  developing  Australian  industries,  or  for 
hospitals,  educational  institutions,  etc. — not  commercially  manufactured 
in  Australia. 
Bran,  gunny,  ore  and  potato  bags. 
Books  and  periodicals  imported  for  public  libraries. 
Cream  separators. 

Fuel  oil  and  coal  consumed  by  vessels  in  Australian  waters. 

Goods  for  public  hospitals. 

Newsprinting  paper. 

Power  kerosene. 

Rock  salt. 

Shearing  machines. 

Stud  stock. 

Vessels  exceeding  1,000  tons. 

Fibres  used  in  manufacture  of  binder  twine. 

Soda  ash,  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda,  for  fellmongering  purposes  only. 
All  other  items  are  subject  to  10  per  cent  primage. 

New   Zealand   Dumping  Duties 

The  Minister  of  Customs  of  New  Zealand  has  published  notice,  dated 
July  6,  1931,  that  the  dumping  duties  regulations  of  New  Zealand,  heretofore 
effective  under  a  notice  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  July  6,  1922, 
have  been  cancelled. 

Under  the  notice  of  July  6,  1922,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  give  three 
months'  notice  of  intention  to  levy  dumping  duties  on  any  particular  line  of 
goods.    Dumping  duties  were  levied  without  notice  only  in  special  cases. 

The  notice  of  July  6,  1931,  states  that  "owing  to  the  abnormal  economic 
conditions  at  present  existing"  the  notification  of  1922  is  cancelled  and  that 
"in  future  the  Minister  (of  Customs)  reserves  the  right  ...  to  impose  dumping 
duty  ...  on  goods  of  a  class  or  kind  produced  in  New  Zealand,  immediately  upon 
the  importation  of  the  same  without  further  notice." 

Supplementary  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  August  8,  1931,  that  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  issued  a 
decree  on  August  1,  1931,  whereby  the  supplementary  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows: — 

Supplementary  Customs 
Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovakian  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 


Wheat  and  spelt                                                                     25  30 

Rye                                                                                     17  38 

Barley                                                                                 34  34 

Oats   36 

Flour  and  milled  products                                                       30  70 


[1  Czechoslovakian  crown=$0-0296;  100  kg.=220  pounds] 
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The  supplementary  duty  on  wheat  and  spelt  has  not  been  changed  by  the 
above  decree.  The  supplementary  duty  on  rye  has  been  decreased  from  the 
former  rate  of  19  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  1.00  kg.  The  new  supplementary 
duty  on  flour  represents  a  decrease  from  the  former  rate  of  41  Czechoslovakian 
crowns  per  100  kg.  The  new  supplementary  duty  on  barley  is  an  increase  from 
the  former  rate  of  23  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg. 

The  decree  fixing  the  new  supplementary  duties  came  into  force  on  the 
fifth  day  after  promulgation. 

Italy  Increases  Duty  on  Wheat  and  Flour 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables 
that  from  August  19  the  Italian  import  duty  on  wheat  is  increased  from  60.60 
lire  per  100  kilograms  to  75  lire;  on  wheat  flour  and  white  maize  flour,  from 
92.90  lire  per  100  kilograms  to  112.35  lire;  on  semolina  from  107.90  lire  per 
100  kilograms  to  130.10  lire.  (The  Italian  lira  equals  5.26  cents  in  Canadian 
money,  and  100  kilograms  is  the  equivalent  of  220  pounds). 

Netherlands  East  Indies  Customs  Changes 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  writes  under  date 
July  21,  1931,  that  the  most  recent  official  bulletin  states  that,  effective  on  and 
after  April  9,  1931,  the  following  changes  were  made  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies: — 

Subject  to  certain  limitations,  articles  such  as  chemicals,  paints  and  crude 
minerals,  required  for  the  operation  of  local  factories  or  other  industries,  will  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

Casein  in  bulk,  packed  in  bags  of  50  kilograms  (110  lbs.)  or  over,  is  to  be 
admit  ted  free.   The  former  rate  was  6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Triplex  (plywood)  chests  and  manufactured  wooden  parts  thereof,  cotter 
pins  and/or  other  similar  fasteners,  metal  fittings  imported  with  and  in  no  larger 
quantity  than  required  for  assembling  the  chests,  are  all  to  be  admitted  free. 
It  is  further  provided  that  such  fittings  will  be  permitted  free  entry  even  if 
imported  separately,  where  it  can  be  established  that  they  are  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  plywood  chests.   Previously  the  rate  was  6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Motion  picture  films  will  be  taxed  0-06  florins  (2-4  cents)  per  metre  instead 
of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Free  entry  will  be  accorded  films  of  a  scientific  or 
educational  nature.  Films  n.o.p.  and  other  photographic  apparatus  and  parts 
will  be  charged,  as  formerly,  at  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Radio  telegraphic  and  radio  telephonic  apparatus  and  their  parts  and  acces- 
sories are  now  charged  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  6  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department  and  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Well- 
ington, and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 1,000  telephones,  table,  automatic,  to 
British  Post  Office  specification,  fitted  with  dial  cord  but  without  automatic 
dial  or  dial  dummy,  to  specification  (tenders  close  September  15) 

Public^  Works  Department. — One  electrically-heated  annealing  furnace  for 
turbine  buckets,  30  per  cent  spare  heating  elements  (tenders  close  December  1); 
approximately  279  galvanized  steel  transmission  line  towers,  complete  with 
arms,  ground  stubs,  and  accessories,  to  specification  and  drawings  (tenders 
close  December  15). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  24 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  24,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  17,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Australia  Pound 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  .Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Parity 

4.8666 
.1407 
.1390 
.0072 

!2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.0060 


.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4244 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.40 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 

[3656 
.4985 
.4020 

!4424 
.5678 

1.013 

4.8666 
1.013 
.0392 
.0392 
4.9943 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Au 
$3 


just  17 
7644 
.1410 
.1398 
.0072 
.0297 
.2692 
.0253 
.0393 
.2392 
4.8844 
.0130 
.  4045 
.1751 
.0526 
.0178 
.  2692 
.0442 
.0059 
.0868 
.  2693 
.  1965 
1.0031 
.  2946 
.0642 
.1213 
.  9692 
.4916 
.2808 
.1755 
.5015 
.9993 
.2355 
.3610 
.  4949 
.  4039 
.2959 
.4413 
.5654 


L.00*5/i6— 1.01: 


August  24 
$3.75393 
.14103 
.13996 
.00727 
.02966 
.26815 
.02527 
.03931 
.23804 

4.87393 
.01302 
.40458 
.17514 
.05248 
.01785 
.26823 
.04423 
.00599 
.08907 
.26823 
.19550 

1.00312 
.28338 
.06319 
.12137 
.96926 
.50055 
.28087 
.17178 
.44137 

1.00375 
.24325 
.36175 
.49484 
.40466 
.30194 
.  44639 
.56475 

1.00* 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


10 

Si 
5 

H 
6 
2 
10 

9 
2 


4 
7 


4 
2 

H 


7 
6-7 
7 


7 

5.11 

4* 


-l.OWio  — 


1.00' 


4.8726 
le— 1.021/ie 

. 03932 

.  03932 
4.9839 


4.87267 
OO^ie—  1. 021/16 

. 03932 

.03932 
4.99890 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Siierbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 
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Foodstuffs 

19S2.  Butter. — A  South  Wales  broker  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
house  exporting  butter,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

1963.  EGGS. — A  London  company  report  that  they  have  facilities  for  distributing 
Canadian  eggs,  and  they  invite  offers  from  exporters  prepared  to  ship  on  consignment  or 
quote  c  i  f.  London  and  Liverpool. 

1984.  Canned  Pears. — Rotterdam  importers  desire  quotations  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch 
■port,  and,  if  possible,  samples  of  pears  in  2^-lb  tins. 

1985.  Canned  Salmon. — An  agent  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  wishes  to  secure  repre- 
sent a  i  ion  of  Canadian  exporter. 

1986.  Potatoes,  Codfish,  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  seed  and  edible  potatoes,  codfish  and  wheat  flour,  on  commission 
basis  only. 

1957.  Coarse  Grains. — A  Cardiff  brokerage  house  is  open  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  coarse  grains  in  South  Wales.  ., 

Miscellaneous 

1958.  Newsprint. — Importer  of  newspaper  supplies  in  Buenos  Aires  desires  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturer  of  newsprint.  Replies  to  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1989.  Woodpulp. — Agent  in  Barcelona  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  woodpulp  for  paper  and  artificial  silk  manufactures. 

1990.  Plywood. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  timber  brokers  wish  to  establish  contact  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  Douglas  fir  plywood. 

1991.  Birch  Veneer. — A  London  company  invite  quotations  from  actual  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  birch  veneer,  according  to  specification  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

1992.  Automobile  Tires. — 'Cyprus  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  tires.    Prices  c.i.f.  Alexandria  or,  preferably,  c.i.f.  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

1993.  Rubber  Boots. — Agent  in  Rotterdam  is  interested  in  representing  Canadian  ex- 
porters. 

1994.  Leather  Gloves. — Agent  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  leather  gloves. 

1995.  Douglas  Fir. — Agent  in  Amsterdam  desires  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Dutch  port 
on  Douglas  fir. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Henri  Turcot,  Athens,  Greece;  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Shanghai,  China;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Langley,  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are 
the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Turcot 

Vancouver  and  other  cities  Stratford  Sept.  28 

in  British  Columbia.   ..Aug.  24  to  Sept.  4    Goderich  Sept.  29 

Toronto  and  district..   ..Sept.    9  to  22  Guelph  and  Kitchener.   ..Sept.  30 

Hamilton  Sept.  23  and  24  London  Oct.  1  and  2 

Niagara  Falls  ..  ..  ..  ..Sept.  25  Walkerville  Oct.  3 

Brantford  Sept.  26 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Stratford  ..  Aug.  31  Guelph  Sept.  2 

Kitchener  and  Gait  . .   . .  Sept.  1 

Mr.  Langley 

Toronto  Aug.  24  to  29  Guelph  Sept.  5 

St.  Catharines  Aug.  31  London  Sept.  8  and  9 

Hamilton  Sept.  1   to  3  Brockville  Sept.  10 

Brantford  Sept.  4 
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Mr.  Palmer 

Toronto   (Exhibition) .    . .  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  2    Vancouver  and 

Winnipeg  Sept.    7  to  9  New  Westminster.   ..  Sept.  14  to  26 

Saskatoon'  .*,  Sept.  10  Victoria  Sept.  28  to  30 

Edmonton  Sept.  11 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  withoid  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  Sept.  3  and  Oct.  1;  Beaverburn,  Sept.  4;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  11; 
Beaverhill,  Sept.  25;  Montrose,  Oct.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Sept.  12;  Hada 
County,  Sept.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and,  Swansea. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  5;  Oranian, 
Sept.  19;  Ninian,  Oct.  14— both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head.  Sept.  15;  Melmore  Head,  Sept.  25 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Bochum,  Sept.  9;  Augsburg,  Sept.  23;  Hagen,  Oct.  7 — all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Sept.  12;  Odens- 
holm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Odensholm,  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Glasgow. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  3;  Letitia,  Sept.  11; 
Sulairia,  Sept.  18 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose,  Sept.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18;  Beaverford,  Oct.  2 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Bochum,  Sept.  9;  Augsburg,  Sept.  23;  Hagen,  Oct.  7 — all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Evanger,  Sept.  11;  Lista,  Sept.  22 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  2  and  25;  Montclare,  Sept.  4;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Sept.  9  and  Oct.  2;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  16;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  23— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Sept.  4;  Antonia,  Sept.  18— both  Canard  Line;  Megantic, 
Sept.  5;  Doric,  Sept.  12;  Laurentic,  Sept.  26 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  9  ;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18; 
Beaverhill,  Sept.  25;  Beaverford,  Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Sept.  4;  Alaunia, 
Sept.  11;  Aurania,  Sept.  18 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Sept.  3;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  10;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Sept.  17 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Sept.  4;  Cairnross,  Sept.  18 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Aug.  31;  Evanger,  Sept.  11;  Lista,  Sept.  22 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  3  and  Oct.  1. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valverde,  Sept.  7;  Valfiorita,  Sept.  14;  Valleluce, 
Sept.  30 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Sept.  5;  Cornwallis, 
Sept.  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney.  Canadian  National,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Aug.  30;  Marie  Horn, 
Sept.  14;  Fernebo,  Sept.  29 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  4. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian.  Cruiser,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  26. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— 'Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 
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To  Santos,  Montevideo  ami  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Skirmisher.  Canadian  National  S3., 
Sept.  IS;  Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  8  (docs  not  call  at  Santos). 

To  St.  John's  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-M iquelon. — Hansi,  Sept.  3  and  17  and  Oct.  1  and  15; 
Fleurus,  Sept.  11  and  25  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney)— both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.; 
Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  5  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Sept.  2,  16,  and  30;  North  Voyageur,  Sept.  7 
and  21— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  6;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  19 — both  Furness 
Line;  Darian,  Leyland  Line,  Sept.  5;  Adriatic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  7;  Manchester  Hero, 
Manchester  Line,  Sept.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Darian,  Leyland  Line,  Sept.  5;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  7;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Sept.  14;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Sept.  7;  Cairnvalona,  Sept.  14;  London  Citizen, 
Sept.  21;  London  Exchange,  Oct.  5 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  28; 
Missouri,  Sept.  8;  Minnetonka,  Sept.  14 — all  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  28;  Drottningholm,  Oct.  5 — both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Sept.  13  and  Oct.  11;  Westernland.  Sept.  27— both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Havre. — Minnetonka,  Sept.  14;  Minnewaska,  Sept.  28 — both  Atlantic  Transport 
Line;  Pennland,  Oct.  11;  Westernland,  Oct.  25 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  Johns  Nfld.— Nerissa,  Sept.  1  and  15  and  29;  Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  8  and  22 
and  October  6 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  6;  Nova 
Scotia,  Sept.  19 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  3 
and  17,  Oct.  1  and  15  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  1;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  15; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Sept.  10;  Cornwallis, 
Sept.  24— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti),  Canadian 
National,  Sept.  7. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Calabria,  Sept.  2  and  30;  Andalusia  (also 
calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Sept.  16  and  Oct.  14 — both  Pickford  <fe 
Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Sept.  4;  Marie  Horn, 
Sept.  19;  Fernebo,  Oct.  4 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton— Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  5  and  26  and  Oct.  14;  Empress  of  France, 
Sept.  12;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth,  American  and  Indian  SIS.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  21 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaica  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Co.,  Sept.  5. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Dunkirk. — Washington,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  1. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Quebec  City,  ;T.  A.  Lee  &  Holway,  Aug.  31 ;  Steel  Age 
(also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Aug.  30;  Dinleldyk  (also  calls  at 
Rotterdam),  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle. — Gothic  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southampton: — Royal  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  IS. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Yokohama. — Yahiko  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  7. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tyndareus,  Sept.  8;  Protesilaus,  Oct.  6 — both  Blue  Funnel 
(also  calls  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co..  Sept.  25 
(also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai);  Manila  Maru. 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  9  (also  calls  at  Osaka  and  Dairen). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manilla. — Empress  of  Canada  (also 
calls  at  Honolulu),  Sept.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  26;  Empress 
of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  24 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Bellingham,  Sept.  10;  Grays  Harbour,  Oct.  10 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  2-1 ;  Africa  Maru,  Oct.  27 
— both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  calls  at  Osaka);  Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  3;  Hiye  Maru, 
Oct.  1;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  15 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama  and  Osaka. — Taibun  Maru,  Sept.  5;  Taian  Maru,  Sept.  10;  a  steamer 
(also  calls  at  Kobe),  Sept.  15 — all  United  Ocean  Transport  Co.  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Japan  and 
North  China  ports  as  inducements  offer). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Stuart,  Sept. 
15;  Diana,  Oct.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Bonnington  Court,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  16;  Aorangi,  Oct.  14 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  Sept. 
4;  Bintang,  Oct.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Sept.  14;  Roxen, 
Oct. — both  Transatlantic  9S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Bullaren,  Sept.  14;  Tisnaren, 
November — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Golden  West,  Sept.  15;  Golden  Coast  (also 
calls  at  Timaru),  Oct.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Nelson), 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Sept.  13;  Dam- 
sterdyk,  Sept.  27;  Loch  Monar,  Oct.  11;  Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  25— all  North 
Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Gracia,  Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Sept.  5;  Pacific  Grove,  Sept.  19;  Pacific  Trader, 
Oct.  3;  Pacific  Ranger,  Oct.  17 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Vancouver,  Sept.  1;  Seattle,  Sept.  15; 
Portland.  Sept.  29;  Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13;  Tacoma,  Oct.  20 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth  and  London),  Sept.  11; 
Annie  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Oct.  20 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Sept.  17; 
Piave,  Oct.  2;  Feltre,  Oct.  21 — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  to 
Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Sept.  4;  Wyoming,  Oct.  2; 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  17 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Brimanger,  Sept.  4;  Villanger,  Oct.  13;  Taranger,  Oct.  28 — all  Westfal-Larsen  Line  (will 
also  call  at  other  East  Coast  South  American  ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos .< — West  Cactus,  Sept.  20;  West  Mahwah, 
Oct.  15 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — John  Bakke,  Knutsen 
Line,  about  Sept.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Sept.  23;  Point  Bonita, 
Oct.  24 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Kingston,  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown,  (Barbados). — 
Brynje,  Sept.  25;  Oakworth,  Oct.  25 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Honaker,  second 
half  of  September;  West  Cusseta  (also  calls  at  Algoa  Bay),  October-November — both 
B.C.  Shiping  Agencies  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oaile  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  -(Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  iSyria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hergule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

h.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (caHe  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Mi  Din  man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-tbis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

CM.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
Land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  include®  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  .the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  APRIL  TO  JUNE 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Netherlands   East  Indies 

Batavia,  July  23,  1931.— The  budget  deficit  for  1931  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  has  been  announced  as  approximately  172,000,000  florins 
($68,800,000);  while  the  deficit  for  1932  is  estimated  at  125,000,000  florins 
($50,000,000).  These  are  very  large  figures  for  a  country  like  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  New  taxation,  effective  January  1,  1932,  will  be  imposed  as  a 
means  of  increasing  revenue.  The  surtax  on  import  duties  has  been  increased 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  the  excise  tax  on  gasoline  from  7.50  florins  to  9 
florins  for  100  litres.  The  surtax  on  the  usual  corporation  tax  has  been  increased 
from  20  to  40  per  cent  while  the  income  surtax  has  been  increased  from  20  to 
40  per  cent.  A  new  tax  will  be  imposed  on  private  capital,  and  a  complete 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  income  tax  is  proposed.  Reductions  are  to  be  made 
on  government  salaries  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  second  quarter  of  1931  has  not  shown  any  improvement  in  trade. 
Imports  and  exports  both  continue  to  decline.  The  following  table  shows  the 
decline  in  imports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1929,  1930  and  1931:— 


1929  1930  1931 

1,000  Kg.  1,000  Glds.  1,000  Kg.  1,000  Glds.  1,000  Kg.  1,000  Glds. 

January                     207,482  92,733  272,632  85,863  227,173  53,630 

February                    284.340  90,664  309,555  81,849  196,025  45,647 

March                        293,985  83,391  348,874  83,885  258,581  55,980 

Apr,  I                          2S9.506  94,658  259,303  69,659  197,092  46,522 

May                           272,544  95,684  246,247  73,817  160.988  43,612 


Total   1,40S,857       457,130       .1,436,611       395,073       1,039,859  245,391 


The  five  main  exports  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  consist  of  sugar, 
rubber,  tea,  coffee  and  tapioca,  and  the  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the 
decline  in  these  main  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1931  compared  with 
the  first  five  months  of  1930.  The  year  1930  showed  a  large  decline  as  com- 
pared with  1929. 

1930  1931 
1,000  Kg.     1,000  Glds.    1,000  Kg.  1,000  Glds. 


Sugar   924,914  95,186  698,785  49,850 

Rubber   133,453  87,912  129,127  39,729 

Tea  . .                                        .  .  37,325  34,882  38,79.6  31,386 

Coffee   18,518  12,883  18,556  7,061 

Tapioca   30,282  3,509  72,521  5,346 


1,144,492       234,372       957,785  133,372 

Rubber. — Prospects  for  improvement  are  not  bright  as  world  stocks  are 
still  exceptionally  heavy  and  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  present  price 
of  rubber,  approximately  15  fl.  per  half -kilogram  for  Java  standard  crepe,  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  below  the  cost  of  production.  There  are  only  a  few- 
estates  that  have  succeeded  in  reducing  their  costs  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
their  selling  at  even  16  fl.  per  pound,  and  not  actually  suffer  a  loss.  The 
average  costs  of  native  production  are  estimated  by  the  government  at  12^  fl. 
per  pound.  Some  form  of  official  restriction  on  the  rubber  output  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  local  government.  Even  the  opponents  of  rubber  restriction 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  present  situation  is  critical  and  are  looking 
to  government  action  as  a  possible  solution. 

Sugar. — The  export  of  sugar  is  now  definitely  under  control.  Prices  during 
the  month  of  May  showed  a  slight  margin  of  profit.  The  Java  sugar  crop  for 
1931  is  estimated  at  2,753,007  tons. 

Coffee. — The  coffee  market  has  been  very  sluggish  during  the  last  quarter 
with  many  firms  losing  interest  in  the  commodity.  Brazil  still  seems  unable 
to  find  a  way  of  clearing  her  surplus  stock.  Stocks  in  Holland  have  now 
reached  270,800  bales. 

Pepper. — This  commodity  is  showing  some  improvement  with  lower  stocks 
everywhere.   Higher  prices  are  expected  in  the  future. 

Tea. — The  tea  restriction  scheme  which  was  enforced  in  1930  has  been 
entirely  abandoned.  The  present  price  level  of  tea  will  lead  to  a  natural 
restriction.    Many  estates  have  already  severely  curtailed  production. 

Tobacco.—- The  advice  that  the  United  States  would  prohibit  the  import- 
ing of  Sumatra  tobacco  because  indentured  labour  was  used  in  its  cultivation, 
has  been  very  unsettling.  It  has  now  been  announced  that  Sumatra  tobacco 
will  not  be  excluded  for  at  least  another  eighteen  months. 
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Tin— The  outlook  for  tin  has  not  improved  notwithstanding  the  restriction 
scheme.  A  further  curtailment  of  production  has  been  suggested  and  is  meeting 
with  very  considerable  opposition  from  the  Chinese  miners  in  Malaya. 

Coal. — The  ever-dwindling  prices  for  this  commodity  and  the  small  demand, 
due  to  which  stocks  are  steadily  growing  in  volume,  may  make  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  or  curtail  the  output  of  the  government  coal  mines. 

It  has  been  decided  to  close  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Sumatra  on 
August  1,  1931. 

Restrictions  in  the  production  of  mineral  oil  is  also  anticipated.  Produc- 
tion of  oil  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  has  shown  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  recent  years. 

In  the  present  depression  it  is  the  European  planting  industries  which 
are  most  seriously  affected.  They  are  dependent  for  their  income  on  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  their  estates.  Present  selling  prices  of  nearly  all  the  large 
agricultural  crops  have  dropped  to  the  cost-price  level,  or  even  below. 

Among  the  natives  it  is  not  felt  to  the  same  extent.  The  unemployed 
have  been  absorbed  almost  entirely  by  the  native  community.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  plentiful  staple  food  crops  of  1930.  An  average  crop  for  1931 
is  also  anticipated.  The  native  population  is  capable,  generally,  of  adapting 
itself  in  an  admirable  manner  to  altered  conditions  by  means  of  raising  the 
necessary  foodstuffs.  However,  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  considerable 
lessening  in  prosperity,  and  it  is  noticeable  in  the  substantial  shrinkage  in 
the  circulation  of  silver  coins  and  bank  notes  and  by  the  accumulation  of 
arrears  in  the  People's  Loan  Fund.  The  value  of  pawns  in  government  pawn- 
shops is  also  steadily  increasing.  Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  lower  price  of 
rice,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs  and  coffee,  the  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  native  population  has  fallen  from  128  in  January  to  105  in  June. 

British  Malaya 

[One  Straits  Settlements  dollarr=$0  •  5678  Canadian] 

The  economic  situation  in  Malaya  continues  to  be  very  gloomy.  The 
two  staple  industries  are  even  more  depressed  than  earlier  in  the  year.  Rubber 
continues  at  its  low  price,  and  tin,  in  spite  of  further  restriction,  shows  no 
improvement. 

Malaya  is  faced  with  a  large  deficit  of  $12,000,000  (Straits)  on  the  esti- 
mated revenue  of  1931.  To  reduce  this,  substantial  increases  in  customs  and 
excise  duties  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  have  been  announced  on  liquor, 
tobacco,  petrol,  matches  and  sugar. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  value  of  Malayan  imports  fell  by  nearly 
one-half  compared  with  May,  1930,  and  exports  also  showed  a  marked  decline. 

Last  year  the  fall  in  Malaya's  imports  and  exports  was  serious.  The 
imports  at  that  time  showed  a  steady  decline  from  $70,792,000  (Straits)  in 
January  1930  to  $51,058,000  (Straits)  in  December  1930.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, seem  almost  prosperous  beside  the  present  downward  trend.  Imports  for 
May  1931  were  $36,879,000  (Straits),  which  is  $32,870,000  (Straits)  less  than 
the  corresponding  month  in  1930. 

Export  figures  show  almost  a  parallel  condition.  These  fell  from  $64,769,000 
(Straits)  in  January  1930  to  $45,115,000  (Straits)  in  December.  In  January 
1931  exports  fell  to  $39,876,000  (Straits),  but  have  now  dropped  to  $32,492,000 
(Straits)  for  the  month  of  May.  The  following  figures  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1931  compared  with  1930 — which  figures  themselves  were  low  compared 
with  1929 — illustrate  the  alarming  extent  to  which  Malayan  trade  has  declined: 
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1930 

1931 

Decrease  in 

1930 

1931 

Decrease  in 

In  1,000 

1..000  Straits 

In  1,000 

1,000  Straits 

Straits  Dollars 

Dollars 

Straits  Dollars 

Dollars 

January   . . 

.  .    ..  71.514 

40.797 

-23.9 

64,769 

39,876 

-24.9 

February  . . 

.  .    .  .  63.890 

30.261 

-27.7 

64,325 

37,819 

-26.5 

March  .... 

..  01.950 

40,410 

-15.6 

61,211 

39,042 

-22.2 

April. 

GG.089 

37,356 

-28.7 

63.721 

36,300 

-27.4 

Mav  

69.708 

36.879 

-32.8 

64,184 

32,492 

-31.6 

There  is  not  a  single  factor  on  the  trade  horizon  that  indicates  an  improve- 
ment in  conditions.  The  two  main  products  which  are  the  life-blood  of  Malaya, 
rubber  and  tin,  continue  to  glut  the  market. 

Retail  dealers  and  importers  continue  a  hand-to-mouth  policy,  purchasing 
nothing  more  for  stock  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  One  of  the  large  depart- 
mental stores  in  Singapore  has  already  shown  a  considerable  loss  for  the  last 
operating  year,  and  the  indications  are  that  this  loss  will  be  continued  through- 
out the  coming  year. 

Siam 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1932,  show  a  total 
revenue  of  94-8  million  baht,  which  is  11-7  million  less  than  the  estimate  for 
the  previous  year.  It  places  expenditure  at  94-3  million  baht  ($40,687,000), 
which  represents  a  reduction  of  12,880,000  baht  ($5,555,000)  from  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year.  A  budget  surplus  of  approximately  460,000  baht 
($198,000)  is  estimated. 

Imports  and  exports  of  Siam  continue  to  decline.  Rice  prices  in  the  local 
market  have  dropped  very  largely  since  September  last,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  bottom  has  yet  been  reached.  The  new  crop  for  1930-31  is  reported  to 
be  above  the  average,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  for  export  will  reach 
1,750,000  tons.  To  this  figure  must  be  added  a  carry-over  from  last  year  of 
200,000  tons.  Other  rice-growing  countries  in  the  East  are  all  reported  to  have 
good  crops,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  world  consumption  increasing.  With  low 
prices  ruling  abroad,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  in  China,  it  is  expected  that 
the  year  will  be  a  very  lean  one  for  Siam. 

A  nightly  radio  telephone  service  between  Bangkok  and  New  York  has 
been  established. 

A  new  trade  marks  act  was  enacted  on  April  1  this  year  and  will  become 
effective  on  October  1,  1931. 

Owing  to  the  troubles  in  Korea  between  Japan  and  China,  a  Chinese 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  has  been  advocated  in  Shanghai  and  Canton.  So 
far  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  the  Middle  East  countries. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — Values  in  Canadian  currency] 

Batavia,  July  13,  1931. — This  report  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
study,  but  rather  an  outline  of  the  more  important  features  in  connection  with 
certain  selected  products  in  which  Canadian  exporters  are  interested.  While 
the  remarks  apply  to  the  Middle  East  in  general,  statistical  information  is 
available  for  only  the  two  most  important  countries,  namely  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  and  British  Malaya. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT  BOARDS 

The  most  popular  wallboard  in  use  in  the  Middle  East,  for  ceilings  par- 
ticularly, is  the  asbestos  cement  board.    It  is  favoured  by  architects  for  a 
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number  of  reasons:  it  is  light  and  easily  handled;  it  can  be  painted  but  looks 
well  even  in  its  natural  finish;  it  does  not  sag;  it  is  waterproof  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  dampness  of  the  climate.  The  main  undesirable  feature  is  its 
brittleness;  heavy  losses  are  occasioned  in  shipping  and  in  applying  the  board. 
Although  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  building  board  both  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Malaya,  in  Malaya  particularly  it  is  not  rated 
as  fireproof  on  account  of  its  brittleness.  A  further  objection  is  that  architects 
have  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  special  cement  base  paint  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results  if  the  board  is  decorated  in  any  way. 

The  standard  sizes  in  Malaya  are  4  by  4  feet,  g^-inch  thickness.  The  price 
to  contractors  is  about  40  cents  per  sheet  of  the  above  dimensions.  The  size 
most  used  in  Netherlands  India  is  1 -metre  square  flats,  squares  1  metre 
by  20  centimetres  being  used  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  usual  thickness  is  /V 
inch.  The  landed  price  is  about  30  cents  per  square  metre,  and  the  selling  price 
to  contractors  between  40  and  45  cents.  This  material  sells  under  various 
brand  names  such  as  "  Martinite,"  "  Italite,"  and  "  Eternite." 

Smaller  quantities  of  corrugated  asbestos  sheets  are  used  since  they  are 
intended  for  outside  roof  construction  and,  due  to  their  brittleness  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  lasting  qualities  of  the  locally  made  tiles,  it  is  not  gener- 
ally favoured.   It  is  used  more  in  Malaya  than  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Imports  into  Netherlands  India  in  1929,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  were  valued  at  $459,894  as  against  $275,802  in  1928. 
The  following  were  the  sources  of  supply  in  the  approximate  proportions  indi- 
cated: Belgium,  36  per  cent;  Holland,  20;  Italy,  18;  Germany,  13;  and  the 
United  States,  11  per  cent. 

Malaya's  imports  appear  under  "  Asbestos  manufactures,"  which  includes 
all  products  made  of  that  material.  The  total  in  1930  was  $376,946  as  against 
$563,769  in  1929.  The  sources  of  supply  were  as  follows:  Italy,  40  per  cent; 
United  Kingdom,  35  per  cent;  and  Belgium,  20  per  cent. 

Despite  Canada's  important  position  as  a  producer  of  asbestos,  it  has  never 
been  possible  to  introduce  asbestos  cement  sheets  of  Canadian  manufacture, 
entirely  on  account  of  their  very  much  higher  price  as  compared  with  those 
from  European  sources  of  supply. 

OTHER  BOARDS 

Various  types  of  fibre  boards  have  appeared  on  the  market  during  recent 
years;  one  American  product,  manufactured  from  sugar-cane  offal,  has  made 
substantial  progress.  Other  boards,  composed  of  wood  fibre  for  the  most  part, 
and  used  for  partitions  and  as  insulating  material  for  roofs  and  walls,  are  being 
marketed  by  British  and  American  companies.  Two  well-known  Canadian 
fibre  boards  have  been  introduced,  and  these  should  secure  a  fair  share  of  the 
market. 

An  interesting  announcement  appeared  in  a  local  newspaper  recently  to 
the  effect  that  a  local  housing  board  are  contemplating  the  use  of  a  material 
known  as  "  Ampasiet  "  in  the  construction  of  about  100  native  dwellings.  This 
material  is  manufactured  of  sugar-mill  waste  (ampas),  which  is  subjected  to 
intense  pressure  and  made  into  boards.  It  is  reported  to  be  non-inflammable, 
a  very  desirable  feature  especially  when  the  material  is  used  in  native  villages 
which  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  fire  menace.  No  further  details  are  yet 
available,  but  it  is  of  significance  to  Canadian  wallboard  manufacturers  in  that 
it  indicates  the  growing  popularity  of  this  type  of  product,  its  widening  field 
of  application,  and  a  possible  new  source  of  competition  in  this  market  . 

The  first  condition  that  any  of  these  types  of  boards  must  fulfil  is  to  prove 
by  tests  its  positive  immunity  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants.  The  Netherlands 
East  Indies  Government  maintains  a  laboratory  fully  equipped  to  test  treated 
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samples  submitted  to  them  by  manufacturers.  In  introducing  Canadian  boards 
this  office  has  made  it  its  first  duty  to  submit  samples  for  testing.  The  labora- 
tory will  not  suggest  treatments;  it  is  the  manufacturer's  task  to  find  the  most 
effective  repellant. 

The  current  price  for  standard  8  by  4  feet  by  T%  inch  is  between  $42  and 
$48  per  1,000  square  feet  c.i.f.  Special  acoustic  boards  are  higher  priced. 
Because  of  the  necessity  of  proving  the  ant-resisting  properties  of  a  board,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  keen  competition  from  well-established  brands,  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  importers  to  place  initial  orders  on  their  own  account. 
They  usually  prefer  to  have  a  small  shipment  on  consignment  first,  in  order  to 
try  the  market.  If,  however,  a  certificate  is  secured  from  the  local  laboratory, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  firm  less-than-carload  order. 

No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  quantities  imported  or  the  sources 
of  supply,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  bulk  is  coming  from  the  United  States. 
The  American  board  manufacturers  have  made  a  great  deal  of  the  acoustic 
properties  of  their  product,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  "  talkie  "  pictures  a 
lucrative  market  was  opened  up  in  lining  the  interiors  of  theatres. 

PLASTER  BOARDS 

There  is  one  American  plaster  board  which  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  bulk 
of  the  business  that  exists  for  this  particular  commodity.  Plaster  boards,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  architects,  are  not  suitable  for  this  climate  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  sag.  When  used  for  ceilings,  no  matter  how  close  the  centres 
may  be,  the  whole  surface  in  time  takes  on  a  wavy  appearance.  This  weak- 
ness is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  house  construction  is  not  as  sturdy  as  in 
temperate  climates,  and  leaky  roofs  prove  fatal  to  this  type  of  ceiling  material; 
its  chief  use  therefore  is  for  partitions.  The  usual  size  of  board  is  4  by  8  feet, 
although  smaller  sizes  are  sometimes  used;  f-inch  is  the  most  common  thick- 
ness.  The  current  price  to  building  contractors  is  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  imports,  but,  as  indicated  above,  most  of  the 
material  is  from  the  United  States. 

TRIPLEX  PANELLING 

The  two  factors  which  limit  the  use  of  this  material  are  price  and  the 
necessity  of  using  wood  that  is  of  itself  antproof  or  can  be  made  so  by  treat- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  limited  quantities  are  used  in  certain  large  offices 
and  public  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  wood  must  be  antproof, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  makes  it  essential  that  very  strong  adhesives 
be  used.  Most  of  this  material  used  is  locally  made  of  djatti  or  teak.  It  does 
not  offer  any  serious  competition  to  wallboards  of  any  kind. 

ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Tiles  are  the  most  popular  form  of  roofing  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In 
Netherlands  India  they  are  locally  made  for  the  most  part,  and  standard  grades 
sell  for  between  $14  and  $20  per  1,000;  some  can  be  obtained  for  as  low  as  $6 
to  $8  per  1,000.  Better  grades  sell  at  from  $24  to  $35  per  1,000.  The  tiles  are 
mostly  red  in  colour.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
there  are  large  numbers  of  tile  factories  operated  principally  by  Chinese.  In 
Malaya  the  imported  so-called  "  Marsailles  V  tile  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
European  huuses  and  buildings. 

Imports  of  tiles  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1929  were  valued  at 
$21,282,  all  of  which  is  credited  to  Holland.  British  Malayan  statistics  group 
all  tiles  under  one  heading:  total  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  $595,007  as 
against  $812,486  in  1929.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were:  France,  70  per 
cent;  United  Kingdom,  12  per  cent;  and  Belgium,  10  per  cent. 
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SLATE 

It  is  believed  that  slate  has  never  yet  been  used  in  these  countries,  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  produced  locally  and  the  roof  under- 
construction  of  buildings  is  in  most  cases  too  light  to  support  such  heavy 
material. 

SHINGLES 

Until  recently  shingles  were  rarely  if  ever  used  to  any  extent.  In  the  city 
of  Batavia,  for  example,  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  houses  and  one  church 
with  shingled  roofs.  These  are  of  Borneo  ironwood,  quite  rough  in  appearance 
and  small  in  size.  They  run  to  about  800  shingles  per  100  square  feet  coverage, 
and  cost  between  $7  and  $10  per  1,000  delivered  to  the  job. 

The  chief  objection  to  imported  wooden  shingles  are  their  susceptibility  to 
white  ant  attacks;  the  fact  that  they  warp  and  curl  in  this  climate;  that  roof 
construction  being  light,  the  shingles  are  easily  blown  off  when  the  nails  rust  (this 
of  course  applies  to  the  locally  made  as  well) ;  and,  possibly  of  major  import- 
ance, the  fact  that  there  are  no  skilled  workmen  who  know  how  to  apply  the 
shingles  properly.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  large  local  engineering  firm  have 
the  agency  for  an  American  redwood  shingle  and  have  recently  arranged  with 
a  local  architect  to  utilize  this  type  of  roofing  on  a  new  office  building.  It  is 
believed  that  this  is  a  free  sample  roof  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  in  order 
to  popularize  this  type  of  roof  construction.  This  office  has  been  working  along 
much  the  same  lines  for  a  Canadian  West  Coast  manufacturer  who  has  sent 
out  sufficient  shingles  to  make  a  small  sample  roof,  which,  if  successful,  may 
lead  to  their  introduction  on  a  larger  scale.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
architects  remain  unconvinced  as  to  the  suitability  of  shingles  for  this  climate, 
and  it  is  only  after  some  satisfactory  experience  that  they  will  be  persuaded  to 
use  them  generally. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  imports  of  shingles  into  these  countries. 
In  Netherlands  India,  the  Government  is  quite  a  large  user  of  shingles.  In 
1930,  for  instance,  about  900,000  shingles  of  Borneo  ironwood  and  teak — the 
latter  to  a  small  extent — valued  at  $8,700  were  used.  To  interest  Government 
building  departments  in  imported  shingles,  the  price  delivered  to  the  job  must 
be  at  least  15  per  cent  below  that  of  the  local  product.  Since  Canadian  shingles, 
due  to  their  size,  have  a  greater  covering  capacity  than  the  local  ones,  it  is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  cost  per  square  metre.  It  is  estimated  that  local 
shingles  cost  about  72  cents  per  square  metre  (10  square  feet  approximately). 
Prices  from  Canada  would  have  to  be  15  per  cent  lower  on  a  coverage  basis. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  Government  are  at  least  10  per 
cent  less  than  those  paid  by  building  contractors. 

Copper  is  very  seldom  used  because  of  its  high  cost. 

ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Although  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
asphalt  roofing  is  very  popular  for  roofs  of  large  buildings  in  British  Malaya. 
If  properly  constructed — that  is,  with  the  correct  penetration  and  consistency 
of  the  asphalt — this  roof  stands  up  very  well  even  in  this  hot  climate.  The 
business  is  sufficiently  large  in  Malaya  to  permit  of  three  manufacturers  keep- 
ing permanent  representatives  attached  to  the  staffs  of  Singapore  building  pro- 
ducts import  houses. 

ASPHALT  PAPER 

Asphalt  paper  is  used  to  some  extent  in  both  countries.  In  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  roofs  of  railway  coaches. 
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Imports  of  natural  asphalt  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  totalled  $57,494 
in  19'29  as  compared  with  $139,856  in  1928.  The  fact  that  the  figures  have 
shown  such  a  tremendous  drop  while  asphalt  made  in  the  crude-oil  refining 
proiH^ss  has  increased  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  term  "  natural 
asphalt  "  includes  not  only  roofing  but  pavement  asphalt.  The  figures  therefore 
are  little  more  than  an  indication.  The  bulk  of  this  material  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

British  Malaya  imported  asphalt  and  bitumen  to  the  value  of  $586,765 
and  $1,317,317  in  1930  and  1929  respectively.  The  sources  were:  United  States, 
25  per  cent;  Egypt,  10  per  cent;  and  other  foreign  countries,  50  per  cent. 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  of  asphalt  and  other  papers  for 
roofing  were  valued  at  $31,145  and  $23,763  in  1929  and  1928  respectively.  The 
United  States  supplied  about  90  per  cent  of  these.  There  are  no  statistics  for 
imports  into  Malaya. 

Galvanized  iron  roofing  is  used  a  great  deal  for  warehouses  and  cheap 
structures  such  as  dwellings  for  coolies.  Corrugated  iron  is  used  for  roofing 
and  siding  as  well  in  Government  railway  buildings  such  as  shops.  The  price 
is  about  $5  per  picul  (133^  pounds).  Flat  galvanized  iron  is  not  used  for  roofs 
to  any  extent,  being  in  greatest  demand  for  the  making  of  rain  pipes.  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  imports  of  this  material  in  1929  were  valued  at  $4,388,396 
as  against  $4,360,303  for  the  previous  year.  Sources  of  supply  were:  United 
Kingdom,  38  per  cent;  United  States,  35;  Japan,  12;  Germany,  6;  and  Bel- 
gium, 3  per  cent.  British  Malaya  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  $1,127,052 
and  in  1929  at  $1,808,426.  Sources  of  supply  were:  United  Kingdom,  76  per 
cent;  United  States,  16  per  cent;  and  Japan,  5  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous  Products 
floor  tiles 

These,  like  roofing  tiles,  are  largely  made  locally  in  both  countries.  Prices 
run  from  6  cents  per  square  foot  for  grey  to  13  cents,  depending  on  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  colour.  Almost  every  European  home,  public  building,  and  office 
building  has  tiled  floors  throughout.  European  tiles  are  used  only  for  the  more 
elaborate  homes  or  buildings,  since  the  cost  is  between  30  and  40  cents  per 
square  foot.  Porcelain  tiles  are  used  for  the  walls  to  a  lesser  extent  and  cost 
about  5  cents  per  individual  piece. 

Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  $59,323,  and  in 
1928  at  $42,947.  Sources  of  supply  were:  Belgium,  58  per  cent;  Holland,  26 
per  cent;  and  Germany,  13  per  cent. 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  Malaya's  imports;  floor  and  roofing- 
tiles  are  grouped  under  the  one  heading. 

TIMBER  AND  LUMBER 

Timber  and.  lumber  for  construction  is  chiefly  obtained  locally  from  the 
teak  or  djatti  forests  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Siam.  Imports  into  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  of  rough-hewn  timber  other  than  teak  or  djatti  amounted  to 
$115,269  in  1929  and  to  about  $8,000  in  1928.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
by  a  large  American  oil-producing  company  in  Sumatra,  which  was  engaged 
in  a  big  building  program  in  1929,  account  for  the  sharp  rise  in  the  figures  for 
that  vear.  Imports  of  sawn  lumber  other  than  teak  or  djatti  amounted  to 
$719,000  in  1929  and  $267,210  in  1928.  The  United  States  was  again  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  for  the  same  reason  as  stated  above. 

Imports  into  Malaya  of  wood  and  lumber  other  than  teak  or  djatti  from 
Sumatra  are  unimportant.  Total  imports  of  hewn  and  sawn  timber  amounted 
to  $1,121,802  in  1930  and  to  $1,525,976  in  1929.  Sources  of  supply  were: 
Sumatra,  75  per  cent;  Australia,  10  per  cent;  Siam,  8  per  cent;  United  States, 
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0-4  per  cent;  and  Canada,  0-07  per  cent.  Imports  of  lumber,  planks,  and  other 
forms  of  sawn  wood  amounted  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  above  figures. 
Sumatra  supplied  65  per  cent  and  the  balance  came  chiefly  from  Siam. 

METAL  LATH 

Both  expanded  metal  and  high-rib  lath  are  used,  the  latter  chiefly  for  out- 
side construction  and  for  certain  buildings  where  heavy  under-construction  is 
not  desirable  or  possible.  Since  most  of  the  houses  are  plastered  throughout 
on  the  inside  and  have  a.  stucco  exterior,  metal  or  any  other  type  of  lathing  is 
very  seldom  used,  as  the  plaster  is  applied  direct  to  the  brick  wall.  The  cur- 
rent price  to  the  contractors  for  expanded  metal  is  about  4  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  for  high-rib  lath  about  10  cents. 

Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  of  these  materials  in  1929  were  valued 
at  $65,028  and  in  1928  at  $77,025.  Sources  of  supply  were:  Belgium,  40  per 
cent;  Germany,  20  per  cent;  United  States,  10  per  cent;  and  Holland,  10  per 
cent, 

British  Malaya  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  $115,097  and  in  1929  at 
$151,340.  Principal  sources  of  supply  were:  United  Kingdom,  80  per  cent;  and 
Belgium,  15  per  cent. 

PLASTER 

There  is  a  large  local  supply  of  this  material,  which  sells  at  around  40  cents 
per  cubic  foot.    It  is  not  of  good  quality,  but  satisfies  local  requirements. 

CEMENT 

Cement  is  produced  locally,  but  large  quantities  are  imported  from  Japan. 
Germany,  which  formerly  had  a  large  share  of  this  business,  is  at  present  unable 
to  meet  the  current  price,  which  is  $1.75  per  180-kilogram  barrel  (396  pounds). 

Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  of  cement  in  1929  were  valued  at 
$2,480,128  as  compared  with  $2,012,668  in  1928.  Sources  of  supply:  Japan, 
65  per  cent;  Germany,  12  per  cent;  Denmark,  8  per  cent;  and  China  and 
Manchuria,  5  per  cent. 

Imports  into  British  Malaya  in  1930  were  valued  at  $3,028,699  as  against 
$4,404,468  in  1929.  Sources  of  supply  were:  United  Kingdom,  35  per  cent; 
Japan,  15;  Denmark,  15;  and  Italy,  8  per  cent,  It  will  be  observed  how 
British  Malaya  continues  to  draw  her  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Despite  low  Japanese  prices,  there  is  always  this  sentimental  preference  for  the 
British  product. 

BARS 

Bars  for  reinforcing  concrete  are  used  extensively  in  large  buildings. 
Rounds  are  mostly  used  and  the  price  is  between  $30  and  $35  per  1,000  kilo- 
grams (2,200  pounds). 

PATNTS 

Distempers  are  very  extensively  used  for  interior  decorating.  One  weli- 
advertised  English  brand  seems  to  have  the  largest  share  of  the  market  both  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya. 

Oil  paints  are  made  locally  in  Java,  and  Germany  and  Holland  supply 
most  of  the  imported  qualities  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  enjoys  the  largest  percentage  of  the  business  in  Malaya.  Stains  arc 
very  restricted  in  use.   There  is  a  fair  market  for  varnishes  of  all  kinds. 

Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  of  paints,  including  oil  and  water  paints, 
were  valued  at  $1,182,134  in  1929  and  at  $987,068  in  1928.  Sources  of  supply 
were:  Holland,  45  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  20;  United  States,  20;  and 
Germany,  7  per  cent. 
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Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  of  varnish  in  1929  totalled  $198,704  as 
against  $138,524  in  1928.  Sources  of  supply  were:  Germany,  35  per  cent; 
Holland,  32;  United  States,  12;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  10  per  cent. 

British  Malaya  imports  of  ready-mixed  paints  in  1930  were  valued  at 
$348,683  as  against  $387,477  in  1929.  Sources  of  supply  were:  United  King- 
dom, 70  per  cent;  United  States,  15  per  cent;  and  Germanv,  6  per  cent. 
Imports  of  varnishes:  1930,  $45,857;  1929,  $75,909.  Sources:  United  King- 
dom, 60  per  cent;  United  States,  15  per  cent;  and  China,  15  per  cent. 

SELLING  METHODS 

Building  products  are  generally  handled  in  this  part  of  the  world  by  the 
large  import  houses  who  usually  have  a  special  department  dealing  in  these 
lines.  Such  firms  with  their  branches  throughout  the  territory  are  able  to  take 
care  of  the  whole  distribution.  As  a  rule  they  operate  in  only  one  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  appoint  agents  for  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  British  Malaya,  and  Siam,  although  the  last-named  country  is  fre- 
quently handled  by  the  Malayan  connection.  The  office  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Batavia  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to 
give  effective  distribution.  Canadian  exporters  would  therefore  be  well  advised 
to  ask  the  advice  of  this  office  when  attempting  to  sell  in  these  markets.  Because 
of  the  distance  from  Canada  and  the  extent  of  the  territory,  a  generous  supply 
of  samples,  sales  literature,  and  all  other  material  is  required,  together  with 
c.i.f.  prices. 

SHIPPING  SERVICES 

Frequently  Canadian  exporters  are  unable  to  meet  the  keen  price  com- 
petition that  must  be  faced  here,  and  in  almost  every  case  it  is  on  account  of 
the  high  freight  charges  from  Canadian  to  Middle  East  ports.  In  many  cases  it 
is  possible  to  route  shipments  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  carrying  charges 
and  render  the  commodity  more  competitive.  From  Eastern  Canada  three  ser- 
vices are  offered:  (a)  by  Ellerman  Steamships  out  of  Saint  John — the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways  will  quote  a  through  rate  from  Canadian  points  to 
Middle  East  ports  via  this  routing;  (b)  by  Canadian  National  Steamships  out 
of  Montreal  to  connect  with  the  Silver-Java  Pacific  ex  Vancouver,  shipping  by 
which  should  be  only  in  cases  where  time  is  not  an  important  factor  and  where 
the  importer  has  given  his  agreement.  A  through  bill  of  lading  will  be  issued 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  upon  request,  to  obviate  difficulties  at  the 
transhipment  point;  (c)  by  the  regular  direct  service  offered  by  the  Java-New 
York  Line  from  New  York  to  Middle  East  ports. 

Western  Canada  shippers  have  an  excellent  service  in  the  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line,  which  operates  regular  monthly  sailings  from  Vancouver  direct  to 
these  ports. 

DUTIES  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

All  competing  countries  selling  in  the  Middle  East  are  on  equal  terms  as 
far  as  import  duties  are  concerned.  The  duty  on  most  building  products  enter- 
ing the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  a  statistical  duty 
of  one-quarter  per  cent,  the  whole  subject  to  a  further  surtax  of  10  per  cent. 
Other  charges  for  landing  and  cartage  add  a  further  5  per  cent  to  the  c.i.f.  price 
to  place  the  goods  in  the  importer's  warehouse. 

British  Malaya  charges  no  import  duty  on  building  products.  Only  the 
handling  charges  need  be  considered  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the 
importer's  warehouse. 

Most  building  products  entering  Siam  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

No  special  decumentation  is  necessary  for  exports  to  the  Middle  East.  A 
regular  commercial  invoice,  preferably  in  triplicate,  is  the  only  requirement. 
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MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS   PRODUCTS   IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Argentine  gold  peso  equals  96^  cents] 

Buenos  Aires,  August  10,  1931. — The  market  for  asbestos  products  in 
Argentina  is  principally  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
although  considerable  quantities  are  shipped  from  continental  countries.  The 
following  statistics  show  imports  of  articles,  manufactured  of  asbestos,  for  the 
calendar  years  1928,  1929  and  1930: 

Asbestos,  in  Sheets  or  in  Powder 


1928  1929  1930 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

United  Kingdom                                               529,595  189,337  193,757 

United  States                                                  409,396  148,006  174,143 

Germany                                                         41,172  58,652  49,003 

Canada       27,760 

France                                                                   821  455  3,882 

Italy                                                                   677  35,100  1,251 

Russia       1,701 

Belgium                                                              4,582  3,280  960 

Netherlands                                                       10,965  677  70 

French  Possessions   24,450     

Chile                                                                    93  1,854   

Total                                               1,021,751  437,361  452,527 

Asbestos  Thread,  Packing,  Cloth  and  in  Woven  Form 

1928  1929  1930 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

United  Kingdom                                             112,120  70,167  65,859 

United  States                                                  104,654  5,362  8,902 

Belgium                                                              2,942  3,451  7,263 

Germany                                                             8,843  7,398  4,808 

Russia     2,628 

France                                                                2,702  3,936  2,299 

Italy                                                                1,227  783  591 

Total                                                 232,900  91,317  92,367 


Asbestos  Thread,  Packing,  Cloth  and  in  Woven  Form,  combined  with  Metallic 

Cloth 


1928  1929  1930 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

United  States                                                      5,961  21,536  .50,479 

United  Kingdom                                                18,547  20,347  16,501 

Germany                                                             4,018  1,862  2,017 

Canada       538 

France                                                                2,951  766   

Total                                                    32,038  45,047  69,816 

Asbestos  Packing* 

1928  1929  1930 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

United  Kingdom                                               103,113  80,534  75,981 

United  States                                                    25,515  31,715  26,446 

Germany                                                            18,917  30,871  24,724 

Russia     2,475 

Austria                                                              15,308  3,710  1,802 

Italy                                                                   7.891  10.121  1,635 

Belgium                                                             33,096  3,282  112 

Total                                                   205,531  162,039  134,310 


*  This  heading  indicates  packing  appraised  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  shown  in  the 
previous  table;  probably  means  the  cheaper  sheet  packings. 
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LOCAL  SUPPLY 

Although  there  is  asbestos  to  be  found  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  attempts 
to  work  the  deposits  have  met  with  little  or  no  success.  In  appearance  the  local 
asbestos  differs  from  the  Canadian  in  that  it  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The 
fibre  when  observed  in  the  veins  seems  to  be  of  a  very  good  length,  but  when 
subjected  to  the  rock  separators  it  breaks  down  completely  and  an  asbestos 
dust  is  all  that  results. 

The  local  manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  one  or  two  small  factories 
making  roofing  tile  from  imported  asbestos  cement,  a  few  asbestos  paint  manu- 
facturers, and  a  small  factory  making  rope  and  ribbon  packing  from  imported 
thread. 

DUTIES  APPLICABLE  ON  ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 

The  Argentine  import  tariff  has  only  the  one  schedule — that  is,  goods  from 

all  countries  receive  equal  customs  treatment.  The  following  are  the  duties 
imposed  on  asbestos  products: 

Official  Appraisal  Duty: 

for  duty  purposes.  Per  Cent 

Gold  pesos  per  Kg.  Ad.  Val. 

Asbestos,  in  sheets  or  powder..                                        .128  32 

Asbestos  thread,  packing,  cloth  or  in  woven 

form                                                                            .72  32 

The  same  combined  with  metallic  cloth..                       .96  32 

Asbestos,  in  tubes  and  coverings  for  pipes.           Value  to  be  declared  32 

Articles  classified  under  these  headings,  if  packed  in  bales,  bags  or  rolls, 
shall  be  appraised  on  gross  weight.  Those  packed  in  any  other  form  shall  be 
appraised  on  legal  net  weight;  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be  weighed  together  with 
their  immediate  packing,  such  as  paper  wrapping,  boxes  (of  cardboard  or  wood) , 
bobbins,  or  rolls. 

DEMAND  FOR  ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 

Brake  Linings. — The  market  absorbs  considerable  quantities  of  brake 
linings,  which  are  supplied  principally  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  predominance  of  American  cars  naturally  increases  the  demand 
for  brake  linings  from  that  country.  British  and  American  manufacturers 
offer  their  brake  linings  both  in  rolls  and  cut,  bored  and  ready  for  insertion 
for  the  different  makes  of  cars.  Although  competition  is  very  severe  in  this  line 
from  British  and  American  makes,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  endeavour 
to  secure  part  of  the  market. 

Roofing  Tile. — Corrugated  asbestos  roofing  tile  is  sold  in  considerable 
quantities  in  this  market,  in  sheets  roughly  50  inches  long  by  38  inches  wide. 
As  ordinary  red  roofing  tile  is  in  very  common  use  in  private  dwellings  and 
corrugated  iron  sheeting  is  the  usual  roofing  of  warehouses  and  such  com- 
mercial buildings,  the  idea  of  a  corrugated  asbestos  sheet  fits  in  readily  with 
local  customs.  British,  American  and  Belgian  tile  are  all  to  be  found  on  the 
market;  very  little  has  come  from  the  United  States,  the  majority  being  of 
British  and  Belgian  origin.  Both  British  and  American  prices  are  higher 
than  the  Belgian,  while  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  quite  up  to  standard. 
Freight  rates  from  the  European  Continent  are  much  below  those  from  North 
America,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete in  this  heavy  line.  One  large  Belgian  house  ships  all  their  tile  by  sail- 
ing vessel,  and  thus  can  quote  a  very  good  price.  The  structural  strength  of 
these  corrugated  sheets  is  an  important  sales  point;  it  must  be  high  for  the 
sheet  to  be  acceptable. 
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Ordinary  flat  sheets  of  asbestos  cement  are  also  offered,  but  these  find 
practically  no  outlet. 

Shingles. — Shingles  are  practically  never  used  here  and  the  expensive 
asbestos  shingle  has  no  demand. 

Gaskets. — British  engine  gaskets  are  well  received  in  this  market  and  sup- 
ply most  of  the  better-class  trade.  German  and  Austrian  makes  are  also  or! 
the  market,  but  their  quality  is  very  inferior,  being  largely  of  a  rubber  com- 
position. Gaskets  from  the  United  States  are  higher  in  price  than  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  thus  their  sale  is  restricted.  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  have  to  equal  British  prices  to  enter  this  market. 

Packing. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with  nearly  all  the  well-known 
makes  of  packing,  both  shaft  and  door.  The  majority  comes  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  while  good  quantities  are  imported  from  France 
and  Italy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  representative  to 
handle  a  line  of  packings,  as  these  are  put  up  in  so  many  forms  and  the  sale 
for  each  is  very  limited.  As  a  result  a  wide  range  of  stock  must  be  handled, 
and  the  turnover  in  each  line  is  hardly  large  enough  to  warrant  such  an  invest- 
ment. 

Pipe  Coverings  and  Cement. — Asbestos  pipe  coverings  are  used  in  Argen- 
tina both  to  economize  on  heat  wastage  and  to  prevent  sweating  of  cold- 
water  pipes.  This  article  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  oil  companies,  meat  pack- 
ing houses  and  such  large  organizations,  nearly  all  of  which  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States.  Thus  most  of  the  buy- 
ing is  done  through  the  head  offices  and  not  through  the  local  dealers.  The 
oil  companies  require  a  packing  that  will  not  crumple  when  subjected  to 
abuse;  it  must  be  soft  and  resilient.  Waterproof  coverings  of  wood  felt  or 
asbestos  felt  find  considerable  outlet,  as  the  sweating  of  pipes  in  the  hot  and 
humid  summer  months  is  a  serious  problem.  Asbestos  coverings  must  com- 
pete with  the  magnesium,  which  have  been  found  superior  for  some  uses.  Pipe 
coverings  are  shipped  both  made  up  and  in  cement  form.  Canadian  makes 
should  be  able  to  compete  as  the  continental  countries  do  very  little  in  this 
line.    Canadian  cement  is  already  being  imported  in  small  quantities. 

Acoustical  Board. — Asbestos  acoustical  board,  which  is  in  considerable 
demand  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  the  theatre  companies  owing  to 
the  stringent  fire  prevention  regulations  in  force,  is  in  no  demand  in  Argen- 
tina. The  laws  for  fire  prevention  in  theatres  are  not  strict  enough  to  require 
a  board  with  fire-resisting  properties,  nor  are  the  acoustical  properties  in 
theatres  so  closely  studied.  One  American  company  has  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce this  article  but  without  success,  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  future 
a  demand  may  be  created. 

Millboard. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  millboard.  At  present  most  of 
the  supplies  come  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Canadian  board 
should  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  this  line,  as  in  this  case  again  little 
comes  from  the  Continent. 

REPRESENTATION 

Nearly  all  the  British,  American  and  European  manufacturers  of  asbestos 
products  have  their  representatives  in  Argentina.  These  representatives  must 
carry  stock.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  interest  any  firm  in  a  Cana- 
dian  representation  unless  the  manufacturer  were  prepared  to  back  up  the 
agency  thoroughly.    Owing  to  the  many  different  articles  made  of  asbestos 
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and  the  small  turnover  in  each,  a  certain  amount  of  financing  by  the  manu- 
facturer is  necessary.  Competition  is  undoubtedly  keen  and  price  is  the  most 
important  factor.  A  local  manufacturer  of  packings  has  expressed  an  interest 
in  Canadian  asbestos  thread,  while  other  firms  would  be  interested  in  quota- 
tions of  asbestos  cement,  brake  linings,  packings  and  millboard.  Interested 
manufacturers  should  send  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  all  lines  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  As  some 
firms  are  accustomed  to  quote  on  Government  contracts,  which  are  usually 
based  on  long  credits,  an  indication  of  terms  for  different  credits  up  to  one 
year  should  be  sent. 

FISH  OIL  AND  MEAL  MARKET  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
fish  OIL 

London,  August  11,  1931. — Fish  oil  is  divided  broadly  into  two  classes — 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  whole  fish  (i.e.  herring,  pilchard,  sardine, 
mackerel  and  salmon)  and  that  which  is  extracted  from  the  liver  only  (i.e.  cod 
and  haddock).  The  first  of  these  is  used  for  industrial  purposes,  such  as  for  the 
manufacture  of  margarine,  soap,  and  leather;  the  second  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Cod  Liver  Oil. — As  Newfoundland  is  able  to  ship  cod  liver  oil  into  this 
market  in  competition  with  the  home  product  and  that  imported  from  Norway, 
the  possibilities  of  Canada  embarking  in  the  trade  seem  worthy  of  examination. 

The  qualities  which  the  public  demand  in  cold  liver  oil  are  absence  of 
colour,  transparency,  and  freedom  from  disagreeable  taste  or  odour.  In  these 
features  the  Norwegian  oil  leads,  due  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  fish  is 
caught  the  livers  are  removed  and  the  oil  extracted.  This  applies  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  case  of  the  Newfoundland  oil.  The  British  oil,  though  higher  in 
medicinal  value,  has  not  the  marketable  qualities  mentioned  above. 

The  conditions  in  the  Canadian  cod  fishing  industry  should  allow  of  the 
production  of  a  cod  liver  oil  at  least  equal  to  if  not  better  than  that  of  New- 
foundland. 

Pilchard  oil  used  for  industrial  purposes  comes  into  direct  competition 
with  whale  oil,  which  makes  the  possibilities  of  profitably  developing  this  trade 
rather  remote. 

Whale  oil  is  the  product  in  which  the  largest  trade  is  done.  Although 
Canada  does  not  enter  into  the  whale  oil  market,  as  this  oil  competes  with  other 
fish  oils,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  this  product. 

The  world  production  has  increased  from  50,483  tons  in  1909-10  to  463,377 
tons  in  1929-30.  This  constantly  growing  production  has  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  present  wellnigh  hopeless  condition  of  the  fish  oil  market.  As  a 
result  of  the  heavy  surplus  of  whale  oil,  consumers  are  not  likely  to  pay  much 
attention  to  other  fish  oils,  no  matter  how  low  the  price,  and  sardine,  pilchard, 
and  herring  oil  manufacturers  will  probably  be  experiencing  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  their  product. 

The  Norwegian  whaling  companies  have  decided  to  lay  up  their  fleets  in 
the  1931-32  season.  This  will  throw  11,000  men  out  of  work,  and  will  tie  up 
£10,000,000  of  capital. 

FISH  MEAL 

Fish  meal  is  also  divided  into  two  classes,  that  obtained  from  the  pelagic 
fish,  and  that  from  the  demersal  or  white  fish. 
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In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  preference  for  white  fish  meal,  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  in  the  feeding  of  stock  and  poultry.  The  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  produce  a  meal  from  white  fish  only  (without 
herrings,  or  other  unsuitable  material),  to  be  sold  as  "white  fish  meal"  and 
conforming  to  the  following  limits  of  composition:  albuminoids  not  less  than 
55  per  cent;  phosphate  of  lime  not  less  than  16  per  cent;  oil  not  more  than 
5  per  cent;  salt  not  more  than  4  per  cent. 

The  Fertilizers  and  Feedstuffs  Act,  1926,  requires  the  seller  of  feeding 
fish  meal  to  give  each  purchaser  a  written  warranty  as  to  the  percentage  con- 
tent of  protein,  phosphoric  acid,  oil  and  salt,  and  also  contains  definitions  of 
of  both  "  fish  meal "  and  "  white  fish  meal." 

In  addition  to  fish  meal  being  used  as  a  feeding  stuff,  it  can  also  be  used  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  this  seems  the  most  likely  direction  for  any  development  in  the 
use  of  Canadian  pilchard  meal  in  the  trade.  Canadian  export  figures,  how- 
ever, show  that  in  the  case  of  cod  liver  oil,  pilchard  oil  and  meal,  there  is  a 
more  profitable  market  in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  tendency  is  to  head  and  gut  the  fish  at  the  fishing 
ports,  efficient  and  up-to-date  fish  meal  plants  are  in  operation  at  these  ports. 
They  are,  in  many  cases,  owned  co-operatively  by  the  port  merchants,  who 
turn  in  the  by-products  and  fish  unfit  for  human  consumption.  In  most  cases 
the  profits  are  distributed  on  a  co-operative  basis  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  turned  in. 

Though  no  statistics  are  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  is 
between  30,000  or  40,000  tons  per  annum,  the  bulk  of  which  is  exported  to  the 
Continent.  Prices  have  fallen  generally  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
are  lower  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

Grading  varies,  but  fish  meal  is  generally  ground  to  pass  through  a  screen 
of  144  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  The  meal  is  generally  packed  in  hessian 
sacks  (10  ounces)  holding  1  cwt.  (112  pounds). 

In  the  past  there  have  been  objections  to  Canadian  fish  meal,  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  overcome,  and  a  prominent  authority  stated  that  the 
samples  submitted  to  him  were  equal  to  English  and  Scottish  productions. 

The  immediate  prospects  of  development  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  not 
great  because  the  supply  of  fish  meal,  as  already  mentioned,  exceeds  the 
demand.  As,  however,  the  market  is  extending  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent,  it  is  likely  that  with  a  revival  of  trade  Canadian  fish 
meal  could  be  absorbed. 

CROP   CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
cereals 

Glasgow,  August  18,  1931. — In  most  districts  at  the  end  of  July,  wheat  was 
reported  to  be  up  to  the  average  as  regards  vigour,  and  a  satisfactory  yield  was 
expected.  The  reports  received  from  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  Perth 
are  less  satisfactory.  In  that  county  the  plants  have  developed  slowly  and 
are  lacking  in  vigour  generally;  the  forecasts  of  the  yield  range  from  5  to  15 
per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  reports  on  barley  show  considerable  variation,  but  in  practically  all 
districts  the  crop  made  exceptionally  slow  progress  during  the  past  month. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  heads  were  filling  fairly  well  and  the  straw  was 
of  good  length,  but  portions  of  the  crop  had  been  lodged  by  heavy  rains.  Judg- 
ing by  present  appearances,  however,  and  provided  that  the  weather  is  satis- 
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factory  during  the  ripening  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  harvest  generally 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  in  several  districts  it  may  exceed  the 
average  by  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Oats  are,  on  the  whole,  promising.  During  the  last  few  days  of  July 
poi  t  ions  of  the  crop  were  lodged  by  storms.  In  most  northern  parts,  an  aver- 
ago  yield  is  expected,  while  in  several  of  the  northern  and  western  districts  the 
forecast  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent  above  the  average;  in  practically  all  the 
eastern  districts,  however,  the  estimate  of  the  harvest  varies  between  5  and 
10  per  cent  below  the  normal. 

The  reports  on  beans  indicate  that  the  crop  generally  shows  a  satisfactory 
growth  of  straw,  but  that  the  lack  of  sunshine  has  retarded  the  development 
of  the  pods.  In  Stirling,  the  principal  county  for  this  crop,  the  estimate  of 
the  yield  is  5  per  cent  above  the  average. 

ROOT  CROPS 

Potatoes  generally  made  slow  progress  during  the  month.  In  most  of  the 
eastern  districts  the  haulms  are  said  to  be  stunted  and  somewhat  lacking  in 
vigour.  Disease  has  been  reported  in  a  few  scattered  districts,  but  in  most 
eases  the  trouble  is  not  at  all  serious.  In  most  of  the  northern  and  western 
counties  the  crop  has  a  healthy  appearance.  Reports  from  eight  districts  indi- 
cate that  the  crop  may  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent  above  the  average,  while  six- 
teen reports  forecast  an  average  yield.  In  fifteen  districts,  most  of  which 
are  along  the  Eastern  seaboard,  the  estimate  of  the  yield  are  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  below7  the  normal,  and  in  three  others  yields  15  to  20  per  cent  below  the 
average  are  anticipated. 

Reports  from  several  districts  where  the  area  under  turnips  and  swredes 
is  relatively  small  state  that  the  crop  is  irregular  and  rather  disappointing, 
but  in  Aberdeen  and  most  of  the  other  districts  where  the  crop  is  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  the  weather  conditions  appear  to  have  been  more  suitable,  and  the 
roots  are  growing  well. 

The  sugar  beet  plants  are  making  only  fair  progress;  in  some  districts 
growth  has  been  appreciably  retarded  by  the  lack  of  sunshine. 

HAY 

The  cutting  of  hay  had  been  completed  in  only  a  few  exceptionally  early 
districts  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  harvest  has  proceeded  very  slowly 
owing  to  the  adverse  conditions,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop  has 
been  damaged  by  the  weather.  In  some  cases  the  crop  was  allowed  to  stand 
too  long  before  it  was  cut,  while  a  large  part  of  the  cut  hay  has  lost  its  bloom 
in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  wet  weather  before  it  was  secured.  In  most 
areas  the  crop  has  bulked  well  and,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  the  yield  of  both  seeds  and  meadow  hay  will  be  fully  5  per  cent 
above  the  average. 

FRUIT 

The  persistent  rains  and  lack  of  sunshine  during  July  adversely  affected 
orchard  and  small  fruits  and  the  crops  ripened  slowly.  Strawberry  disease 
caused  damage  in  Lanark,  but  in  the  other  districts  where  strawberries  are 
grown,  satisfactory  yields  were  estimated.  The  raspberry  yield  is  expected 
to  be  heavy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August  it  w^as  considered  improbable  that 
growers  would  pick  the  whole  of  the  crop.  The  yield  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries will,  it  is  thought,  be  slightly  below  the  normal.  Apples  are  generally 
expected  to  be  a  small  crop. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Annual  Stud  Sheep  Sales  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  July  23,  1931. — The  annual  sales  of  stud  sheep  at  Sydney  were 
held  at  the  commencement  of  this  month  and  closed  with  a  deceptive  average, 
about  47  per  cent  above  that  of  1930.  Over  the  whole  series,  however,  the 
market  was  estimated  to  be  25  to  50  per  cent  lower.  The  average  increased 
because  many  sheep  which  would  normally  bring  low  prices  were  either  kept  in 
the  country  or  passed  in  at  the  sales. 

Altogether  2,218  sheep  were  sold  for  a  total  of  £39,141,  the  average  per 
sheep  being  £17  12s.  lid.  Last  year  2,592  were  sold  for  £32,000,  an  average 
of  over  £12.  In  1929  the  average  was  £24,  and  in  1928  it  was  £34.  The  highest 
price  this  year  was  £625.  Last  year  it  was  £357.  Usually  several  hundred  flock 
rams  are  sold  from  £5  to  £7  each.  This  year  competition  was  practically  limited 
to  stud  sheep  and  selected  sheep,  and  the  offerings  were  generally  of  a  higher 
standard. 

The  prohibition  against  the  export  of  stud  sheep  which  came  into  force 
last  year  is  still  in  operation. 

Commonwealth  Wool  Season 

Official  figures  compiled  by  the  national  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of 
Australia  show  that  the  Commonwealth  Wool  Sales  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1931,  totalled  £28,203,633,  which  compares  with  £32,806,266  in  1929-30, 
£56,720,505  in  1928-29,  and  £23,914,239  in  1927-28.  The  all-round  average  for 
last  season  was  £11  3s.  9d.  per  bale,  or  8-7  pence  per  pound,  as  compared  with 
£13  5s.  6d.  per  bale  or  10-4  pence  per  pound  in  1929-30,  and  £21  12s.  2d.  per 
bale  or  16-7  pence  per  pound  in  1928-29.  The  above  figures  show  that  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  value  of  wool  sold  during  the  past  season  as  compared  with 
the  previous  season  of  £4,602,633,  and  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £28,516,872  as 
compared  with  the  results  two  seasons  ago. 

Shearing  operations  in  many  parts  of  Australia  have  been  seriously 
hampered  by  continued  wet  weather.  The  roads  are  drying  up,  however,  and 
wool  is  arriving  freely  in  store  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  available  for  the 
opening  sales  in  the  various  wool-selling  centres.  The  first  of  the  series  of  Aus- 
tralian sales  for  the  coming  season  is  fixed  to  open  at  Sydney  on  August  31, 
when  80,000  bales  will  be  offered  between  that  date  and  September  10.  Last 
season  the  Continent  took  about  half  of  the  Australian  clip,  and  of  the  balance 
half  was  absorbed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  half  by  Japan,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Wools  which  have  reached  the  market  so  far  are 
on  the  average  well  grown,  finer  than  anticipated,  carrying  very  little  dust,  but 
possibly  more  burry  than  usual. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales  for  the  1930-31  Season 

The  final  figures  of  the  Sydney  wool  sale  transactions  for  the  season  which 
ended  on  June  30  last  show  that  a  total  of  1,027,786  bales  were  sold  valued  at 
£11,743,360,  which  compares  with  1,084,489  bales  valued  at  £14,888,098  last 
season,  and  1,142,369  bales  valued  at  £25,113,041  two  seasons  ago. 

Sydney  still  retains  its  pride  of  place  as  the  premier  wool  selling  centre 
of  the  world,  the  quantity  sold  having  exceeded  1,000,000  each  year  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  proportion  of  merino  wool  sold  during  the  season  was  90-12 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  90-14  per  cent  the  previous  season,  and  88-62  per 
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cent  for  the  season  1928-29.    The  average  value  per  bale  realized  during  the 
m  was  I'll   Is.  6(1.  as  compared  with  £13  lis.  8d.  the  previous  season  and 
L-l  L6s.  9d.  for  the  season  1928-29.   The  average  weight  per  bale  for  last  season 
was  309  pounds  for  greasy  and  225  pounds  for  scoured  wool. 

The  value  of  wool  sold  in  Svdney  each  year  for  the  past  decade  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1921-22,  £14,754,966;  1922-23,  £18,921,509;  1923-24,  £21,444,886;  1924-25, 
£22,263,863;  1925-26,  £23,755,848;  1926-27,  £26,376,897;  1927-28,  £26,885,408; 
1928-29,  £25,113.041;  1929-30,  £14,888,098;  1930-31,  £11,743,360. 

New  South  Wales  Trade  Balance 

The  import  returns  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  disclosed  a  drop  from 
£57,123.978  to  £25,762,767.  The  trade  account  for  1930-31  reveals  a  favour- 
able balance  of  £5,594,980,  against  an  adverse  balance  of  £21,377,165  for  the 
previous  year.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  imported  stocks  are  at  the  barest 
minimum. 

Australian  Egg  Exports 

During  the  recent  export  season  Australia  shipped  abroad  5,895,090  dozen 
eggs,  or  an  increase  of  2,250,000  dozen  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 
The  State  of  New  South  Wales  was  the  largest  contributor  to  this  total  with 
2,434,020  dozen;  Victoria  was  next  with  1,612,080  dozen.  The  Department  of 
Markets  states  that  the  season  was  the  most  successful  since  compulsory  grad- 
ing and  supervision  were  adopted,  and  that  there  has  been  an  absence  of  com- 
plaints from  overseas  regarding  breakages,  falling  off  in  quality,  and  defects 
in  packing,  which  were  associated  with  former  years.  Breakages  were  less  than 
one-half  per  cent. 

During  the  season  approval  was  given  to  the  exportation  of  eggs  which 
were  subjected  to  the  process  of  oiling  for  the  purpose  of  checking  evaporation. 
When  these  eggs  arrived  in  England  it  was  found  that  the  regulations  prescribed 
that  eggs  so  processed  must  be  marked  "preserved'''  on  the  shell.  On  outturn  it 
was  found  that  the  quality  was  excellent,  but  an  abnormal  percentage  was 
broken.  The  effect  of  the  word  ''preserved"  was  to  reduce  the  price.  Oiling 
was  found  to  give  a  hard  and  unnatural  appearance  to  the  shell  and  also  to 
make  the  eggs  brittle. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF   BRITISH  INDIA,   JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[1  rupee  equals  36  cents  Canadian] 

Calcutta,  August  1,  1931. — Official  statistics  now  published  show  that  the 
imports  into  British  India  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning April  1  were  valued  at  Rs.360,941,771  as  compared  with  Rs.498,195,513  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these  totals,  Empire  coun- 
tries contributed  Rs. 162,164,133  as  against  Rs.252,509,073  in  the  1930  period. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  goods  to  the  value  of  Rs. 118,998,899  as 
against  Rs.207,406,842  in  the  April-June  period  of  1930;  Australia  with  Rs.6,- 
989,304  as  compared  with  Rs.5,837,729;  Kenya  Colony  with  Rs.20,098,325  as 
against  Rs.  13,504,037;  the  United  States  with  Rs.41, 127,698  as  compared  with 
Rs.41, 088,350;  and  Canada  with  Rs.1,489,516  as  against  Rs.5,067,937. 

NOTES  ON  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  imports  from  Canada  into  India  is 
the  change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  certain  motor  car  and  motor  tire  manufac- 
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turers.  The  former  have  established  assembly  plants  in  India,  and  because  of 
lower  costs  of  production  in  their  United  States  factories  ship  the  assembly 
parts  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  motor  tire  manufacturers  in  a  number  of 
instances  having  established  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ship  from  them  as 
they  are  able  to  give  better  service  because  of  closer  proximity  to  the  market. 
Another  season  is  that  Japan,  solely  on  account  of  price,  has  captured  the 
market  for  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  which  at  one  time  were  largely  shipped 
from  Canadian  factories.  The  above  items  comprised  the  bulk  of  India's 
imports  from  Canada. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  figures  of  quantities  and  values  of  motor 
cars,  motor  tires,  and  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  imported  into  India  from  the 
principal  sources  of  supply: — 

Motor  Cars. — During  the  three-months  period  of  1930  Canada  supplied 
1,161  motor  cars  (Rs.2,034,872)  as  against  only  377  (Rs.564,252)  in  1931;  the 
United  States,  1,354  (Rs.3,180,090)  as  against  1,223  (Rs.2,281,836)  ;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  621  (Rs.1,572,652)  as  against  411  (Rs.1,096,925) . 

Motor  Tires. — From  April  1  to  June  30,  1930,  imports  from  Canada  num- 
bered 34,701  (Rs.1,276,796)  as  against  8,360  (Rs.260,700)  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  present  year;  while  the  United  States  furnished  26,962  (Rs. 1,257,- 
530)  as  compared  with  42,727  (Rs.  1,715.434) ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  with 
25,955  (Rs.1,241,776)  as  against  21,627  (Rs.753,484) . 

Rubber-soled  Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes. — In  order  to  show  the  sharp  decline 
in  this  trade  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  items  noted  above.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1929  Canada  supplied  33,892  pairs  (Rs.66,948) ,  in  the 
same  period  of  1930  20,741  pairs  (Rs.47,648) ,  and  in  the  1931  period  nil;  United 
States,  202,196  pairs  (Rs.386,071),  33,575  pairs  (Rs.48,104),  and  1,565  pairs 
(Rs.4,772);  the  United  Kingdom,  138,996  pairs  (Rs.492,801) ,  81,985  pairs 
(Rs.334,715),  and  38,779  pairs  (Rs.171,883)  ;  Germany,  157,020  pairs  (Rs.189,- 
744),  106,562  pairs  (Rs.109,559) ,  and  26,573  pairs  (Rs.20,304) ;  and  Japan, 
446,446  pairs  (Rs.255,155) ,  2,686,721  pairs  (Rs.1,960,200) ,  and  3,889,180  pairs 
(Rs. 2,088,531) .  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  the 
imports  from  all  the  other  sources  of  supply  have  decreased  from  year  to  year 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  whereas  those  from  Japan  have  steadily  increased. 
The  change  has  taken  place  on  the  basis  of  price. 

It  falls  also  to  be  stated  that  many  products  of  Canadian  origin  are  shipped 
to  India  via  United  States  ports  and  lose  their  identity  in  that  way. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  Swiss  franc  equals  19-5  Canadian  cents] 

Rotterdam,  August  19,  1931. — In  common  with  most  of  Europe,  Switzer- 
land is  now  feeling  the  full  effects  of  the  universal  economic  depression,  and 
while  there  are  some  bright  spots  general  business  conditions  can  only  be 
described  as  dull.  Since  the  middle  of  the  summer  the  situation  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  crisis  in  Germany,  which  country  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant buyers  of  Swiss  products. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  imports  into  Switzerland  were 
valued  at  1,108,000,000  francs  and  exports  at  709,800,000  francs,  in  compari- 
son with  1,286,000,000  francs  and  923,800,000  francs  respectively  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1930.    The  figures  for  July  are  at  a  similar  low  level 
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with  imports  having  a  value  of  187,251,623  francs  compared  with  238,428,843 
francs  in  July,  1930,  while  the  respective  figures  for  exports  were  109,596,451 
francs  and  138.056,922  francs. 

Tourist  traffic  which  normally  makes  up  for  a  large  part  of  the  unfav- 
ourable trade  balance — has  been  poor  with  decreasing  numbers  of  visitors 
Prom  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  This  has  a  direct 
reaction  on  retail  trade,  while  it  is  also  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  both  the 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  carried  on  the  State  railways. 

There  has  been  a  seasonal  improvement  as  regards  unemployment  since 
the  spring,  but  the  comparison  with  1930  is  unfavourable.  Demands  for 
employment,  which  were  given  as  9,545  in  May,  1930,  were  14,365  in  May, 
1931.  At  the  same  time  the  unemployment  situation  is  not  so  severe  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago. 

The  official  wholesale  price  index  fell  from  156  in  January  to  150  in  May 
(1914=100).  The  cost  of  living  index  declined  more  sluggishly,  having 
dropped  from  110  to  106  during  the  same  period  (1914=100). 

Among  the  industries  the  manufacture  of  watches  has  been  the  most 
seriously  affected.  Due  to  loss  of  markets  many  factories  have  been  obliged 
to  close  down  completely,  while  others  are  working  on  part  time.  Steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  reorganize  this  branch  with  a  view  to  putting  it  on  a  firmer 
foundation.  Apart  from  watch-making  the  machine,  cotton  and  silk  indus- 
tries are  also  particularly  depressed. 

As  regards  the  financial  situation,  there  has  been  a  marked  inflow  of 
capital  from  Germany  and  banks  have  lowered  their  interest  rates  owing  to 
the  plentiful  supply  of  money  which  tended  to  put  the  franc  on  a  too  high 
basis.  Despite  the  abundance  of  capital  two  banks,  one  in  Geneva  and  the 
other  in  Basle,  have  been  in  difficulties,  but  otherwise  the  banking  position  is 
sound. 

On  the  money  market  conversion  loans  accounted  for  586,000,000  francs 
out  of  total  domestic  issues  amounting  to  837,000,000  francs.  Foreign  issues 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  came  to  103,000,000  francs,  which  was 
80,000,000  francs  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 

A  recent  report  on  the  agricultural  situation  indicates  that  the  condition 
of  the  grain  crops  is  approximately  normal.  The  acreage  under  winter  wheat 
has  increased  from  48,988  hectares  (1  hectare=2-471  acres)  a  year  ago  to 
50,700  hectares,  while  the  harvest  is  estimated  at  112,300  metric  tons  (1  metric 
ton=2204-6  pounds)  in  comparison  with  a  normal  of  114,400  metric  tons. 
The  acreage  under  spring  wheat  has  similarly  increased  from  3,303  hectares 
to  3,500  hectares  and  the  production  is  approximately  6,400  metric  tons. 

The  domestic  apple  crop  promises  to  be  particularly  good.  The  general 
condition  of  the  fruit  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  and  on  August 
1  was  indexed  at  103  in  comparison  with  40  on  the  same  day  of  the  preceding 
year.  Apart  from  apples,  other  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  also  in  a  fav- 
ourable position. 

TRADE  OF  NIGERIA 

Returns  just  issued  show  that  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  both  the  imports 
into  and  the  exports  from  Nigeria  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year, 
as  compared  with  the  January-March  period  of  1930,  says  the  London  Times 
Trade  Supplement.  Total  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  valued 
at  only  £1,941,410,  as  against  £3,386,148  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1930, 
the  declines  in  the  market's  purchases  of  cotton  goods,  salted  and  smoked  fish, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  gin  and  other  potable  spirits,  sugar,  cigarettes,  and 
silk  manufactures  being  particularly  striking. 
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ECONOMIC   SITUATION   IN   THE    SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  Norwegian  krone,  1  Swedish  krone,  and  1  Danish  krone  each 
=  $0-26S;  1  Finnish  mark  =  $0-0252.  For  rough  estimation  4  kroner  =  $1; 
40  marks  =  $1.] 

Oslo,  July  25,  1931.— The  first  half  year  of  1931  came  to  a  close  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  general  economic  depression 
which  did  not  seriously  affect  them  until  the  latter  part  of  1930.  Depressed 
conditions  have  been  accentuated  by  the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  pulp  and 
paper  and  lumber,  and  by  numerous  strikes  and  lock-outs  which  have  been  or 
are  at  present  in  effect  in  each  of  these  countries.  Norway  in  particular  has 
been  seriously  retarded  in  her  economic  development  on  account  of  being 
dependent  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  forest  industries  as  well  as  upon  shipping 
and  whaling,  all  of  which  are  very  adversely  affected. 

agriculture 

A  late  spring  followed  by  unseasonable  weather  during  the  month  of  May 
caused  some  little  concern  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  However,  the  situation 
improved  in  June,  and  during  the  first  wTeeks  of  July  excellent  growing  weather 
has  been  experienced.  There  are  indications,  therefore,  that  previous  reports  of 
a  less  than  normal  crop  of  all  grains  and  feeding-stuffs  were  too  conservative, 
except  in  Denmark  where  the  situation  is  slightly  below  normal.  A  better  than 
normal  apple  crop  is  also  expected  in  both  Norway  and  Sweden.  Crop  reports 
from  Finland,  as  at  the  middle  of  June,  indicate  prospects  for  a  better  than 
medium  crop  of  hay  and  grains,  particularly  rye.  A  temporary  firmness  in  both 
the  grain  and  cattle  feed  markets,  which  followed  the  announcement  of  the 
Hoover  •  moratorium,  was  lost  owing  mainly  to  the  financial  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  Central  European  countries,  as  a  result  of  which  buyers  became 
extremely  cautious. 

INDUSTRY  AND  LABOUR 

The  conflict  between  employers  and  workmen  in  Norway,  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  middle  of  March,  when  12,500  paper  mill  employees  ceased 
work,  to  be  followed  by  some  82,500  others  drawn  from  the  clothing,  metal, 
textile,  mining,  building,  shoemaking,  saw  and  planing,  printing,  milling,  and 
some  of  the  chemical  and  other  industries,  still  continues.  A  number  of  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  but  the  most  recent  efforts  of  the 
Government  arbitrator  in  the  beginning  of  June  proved  fruitless,  the  men  refus- 
ing the  arbitration  awards.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  various  industries 
enumerated  above  will  begin  operations  again  until  the  fall  at  least. 

The  official  employment  bureaus  for  Norway  reported  a  considerable  increase 
in  unemployment  at  the  end  of  June  as  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1930; 
the  figures  for  the  respective  periods  were  22,206  and  13,939.  At  present  the 
situation  is  better  than  it  was  some  months  ago,  as  for  seasonal  reasons  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  registered  unemployment  since  February  of  this  year, 
when  the  figures  stood  at  29,107,  the  highest  since  1927. 

PRICE  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  INDICES 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  Norway 
as  at  June  15  indicates  a  decrease  of  one  point  from  the  previous  month,  namely 
from  128  to  127,  the  year  1913  being  taken  as  representing  100.  Index  numbers 
for  June,  1930,  and  June,  1929,  respectively  were  143  and  151.  The  cost  of 
living  index  (based  on  July,  1914)  indicates  a  reduction  of  one  point  from  the 
previous  month — 166  as  against  167  (both  inclusive  of  taxes). 
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Wholesale  price  levels  for  Sweden  at  the  end  of  May  indicate  a  fall  of  one 
poinl  as  compared  with  the  previous  month.  With  the  year  1913  taken  as  a 
basis,  the  May  level  is  shown  as  111  as  compared  with  123  and  141  for  the 
corresponding  months  in  1930  and  1929  respectively.  The  cost  of  living  index 
(based  on  July,  1914)  indicated  a  drop  of  5  points  (165  to  160)  at  the  end  of 
April  as  compared  with  die  corresponding  date  in  1930;  the  figure  for  1929 
stood  at  171. 

Wholesale  price  levels  in  Denmark  at  the  end  of  June  stood  at  110,  a  fall 
of  ;>  points  from  the  previous  month  and  20  points  below  the  figure  for  the  same 
.late  m  1930. 

Finnish  wholesale  price  levels,  taking  average  prices  obtaining  for  1926  as 
a  oasis,  show  a  fair  decrease  at  the  end  of  Mav  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding months  in  1930  and  1929.  These  were^as  follows:  1931,  84;  1930,  90; 
1929.  98.  The  drop  since  the  summer  of  1928,  when  the  price  index  was  at  its 
highest,  amounts  to  18*4  per  cent. 

LUMBER,  PULP  AND  PAPER 

While  the  consumption  of  wood  has  declined  appreciably  in  various  coun- 
tries, production  and  export  have  been  reduced  in  both  Sweden  and  Finland  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  formulated  earlier  in  the  year.  Sales  generally  have  not 
been  good,  while  the  Russian  export  of  timber  to  Great  Britain  has  had  a 
material  effect  on  Scandinavian  sales  in  that  market.  Swedish  exports  up  to  the 
end  of  May  are  estimated  at  85  as  compared  to  235  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1930  (in  lots  of  1,000  standards).  Prices  are  extremely  low,  but  in  spite  of 
this  fact  consumption  has  not  increased  and  buyers  in  England,  due  to  the 
greatly  fluctuating  prices,  are  apprehensive  of  ordering  large  quantities.  Nor- 
way is  being  particularly  hard  hit  by  competition  from  Finnish  exporters  who, 
it  is  stated,  are  offering  timber  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  The  colonial  markets 
are  very  quiet,  and  a  fair  percentage  of  the  Norwegian  trade  is  thus  held  in 
suspense.  Finnish  sales  of  sawn  timber  for  the  first  five  months  of  1931 
amounted  to  approximately  320,000  standards  as  compared  to  560,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1930.  While  there  was  greater  activity  in  April  and 
May  than  in  the  earlier  months,  the  same  unsatisfactory  price  conditions 
obtained. 

The  conflict  between  the  workers  and  millowners  in  Norway  is  no  nearer 
solution  than  it  was  several  months  ago;  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
practically  at  a  standstill.  However,  large  stocks  were  on  hand  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute,  and  these  have  enabled  exports  to  continue.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  comparative  figures  for  the  five  months'  period  ending  May  31, 
the  figures  for  the  1930  period  being  placed  within  parentheses:  mechanical  pulp, 
229,012  tons  (291,966);  chemical  pulp,  24,356  tons  (116,436);  printing  (includ- 
ing newsprint)  paper,  53,341  tons  (93,704) ;  wrapping  paper,  21,723  tons 
(33,447). 

Mainly  due  to  the  continuation  of  the  strike  in  Norway,  the  Swedish  news- 
print mills  are  practically  sold  out  for  this  present  year,  and  in  other  papers  as 
well.  In  wrapping  paper  a  good  volume  of  business  has  been  maintained  due  to 
the  removal  of  the  duty  in  England.  The  export  for  May  of  bleached  sulphite 
and  sulphate  pulp  has  improved  somewhat  over  the  previous  month,  but  the 
returns  for  the  five-months'  period  are  considerably  below  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1930.  Statistics  for  these  periods  (in  1,000-ton  lots)  are  as 
follows:  paper  pulp,  355-6  (472-8);  paper  and  pasteboard,  164-3  (186-7). 

The  volume  of  exports  of  pulp  from  Finland,  according  to  preliminary 
statistics,  indicates  a  small  reduction  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  as 
compared  to  the  corresponding  period  in  1930,  while  in  paper  (of  which  news- 
print is  the  largest  item)  the  position  is  similar.  The  various  items  in  tons 
follow,  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicating  the  1930  returns:  mechanical  pulp. 
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65,437-6  (59,824-7);  chemical  pulp,  203,892-8  (203,945-9);  paper,  105,644-7 
(108,963). 

The  general  feeling  of  weakness  which  has  pervaded  pulp  and  paper  prices 
in  all  three  countries  is  expected  to  be  removed  through  an  agreement  to  further 
curtail  production.  By  agreement  last  October,  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  agreed  to  curtail  production  for  sulphite 
pulp  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.  The  new  agreement  is  expected  to  decrease 
production  another  15  per  cent,  which  should  amount  to  approximately  500,000 
tons.  It  is  expected  that  this  curtailment  will  add  much  to  price  stability  in 
Europe  and  allow  for  a  thorough  development  of  the  market. 


Athens,  August  10,  1931. — The  official  trade  statistics  published  by  the 
Greek  Ministry  of  National  Economy  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  show 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  balance  of  trade  of  Greece.  For  the  six  months 
under  review — January  to  June,  1931 — as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  imports  have  increased  in  volume  from  1,224,331  metric 
tons  to  1,254,752  metric  tons,  but  they  have  decreased  in  value  from  5,306,097,000 
drachmae  to  4,482,956,000  drachmae — a  decline  of  823,141,000  drachmae.  Exports 
have  also  decreased  from  419,555  tons  valued  at  2,336,824,000  drachmae  for 
the  1930  period  to  239,328  tons  valued  at  1,912,170,000— a  decrease  in  value 
of  424,654,000  drachmae.  The  unfavourable  trade  balance,  which  in  1930 
amounted  to  2,969,273,000  drachmae  has  thus  decreased  to  2,570,786,000  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1931,  showing  an  improvement  in  the  balance  of  trade  of 
398,487,000  drachmae. 

Figures  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  last  few  years  show  an 
improvement  in  the  trade  balance  for  this  year  as  compared  with  all  preceding 
periods: — 

Imports  Exports 
January-June  In  Thousands  of  Drachmae 

1925    5,207,920  1,896,730 

1926    4.622,156  1.932,341 

1927    6,191,025  2,724,763 

1928    6,336,510  2,559,782 

1929    6,554,174  3,448,756 

1930    5,306,097  2.336.824 

1931    4,482,956  1,912,170 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  trading  with  Greece 
during  the  period  under  review.  Canada  ranks  ninth  in  imports  into  Greece 
and  twentieth  among  countries  of  destination  for  Greek  products: — 


TRADE  OF  GREECE,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE  1931 

Theo.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 76  drachmae  equal  1  Canadian  dollar] 


Greek  Imports  Greek  Exports 

January  to  J une  January  to  June 

1931  1930  1931  1930 


In  Thousands  of  Drachmae 


United  Kingdom 

Germany  

United  States  .  . 

Russia  

France   

Italy  

Turkey  

Roumania  . . 

Canada   

Netherlands.  .  .  . 
Austria  


607,839  675,375  140,489  199,440 

535,484  513,434  338,679  549,264 

453,093  997.341  246,648  353,482 

347,897  202,115  8,634  9,274 

289,788  394,766  158,962  190,935 

270,241  317,297  340,788  325,004 

229,893  158,385  8,778  4,829 

217,387  295,345  19,930  23,484 

216,700  127,760  2,363  2,956 

65,738  90,234  195,696  107,058 

62,942  62,892  179,149  34,293 


The  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
lower  price  of  wheat,  the  principal  single  item  of  import.  The  following  imports 
of  this  commodity  show  that  although  imports  have  increased  in  volume  they 
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have  greatly  decreased  in  value:  347,198  tons  valued  at  790,736,826  drachmae 
were  imported  into  Greece  during  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  as  against 
277,822  urns  valued  at  1,104,961,449  drachmae  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  L930.    These  imports  came  principally  from  the  following  countries: — 


January  to  J une,  1931  January  to  June,  1930 

Quantity         Value  Quantity  Value 

Met.  Tons  Drachmae  Met.  Tons  Drachmae 

United  States                            99,881  238,823,392  169,127  682,219,304 

Canada                                      89,409  214,874.660  29,096  115.552,000 

Russia                                         79,051  168,392,150  3,363  12,600.000 

Australia                                    37.695         82,387.386  3,678  14,268.820 

Argentina                                  27,749        54,303,050  29,675  113,544,700 


Canada  has,  however,  increased  her  exports  of  wheat  to  Greece  both  in 
value  and  in  quantity,  which,  according  to  the  official  Greek  statistics, 
amounted  to  89,409  metric  tons  valued  at  214,874,660  drachmae  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1931,  as  against  29,096  metric  tons  valued  at  115,552,000  drachmae 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  these  figures 
do  not  give  credit  to  Canadian  exports  of  wheat  shipped  into  Greece  from 
other  than  Canadian  ports. 

The  following  tables  show  the  detail  of  trade  between  Canada  and  Greece: — 

Greek  Imports  from  Canada 


January  to  June.  1931  January  to  June,  1930 

Commodity                 Quantity  Value  Quantity  "Value 

Kilograms  Drachmae  Kilograms  Drachmae 

Fish                                           961  60,000  3.114  66.000 

Lobsters                                  16,060  340,000  19,413  379,000 

Codfish  (Labrador).  ..        149,368  1,158,700  630,718  10,654,400 

Wheat                               89.409,186  214,874.660  29,095,988  115,552,000 

Wheat  flour                           32,689  118,730  17,674  127,500 

Agricultural  implements 

and  machinery  .  .    . .           9.031  96,700  62,947  988,000 

Automobiles                              1,010  55,000     


Total                          89,618,305       216,703,790  29,829,854  127,766,900 

Greek  Exports  to  Canada 

January  to  June,  1931  January  to  June,  1930 

Commodity                 Quantity            Value  Quantity  Value 

Kilograms        Drachmae  Kilograms  Drachmae 

Black  raisins                          18.864             181.500  16.377  200.000 

Olives                                     13,624             154,350  8,746  82,400 

Leaf  tobacco                             1,733  65,000     

Spirituous  beverages  ..            1,547              79,800  1,952  81,000 

White  mastic                              500  35,000     

Rabbit  skins                               127              67,400  249  307,900 

Woollen  carpets                        3,510          1,174,000  7.307  2,285,300 


Total   39,905  2,363,650  34,631  2,956.600 


Greek  exports  to  Canada,  although  having  increased  in  volume,  have 
diminished  in  value,  whereas  imports  from  Canada  into  Greece  have  shown 
an  increase  in  both  volume  and  value. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  increase  of  imports  of  Canadian  goods  into 
Greece  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  wheat.  Lobster  is  shown  to  be  losing  ground, 
principally  due  to  Japanese  competition  and  to  higher  duty  rates  applying  to 
the  Canadian  article  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  commercial  agreement  between 
Canada  and  Greece.  Fish  imports  have  not  varied  to  any  extent  with  the 
exception  of  codfish  which>  although  classified  as  Canadian,  comes  from  Lab- 
rador and  shows  a  substantial  decrease.  Imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
from  Canada  have  also  registered  a  decrease.  It  appears  that  agricultural 
machinery  originating  in  Russia  has  recently  been  imported  in  large  quantities, 
and  with  the  offer  of  low  prices  and  easy  credit  facilities  is  slowly  dominating 
the  market.  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  is  at  a  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  higher  tariff  rates  applicable  to  Canadian  goods  entering  Greece. 
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FLOUR  TRADE   OF  JAPAN 

A.  Keith  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  yen=$0-4985;  100  sen=l  yen] 

Tokyo,  August  5,  1931. — Japan's  total  wheat  flour  consumption  in  1930  was 
estimated  at  about  36,500,000  sacks,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  1,250,000 
sacks  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  production  of  flour  in  Japan  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  according  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Nisshin 
flour  mills,  it  was  estimated  at  40,962,412  sacks  of  49  pounds  each  in  1930.  The 
1930  production  was  nearly  3,000,000  sacks  less  than  in  1929,  due  chiefly  to 
lessened  production  in  the  smaller  mills.  Flour  importation  in  1930  amounted 
to  877,859  sacks,  an  increase  of  563,171  sacks  over  the  1929  figures.  Exports  in 
1930  declined  by  nearly  3,000,000  sacks,  due  to  the  silver  decline  in  China, 
that  country  being  Japan's  best  customer  in  flour. 

japan's  flour  production 

The  capacity  production  of  all  Japanese  flour  mills  is  estimated  at  45,000 
barrels  per  day  (four  sacks  to  a  barrel).  Of  this  amount,  84.  per  cent  or  37,700 
barrels  are  controlled  by  two  companies,  namely,  the  Nisshin  and  the  Nippon 
flour  mills.  Previous  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  Nisshin  mill  at  Tsurumi, 
this  company's  daily  production  exceeded  20,000  barrels,  but  at  the  present  time 
its  output  is  naturally  reduced.  The  Nippon  flour  mills  grind  some  17,600 
barrels  daily.  The  former  company  is  controlled  by  Mitsubishi  while  the 
latter  is  a  Mitsui  interest. 

As  mentioned  above,  Japan's  flour  production  can  only  be  estimated,  inas- 
much as  the  mills  give  no  information  to  the  public  and  the  Government  has 
prepared  no  statistical  information.  The  Nisshin  flour  mills,  however,  have 
estimated  Japan's  production  since  1923  to  be  as  follows:  1923,  30,098,818  sacks; 
1924,  32,676,482;  1925,  36,483.846;  1926,  38,349,196;  1927,  36,701,610;  1928, 
42,478,541;  1929,  43,159,838;  and  1930,  40,962,412  sacks.  These  figures  were 
based  on  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year  together  with  foreign  and  domestic  pur- 
chases of  wheat,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  are  fairly  reliable. 

SALES  ORGANIZATION 

The  output  of  the  Nisshin  and  Nippon  flour  mills  is  controlled  by  the  Flour 
Joint  Sales  Association,  an  organization  formed  by  the  above-mentioned  com- 
panies in  order  to  maintain  prices  to  their  mutual  advantage.  This  association 
was  formed  in  April,  1930,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  little  fluctuation  has  been 
witnessed  on  the  Japanese  flour  markets  since  that  time.  Prices,  controlled  by 
the  association,  have  ranged  from  2.29  yen  per  sack  of  49  pounds,  to  2.55  yen 
since  January  of  this  year — that  is  for  standard  grades. 

Last  month  Nisshin's  best  "Kameriya"  sold  at  2.80  yen  per  sack,  1st  grade 
"Asahi"  at  2.60  ven  and  standard  2nd  "Tsuru"  at  2.25  yen.  Nippon's  best 
"Eagle"  sold  at  2.89  yen,  best  Napoleon  at  2.89  yen,  and  1st  "Botan"  at  2.70  yen. 

BAKERIES  IN  JAPAN 

As  there  is  no  bakery  association  in  Japan,  statistics  on  the  production  of 
bread  are  difficult  to  obtain.  However,  in  the  factory  statistics,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  information  is  given  as  to  the  number 
of  establishments  producing  confectionery,  bread  and  millet-jelly.  The  figure  is 
given  as  1,140.  The  statistics  include  only  businesses  that  employ  more  than 
five  persons,  and  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  small  stores  selling  bread,  only 
by  guess-work  can  a  figure  for  the  total  number  of  bakeries  be  arrived  at.  There 
are  no  large  bakeries  such  as  exist  in  Canada,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
there  are  over  10,000  small  bread-makers  throughout  Japan.   Wages  in  the  bak- 
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ing  industry  average  about  14  sen  per  hour.  The  production  value  of  bread  and 
buns  since  1924  lias  averaged  between  6,000,000  and  9,000,000  yen  per  annum. 
Prices  of  bread  vary  at  each  bakery,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  controlling  association. 
It  is  doubtful  it'  there  is  a  single  bakery  in  Japan  producing  in  excess  of  500 
loaves  per  day. 

imports 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  during  the  first  five  months  of  1931  amounted  to 
2,357  short  tons  valued  at  184,440  yen.  Of  this  total,  Canada  supplied  71-3 
per  cent,  the  United  States  14-8  per  cent,  Australia  12-9  per  cent,  and  other 
countries  1  per  cent.  As  has  been  indicated  above,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  and  other  foreign  flour  is 
brought  in  by  the  S.  Suzuki  firm  for  "  Aji-no-moto."  The  remainder  is  imported 
for  high-grade  confectioneries  and  bread,  and  for  mixing  with  Japanese  flour 
for  other  purposes. 

JAPANESE  EXPORTS 

Flour  exports  from  Japan  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  amounted  to 
91,172  short  tons  valued  at  6,157,768  yen.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  With 
those  for  the  similar  period  of  1930  show  increases  this  year  amounting  to 
40,915  tons  in  quantity  but  a  decrease  in  value  of  109,590  yen.  China  takes 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  Japan's  flour  exports.  Kwantung  Province  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  among  the  purchasers. 

WHEAT  IMPORTS 

A  large  proportion  of  the  flour  manufactured  in  Japan  is  from  Canadian 
wheat.  The  following  table  shows  Japan's  wheat  imports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930  and  1931,  and  the  greatly  changed  position  of  Australia  as  a  competitor: 


1931  1930  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Short  Tons  Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Australia                                                   390,046  62.704  +  327,882 

Canada                                                      100,510  105,718  -  5,208 

United  States                                              27,147  139,169  -  112,022 

Other                                                               25  15  +  10 


Total   518,328  307,666       +  210,662 


1931  1930  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen  Yen  Yen 

Australia                                      ..        15,842,316  5,467,551  +10,374,765 

Canada                                                    4,742,834  8.937,288  -  4,194,454 

United  States                                          1,306,830  12,226,805  -10,919.975 

Other                                                            1,506  999  +  507 


Total  -    21.893.486       26.632.643        -  4.739.157 


JAPANESE  CROP  CONDITIONS 

A.  Keith  Dotjall,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  August  5,  1931. — Crop  estimates  for  the  current  year,  recently 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  predict  smaller 
yields  throughout  Japan  in  barley  and  wheat,  but  a  4  per  cent  increase  in  rye, 
when  compared  with  the  1930  figures.  In  the  following  table  are  shown  the 
acreages  under  cultivation  and  the  chief  cereal  estimates  for  the  present  year:  — 

Acreage  Bushels 


Barley   928.579  34.033.437 

Rve  !   1,175.692  31.486.774 

Wheat   1,230.695  30.363,483 


Total   3,334,966  95,883.694 
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A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  for  1930  shows  that  barley 
will  decrease  3-2  per  cent  in  yield,  although  the  acreage  sown  with  this  grain  is 
but  0-3  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Rye  is  expected  to  register  a  4-3  per  cent 
increase  in  yield,  although  the  acreage  during  the  present  period  is  0-6  less  per 
cent  than  in  1930.  Wheat,  despite  the  fact  that  the  acreage  of  this  grain  was 
increased  2-2  per  cent,  will  in  all  probability  show  a  decline  in  bushel  yield 
amounting  to  0-2  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop.  Again,  on  comparing  the  present 
year's  estimates  with  the  last  five-years'  average  crops,  declines  this  year  are 
shown  for  all  the  three  grains.  Barley  is  9-6  per  cent,  rye  0-6  per  cent,  and 
wheat  7-1  per  cent  less  than  the  five-years'  average. 

POTATO   SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Enrique  Heymann,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  August  22,  1931. — An  approximate  estimate  of  the  stock  of  pota- 
toes at  present  available  on  the  Cuban  market  is  placed  at  from  15,000  to 
17,000  cwt.  stored  in  Havana,  with  additional  supplies  of  from  1,000  to  2,000 
cwt.  at  other  points  throughout  the  island.  It  is  reported  that  these  potatoes 
are  in  very  bad  condition  on  account  of  their  being  kept  in  refrigeration. 

The  latest  market  quotations  for  Red  Bliss  No.  1  are  from  $3.75  to  $4.10 
per  cwt.;  and  for  Red  Bliss  No.  2,  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cwt.  Some  potatoes 
are  also  selling  for  25  to  50  cents  less  for  Nos.  1  and  2  respectively,  according 
to  size  and  condition.  Owing  to  high  prices  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
vegetables,  the  consumption  of  potatoes  has  shown  a  considerable  reduction. 

The  arrival  from  Long  Island  of  6,000  sacks — 100  and  150  pounds — is 
reported,  and  a  further  shipment  of  4,000  sacks  from  the  same  source  is  expected 
during  the  coming  week.  Prices  are  quoted  as  follows:  No.  1,  per  sack  of  150 
pounds,  $2.65  to  $2.80  c.i.f.  Havana;  No.  1,  per  sack  of  100  pounds,  $1.80  to 
$1.90;  and  No.  2,  per  sack  of  150  pounds,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

It  is  expected  that  when  these  stocks  have  been  disposed  of  there  will  be 
a  ready  market  for  Canadian  shipments  of  edible  potatoes. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Athens,  Greece;  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are  the  dates 
of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Strong 

St.  John  Sept.  14  Charlottetown  Sept.  18 

Halifax  including  Quebec  City  Sept.  21 

Bridgewater  Sept.  15  to  17 

Mr.  Palmer 

Winnipeg  Sept.    7  to  9  Vancouver  and 

Saskatoon  Sept.  10  New  Westminster.   ..Sept.  14  to  26 

Edmonton  Sept.  11  Victoria  Sept.  28  to  30 

Mr.  Turcot 

Toronto  and  district..   ..Sept.    9  to  22  Goderich  Sept.  29 

Hamilton  Sept.  23  and  24  Guelph  and  Kitchener.  ..Sept.  30 

Niagara  Falls  Sept.  25  London  Oct.  1  and  2 

Brantford  Sept.  26  Walkerville  Oct.  3 

Stratford  Sept.  28 

Mr.  Langley 

London  Sept.  8  and  9  Brockville  Sept.  10 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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PROPOSED  MARKING  OF   SLIDER  FASTENERS   IMPORTED  INTO 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  Standing  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  hold  an  inquiry  on  October  19  and  20  as  to  whether  imported  goods 
oi  tlu1  Following  description  should  be  required  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin. 
Slider  fasteners  of  the  type  commonly  known  as  zipp  or  lightning  fasteners — i.e. 
consisting  of  two  flexible  stringers  comprising  a  series  of  metal  members  which 
are  progressively  locked  or  unlocked  by  the  action  of  the  slider.  Mr.  Harri- 
son Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  writes  that  this 
matter  is  of  potential  interest  to  Canadian  export  trade  as  certain  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear  occasionally  ship  rubber  footwear  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  slider  fasteners  are  attached.  Communications 
respecting  this  proposed  marking  regulation  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Reardon,  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Great  George  street,  London,  S.W.I. 

CONDITIONS   IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  Czechoslovakia  on  the  condition  of 
the  industries  up  to  the  middle  of  July  states  that  the  situation,  on  the  whole, 
is  unchanged  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  Seasonal  causes  have 
brought  about  improvements  in  some  sections,  while  in  others  stagnation  rules. 
Unemployment  is  on  the  decline.  The  situation  is  worst  in  the  cotton  trade, 
and  is  also  bad  in  the  silk,  wool  textile,  metal-working,  glass,  and  leather 
branches.  On  the  other  hand,  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  building, 
engineering,  and  outfitting  trades. 

Both  export  and  home  consumption  of  sugar  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  current  campaign  are  below  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
season.    The  market  for  logs  and  boards  is  unchanged. 

PATENT  LAW  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rot- 
terdam, has  sent  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  an  outline  of  the 
patent  law  in  force  in  the  Netherlands.  A  copy  of  this  outline  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  firms  on  application. 

GERMAN   WHEAT  REGULATIONS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

SYSTEM   OF  IMPORT  BONDS 

Hamburg,  August  17,  1931. — In  a  report  on  the  German  Wheat  Situation, 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (No.  1439), 
reference  was  made  to  the  proposed  measures  of  the  German  Government  for 
promoting  the  export  of  German  wheat  and  the  re-import  of  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty.  Under  date  of  August  14, 
1931,  the  German  Government  have  issued  a  decree  putting  into  force  this 
regulation  of  wheat  exports  and  imports  under  the  import  bond  system.  This 
decree  provides  that  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff  laws  of  April  15,  1930,  and 
March  28,  1931,  the  note  to  Item  No.  2  of  the  German  customs  tariff,  applicable 
to  wrheat  and  spelt,  is  amended  so  as,  on  proof  of  the  export  of  wheat  and 
spelt  up  to  December  31,  1931,  through  the  presentation  of  a  licence  or  bon<J, 
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to  permit  of  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wheat  and  spelt 
up  to  July  31,  1932,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.2  per  100  kg.  (220  lbs.) 
(13  cents  per  bushel)  as  compared  with  the  general  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.25 
per  100  kg.  ($1.62  per  bushel).  The  Federal  Minister  of  Finance  is  to  issue 
further  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  decree,  which  is  to  come  into 
force  on  August  24,  1931. 

The  decree  deviates  in  certain  respects  from  the  plan  outlined  in  previous 
announcements  and  referred  to  in  the  report  mentioned  above.  Thus  the 
intention  to  provide  that  only  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  specified  in  an  import 
bond  can  be  imported  at  the  reduced  duty  before  January  1  next  has  been 
abandoned  as  unworkable.  Moreover,  the  decree  applies  only  to  wheat  exported 
up  to  December  31,  1931. 

COMPULSORY  MILLING  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT 

The  German  Government  have  issued  a  further  decree  dated  August  13, 
1931,  regulating  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  for  the  whole  of 
the  crop  year  1931-32.  In  a  decree  of  July  31,  1931,  the  compulsory  milling 
of  domestic  wheat  was  fixed  for  the  period  August  1  to  15,  1931,  at  60  per  cent. 
The  new  decree  provides  that,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  July  4,  1929, 
and  July  24,  1930,  each  mill  in  the  German  customs  territory  grinding  foreign 
wheat  must,  out  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  which  they  mill,  grind  at  least 
97  per  cent  domestic  wheat  in  the  period  August  16  to  September  30,  1931,  and 
in  each  separate  month  from  October,  1931,  to  July,  1932.  It  is  also  provided, 
however,  that  in  so  far  as  the  mills  in  question  grind  foreign  wheat  which  has 
been  imported  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  under  import  bonds  granted  on  the 
export  of  wheat  and  spelt,  the  percentage  for  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic 
wheat  is  reduced  to  at  least  70  per  cent,  but  in  this  case  foreign  wheat  other 
than  that  imported  under  import  bonds  may  only  be  milled  to  the  extent  of 
not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  milled. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Restrictions  on  Imports 

In  view  of  inquiries  received  from  time  to  time  respecting  the  Australian 
import  prohibitions  imposed  under  proclamation  of  April  4,  1930  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  1373  of  May  24,  1930,  pages  764-767),  the  list  in 
question,  with  some  minor  alterations  or  explanatory  rulings  since  made,  is 
published  herewith. 

Under  this  proclamation,  as  amended,  the  following  goods  are  prohibited 
from  being  imported  into  Australia  except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  previously  obtained: 

Glucose. 
Biscuits. 
Laundry  blue. 

Cheese. 

Candles  (including  birthday  cake). 

Confectionery  (includes  all  goods  under  items  44-E  and  44-F  of  the  Australian  tariff, 
also  cocoa  mass,  paste  or  slab,  sweetened,  caramel,  caramel  paste  and  caramel  butter). 
Eggs  in  shell  or  otherwise  (except  egg  albumen). 
Lemons. 

Oranges  (but  not  grapefruit). 

Dried  fruits  excepting  dates,  figs,  and  ginger. 

Fruits  preserved  in  liquid  (but  not  ginger  preserved  in  liquid). 

Vegetables,  salted   or  preserved  in  liquid   or  partly  preserved   or  pulped  (includes 

asparagus  tips). 
Cornflour. 
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Jams  and  jellies. 

Jelly  crystals  and  powders. 

Lard  and  edible  fats. 

Meats,  preserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight  containers  (except  potted  or  concentrated 
meats) . 

Pork,  preserved  by  cold  process. 

Milk,  dried  or  in  powdered  form. 

Milk,  malted. 

Cocoannt,  prepared. 

Peanut  butter. 

Onions. 

Pickles,  sauces  and  chutney  (but  not  olives  and  capers). 
Canary  seed. 

Soap  and  soap  substitutes. 
Starch. 
Starch  flour. 
Custard  powders. 

Furs  and  other  skins  partly  or  wholly  made  into  apparel  or  other  articles  (includes  fur 
trimmings) . 

Blankets  (excepting  printers'  blankets)   and  blanketing   (but  not  felts  for  asbestos 

cement-making  machines). 
Rugs,  except  floor  rugs. 
Curtains  and  textile  blinds. 
Tents  and  sails. 
Barbed  wire. 

Cultivators,  except  hand-worked  cultivators. 
Harrows. 

Stump  jump  ploughs. 

Drills  (fertilizer,  seed,  and  grain). 

Reaper  threshers  and  harvesters  (including  stripper  harvesters). 

Horse-drawn  hay  rakes. 

Agricultural  scarifiers. 

Petrol  pumps,  including  parts  thereof. 

Electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances. 

Gas  cooking  and  heating  appliances  (but  not  oil  and  spirit  heating). 
Wireless  receiving  sets  partly  or  wholly  assembled. 
Wireless  headphones. 

Batteries,  including  dry  cells  and  accumulators  (whether  imported  separately  or  incor- 
porated in  any  article  or  appliance). 
Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  engineers'  set  screws. 
Rail  dogs  and  spikes. 
Wire  and  other  nails  (not  tacks). 
Electric  smoothing  irons. 

Plated  ware  other  than  spoons,  forks  and  cutler}'  (except  plated  butter  or  fruit  knives). 

Baths  and  sinks. 

Tiles  (except  white  tiles). 

Opal  sheet  glass. 

Sanitary  and  lavatory  articles  of  earthenware  and  glazed  or  enamelled  fireclay. 
Glue. 

Cements  and  prepared  adhesives. 
Gelatine  of  all  kinds. 
Vinegar  and  acetic  acid. 

Cast-iron  pipes  and  cast-iron  fittings  for  pipes  (not  forming  part  of  a  complete  instal- 
lation) . 

Shafting  (other  than  flexible). 

Iron  and  steel  beams,  channels,  girders,  joists,  columns,  trough  and  bridge  iron  and 

steel). 
Portland  cement. 

Importations  of  the  following  are  restricted  to  50  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
imported  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1930: 

Ale  and  other  beer,  porter,  cider  and  perry,  spirituous. 
Potable  spirits. 

Perfumed  spirit  and  bay  rum. 

Wines,  including  unfermented  grape  wine. 

Vermouth. 

Manufactured  tobacco. 
Cigarettes. 
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Cigars. 
Snuff 

Matches  and  vestas,  including  book  matches. 
Locomotives  (not  including  parts). 

Importations  of  the  following  are  restricted  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
amounts  imported  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1930: 

Egg  albumen. 
White  tiles. 

Aluminiumware  and  enamelledware,  but  not  including  stoves  and  baths  (tariff  item 
204-B). 

General  permission  has  been  granted  for  the  importation  of  chaffcutters 
and  horse  gears,  which  were  at  first  prohibited. 

Plants  Protection  Ordinance,  Montserrat 

Air.  Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  July  6,  1931,  that  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  April  23,  1931,  the 
import  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  following  fruits  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  Central  America,  South  America,  Bermuda,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France 
is  prohibited:  pears,  apples,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes,  citrus  fruits  and  all  succulent  fruits  of  every  kind  whatsoever.  This 
proclmation,  however,  does  not  apply  to  dried  fruits,  preserved  fruits,  candied 
fruits,  nuts,  onions,  potatoes  or  any  other  kind  of  bulb  or  tuber. 

This  order  is  to  remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1931. 


Trinidad  Restricts  Imports  of  Stout 

By  proclamation  of  July  31,  1931,  the  importation  into  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  of  stout,  unless  brewed  from  worts  of  an  original  gravity  of  not  less 
than  1,065  degrees,  is  prohibited  except  under  a  permit  from  the  Governor,  the 
issue  of  which  is  discretionary. 

Cyprus  to  Admit  Canadian  Apples 

A  Cyprus  Order  in  Council  No.  1421,  dated  April  23,  provided  among 
other  things  for  prohibition  of  importation  into  Cyprus  of  all  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  raw  state,  and  all  trees  and  plants,  except  those  coming  from 
Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland,  Irish  Free  State,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  and  any  other  countries  possessing  a  Government 
phytopathological  service,  subject  to  prior  permission  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  Cyprus. 

The  Cyprus  Director  of  Agriculture  has  given  permission  under  these 
regulations  for  the  importation  of  apples  from  Canada,  providing  consign- 
ments are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  examination  as  prescribed  in  the 
Order  in  Council  No.  1421.  A  copy  of  this  order  may  be  obtained,  by  inter- 
ested parties,  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Shipments  of  apples  are  also  subject  to  inspection  on  arrival  in 
Cyprus,  and  if  found  necessary,  to  such  treatment  as  the  inspecting  official 
may  require.  Another  provision  is  that  the  goods  in  question  shall  be  com- 
pletely enclosed  within  stout  packing  material,  which  shall  be  clearly  labelled 
on  the  outside  with  the  identification  marks  and  the  name  of  the  goods,  and 
shall  be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 
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New  Columbian  Customs  Tariff 

J.  A.  STRONG,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Panama,  July  29,1931.— Under  a  new  tariff  law,  No.  62  of  May  14, 1931,  a 
genera]  revision  of  duties,  for  the  most  part  upwards,  has  been  made  on  imports 
into  Colombia.  This  new  law  incorporates  Law  4  of  January  8,  1931,  which 
relates  exclusively  to  foodstuffs.  The  new  import  duties  on  foodstuffs  have 
already  become  effective  in  full.  The  changes  on  the  other  items  in  the  tariff 
become  effective  as  follows:  On  items  on  which  the  duty  is  increased,  the 
increase  becomes  effective  in  three  equal  parts  in  the  three  months  subsequent 
to  date  of  sanction  of  the  law  or  30,  60  and  90  days  respectively  as  from 
May  14,  1931.  The  decreases  become  effective  as  from  90  days  after  May  14 
in  tenth  parts,  one  part  in  each  of  the  ten  subsequent  months.  With  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  few  items,  the  duties  are  specific  and  are  levied 
on  the  gross  weight  of  the  article. 

The  principal  items  affected  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms  are 
as  follows: — 

Old  Rate  New  Rate 

Centavos  per  Kilogram  gross 

Wheat   1  4 

Oats   ', .  ......  ...  ......  .{ifr     2  -rih  A  ftHh^-'t  • 

Malt   2  5 

Potatoes   Free  3 

Condensed  milk   5  10 

Newsprint  paper,  as  defined   Free  Free 

Aluminum  bars,  ingots  and  rods   5  8 

Automobiles,  freight  and  passenger,  with  pneumatic  tires  1  6%adval. 

Automobiles,  freight  and  passenger,  with  solid  tires  ....  1  8%adval. 

Rubber  tires   2  5 

Peso    (100  centavos)    equals  97.3   cents   Canadian;   Kilogram   equals   2.204  pounds. 

On  textiles  in  general,  the  average  increase  in  duties  is  approximately 
25  per  cent. 

The  new  rates  absorb  the  surtaxes,  which  amounted  to  17-81  per  cent  of 
the  duty  under  the  previous  tariff  on  ordinary  shipments,  and  in  the  case  of 
parcel  post  shipments  the  present  surtax  is  15  per  cent  instead  of  35-49  per 
cent  of  the  duty  as  formerly.  The  new  rates  also  absorb  the  former  consular 
tax  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Particulars  regarding  changes  on  individual  items  are  available  to  inter- 
ested firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Canalization  Tax  in  Colombia 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes  under 
date  July  27,  1931,  that,  in  virtue  of  a  Colombian  decree  effective  July  15,  1931, 
a  canalization  tax  in  addition  to  import  duties  is  imposed  on  all  merchandise 
entering  Colombia  via  Atlantic  ports  and  destined  for  interior  points  by  way 
of  a  navigable  river.  The  amount  of  the  tax  varies  according  to  class  of 
merchandise  as  set  forth  in  the  decree:  1.50  pesos  per  metric  ton  for  foodstuffs 
and  necessities;  3  pesos  on  goods  considered  as  indispensable  to  industry; 
6  pesos  and  12  pesos  per  metric  ton  respectively  on  two  classes  of  articles  con- 
sidered luxuries.  (The  Colombian  peso  equal  97-3  cents  Canadian;  metric 
ton  equals  2,204  pounds.) 
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Sales  and  Luxury  Taxes  Increased  in  Belgium 

JEAN  J.  GUAY,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Brussels,  July  28,  1931.— By  a  royal  decree  dated  July  22,  1931,  the  Bel- 
gian Government  has  doubled  the  transmission  or  sales  tax  and  has  increased 
the  luxury  tax. 

With  certain  exceptions,  domestic  sales  in  Belgium  are  subject  to  the 
"  taxe  de  transmission  "  or  sales  tax.  Furthermore,  all  shipments  of  goods 
made  by  a  person  or  firm  abroad  to  a  consignee,  agent  or  salesman  in  Bel- 
gium, as  also  shipments  made  by  a  principal  house  or  factory  abroad  to  its 
branches  in  that  country,  are  also  subject  to  the  sales  tax,  which  is  applied 
at  the  port  of  entry  on  the  purchase  price  plus  cost  of  packing,  transport, 
insurance,  commission  and  duty.  The  tax  is  cumulative  in  effect;  payment  is 
made  by  means  of  special  adhesive  revenue  stamps.  This  tax,  which  was 
formerly  1  per  cent,  now  becomes  2  per  cent. 

Certain  foodstuffs,  pharmaceutical  specialties  and  a  few  other  goods  are 
subject  to  a  single  sales  tax  payable  once  only  and  called  the  "taxe  forfai- 
taire."    This  tax  has  been  increased  from  2  per  cent  to  4  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  luxury  tax,  certain  articles  which  by  reason  of  their  nature 
or  price  are  declared  by  royal  decrees  to  belong  to  the  luxury  class,  such  as 
furs,  jewellery,  watches  and  clocks,  etc.,  are  subject  to  the  luxury  tax,  which 
is  assessed  on  certain  products  in  place  of  the  sales  tax.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
sales  tax,  the  luxury  tax  is  also  applicable  to  certain  goods  upon  importation 
and  does  not,  in  this  case,  exclude  the  payment  of  the  sales  tax  on  subsequent 
transactions,  except  for  certain  lines  of  foodstuffs  and  toilet  and  medicinal 
soaps. 

The  luxury  tax  has  been  increased  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent. 
The  above  bill  became  effective  on  July  26,  1931. 

NEW  SERVICES  FROM  HALIFAX  TO  HAVRE,  LONDON,  AND 

ANTWERP 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  new  services  offered 
by  the  White  Star  Line  Canadian  Service  from  Halifax  to  Havre,  London, 
and  Antwerp. 

The  Minnetonka  and  the  Minnewaska — fast  passenger  steamers  belonging 
to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line — are  among  the  finest  and  largest  of  freight- 
carrying  vessels.  They  will  sail  on  September  14  and  28  respectively  for  Havre 
and  London.  The  steamers  Pennland  and  Westernland  (Red  Star  Line),  begin- 
ning September  13,  will  provide  a  fortnightly  service  from  Halifax  to  Antwerp. 
All  these  steamers  have  splendid  refrigerator  space. 

YUGOSLAVIA   TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Yugoslav  foreign  trade  statistics  for  the  first  half  of  1931  show  all  the  signs 
of  the  general  depression,  the  fall  both  in  exports  and  in  imports  being  over 
30  per  cent,  writes  the  Belgrave  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  Thus,  exports  amounted  to  1,632,000  tons,  worth  2,316,000,000 
dinars  (£8,500,000),  as  against  2,433,000  tons,  worth  3,362,000,000  dinars  (£12,- 
250,000),  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year;  while  imports  declined  from 
a  value  of  3,478,000,000  dinars  (£12,700,000)  in  1930  to  2,582,000,000  dinars 
(£9,500,000)  this  year.  The  fall  in  exports  of  wheat,  maize,  and  timber  was 
exceedingly  large,  while  cattle,  poultry,  and  eggs  have  maintained  their  position 
quantitatively  although  at  a  lower  price  level.  Fruit  alone  showed  a  distinct 
advance.  Among  imports  the  decline  was  fairly  evenly  distributed.  Cotton, 
wool,  silk  and  rayon,  and  their  fabrics  continue  to  be  the  chief  import  articles, 
followed  by  hardware,  mineral  oil,  glass,  machinery,  electro-technical  goods, 
cars,  trucks,  coal,  and  coffee. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  31 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  31,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  24,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Australia  Pound 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  ..  ..  ..  ..Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  *.Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  ..  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $] 

Barbados  %} 

Trinidad  $j 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Eeypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 

Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 

Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


August  24 

August  31 

4.8666 

$3 . 75393 

$3.75782 

— 

.1407 

.14103 

.14106 

10 

.1390 

. 13996 

.  13995 

2^ 

*  2 

.0072 

! 00727 

.00727 

8J 

.02966 

. 02975 

.2680 

.26815 

.'26837 

3| 

.0252 

.02527 

.02533 

6 

.0392 

.03931 

.03934 

2 

.2382 

.23804 

.23797 

10 

4.8666 

4.87393 

4.87782 

4J 

.0130 

.01302 

.01303 

9 

.4020 

. 40458 

.40464 

2 

.1749 

.17514 

.17567 

9 

.0526 

.05248 

.05248 

5i 

.1930 

.01785 

.01785 

7l 

.2680 

.26823 

.26842 

4 

1.0805 

.04423 

.04464 

7 

.0060 

.00599 

.00598 

8 

. 08907 

.09014 

6£ 

.2680 

.26823 

.26867 

4 

.1930 

.19550 

.19530 

2 

1.0000 

1.00312 

1.00328 

n 

.4244 

.28338 

.28844 

.1190 

.06319 

.06270 

.1217 

.12137 

.12139 

7 

.9733 

.96926 

.97067 

7 

.4985 

.50055 

.49179 

6-7 

.40 

.28087 

.27966 

7 

.1930 

.17178 

.17055 

1.0342 

44137 

.45147 

1.0000 

1.00375 

1.00390 

.24325 

.24128 

.3650 

.36175 

.36180 

7 

.4985 

.49484 

.49562 

5.11 

.4020 

.40466 

.40432 

a 

.30194 

.30223 

.4424 

44639 

.43642 

.5678 

.56475 

.56434 

1.013 

l.OO^ie— l.OTOe 

l.OlVie— 1 

02!%4 

4.8666 

4.87267 

4.88344 

1.013 

l.OO^o— 1.02Vi6 

l.OlVie— 1 

.0392 

.03932 

.03934 

.0392 

.03932 

.03934 

4.9943 

4.99890 

5.00289 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1996.  Canned  Salmon. — A  commission  agent  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

1997.  Dried  Apples. — A  commission  agent  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples. 

1998.  Canned  Lobster.—- 'Commission  agent  in  Athens  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

1999.  Animal  Foodstuffs. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  merchants  and  general  produce 
brokers  are  interested  in  receiving  Canadian  offers  of  animal  foodstuffs. 

2000.  Cod  Liver  Oil. — A  firm  of  Havana  commission  agents  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cod  liver  oil  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

Miscellaneous 

2001.  Fish  Meal. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  importers  are  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f. 
Antwerp  quotations  on  Canadian  fish  meal. 

2002.  Surgical  Dressings;  Linseed  Oil. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  wish 
to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  surgical  dressings  (absorbent  cotton,  gauze,  plas- 
ters, etc.)  and  linseed  oil,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2003.  Oxyacetylene  Gas. — Net  c.i.f.  quotations  on  oxyacetylene  gas  for  cutting  and 
welding  and  harbour  lights  and  buoys  are  required  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Hongkong. 

2004.  Paper  and  Cardboard. — Antwerp  commission  agents  desire  exclusive  agency  for 
paper  and  cardboard  of  all  kinds.    Prices  must  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

2005.  Douglas  Fir  Plywood. — Agent  in  Amsterdam  desires  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f. 
Dutch  port  on  Douglas  fir  plywood. 

2006.  Birch  Planks. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  of  Canadian 
shippers  of  birch  planks. 

2007.  Fork  Handles. — A  Verviers  (Belgium)  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations 
on  fork  handles. 

2008.  Waste  Leather. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  wish  to  be 
given  c.i.f.  quotations  on  waste  leather  from  boot  and  shoe  factories. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Sept.  11;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  25;  Montcalm,  Oct.  1;  Mont- 
rose, Oct.  8;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  28;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County, 
Sept.  12;   Hada  County,  Sept.  28— both  County  Lino. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  3; 
Oranian,  Sept.  19;  Ninian.  Oct.  10 — both  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Sept.  12;  Melmore  Head,  Sept.  21 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Cork) . 

To  Belfast.— Fanad  Head,  Sept.  12;  Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  3— both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen* — Bochumj  Sept.  9;  Augsburg,  Sept.  23;  Hagen,  Oct.  7 — all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

7'o  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Sept.  12. 

To  Glasgow. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  3  and  31;  Letitia,  Sept.  11;  Sulairia, 
Sept.  IS;   Athenia,  Sept.  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  9 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose,  Sept.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18;  Beaverford,  Oct.  2;  Beaver- 
dale.  Oct.  16;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Bochum,  Sept.  9;  Augsburg,  Sept. 
23;    Hagen,  Oct.  7 — all  Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Evanger,  Sept.  11;  Lista,  Sept.  22 — both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  9  and  Oct.  2  and  30;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Sept.  16  and  Oct.  9;  Duchess  of  York,  iSept.  23  and  Oct.  15;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept. 
25  and  Oct.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Sept.  18;  Andania,  Oct.  2 — both  Cunard 
Line;  Doric,  Sept.  12  and  Oct.  10;  Laurentic,  Sept.  26 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Sept.  11  and  Oct.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  23; 
Beaverhill,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  30;  Beaverford,  Oct.  2;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  9 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;   Alaunia,  Sept.  11;   Aurania,  Sept.  18— both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  10;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  17;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Sept.  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  1;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  S — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  18;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  2 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Sept.  11;  Lista,  Sept.  22; — both  County  Line. 
To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  1. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valverde,  Sept.  7;  Vamorita,  Sept.  14;  Valleluce, 
Sept.  30 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Sept.  19;  Cham- 
plain,  Oct.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  11  and  Oct.  9;  Lady  Somers,  Sept.  215 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Sept.  14;  Fernebo,  Sept. 
29 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Sept.  18;  Catheart,  Oct.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  26. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — 'Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25 — both  EJder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Skirmisher.  Canadian  National  SS., 
Sept.  18;  Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  8  (does  not  call  at  Santos). 

To  St.  Johns,  Nfl'd.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Fleurus,  Sept.  11  and  25  and  Oct.  9  and 
23  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney) ;  Hansi,  Sept.  17  and  Oct.  1  and  15 — both  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  19  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown. 
but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Sept.  7  and  21;  New  Northland,  Sept.  16 
and  30— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  19;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  6" — both  Furness  Line; 
Adriatic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  7;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  23;  Manchester  Exporter, 
Oct.  10 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Sept.  7;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  14;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Sept.  24;   Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  H) — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Sept.  7;  Cairnvalona,  Sept.  14;  London  Citizen, 
Sept.  21;  London  Exchange,  Oct.  5 — all  Furness  Line;  Missouri,  Sept.  8;  Minnetonka. 
Sept.  14;  Minnewaska,  Sept.  28;   Maryland,  Oct.  5 — all  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  30;  Drottningholm,  Oct.  5 — both 
Swedish- American  Line. 

To  Antwerp .— Pennland,  Sept.  13  and  Oct.  11;  Westernland,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25— 
both  Red  Star  Line. 
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To  Havre. — Minnetonka,  Sept.  14;  Minnewaska,  Sept.  28 — both  Atlantic  Transport 
Line;  Pennland,  Oct.  11;  Westernland,  Oct.  25 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  8  and  22  and  Oct,  6;  Nerissa,  Sept.  15 
and  29 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  -Sept.  19;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  G — 
both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  17,  Oct.  1  and  15 
(also  calls  at  Sit.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Greneda,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  15;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  29; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Sept.  10;  Cornwallis, 
Sept.  24;   Champlain,  Oct.  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti),  Sept.  7  and 
Oct.  5;  Cavelier,  Sept.  21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Sept.  16  and  Oct.  14;  Calabria,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  2^— both 
Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Sept,  19;  Fernebo,  Oct. 
4 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Sept.  12;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  19; 
Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  26  and  Oct.  14  and  28— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  21; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  5 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Hardanger,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  6. 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Custodian,  Sept.  12;  Ensley  City  (also  calls  at  Avon- 
mouth),  Sept.  27— both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son;  Gracia,  Sept.  20;  Modavia,  Oct.  28— both 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow). 

To  London,  Hull  and  Hamburg. — Gothic  Star  (also  calls  at  Newcastle),  Oct.  15;  Doric 
Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam),  Oct.  24 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Oct.  21. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southa?npton. — Tacoma  Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam), 
Sept.  29;  Royal  Star,  Oct.  18;  Viking  Star  (also  calls  at  Havre),  Oct.  2:8— all  American 
Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Nelson), 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  12. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttclton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Eagle,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Yokohama. — Yahiko  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  7. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tyndareus,  Sept.  8;  Protesilaus,  Oct,  6 — both  Blue  Funnel 
(also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Sept.  25 
(also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai) ;  Manila  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  9  (also  calls  at  Osaka  and  Dairen). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also 
calls  at  Honolulu),  Sept.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  26;  Empress 
of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  24 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Bellingham,  Sept.  10;  Grays  Harbour,  Oct.  10 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21;  Africa  Maru,  Oct.  27 
both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  1 ;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  15 
—both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama  and  Osaka.— Taian  Maru,  Sept.  10;  a  steamer  (also  calls  at  Kobe), 
Sept.  15— both  United  Ocean  Transport  Co.  Ltd.  (also  call  at  Japan  and  North  China  ports 
as  inducements  offer). 
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To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Stuart,  Sept. 
15;  Diana,  Oct.  15— both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Bonnington  Court,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Honolulu,  Sura,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  .16;  Aorangi,  Oct.  14 — both 
Ca na  dian- An  strata  sian  Line . 

To  Sourabaya.  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  Oct.  4; 
Salawati,  Nov.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Sept.  14;  Roxen, 
October— both  Transatlantic  SIS.  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Bullaren,  Sept.  14;  Tisnaren, 
November— both  Transatlantic  iSS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  'Golden  West,  Sept.  15;  Golden  Coast  (also 
calls  at  Timaru),  Oct.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Nelson), 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Sept.  13;  Dam- 
sterdyk,  Sept.  27;  Loch  Monar,  Oct.  11;  Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  25— all  North 
Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Gracia,  Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Laurits  Swenson,  Sept.  12;  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Oct.  5;  Knute  Nelson,  Oct.  13 — all  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  King- 
dom, Scandinavian,  Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Grove,  Sept.  19;  Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  3;  Pacific  Ranger,  Oct. 
17;  Pacific  Reliance,  Oct.  31 — all  Furneses  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Sept.  15;  Portland,  Sept.  29; 
Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13;  Tacoma,  Oct.  20 — all  Hamburg-American  Line  (cargoes  accepted 
with  transhipment  at  Hamburg  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Levant,  Black  Sea 
and  African  ports,  and  at  Cristobal  to  West  and  North  Coast  of  South  America). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth  and  London),  Sept.  11; 
Annie  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Oct.  20 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Sept.  17; 
Piave,  Oct.  2;  Feltre,  Oct.  21 ;  California,  Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15 — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes 
accepted  with  transhipment  to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antvjerpj — Wyoming,  Oct.  2;  San  Francisco,  Oct.  17; 
Winnipeg,  Oct.  30  ;  Wisconsin,  Nov.  12 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  13;  Taranger,  Oct.  28 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line  (will  also  call  at  other 
East  Coast  South  American  ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos: — West  Cactus,  Sept.  20;  West  Mahwah, 
Oct.  15;   West  Camargo,  Oct.  30 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Sept.  23;  Point  Bonita, 
Oct.  24 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — 
Brynje,  Sept.  25;  Oakworth,  Oct.  25 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Honaker,  second 
half  of  September;  West  Cusseta  (also  calls  at  Algoa  Bay),  October-November — both 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormaok.  Address  for  letters — Arpartado  1945.  Office  address — Oaile  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcut/ta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian); 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (caMe  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  MuddimaNj  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  MAcenxrvRAY,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighina,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bi  1st  I.   E     jlas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

So'   h      •       and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Gi  m      B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

,  ;   Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sftreet.    (Territory  covers  New  England. 

Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 
ChicaQo:  11.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  the 

Middle  Weat    ad  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 
San  Francis  ;o:   H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.    (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
sky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bens  ley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


I    ted  bv  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway;  and  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Athens,  Greece.  Subjoined  are 
the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Watson 

Winnipeg  Sept.  14  and  15         Vancouver  Oct.  1  and  2 

Vancouver  and  Regina  Oct.  5 

New  Westminster..  .  Sept.  18  to  26  Montreal  Oct.  8  to  20 

Victoria  Sept.  28  and  29 

Mr.  Strong 

St.  John  Sept.  14  Charlottetown  Sept.  18 

Halifax  including  Quebec  City..  '.  Sept.  21 

Bridgewater  Sept.  15  to  17 

Mr.  Palmer 

Vancouver  and  Calgary  Oct.  7  and  8 

New  Westminster  . .  .  Sept.  14  to  26  Regina  Oct.  10 

Victoria  Sept.  28  to  30  Brandon  Oct.  12 

Vernon  Oct.  2  Winnipeg  Oct.  13  and  14 

Keiowna  Oct.  3  Toronto  Oct.  19  to  31 

Trail  Oct.  5 
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Mr.  Turcot 

Toronto  and  district..    ..Sept.  14  to  22  Godericli  Sept.  29 

Hamilton  Sept.  23  and  24         Guelph  and  Kitchener..  .  Sept.  30 

Niagara  Falls  Sept.  25  London  Oct.  1  and  2 

Brant  ford  Sept.  26  Walkerville  Oct.  3 

Stratford  Sept.  28 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns 
and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  RETURNS,  1930-31 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  5,  1931. — The  preliminary  figures  relative  to  the  over- 
sea trade  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1931,  just  made  avail- 
able, disclose  a  marked  reduction  in  the  value  of  imports.  While  the  value  of 
the  exports  was  substantially  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  yet  the  figures 
indicate  a  more  favourable  trading  balance  for  the  Commonwealth  than  for 
many  years. 

The  adverse  bank  exchange  of  30 \  per  cent  has  had  a  distinct  bearing  on 
reducing  imports,  while,  inversely,  the  exchange  situation  continues  to  offer  a 
premium  on  exports. 

In  comparison  wTith  the  previous  year,  the  following  schedule  is  sub- 
mitted:— 

1929-30  1930-31  Decrease 

Imports   £131,081,320         £  60,558,095  £70.523,225 

Exports   125,127,148  102,038,398  23,088,750 

Total  trade   £256,208,468         £162,596,493  £93,611,975 

The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  during  1930-31  was  approximately 
£68,200,000  in  Australian  currency;  and  the  total  exports,  at  corresponding 
British  currency  values,  are  given  at  £88,800,000. 

In  analyzing  the  returns,  by  separating  merchandise  from  gold  and  specie, 
the  1930-31  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  illustrated  thus: — 

1930-31  Merchandise  only 

Exports  of  merchandise  £  88,991,442  £88,991,442 

Exports  of  gold  and  specie   13,046,956 

Total  exports  £102,038,398 

Imports  of  merchandise  £  60,159,232  £60,159,232 

Imports  of  gold  and  specie   398,863 

Total  imports  £  60,558,095 

Exports  of  merchandise  exceeded  imports  by   £28,832,210 

Taking  merchandise  only,  the  favourable  trading  balance  of  £28,832.210 
(excess  of  exports  over  imports),  in  comparison  with  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  to  the  extent  of  £33,713,471  during  1929-30,  was  caused  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Government's  drastic  measures  to  curtail  imports  by  prohibiting  the 
entry  of  many  goods,  placing  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  on  a  number  of  other 
lines,  and  generally  increasing  customs  duties  all  round,  together  with  the  higft 
rate  of  exchange  which  gave  a  premium  to  Australian  primary  producers  on 
the  realization  of  their  shipments  abroad. 

During  the  fiscal  year  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Australian  com- 
mercial life.  Numbers  of  old-established  importing  houses  relinquished  their 
trade,  being  satisfied  to  realize  on  their  assets  and  to  retire  from  business,  while 
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numerous  trading  companies  have  either  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  or 
have  been  compelled  to  do  so. 

It  is  admitted  that  many  lines  of  oversea  goods  and  products  are  in  short 
supply,  and  stocks  have  become  depleted  through  various  trade  restrictions, 
hence  indents  continue  to  be  placed  upon  a  severely  conservative  basis  in  the 
hope  that  these  imposts  will  be  removed  at  a  no  distant  date. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

The  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to  June 
inclusive)  are  illustrated  in  the  following  return  showing  increases  and  decreases 
of  imports,  in  comparison  with  exports: — 


+  Increase 

Year  Total  Imports  Total  Exports  —  Decrease 

1924-  25   £157,143,296  £162,030,150  -£  4,886,954 

1925-  26   151,638,178  148,771,937  4-  2,866,241 

1926-  27   164.716,594  145,140.367  +  19,576,227 

1927-  28   147.944.970  143.213,070  +  4,731,900 

1928-  29   143,647,881  144.850,452  -  1,202,571 

1929-  30   131,081,320  125,127,148  +  5,954,172 

1930-  31   60,558.095  102,038,398  -  41,480,303 


TRADE   OF   CANADA   AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED 

A  comparison  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  with  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  is  submitted  in  the  appended  schedule 
(Australian  figures  converted  at  $4.86  to  the  £) :  — 


Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

1929-30    Canada                       $1,248,273,582  $1,144,938,070  $2,393,211,652 

1929-  30    Australia                        637,312,547  606,763,848  1,244,076,395 

1930-  31    Canada                           906,612,681  816,938,048  1.723,550,729 

1930-31    Australia                        294,312,341  495.906,614  790,218,956 


NOTES  ON  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS,  1930-31 

The  complete  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth,  showing  imports  from  and 
exports  to  all  countries,  will  not  be  published  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  it  can 
readily  be  conjectured — in  reviewing  the  schedules  submitted  herewith — that 
imports  from  Canada  have  shared  in  the  all-round  contraction  in  the  trade 
figures.  The  total  imports  of  £60,558,095  for  1930-31  were  the  lowest  recorded 
since  the  year  1910.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  were  decreases  in 
all  classes  of  imports,  with  only  four  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions. 

The  following  are  the  most  noticeable  decreases  in  imports:  metals  and  metal 
manufactures  decreased  by  £15,839,362  (which  includes  motor  cars  by  £5,789,262 
and  iron  and  steel  by  £5,500,179) ;  textiles  by  £11,845,103  (of  which  piece  goods 
declined  by  £8,988,093);  machinery  by  £8,076,745;  timber  bv  £3,512,689; 
petrol  by  £3,330,494;  apparel  by  £3,316,354;  paper  bv  £2,314,858;  varns  by 
£1,279,758;  spirits  by  £877,074;  and  fertilizers  by  £744,404. 

NOTES  ON  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS,  1930-31 

Australian  exports  of  merchandise  decreased  by  £8,386,857  in  comparison 
with  1929-30,  and  this  was  caused  by  the  world-wide  decline  in  the  value  of 
primary  products  exported  to  overseas  markets,  while  exports  of  bullion  and 
specie  declined  by  £14,701,893  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  principal  export  items  which  declined  in  value  were:  wool  bv  £4,597,- 
205;  hides  and  skins  by  £2,955,815;  flour  by  £1,437,298;  lead  by  £1,033,740; 
ores  and  concentrates  by  £708,988;  meats  by  £502,734;  sugar  by  £411,901; 
copra  by  £294,512;  timber  by  £289,326;  and  fresh  fruits  by  £269,936. 

The  following  are  the  principal  increases  in  exports:  wheat  by  £4,576,528; 
butter  by  £1,118,609;  Hieese  bv  £119,005;  dried  fruits  bv  £77,410;  eggs  by 
£70,818;  and  coal  by  £60,789. 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  schedule  sets  out  the  values  of  imports  of  some  leading  lines 
of  goods  and  products  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
during  the  fiscal  years  1929-30  and  1930-31:— 


1929-30  1930-31 

Pish,  preserved  in  tins   £1,342,016  £  500,030 

Fresh,  smoked,  etc   390.379  218,504 

Sausage  casings  (hog)   181,700  120.067 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables   221.448  4.432 

Pulp  for  papermaking   269,270  218.937 

Furs  and  other  skins  for  apparel   307,217  92,700 

Gloves   487^869  220,490 

Carpets,  linoleums,  etc   2,198,905  712.019 

Camas  and  duck  piece  goods   645,828  285,915 

Cotton  and  linen  piece  goods   7.488.675  4.123.329 

Hosiery   792,456  67,312 

Machines  and  machinery: 

Electrical  and  appliances   6,101.477  2,940,635 

Agricultural,  and  implements   448,707  174.923 

Metal  working   407.190  111,533 

Motive-power  (not  electrical)   2,482,268  1,008,396 

Printing   349.374  112.988 

Sewing  machines   429,555  141,126 

Yarn  and  textile  making   513,695  236,846 

Other  machinery   3.554,358  1,483.432 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and  washers   169,280  31,322 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars,  rods,  hoop,  ingots,  etc   629.639  273.797 

Beams,  channels,  girders,  etc   278,132  28,389 

Pig  and  scrap   34,482  9.193 

Pipes  and  tubes   1,391,009  462.783 

Plate  and  sheet,  galvanized  corrugated   899,448  129,264 

Galvanized  flat   395,014  61.218 

Galvanized  plain   1.104.781  322. 10S 

Galvanized  tinned   1,314,348  791,535 

Rails  and  fishplates,  etc   44,091  7.789 

Wire   425,624  97,430 

Lamps  and  lampware   543,589  151.125 

Platedware  and  cutlery   673,658  324,305 

Tools  of  trade  (not  machines)   922,499  407,199 

Vehicles: 

Motor  bodies  and  parts   697,862  18,625 

Motor  chassis  and  parts   6,096,907  986.882 

Motor  cycles  and  parts   436,842  86.7S8 

Other  vehicles  and  parts   1,890.161  419.063 

Rubber  elastic  and  thread   306.875  203.626 

Tires   240,451  28.596 

Goods,  other   293.853  115.666 

Timber,  dressed   1.044.848  170.365 

Undressed   2,952,679  641,827 

Paper  and  stationery: 

Millboards  and  other  boards   463,170  182.358 

Printing   3,129.705  1.651.423 

Wrapping   354.264  171.287 

Writing  and  typewriting   627.270  386.421 

Other  paper   598,977  366.029 

Books,  directories,  etc   1.265.980  969.797 

Wallpapers   123,033  56.760 

Pens  and  pencils   242.136  125.049 

Other  stationery   1,107,632  637.968 

Fancy  goods,  toys   319.693  158.466 

Other   819.854  417.901 

Films  for  kinematographs,  etc   290.524  512.086 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments   352,484  215,893 

Optical  and  scientific  instruments   496,673  248.034 

Calcium  carbide   12,622  1.849 

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium   40,161  47.155 

Fertilizers   1.459,533  715,129 

Vacuum  cleaners   117,617  70,483 

Brushware   200,431  55,181 

Musical  instruments: 

Pianos   53,716  4.005 

Player  pianos..   95,574  3,029 

Piano  and  player  piano  parts   68.826  8,502 

Other  musical  instruments   125,126  51.491 
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PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  principal  exports  from  Australia  in  1930-31,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  are  tabulated  as  follows: — 


1929-30 

1930-31 

£7.001,556 

£8,120,165 

125,102 

244,107 

255,925 

326,743 

Meats: 

Beef  

2,569.788 

2,235,523 

1,765,988 

1,563,290 

620,198 

542,676 

339.917 

412,845 

166.505 

146.669 

41,739 

34,291 

.    .  .  426,552 

295,537 

,  .   .  .  332,911 

522,585 

.  .   .  .  997,756 

610,705 

Fruits: 

,  ,   ,  .  621,192 

578,654 

1,486.580 

1,606,121 

63,874 

1,238,583 

110.222 

OOfi  *70Q 

243,862 

ran  qaa 

KOfi  KOI 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  pulped  

23,854 

14, 613, 063 

3,511.629 

. .   . .  99,046 

403,819 

Bran,  and  pollard  

75,234 

97,557 

69,756 

71,866 

44,398 

40.915 

2,217,176 

1,805,275 

556,121 

510,052 

304.166 

176,113 

Hides  and  skins: 

685,309 

.  .   .  .  861,461 

,  .  .  .  115,241 

47,787 

.    .  .  232,099 

151,468 

.  .   .  .  681,472 

215,711 

.    .  .  1,526,242 

570,240 

Sheep  

.  .   .  .  3,156,973 

1,959,092 

7,347 

. .  . .  32,931,624 

29,378,014 

2,511,256 

rp  

114,035 

37,948 

57,723 

rvriO  o  o o 

746,829 

O  A  d  C\  1  £i 

407,705 

Ores  and  metals: 

1  O  T  A07 

231,721 

OtllC'l' 

117  74-n 
11/,/  4u 

fi^fi  84.1 
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NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  August  7,  1931. — Specially  compiled  statistics  are  available 
showing  the  purchases  of  Canadian  commodities  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year.  These  have  sharply  declined.  The  value  of  the  imports  from 
Canada  during  (lie  six  months  of  1931  was  £709,728  ($3,548,645)  as  compared 
with  £2,015,385  ($10,076,925)  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1930,  thus  showing 
a  decline  of  £1,305,656  ($6,528,280).  This  serious  drop  is  due  principally  to  two 
causes.  Firstly,  the  severe  economic  depression  which  is  being  experienced  in 
New  Zealand  has  naturally  had  the  effect  of  reducing  imports.  This  tendency 
has  been  further  encouraged  by  the  adverse  rate  of  exchange  ruling  during 
several  months  past,  which  virtually  increases  the  cost  of  Canadian  goods  by 
some  10  to  11  per  cent.  Consequently  merchants  are  purchasing  only  their 
absolute  necessities  from  overseas. 

Statistics  covering  the  total  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  are  not 
yet  available,  but  a  comparison  of  purchases  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1930  shows  that  total  imports  declined 
from  £19,163,459  last  year  to  £11,105,526  this  year.  It  may  also  be  stated  that 
exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1931  were  valued  at  £19,070,266  as  compared 
with  £26,039,390  for  the  five  months  ended  May,  1930.  Thus  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  during  the  1931  period  was  £7,964,740  as  against  £6,875,931 
for  the  five  months  of  1930.  The  general  trading  position  of  New  Zealand 
therefore  exhibited  quite  a  marked  improvement. 

It  is  seen  then  that  the  decline  in  Canadian  trade  with  New  Zealand  was 
due  partly  to  a  general  recession  in  imports.  This,  however,  did  not  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  drop.  An  analysis  of  the  imports  from  Canada  shows  that 
the  principal  decreases  occurred  in  purchases  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  which 
dropped  by  £509,213,  and  of  tires  which  dropped  by  £146,035.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  August,  1930,  the  rates  of  duty  on  Canadian  automobiles  and  tires  were 
substantially  increased,  thus  placing  these  commodities  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  similar  products  from  Great  Britain.  The  total  imports  of  motor 
vehicles  and  tires  fell  decidedlv,  and  furthermore  Canada's  share  was  consider- 
ably less  than  in  1930. 

In  view  therefore  of  the  two  primary  considerations  mentioned  above,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  Canada's  exports  to  New  Zealand  only  about  one-third 
of  what  they  were  for  the  first  half  of  1930.  Decreases  are  observed  in  a  great 
many  items;  a  few  of  these  decreases  are  as  follows  (the  amount  of  the  reces- 
sion for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  being  given  in  parentheses) :  hardware  (£61,713) ;  chassis  for 
lorries,  trucks,  etc.  (£42,370) ;  iron  and  steel  bar,  bolt  and  rod  (£34,026) ;  canned 
fish  (£30,844)  ;  gum  boots  (£30,515) ;  rubber  and  fabric  shoes  (£26.510)  ;  lorries, 
trucks,  vans  and  buses  (£25,336);  newsprint  (£25,330);  wheat  (£21,061);  rough 
sawn  timber  (£15,707) ;  electric  ranges  (£14,859);  hosiery  (£13.177);  pipes,  all 
kinds  (£12,393);  electric  meters  (£10,992):  batteries  and  cells  (£10,901);  flour 
(£10,837);  confectionery  (£10,456)  ;  and  plain  fencing  wire  (£10,078). 

Since  June  2,  1931,  practically  all  Canadian  goods  have  been  subject  to  the 
rates  of  duty  under  the  general  tariff.  This  has  placed  Canada  in  direct  com- 
petition with  foreign  countries  some  of  whom,  on  account  of  greater  production 
or  lower  production  costs,  are  able  to  offer  lower  prices  than  Canadian  exporters 
can.  Consequently  Canadian  trade  is  suffering  very  severely.  The  full  effect 
of  the  new  rates  of  duty  cannot  be  gauged  until  the  next  trade  returns  are 
available. 

Full  particulars  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  are  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  18806). 
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WATER-HEATING  DEVICES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  7,  1931. — Following  upon  the  receipt  of  several  inquiries 
regarding  the  market  in  South  Africa  for  water-heating  equipment,  this  office 
has  investigated  the  position  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  any  outlet 
exists  here  for  the  products  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  Water-heating  practice 
for  domestic  consumption  in  each  of  the  three  chief  centres  in  the  Union  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  In  Johannesburg  the  majority  of  houses  are 
equipped  with  coal  heaters  and  the  necessary  piping,  as  the  proximity  of  the 
city  to  the  coal  area  makes  this  method  by  far  the  most  economical.  Durban, 
which  has  pioneered  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  electrical  heating  and  cooking  equip- 
ment, favours  electric  water  heaters.  In  Cape  Town  one  finds  every  type  in 
use — electric,  gas,  coal,  and  wood.  The  trend  in  all  centres,  however,  even 
Johannesburg,  is  towards  the  use  of  electric  heaters.  In  Cape  Town,  for 
instance,  there  are  at  least  fifteen  different  makes  on  the  market.  Of  these, 
five  "are  manufactured  locally,  the  balance  being  of  British,  American,  or  con- 
tinental manufacture.  Only  three  makes  out  of  the  total  have  been  placed  on 
the  approved  list  of  the  Cape  Town  Electricity  Supply  Commission;  two  of 
these  are  manufactured  locally,  the  third  is  of  British  manufacture.  This  selec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  municipality  is  fairly  well  in  line  with  the  relative  popu- 
larity of  the  imported  and  the  locally  manufactured  article.  Until  recently  one  of 
the  most  popular  electric  heaters  selling  in  Cape  Town  was  Swiss  in  origin,  the 
popular  sizes  being  11  and  17  gallons,  retailing  at  £20  and  £25  respectively,  but 
the  local  industry  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  electric  heaters  of  larger  capa- 
city and  equal  efficiency  are  now  being  offered  at  prices  25  per  cent  lower.  There 
are  five  firms  in  Cape  Town  who  are  importing  copper  or  steel  cylinders,  insulat- 
ing material,  casings,  elements,  stands,  etc.,  and  are  turning  out  completed 
electric  heaters  which  are  very  neat  in  appearance  and  efficient  in  use. 

The  size  of  heater  enjoying  the  largest  sale  is  dependent  upon  the  electricity 
tariff  available.  In  Cape  Town  the  size  approved  by  the  municipality  is 
60-gallon  minimum  capacity  suitable  for  "  limited  hour  "  tariff.  Apart  from  this 
size,  20-gallon  capacity,  low-pressure  single  outlet  heaters  are  generally 
installed.  The  desire  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  is  to  encourage  the 
use  of  large-capacity  heaters  with  low-loading  elements,  for  which  current  is 
available  at  a  cheap  night  rate,  so  as  to  bring  the  peak  load  on  at  an  hour  when 
consumption  for  other  purposes  is  at  a  minimum.  In  Durban  the  practice  has 
been  to  instal  small-capacity  heaters  with  high-loading  elements,  but  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  it  is  proving  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  peak 
load  at  the  wrong  time. 

As  mentioned  above,  every  conceivable  type  of  water  heater  is  in  use  in  Cape 
Town.  In  the  past  gas  heaters  have  been  very  popular  because  it  was  possible 
to  hire  them  from  the  local  gas  company  at  a  reasonable  figure,  but  if  one  may 
base  an  opinion  on  the  experience  of  a  local  firm  who  have  installed  an  average 
of  300  electric  water  heaters  a  year  for  the  past  five  years,  and  have  never 
once  replaced  an  electric  heater  by  a  gas  heater,  it  seems  evident  that  instal- 
lations of  the  former  will  increase,  as  time  goes  on,  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
Admitting  that  the  rental  of  a  gas  heater  is  considerably  less  than  the  purchase 
of  an  electric  one,  the  fact  remains  that  as  far  as  Cape  Town  is  concerned,  gas 
for  water-heating  purposes  is  about  three  times  as  expensive  as  electricity. 

In  order  to  sell  in  this  territory,  water  heaters  of  Canadian  manufacture, 
whether  gas  or  electric,  would  have  to  compete  in  price  with  those  manufactured 
in  the  country.  Furthermore,  they  would  have  to  conform  in  all  respects  with 
the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  waterworks  and  electricity  department^  of 
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South  African  municipalities.  For  these  reasons,  imports  of  water-heating 
equipment  have  declined  appreciably,  and  the  trade,  instead  of  asking  for  quota- 
tions  on  completed  heaters,  is  now  mainly  interested  in  prices  on  high-pressure 
cylinders  of  steel  or  copper,  tested  to  300  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  and 
on  low-pressure  cylinders,  tested  to  30  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  capacities  of 
20j  30,  60,  and  100  gallons,  to  be  made  up  into  heaters  here. 

The  criticism  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  regulations,  which  are  very 
strict,  have  curtailed  sales  of  water-heating  equipment  because  they  have  made 
it  considerably  more  expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  installations  effected  under 
these  regulations  have  been  uniformly  efficient  and  satisfactory  to  householders, 
while  failures  have  been  the  exception. 


FUR  FARMING  IN  GERMANY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  August  28,  1931. — The  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  industry  in  Germany,  and  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
stabilization  of  the  currency  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1923.  In  the  inter- 
vening eight  years  rapid  progress  has  been  made  until  now  and,  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  fur-bearing  animals  on  fur  farms,  Germany  is  probably  only 
exceeded  by  Canada,  Norway,  and  the  United  States. 

The  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Germany  has  been  taken  up  largely 
as  a  side-line  to  farming  and  forestry  operations;  there  are  comparatively  few 
independent  fur  ranches.  Silver  foxes  and  mink  comprise  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  fur-bearing  animals  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  but  nutria,  racoons,  blue 
foxes,  polecats  (iltis),  marten,  badgers,  skunks,  beavers,  opossums,  and  Karakul 
sheep  are  also  bred  on  German  fur  farms.  Canada  has  supplied  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  foundation  stock  imported  for  the  breeding  of  silver  foxes,  mink,  and 
beaver.  A  fairly  considerable  number  of  silver  foxes  have  also  been  imported 
from  Norway.  The  United  States  have  supplied  both  silver  foxes  and  blue  foxes, 
and  nutria  have  been  imported  from  Argentina. 

About  two  years  ago  the  surplus  stock  of  silver  foxes  from  domestic  breeders 
began  to  actively  compete  with  the  foxes  imported  for  breeding  purposes.  More 
recently  the  fall  in  pelt  prices  has  largely  reduced  the  industry  to  a  pelt  basis, 
and  the  prospects  are  no  longer  favourable  for  the  sale  to  Germany  of  live  foxes 
for  foundation  stock. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  fur 
farming  in  Germany,  the  German  Statistical  Bureau  has  taken  a  census  of  fur 
farms  and  the  stock  of  fur-bearing  animals  on  these  farms  as  on  February  1. 
1931.  This  census  has  shown  that  on  the  above  date  there  were  1,074  fur  farms 
in  Germany,  but  of  these  there  were  only  467  farms  breeding  silver  foxes.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  fur  farms  and  the  number  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fur-bearing  animals  on  the  German  fur  farms: — 

Fur  Farms  in  Germany 

Kind  of  Fur-bearing  Animal —  No.  of  Farms       No.  of  Animals 

Silver  foxes   467  8.593 

Mink   441  7.019 

Nutria   179  1.926 

Karakul  sheep   25  1.508 

Racoons   136  932 

Iltis  (polecats)   54  315 

Blue  foxes   43  306 

Marten   50  178 

Badgers   23  94 

Skunks   18  90 

BeaVer   5  70 

Opossum   17  50 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  on  February  1,  1931,  there  were 
8,593  silver  foxes  on  fur  farms  in  Germany.  Of  this  total,  2,851  silver  foxes 
were  on  112  farms  in  Southern  Bavaria,  where  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  has  led  to  a  great  development  of  fox  breeding.  The  next  district  in 
importance  is  East  Prussia,  where  666  silver  foxes  were  registered  on  the  above 
date.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Hannover  there  were  607  silver 
foxes,  in  Central  Franconia  529  silver  foxes,  in  Thuringia  467  silver  foxes,  and 
in  Lower  Silesia  400  silver  foxes.  These  districts  accounted  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  silver  foxes  registered. 

The  chief  districts  for  the  breeding  of  mink  in  Germany  are  Southern 
Bavaria,  the  Black  Forest,  Upper  Bavaria,  Lower  Silesia,  Wurttemberg,  and 
Thuringia.  Nutria  are  bred  in  Upper  Bavaria,  Sehleswig-Holstein,  Wurttem- 
berg, and  Hesse,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  also  in  other  districts.  The  breeding  of 
Karakul  sheep  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Central  Germany. 

There  are  no  muskrats  in  Germany,  since  the  importation  of  these  animals 
is  prohibited.  Silver  foxes  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  free  of  duty  on 
importation  into  Germany,  but  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  health  certifi- 
cate signed  by  a  veterinary  officer. 

ITALIAN   AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  August  25,  1931. — Automobile  production  has  achieved  the  position 
of  a  leading  industry  in  Italy.  To  name  but  a  few,  the  Isotta-Fraschini  ranks 
with  the  leading  fine  cars  of  the  world,  the  success  of  the  Alfa-Romeo  in  recent 
international  motor  races  gives  ample  proof  of  success  in  the  construction  of 
fast  cars,  while  in  the  moderately  priced  class  the  Fiat  is  well  known  every- 
where. The  industry  also  includes  the  production  of  buses,  trucks,  and  motor 
cycles.  Improvements  in  the  roads  throughout  the  country  have  materially 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  famous  "autostradas,"  broad  paved  highways  extending  for 
miles  without  crossroads  or  obstructions  of  any  kind  and  limited  to  automotive 
traffic. 

The  general  use  of  automobiles  in  Italy  commenced  about  1914,  but  the 
war  years  gave  the  industry  a  considerable  setback.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  the  number  of  cars  in  use  began  to  increase  just  after  the  war, 
since  when  the  growth  has  been  steady  up  to  the  present  time:  — 


Motorcycles  Autos  Trucks  of 

Year  Single  Sidecar  Private  Taxis  All  Kinds 

1914   18,705   •  20.691  1,293  1.380 

1920   21,825  6,000  28,604  2.862  18,051 

1921   23,784  6,569  31,161  2,977  23,350 

1922   27,851  7,900  37,164  3,871  24,452 

1923   30,902  9,013  44,331  9,424  23,052 

1924   33.366  10,042  49,119  7,893  26,261 

1925   48.825  13,976  75,842  8,984  31,755 

1926   50,693  13,613  91,566  13,316  35.431 

1927   52,673  10,716  102.449  16,767  35,689 

1928   59,117  10,615  121.209  22.965  42,987 

1929   60,247  10.661  147.210  22,501  60.543 

1930   60,298  11,354  158,139  25,153  71,155 


The  production  of  auto  buses  has  not  been  included  in  the  above  table.  In 
1914  the  number  was  560,  and  there  was  a  progressive  vearlv  increase  until  it 
reached  3,295  in  1927.  In  1929  the  figure  was  2,564  and  in  ^1930,  2,846.  The 
development  of  the  use  of  autobuses  has  hardly  been  proportionate  to  that  of 
other  types  of  automobile.    This  may  be  partially  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
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bus  schedules  are  regulated  so  that  their  services  do  not  conflict  with  the  rail- 
ways bo  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  In  addition,  to  be  of  any  use  for  inter- 
urban  service,  they  must  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  climb  very  steep  grades,  so 
that,  except  for  urban  service,  the  cheaper  type  of  bus  is  practically  useless  in 
Italy. 

MANUFACTURE 

In  Italy,  as  in  other  European  countries,  taxation  on  motor  cars  is  based 
on  horse-power,  and  is  heavier  than  in  Canada.  In  addition,  the  price  of  gaso- 
lene is  higher.  Consequently,  the  trend  in  motor  car  engineering  has  been  to 
reduce  the  horse-power  as  much  as  is  commensurate  with  efficiency.  This  has 
led  to  the  use  to  a  large  degree  of  four-speed-ahead  gear  boxes,  even  in  the 
cheaper  cars.  Top  speed  in  such  cases  is  practically  a  direct  ratio.  Engine 
speeds  in  the  Italian  cars  are  higher  than  in  the  average  Canadian  type,  and 
the  cubic  capacity  of  the  cylinders  is  considerably  less.  Considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  lightening  the  body  weight,  and  in  some  cases,  notably  the 
Lancia,  this  has  led  to  radical  changes  in  body  and  chassis  design.  The  four- 
cylinder  engine  remains  very  popular  due  to  refinements  resulting  in  a  smooth, 
almost  vibrationless  performance.  As  regards  body  design  and  finish,  Italian 
cars,  even  the  cheapest,  compare  favourably  with  the  best  that  is  offered  in 
Canada.  The  free-wheeling  principle  has  not  yet  been  adopted  on  any  of  the 
standard  makes. 

Italy  ranked  fourth  among  the  European  producers  of  cars  in  1930,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  leading  in  that  order.  Out  of  a  total  European 
production  of  583,107  cars,  Italy  is  credited  with  43,650,  with  34,150  buses  out 
of  a  total  of  440,091,  and  with  9,500  trucks  out  of  a  total  of  131,316. 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  cars  produced  in  1930  were  exported — 20,738 
cars  valued  at  289,693,272  lire.  This  is  about  the  average  proportion.  Some 
years  the  figures  have  been  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  In  the  following  table  is 
given  the  number  of  cars  shipped  to  the  leading  Italian  markets: — 


Country  1930  1929  1928  1927  1926 

France   3,513  3.111  4,048  2.908  2.270 

Germany   2.364  3.219  4,397  2.889  2.939 

Switzerland   1,733  1.381  1,060  2.305  2.626 

Spain   1,341  1,575  1,576  1.825  2,028 

Great  Britain   1,116      1.161  1,639  5.312  3,845 


Total  exported  to  all  countries.  .     20,737     23,700     28,280     33,312  34,192 

In  addition  to  the  countries  named  above,  smaller  numbers  are  exported 
to  practically  every  car-using  country  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  which  no  specific  shipments  are  recorded. 

IMPORTS 

From  the  following  table,  comparing  imports  and  exports  of  motor  cars 
during  the  period  1926-30,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  shipped  to  foreign 
markets  far  exceeds  the  number  imported: — 


Imports  Exports 

Millions  of  Millions  of 

Year                                        Number            Lire  Number  Lire 

1926                                           5.802              73.70  34.191  709.9 

1927                                           3,532             48.70  33,312  605.3 

1928                                           5,741              87.40  28.280  409.6 

1929                                           7,407             98.70  23.700  355.6 

1930                                           5,786             77.09  20.737  289.6 


The  following  table  shows  imports  of  cars  as  distinguished  by  countries  of 
origin: — 
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Country  of  Origin 

1  HOC 

lyz  / 

1926 

A  ii if  ri  n 

6 

23 

98 

314 

'335 

133 

971 

no 

yy 

7U 

210 

'490 

4,464 

6,024 

4,849 

3,472 

4,568 

1.014 

579 

407 

122 

172 

5,786 

7,407 

5,743 

3,832 

5,804 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  external  trade  in  automobiles  underwent  a  decided 
slump  in  1930  as  compared  with  earlier  years.  This  is  equally  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  internal  trade,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  natural  corollary  of  the  general 
financial  depression.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  index  figure  for  the 
business  has  been  consistently  down,  the  lowest  point  being  reached  in  May, 
when  the  figure  was  66*12.  A  slight  improvement  took  place  in  June,  however, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  as  business  conditions  generally  improve 
the  automobile  industry  will  return  to  normal. 


POLAND'S  EXPORT  POLICY 

To  support  exports  from  Poland  a  State  Export  Fund  has  been  created  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  Act  lays  down  that  the  fund  is  to  facilitate  exports  of 
all  kinds  of  home  products,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  by  guaranteeing 
credits  granted  by  the  banks  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  goods  exported. 
The  Act  also  provides  for  the  application  of  credits  from  the  fund  to  the  same 
extent  in  financing  production  for  export.  The  Act  fixes  the  amount  of  the 
fund  at  150,000,000  zlotys,  which  is  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  in 
1930.  This  sum  is  relatively  somewhat  higher  than  in  other  countries;  the 
Export  Guarantee  Fund,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  only 
amounts  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1928.  The  fund  will 
be  used  to  a  large  extent  for  financing  export  transactions  with  Soviet  Russia, 
for  which  formerly  the  State  Treasury  or  the  National  Economic  Bank  accepted 
responsibility. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

TNote. — 1  Norwegian  krone,  1  Swedish  krone,  and  1  Danish  krone  each 
=  $0-268;  1  Finnish  mark  =  $0-0252.  For  rough  estimation  4  kroner  =  $1 ; 
40  marks  =  $1.] 

Oslo,  August  10,  1931. — The  difficulties  experienced  during  the  latter  part  of 
1930  by  the  Scandinavian  export  industries  in  marketing  their  products  have 
increased.  Continued  weakening  prices,  accentuated  by  labour  troubles  in 
Norway,  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  volume  of  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  in  comparison  with  figures  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1930. 

Norway 

The  foreign  trade  of  Norway  for  May,  1931,  showed  an  import  surplus  of  • 
47-3  million  kroner  compared  with  45-6  million  in  April  and  39-6  million  in 
May,  1930.  Imports  during  May  aggregated  71-3  million  kroner,  a  decrease 
from  the  78-9  million  of  April  and  the  96-9  million  of  May,  1930.  Exports 
dropped  seriously,  reflecting  the  cumulative  effect  on  the  production  of  export- 
able goods  of  the  continuance  of  the  labour  disputes.  The  exports  during  May 
fell  to  the  astonishingly  low  total  of  23-9  million  kroner,  which  compares 
unfavourably  with  the  33-3  million  of  April  and  the  57-3  million  of  May  a 
year  ago. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  more  important  groups  of  imports  and 
exports  which  denote  salient  changes: — 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Norway 

Janauary  to  May 


Imports 

Exports 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

a.1  

1.000  Kr. 

1.000  Kr. 

362,391 

432,706 

209.277 

304,761 

T  ji  vo   n  in  in  n  1  q 

505 

625 

213 

405 

A  n  i  m  :i  1    fnnr!  cfnfTc 

5,801 

6,691 

49,701 

65,737 

(  i  r  :i  1 1  \    iirrwl  1 1  pf  cs 

20.557 

32,277 

133 

174 

Nn  O  P  ( 1      'inn  fnPilinn'-^'riifrc: 

8,998 

9,721 

6,176 

7,744 

T*1 1*11  if"      vpn'ot  *1  111  PC  ofr* 

15,549 

16,889 

39 

41 

( "Vi  I nm  ;i  1    cvrvnr]  c: 

1 1 ,ooo 

22,702 

85 

170 

Sill  VI  fc         nun         nfhov         nvAflnnf  c*  r\£ 

TPVlllPllf '1  *f"l  All 

A   fiO  4 

4.718 

69 

89 

Si  11 11 11  (Yfl/lflc! 

.5,ooO 

5,191 

171 

406 

i  nvn    nnrl    rlir*pnrl     tadp     nf n 

o,9  /  0 

13,346 

529 

796 

\1  "in  1 1 1  :i      n  vpn    "f  p  at  t  1  I  o    <r  o  r*fl  c* 

A  o  d  1  A 

48,759 

889 

987 

fi V li or     nnimi  1     on  ncf  q  tipdc 

0,9  / 1 

10,223 

4.383 

7,348 

Manufactures  of  hair,  skins,  bone, 

2,999 

3,834 

87 

69 

i  a  a  o  tr 
10,4Z0 

28,736 

10.296 

16,868 

lYT  'l  nilT'iptnroo     /-vf     4"fi'fc       r\ilc  tmiV*1^/»t» 
1>J-(1 11 11 1  ilL-  L  III  L ^     OL     IdLfc*.     ULib,     I  li  U  UC  t  , 

4.814 

6,032 

"578 

744 

Tl  Til  TlOT* 

2.64-2 

4.350 

S.597 

16.484 

"^^ooclGii^Vcir g?  mostly  iiiriiiiif  Hcturccl . 

2,871 

4.734 

708 

1,280 

Dyes  and  paints  

2,752 

3,457 

232 

352 

Woodpulp,     paper     and  manufac- 

3,245 

3.966 

45,547 

80.415 

Other     vegetable     substances  and 

2,619 

2,546 

41 

63 

Minerals,    raw    and    partly  manu- 
factured  

36.504 

50,481 

9,882 

16,477 

12,623 

16.860 

29.357 

34,533 

Metals,     raw     and     partly  manu- 

factured  

8,775 

14,176 

32,048 

38.628 

16,424 

24,081 

2.858 

2.837 

Ships,  carriages,  machines,  etc..  .. 

109.817 

93,572 

3.519 

8.239 

Goods  not  included  in  above  groups. 

3,993 

4.739 

354 

394 

Denmark 

In  Denmark  energetic  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Industrial  Council  to 
increase  exports,  which  have  been  severely  affected,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Norway.  Proposals  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  include 
the  extension  of  State  guarantee  for  export  credits;  aid  to  foreign  financiers  in 
establishing  plants  in  Denmark;  the  sending  out  of  delegates  of  experts  to 
foreign  countries  and  the  invitation  to  Denmark  of  foreign  experts;  and  finally, 
the  granting  of  subsidies  to  Danes  who  engage  in  propaganda  on  behalf  of 
Danish  industrial  production  abroad. 

The  imports  of  the  more  important  raw  materials  for  industry  and  the 
exports  of  the  principal  finished  articles  for  the  first  five  months  of  1930  and 
1931  were  as  follows: — 


Imports  into  Denmark,  January  to  May 


1930 

1931 

1.944.322 

1.893.129 

201.131 

212.797 

23.739 

12.113 

71.278 

67.574 

Unworked  or  coarsely  worked  wood  

.  .cu.  m. 

199.366 

131.232 

18,415 

13.646 

Seed  and  vegetable  material  for  oil  pressing.. 

.  .tons 

157,222 

160.861 

2.820 

2.615 

Wool  

708 

745 

1.572 

2.098 

2.566 

2.464 

66.366 

70.421 
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Exports  jrom  Denmark,  January  to  May 


1VOV 

1Q91 

lvoi 

10,523 

9,358 

1,252 

1,275 

12,741 

10,677 

18,129 

34,565 

1  (\  fid.  7 

J.  0,04:  / 

10, Oo  / 

492 

458 

129 

49 

7,610 

6,059 

140,280 

72,915 

1,265 

1,263 

7,606 

6,831 

26,219 

40,036 

 kr. 

20,027,000 

9,846,000 

The  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  for  the  1931  period  as  compared  with  the 
first  five  months  of  1930  was: — 

January  to  May 
1930  1931 
Kr.  Kr. 

Imports   732,000,000  602,000,000 

Exports   674,000,000  571,000,000 


Excess  of  imports   58,000,000  31,000,000 

The  foreign  trade  for  May  showed  an  import  figure  of  122  million  kroner 
as  against  exports  amounting  to  107  million  kroner.  As  compared  to  April,  the 
import  value  was  increased  by  3  million  kroner;  exports  show  a  reduction  of 
21  million  kroner.  This  considerable  decline  is  mainly  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
volume  of  export  of  ships,  from  13  million  kroner  in  April  to  200,000  kroner  in 
May.  (It  is  noteworthy  that  the  export  of  ships  in  March  totalled  3  million 
kroner.)  Exports  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  fetched  4-4  million 
kroner  less — 81  million  kroner  as  against  86-2  million  kroner.  With  respect  to 
changes  in  the  imports,  grain  and  cattle  food  showed  an  increase  of  5-2  million 
kroner;  manures  fell  by  3,200,000  kroner.  In  the  first  five  months  of  the 
present  year  the  imports  aggregated  602  million  kroner,  or  130  million  kroner 
less  than  last  year.  Exports  also  fell,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  the 
reduction  being  103  million  kroner  and  the  aggregate  exports  571  million 
kroner.  Accordingly,  the  excess  of  imports  was  only  31  million  kroner  as  com- 
pared to  58  million  kroner  during  the  corresponding  first  five  months  of  1930. 


Sweden 

The  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  year  show  a  reduction  in  the  balance  of  trade  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year  of  83  million  kronor,  and  of  about  100  million  kroner 
as  compared  with  1929.  Imports  reduced  from  697  million  kronor  in  1930  to 
571  million  kronor,  wrhile  exports  fell  from  601  million  kronor  to  391  million 
kronor.  Imports  for  the  five-months'  period  of  1929  amounted  to  674  million 
kronor,  and  exports  totalled  597  million  kronor.  Despite  these  reductions,  the 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  held  by  commercial  banks  increased  from  386  mil- 
lion kronor  in  May,  1930,  to  397  million  kronor  in  May,  1931.  In  fact,  the 
large  excess  of  imports  has  been  paid  for  out  of  foreign  currency  deposited  by 
foreign  banks  in  Swedish  banks.  This  explains  in  a  large  measure  the  great 
increase  in  the  gross  indebtedness  of  the  commercial  banks  to  foreign  countries 
— from  158  million  kronor  in  May,  1930,  to  378  million  kronor  in  May,  1931. 
The  Riksbank's  position  in  regard  to  foreign  exchange  is  very  strong,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  the  gold  cover  and  net  foreign  assets  have 
exceeded  the  total  of  the  note  circulation.  The  deposits  in  commercial  banks 
have  decreased  slightly,  while  loans  have  increased.    These  conditions,  together 
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with  the  adverse  trade  balance,  have  not  resulted  in  reducing  the  discount  rate 
below  the  abnormally  low  level  of  3  per  cent  reached  earlier  in  the  year,  despite 
reductions  in  the  bank  rates  in  New  York,  London,  and  Amsterdam. 

Finland 

In  Finland  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  foreign  trade  for  the  month  of 
May  was  noted,  but  it  was  appreciably  less  than  in  former  years.  The  value 
of  imports  amounted  to  329  million  marks  as  compared  with  272-2  million  marks 
in  April;  in  May,  1930,  the  total  was  517-5  million  marks,  and  in  May,  1929, 
819-2  million  marks.  Although  this  decrease  was  largely  due  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  the  imports  were  decidedly  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
previous  years,  including  1913.  The  fall  in  quantity  from  1929  figures 
amounted  to  42-2  per  cent. 

Exports  for  May  amounted  to  360-5  million  marks  as  against  260  million 
marks  in  April  and  479-3  million  marks  and  497-7  million  marks  in  May,  1930 
and  1929  respectively.  This  decline  also  was  mainly  due  to  the  fall  in  prices, 
the  quantity  being  only  11  per  cent  lower  than  in  1929.  The  balance  of  trade 
for  May  showed  an  appreciable  surplus  in  exports  of  31-5  million  marks. 
Foreign  trade  for  the  period  January  to  May  was  also  favourable — an  excep- 
tional condition  in  the  history  of  Finnish  trade.  The  figures  for  this  period  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1930  are:  Imports,  1931,  1,262,- 
800,000  marks;  1930,  1,913,200,000  marks.  Exports,  1931,  1,291,800,000  marks; 
1930,  1,646,700,000  marks. 

Shipping  and  Fisheries 
shipping 

The  shipping  situation  continues  to  be  severely  depressed;  one  authority 
characterizes  the  past  six  months  as  "  the  most  miserable  period  which  the 
shipping  business  has  passed  through  in  the  last  fifty  years."  The  outlook  for 
the  balance  of  the  present  year  is  not  bright.  There  is  little  probability  of  an 
increased  demand  for  the  large  number  of  ships  that  are  now  tied  up.  Nor- 
wegian steamers  and  motorships  tied  up  as  of  June  1  numbered  309,  represent- 
ing over  1,300,000  tons  deadweight  capacity  or  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
merchant  fleet.  In  addition,  44  tankers,  aggregating  410,000  tons,  are  lying 
idle.  The  River  Plate  this  year  has  been  the  centre  of  increased  shipping 
activities;  during  the  first  six  months  that  market  absorbed  500  vessels  of  a 
total  capacity  of  3,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  chartered  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  but  this  increase  has  been  offset  by  the  lack  of  activity  in 
other  markets.  Norway  and  Denmark  have  received  a  fair  share  of  this  trade. 
In  the  home  markets  the  coaling  has  been  poor.  The  timber  trade  from  the 
Baltic  was  fair;  a  few  cargoes  were  contracted  from  Leningrad  and  the  White 
Sea,  but,  owing  to  the  ample  supply  of  tonnage,  rates  were  low.  Danish  laid-up 
tonnage  at  the  end  of  April,  amounting  to  107  vessels  aggregating  348,565  tons 
deadweight  capacity,  had  been  reduced  by  the  begining  of  July  to  68  vessels 
totalling  214,165  tons.  Forward  sales  of  timber  and  pulp  have  been  so  seriously 
curtailed  during  the  period  under  review  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
hope  for  an  increase  in  shipping  from  any  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Denmark. 

WHALING 

This  industry,  which  is  confined  mainly  to  Norway,  is  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  whole  volume  of  whale  oil  obtained  last  year  was  sold,  but  the  amount 
exceeded  the  requirements  of  buyers,  resulting  in  the  whaling  fleet  being  tied  up 
this  year.   A  total  of  some  10,000  men  will  be  without  regular  employment,  but 
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the  refitting  of  ships  and  general  repairs  preparatory  to  sending  out  the  whaling 
fleets  next  year  will  provide  work  for  many.  It  is  expected  that  almost  one-half 
of  the  Norwegian  operating  companies  will  experience  great  financial  difficulty 
during  the  coming  year  in  meeting  the  usual  fixed  charges,  which  are  heavy. 

FISHERIES 

The  spring  activity  in  the  cod  fisheries  of  Norway,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  inspection  on  June  25,  was  characterized  by  unusual  dullness. 
Except  for  the  years  1929,  1921,  and  1917,  the  yield  this  present  season  has 
been  the  smallest  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  only  a  fifth  of- the  1925 
yield.  Prices  were  very  low  at  first,  but  the  failure  of  the  fisheries  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  tended  to  firm  them.  The  total  catch  for  the  winter  is  esti- 
mated at  127,655  tons  or  about  4(3.000,000  pieces.  The  mackerel  fisheries  show 
better  returns  than  last  year,  the  catch  up  to  the  end  of  June  amounting  to 
6,800,000  kilograms  as  against  5,300,000  kilograms  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1930.  Owing  to  increased  activity,  prices  were  lower  and  marketing  condi- 
tions consequently  unsatisfactory.  The  catches  of  haddock  decreased  slightly 
from  16,584  tons  in  1930  to  16,172  in  1931.  Operations  in  fat  herring  fisheries 
have  scarcely  begun;  up  to  the  end  of  June  the  yield  was  220,000  hectolitres 
as  compared  with  286,430  in  the  1930  period  and  755,780  in  that  of  1929.  The 
brisling  fisheries  have  been  extremely  dull. 

The  canning  industry's  laboratory  in  Stavanger  was  officially  opened  on 
June  26,  thus  establishing  intimate  co-operation  between  the  canning  industry 
and  modern  scientific  research.  Better  methods  of  packing  and  extension  of 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  industry  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  quality  of  the  product  packed  for  both  the  domestic  and  export  markets. 
This  institution  was  established  in  1929,  and  with  equipment  has  cost  approxi- 
mately 550,000  kroner. 

TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS:  LIST  OF  FIRMS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica  has  forwarded  a  list  of  the 
leading  importers  and  exporters  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands.  Canadian 
firms  who  are  interested  in  this  market  may  secure  these  names  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  on  application.  In  this  connec- 
tion, attention  is  called  to  a  report  on  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  appearing 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1419  (April  11,  1931). 

NEW  CHINESE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  6,  1931. — For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  development 
of  China's  foreign  trade,  the  Government  has  decided  to  organize  a  new  depart- 
ment under  the  Ministry  of  Industries,  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Trade.  Regulations  governing  the  functions  of  this  new  department  were 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Nationalist  Government. 

The  purposes  of  the  bureau  shall  be:  (1)  to  investigate  trade  conditions 
at  home  and  abroad;  (2)  to  encourage  Chinese  export  trade;  (3)  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  nation's  economic  resources.  It  is  to  be  composed  of 
four  divisions  devoted  to  (a)  general  affairs,  (b)  trade  promotion,  (c)  statistics, 
and  (d)  editorial. 

While  no  mention  has  been  made  so  far  of  the  appointment  of  Chinese 
Trade  Commissioners  to  serve  abroad,  it  is  stated  that  well-known  Chinese 
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merchants  engaged  in  business  in  foreign  countries  will  be  invited  to  serve  as 
honorary  advisors,  contributing  editors,  and  field  investigators  in  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

The  activities  of  foreign  government  trade  promotion  agents,  particularly 
those  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Japan,  and  Italy, 
have  brought  home  to  the  Nationalist  Government  the  importance  of  this  work, 
and  have  also  aroused  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  business  community.  Chinese 
Trade  delegate  s  have  already  been  sent  to  the 'Dutch  East  Indies  and  British 
India  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  increasing  Chinese  exports  to  those  terri- 
tories, and  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  Trade  Commissioners  will  no  doubt 
be  sent  abroad. 

FLOODS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA  AND  THE  WHEAT  TRADE 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  8,  1931. — As  suggested  in  the  report  from  this  office  dated 
April  25,  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1427  (June  6, 
1931),  China's  imports  of  wheat  during  the  calendar  year  1931  bade  fair  to  far 
outstrip  the  largest  imports  of  any  previous  year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fall  in  wheat  prices  had  at  last  caught  up  with  the  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver,  making  it  possible  for  China  to  purchase  wheat  at 
cheaper  prices  than  ever  before.  To  this  was  added  the  effect  of  the  discount 
on  Australian  funds,  which  made  wheat  from  that  country  even  more  attractive 
in  price  and  placed  it  at  a  great  advantage  over  American  and  Canadian  wheat. 

IMPORT  SITUATION 

At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  total  imports  from  January  1  to  April  1 
amounted  to  292,000  short  tons,  made  up  of  175,000  tons  from  Australia,  105,000 
tons  from  Canada,  and  12,000  tons  from  the  United  States.  These  figures  were 
based  partly  on  preliminary  customs  returns,  and  partly  on  returns  supplied  by 
local  importers  and  checked  by  records  kept  in  this  office.  Although  buying 
had  stopped,  returns  from  importers  indicated  that  175,000  tons  of  Australian 
wheat  already  purchased  were  still  to  arrive,  and  that  one  cargo  of  Canadian, 
of  approximately  6,000  tons,  was  also  still  to  arrive.  Thus  it  was  seen  that 
imports  of  over  460,000  tons  were  assured  for  the  calendar  year  as  compared 
to  377,000  tons  for  1929,  the  largest  previous  year.  This,  of  course,  did  not  take 
into  account  further  purchases  which  would  be  made  when  the  buying  season 
opened  again  in  September,  part  of  which  would  arrive  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Normally,  from  May  until  September  the  Shanghai  mills  are  able  to  obtain 
domestic  wheat,  and  as  a  result  interest  in  foreign  markets  disappears.  How- 
ever, due  to  heavy  rains  during  May  and  June,  most  authorities  agreed  that  the 
domestic  crop  would  be  seriously  curtailed,  probably  reaching  not  more  than 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  normal.  This  feeling  was  temporarily  checked  by 
the  estimate  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Nationalist  Government, 
as  announced  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1437  (August  15),  but 
by  the  latter  part  of  July  it  became  apparent  that  the  damage  was  great,  and 
reports  began  to  arrive  of  calamitous  flood  conditions  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Yangtze  valley. 

These  flood  conditions  occasioned  a  sudden  premature  interest  in  foreign 
wheat.  By  August  1  orders  for  100,000  tons  had  been  placed  abroad.  This 
interest  was  due  not  only  to  the  small  domestic  wheat  crop,  but  also  in  large 
part  to  the  indications  that  the  rice  crop  throughout  the  Yangtze  region  would 
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be  seriously  damaged  and  in  many  districts  even  a  total  failure.  Of  these  100,009 
tons,  approximately  40,000  were  ordered  from  Australia  at  sterling  prices  per 
long  ton  for  bagged  wheat,  ranging  from  the  equivalent  of  G$19  c.i.f.  Shanghai 
per  short  ton  down  to  G$18.25,  at  which  the  last  business  was  done.  As  Aus- 
tralian supplies  were  then  practically  exhausted,  interest  turned  to  North 
America  and  approximately  60,000  tons  of  American  wheat  were  purchased,  of 
which  50,000  tons  was  American  hard  winter  No.  2,  bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  G$18.90  to  G$19.15  per  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai;  and  approximately  10,000 
tons  was  Western  red  No.  2  purchased  around  G$18.50.  During  this  period 
Canadian  quotations  were  consistently  much  too  high. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  July  and  the  first  few  days  of  August  demand 
eased  considerably,  the  mills,  due  to  their  large  commitments,  becoming  cautious, 
and  probably  also  to  a  hope  that  exchange  would  improve  or  that  wheat  prices 
would  fall  further.  However,  as  reports  received  indicated  a  steadily  mounting 
flood  damage,  buying  began  again  and  by  August  8  it  was  estimated  that  another 
100,000  tons  had  been  placed.  Practically  all  of  this  was  American  Western 
white  No.  2  and  American  hard  winter  No.  2,  which  was  selling  freely  at 
G$18.40.  Only  one  Canadian  cargo  was  placed,  that  business  being  done  at 
$19,  which  was  the  lowest  Canadian  quotation  received.  On  Saturday,  August  8, 
cables  received  here  indicated  that  wheat  prices  at  Winnipeg  and  Chicago  had 
firmed  up.  At  the  same  time  silver  exchange  declined,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
large  wheat  commitments  themselves.   As  a  result,  buying  ceased  entirely. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS  AT  SHANGHAI 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  actual  arrivals  and  purchases 
of  wheat  during  1931  up  to  August  1: — 

Estimated  Arrivals  at  Shanghai,  January  1  to  August  1 

Australia        Canada     United  States  Total 
(Figures  in  Short  Tons) 

January  1-April  1   175.000  105,000  12,000  292,000 

April  1-July  10   335,000  8,000  1,000  344,000 

July  10-August  1   21,000    7,000  28,000 

Total   531.000  113,000  20,000  664,000 

Estimated  Orders  Placed,  July  IS  to  August  8 

Australia        Canada     United  States  Total 
(Figures  in  Short  Tons) 

40,000  7,000         153.000  200,000  ' 

Total  arrived  and  ordered.  571.000  120,000  173,000  884,000 

The  figures  shown  above  concerning  arrivals  have  been  divided  into  three 
periods  due  to  the  different  manner  in  which  the  estimates  were  made.  Those 
relating  to  the  period  January  1  to  April  1  are  based  on  preliminary  customs 
returns,  and  they  can  be  taken  as  substantially  correct.  Those  relating  to  the 
period  April  1  to  July  10  are  based  on  records  kept  by  this  office  from  figures 
obtained  from  ships'  manifests  as  supplied  to  the  Shanghai  Customs,  the  latter 
being  available  at  time  of  writing  only  up  to  July  10.  Those  relating  to  the 
period  from  then  until  August  1  are  based  on  the  number  of  arrivals  of  wheat- 
carrying  ships.  During  that  time  three  ships  arrived  from  Australia  and  one 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  wheat  they  carried  has  been  taken 
at  7,000  tons  each.  Figures  relating  to  orders  placed  during  the  period  roughly 
from  July  18  to  August  8  are  based  on  statements  made  by  local  importers. 

The  total  of  884,000  tons  is  in  striking  contrast  to  even  the  largest  year 
heretofore — viz.  1929,  when  377,000  tons  of  wheat  were  imported.    As  prac- 
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tieally  all  of  the  200,000  tons  ordered  was  for  August,  July,  and  October  ship- 
ment, most  of  it  is  certain  to  arrive  within  the  calendar  year,  and  it  may  be 
that  buying  will  begin  again,  which  will  run  the  total  imports  of  1931  even 
higher  than  884,000  tons.  Before  considering  what  prospects  there  are  for 
further  purchases  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  brief  review  of  the  flood  con- 
ditions may  be  of  interest. 

FLOODS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA 

It  is  agreed  now  that  the  floods  are  the  worst  that  Central  China  has  experi- 
enced over  a  period  of  sixty  years.  They  are  particularly  severe  throughout  the 
Yangtze  valley \  the  Yangtze  river  having  assumed  the  role  of  China's 
Sorrow  "  so  long  held  by  the  Yellow  river  in  North  China.  Hankow,  a  city  of 
1.600,000  population,  is  by  this  time  largely  inundated  and  two-thirds  of  its 
people  are  homeless.  This  condition  is  duplicated  in  many  of  the  other  cities 
and  towns  along  the  valley.  Large  sections  of  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Anhwei, 
Honan,  and  Hupeh  are  seriously  affected.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  conception  of  the  damage  done,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  rendered  homeless  and  that  the 
damage  to  crops  is  enormous.  In  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  includ- 
ing the  most  important  city  of  Hankow,  various  measures  of  a  temporary  nature 
have  been  taken  to  feed  and  shelter  the  sufferers,  and  to  cope  with  the  outbreak 
of  disease  which  is  expected  daily.  But  these  measures  are  known  to  be  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  cope  with  all  who  have  been  rendered  homeless  and 
brought  face  to  face  with  starvation. 

RELIEF  MEASURES 

Urgent  requests  have  been  pouring  into  Nanking  for  financial  assistance 
to  relieve  the  sufferers.  So  far  no  definite  sums  have  been  allocated  by  the 
Nationalist  Government,  but  in  accordance  with  a  decision  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Council,  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  the  Interior,  in  con- 
junction with  the  General  Relief  Committee  which  has  been  formed,  are  under- 
taking measures  for  relief.  It  is  understood  that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is 
raising  funds,  but  in  what  manner  or  to  what  amount  is  so  far  unknown.  Here 
in  Shanghai  a  local  Flood  Relief  Association  was  inaugurated  yesterday  by  the 
leading  local  merchants,  and  at  its  first  meeting  it  decided  that  Nanking  be 
petitioned  to  appropriate  Mexican  $20,000,000  for  relief  purposes,  and  it  was 
also  decided  that  Shanghai  should  undertake  to  raise  Mexican  $500,000.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  China  has  faced  similar  conditions  many  times  in  the 
past.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  prepared  to  do  what  it  can,  but  it  is  resigned 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  sufferers  will  have  to  fend  for  themselves 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  the  Nationalist  Government  purchase  large 
quantities  of  rice,  and  also  that  large  shipments  of  wheat  to  relieve  the  situation, 
be  made  from  North  America.  The  Nationalist  Government,  however,  is 
pressed  for  funds,  and  any  purchases  of  foodstuffs  from  abroad  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  form  of  rice  from  Rangoon  or  Saigon  or  from  Japan. 

Large  supplies  of  rice  and  some  flour  are  being  shipped  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be  shipped,  from  the  unaffected  parts  of  the  country  to  the  flooded 
areas.  The  gap  thus  created  will  be  filled  by  imports  of  rice  from  abroad,  and 
by  imports  of  wheat  to  produce  flour,  but  this  will  all  take  place  through  the 
regular  channels  of  trade. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  the  flood  on  China's  total  trade.  The  crop  damage  will  undoubtedly  cut 
down  her  exports  in  many  agricultural  products,  but  may  increase  her  imports 
of  cotton.  The  impetus  given  to  imports  of  wheat  has  already  been  mentioned, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  floods  as  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  wheat. 
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PRICE  OF  WHEAT  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  TAEL 

This  suggests  another  aspect  of  the  China  wheat  trade  which  should  not  be 
forgotten — viz.  that  the  Chinese  mills  consider — as  always  in  the  past  and  as 
they  will  probably  continue  to  do  for  some  time  to  come — only  the  tael  price  of 
wheat.  They  are  forced  into  this  position  by  the  character  of  their  flour  market. 
China  is  a  poor  country,  and  if  the  price  of  flour  rises  above  a  certain  point  its 
consumption  practically  stops.  Thus  the  mills  will  only  buy  foreign  wheat  if 
its  price  in  taels  per  picul  is  such  as  will  allow  them  to  produce  flour  within  the 
price  range  which  experience  has  shown  they  may  expect.  Thus  the  gold  or 
sterling  c.i.f.  quotations  mean  nothing  until  they  have  been  translated  into  tael 
prices  per  picul,  and  the  buying  stimulation  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
decline  in  wheat  quotations  is  often  wiped  out  by  a  decline  in  exchange. 

NEW  FIRMS  IN  THE  MARKET 

The  unusual  interest  this  year  in  foreign  wheat  plus  depressed  conditions 
in  most  trades  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  firms  who  never  handled  wheat 
before  embarking  in  the  business,  so  that  in  the  place  of  the  four  big  operators 
who  in  addition  to  two  or  three  smaller  houses  handled  in  the  past  practically 
all  of  China's  imports,  there  are  now  six  large  firms,  and  seven  or  eight  smaller 
ones.  The  newcomers  have  so  far  done  very  little  business,  but  the  effect  of 
this  increased  competition  has  been  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to 
get  a  firm  offer  for  any  length  of  time  from  the  purchasing  mills. 

The  firm  of  Mitsui  &  Company,  who  have  been  always  an  important  factor 
in  the  trade  but  who  withdrew  from  the  market  last  season,  owing,  it  is  reported, 
to  the  chaotic  exchange  conditions  prevailing,  have  returned  to  the  market  this 
year  on  a  very  large  scale. 

DAILY  CABLE  QUOTATIONS 

Considerable  comment  has  been  made  upon  the  excellent  cable  service 
supplied  by  Australian  exporters,  some  of  whom  send  two  or  three  cables  daily 
to  Shanghai.  It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  houses  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
desirability  of  keeping  in  frequent  touch  with  their  connections  here.  Although 
the  latter  may  be  naturally  depended  upon  to  make  every  effort  to  push  sales, 
the  stimulation  of  frequent  competitive  offers  is  great  and  puts  the  local  houses 
in  a  good  position  with  the  mills. 

CONDITIONS   IN  HONGKONG 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  August  14,  1931. — Trading  conditions  in  Hongkong  have  been 
extremely  dull  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Not  only  has  the  seasonal  dullness  of 
midsummer  exaggerated  the  local  effect  of  the  worldwide  contraction  in  foreign 
trade,  but  this  has  been  increased  by  new  downward  fluctuations  in  silver 
exchange  and  by  several  damaging  factors  in  the  South  China  situation,  notably 
heavy  increases  in  taxation  and  serious  loss  of  life  and  property  through  floods 
in  several  interior  districts.  One  of  the  few  encouraging  aspects  of  the  local 
situation  is  the  possibility  of  a  rapprochement  between  the  Canton  and  Nanking- 
political  factions  which,  if  culminated,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  rapid  improve- 
ment in  general  business  conditions. 

The  recently  created  independent  government  in  Canton,  in  its  work  of 
reorganizing  numerous  services,  has  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  variety  of 
new  taxes  on  the  population  generally  and  the  trading  community  in  particular. 
The  incidence  of  these  has  been  sufficiently  great  to  hamper  very  seriously  the 
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normal  course  of  business,  and  although  there  have  been  objections,  the  Govern- 
ii 'nit's  policy  is  being  followed  out,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  further 
requirements  were  made  by  the  taxing  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  depleted 
treasuries. 

The  Hoods  of  recent  weeks  in  Northern  Kwangtung  have  been  only  less 
serious  than  those  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.  Reports  indicate  serious  losses  and 
much  suffering,  also  that  comparatively  small  amounts  have  been  contributed 
for  relief.  The  damage  is  believed  to  be  quite  localized,  however,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  rice  crops  will  show  any  great  decrease  in  seasonal  volume. 

The  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  which  is  now  in  partial  effect  in  Shanghai, 
consequent  on  recent  riots  in  Korea,  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  Canton 
Government  nor  by  trading  interests  in  Hongkong  or  South  China.  The  Canton 
authorities  have  declared  themselves  as  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  Japanese  trade  and  professed  their  belief  in  co-operation  with  the  Japanese 
Government  and  business  interests. 

Several  notable  advances  have  been  made  lately  in  the  introduction  of  new 
Canadian  products  and  in  the  extension  of  the  sale  of  goods  which  have  pre- 
viously been  shipped  to  this  market.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  example, 
which  have  never  before  been  sold  in  Hongkong  through  ordinary  commercial 
channels,  have  been  received  during  recent  w^eeks  in  two  experimental  shipments, 
and  the  quality  on  arrival  leads  to  the  hope  that  this  business  may  soon  be  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  footing  in  competition  with  similar  or  competitive  pro- 
ducts from  California,  Japan,  and  North  China.  The  local  butter  market, 
which  has  been  closed  to  Canadian  exporters  for  some  years,  has  taken  several 
tons  during  the  past  few  months,  and  indications  are  that  this  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  in  face  of  all  competition.  Rolled  oats  and  barley  are  being 
ordered  in  satisfactory  amounts  considering  the  keen  competition  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  poor  classes  in  purchasing  such  foodstuffs  at  to-day's  greatly 
increased  prices  in  local  currency.  The  leather  business  has  shown  more  hope- 
ful signs  of  late,  but  it  is  still  hampered  by  the  occasional  dumping  of  job  lots 
by  United  States  manufacturers.  A  new  line  of  pulp  board  has  recently  been 
introduced  to  the  Hongkong  market,  and  the  distributors  are  optimistic  of  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  Somewhat  prolonged  negotiations  over  the  development 
of  a  substantial  market  here  for  various  types  of  canned  goods  now  appear  to 
be  nearing  a  conclusion,  and  there  are  good  prospects  of  opening  business  in  a 
number  of  outstanding  Canadian  lines. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa: — 

Mr.  Jaroslav  Hnizdo  as  Vice  Consul  and  Deputy  Consul  General  of  Czecho- 
slovakia at  Montreal,  with  authority  to  perform  consular  functions  during  the 
absence  of  the  Consul  General  and  on  all  occasions  when  necessity  arises;  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Cavanagh  as  Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Char- 
lottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island;  and  Mr.  Stratton  P.  Demetre  as  Honorary 
Deputy  Consul  in  charge  of  the  Greek  Consulate  General  at  Montreal,  P.Q. 

AUSTRALIAN  INVOICE  FORMS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1438 
(August  22),  page  320,  concerning  alterations  in  the  Australian  invoice  form, 
the  complete  form  (exclusive  of  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin)  is  printed 
herewith,  with  some  further  changes  made,  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  new  trade 
agreement  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
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Form  of  Invoice 


Country  of 
Origin. 
(Show 
Canada* 
"A,"  "B"  or 
"C"  as  the  case 
may  be,  in 
accordance 
with  para- 
graphs 5,6, 
and  7  of 
certificate) 

Marks  and 
Numbers  on 
Packages 

Quantity  and 
Description  of 
Goods 

Current  Domestic  Values  in 
Currency  of  Exporting  Country. 
(See  pars.  3  and  4  of  Certificate) 

Selling  Price 
to  Purchaser 

@ 

Amount 

@ 

Amount 

Enumerate  the  following  charges,  and  state  whether  each  amount  has  been 
included  in,  or  excluded  from,  the  above  selling  price  to  purchaser: — 


Origin  of 
Outside 
Containers 
(Show 
Canada 
A,  B,  or  C  as 
case  may  be) 

Amount  in 
Currency  of 
Exporting 
Country 

State 
whether 
included  or 
excluded 

Labour  in  packing  the  goods  into  outside  pack- 
ages for  EXPORT  

 Net 

Value  of  export  outside  containers  

 Net 

Enumerate  the  following  charges,  and  state  whether  each  amount  has  been 
included  in,  or  excluded  from,  the  above  current  domestic  values: — 


Amount  in 
Currency  of 
Exporting 
Country 


State 
whether 
included  or 
excluded 


(1)  Cartage  to  rail  and  (or)  to  docks  

(2)  (a)  Inland  freight  (rail  or  canal)  and  other  charges  to  the  dock 

area  of  actual  port  of  exit  from  Canada,  including  inland 

insurance  

(b)  Actual  port  of  exit  from  Canada  


(c)  Nearest  point  of  exit  from  Canada. 


(name) 


(name) 

(d)  Inland  freight  (rail  or  canal)  and  other  charges  to  the  nearest 

point  of  exit  from  Canada,  including  inland  insurance  

Labour  in  packing  the  goods  into  outside  packages  had  similar 

goods  been  sold  for  consumption  in  Canada  

Value  of  outside  packages  had  similar  goods  been  sold  for  con- 
sumption in  Canada  

(5)  If  the  goods  are  subject  to  any  charge  by  way  of  royalties  

State  full  particulars  of  royalties  below: — 


(3) 
(4) 


Net 
Net 


The  foregoing  takes  the  place  of  the  form  of  invoice  as  printed  on  page  5 
of  F.T.D.  Leaflet  3C  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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IMPORTS  OF  NEW  POTATOES  INTO  CUBA 

Enrique  Heymann,.  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  August  31,  1931. — The  stock  of  Cuban  potatoes  still  on  hand  is 
approximately  12,000  to  14,000  cwt.  Due  to  their  having  been  kept  in  refrigera- 
tion, these  potatoes  have  acquired  a  sweet  taste  and,  as  the  refrigeration  was 
not  good,  have  sprouted  and  become  soft.  As  a  consequence  prices  are  not 
fixed,  being  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  potatoes. 

As  a  result  of  recent  arrangements  between  local  importers  and  Long  Island 
shippers,  a  total  of  10,355  sacks  of  new -potatoes  (100  to  150  pounds)  left  the 
port  of  New  York  for  Havana  during  the  week  ending  August  22.  The  prices 
quoted  for  this  shipment  were  as  follows:  No.  1,  selected — per  sack  of  150 
pounds — $2.40  c.i.f.  Havana;  No.  1  selected — per  sack  of  100  pounds — $1.75; 
No.  2,  medium — per  sack  of  150  pounds — $1.75.  Market  prices  for  these  pota- 
toes in  Havana  were:  for  No.  1  (150-pound  sacks),  $6.20  to  $6.50;  and  for  No. 
1  (100-pound  sacks),  $4.20  to  $4.50.  There  were  no  quotations  for  No.  2 
potatoes. 

Investigation  has  revealed  that  some  negotiations  have  already  been  con- 
cluded for  shipments  of  potatoes  from  Canada  during  the  first  ten  days  of  Sep- 
tember.  Sacks  of  90  pounds  were  quoted  at  $1  c.i.f.  Havana. 

IMPORT   OF   HORSES   FOR   SLAUGHTERING   INTO  BELGIUM 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  undei 
date  August  15  that  all  previous  sanitary  regulations  regarding  imports  of 
horses  for  slaughtering  into  Belgium  will  be  cancelled  on  and  after  September  1, 
1931,  and  replaced  by  new  prescriptions  restricting  the  entry  to  the  principal 
ports  and  railway  frontier  stations. 

On  arrival,  the  horses  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  malleine  test,  but  will 
pass  a  sanitary  examination.  When  found  affected  with  a  contagious  disease, 
they  will  be  destroyed  immediately.  Otherwise,  and  when  regarded  as  fit  for 
human  consumption,  they  will  be  shipped  without  delay  and  exclusively  to  a 
public  slaughter  house  by  rail  should  the  latter  be  over  15  kilometres  from  the 
point  of  entry.  The  animals  are  to  be  kept  there  in  special  quarters  under  strict 
observation  and  must  be  slaughtered  within  eight  days  of  their  arrival  in  the 
country. 

No  special  prescriptions  and  no  certificate  from  the  sanitary  authorities 
in  the  country  of  origin  are  either  required  or  accepted. 

TRADE  OF  THE  SUDAN 

In  a  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Sudan  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year  (says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement)  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch  of  the  Central  Economic  Board  states  that,  compared  with  the 
January-May  period  of  1930,  imports  on  Government  account  amounted  to 
£E.695,822,  against  last  year's  figure  of  £E.805,960.  This  decrease  was  due  to 
a  decline  in  the  buying  of  sugar  (by  £E.57,992) ,  coal,  patent  fuel,  coke,  and  oil 
fuel  (by  £E.42,078),  motor  cars,  cycles,  and  accessories  (by  £E.4,734),  cement 
(by  £E. 22,905),  timber  and  railway  sleepers  (by  £E. 10,459),  clothing  and 
hosiery  (by  £E.  33,275),  boots  and  shoes  (by  £E.4,248),  and  other  items  (by 
£E. 17,330).  There  was  an  increase  of  £E.82,883,  compared  with  the  first  five 
months  of  last  year,  in  the  Government's  purchases  of  machinery,  metals  and 
metalware,  and  arms  and  explosives. 

Regarding  imports  on  public  account,  the  report  states  that  these  declined 
m  value  from  £E. 1,966,000  in  the  January-May  period  of  1930  to  £E. 1,235,458 
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in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  current  year.  There  were  declines  in  the 
purchase  of  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  wheat,  flour, 
motor  cars,  machinery,  petrol,  coffee,  and  several  other  items.  Exports  amounted 
to  £E.985,409,  against  £E.3,637,007  in  the  first  five  months  of  1930,  a  decrease 
of  no  less  than  £E.2,651,598.  The  value,  of  exports  of  millet  increased  from 
£E.  17,289  in  1930  to  £E. 75,607,  but  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
export  record.  Shipments  of  raw  cotton  dropped  in  value  from  £E.2,571,277  to 
only  £E.253,263,  because  of  the  fall  in  market  price. 

CATALOGUES  FOR  PERU 

The  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Lima  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  British  firms  sometimes  send  him  copies  of  their  catalogues  on 
which  import  duty  is  payable. 

Catalogues  formerly  entered  Peru  without  payment,  but  they  are  now 
subject  to  charges  amounting  in  all  to  21  per  cent  of  the  declared  value.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  single  catalogues  sent  as  printed  matter  by  post  are 
not  held  for  payment  of  duty. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Changes 

Full  particulars  are  now  received  respecting  the  changes  in  the  New 
Zealand  customs  tariff  effective  July  31,  1931,  which  were  referred  to  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1436  (August  8,  1931),  pages  248-9.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  articles  mentioned  as  being  affected  by  the  changes,  tobacco  is  sub- 
ject to  increased  rates.  It  is  proposed  that  the  higher  rates  of  duty  now  made 
effective  shall  continue  only  until  December  31,  1932,  after  which  the  former 
rates  may  be  restored. 

Different  provision  is  made  respecting  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
The  rates  are  not  changed  at  present,  but  will  be  altered  as  from  March  1,  1932. 
On  wheat,  the  duty  is  now  Is.  3d.  per  bushel  when  the  current  domestic  value 
at  port  of  export  to  New  Zealand  is  5s.  6d.  per  bushel,  with  increases  or 
decreases  in  duty  to  counterbalance  variations  in  values.  From  March  1,  1932, 
the  rate  will  be  8d.  per  bushel  when  the  current  domestic  value  at  port  of  export 
to  New  Zealand  is  5s.  per  bushel,  with  changes  of  duty  to  counterbalance  varia- 
tions of  value. 

Wheat  flour  duty  is  now  £3  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  when  the  current 
domestic  value  at  the  port  of  export  to  New  Zealand  is  £13  10s.  per  ton,  with 
increases  or  decreases  of  duty  to  counterbalance  variations  in  value.  Begin- 
ning March  1,  1932,  the  rate  will  be  £1  12s.  per  ton  when  the  current  domestic 
value  at  port  of  export  to  New  Zealand  is  £13  per  ton,  with  changes  in  rates  of 
duty  to  counterbalance  variations  in  value. 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  continuance  of  the  new  wheat  and  flour  duties, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  commodities  named  above. 

Consular  Invoices  Not  Required  for  Laths  and  Shingles  Entering 

United  States 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1427 
(  June  6,  1931),  page  936,  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  ruled 
that  no  consular  invoices  are  required  for  shipments  of  laths  and  shingles 
imported  into  that  country.  These  commodities  are  held  to  come  within  the 
purview  of  Treasury  Decision  No.  44919  admitting  shipments  of  certain  speci- 
fied goods  to  enter  the  United  States  without  an  accompanying  consular  invoice. 
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German  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  August  21,  1931,  that  in  the  report  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  particulars  were  given  respecting  the  German 
Government  decree  of  August  14,  1931,  introducing  the  system  of  import  bonds 
to  cover  exports  of  German  wheat  and  the  re-importation  of  equivalent  quan- 
tities lit'  foreign  wheat.  The  German  Government  have  now  issued  another 
decree  under  date  of  August  19,  1931,  extending  the  system  of  import  bonds  to 
rye.  According  to  this  decree  the  note  2  to  tariff  item  No.  1,  applicable  to  rye, 
is  amended  so  as  to  permit  on  proof  of  the  export  of  rye  up  to  December  31, 
1931,  through  the  presentation  of  a  licence  or  bond,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
rye  to  be  imported  up  to  July  31,  1932,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.I 
($0-238)  per  100  kg.  (220  lbs.)  as  compared  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  of 
R.M.20  ($4.76)  per  100  kg.  (220  lbs.). 


Italian  Duties  on  Wheat  and  By-products 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
■under  date  August  22,  1931,  that  by  royal  decree-law  No.  980  of  August  16, 
issued  by  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  of  August  19,  the  Italian  import  duties  to  be 
levied  on  wheat  and  derivative  products  have  been  increased  as  follows: — 

Old  Tariff  New  Tariff 
Lire  per  100  Kg.       Lire  per  100  Kg. 

Wheat                                                               60.60  75.00 

White  maize                                                        60.60  75.00 

Wheaten  flour                                                      92.90  112.35 

White  maize  flour,                                               92.90  112.35 

Semolina                                                            107.90  130.10 

Wheaten  pastes                                                  110.00  131.95 

Hardtack                                                           110.00  131.95 

The  above-mentioned  new  tariffs  are  effective  from  August  19,  1931,  the 
date  of  their  publication  in  the  official  gazette. 

From  September  1  the  Italian  import  duty  on  coloured  maize  is  increased 
from  4.20  lire  to  30  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

[100  kilograms  is  the  equivalent  of  220  pounds;   the  Italian  lira  equals  5-26  cents  in 

Canadian  terms] 


French  Import  Quota  Established  for  Timber 

A  French  decree  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  August  28  limits  the 
annual  quantity  of  common  and  manufactured  timber  that  may  be  imported 
into  France  to  a  quota  equal  to  the  annual  average  importation  for  the  years 
1925  to  1929.  The  quota  is  effective  from  January  1,  1931,  and  the  quantity 
of  timber  imported  since  that  date  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  quota  for  the 
current  year. 

The  types  of  timber  affected  are:  (item  128)  common  wood  in  rough  logs, 
not  squared,  with  or  without  bark,  of  any  length,  with  a  circumference  of  more 
than  60  centimetres  at  the  thickest  end;  (item  128-bis)  squared  or  sawn  com- 
mon wood;  (item  133)  rough  perches,  poles  and  staffs,  more  than  1-1  metre 
in  length  and  of  a  maximum  circumference  of  60  centimetres  at  the  thickest 
end;  (item  597)  shaped  builder's  and  cartwTight's  wood;  (item  600)  wood, 
planed,  grooved,  and  (or)  tongued),  planks,  strips,  or  veneers  for  flooring, 
planed,  grooved  and  (or)  tongued.  The  quota  under  items  597  and  600  has 
already  been  exhausted. 
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TENDERS  INVITED— New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Department  and  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways, 
Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division, 
General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  and  the  General  Manager,  New  Zealand  Rail- 
ways, Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as 
follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph,  Department. — 3,500  condensers,  2  microfarads;  1,150  condenser?, 
0-5  microfarads;  1,000  condensers,  1  microfarad — all  to  specification  and  drawing;  2,300 
lamp  caps,  to  British  Post  Office  specifications  (tenders  close  November  10) ;  15  time  delay- 
relays,  to  specification  (tenders  close  November  11)  ;  950  resistance  spools,  to  latest  British 
Post  Office  specification  (tenders  close  November  17). 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Equipment  for  three  automatic  railway  sub- 
stations, to  specification  (tenders  close  February  29,  1932). 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  8,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  31,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit  Parity 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Beiga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone   

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  1.0805 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta   

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper)  .4244 

Brazil  Milreis  .1190 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Sol  .40 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$  1.013 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4,9943 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
August  31    September  8 


Official 

Bank  Rate 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

!4424 
.5678 


S3 

.75782 

$3 

.76474 

.14106 

.14182 

10 

. 13995 

.1399 

2i 

.00727 

.0072 

Si 

.02975 

.0298 

H 

.26837 

.2687 

4i 

.02533 

.0253 

6 

.03934 

.0394 

2 

.23797 

.2372 

8 

4 

.87782 

4 

.8847 

4i 

.01303 

.0130 

9 

.40464 

.4051 

2 

.17567 

.1759 

9 

.05248 

.0525 

6* 

.01785 

.0178 

7£ 

.26842 

.2687 

4 

.04464 

.0447 

7 

.00598 

.0060 

8 

.09014 

.0894 

6* 

.26867 

.2690 

4 

. 19530 

.1960 

2 

1 

00328 

1 

.0051 

.28844 

.2852 

.06270 

.0633 

.12139 

.1218 

7 

.97067 

.9712 

.49179 

.  4933 

6-7 

.27966 

2792 

7 

.17055 

!l708 

.46147 

.4523 

1 

.00390 

I 

.0057 

.24128 

.2420 

.36180 

.3624 

7 

49562 

4960 

5.1: 

.40432 

.4050 

.30223 

.3040 

.43642 

.4498 

.56434 

.5654 

1.013      1 .01  Wo— 1.02i%4 


4.88344 
l.OlVio— 1.02% 
.03934 
. 03934 

5.00289 


1.0 1%4— 1.02%4  — 


4.8825 
l.Ol^o- 
.  0394 
.0394 

5.0099 


-1.02%4  — 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mart's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2009.  Rice  Bran  and  Polished  Rice.— A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many, wish  to  secure  direct  quotations  from  Canadian  rice  mills  in  a  position  to  offer  rice 
bran  and  polished  rice  for  export  to  Germany. 

2010.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  having  branches  in  Nueyitas  and  Oatna- 
guey,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  flour  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2011.  Casein. — A  North  of  England  wholesale  ironmongery  firm  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  samples  and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  quotations  on  casein. 

Miscellaneous 

2012.  Shoe  Leather. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  shoe  leather,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2013.  Western  Hemlock  and  B.C.  Fir. — A  commission  agent  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  Western  hemlock  and  British  -Columbia  fir. 

2014.  Sanitary  Seats.— A  North  of  England  manufacturer  of  sanitary-ware  wishes  to 
act  as  agent  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  high-class  sanitary-ware. 

2015.  Metal  Products. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  round  brass  tubes,  copper  and  nickel  wire,  brass  plates  and  nickel  square  bare. 

on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2016.  Concrete  Pavers. — Firm  of  importers  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  large-size  pavers  of  from  13  to  28  cubic  feet  capacity  per  mix. 
Catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner.  B.  Mitre 
430,  Buenos  Aires.  Illustration  of  type  desired  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Sept.  25;  Montrose,  Oct.  8  and  Nov.  12;  Beaverbrae,  Oct. 
23;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  County  Line,  Sept.  28. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Svjansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  3; 
Oranian,  Sept.  19;   Ninian.  Oct.  10 — both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Sept.  21;  Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  7,  both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  Sept.  23;  Hagen,  Oct.  7 — both  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Glasgow .— Sulairia,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  15;  Athenia,  Sept,  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  9— all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Sept.  18;   Cairnesk,  Oct.  16 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18;  Beaverford,  Oct.  2;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;  Beaver- 
hill, Oct.  30— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Augsburg,  Sept.  23;  Hagen,  Oct.  7— both  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Lista,  Comity  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  16  and  Oct.  9;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  23 
and  Oct.  15;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  2  and 
30;  Montclare,  Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia.  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  15;  Andania, 
Oct.  2— both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  Sept.  26  and  Nov.  6;  Doric,  Oct.  10— both  White 
Star  Line. 

To  London.— Beaverbrae,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  23;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  30; 
Beaverford,  Oct,  2  and  Nov.  6;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  9;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  16 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;   Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  18. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  17;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  24; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  1;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  8;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  15 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  IS;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  2;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  1G — 
all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  County  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Sept.  14;  Valleluce,  Sept.  30 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Sept.  19;  Cham- 
plain,  Oct.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers.  Sept.  25;   Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  9 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Sept.  14;  Fernebo,  Sept. 
29;  Consul  Horn,  Oct.  14 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Sept.  18;   Cathcart,  Oct.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  26. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25 — both  EJder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept.  18;  Canadian 
Scottish,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Sept.  17  and  Oct,  1,  15  and  29; 
Fleurus,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  9  and  23  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney) — both  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at  Char- 
lottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Sept.  16  and  30;  North  Yoyageur,  Sept.  21 
and  Oct.  5— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Toronto 

To  St.  John's,-  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Can;. da 
SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  17  and  Oct.  22  (also  calls  at  Newfoundland  South  Coast  ports). 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  19;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  6 — both  Furness  Line; 
Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  7;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  23;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  10 
— both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  14;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  24;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Oct.  10 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnvalona,  Sept.  14  ;  London  Citizen,  Sept.  21;  London  Exchange,  Oct. 
5 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnetonka,  Sept.  14;  Minnewaska,  Sept.  28;  Mar}dand,  Oct.  5 — all 
Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  30;  Drottningholm,  Oct.  5 — both 
Swedish- American  Line. 

To  Antwerp.-— Pennland,  Sept.  13  and  Oct.  11;  Westernland,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25— 
both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Havre. — Minnetonka,  Sept.  14;  Minnewaska,  Sept.  28 — both  Atlantic  Transport 
Line;  Pennland,  Oct.  11;  Westernland,  Oct.  25 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfid. — Nerissa,  ©ept.  15  and  29;  Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  o— 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  19;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  6 — both  Furness 
Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  17,  Oct.  1,  15  and  29  (also  calls  at 
St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports) ;  Farnorth,  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  3;  Sambro,  Sept.  26  and 
Oct.  10 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  15;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  29; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Sept,  24;  Champlaiu, 
Oct.  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Sept.  21 ;  Oathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti),  Oct.  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Sept.  16,  Oct.  14  and  Nov.  11;  Calabria,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  28 
—both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados.  St.  Yin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Sept.  19;  Fernebo,  Oct. 
4;  Consul  Horn,  Oct.  191 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  19;  Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  26  and 
Oct.  14  and  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tonga,  Dar-cs-Saiaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth,  American  and  Indian  SIS.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Sept.  21;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  5 
— both  Canadian  National. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Enslej^  City  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  & 
Son,  Sept.  27;  Gracia,  Sept.  20;  Modavia,  Oct.  28;  Gregaiia,  Nov.  11— all  Balfour.  Guthrie 
&  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow) ;  Trojan  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Hamburg. — Gothic  Star  (also  calls  at  Newcastle),  Oct.  15;  Doric 
Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam),  Oct.  24 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.. 
Oct.  21. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Tacoma  Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam'. 
Sept.  29;  Royal  Star,  Oct.  18;  Viking  Star  (also  calls  at  Havre),  Oct.  28 — all  American 
Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Eagle,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co,  Oct.  25. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Oct.  6  (also  calls  at  Miike  and 
Hongkong) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Sept.  25  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsing- 
tao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai) ;  Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  9 
(also  calls  at  Osaka  and  Dairen). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  ('also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  10;  Empress  of 
Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  Harbour,  Tacoma 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Oct.  10  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21 ;  Africa  Maru,  Oct.  27 
both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Hive  Maru,  Oct.  1 ;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  15 
— both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  United  Ocean  Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  Sept. 
15  (also  calls  at  Japan  and  North  China  ports  as  inducements  offer) . 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Stuart,  Sept. 
15;  Diana,  Oct.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Bonnington  Court,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Sept.  16;  Aorangi,  Oct.  14 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  Oct.  4; 
Salawati,  Nov.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Syd.ney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Sept.  14;  Roxen, 
October— both  Transatlantic  SIS.  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Bullaren,  Sept.  14;  Tisnaren, 
November — both  Transatlantic  SIS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  West,  Sept.  15;  Golden  Coast  (also 
calls  at  Timaru),  Oct.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Nelson), 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Sept.  13;  Dam- 
sterdyk,  Sept.  27;  Loch  Monar,  Oct.  11;  Narenta,  Oct,  19;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  25;  Nebraska, 
Nov.  9 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Gracia,  Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg^ — Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Nictheroy,  Nov.  2— 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Oct.  5;  Knute  Nelson,  Oct. 
13 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian,  Baltic 
and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  Sept.  19;  Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  3;  Pacific  Ranger,  Oct. 
17;  Pacific  Reliance,  Oct.  31— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — (Seattle,  Sept.  15;  Portland,  Sept.  29; 
Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13;  Tacoma,  Oct.  20 — all  Hamburg-American  Line  (cargoes  accepted 
with  transhipment  at  Hamburg  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Levant,  Black  Sea 
and  African  ports,  and  at  Cristobal  to  West  and  North  Coast  of  South  America). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Johnson  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Sept.  17; 
Piave,  Oct.  2;  Feltre,  Oct.  21;  California,  Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15 — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes 
accepted  with  transhipment  to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp j — Wyoming,  Oct.  2;  San  Francisco,  Oct.  17; 
Winnipeg,  Oct.  30;  Wisconsin,  Nov.  12 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  13;  Taranger,  Oct.  28 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line  (will  also  call  at  other 
East  Coast  South  American  ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Cactus.  Sept.  20;  West  Mahwah, 
Oct.  15;   West  Camargo,  Oct.  30 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Sept.  23;  Point  Bonita, 
Oct.  24 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — 
Brynje,  Sept.  25;  Oakworth,  Oct.  25— both  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Honaker,  second 
half  of  September;  West  Cusseta  (also  calls  at  Algoa  Bay),  October-November— both 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1SS5).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan- Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Reauirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies; 
New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Vene- 
zuela. (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  -ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  ! ©titers — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  Nortin 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany- 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office.  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) : 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzcmi  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

r.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.C.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 

Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian- 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Catdracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sttreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CHANGE  IN    ADDRESS  OF  HAMBURG  OFFICE 

The  address  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
has  been  changed  from  Gutruihaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36,  to  Monekeberg- 
strasse  31,  Hamburg.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  cable  address  ("  Cana- 
dian, Hamburg  ".) 


GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  2,  1931. — In  the  years  following  the  war,  Germany 
was  a- large  purchaser  of  packing-house  products,  and  Canada  shared  the  trade 
with  a  considerable  proportion.  In  1925,  however,  duties  were  re-imposed,  and 
the  policy  of  the  German  Government  in  subsequent  years  became  more  and 
more  protective  for  the  benefit  of  home  agriculture  with  the  result  that  trade 
in  many  of  these  products  has  become  restricted,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Canada  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  trade  agreement. 

A  notable  example  of  this  trend  was  seen  in  the  gradual  decline  in  hhe 
imports  of  frozen  beef.  With  the  introduction  of  duties  in  1925,  Germany  still 
permitted  entry  of  a  duty-free  contingent  of  120,000  tons  of  frozen  meats  per 
year.  This  quota  was  reduced  periodically  thereafter  until  it  was  finally  abol- 
ished with  effect  from  July  1,  1930,  and  imports  ceased.  The  particular  result 
of  this  with  respect  to  Canada  was  a  curtailment  in  the  exports  of  frozen  hog 
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livers  bo  Germany  which  had  entered  under  this  quota  and  which  had  become 
a  quite  substantial  business,  amounting  to  230  tons  during  1929.  There  is  still 
a  small  trade  in  this  product  left  to  Canada,  as  seen  in  the  table  below,  con- 
tracted on  a  competitive  basis  with  other  countries,  out  of  a  total  import  which, 
however,  has  greatly  decreased.  The  present  duty  rate  of  R.M.  45  ($10.71) 
per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  on  fresh  and  frozen  meat  has  been  sufficient  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  chilled  or  frozen  meat,  restrict  the  importation  of  frozen 
intestines,  and  limit  the  importation  of  fresh  meat, 

It  will  be  further  noted  from  the  following  table  that  the  imports  of  simply 
prepared  meat — i.e.,  pickled  or  smoked,  excluding  bacon — have  also  dropped. 
There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  shipment  of  Canadian  pickled  livers  to 
Germany  since  arrangements  were  concluded  whereby  slightly  salted  antestir.es 
could  be  imported  from  countries  having  treaties  with  Germany  at  the  conven- 
tional  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  fresh  intestines.  Since  the  conventional  duty 
on  fresh  livers  is  R.M.  16  ($3.81)  per  100  kg.,  sweet  pickled  livers  can  be 
imported  from  treaty  countries  at  this  rate,  whereas  sweet  pickled  livers  from 
Canada  have  to  pay  the  general  duty  applicable  to  simply  prepared  meats, 
which  amounts  to  R.M.  60  ($14.29)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  This  has 
excluded  further  Canadian  exports  to  Germany  of  sweet  pickled  hog  livers, 
which  during  1929  had  amounted  to  48  tons.  The  duty  on  fresh  or  simply 
prepared  bacon  has  remained  at  R.M.  14  ($3.33)  per  100  kg.,  but  the  German 
demand  is  for  fat  backs  which  are  not  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters. 

According  to  a  tariff  law  passed  on  April  30,  1931,  the  German  duties  on 
fresh  meat  were  increased  from  R.M.  45  to  R.M.  55,  on  simply  prepared  meat 
from  R.M.  60  to  R.M.  80,  and  on  meat  prepared  for  fine  table  use  from  R.M.  120 
to  R.M.  150;  but  these  higher  duties  are  only  in  force  until  October  31,  1931, 
when  the  previous  rates  are  again  supposed  to  come  into  force. 

It  is  in  packing-house  by-products  that  Germany  offers  the  most  extensive 
market,  and  such  products  enter  either  duty-free  or  at  comparatively  low  rates. 
The  following  figures  show  the  German  imports  of  packing-house  products  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1931  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year;  the  figures  in  brackets  denoting  quantities  received  from  Canada: — 


GERMAN  IMPORTS  OF  PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 


(Figures  in  brackets  indicate  amount  supplied  by  Canada.) 


Beef  and  veal,  fresh  

Chilled  and  frozen  

Simply  prepared  

Edible     intestines     (liver,  etc.), 

chilled  and  frozen  

Beef,  canned  

Pork,  fresh  

Pork,  chilled  and  frozen  

Pork,  simply  prepared  

Pork,  edible  intestines   (liver,  etc.),  chilled  and 

frozen  

Mutton,  fresh  and  simply  prepared  

Mutton,  chilled  and  frozen  

Bacon,  fresh  or  simply  prepared  

Bacon,  chilled  and  frozen  

Hams,  pickled  and  smoked  

Meat  extracts,  tablets,  paste  

Lard  (hog)  

Oleomargarine  

Premier  jus  

Tallow   %  

Bone  fat  

Goose  lard,  marrow  and  lard-like  fats  


Jan.-June 

1930 
Metric  Tons 


Jan.-June 
1931 

Metric  Tons 


6.363 

6.259 

28,536 

42 

5 

529 

123 

424 

7.341 

10,487 

52 
54 

(11) 

'  '  24 

1,286 

(64) 

491 

246 

51 

1.852 

4.112 

5,800 

133 

44 

'  '28 

464 

370 

46.988 

47.936 

3.516 

(ID 

4,108 

1.227 

897 

11.245 

7.179 

4.520 

4.607 

70 

12 
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German  imports  of  packing-house  products — Concluded 


Jan.-June  Jan.-Jime 
1930  1931 
Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 


225 

413 

.  .    . .  208 

265 

(394) 

22,449 

(320) 

9  4.Qr-i 

i  ,ouu 

Bones,  glue-making  

3,314 

5,049 

..    ..  1,260 

465 

993 

582 

.  .    .  .  18.604 

(— ) 

20,370 

(13) 

4,093 

3,756 

S81 

(24) 

1,263 

(25) 

59,360 

59,834 

3,887 

(— ) 

3,908 

(16) 

Pieces 

Pieces 

413,128 

378,779 

. .    .  .  4,266.57* 

3,542,070 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

From  the  above  table  it  is  noted  that  there  was  no  German  import  of 
chilled  or  frozen  meat  during  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  first  half 
of  1930.  This  was  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  quota  for  the  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  frozen  meat  mentioned  above. 

The  following  particulars  are  explanatory  to  the  above  table,  and  give  an 
indication  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  packing-house  products  imported 
into  Germany  under  the  items  of  the  German  customs  tariff. 

Beef  and  Veal. — With  the  elimination  of  the  frozen  meat  trade,  the  total 
German  imports  of  beef  and  veal  of  all  kinds  for  the  first  half  of  1931  only 
amounted  to  6,387  metric  tons  as  compared  with  a  total  of  35,470  tons  for  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  former  quantity,  6,259  tons  were  fresh 
meat,  with  Denmark  supplying  4,666  tons,  Holland  757  tons,  Lithuania  658 
tons,  Austria  96  tons,  and  Danzig  53  tons.  Of  the  remaining  total,  123  tons 
were  chilled  or  frozen  edible  intestines,  of  which  Argentine  supplied  108  tons. 

Pork. — The  import  of  fresh  pork  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  10,487  tons  as  compared  with  7,341  tons  during  the  same  previous 
period.  Denmark  supplied  7,255  tons,  Holland  1,609  tons,  Sweden  778  tons, 
Lithuania  606  tons,  the  United  States  103  tons,  and  Austria  78  tons.  Of  the 
24  tons  of  simply  prepared  pork  imported  in  the  same  period,  Denmark  supplied 
17  tons.  There  were  491  tons  of  chilled  or  frozen  edible  intestines  imported,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  466  tons  and  Canada  25  tons,  which  would  be 
mainly  frozen  livers,  glands,  and  brains. 

Mutton. — There  were  only  51  tons  of  fresh  or  simply  prepared  mutton 
imported  during  this  period  as  against  246  tons  during  the  first  half  of  1930. 
Holland  supplied  32  tons  and  Lithuania  17  tons  of  this  total. 

Bacon  and  Ham. — There  was  an  increase  in  the  import  of  fresh  or  simply 
prepared  bacon,  including  bacon  treated  with  paprika  spice,  during  this  period. 
Imports  amounted  to  5,800  tons  as  compared  with  4,112  tons  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1930.  The  sources  of  supply  were:  Holland,  5,242  tons;  Spain,  263 
tons;  Hungary,  105  tons;  United  States,  85  tons;  and  Belgium,  62  tons.  The 
import  of  pickled  or  smoked  ham  dropped  to  28  tons  as  compared  with  44  tons, 
of  which  Czechoslovakia  supplied  27  tons. 

Meat  Extracts,  etc. — The  1931  half-yearly  figure  for  the  import  of  miscel- 
laneous meat  extracts,  broths,  tablets,  and  pastes  was  370  tons  as  compared 
with  464  tons  for  the  first  half  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  former  quantity, 
Argentina  delivered  249  tons,  Belgium  55  tons,  and  Uruguay  47  tons. 
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Lard. — Germany  imported  47  metric  tons  of  hog  lard  during  the  first  half 
oi  1931  as  compared  with  46,988  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1930.  The  United 
States  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier  with  35,276  tons,  followed  by  Denmark 
with  10.299  tons,  Holland  with  970  tons,  Sweden  with  568  tons,  Hungary  with 
468  tons,  Spain  with  107  tons,  Lithuania  with  87  tons,  and  Argentina  with  65 
tons. 

Oleomargarine.--r-The  import  of  4,108  tons  of  oleomargarine  for  the  first 
lull  of  1931  was  an  increase  of  592  tons  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1930. 
The  United  States  supplied  4,034  tons,  Canada  49  tons,  and  Argentina  19  tons. 

Premier  Jus. — The  total  imports  of  premier  jus  (oleo  stock)  for  the  same 
period  fell  to  897  tons  from  1,227  tons,  with  Argentina  supplying  603  tons,  the 
United  States  116  tons,  Uruguay  101  tons,  Australia  30  tons,  and  Holland  27 
tons  of  the  former  total. 

Tallow. — The  imports  of  beef  and  mutton  tallow,  including  pressed  tallow7, 
decreased  from  11,245  tons  to  7,179  tons  for  the  respective  periods.  Argentine 
supplied  3,944  tons,  Denmark  894  tons,  France  530  tons,  New  Zealand  461  tons, 
Australia  292  tons,  Uruguay  220  tons,  United  States  219  tons,  Sweden  204  tons, 
and  Holland  126  tons.  In  addition,  Germany  also  imported  during  the  latter 
period  4,607  tons  of  bone  fat,  chiefly  supplied  by  Great  Britain;  265  tons  of 
other  animal  fats,  principally  from  Holland;  and  650  tons  of  miscellaneous  fats 
and  suet  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland. 

Casings. — Germany  imported  22,449  metric  tons  of  sausage  casings  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1931  as  compared  with  21,690  during  the  same  period  of 
1930.  Denmark  is  shown  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  6,098  tons,  followed 
by  the  United  States  (3,807  tons),  Argentina  (2,743  tons),  Russia  (2.458  tons), 
Great  Britain  (1,504  tons),  Holland  (1,095  tons),  France  (810  tons),  China  (582 
tons) ,  Uruguay  (437  tons) ,  and  Canada  (320  tons) . 

Bones. — The  import  of  industrial  bones  for  the  manufacture  of  tooth 
brushes,  buttons,  etc.,  amounted  to  1,606  tons  for  the  first  half  of  1931  as  against 
2.493  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1930.  These  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Great 
Britain,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  The  import  of  5,049  tons  of  bones  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glue  (as  compared  with  3,314  tons  in  the  1930  period)  arrived  mainly 
from  Russia,  Argentina,  Denmark,  and  Danzig.  There  was  further  an  import 
of  horn  waste  amounting  to  465  tons,  principally  from  Russia  and  France,  while 
the  import  of  582  tons  of  carboned  bones  and  animal  waste  was  obtained  chiefly 
from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  In  addition,  there  was  an  import  of  20,370 
tons  of  tankage  and  manure  during  the  first  half  of  1931,  the  Argentine  being 
the  leading  suplier  with  5,982  tons,  British  India  next  with  2,813  tons,  followed 
by  Uruguay  with  2,373  tons,  Great  Britain  with  1,943  tons,  Japan  with  1,542 
tons,  and  the  United  States  with  1,507  tons.  Canada  appears  second  last  on  the 
list  with  13  tons,  which  would  be  chiefly  dried  ground  blood  and  ground  crack- 
lings. 

Animal  Hair. — Germany  imported  3,756  tons  of  animal  hair  in  the  first  half 
of  1931  as  compared  with  4,093  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1930.  Russia  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply  with  2,132  tons,  followed  by  Austria  with  302  tons,  the 
United  States  with  295  tons,  Great  Britain  with  176  tons,  Czechoslovakia  with 
162  tons,  and  Holland  with  93  tons.  During  the  latter  period  1,263  tons  oj 
horse  mane  and  tail  hair  also  were  imported,  of  which  Russia  supplied  739  tons. 
Argentina  187  tons,  Austria  64  tons,  and  Canada  25  tons. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Germany  contracts  a  considerable  import  of  hides  and 
skins;  the  quantities  for  the  two  periods  under  review  were  fairly  consistent. 
It  has  not  been  found  possible  for  Canadian  exporters  to  compete  in  this  trade 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  show 
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an  import  from  Canada  of  16  tons  of  raw  lamb  skins  out  of  a  total  of  3,908  tons 
of  lamb  and  sheep  skins  of  all  kinds. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADA 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  does  not  offer  an  extensive  market 
for  Canadian  packing-house  products,  either  because  of  duty  discrimination 
as  compared  with  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  United  States,  the  inability 
to  meet  the  competition  of  such  countries  as  the  Argentine,  or  the  unavailability 
of  exportable  supplies.  In  those  products  in  which  Canada  can  compete  on  the 
German  market,  a  growing  trade  is  being  developed.  While  the  German  trade 
statistics  are  not  sufficiently  itemized  to  give  an  exact  picture  of  these  imports, 
the  following  products  may  be  listed  as  those  which  Canada  at  present  chiefly 
ships  to  this  country:  frozen  hog  livers,  frozen  hog  and  cattle  brains,  frozen 
hog,  cattle  and  sheep  glands,  sausage  casings,  lard,  oleomargarine,  dried  ground 
blood,  ground  cracklings,  meat  meal,  industrial  bones,  glue  stock,  carboned 
bones,  cattle  hoofs,  and  horse  mane  and  tail  hair.  The  principal  German  demand 
in  sausage  casings  is  for  beef  middles  packed  110  sets  to  the  tierce;  round 
casings,  180  to  200  sets  to  the  tierce;  narrow  fatends,  wide  hog  bungs  and 
narrows,  200  to  210  sets  to  the  tierce.  The  bulk  of  the  business  in  lard  is  done 
in  refined  pure  lard,  but  Germany  also  imports  prime  steam  lard,  choice  neutral 
lard,  imitation  neutral  lard  and  compound  lard  in  fairly  large  quantities.  The 
industrial  bones  are  chiefly  bleached  round  and  flat  shin  bones,  and  there  is 
also  a  demand  for  buttocks,  blades,  and  cannons.  Glue  stock  includes  hide  cut- 
tings and  fleshings,  knuckle  and  toe  bones,  and  horn  pith. 

The  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  packing-house  products  into 
Germany  are  in  accordance  with  those  in  force  in  other  countries  such  as  in 
regard  to  veterinary  restrictions,  etc.  They  must  be  inspected  on  arrival  and 
passed  by  official  inspectors.  There  are  no  special  requirements  with  respect 
to  labelling  and  packing  except  that  where  weights  are  concerned  the  metric 
system  applies. 

A  large  part  of  the  business  with  Germany  is  done  on  a  consignment  basis, 
necessitating  the  appointment  of  suitable  and  reliable  agents.  Some  business 
is  also  done  on  a  cash  against  documents  basis  through  agents  who  are  kept 
regularly  informed  by  cabled  c.i.f.  quotations,  which  should  include  commission. 
Several  of  the  large  British  and  American  packing-house  firms  have  their  own 
organizations  throughout  Germany  and  compete  with  the  regular  importers. 
Canadian  firms  should  seek  to  confine  their  dealings  to  firms  specializing  in  the 
packing-house  trade. 


NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  MARKET  FOR   BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

APPLES 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  August  19,  1931. — A  complete  report  on  the  market  for  fresh  apples 
in  the  Middle  East  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1340 
(October  5,  1929).  Exporters  interested  in  this  territory  may  secure  a  copy 
of  this  report  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Ottawa. 

Canadian  fresh  apples  have  not  gained  a  real  foothold  in  this  market  largely 
because  quotations  have  always  been  received  after  local  importers  have  closed 
contracts  with  United  States  sources  of  supply.  Small  annual  shipments  have 
been  made  with  some  success,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  usually  been 
drawn  from  stocks  that  were  in  storage  for  several  months.  The  importers  have 
been  convinced,  however,  that  the  Canadian  apple,  if  given  a  fair  chance,  will 
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-ill  as  readily  and  enjoy  as  much  favour  as  those  from  any  other  source.  The 
fact  that  few  importers  will  buy  Canadian  apples  for  their  own  account  when 
Australian  and  United  States  stocks  are  often  available  on  consignment  is  not 
the  least  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  developing  a  market  for  the  Cana- 
dian product. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES 

From  the  Canadian  shippers'  standpoint  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities  has  been  the  greatest  adverse  factor  affecting  business.  British  Colum- 
bia shippers,  who  are  the  most  interested  in  this  market,  have  always  been 
at  a  disadvantage  in  quoting  in  the  face  of  the  more  favourable  position  of 
their  United  States  West  Coast  competitors.  For  the  Singapore  and  British 
.Malaya  markets  this  condition  still  obtains.  Buyers  there  cannot  be  interested 
in  Canadian  sources  of  supply  when  fresh  stocks  are  made  available  from  the 
United  States  every  other  Monday  morning  by  the  regular  schedules  of  a  large 
American  shipping  company.  Siam  draws  most  of  her  supplies  from  Singapore 
and  Hongkong,  so  that  the  absence  of  direct  connections  between  Canada  and 
Bangkok  does  not  enter  into  the  question  as  far  as  that  market  is  concerned. 
As  regards  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  market,  conditions  have  never  been 
more  favourable-  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  apples  than  they  are  this  year. 

The  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  now  offers  a  direct  monthly  service  from 
Vancouver  to  these  ports  without  transhipment.  Unfortunately  there  is  only  one 
boat  this  year  (December  4)  that  has  sufficient  refrigerated  space  for  apple 
shipments,  but  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  arrange  shipments  by  ordinary 
space  in  the  other  monthly  sailings  to  connect  with  the  refrigerated  ships  out 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  Vancouver  agents,  Messrs.  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Company, 
are  in  a  position  to  give  full  information.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
Klaveness  Line  will  have  a  sailing  out  of  Vancouver  during  October  by  which 
shipments  could  be  made  under  full  refrigeration.  Shippers  are  advised  to 
communicate  with  Alex.  C.  Darroch,  Ltd.,  the  Vancouver  agents  of  this  line. 

DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  two  firms  in  Batavia  actively  engaged  in  the  fruit  business.  One 
of  these  has  excellent  cold  storage  facilities  and  supplies  the  better  class  European 
trade  and  the  ships;  the  other  has  smaller  storage  space  but  controls  most  of 
the  street  pedlar  trade.  This  method  of  sale  still  constitutes  the  largest  outlet 
for  fresh  fruit,  but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency"  for  more  retail  grocery 
stores  to  carry  stocks.  This  development  is  reflected  in  a  corresponding  interest 
on  the  part  of  provisions  importers,  who  book  indents  from  their  clients  and 
place  firm  orders  with  the  shippers.  This  practice  relieves  the  actual  importer 
of  much  of  his  risk  and  makes  for  wider  distribution.  The  Batavia  office  is  in 
close  touch  with  several  such  firms. 

At  this  date  the  Australian  season  is  ended.  It  was  characterized  by  an 
increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  sell  on  consignment.  The  firms 
with  which  this  office  is  in  contact  are  prepared  to  buy  outright,  cash  against 
documents. 

IMPORTS 

The  trend  of  apple  imports  continued  upwards  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year.  Total  imports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1930 
were  valued  at  approximately  $151,200  as  compared  with  $148,400  in  1920.  Of 
this  total  over  80  per  cent  was  imported  into  Java.  Imports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  into  Java  alone  totalled  $77,277  as  compared  with  $74,248 
and  $62,180  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1930  and  1929  respectively.  Aus- 
tralia enjoys  over  50  per  cent  of  the  annual  apple  imports,  and  the  West  Coast 
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cf  the  United  States  about  40  per  cent.  In  the  period  January  to  June,  1931, 
the  Australian  crop  season,  imports  from  that  country  totalled  $62,000,  and 
those  from  the  United  States  $13,000. 

The  first  of  the  United  States  shipments  for  this  year  are  on  the  water 
now  and  are  expected  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  August.  Prices  are  believed  to 
be  only  about  five  cents  per  box  higher  than  last  year's,  although  ix>  is  difficult 
to  secure  price  information  from  the  trade  at  the  present  time.  Smaller  counts 
are  being  ordered  because  of  the  falling  off  in  purchases  by  natives  due  to 
their  reduced  buying  power.  European  and  Chinese  consumers  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  market  this  year,  and  for  this  reason  the  counts  required  will  be 
from  153  to  175.  The  usual  varieties  are  wanted:  Newtowns,  Winesaps  and 
smaller  quantities  of  Gravensteins. 

Shippers  should  remember  that  a  fresh-fruit  certificate  must  accompany 
each  shipment.  The  local  government  authorities  have  recently  advised  this 
office  that  regulations  have  been  made  more  strict,  and  apples  will  not:  be 
allowed  even  to  land  in  Netherlands  East  Indies  ports  unless  this  doc  amen  t  is 
presented.  To  insure  against  any  difficulties  it  should  be  placed  in  the  ship's 
box  of  the  steamer  carrying  the  fruit. 


MARKET  FOR   BRUSH  WARE   IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Kingston,  September  3,  1931. — Jamaica's  importations  of  brushware  are 
smaller  than  might  be  expected  of  a  country  with  a  population  of  well  over  a 
million.  The  reason  is  that  the  peasantry,  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
use  as  a  rule  household  brooms  of  local  manufacture,  which  are  retailed  very 
cheap.  Indeed,  many  persons  in  higher  walks  of  life  also  buy  the  local  product, 
which,  considering  its  price,  is  often  quite  good  and  generally  serviceable, 
although  not  so  lasting  as  the  imported  article.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Jamaica  is  a  market  where  price  rather  than  quality  is  in  general  the  deciding 
sales  factor.  These  local  brooms,  made  of  palm  and  other  plants  that  grow 
plentifully  in  the  country  districts,  are  sold  regularly  in  the  public  markets  of 
Kingston  and  other  towns,  and  are  also  peddled  from  house  to  house. 

Another  article  in  welmigh  universal  use  is  the  "  coconut  brush,"  made 
merely  by  cutting  off  the  fibrous  end  of  a  coconut  and  drying  the  piece  so 
removed;  the  result  is  a  tough  and  durable  cone-shaped  brush,  useful  for  scrub- 
bing floors  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

For  cleaning  sinks,  pots,  pans,  and  kitchen  utensils  in  general,  a  curious 
vegetable  pod,  locally  known  as  "  strainer  "  and  sometimes  "  loofah,"  is  fairly 
extensively  employed.  This  pod  is  the  fruit  of  a  vine  (luff a  cegyptiaca)  that 
grows  wild  pretty  well  all  over  the  country;  it  is  cigar-shaped,  and  when  mature 
from  8  to  12  inches  long,  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  from  2  to  3  inches.  It 
is  usually  allowed  to  dry  on  the  vine,  is  then  picked,  the  outer  skin  removed, 
and  the  hundreds  of  small  black  seeds  shaken  out.  The  residue  is  a  whitish 
fibrous  mass  resembling  a  small  skeleton  model  of  an  airship,  except  that  the 
"  bones  "  are  much  more  numerous  and  more  closely  packed,  giving  a  large 
number  of  very  small  interstices— in  other  words,  a 'sort  of  vegetable  sponge 
lacking  the  absorbent  qualities  of  a  regular  sponge,  but  far  more  effective  for 
scrubbing,  the  fibre  being  tough  and  fairly  durable.  "  Strainers  "  are  to  be  seen 
both  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  and  in  the  mansions  of  the  well-to-do. 
Like  coconut  brushes  and  palm  or  "  bush  "  brooms,  they  are  extremely  cheap; 
often  they  are  grown  in  the  householder's  garden. 
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Also,  the  demand  for  tooth  brushes  is  restricted  by  the  use  of  "  chew-stick  " 
by  large  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and  labouring  classes  for  cleaning  their 
troth.  "Chew-stick"  is  the  stalk  of  a  fibrous  plant  (gouania  doming  ensis) , 
and  which  grows  wild  in  the  rural  districts.  A  small  piece  of  stalk  is  placed  in 
the  mouth  and  chewed;  the  chewing  separates  the  fibres  and  forms  a  rough  but 
quite  effective  sort  of  brush. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  local  production,  facilitated  and  simplified  by 
the  bounty  of  Nature,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  Jamaican  demand  for 
brooms  and  brushes. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

In  the  calendar  year  1930,  the  latest  available  period  of  record,  importa- 
tions of  "  brooms  and  brushes  "  into  Jamaica  totalled  £4,796  in  value,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £2,451,  Canada  with  £335,  the  United 
States  with  £1,099,  Germany  with  £548,  and  Japan  with  £144,  the  insignificant 
residue  being  divided  between  Austria,  Belgium,  China,  France,  Holland,  Hun- 
gary, Panama,  Poland,  and  Switzerland.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  include 
paint  brushes,  which  are  classified  under  the  heading  "  Implements  and  Tools, 
Artisans',"  in  the  Jamaican  customs  returns,  and  for  which  no  separate  statis- 
tics are  available.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Jamaican  customs  duties  on 
paint  brushes  are  different  from  those  on  brushes  of  other  kinds,  as  will  be 
shown  hereunder.  Canadian  paint  brushes,  made  by  a  well-known  manufac- 
turing firm,  have  been  on  the  market  for  several  years. 

Apart  from  paint  brushes,  Jamaica  imports  at  present  a  total  of  between 
10,000  and  12,000  dozen  brushes  per  annum;  this  represents  an  increase  of  about 
25  per  cent  over  the  total  of  five  years  ago.  Statistics  of  quantity  were  for- 
merly available,  but  are  no  longer  kept  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pre- 
cise information  from  the  importers. 

KINDS  IN  DEMAND 

(1)  Brushes  for  Use  on  the  Person 

The  chief  kinds  under  this  head  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Tooth  Brushes. — A  fairly  large  seller;  the  demand  should  increase  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  since  improvement  in  the  living  standards 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  tends  to  restrict  the  "  chew-stick  "  habit,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made.  This  improvement  has  been  quite 
marked'  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  and  is  still  in  progress. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  individual  supplier  of  tooth  brushes,  but 
some  English  and  Canadian  and  a  few  cheap  German  makes  are  seen.  Adults' 
and  children's  sizes,  in  hard,  medium,  and  soft  grades,  are  regularly  sold.  There 
is  a  slight  preference  for  celluloid  or  xylonite  handles  over  bone.  Some  few 
years  ago  bristles  with  a  concave  cleaning  surface,  similar  to  those  of  a  famous 
American  make,  were  preferred,  but  at  present  the  straight  and  even  convex 
edge  seem  to  have  the  public  favour.  A  cleaning  surface  with  a  projecting  tuft 
of  bristles  at  the  end  is  not  popular. 

(b)  Shaving  brushes  come  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  one  or 
two  well-known  American  brands  are  on  the  market.  The  chief  seller  is  a  brush 
made  of  mixed  badger  and  ordinary  bristles;  imitation  badger  is  also  popular. 
Real  badger  is  only  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  account  of  its  high  price. 
Both  opaque  (white)  and  semi-transparent  handles  are  liked. 

(c)  Nail  brushes  are  supplied  mainly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many; the  English  brush  has  a  plain  wooden  back,  whereas  the  German  article 
is  much  more  showy ,  with  a  celluloid  back,  made  in  a  variety  of  shades.  The 
German  brush  is  considerably  cheaper,  and  is  used  largely  by  the  lower  middle 
classes. 
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(d)  Hair  Brashes. — England  is  the  principal  supplier,  and  the  demand  is 
mainly  for  a  brush  with  a  wooden  handle  and  wooden  back,  of  moderate  cost. 
Cheap  German  brushes  with  xylonite  backs  and  handles,  made  in  various 
colours,  are  also  sold,  but  it  is  claimed  that  xylonite  does  not  last  as  long  as 
wood  in  a  tropical  climate;  the  back  of  the  brush  is  said  to  be  liable  to  warp. 
Men's  hair  brushes  of  military  type,  both  with  and  without  cases,  have  a  small 
sale;  ebony  backs  are  preferred.  AVomen's  hair  brushes,  with  xylonite  and  also 
imitation  ivory  handles  and  backs,  are  fairly  popular;  the  more  expensive  types, 
such  as  brushes  with  electroplate  or  silver  backs,  have  only  a  small  trade,  being 
essentially  luxury  articles. 

(e)  Coat,  Hat,  and  Shoe  Brushes. — England  is  practically  the  only  sup- 
plier of  these  articles.  Coat  and  hat  brushes  are  used  only  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  and  since  they  usually  last  for  many  years,  the  import  require- 
ments at  any  particular  time  are  microscopic,  especially  nowadays  when  for 
ordinary  occasions  nearly  everybody  uses  washing  suits  that  need  no  brushing. 
Shoe  brushes  sell  rather  more  freely,  being  in  greater  use.  All  these  kinds  of 
brushes,  as  sold  in  Jamaica,  have  wooden  backs;  only  rarely  does  one  see  a  coat 
or  a  hat  brush  with  a  silver  or  electroplate  back;  shoe  brushes  have,  of  course, 
black  bristles;  the  other  kinds,  white  or  light  brown. 

Moustache  and  whisker  brushes  are  not  sold  in  Jamaica,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  a  retailer  is  asked  for  a  flesh  brush. 

(2)  Brushes  for  Other  Uses 

Below  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  chief  items  of  this  category: — 

(a)  Bristle  brooms  for  household  use.  These  are  articles  of  superior 
quality,  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  used  in  better-class  homes, 
and  also  in  some  offices  and  public  institutions.  They  are  made  of  pure  Russian 
bristle,  both  in  black  and  white;  in  some  cases  the  centre  is  black,  while  the 
ends  of  the  bristles  are  bleached  white.  The  stock,  usually  rounded  at  top,  is 
made  of  hardwood,  usually  white,  but  occasionally  lacquered.  A  cheaper  article, 
for  which  there  of  course  is  a  much  larger  sale,  is  the  machine-made  house 
broom,  with  either  pure  fibre  or  grey  or  black  mixture  and  white  stock,  rounded 
at  top.    England  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  suppliers. 

Both  these  varieties  are  of  course  shipped  without  their  long  wooden  handles, 
which  are  inserted  after  arrival.  Handles  are  usually  put  up  in  separate  pack- 
ages. 

(b)  Hand-brushes  are  fairly  extensively  used  for  sweeping  out  houses  and 
offices.  The  better  quality  is  made  from  Russian  or  Chinese  bristle,  but  the 
cheaper  usually  has  fibre;  the  wooden  backs  and  handles  of  both  varieties  are 
rounded,  and  supplied  in  red,  black,  and  white.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
chief  country  of  origin.  A  cheap  common  fibre  hand-brush,  principally  of 
English  manufacture,  is  the  largest  seller. 

(c)  Corn  brooms  have  a  moderate  sale,  and  come  from  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States;  they  are  made  in  the  2-,  3-,  and  4-tie  varieties,  with 
long  handles,  ready-fixed.  This  kind  has  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  locally 
produced  straw  broom. 

(d)  Bass  brooms  from  England  are  in  fair  demand;  they  are  used  for 
sweeping  streets,  garages,  backyards,  stables,  and  generally  for  heavy  work. 
"  Bass  "  is  a  corruption  of  "  piassava,"  a  vegetable  fibre  grown  in  Brazil  and 
in  West  Africa.  The  fibre  is  black,  stiff  and  coarse,  and  the  whole  build  of  the 
broom  heavy;  both  round  and  flat  backs  (invariably  white)  are  seen,  in  various 
sizes.    Handles  are  shipped  detached. 
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(e)  Scrubbing  brushes,  machine-made,  with  white  backs,  both  black  and 
white  fibre,  and  usually  double  tufts  but  without  handles,  are  seen  in  the  homes 
o!  the  middle  and  upper  classes;  England  is  a  large  supplier.  They  are  strong, 
durable,  and  of  moderate  price. 

(/)  Paint  and  varnish  brushes  have  a  wide  sale,  and  come  from  England, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Sizes  of  course  vary;  the  flat  brush  is  more 
popular  than  the  round.  As  a  rule  the  bristles  are  black,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
better  grades  are  set  in  rubber.  Some  white  bristles,  however,  are  seen.  There 
is  likewise  a  small  demand  for  lacquer  brushes  of  superior  quality.  Canada  is 
a  No  represented  in  this  trade,  as  well  as  in  that  for  ordinary  varnish  brushes  and 
whitewash  brushes.  Canadian  brushes  are  well  known  in  Jamaica.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  demand  for  paint  brushes  has  considerably  increased  owing 
to  a  building  boom  which  still  continues  with  little  abatement  despite  the  finan- 
cial depression. 

(g)  Mops. — The  "  Turk's  Head  "  variety,  made  of  good-quality  mixture, 
is  used  in  many  middle-  and  upper-class  homes  for  dusting  ceilings  and  other 
places  not  easily  accessible.  The  handles,  which  often  come  in  two  lengths, 
with  a  metal  ferrule  for  joining,  are  of  course  shipped  detached.  This  is  largely 
an  English  trade.  Twine  mops  of  American  and  Canadian  manufacture  are  also 
well  known  in  the  market. 

(h)  Toilet  brushes,  supplied  chiefly  by  England,  and  made  of  stiff  fibre, 
with  both  wooden  and  wire  sticks  and  handles,  have  a  moderate  sale,  especially 
in  the  municipal  area  of  Kingston,  which  has  a  fairly  extensive  sewerage  system. 
Some  people  prefer  the  wooden  handle  and  stick,  as  the  wire  one  is  apt  to  scratch 
the  vitreous  bowl. 

(i)  Motor  spoke  brushes,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  are 
not  in  great  demand,  since  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  several  thousand  cars 
in  the  island  have  wheels  with  wire  spokes.  These  brushes  have  as  a  rule  black 
bristles  and  long  handles. 

(;)  Miscellaneous. — The  above  sections  cover  the  principal  kinds  of  brush- 
ware  used  in  Jamaica;  there  are,  however,  several  miscellaneous  varieties  in 
small  demand,  such  as  typewriter  brushes,  plate  and  silverware  brushes,  desk 
and  furniture  whisks,  stove  brushes  (really  a  coarse  scrubbing  brush),  wire 
brushes  for  cleaning  bottles  (i.e.  made  from  bristles  fixed  into  a  twisted  wire 
stick  and  handle),  camel-hair  brushes,  crumb  brushes  for  table  use,  artists' 
brushes,  and  carpet  brooms.  As  to  the  last  named,  since  crex  and  other  fibre 
rugs  are  in  far  more  extensive  use  than  woollen  carpets — on  account  of  the  hot 
climate — the  bristles  or  corn  broom  often  serves  the  purpose  of  a  regular  carpet 
broom. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

According  to  the  Jamaican  customs  tariff,  paint,  varnish,  and  whitewash 
brushes  and  brushes  used  by  tradesmen  in  general  are  free  of  duty  if  originating 
in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  or  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  the 
Jamaican  preferential  tariff  applies,1  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  originating  elsewhere.  Other  brushware  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  cent  preferential  and  20  per  cent  general  tariff. 

HOW  DISTRIBUTED 

Brushes  for  personal  use  are  sold  by  drug  stores,  a  large  department  store, 
and  some  of  the  drygoods  establishments  in  Kingston,  and  also  by  the  Chinese 
and  other  shopkeepers  in  the  country  districts.  The  larger  concerns  often  import 
direct,  but  also  buy  through  resident  commission  agents.  Household  brushes 
are  sold  by  furniture  dealers  and  by  the  hardware  stores  in  Kingston,  who  also 
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sell  paint  brushes.  In  the  country  parts  business  is  less  differentiated  than  in 
the  city;  in  rural  parts  Chinese  and  other  shops  sell  almost  anything  to  eat 
or  wear  or  use.  The  large  Kingston  firms  as  a  rule  place  the  bulk  of  their  orders 
through  their  indent  agents  in  London  or  New  York.  There  are  a  few  com- 
mission agents,  however,  in  the  field,  and  one  or  two  do  fairly  well. 

CHARACTER  OF  DEMAND 

The  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  cheap  articles;  next  comes  a  trade  of 
moderate  size  for  goods  of  fair  quality;  and  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  there  is 
the  very  small  demand  for  really  first-class  goods.  This  situation  will  probably 
endure  for  many  years  to  come. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  brushware  in  Jamaica  is  on  file  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 


TRADE  IN  NIGERIA  IN  1930 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  4,  1931. — The  annual  report  of  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment of  Nigeria  just  issued  shows  that  the  worldwide  fall  in  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  which  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  1929,  and  which  was  intensified 
during  1930,  inevitably  affected  the  value  of  the  staple  products  of  Nigeria. 
Although  export  trade  experienced  a  considerable  increase  in  total  tonnage,  the 
value  fell  from  £17,922,501  in  1929  to  £15,174,315  in  1930. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  the  principal  products  of 
Nigeria  for  the  past  nine  years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the 
depressed  state  of  world  markets,  as  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  the  export  of 
palm  oil  has  beaten  all  records,  while  shipments  of  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  cotton 
and  groundnuts  have  only  once  been  exceeded: — 

Palm  Oil    Palm  Kernels      Cocoa      Groundnuts     Cotton  Lint  Tin 


Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Cwts.  Tons 

1922   87,609  178.723  31.256  23.890  58,942  8,121 

1923   99,439  223,172  32,821  22,887  62,701  8,475 

1924   127,083  252.847  37,204  78,266  92,770  8,852 

1925   128,113  272,925  44,705  127,226  132,724  9,293 

1926   113,267  249.100  39,099  126.799  179,315  10,562 

1927   113,240  257,206  39,210  90.773  99,546  10,926 

1928   127,111  246,638  49,163  103,161  74,956  13,070 

1929   131,845  251.477  55,236  147.379  117,302  15,129 

1930   135,801  260.022  52.331  146,371  160,166  12,067 


The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Nigeria  in  1930  amounted 
to  £12,614,226,  a  decrease  of  £602,050  from  1929.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply,  with  the  value  of  their  shipments,  were:  United  Kingdom,  £8,622,308, 
Germanv,  £1,272,486;  United  States,  £1,141,903;  Holland,  £513,173;  France, 
£310,045;  Gold  Coast,  £180,061 ;  Italy,  £174,491 ;  Belgium,  £94,571 ;  and  India, 
£69,643.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £843  as  compared  with  £3,823 
in  1929  and  £16,984  in  1928. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters, 
along  with  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  In  connection  with  these  statistics, 
as  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports  on  the  trade  of  Nigeria,  discrepancies  are 
bound  to  occur  when  goods  pass  through  another  country  en  route  to  t lieu- 
destination.  This  explains  to  some  extent  the  small  amount  of  trade  credited 
to  Canada  in  the  official  returns,  resulting  from  shipments  made  via  United 
States  or  European  ports. 
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Imports  into  Nigeria  for  Year  Ending  December  SI,  1930 

United  United  Total 

Kingdom  Germany  States  Imports 

£  £  £  £ 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  in  barrels   47.757  31  ....  47,788 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  in  tins   17.262  2,279  6  24,271 

Fish — 

Canned  or  preserved   47,610  20,479  6,300  87,479x 

Dried,  salted,  etc   286,357  218,301  75  593,5892 

Flour   29.368  1,158  52.488  84,1353 

Salt   280,781  6.331    288,914 

Whiskey   62.916  314    63,521 

Cigarettes   352,417  360  31  354,040 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured)   66,713  580  217,315  289,570 

Ale.  beer   52.323  55,184    129,6394 

Aerated  waters   7.282  5.524  79  16,025 

Butter*  canned                                         ..  4,309  5,076  5  10,311 

Fresh   5.830  21  7  5,875 

Cheese   1,607  775  51  4,734 

Confectionery   11,212  400  9  13,174 

Fruit- 
Dried   1,197  1,118  30  2,576 

Fresh   1,820  11  19  1,942 

Canned   6,385  221  168  7,382 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes   3,647  453  696  6.131 

Milk  (canned)   33.678  1.190  77  37,051 

Vegetables  (canned)   4,902  990  574  16,253 

Beef  and  pork,  pickled   5.010  6.276  98  11.656 

Meat,  canned   18,090  4.284  743  26.8735 

Smoked  or  cured   6,718  138  52  7.008 

Sugar,  refined   19.795  29.068  13,475  118,881° 

Gasoline   1,270  596  303.999  308,321 

Wood,  lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  undressed.  .  .  .  5,951  189  4,372  10,786 
Lumber,   sawn  or  hewn,   wholly   or  partly 

dressed   10.744  3.082  39,695  55.337 

Boots  and  shoes  (other  than  leather)..    ..  19.514  5,984  1,361  29.934" 

Medicines  and  drugs   75.671  7,211  2,607  91,864 

Paints  and  colours   42,908  1.153  175  47,209 

Paints,  oils  and  varnishes   7,629  249  31  8,032 

Casks,  shooks,  etc   71.753  16.729  23,056  139,926s 

Agricultural  tools   7.207  33,645  578  43.698 

Artisans'  tools.  .   22,954  9,938  1,805  36.296 

Lamps  and  lanterns   16,932  21.710  2,007  42.634 

Agricultural  machinery   1,038  54    1.092 

Electrical  machinery   25.281  718  554  26.612 

General  machinery   83.781  4.323  1.033  90,539 

Railway  machinery   62,475  1.775  50  64.534 

Motor  cars   109.441  345  31.629  148.265 

Motor  lorries   43,763    107.279  155,721 

Motor  car  and  truck  parts   29,034  1.153  44.541  80,539° 

Motor  car  tires   55,132  3.333  3,097  70.813 

Cement   146.427  4,783  1  174.45710 

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  organs..    .  1,273  338  463  2.561 

Musical  instruments,  other  kinds..  *i   17.022  2.435  596  21,898 

Paper,  all  kinds   28,598  904  81  31.562 

Stationery   75,752  3,228  448  82.270 

1  Canada.  £314:  2  Norway,  £33.630:  3  Canada,  £272;  4  Holland.  £20.919:  5  Canada.  £155 
France,  £49,656;  7  Canada,  £89;  8  Holland,  £18,163;  9  Canada,  £4;  10  Italy,  £12,662. 


BRITISH  COAL  INDUSTRY  IN  1930 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  3,  1931. — The  recently  issued  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Alines  on  the  Coal  Industry  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1930  states  that 
the  activity  which  marked  the  coal  trade  during  the  greater  part  of  1929  was 
maintained  in  the  early  months  of  1930,  after  which  output  declined  to  the  level 
of  1928.  Abroad,  the  position  in  some  of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries 
was  worse  than  in  Great  Britain.  World  output  declined  from  the  record  level 
of  1929  and  was  lower  than  in  1928. 

The  reduced  demand  for  British  coal,  which  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
world-wide  industrial  depression  experienced  during  the  year,  affected  both  home 
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consumption  and  exports  nearly  equally,  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  an  increase 
in  colliery  stocks,  prices  generally  were  a  little  higher,  particularly  in  export 
markets. 

Forward  contracts  at  good  prices  for  considerable  quantities  entered  into 
towards  the  end  of  1929  probably  accounted,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  prices  in  the  earlier  part  of  1930,  which  contrasted  with  the  serious  fail 
that  occurred  in  the  commodity  prices  generally. 

Voluntary  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  coal  prices  in  some  districts — 
e.g.,  South  Wales  and  Northumberland — were  a  contributory  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  export  prices. 

The  number  of  men  employed  at  coal  mines  in  this  country  continued  to 
increase  up  to  March,  after  which  the  number  fell  to  a  lower  level  than  has 
previously  been  reached  in  the  post-war  period.  In  addition,  employment  was 
irregular. 

Costs  of  production  were  slightly  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  this 
was  almost  balanced  by  the  increase  in  prices  and,  as  in  1929,  revenue  slightly 
exceeded  expenditure.  The  balance,  however,  was  insufficient,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  to  raise  the  level  of  wages  above  the  minimum  rates,  or  to  secure 
to  the  coal  owners  the  full  share  of  the  proceeds  allocated  to  them  under  the 
wages  agreements. 

COAL  MINES  ACT,  1930 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  passage  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act, 
1930,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  1.  The  Central  Scheme  under 
Part  I  of  the  Act  and  schemes  for  all  districts  except  Scotland  were  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  end  of  October.  In  the  case  of  Scotland  the 
scheme  submitted  by  the  coal  owners  could  not  be  approved  by  the  Board,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  coal  owners,  themselves  made  a  scheme  which  came 
into  force  on  November  24. 

Provision  is  made  in  Part  II  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  districts,  and  application  was  made  by  the  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Derby  and  Leicester  for  amalgamation  into  one  district.  The 
application  was  approved,  and  one  scheme  for  the  Midland  (Amalgamated) 
District  covering  these  coalfields  is  in  force. 

COLLIERY  AMALGAMATIONS 

Some  further  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  amalgamation  of 
colliery  undertakings,  88  pits  normally  employing  46,500  workers  being  involved. 
As  regards  the  North  of  England  collieries,  another  important  step  was  taken 
in  Lancashire  towards  the  ultimate  co-ordination  of  the  principal  colliery 
interests  in  the  county  by  a  scheme  to  create  two  unified  organizations  of  coal 
and  of  iron  and  steel  interests  respectively,  united  under  common  control.  The 
coal-mining  amalgamation  under  the  scheme  is  the  Wigan  Coal  Corporation, 
Limited,  with  21  pits  normally  employing  10,560  workers.  Including  previous 
amalgamations  (Manchester  Collieries,  Limited,  and  two  smaller  combinations), 
approximately  one-half  of  the  colliery  interests  of  the  county  have  now  been 
Covered  by  such  schemes. 

OUTPUT 

A  consideration  of  the  more  important  statistical  features  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Mines  shows  that  the  output  of  coal  in  Great  Britain 
was  nearly  244,000,000  tons  in  1930,  14,000,000  tons  less  than  in  1929,  when 
output  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  output  during  the  period 
1922  to  1929,  except  1926  (viz.,  254,660.000  million  tons).  In  the  North  of 
England  the  decline  in  output  was  relatively  greatest  in  the  principal  exporting 
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districts— e.g.,  in  Northumberland  output  was  1,410,000  tons  less  (or  9-7  per 
cent),  and  in  Durham  3,140,000  tons  (or  8  per  cent).  In  the  principal  districts 
w  hich  are  more  closely  associated  with  home  than  with  export  trade,  the  output 
declined  by  3  or  4  per  cent.  These  districts,  as  far  as  Northern  England  is 
concerned,  include  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Lancashire,  North  Wales, 
Cheshire,  Stafford  and  Shropshire. 

EXPORT  TRADE  AND  PRICES 

Shipments  of  British  coal  abroad  (including  foreign  bunkers  and  the 
equivalent  of  coke  and  manufactured  fuel  exported)  amounted  to  75,000,000 
tons,  or  7,000,000  tons  less  than  in  1929,  when  the  tonnage  shipped  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  anual  average  for  the  period  1922  to  1929  (except  1926).  Of 
the  75.000,000  tons  shipped  abroad.  54,900,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported  as 
cargo,  and  15.600.000  tons  were  shipped  for  the  use  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade.  The  balance  represents  the  coal-equivalent  of  2,500.000  tons  of 
coke  and  1,000,000  tons  of  manufactured  fuel.  The  average  declared  value  of 
the  coal  exported  was  17/2d.  ($4.17)  per  ton  in  January  and  February,  1930, 
and  was  higher  than  at  any  previous  date  since  July,  1927.  Subsequently  it 
declined,  irregularly,  to  16/4d.  ($3.97)  per  ton  in  November  and  December. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  average  was  16/8d.  ($4.05)  as  compared  with 
16/2d.  ($3.93)  in  1929  and  15/7d.  ($3.79)  in  1928,  the  lowest  (annual)  value 
reached  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  report  states  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  volume  of  foreign  coal 
shipments  in  1930  from  ports  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  only  a  small  decline 
in  those  from  the  Humber,  where  cargo  shipments  continued  to  benefit,  up  to 
the  end  of  September,  by  voluntary  arrangements  made  for  assisting  the  export 
trade  under  the  Central  Collieries  Commercial  Association  Scheme.  At  the 
Bristol  Channel  ports  foreign  shipments  amounted  to  26,800,000  tons,  or  7  per 
cent  less  than  in  1929;  at  Scottish  ports  to  8,000,000  tons,  or  13  per  cent  less; 
and  at  Northeast  Coast  ports  to  21,300,000  tons,  or  11  per  cent  less. 

COASTWISE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRADE  AND  PRICES 

Coastwise  cargo  coal  shipments  declined  from  18,900,000  tons  in  1929  to 
18.400,000  tons  in  1930.  Shipments  to  Thames  ports  (amounting  to  11,400,000 
tons  in  1930)  and  to  ports  on  the  South  Coast  (2,500,000  tons)  were  chiefly 
affected.  In  particular,  shipments  from  the  Northeast  Coast  ports  fell  from 
11,400,000  tons  to  10,800,000  tons. 

Industrial  activity  at  home  was  relatively  high  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year,  but  it  declined  heavily  during  succeeding  quarters  and  for  1930,  as  a 
whole,  was  7-6  per  cent  lower  than  in  1929,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Index  of  Industrial  Production.  This  depression  is  reflected  in  the  quantity  of 
coal  required  for  consumption  for  all  purposes  at  home,  which  amounted  to 
166,500,000  tons  compared  with  173,500,000  tons  in  1929  and  an  annual  average 
of  170,000,000  tons,  during  1922  to  1929  (except  1926). 

The  demand  for  coal  for  gas  works  (exclusive  of  the  coal-equivalent  of 
coke  exported),  and  for  railway  locomotive  use  has  remained  at  from  16,- 
000,000  to  17,000,000  tons  and  from  13,000,000  to  14,000,000  tons  respectively 
for  a  number  of  years  and  corresponds  closely  to  requirements  for  those 
purposes  in  1913.  At  collieries  the  consumption  of  engine  fuel  has  declined 
substantially  and  was  13,500,000  tons  in  1930  as  compared  with  18,000,000  tons 
in  1913.  At  electricity  works  the  consumption -of  coal  has  increased  steadily 
notwithstanding  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  used  per  unit 
generated.  In  1930,  9,660,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  at  generating  stations 
belonging  to  authorized  undertakings  and  to  railway  and  tramway  authorities 
or  twice  the  quantity  so  used  in  1913. 
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The  higher  coal  prices  obtained  in  1929  were  fairly  well  maintained  in 
1930,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  that  the  average  proceeds  of  all  coal 
disposable  commercially  fell  below  the  corresponding  figure  for  1929.  For  the 
vear  the  average  was  14s.  Id.  ($3.42)  per  ton,  as  compared  with  13s.  lid. 
'($3.38)  in  1929  and  13s.  3d.  ($3.22)  in  1928. 

On  the  basis  of  all  saleable  coal  raised,  including  mine  consumption  and 
miners'  coal,  the  average  colliery  value  at  the  pithead  was  13s.  7d.  ($3.30)  per 
ton  as  compared  with  13s.  5d.  '($3.26)  in  1929  and  12s.  lOd.  ($3.12)  in  1928. 
The  corresponding  figure  in  1913  was  10  s.  Iffcl,  ($2.46)  per  ton. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

During  the  spell  of  activity  which  marked  the  first  quarter,  the  number 
of  wage-earners  on  colliery  books  rose  from  949,400  to  959,700  early  in  March, 
but  it  fell  rapidly  during  the  summer  months.  From  August  to  December  the 
number  never  exceeded  890,000.  and  upon  accasion  was  less  than  884,000.  The 
previous  lowest  post-war  record  was  894,000  in  August,  1928.  Employment  was 
much  less  regular  than  in  1929;  on  the  average,  coal  wras  wound  on  nearly 
thirteen  fewer  days,  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  trade  or  transport  difficulties.  As 
in  1929,  short  time  on  this  account  was  most  prevalent  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  and  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Midland  Counties,  where  it  amounted  to 
nearly  one  and  a  third  days  per  week.  Elsewhere,  less  than  half  a  day  per 
week  was  lost  through  want  of  trade  or  transport  difficulties.  Reference  is  made 
in  Section  3  of  the  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  Mines,  to  the  effect  of  the 
provision  under  Part  III  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1930,  for  the  reduction  from 
December  1,  of  the  maximum  hours  of  labour  underground  in  coal  mines  by  half 
an  hour  a  day. 

The  average  output  of  coal  per  shift  was  21-62  cwts.,  as  compared  with 
21.69  cwts.  in  1929.  Between  1923  and  1929  the  output  of  coal  per  shift  has 
increased  by  21^  per  cent,  a  considerable  part  of  which  must  be  attributed  to 
the  extension  of  hours  of  labour  in  1926-27. 


CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  FUR  AND  SKIN  TRADE 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  1,  1931. — From  time  to  time  this  office  is  approached 
by  Canadian  suppliers  of  silver  fox  skins  and  other  kinds  of  furs  with  the 
request  to  place  them  in  touch  with  North  of  England  buyers.  For  this  reason 
the  following  data  is  submitted: — 

There  are  six  large  retail  firms  in  Liverpool  who  do  a  good  business  in 
high-class  furs.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  some  of  these  firms  to 
make  up  a  certain  percentage  of  coats,  neck  pieces,  etc.,  from  furs  they  carried 
in  stock.  Continued  financial  depression  has  strongly  curtailed,  however,  what 
in  England  is  a  luxury  trade,  and  the  important  Liverpool  retail  fur  firms  are 
now  buying  the  prepared  furs,  and  made-up  articles,  as  much  as  possible  from 
London  and  the  Continent.  The  few  firms  who  operate  in  Liverpool  as  whole- 
sale furriers  deal  in  very  cheap  goods,  and  are  really  not  of  sufficient  standing 
to  warrant  being  considered  as  importers. 

Manchester  is  much  more  active  than  Liverpool  as  a  fur  centre.  Besides 
the  retail  outlets  similar  to  those  in  Liverpool,  some  five  or  six  responsible  firms 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  furriers.  One  company  in  par- 
ticular supply  a  number  of  the  retailers  in  this  area  with  various  kinds  of  fur 
articles.  The  bulk  of  their  supplies  appear  to  be  obtained  on  the  London  fur 
auction  market,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  recommending  that  interested 
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Canadian  shippers  should  sell  their  skins  on  the  London  market  rather  than 
deal  direct  with  individual  firms  in  the  North  of  England. 

Buyers  from  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  attend  the 
London  sales;  the  prices  there  obtainable  govern  to  a  great  extent  the  prices  at 
which  individual  firms  in  this  area  would  be  prepared  to  consider  direct  offers. 
The  obvious  disadvantage  of  offering  furs  to  firms  direct,  in  the  case  of  shippers 
who  have  no  special  reasons  for  doing  so,  is  that  they  are  at  once  restricting 
their  market  and  will  probably  be  asked  to  accept  prices  considerably  lower 
than  the  prevailing  London  market  price. 

Retail  firms  state  that  trade  depression  has  caused  the  general  demand  to 
be  confined  to  much  lower-priced  furs  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
Because  the  sale  in  general  is  for  furs  from  four  to  eight  guineas  ($20.43  to 
$40.87),  the  qualities  offered  are  not  so  high  as  in  previous  years.  Silver  fox 
skins,  which  were  formerlv  attractive  at  from  £20  ($97.33)  to  £40  ($194.66), 
are  now  obtainable  at  anywhere  between  £6  ($29.20)  and  £20  ($97.33)  retail. 
Recently  a  well-known  Manchester  store  held  a  silver  fox  sale:  they  were  offered 
at  £5  ($24.33)  a  skin.  The  quality  of  the  skins  was  poor,  and  it  is  stated  by 
some  members  of  the  trade  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  silver  fox  farms 
in  this  country  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  offerings  of  poorly  bred  skins. 
Dealers  report  a  comparatively  fair  sale  in  natural  musquash,  squirrel,  marmot, 
and  mink;  the  most  popular,  however,  is  silver  fox.  The  practice  of  using  pre- 
pared rabbit  skins  and  other  low-priced  fur  or  imitation  fur  articles  is-  one  that 
has  extended  within  recent  years. 


MILK  POWDER  PRICES  IN  SCOTLAND 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes 
under  date  of  September  4  that  the  market  for  milk  powder  continues  quiet. 
Prices  are  lower  than  last  week,  and  only  small  contracts  are  being  concluded 
for  prompt  October/December  delivery. 

Dutch  milk  powder  is  being  quoted  to-day  as  follows,  ex  quay  Leith,  per 
cwt.  (add  6d.  per  ewrt.  to  arrive  at  "  delivered  Glasgow  "  price) :  — 


Price 

Roller- 

Full  cream, 

niin. 

26 

per 

49s.  3d. 

September 

Full  cream. 

miu. 

26 

per 

cent  tat  . . 

51s.  7^d. 

•  October-December 

Skimmed  .  . 

18s.  7*cl. 

September 

19s.  l£d. 

October 

Spray — ■ 

Full  cream, 

min. 

26 

per 

cent  fat  . . 

61s.  3d. 

September 

Full  cream, 

miu. 

26 

per 

62s.  6d. 

October-December 

Skimmed  .  . 

29s.  Od. 

September 

29s.  4|d. 

October-September 

APPROVED  LIST  OF  DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  UTENSILS  FOR  CAPE 

TOWN 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  11,  1931.— The  Chief  Electrical  Engineer  of  the  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Commission,  which  controls  the  supply  of  electric  current  to  the 
Cape  Province  area,  has  just  advised  the  association  of  dealers  of  electrical 
equipment  that  he  does  not  propose  to  authorize  any  additions  to  the  approved 
list  of  utensils  which  may  be  installed  under  the  Commission's  hire-purchase 
scheme.  He  feels  that  as  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  are  undertaking 
the  service  of  these  utensils,  a  wide  variety  of  design  will  lead  to  difficulties  and 
additional  costs.    He  therefore  proposes  to  admit  no  new  utensils  until  January 
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1,  1932.  At  that  date  he  will  review  the  sales  for  the  past  year  of  those  utensils 
already  on  the  approved  list,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  examine  the  records 
of  each  utensil  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  its  service,  replacement  and  performance. 
If  any  of  the  utensils  used  at  present  are  dropped,  others  will  be  accepted. 

There  are  now  four  electric  refrigerators,  three  water  heaters,  three  washers 
and  ironers,  twelve  electric  ranges,  nine  automatic  safety-type  kettles,  four 
automatic  safety-type  irons,  and  two  automatic  safety-type  coffee  percolators; 
on  the  approved  list  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission. 

At  present  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  market  other  electric  utensils  and 
labour-saving  equipment  in  Cape  Town,  as  practically  all  sales  are  made  under 
the  Electricity  Supply  Commission's  hire  purchase  plan. 


TRADE  OF  DOMINICA  IN  1930 

Wm.  Fred.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  27,  1931. — Import  and  export  statistics  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  Dominica  for  the  year  1930  have  now  been  published,  and  reflect  the 
effect  of  the  world  depression  on  this  island  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In 
addition  to  the  extremely  low  commodity  prices  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
last  year,  Dominica  suffered  from  a  disastrous  hurricane  in  September,  1930, 
which  destroyed  many  of  the  cocoa  and  lime  estates.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors,  combined  with  the  Withertip  and  Redroot  diseases,  the  value  of  the 
domestic  exports  of  this  island  fell  from  £172,303  in  1929  to  £109,059  in  1930. 
Imports  showed  a  smaller  loss,  falling  from  £232,140  in  1929  to  £200,890  in 
1930.    The  total  trade  fell  by  £112,294— £313,976  as  compared  with  £426,270. 

The  decrease  in  imports  was  spread  evenly  over  the  entire  range  of  products 
and  illustrates  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  Of  the  total 
imports,  Canada  is  credited  with  £46,314  or  23  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom 
with  £72,213  or  35  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  £37,361  or  18  per  cent.  In 
1929  the  percentages  were  22,  31,  and  19  respectively. 

Canada  continued  to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  smoked  and  pickled 
fish  with  about  75  per  cent  of  the  market,  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Newfound- 
land. Flour  continues  to  be  the  largest  single  commodity  imported  into  this 
colony,  and  of  a  total  of  30,605  bags  (98  pounds)  valued  at  £25.078,  Canada 
supplied  30,518  bags  with  a  value  of  £24,960! 

The  lumber  situation  showed  considerable  improvement  during  the  year. 
Imports  of  white  pine  and  spruce  from  Canada,  though  small  in  quantity,  for 
the  first  time  approximately  equalled  the  imports  of  pitch  pine  from  the  United 
States  instead  of  amounting  to  less  than  one-half  as  formerly. 

EXPORTS 

As  stated  above,  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  year  1930  showed  a 
decided  decrease  in  comparison  with  former  years  and  were  37  per  cent  below 
the  total  for  1929.  Decreased  shipments  of  lime  juice  and  lime  oil  account  for 
the  whole  of  the  decline  and  are  a  direct  result  of  the  September  hurricane  and 
of  the  diseases  which  have  greatly  decimated  the  lime  estates  of  the  colony. 
Very  slow  progress  is  being  made  in  setting  out  new  estates  due  to  the  financial 
condition  of  many  of  the  planters.  Decreasing  yields  and  falling  exports  in  the 
next  few  years  are  anticipated  until  the  old  estates  are  replaced  and  the  young 
trees  start  bearing. 

The  following  tables  show  the  principal  commodities  imported  and  exported 
for  the  year  1930. 
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Canada 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Total  Imports 

Quantity 

£ 

Quantity 

£ 

Quantity 

£ 

Quantity 

£ 

Bread  and  biscuits   lb. 

Fish,  dried   " 

265 
7,191 
9,881 
235,447 
69,805 
30,518 
41,650 
3,487 

4 

724 
592 
4,972 
636 
24,960 
928 
288 
608 

11,219 
2,439 
174 
73 

400 
103 
22 
4 

75 

103,246 
309 

4 

3,909 
23 

20,013 
130,730 
10,510 
332,814 
71,005 
30,605 
80,495 
12,503 

575 
5,458 

645 
6,776 

649 
25,078 
1,806 
1,000 
5,760 
3,943 
2,733 
1,875 
4,337 
2,068 

543 
7,296 

438 
1,516 
2,306 
4,024 
1,804 
6,872 

927 
1,560 
4,184 

200,890 

Flour,  baps  of  9S  lbs  

Meats,  pork   lb. 

1 

50 
3,259 

1 

3 

297 

44 

21,981 
5,157 

84 
527 
397 
4,606 
2,986 

184,238 

225,448 
209,617 
118,750 
1,396 
16 

207,349 

600 
4 

2,704 

1,498 
433 
31 
397 
98 
23 
47 
144 

654 
164 
187 
298 

46,314 

Bass  and  sacks,  empty  

Boots  and  shoes  Doz.  prs. 

Motor  cars   No. 

Motor  parts  

3,400 
517 
4 

87 
2,496 
467 
116 
5,571 
177 
1,099 
1,660 
3,770 
918 
5,707 
525 
300 
3,496 

72,213 

114,500 
12 
8 

1,776 
66 
1,168 
358 

Cement  brls. 

329 
1,979 

5,050 
5,079 

6,720 
8,  111 

1,050 

162 
335 
404 
81 
848 
171 
203 
237 
5 

37,361 

Blectric  lighting  machinery  

Manures,  chemical   ton 

Metals,  iron  and  steel   " 

60 

55 

117 

Paints  and  colours   lb. 

6,616 

19,864 

3,912 

31,242 

Grand  total  

16,030 

177,960 

293 

215,468 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMINICA  IN  1930 


Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Uniter  States 

Total  Ex  ports 

Quantity 

£ 

Quantity 

£ 

Quantity 

£ 

Quantity 

£ 

157,315 

2,622 

212,467 
113,831 

3,541 
1,067 

4,480 

75 

409,536 
113,831 
96,802 
917 
17,461 
45,832 
195,994 
4,583 
25,677 

6,826 
1,067 
404 
458 
26,191 
5,729 
9,800 
6,186 
34,664 

109,059 

4,500 
567 
17 

46,170 
40 
430 

19 

283 
25 

2,308 
54 
581 

5,978 

16 

8 

1 

17,344 
2.058 
31,159 
227 
12,193 

1 

26,016 
257 
1,558 
306 
16,461 

54,850 

Raw  lime  juice   " 

Oils  in  solution  in  lime  juice  exported  lb. 

Total  exports  

43,774 
104,816 
4,170 
12,501 

5,472 
5,241 
5,629 
16,876 

40,390 

PERUVIAN   MARKET   FOR   FISH   AND    FISH  PRODUCTS 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  August  1,  1931. — Peru,  considering  its  population  of  about  five  mil- 
lion people,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  valuable  market  for  fish  or  its  products 
in  various  forms.  The  greater  part  of  this  number  is  composed  of  native 
Indians  and  Mestizos  (mixed  blood),  as  those  of  Spanish  descent  total  about 
600,000  only.  The  total  imports  of  all  fish  products  for  the  year  1929  amounted 
to  S/941,510,  equivalent  in  Canadian  currency  to  $263,622.80  (the  sol  has  now 
been  11  pegged  ?'  at  28  cents  United  States) .  The  exchange  rate  on  the  sol  during 
the  greater  part  of  1929,  however,  was  on  the  average  40  cents  United  States 
currency,  and  the  value  of  the  fish  imports  for  that  year  will  therefore  more 
nearly  approach  a  value  of  $375,000.  Nevertheless  this  amount  gives  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  processed  fish  of  only  0-075  cent  per  annum.  Even  if 
the  population  of  Spanish  blood  be  considered  only,  the  per  capita  consumption 
amounts  to  the  small  sum  of  0-62  cent  per  annum.  The  import  statistics  given 
above  do  not  include  fresh  fish,  as  none  whatever  is  imported.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  include  all  the  processed  fish  in  whatever  form  which  is  consumed, 
as  there  is  no  processing  of  fish  carried  on  in  the  country  except  a  certain  amount 
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of  salting.  Generally  speaking,  the  Peruvian  is  not  a  fish  eater,  except  in  the 
are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast  and  in  the  urban  centres.  The  bulk  of 
the  native  Indian  population  resident  in  the  upland  and  mountain  areas  of  the 
country  seldom  use  processed  fish  because  of  its  cost,  and  confine  their  con- 
sumption of  fish  to  their  own  catches  of  the  fresh-water  variety  in  the  few 
streams  and  lakes  of  the  hinterland.  Roads  in  the  interior  are  almost  non- 
existent, and  rail  service  is  limited,  nor  is  there  any  refrigeration  service  on  the 
railways,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  traffic  in  fresh  sea  fish  to  inland  centres. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  still  unserved  by  railways,  the  form  of  trans- 
port being  still  the  beast  of  burden  in  the  hinterland,  which  precludes  any  pos- 
sibility of  fresh  fish  traffic  and  relatively  increases  greatly  the  laid-down  cost 
of  processed  fish.  Until  rail  development  has  greatly  increased,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  bulk  of  the  native  population  will  provide  an  outlet  for  sales  of  fish, 
whether  fresh  or  processed.  Conversely,  the  Spanish  section  of  the  population, 
although  relatively  small  in  numbers,  are  normally  consumers  of  fish.  More- 
over, they  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  to  this  section  that  exporters  must  look  for  an  outlet  for  their  products. 
Resident  mainly  in  the  urban  centres  and  immediately  surrounding  districts, 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  much  higher  than  the  Peruvian  average,  where 
the  purchasing  power  is  much  greater  and  where  commodity  distribution  is  much 
easier,  this  portion  of  the  population  is  the  logical  purchaser  of  imported  sup- 
plies of  fish  foods.  Undoubtedly  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Mestizo  or 
mixed-blood  class  are  potential  purchasers  of  cheap  processed  fish  foods,  but 
only  in  relatively  small  quantities.  Including  the  Spanish  section,  the  foreign 
European  section,  about  15,000  all  told,  and  the  Asiatic  section,  about  50,000, 
mainly  Chinese  and  Japanese,  an  estimate  of  700,000  as  potential  purchasers  of 
fish  products  from  Peru  will  be  a  fairly  accurate  figure. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  limited  market  for  the  majority  of  imported  goods  and  the  extended 
connections  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  larger  firms  have  not  been  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  an  agency  community.  The  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative in  Peru  is  not  a  very  important  factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  the 
country.  The  larger  merchants  have  always  exercised  this  function,  holding 
sole  agency  rights  to  various  lines,  acting  as  sole  importers  and  distributors  and 
as  wholesalers  generally.  The  highest  class  of  representation  is  undoubtedly 
afforded  by  the  merchant  house  with  branches  in  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  territory.  An  agreement  with  such  a  firm  immediately 
solves  the  question  of  effective  distribution  as  well  as  that  of  finance  and  credits. 
As  a  consequence,  however,  of  this  centralization  of  the  import  trade  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  firms,  it  is  most  difficult  to  interest  them  in  new  lines,  unless 
they  are  much  superior  in  price,  quality,  and  appeal  to  what  they  are  now  hand- 
ling, and  have,  moreover,  quantity  sales  possibilities.  The  latter  point  is  as 
important  as  any  of  the  former.  Having  placed  a  line  solidly  upon  the  market 
and  established  their  clientele  for  it,  such  firms  do  not  readily  change  over  to 
new  brands  unless  a  marked  advantage  would  thereby  accrue  to  them. 

Where  it  is  found  impossible  to  interest  one  of  the  merchant  houses,  the 
manufacturer's  representative  or  agent  will  prove  to  be  the  next  best  form  of 
representation.  This  naturally  means  that  the  manufacturer  must  split  his 
sales  among  many  smaller  firms,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  financial  risk; 
will  obtain  effective  distribution  only  at  greater  cost  both  in  commissions  and 
advertising;  and  will  not  likely  obtain  business  from  the  large  and  influential 
merchant  houses  which  may  have  competing  lines  of  merchandise. 
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Of  bhese  large  houses  only  two  or  three  are  Peruvian,  the  remainder,  about 
twenty  in  all.  being  foreign.  Both  the  import  and  export  trade  is  almost  entirely 
:n  the  hands  of  non-Peruvians.  Generally,  the  native  firms  confine  themselves 
to  the  retail  trade,  operating  small  shops  only  and  having  very  little  stock  on 
hand  at  any  one  time.  The  large  firms,  most  of  which  have  branches  in  the  smaller 
provincial  centres,  represent  British,  German,  American,  French,  and  Italian 
interests,  the  British  houses  being  predominant,  and  usually  having  head  offices 
in  their  respective  countries  abroad. 

TERMS 

Peru  is  a  country  of  credit.  The  terms  on  most  imports  vary  from  60  to 
120  days  after  sight.  Very  seldom  will  an  importer  agree  to  a  shorter  credit 
period,  and  only  on  commodities  which  are  either  perishable  or  have  a  quick 
turnover.  Domestic  credit  terms  vary  from  sixty  days  to  six  months,  with  in 
many  cases  extensions  thereafter.  However,  interest  charges  over  the  credit 
period  are  acceptable  to  the  importer.  The  larger  firms  generally  are  financially 
sound,  even  in  the  present  economic  and  political  crisis,  but  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  extending  credit,  as  collections  from  the  smaller  firms  are  difficult,  and 
the  larger  firms  are  experiencing  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  liquid 
assets  to  meet  their  engagements  than  formerly.  Credit  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  banks  upon  all  firms,  and  during  the  present  trade  depres- 
sion it  is  advisable  to  obtain  such  information  before  extending  credit  terms. 

SHIPPING  ROUTES 

There  are  no  regular  direct  sailings  from  Canadian  ports  to  Peru.  How- 
ever, serving  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Grace  Line  operate  a  weekly  mail,  pas- 
senger, and  freight  service  from  New  York,  through  the  canal  to  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Chile.  Three  of  these  boats  are  fast,  doing  the  trip  to  Callao  in  nine  days, 
and  the  remaining  four  are  slow,  taking  fourteen  days  for  the  journey.  Cool 
chamber  space  is  available  on  these  ships. 

The  Compania  Sud- Americana  de  Vapores  (South  American  Line),  owned 
by  Chilean  interests,  operate  two  ships  with  cool  chamber  space  from  New  York 
to  West  Coast  ports  through  the  canal  on  a  monthly  basis. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  sailings  from  New  York,  there  are  others  from 
Gulf  ports  as  well  as  tramp  steamers  and  occasional  charters  from  New  York 
and  other  United  States  ports. 

Serving  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Grace  Line  operate  an  occasional  service 
from  Puget  Sound  and  Californian  ports  to  West  Coast  ports'.  Cool  chamber 
space  is  available  on  these  two  ships.  British  Columbian  ports  are  not  regular 
ports  of  call  and  are  included  only  when  sufficient  cargo  is  offering.  The  Knud- 
sen  Line  also  operate  a  regular  monthly  service  on  much  the  same  basis,  and 
the  N.Y.K.  Line  offer  freight  facilities  to  the  West  Coast  from  Californian 
ports.  There  are  as  well  occasional  timber  charters  which  may  be  utilized  for 
freight  when  space  is  available. 

On  the  whole,  freight  facilities  to  this  coast  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  from 
the  Canadian  point  of  view.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  irregularity  of  direct 
service  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  transhipment,  with  attendant  increased 
freight  cost,  and,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  cost  of  the  freight  haul  to,  and  the 
harbour  charges  in  the  port  of  New  York,  make  it  difficult  for  Canadian 
exporters  to  compete  in  this  market,  or  to  offer  freight  service  satisfactory  to 
the  Peruvian  importer. 

IMPORT  STATISTICS 

The  Peruvian  imports  of  fish  for  the  years  1928  and  1929,  the  latest 
statistics  available,  are  as  follows: — 
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1929 


1928 


Classification 


Kilos  Soles 

209,109  179,690 

124.654  133,890 

102.908  •  131.440 

627.646  297,550 

408,122  198,940 


Kilos 


Soles 


Fish,  dried  or  smoked  

Conserves  of  fish  and  shellfish  n.e.e. 

Dried  Chinese  shellfish  

Sardines  

Salmon  


153,785 
80.983 
106,879 
550,219 
231,410 


134,730 
95,640 
127,130 
273.920 
117,520 


Total 


1.472,439 


941.510  1.123.276 


748,940 


Note. — The  above  weights  are  gross  kilos,  i.e.,  include  the  weight  of  the 
containers  and  packing  material.  (1  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds.)  The  above 
values  are  Peruvian  soles,  now  pegged  at  28  cents  United  States,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  above  importations  having  a  value  of  40  cents  United  States  on 
the  average. 

Callao  is  by  far  the  most  important  port  of  entry  for  imported  goods  in 
Peru,  not  only  for  the  products  under  review,  but  for  all  commodities.  Its  share 
of  the  fish  trade  in  the  past  two  years  amounted  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Itself  the  second  city  of  Peru,  with  a  population  of  53,000,  it  is  the  port  for 
Lima,  the  capital,  eight  miles  inland,  which  has  a  population  of  about  220,000 
people.  As  well,  all  supplies  for  the  rich  Cerro  de  Pasco  mining  area  pass 
through  it. 

Mollendo,  the  port  for  Arequipa,  which  has  a  population  of  about  50,000, 
comes  next  in  importance,  obtaining  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  imports, 
followed  by  Pisco  with  about  6  per  cent.  The  remaining  14  per  cent  is  split 
up  in  small  quantities  among  nine  other  ports,  none  of  which  has  much  more 
than  50  miles  of  railroad  extending  into  the  interior,  but  which  serve  cities 
with  populations  of  25,000  and  under. 


The  local  fish  industry  is  quite  unorganized,  and  no  statistics  of  any  kind 
are  published  which  would  give  even  approximately  any  true  idea  of  the  annual 
production.  There  are  no  companies  operating  with  steam  trawlers  or  mechan- 
ical devices.  An  attempt  by  a  local  concern  about  two  years  ago  to  operate 
with  two  steam  trawlers  was  frustrated  by  the  local  fishermen  who  attacked 
and  partially  destroyed  the  trawlers,  since  which  no  further  efforts  in  that 
direction  have  been  made.  The  population  on  and  near  the  coast  subsist  on  the 
day-to-day  catches  of  bodies  of  fishermen  operating  in  a  small  way  with  small 
boats  and  nets.  Nevertheless  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  fresh  fish  to  be 
obtained  in  the  local  markets.  Beyond  a  small  amount  of  fish  salting  for  ship- 
ment to  interior  points,  no  other  section  of  the  fish  industry  is  carried  on. 

There  are  no  imports  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish  from  any  source.  A  recent 
attempt  to  interest  the  one  cold  storage  house  in  Callao  in  chilled  salmon  was 
unsuccessful.  Apart  from  the  entire  lack  of  demand,  the  laid-down  price  was 
found  to  be  prohibitive  as  compared  to  the  prices  of  locally  caught  varieties. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  introducing  Canadian  fresh  fish 
into  Peru. 


There  are  but  five  items  in  the  Peruvian  import  returns  allocated  to  the 
imports  of  fish  of  all  kinds.  In  order  of  value  these  are  as  follows:  Sardines; 
salmon;  dried  or  smoked  fish;  conserves  of  fish  or  shellfish;  and  dried  Chinese 


Sardines  constitute  much  the  most  important  single  item  of  the  imports  of 
fish.    Imports  in  1929  totalled  627,646  kilograms  valued  at  297,550  soles,  the 


DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 


IMPORTS  BY  VARIETIES 


shellfish. 


SARDINES 
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bulk  oi  the  trade  going  to  the  United  States  (432,273  kg.  valued  at  147  070 
soles)  and  Spam  (167,815  kg.  valued  at  121,830  soles). 

The  United  States' share  of  the  trade  is  almost  wholly  of  Californian  origin 
in  tomato  sauce,  packed  in  15  oz.  tins.  The  brands  are  so  well  established  that 
efforts  by  Scandinavian  and  United  Kingdom  packers  to  obtain  a  moderate 
portion  oi  the  trade  have  not  met  with  much  success.  The  Norwegian  sardine 
or  brisling  usually  found  in  all  export  markets,  has  not  made  any  impression 
in  rein,  as  the  price  is  considered  to  be  too  high  for  the  quality. 

Where  a  better  quality  sardine  is  in  demand,  the  Spanish  product  finds  most 
favour.  This  is  a  high-class  article,  which  suits  the  taste  of  the  better-class 
Peruvian  and  is  well  packed  in  varying  sizes  from  the  16  mm.  tin  containing 
about  2  ounces  up  to  the  8-ounce  size.  Pure  olive  oil  is  used  mainly  as  the 
preservative.  The  small  share  of  France  and  Portugal  in  the  trade  is  in  a 
similar  article.  The  remainder  of  the  imports  are  relatively  unimportant  and 
are  due  mainly  to  the  demand  of  the  foreign  element  in  Peru,  accustomed  to  a 
certain  type  or  brand  of  sardine. 

The  embossed  tin  is  the  only  packing  acceptable  to  Peruvian  importers. 
Labelled  and  wrapped  tins  are  not  popular.  Tomato  sauce  and  pure  olive  oil 
are  the  only  preservatives  used  to  date.  However,  one  large  importing  house 
stated  that  sardines  in  cottonseed  oil  might  be  saleable  if  price  and  quality 
are  competitive  with  the  brands  now  selling  in  the  cheaper  end  of  the  trade, 
but  as  the  cottonseed  oil  packing  is  as  yet  unknown,  price  would  be  the  main 
factor  governing  the  introduction  of  the  Canadian  pack.  The  duty  on  sardines 
is  15  centavos  per  gross  kilo.  (N.B.  100  centavos  equals  1  sol  equals  28  cents 
Canadian). 

SALMON 

Canadian  firms  for  the  year  under  review  maintained  their  premier  posi- 
tion as  suppliers  of  salmon.  Imports  in  1929  totalled  408,122  kg.  valued  at 
198,940  soles:  Canada,  321,675  kg.  (147,890  soles);  United  States,  79,412  kg. 
(44,070  soles) ;  Great  Britain,  3,564  kg.  (4,920  soles). 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  salmon  demand  is  for  chum.  Better  qualities 
are  relatively  unimportant.  Some  first-grade  pinks  are  imported,  but  rarely 
is  there  any  demand  for  cohoe  or  sockeye.  As  yet  Japanese  and  Siberian 
packers  of  salmon  have  not  made  any  headway  in  Peru. 

The  popular  packing  is  in  1-pound  tails  and  -J-pound  flats,  the  former 
being  much  more  important  than  the  latter.  As  there  are  no  merchandise 
marks  regulations  in  Peru,  the  grade  or  variety  of  salmon  need  not  appear  on 
the  label.  Importers  desire  only  the  word  "  salmon  "  to  appear  on  chums  and, 
moreover,  desire  the  label  to  be  printed  in  English  to  show  that  it  is  an  imported 
product.  The  country  of  origin  need  not  appear  on  the  tin.  The  colouring  of 
the  label  is  not  particularly  important,  although  some  importers  have  expressed 
a  preference  for  red  as  the  background.  The  tariff  duty  on  salmon  is  12 
centavos  per  gross  kilo. 

CONSERVES  OF  FISH  AND  SHELLFISH  N.E.E. 

All  Peruvian  imports  of  fish  and  shellfish,  preserved  in  tins  or  bottles,  with 
the  exception  of  sardines  and  salmon,  are  lumped  under  this  one  item.  In  the 
aggregate  they  are  not  as  important  as  either  of  the  two  single  items  treated 
above.  This  item  includes  such  articles  as  herrings,  pilchards,  oysters,  lobster, 
crabmeat,  tuna,  anchovies,  caviar,  mackerel,  fish  pastes  and  various  Oriental 
fish  preserves.  Imports  in  1929  totalled  124,654  kg.  valued  at  133,890  soles: 
Hongkong,  34,081  kg.  (19,970  soles);  Japan,  26,136  kg.  (31,520  soles);  United 
States,  22,377  kg.  (25,010  soles);  Spain,  13,601  kg.  (17,870  soles);  and  Italy, 
11,750  kg.  (14,430). 
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The  Japanese  share  of  the  trade  is  principally  crab  meat,  a  relatively 
popular  article,  the  sales  of  which  have  been  increasing  recently  at  the  expense 
of  other  varieties  of  fish  foods.  Canadian  and  American  canned  lobster  has 
suffered  somewhat  from  this  competition,  although  the  trade  in  the  latter  article 
has  never  been  other  than  of  very  small  proportions.  The  high  price  of  lobster 
and  the  availability,  in  fresh  form,  of  several  species  of  shellfish  from  Peruvian 
waters,  has  restricted  the  demand  for  this  well-known  Canadian  product.  How- 
ever, it  could  be  sold  in  larger  quantities  than  is  the  case  at  present,  as  total 
sales  per  annum  are  not  more  than  a  few  dozen  cases. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  is  principally  tinned  mackerel,  which  made 
considerable  headway  as  a  competitor  of  salmon  during  the  high  price-level  of 
the  latter  in  the  year  under  review.  The  marked  drop  in  salmon  prices  in  1930 
has  curtailed  the  sales  of  this  fish,  and  importers  are  of  the  opinion  that  mackerel 
cannot  maintain  its  foothold  at  the  present  level  of  salmon  prices.  As  the  salmon 
demand  is  almost  wholly  for  chums,  the  mackerel  provides  a  good  substitute  but 
is  saleable  only  when  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  price. 

Canned  herrings  are  by  no  means  as  important  an  article  of  fish  diet  as 
they  are  in  European  or  North  American  countries.  The  imports  of  this  fish 
are  limited  to  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  are  supplied  mainly  by  Great 
Britain  under  the  marks  of  well-known  food  purveyors. 

There  is  a  small  luxury  trade  in  caviar  supplied  mainly  by  Germany  and 
to  a  less  extent  by  Great  Britain,  and  in  anchovies  in  bottles  supplied  by 
France  and  other  Mediterranean  countries.  Canned  oysters  are  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  better  class  shops.  The  remainder  of  the  imports  is  made  up 
of  special  types  of  fish  products,  in  demand  by  the  foreign  element  in  Peru, 
prepared  according  to  the  national  taste  of  the  country  of  origin. 

The  duty  on  canned  fish  included  in  this  item  is  25  centavos  per  gross  kilo. 

FISH  DRIED  OR  SMOKED 

This  is  the  third  item  of  importance  in  Peruvian  fish  imports  and  in  addi- 
tion to  dried  and  smoked  it  includes  also  fish  dry-salted  and  in  brine,  and 
various  other  pickled  fishes.  Imports  in  1929  totalled  209,109  kilograms  valued 
at  179,690  soles.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were:  Norway,  80,088  kg. 
valued  at  66,340  soles;  Great  Britain,  79,899  kg.  (65,950  soles) ;  Japan,  24,230 
kg.  (27,710  soles) ;  Germany,  7,803  kg.  (5,000  soles) ;  and  Holland,  7,073  kg. 
(5,400  soles). 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  is  "  bacalao 
or  cured  boneless  codfish  which  is  imported  in  tins  of  5-  and  10-kilos  in  almost 
equal  proportions  from  Norway  and  Great  Britain.  Norway  is  as  yet  pre- 
dominant in  this  trade  as  practically  the  whole  of  her  share  of  this  item  is 
bacalao,  whereas  the  figures  for  Great  Britain  contain  a  small  proportion  of  dry 
salted  herring.  One  well-known  Aberdeen  firm  of  fish  curers  is  responsible  for 
80  per  cent  of  the  British  figures. 

Bacalao  is  the  only  wholesale  trade  of  any  importance.  The  remainder 
of  the  item  is  made  up  of  dried  and  dry  salted  herrings,  and  herrings  in  brine 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  in  barrels  of  100  herrings,  salted  mackerel  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  fish  dried  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
taste  from  Japan  and  Hongkong  for  the  Asiatic  population. 

Due  to  the  absence  almost  wholly  of  any  commercial  refrigeration  facilities 
m  Peru,  no  trade  has  developed  in  any  of  the  mild-cured  fishes  such  as  kippers, 
bloaters,  smoked  soles,  finnan  haddie  or  smoked  mild-cured  salmon.  Neither 
retailers  nor  wholesalers,  generally,  operate  any  refrigeration  service,  nor  do 
the  railways  offer  cool  chamber  facilities.    There  is  one  large  cold  storage  plant 
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ill  Callao,  but  due  to  the  expense  of  storing  the  very  small  lots  which  would 
amply  supply  any  probable  demand  for  such  cured  fish,  the  facilities  offered 
by  this  concern  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of. 

The  duty  under  this  item  is  2  centavos  per  gross  kilo. 

DRIED  CHINESE  SHELLFISH 

Imports  in  1929  totalled  102.909  kilos  valued  at  131,440  soles,  and  were 
almost  wholly  small  dried  shrimps  for  which  there  is  a  comparatively  large 
demand.  Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  goes  to  Oriental  shippers,  but 
United  States  firms  obtain  a  fair  share  of  it.  In  addition,  small  quantities  of 
other  dried  shellfish  such  as  prawns  and  mussels  are  included.  Duty  on  this 
item  is  20  centavos  per  gross  kilo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

There  is  no  sale  for  fish  meal  either  as  a  fertilizer  or  as  poultry  food  nor 
is  it  likely  that  such  sale  could  be  developed.  Peru  is  an  exporter  of  guano, 
and  this  commodity,  being  cheap  and  close  at  hand,  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  types  of  fertilizers.  There  is,  moreover,  no  organized  poultry  industry 
in  the  country. 

There  is  no  market  for  crushed  oyster  shells  as  similar  shells  are  obtain- 
able in  large  quantities  from  the  many  species  of  edible  shellfish  which  abound 
in  Peruvian  waters. 

There  are  very  few  restrictions  on  imports  into  Peru.  There  is  no  mer- 
chandise marks  act  covering  countries  of  origin,  labelling  or  misdescription  of 
goods  or  similar  matters,  and  no  pure  food  laws  covering  grading,  use  of 
preservatives,  etc.,  or  necessitating  health  or  freedom-from-disease  certificates. 

Documentation  requirements  are  filled  by  the  use  of  bill  of  lading,  commer- 
cial invoices  and  consular  invoice. 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  URUGUAY 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  of  August  24  that  the  total  imports  of  apples  into  Uruguay  for  the 
past  year  reached  about  5,000  cases,  of  which  one  firm  imported  about  60  per 
cent.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  import  duties  are  approximately  $4  gold  per 
box,  importation  has  been  much  restricted.  Delicious  were  the  only  variety 
imported.  There  is  little  demand  for  barrelled  apples,  100  barrels  per  season 
being  the  limit,  and  even  then  good  Delicious  apples  would  be  the  only  variety 
accepted;  these  must  be  2^-  inches  in  size.  For  boxed  packages,  the  sizes  most 
in  demand  are  88  to  125;  other  sizes,  larger  and  smaller,  are  not  sold.  Cana- 
dian apples  are  not  much  known  in  this  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
require  great  efforts  to  introduce  them  owing  to  the  competition  they  would 
meet  from  American  shippers.  The  best  method  of  marketing  would  be  to 
import  small  quantities  of  200  of  300  cases  per  steamer,  to  be  sold  for  export er"s 
account. 

MARKET  FOR   AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY   IN  VENEZUELA 

Venezuela  does  not  at  the  moment  offer  a  large  market  for  agricultural 
machinery,  but  as  agriculture  is  regarded  in  that  country  as  of  major  import- 
ance the  field  is  perhaps  of  more  interest  because  of  its  potentialities,  says  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.  Agricultural  machinery  is  purchased 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  and  according  to  the 
American  Trade  Commissioner  at  Caracas  the  LTnited  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  run  a  close  race  for  the  first  place,  British  equipment  usually  showing 
a  greater  total  weight  but  a  smaller  value  than  American  supplies.  Imports  of 
agricultural  machines  and  implements  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  1929 
were  valued  at  nearly  £35,000. 
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COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  GREECE 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  have  received  from  the  Greek  Legation 
in  London  the  following  note  regarding  orders  for  goods  received  by  commercial 
travellers  from  Greek  merchants  in  Greece,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  exporters 
whose  representatives  periodically  visit  that  market: — 

Chambers  of  commerce  in  Greece  reported  recently  to  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy 
in  Athens  that  several  disputes,  controversies  and  misunderstandings  have  arisen  in  the  past, 
between  local  merchants  and  foreign  firms,  in  connection  with  orders  for  goods  placed  by 
the  former  through  commercial  travellers  of  the  latter  visiting  Greece. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  most  of  these  differences  arose  principally  from 
the  fact  that  merchants  signed  orders  for  goods  on  order  slips  or  agreement  forms  printed 
in  a  language  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  that  the  conditions,  usually  stipu- 
lated on  these  order  books,  were  either  not  sufficiently  explained  by  the  commercial  traveller 
offering  the  goods  or  his  interpreter,  or  totally  misunderstood  by  the  merchant  at  the  time 
of  placing  the  order. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  avoiding  such  differences  which  might  become  detrimental 
to  both  parties  concerned  it  is  suggested  by  the  chambers  that  special  recommendations 
should  be  made  by  the  competent  authorities  abroad  to  commercial  travellers  visiting 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  securing  orders,  to  have  their  order  books  printed  in  Greek  and 
that  all  the  conditions  on  which  the  orders  are  being  obtained  to  be  properlv  translated 
into  the  Greek  language  and  printed  on  the  particular  slips  or  agreements  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  merchant  for  signature. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway;  and  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Athens,  Greece.  Subjoined  are 
the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Watson 

Vancouver  and  Vancouver  Oct.  1  and  2 

New  Westminster..  .  Sept.  19  to  26  Regina  Oct.  5 

Victoria  Sept.  28  and  29         Montreal  Oct.  8  to  20 

Mr.  Strong 

.  Sept.  21  Hamilton  f  St.  Catharines, 

.  Sept.  22  Paris  Thorold,  Gait).  Oct.  5  and  6 

Kitchener,  Stratford 

and  Guelph  '  .  Oct.  7  and  8 

.  Sept.  24  to  Oct  2      London  Oct.  9  and  10 

Mr.  Palmer 

Vancouver  and  Calgary 

Xew  Westminster  .  .  .  Sept.  19  to  26           Regina  .  . 

Victoria  Sept.  28  to  30  Brandon 

Vernon  Oct.  2  Winnipeg 

Kelowna  Oct.  3  Toronto 

Trail  Oct.  5 

Mr.  Turcot 

Brantford  Sept.  21  London  Sept.  25  and  20 

Stratford  Sept.  22  Walkerville  Sept.  28 

Godeiich  Sept.  23  Toronto  Sept.  29 

Guelph  and  Kitchener.  .  .  .  Sept.  24 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  for  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns 
and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Quebec  City  

Gananoque  

Toronto  (Newmarket, 
Owen  Sound, 
Goderich)  . .   . ,  . 


Oct.  7  and  8 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  12 

Oct.  13  and  14 
Oct.  19  to  31 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

•  (e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 
(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 
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(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  for  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that 
officer  with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(d)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

(/)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the 
Trade  Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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WHAT  THE  CANADIAN  EXPORTER  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

The  meagre  information  frequently  furnished  by  Canadian  exporters  places 
a  serious  handicap  on  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  market  their 
products. 

A  general  statement,  therefore,  of  the  facts  about  the  exporter,  his  banking 
references,  whether  he  is  already  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  for  what  period 
and  to  what  extent,  are  some  of  the  essentials  which  should  be  given  in  the 
first  letter  either  to  the  Department  or  to  a  Trade  Commissioner,  particularly 
the  latter.  He  also  wants  general  data  about  the  commodity  which  the  exporter 
wishes  to  sell  in  that  particular  market,  noting  any  special  advantages  per- 
taining to  the  line  offered,  particularly  as  compared  with  well-known  articles 
of  the  same  type  from  other  countries.  He  also  wants  to  know  exactly  what 
the  manufacturer  is  himself  willing  to  do  to  place  his  goods  in  the  new  field: 
the  basis  on  which  sales  would  be  made  to  the  importer  or  on  which  goods 
could  be  offered  for  sale  by  a  recognized  agent,  and  the  commission  that  would 
be  paid  the  latter;  what  would  be  required  of  an  importing  house  or  agent  in 
order  to  obtain  the  agency  for  the  line;  whether  the  manufacturer  would  send 
consignment  stock  or  samples  and  in  what  quantity;  whether  he  is  prepared 
to  advertise  or  to  co-operate  in  advertising  and  to  what  extent;  the  facilities 
possessed  by  the  manufacturer  for  export  shipment,  and  the  kind  of  super- 
vision that  is  exercised  by  him  over  the  packing  of  goods  destined  for  a  distant 
market. 

PRICES 

Prices  should  never  be  quoted  from  an  interior  manufacturing  point  in 
Canada.  Where  quotations  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  are  not  practicable,  they 
should  be  given  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  prices  should 
be  quoted  c.i.f.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  foreign  buyer  has  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  charges  likely  to  be  incurred  if  quotations  are  f.o.b. 
cars  at  port  of  shipment  and  freight  rates  from  some  interior  point  in  Canada 
to  the  seaboard  are  unobtainable  in  foreign  countries.  He  has  no  means  of 
knowing  insurance  rates,  or  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  pre- 
miums. As  a  rule  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  quotation  of  an  outward  freight  rate 
at  an  inward  port,  as  the  general  practice  of  steamship  companies  is  to  refer  a 
request  for  a  freight  rate  from  (say)  Montreal  to  Auckland  to  the  agent  in  the 
former  city,  although  an  approximate  rate  may  be  quoted.  The  foreign  buyer 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  unless  prices  are  quoted  c.i.f. 

DISCOUNTS 

Discounts  should  be  printed,  or  typewritten,  preferably  on  a  folder  or  slip 
accompanying  the  catalogue.  In  submitting  an  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logue to  prospective  customers  the  importer  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  to  disclose  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  goods  are  offered  to  him. 

GROSS  AND  NET  WEIGHT 

A  knowledge  of  the  gross  and  net  weights  per  unit  quoted  is  essential. 
Without  these  the  prospective  purchaser  is  unable  to  estimate  laid  down  costs. 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED 

The  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  and  complete 
details  on  the  following  points  would  greatly  aid  the  Trade  Commissioners  in 
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the  intelligent  handling  of  inquiries  addressed  to  them  as  to  the  introduction 
and  subsequent  marketing  of  Canadian  goods  on  behalf  of  exporters: — 

1.  Cable  address,  code  used,  and  special  code  words  not  in  the  regular  code 

books. 

2.  Bankers'  references. 

3.  (a)  The  basis  on  which  prices  are  quoted,  whether  c.i.f.  main  foreign 

ports;  f.a.s.  Canadian  ports;  or  f.o.b.  vessel. 

(b)  Are  prices  in  Canadian  or  American  funds? 

(c)  If  prices  are  c.i.f.  and  transhipment  has  to  be  made,  are  such  items 

as  consular  charges  and  disbursements  at  port  of  transhipment 
and/or  unloading  for  account  of  buyer? 

4.  Are  quotations  firm,  or  subject  to  change  without  notice  due  to  fluctua- 

tions in  costs  of  raw  material? 

5.  On  what  quantity  basis  are  quotations  made?    Can  prices  be  reduced 

on  quantity  orders,  and  if  so  how  much? 

6.  Are  orders  subject  to  acceptance  by  exporter? 

7.  What  brand  do  lines  bear,  and  are  these  to  be  sold  under  this  brand  in 

foreign  markets? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  packing?   Heavy  wooden  crates,  boxes,  new  bags 

or  burlap? 

9.  Are  lines  stocked  and  available  for  immediate  shipment?    If  not,  how 

long  after  receipt  of  order  will  goods  go  forward? 

10.  What  are  your  terms?   Is  there  a  special  discount  for  cash? 

11.  What  is  the  gross  and  net  weight  in  pounds?    Measurement  in  cubic 

feet? 

With  the  foregoing  information  on  hand,  supplemented  by  recent  catalogues 
and  descriptive  literature,  and,  if  not  too  bulky,  samples — not  necessarily  a  full 
range — Trade  Commissioners  are  put  in  a  position  to  give  at  short  notice  the 
best  service  to  Canadian  exporters  and  can  either  place  them  in  communication 
with  reliable  importers  or  recommend  suitable  agents. 


PROPOSED  MARKING   OF  TOYS  AND   SPORTING  REQUISITIES 
ENTERING  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Standing  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926,  will  hold  an  inquiry 
on  October  26  and  27  to  consider  whether  imported  goods  of  the  following  classes 
and  descriptions  should  be  required  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin:  — 

Toys. 

Requisites  (except  clothing  and  footwear)  for  indoor  or  outdoor  sports  and  games 
including  table  and  parlour  games,  but  not  including  yachting,  rowing  and  sculling,  swim- 
ming, ice-skating,  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  horse  and  dog  racing,  motor-boating,  motoring, 
motor-cycling  and  cycling,  gliding  and  aeroplaning. 

Gymnastic  and  athletic  requisites. 

Frames  for  racquets  (tennis,  badminton,  and  other). 

Heads  for  golf  clubs. 

Leather  cases  for  footballs,  punch  balls,  water  polo  balls,  net  balls,  and  medicine  hulls. 
Wood  blades  for  "  ski." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Tariff  Changes  in  British  Supplementary  Budget 

Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that  the 
only  customs  changes  in  the  British  supplementary  budget  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 10  are  as  follows:  unmanufactured  tobacco  containing  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  moisture,  increased  by  8d.  per  pound  under  "  full  "  and  preferential 
tariffs,  other  classifications  being  increased  in  proportion;  hydrocarbon  oils, 
increase  of  2d.  per  gallon;  beer,  gravity  1,055  degrees,  increase  31s.  per  36 
gallons,  other  gravities  in  proportion.  The  foregoing  changes  are  effective  as 
from  September  11. 

The  former  duties  were: — 

Full  Preferential 
Kate  Rate 

I  nmanufacturecl  tobacco,  unstripped,  containing  10  lb.  or 

more  of  moisture  in  every  100-lb.  weight  thereof  .  .  lb.        8S-  iod.  6s.  9M. 

Same,  containing  less  than   10  lb.  of  moisture  in  every 

100-lb.  weight  thereof   lb.        9s.  9£d.  7s.  6|d. 

Unmanufactured   tobacco,   stripped,   containing   10   lb.  or 

more  of  moisture  in  every  100-lb.  weight  thereof  .  .  lb.       8s.  10£d.  6s.  9|d. 
Same,  containing  less  than  10  lb.  of  moisture  in  every  100- 
lb.  weight  thereof  lb.        gs  iod  7s.  6|d. 

Cigars  lb.       16s.  lOd.  12s.  lHd. 

Cigarettes  lb.        13s.  7d.  10s.  5M. 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead  lb.        12s.  lOd.  9s.  lOf d. 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead  manufactured  in  bond  lb.       lis.  2-^d.  8s.  7|d. 

Other  manufactured  tobacco  lb.       ns.  2-|d.  8s-  7|d. 

Snuff  containing  more  than  13  lb.  of  moisture  in  every 

100-lb.  weight  thereof  lb.        10s.  7d.  8s.  lfd. 

Snuff  not  containing  more  than  13  lb.  of  moisture  in  every 

100-lb.  weight  thereof  lb.       12s.  lOd.  9s.  10|d. 

Hydrocarbon  oils  per  gal.  6d. 

( There  is  provision  for  rebate  of  the  whole  duty  on 
oils  other  than  light  oils  when  delivered  for  home 
consumption.) 

Beer,  unspecified,  specific  gravity  worts  1055  degrees — for 

every  36  gallons   104s.  4d.  104s.  4d. 

and  so  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity 

The  preferential  rates  are  accorded  to  products  of  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  "  full  "  rates  apply  to  products  of  all  non-Empire 
countries. 

Egypt  Decreases  Duty  on  Motor  Car  Parts 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo,  cables 
that  Egyptian  tariff  item  804  (motor  cars  and  parts)  has  been  modified  as  from 
September  11  so  that  detached  parts  and  accesories  are  to  be  dutiable  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  item  originally  read:  "  Motor  cars  for  carrying  persons, 
goods,  or  other  purposes,  also  their  bodywork,  engines,  parts,  detached  pieces, 
accessories,  etc.,"  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Importation  of  Flour  into  Brazil  Prohibited 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
reports  that  Brazil  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  flour  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  from  August  26,  1931. 
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Belgian  Regulations  on  Nitric  (Azotic)  Products 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  writes 
that  by  a  Belgian  Royal  decree  of  August  17,  1931,  the  Belgian  Government 
subjects  the  importation  of  nitric  or  azotic  products,  fertilizers,  etc.,  to  a  special 
licence  obtainable  beforehand  from  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. A  detailed  list  of  the  products  affected  was  contained  in  a  decree  of 
August  20,  1931.  Firms  interested  may  obtain  further  information  as  to  the 
goods  affected  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  14 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  14,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  8,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


.Lipd.1  lbUIl .  

Nominal 

Nominal 

i 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ral 

September  8  September  14 

Australia  

 Pound 

4.8666 

$3.76474 

$3.7831 

.1407 

.14182 

.1418 

10 

.1390 

.1399 

.1403 

2* 

si 

u  2 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0298 

.0298 

5 

Denmark  , 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2687 

.2697 

4i 

g 

Finland . .  . 

.  Markka 

.0252 

.0253 

.0254 

.0392 

.0394 

.0395 

2 

.2382 

.2372 

.2372 

Q 

o 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4 .8666 

4.8847 

4.9031 

o 
y 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  

.4020 

.4051 

.4071 

o 

it 

.  1749 

.1759 

.1761 

8 

Italy  

.0526 

.0525 

.0528 

5^ 

.  1930 

.0178 

.0178 

!2680 

.2687 

.2697 

5 

1.0805 

.0447 

.0448 

7 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

8 

.0894 

.09109 

64 

.2680 

.2690 

.2699 

4 

.1930 

.1960 

.1967 

2 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0051 

1.0087 

.4244 

.2852 

.2837 

Brazil  

.1196 

.0633 

.0630 

Chile  

.1217 

.1218 

.1223 

7 

.9733 

.9712 

.9759 

7 

Mexico  

 Peso 

.4985 

.  4933 

.4944 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2792 

.2811 

7 

Venezuela  . . 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.1708 

.1714 

1.0342 

.4523 

.4539 

1.0000 

1.0057 

1 . 0093 

 Dollar 

.2420 

.2436 

.3650 

.3624 

.3637 

7 

.4985 

.4960 

.4978 

5.11 

.4020 

.4050 

.4065 

44 

 Tael 

.3040 

.3076 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4498 

.4514 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5654 

.5674 

British  Guiana 

 $1 

1.013 

1.0 1%4— 1.02%4 

1.0  U— 1.024 

 $J 

4  .8666 

4.S825 

4.900 

Other  British  West  Indies.. 

1.013 

1  .01 ''/ir,— 1.02% 

i   1 .  002 — -1 .0211i54 

Martinique  . .   .  . 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0394 

.  0395 

.0392 

.0391 

.  0395 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

5.0099 

5 . 0295 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
3F  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2017.  Grape  Juice. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  direct 
importers  ask  to  be  supplied  with  samples  and  net  c.i.f.  prices  of  grape  juice  packed  in 
standard-sized  bottles  for  retail  sale. 

2018.  Apples. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  act  as  agent  for  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
fresh  and  dried  apples. 

2019.  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  desires 
to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of  cheese,  onions,  potatoes,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

2020.  Salmon.— A  firm  in  France  desire  to  secure  the  representation  for  France  of  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  frozen  salmon. 

2021.  Dried  and  Pickled  Fish. — A  firm  in  Cap  Haitien,  Haiti,  wish  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  dried  and  pickled  fish. 

2022.  Flour;  Codfish;  Potatoes. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour,  codfish,  and  potatoes  (table  and  seed)  on  a  commission 
basis. 

2023.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Cap  Haitien,  Haiti,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of 
flour. 

2024.  Oleo  Oil. — Commission  agent  in  Athens  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporter  of  oleo  oil. 

Miscellaneous 

2025.  Cigars. — Commission  agent  in  Athens  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporter  of  cigars. 

2026.  Art  Silk  Piece  Goods. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturer  of  art  silk  piece  goods. 

2027.  Yarns. — Pure  wool  loose-knit  knitting  yarns  for  manufacture  of  ordinary  and 
worsted  sweaters,  pullovers,  and  bathing  suits.  Samples  and  prices  f.o.b.  New  York  on 
cones  and  cheese  required  by  Trade  Commissioner,  Lima,  Peru.  Samples  of  type  ol  yam 
on  file  at  Department. 

2028.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  West  African  trading  company,  with  offices  in  the  North 
of  England,  wish  to  receive  offers  on  rubber  footwear  for  sale  in  West  Africa. 
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2029.  Maple  Skewers. — A  London  firm  of  woodenware  importers  wish  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  who  is  open  to  undertake  the  export  of  maple 
skewers,  and  invite  samples  and  quotations  from  interested  firms. 

2030.  Dimension  Timber. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  on  100,000  sets  of 
dimension  timber.    Specifications  on  application  to  the  Department. 

2031.  Raw  Sulphate  Lye. — A  commission  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  is  anxious  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  raw  sulphate  lye,  which  is  the 
refuse  from  sulphate  pulp  mills. 

2032.  Hurricane  Lanterns. — A  West  African  trading  company,  with  offices  in  the 
North  of  England,  wish  to  receive  offers  on  hurricane  lanterns  for  sale  in  West  Africa. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Sept.  25;  Montrose,  Oct.  8  and  Nov.  12;  Beaverbrae,  Oct. 
23;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  County  Line,  Sept.  28. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  3; 
Ninian,  Dominion  Line,  Oct.  10. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Sept.  21;  Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  7,  both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  Sept.  23;  Hagen,  Oct.  7 — both  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Sept.  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  9;  Sulairia,  Oct.  15 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Oct.  2;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Augsburg,  Sept.  23;  Hagen,  Oct.  7 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Lista,  County  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  15;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  25 
and  Oct.  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  2  and  30;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  9;  Montclare, 
Nov.  6 — .all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Oct.  2;  Antonia,  Oct.  15— both  Cunard  Line; 
Laurentic,  Sept.  26  and  Nov.  6;   Doric,  Oct.  10 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  30;  Beaverford,  Oct.  2  and  Nov.  6;  Beaver- 
burn,  Oct.  9;   Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;   Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  1;  Man- 
chester Division,  Oct.  8;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  15 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Oct.  2;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  16 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  County  Line,  Sept.  22, 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Sept.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  3. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Sept.  25;   Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  9 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Sept.  29;  Consul  Horn, 
Oct.  14 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Clathcart,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  2. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  26. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrre-Miquelon.—Flemus,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  9  and  23- (also 
calls  at  North  Sydney);  Hansi,  Oct.  1,  15  and  29— both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Sept.  21  and  Oct.  5;  New  Northland,  Sept. 
30— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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From  Toronto 

To  St.  .John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland^Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  22  (also  calls  at  Newfoundand  South  Coast  ports). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  6;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24 — both  Furness  Line;  Baltic, 
White  Star  Line,  Dec.  6;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  23;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  9;  Man- 
chester Merchant,  Oct.  30 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  21;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  23;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Sept.  28;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  5;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  10 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — London  Citizen,  Sept.  21  and  Nov.  2;  London  Exchange,  Oct.  5;  London 
Corporation,  Oct.  19;  Cairnvalona,  Oct.  216* — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Sept.  28; 
Maryland,  Oct.  5 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line;   Minnetonka,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  30;  Drottningholm,  Oct.  5  and  Dec.  4; 
Gripsholm,  Nov.  12  and  Dec.  10— all  Swedish-American  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  26;  Pennland,  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  8 — 
both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Havre. — Minnewaska,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Sept.  28;  Norwegian,  White  Star 
Line,  Sept.  30;  Pennland,  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  8;   Westernland,  Oct.  25— both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  6  and  20;  Nerissa,  Sept.  29  and  Oct. 
13;  Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  6— all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Oct. 
6;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Oct.  1,  15  and  29  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports);  Farnorth,  Oct.  3; 
Sambro,  Sept.  26  and  Oct.  10 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barhados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Sept.  29;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  13 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Sept.  24;  Champlaiu, 
Oct.  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Sept.  21 ;  Oathcarfc  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti),  Oct.  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Oct.  14  and  Nov.  11;  Calabria,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  28 — both 
Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados.  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demarara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Oct.  4;  Consul  Horn,  Oct. 
19 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Cardiff,  Avonmouth  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Leyland  Line,  Sept,  22. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept,  26  and  Oct,  14  and  28. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-cs-Saiaaiu. 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth,  American  and  Indian  SIS.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  Si. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — -Lady  Drake,  Sept.  21 ;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct,  5 
— both  Canadian  National. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Ensle}^  City  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  & 
Son.  Sept.  27;  Modavia,  Oct.  28;  Gregalia,  Nov.  11— all  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (also  call 
at  Glasgow)  ;  Trojan  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Hamburg. — Gothic  Star  (also  calls  at  Newcastle),  Oct.  15;  Doric 
Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam),  Oct.  24 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.. 
Oct.  21. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Tacoma  Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam). 
Sept.  29;  Royal  Star,  Oct.  18;  Viking  Star  (also  calls  at  Havre),  Oct.  28 — all  American 
Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Eagle,  Dinswall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  25. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Oct.  6  (also  calls  at  Miike  and 
Hongkong) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Sept.  25  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsing- 
tao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai) ;  Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  9 
(also  calls  at  Osaka  and  Dairen). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  ''also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  10;  Empress  of 
Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  .  Harbour,  Tacoma 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Oct.  10  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Sept.  21 ;  Africa  Maru,  Oct.  27 
both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka) ;  Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  1 ;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  15 
— both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong), 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Le'gaspi. — Diana, 
American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — Bonnington  Court,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  Sept.  24. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aoranci,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Oct.  14. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  Oct.  4; 
Salawati,  Nov.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttclton  and  Dunedin. — Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co., 
Ltd.,  November;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co,  Oct.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Nelson), 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Oct.  1. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and,  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  Sept.  27;  Loch 
Monar,  Oct.  11;  Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  25;  Nebraska,  Nov.  9— all  North  Pacinc 
Coast  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg. — Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Nictheroy,  Nov.  2 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Oct.  5;  Knute  Nelson,  Oct. 
13 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for -all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian,  Baltic 
and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  3;  Pacific  Ranger.  Oct.  17;  Pacific  Reliance,  Oct. 
31— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Sept.  29;  Los  Angeles, 
Oct.  13;  Tacoma,  Oct.  20 — all  Hamburg-American  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment 
at  Hamburg  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Levant,  Black  Sea  and  African  ports, 
and  at  Cristobel  to  West  and  North  Coast  of  South  America). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Johnson  Line.  Oct.  16. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Piave,  Oct.  2; 
Feltre,  Oct.  21;  California,  Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15* — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes  accepted 
with  transhipment  to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antvjerp, — Wyoming,  Oct.  2;  San  Francisco,  Oct.  17; 
Winnipeg,  Oct.  30;   Wisconsin,  Nov.  12 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  13;  Taranger,  Oct.  28 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line  (will  also  call  at  other 
East  Coast  South  American  ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Sanlos: — West  Mahwah,  Oct.  15;  West  Camargo, 
Oct.  30 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Sept.  23;  Point  Bonita, 
Oct.  24— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — 
Brynje,  Sept.  22;  Oakworth,  Oct.  25— both  Canadian  Transport  Co,  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — W7est  Honaker,  second 
half  of  September;  West  Cusseta  (also  calls  at  Algoa  Bay),  October-November — both 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CON  DENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indics-Bcrmuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (19J0).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Pacitic  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  "the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscriber  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  la  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia:  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland:  France:  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico:  Netherlands  East  Indies; 
New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Vene- 
zuela. (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  ©f  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa:  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Trice  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Prioc  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930;.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal).  Prices,  *ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain 

Office — 'Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.; 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  Th« 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address. 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil. 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  Nortn 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Phil  ippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East 
Calcutta.    CabU  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Canadian) : 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  {cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30,  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

f.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.C.  Box  84.  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4.  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— -Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 

Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Sew  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette.  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged:— 

Mr.  Watson 


Victoria  Sept.  28  and  29 

Vancouver  Oct.  1  and  2 


Regina  Oct. 

Montreal  Oct. 


to  20 


Mr.  Strong 

Toronto  (Newmarket,  London  Oct.    9  and  10 

Owen  Sound,  Goderich)  Sept.  24-Oct.  2  Windsor  (Walkerville)   . .  Oct.  15 

Hamilton  (St.  Catharines,  Vancouver    (New  West- 
Paris,  Thorold,  Gait)  . .  Oct.    5  and  6  minster,  Victoria  and 

Kitchener  (Stratford,  Vernon)  Nov  2-14 

Guelph)  Oct.    7  and  8 


Mr.  Palmer 


Victoria  Sept.  28  to  30 

Vernon  Oct.  2 

Kelowna  Oct.  3 

Trail  Oct.  5 

Calgary  Oct.  7  and  8 


Regina  Oct.  10 

Brandon  Oct.  12 

Winnipeg  Oct.  13  and  14 

Toronto  Oct.  19  to  31 


Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN   GOODWILL  SHIP 

ki  a  result  of  the  new  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
under  which  substantial  reciprocal  preferences  are  provided,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  Canadian'  National  Steamships  whereby  the  Canadian  Con- 
structor (10,500  tons)  will  be  a  goodwill  ship  sailing  from  the  final  port  of  call 
in  Australia  on  September  6,  and  arriving  at  Montreal  on  October  17.  The 
Australian  cargo  will  comprise  a  comprehensive  variety  of  Australian  products, 
lor  the  sale  of  which  opportunities  have  been  opened  up  as  a  result  of  the  treaty. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  Canadian  Constructor  will  return  as  a  good- 
will ship  from  Canada  to  Australia,  leaving  Montreal  on  October  25.  A  special 
committee  has  been  formed  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (the 
Honourable  H.  H.  Stevens),  comprising  representatives  of  the  various  Cana- 
dian organizations  concerned,  which  committee  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  return  Canadian  cargo  to  Australia. 

The  committee  desire  to  stress  the  unique  opportunity  which  is  presented 
by  the  goodwill  steamer  for  Canadian  exporters  to  open  up  trade  with  Australia 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  substantial  concessions  provided  under  the  treaty. 

A  very  large  range  of  Canadian  products  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  conceded  the  Australian  British  preferential  tariff  rates,  which  means  that 
the  bulk  of  Canadian  exports  to  Australia  will  enter  that  country  at  the  same 
tariff  rates  as  those  applied  to  the  British  Isles  and  with  a  very  substantial 
preference  over  all  foreign  countries.  This  creates  an  opportunity  never  before 
presented  to  Canada  of  further  developing  the  Australian  market,  as  hitherto 
most  Canadian  goods  have  been  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  depressed  conditions  have 
existed  in  Australia  for  some  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1931,  the  Commonwealth  reported 
a  very  satisfactory  surplus  of  exports  over  imports,  amounting  to  $100,000,000. 
The  governmental  budget  position  has  also  very  materially  improved,  and  exist- 
ing exchange  discount  and  financial  restrictions  are  regarded  as  temporary,  and 
likely  to  be  relieved  before  long.  It  is  noteworthy  that  notwithstanding  those 
financial  conditions  which  have  existed  for  some  time,  other  countries  have  been 
doing  a  substantial  business  with  Australia.  It  has  been  officially  estimated 
that  Australia  will  import  $500,000,000  worth  of  goods  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  notwithstanding  the  depression.  The  goodwill  ship  idea  has  been  con- 
ceived to  afford  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  to  set  about  getting  a  share 
of  this  business. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  available  and  the  national  importance  of  the 
project,  the  committee  urge  that  exporters  and  prospective  exporters  should  give 
this  proposal  their  immediate  consideration  and  support  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  will  be  fully  representative  of  Canadian  industry. 

An  office  has  been  opened  to  handle  all  details  in  connection  with  the 
goodwill  ship,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cosgrove,  of  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition 
Commission,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has  charge  of  space  commit- 
ments. All  inquiries  regarding  new  agency  connections,  steamer  space,  freight 
rates,  preferential  duties,  assembly,  packing,  insurance,  should  be  addressed  to 
"  Canadian  Australian  Goodwill  Ship  c/o  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1404  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto. 

Exporters  are  advised  that  the  regular  steamship  sailings  which  have  been 
maintained  from  Canadian  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  to  Australia  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 
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CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN    TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
writes  as  follows  under  date  August  20  on  the  Canadian-Australian  Trade 
Agreement: — 

Warm  welcome  has  been  extended  generally  to  the  Canadian-Australian 
Trade  Agreement,  offering  as  it  does  immediate  trade  advantages  to  both  coun- 
tries. It  is  recognized  that  it  will  encourage  mutual  intercourse  and  advantage, 
and  is  solidly  significant  of  closer  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the 
interest  of  both  parties  to  the  treaty  being  obviously  served  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  office  both  from  prospective 
importers  of  Canadian  products  and  exporters  of  Australian  produce,  but  as 
the  agreement  only  came  so  recently  into  force  most  of  these  inquiries  are  of  a 
tentative  character. 

Adverse  exchange,  the  desire  of  importers  to  keep  stocks  down  to  the  barest 
minimum,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  certain  goods  make  importers 
naturally  slow  and  careful  in  their  commitments.  Exporters  are  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  trade  which  will  be  materially  helped  by  the 
agreement. 

This  season's  citrus  crop  in  Australia  has  been  a  very  prolific  one  and  the 
quality  first-class.  Already  25,000  cases  of  oranges  wrapped  in  Canadian  tissue 
and  packed  in  Canadian  hemlock  boxes  have  been  shipped.  The  Canadian 
National  Steamship  11  goodwill  "  ship,  the  Canadian  Constructor,  leaving  here 
in  September,  has  booked  130,000  cases  of  canned  fruit  (including  50,000  cases 
of  canned  pineapple),  300  bales  of  wool  and  wool  tops,  500  cases  of  gelatine, 
100  tons  of  peanuts,  80,000  cases  of  dried  fruit,  and  other  cargo  comprising 
butter,  fruits,  timber,  veneers,  rabbits,  oranges,  and  wine. 

Other  inquiries  received  relate  to  Australian  hardwoods,  fruit  pulp,  maize, 
tallow,  oleine,  hides,  eucalyptus  oil,  canned  meats,  rabbits  and  rabbit  skins, 
sausage  casings,  beef  and  mutton,  and  lamb  and  pork. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  24,  1931. — While  there  has  been  no  recent  improvement 
in  Australia's  trading  position,  it  should  be  remembered  that  June,  July  and 
August  comprise  the  mid-winter  period  and  are  the  dullest  business  months  in 
the  year.  These  months  include  the  end  of  the  financial  year  with  its  attendant 
stocktaking,  balancing  of  accounts,  and  adjustments.  It  is  also  the  dead  winter 
period  in  most  farming,  fruit-growing  and  pastoral  districts. 

This  season  has  been  so  abnormally  wet  over  many  parts  of  the  country 
that  trade  in  many  areas  was  for  a  period  completely  stopped  by  reason  of 
floods,  submerged  roads  and  consequent  suspension  of  traffic. 

With  the  near  advent  of  spring  there  are  some  indications  of  at  least  a 
oiodest  revival  in  trade,  and  the  new  Canadian-Australian  Trade  Agreement- 
effective  on  August  3,  has  caused  a  revival  in  inquiries  from  importers  of  goods 
and  products  analogous  to  those  made  and  produced  in  the  Dominion  hitherto 
imported  into  Australia  from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ENTIRE  AUSTRALIAN  INTERNAL  DEBT 

A  new  principle  is  involved  in  the  Commonwealth  Conversion  Loan  scheme 
in  the  attempt  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  the  securities  representing  the  internal 
debt  into  three  rates  of  interest  and  ten  maturity  dates.  The  conversion,  cover- 
ing the  whole  debt  by  one  consolidation,  is  being  made  without  regard  to 
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market  conditions,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  reduction  in  interest  rendered  necessary 
by  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Approximately,  the  annual  interest 
payable  on  Australia's  internal  debt  is  distributed  in  these  proportions: — 


On  Commonwealth  stock   £12,200,000 

On  state  stock   16,800,000 


Total   £29,000,000 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  stock  domiciled  in  Australia,  with  par 
ticular  reference  to  where  it  is  domiciled: — 

Commonwealth  stock  inscribed  at  Commonwealth  bank   £210,000,000 

Commonwealth  treasury  bonds  held  for  safe  custody  at  banks 

and  savings  banks   100,000,000 

Commonwealth  treasury  bonds  in  hands  of  owners   35,000,000 

Commonwealth  securities  issued  for  states  and  registered  at  state 

treasuries   25,000,000 

Short-dated  treasury  bills  held  by  banks   22,000,000 

Commonwealth  securities  registered  in  Commonwealth  treasury  8,000,000 


Total  Commonwealth  securities   £400,000,000 

Balance  of  state  debts  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  £156,000,000 


Total  Commonwealth  and  state  debts  domiciled  in  Australia  £556,000,000 
THE  AUSTRALIAN   CONVERSION  LOAN 

The  total  amount  of  Australia's  internal  debt — Federal  and  States — is  given 
at  £556,000,000  (say  $2,702,160,000),  for  which  a  conversion  loan  closes  on 
August  31. 

The  rates  of  interest  payable  on  the  new  securities  will  be  reduced  as  fol- 
lows:— 

(a)  4  per  cent  as  regards  securities  now  bearing  more  than  5  per  cent. 

(6)  3|  per  cent  as  regards  securities  now  bearing  5  per  cent  (4  per  cent  securities  may 

be  issued  at  a  discount  if  desired), 
(c)  3  per  cent  as  regards  securities  now  bearing  less  than  5  per  cent  (4  per  cent  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  at  a  discount  if  desired). 
Where  the  above  rates  do  not  exactly  represent  a  reduction  of  22^  per  cent,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  adjusted  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of  the  new  securities. 

The  new  securities  will  be  repaid  at  par  on  maturity  dates  extending  from 
December,  1938,  to  September,  1961. 

As  this  mail  closes,  the  success  of  the  conversion  loan  appears  to  be  assured 
as  applications  received  aggregate  over  £290,000,000,  and  on  the  closing  date 
at  August  31  it  is  hoped  the  balance  of  £266,000,000  will  have  been  applied  for. 

Preference  in  allotment  of  earlier  maturities  will  be  given  to  small  holders, 
and  where  the  existing  holdings  exceed  £1,000  these  will  be  subdivided  into  mul- 
tiples of  £1,000  into  ten  equal  amounts,  and  one  of  these  will  be  allotted  to  each 
of  the  ten  maturity  dates. 

AUSTRALIAN  LOANS   PAYABLE  OVERSEAS 

In  addition  to  the  internal  conversion  loan,  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Government  overseas  loans  (mainly  payable  in  London)  maturing  from  1932 
to  1942  are  set  out  in  a  statement,  prepared  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician, 
as  follows: — 

Maturing  1932-33 

1933-  34 

1934-  35 

1935-  36 

1936-  37 

1937-  38 

1938-  39 

1939-  40 

1940-  41 

1941-  42 


£119,351,000 


£  12.993.000 
13,713.000 
15,603.000 
14.312.000 

3,410.000 
1.000 

2,520.000 

5.607.000 
48.720.000 

2.466.000 
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To  June  30,  1930,  the  total  overseas  indebtedness  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
States  was  given  at  £573,628,535. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE   OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH   AND  STATES 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments 
for  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  (i.e.  July)  disclose  deficits  in  each  instance. 
The  following  return  sets  out  the  position: — 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £5,494,000  £6,334,000       £  840,000 

New  South  Wales   2,462,412  2,772,644  310,232 

Victoria   1,310,337  2,397,807  1,087,470 

Queensland   879,104  938,005  58,901 

South  Australia   671,480  1,106,144  434,664 

Western  Australia   451,054  795,469  344,415 

Tasmania   200,971  272,113  71,142 


Combined  deficit  for  July,  1931   £  3,146.824 

$15,293,564 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — With  less  than  four  million  bushels  of  last  season's  wheat  unsold, 
Australia  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  factor  in  the  world's  markets  at  this 
period  when  the  harvest  is  being  garnered  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Fortunately  for  Australia,  unusually  large  orders  from  China  (in  particular) 
and  Japan  have  not  only  had  the  effect  of  holding  domestic  prices  firm,  but  the 
sustained  demand  caused  prices  to  advance  from  time  to  time.  Approximately 
750,000  tons  of  wheat  have  already  been  sold  to  China,  and  some  650,000  tons 
to  Japan,  of  which  about  175,000  tons  have  yet  to  be  shipped. 

Australia  will  enter  the  coming  wheat  export  season  (as  from  December  1) 
with  practically  no  carry-over,  largely  caused  by  the  demand  from  the  Orient. 
The  exchange  premium  in  Australia  gives  wheat  growers  an  apparent  gain  of 
about  64d.  (13  cents)  per  bushel  on  all  wheat  exported. 

In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  years,  the  exports  of 
Australian  wheat  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  August  17  were:  1928-29, 
76,216,335  bushels;   1929-30,  36,523,774  bushels;   1930-31,  115,972,167  bushels. 

To-day's  quotation  on  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  is  nominally  2s.  5d.  (59 
cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  main  ports. 

Flour. — Exports  of  Australian  flour  have  continued  upon  an  entirely  unre- 
munerative  basis  to  milling  companies.  The  mills  have  generally  drastically 
reduced  operations,  and  hold  heavy  stocks  of  flour.  For  the  time  being  Egypt 
is  not  inquiring,  and  the  rates  ruling  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  so  low  that 
Australian  millers  are  not  interested  in  that  market.  The  only  regular  flour 
business  is  in  shipments  to  Java  and  adjacent  islands,  for  which  excellent  freight 
services  are  available. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  of  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  130  pounds  gross   5    0  ($24  33) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   5    5  (  25  54) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   5  15  (  27  98) 

Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  Australian  flour  since  August  17,  1931, 
compare  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  years  as  follows:  1928-29,  405,741 
tons;  1929-30,  320,946  tons;  1930-31,  361,402  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — There  has  been  little  change  in  oversea  freight  rates  on 
wheat  and  flour  and  plenty  of  tonnage  is  available.  A  recent  charter  was  that 
of  a  motor-ship  to  load  bulk  wheat  at  Sydney  in  September  for  Shanghai  at  a 
freight  rate  of  15s.  ($3.65)  per  ton. 
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IMPORTED  DAIRY  PRODUCE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Dtjclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
better 

London.  September  12,  1931 According  to  the  thirty-seventh  annual  review 
of  the  imported  dairy  produce  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  vear  ended 
.lime  30,  1931,  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  imports  into  the  United' Kingdom  of  butter  amounted  to  360,254 
tons,  as  compared  with  323,650  tons  in  1929-30,  or  an  increase  of  11-3  per 
cent.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  advance  is  credited  to  British  Empire 
countries.  Irish  supplies  were  less,  but  to  compensate  for  this,  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  made  record  shipments.  Australia  consigned  62,356  tons 
against  41,157  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  New  Zealand  87,493  tons  against 
65.496  tons.  Canada  made  a  welcome  reappearance  in  the  market,  contributing 
a  few  thousand  packages;  the  exact  official  figures  are  not  available  at  the 
moment.  As  a  whole,  the  British  Dominions  exported  27  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  foreign  imports  of  butter  declined  to  185,584  tons 
as  compared  with  186,217  tons  in  1929-30.  All  foreign  sources  of  supply  showed 
decreases  with  the  exception  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Denmark,  which 
furnished  5,654  tons  and  6,226  tons  respectively  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Home  production  of  butter  is  believed  to  have  been  about  normal. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  stocks  in  store  at  the  end  of 
June  were  very  much  smaller  than  twelve  months  before.  It  indicates  that  in 
spite  of  the  unparalleled  trade  situation,  the  quantity  of  butter  eaten  by  the 
people  of  this  country  was  at  least  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  any  other  year. 

In  explanation  of  this  position,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  retail 
jprice  of  butter  had  been  brought  down  to  a  level  at  which  it  entered  into 
competition  with  margarine,  the  trade  in  which  would  appear  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  inroads  of  butter.  Throughout  the  year  the  policy  of  butter 
importers  was  to  clear  their  shipments  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival, 
even  at  the  cost  of  heavy  reductions  in  prices,  and  as  a  result,  notwithstanding 
continuously  excessive  supplies,  there  was  no  undue  accumulation  of  stocks. 
Messrs.  Weddel  state  that  butter  producers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who 
have  been  deploring  the  unprofitable  prices  at  which  their  goods  have  been 
sold  should  not  forget  that  if  these  price  reductions  had  not  been  made  promptly 
and  progressively,  a  large  proportion  of  their  last  season's  butter  might  still 
be  in  cold  storage  and  unsaleable,  except  at  a  still  greater  sacrifice. 

The  average  prices  for  the  vear  for  the  various  descriptions  of  butter  were: 
Danish,  138s.  7d.  per  cwt.;  New  Zealand,  119s.  5d.;  Australian.  116s.  8d.;  Irish. 
123s.  l.Od.;  Argentine,  116s.  5d.;  and  Siberian,  135s. 

CHEESE 

Importations  of  cheese  from  all  sources  aggregated  152,888  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  145,751  tons  in  1929-30 — an  increase  of  7,137  tons  or  4-9  per  cent. 
New  Zealand's  contribution  of  96,602  tons  was  10,140  tons  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  Australia  increased  her  total  by  2,089  tons,  while  Canada 
sent  3,398  tons  less.  Foreign  consignments  showed  little  variation  from  a 
year  ago. 

The  course  of  trade  in  cheese  was  rather  different  from  the  experience  in 
butter.  Apart  from  the  limited  quantity  of  the  very  finest  matured  Canadian 
cheese  which  up  to  now  has  commanded  a  special  market  of  its  own,  circum- 
stances were  adverse  to  the  sale- of  cheese,  and  the  difficulties  were  accentuated 
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by  the  poor  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  consignments.  While  the  total 
imports  were  heavier  than  ever,  the  demand  was  hampered  by  cold  weather  as 
well  as  by  the  universal  trade  depression.  Cheese  was  nearly  always  a  difficult 
commodity  to  sell  in  any  quantity,  and  buyers  were  usually  disinclined  to  enter 
into  commitments  except  at  under  the  ruling  value. 

The  above  situation  caused  prices  to  fall  to  an  almost  unprecedentedly  low 
level.  A  considerable  part  of  the  imports  are  stated  to  have  been  absorbed,  by 
manufacturers  of  "  packet  "  or  "  loaf  "  cheese. 

The  average  price  of  Canadian  cheese  was  78s.  per  cwt.  as  compared  with 
G4s.  4d.  for  New  Zealand.  These  values  are  about  23  per  cent  below  those 
current  in  1929-30. 

Notes  on  Various  Sources  of  Supply 

CANADA 

In  a  discussion  of  the  butter  situation  in  Canada,  Messrs.  Weddel  state  that 
the  fall  in  imports  into  the  Dominion  of  butter  which  was  apparent  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March,  1931,  was  due  mostly  to  increased  domestic  production,  and 
partly  to  the  increased  utilization  of  stocks  in  store — as  shown  in  the  figures 
of  stocks  at  the  end  of  March — namely,  6.782,131  pounds  as  compared  with 
12,503,563  pounds  twelve  months  before. 

The  review  draws  special  attention  to  the  exports  of  Canadian  butter  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  last.  The  opinion  is 
expressed,  however,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  quantity  which 
may  be  stored  in  the  Dominion  during  the  summer  will  be  a  sufficient  supple- 
ment to  current  production  during  the  coming  winter  to  fill  domestic  require- 
ments without  further  imports. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  dairy  herds  of  New  Zealand,  combined 
with  favourable  weather  conditions  during  the  spring  months,  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  record  production  in  1929-30  would  be  surpassed  last  season.  A 
dry  spell,  however,  during  December  and  January  seriously  affected  the  position, 
and  the  final  results  showed  only  a  slight  gain  over  the  previous  year. 

Recently  butter  has  shown  a  better  return  to  producers  than  cheese  and  if 
this  continues  it  is  likely  that  many  dual-plant  factories  at  the  beginning  of  next 
>eason  will  again  make  butter  instead  of  cheese. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of  some  of  the 
arrivals  of  New  Zealand  cheese,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  to  restore  the  good  name  for  quality  and  flavour  which  New  Zealand 
cheese  previously  enjoyed. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Australian  season  produced  an  abundant  supply  of -dairy  produce,  and 
exports  were  on  a  high  level,  49,000  boxes  of  butter  going  forward  to  Canada. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  shippers 
and  the  steamship  owners  under  which  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  freight 
rate  was  agreed  to,  with  the  usual  rebate  of  2-J  per  cent  in  the  event  of  the 
total  shipments  exceeding  30,000  tons.  In  view  of  the  Australian  currency  posi- 
tion, this  turned  out  to  be  an  exceedingly  favourable  arrangement  from  the 
shippers'  standpoint. 

Dairying  is  still  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture  in  Australia,  and 
increased  production  is  probable  next  year  unless  bad  weather  conditions  are 
experienced. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Product  ion  in  Argentina  during  the  season  was  on  a  better  scale.  There  is 
still  a  considerable  amount  of  irregularity,  even  amongst  well-known  brands, 
but  Messrs.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  gratified  to  report  that  the  general  level 
of  quality  of  Argentine  butter  has  shown  marked  improvement  in  recent  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1930,  there  were  heavy  accumulations  of  Argentine 
butter  in  cold  store  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  bulk  of  which  consisted  of  con- 
signments held  up  on  instructions  from  shippers.  Unfortunately,  the  market, 
instead  of  recovering  as  anticipated  by  the  exporters,  weakened,  and  most  of  the 
stored  butter,  which  was  rapidly  deteriorating  in  condition,  had  to  be  sacrificed 
at  a  heavy  loss  as  compared  with  the  prices  obtainable  on  arrival.  The  lesson 
was  apparently  taken  to  heart,  because  there  have  been  practically  no  hold-up 
of  shipments  during  the  current  season. 

SIBERIA 

The  total  export  of  butter  from  Russia  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30  last  amounted  to  15,533  tons  as  compared  with  17,723  tons  in  1929-30, 
32,098  tons  in  1928-29,  and  34,205  tons  in  1927-28.  The  reduction  in  exports  is 
stated  to  be  due  to  the  increase  in  home  consumption,  coupled  with  a  slight 
decrease  in  production. 

The  coming  year  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  in  production  as  a  result 
of  reorganization,  but  as  the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  country  will  entail 
a  heavier  home  consumption,  a  large  development  in  export  trade  is  not  likely. 

Messrs.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  record  steady  improvement  in  respect  to  cold 
storage  and  the  quality  of  exported  butter. 


PACKING-HOUSE   PRODUCTS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  3,  1931. — The  collapse  of  grain  prices  and  the  spur  of 
economic  necessity  have  turned  the  mind  of  the  Western  farmer  towards  greater 
diversity  in  his  production.  There  has  already  been  a  big  increase  in  egg  and 
butter  production,  and  it  seems  that  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  produce  live 
stock  as  well  in  much  greater  numbers  in  order  to  market  some  part  of  their 
grain  crops  to  the  greatest  advantage  through  this  medium. 

A  knowledge  of  the  most  promising  export  markets  for  fresh  and  frozen 
meats  and  other  packing-house  products  is  essential  to  enable  them  to  direct 
their  efforts  in  the  right  channels,  and  it  is  to  Great  Britain  that  producers 
naturally  turn  in  the  first  instance  for  an  outlet  for  food  products.  Live  cattle 
are  already  moving  regularly  in  moderate  volume  to  Birkenhead  and  Glasgow 
after  a  blank  period  of  some  years  when  better  prices  were  obtained  in  the 
United  States. 

The  collapse  of  prices,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  grain  alone,  but 
embraces  practically  all  commodities,  including  those  under  review  here,  and 
it  remains  to  be  determined  by  the  producers  and  packing  houses  whether  the 
prices  now  being  realized  in  this  open  market  are  high  enough  to  be  profitable 
to  the  Canadian  trade. 

This  report  deals  with  Scotland  alone,  the  volume  of  whose  imports  repre- 
sents probably  about  14  per  cent  of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  where  condi- 
tions in  this  trade  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 
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BACON  AND  HAMS 

Bacon  supplies  for  Scotland  come  chiefly  from  Continental  Europe.  Den- 
mark is  the  largest  of  these  exporters,  but  regular  supplies  also  come  from 
Holland  and  Sweden,  the  shipments  from  all  these  countries  being  landed  at 
Leith  (Edinburgh),  on  the  East  Coast.  Shipments  from  Poland  and  Lithuania 
(a  practically  negligible  amount  for  Scotland)  arrive  through  the  English  ports 
of  Newcastle  and  Hull. 

The  following  figures,  extracted  from  the  Clyde  and  Forth  bill  of  entry, 
give  an  idea  of  the  increased  shipments  of  bacon  into  Scotland  from  Denmark 
and  Holland  during  the  past  six  years.  In  1925  the  average  weekly  shipment 
from  Denmark  to  Leith  was  465  bales;  in  1928,  1,248  bales;  in  1930,  1,779 
bales;  and  in  1931  (for  the  first  seven  months),  3,080  bales.  Shipments  from 
Holland  in  1930  averaged  560  bales  per  week,  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1931  696  bales.  While  these  figures  are  only  approximate,  they  illustrate  the 
growth  of  imports  from  continental  countries  in  recent  years.  In  addition, 
there  have  also  been  some,  if  minor,  arrivals  at  Glasgow  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  latterly  from  South  Africa. 

The  reasons  for  these  increases  are  not  hard  to  find.  Not  only  have  imports 
during  this  period  fallen  off  enormously  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Irish  Free  State,  but  Scotland  is  consuming  far  more  bacon  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  Scottish  people — more  particularly  in 
Glasgow — have  taken  to  bacon.  Ham  rather  than  bacon  used  to  be  consumed. 
In  addition,  bacon  curing  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art  in  Denmark,  and  they 
have  catered  in  every  way  to  the  British  market.  In  the  case  of  Holland,  the 
supplies  of  bacon  to  this  market  have  increased  enormously  since  the  time, 
about  five  years  ago,  when  hog  carcasses  were  prohibited  entry  from  that  country 
as  a  result  of  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  traced  to  that  source. 

Proximity  is  another  factor  which  greatly  helps  the  trade  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Two  ships  carrying  bacon  arrive  at  Leith  every  Sunday  afternoon  or 
evening — one  from  Copenhagen,  the  other  from  provincial  ports  and  Holland. 
The  bacon  is  landed  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  arrives  in  Glasgow  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland  on  Monday  afternoon.  It  is  smoked,  and  put  in  store, 
and  distributed  to  the  trade  on  Wednesday,  and  sold  to  the  public  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  or  until  the  next  arrival  is  on  the  market.  Only  such 
clockwork  regularity  of  shipments  and  assured  supplies  can  enable  Canada 
seriously  to  compete  with  this  enormous  and  well-organized  trade. 

The  "  Wiltshire  "  cut  is  what  is  wanted  in  Scotland.  The  demand  is  exclu- 
sively for  what  is  known  as  No.  1  leanest  selection,  tire  sides  averaging  45-50, 
50-55,  and  55-60  pounds.   Shipments  should  be  in  bales  of  four  sides  to  the  bale. 

There  are  considerable  variations  in  price,  but  the  following  landed  prices 
will  give  an  approximation  of  those  ruling  at  the  moment:  Danish,  70s.  to  72s. 
per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  (15  cents  per  pound) ;  Dutch,  61s.  to  64s.  (13  cents  per 
pound) ;  Swedish,  62s.  to  66s.  (13  to  14  cents  per  pound) ;  Polish,  58s.  (12  cents 
per  pound). 

A  study  of  prices  is  most  interesting,  and  below  is  worked  out  an  average 
figure  for  each  of  the  years  1928,  1929,  and  1930,  and  for  July.  1931.  It  will 
be  noted  that  prices,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  have  advanced  since 
July. 

July.  1031     July,  1030      July,  1020    July,  1028 


Per  Cwt.  of  112  Lbs. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Swedish                                           56  5  87  11  105    0  84  6 

Danish                                               60  5  00    4  100    5  04  1 

Dutch                                                54  3  80    2  102    0  87  4 

United  States                                    61  7  87    6  00    0  80  0 

Irish  Free  State                                77  4  105    2  112    2  00  5 

Canadian                                         60  11  08    6  103  11  89  4 
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From  the  above  table  it  may  be  seen  that  Canadian  bacon  in  1930  and  to 
date  in  1931  has  been  at  a  premium  of  8s.  to  9s.  per  cwt.  above  Danish;  for- 
merly it  was  about  6s.  per  cwt.  below. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  BACON 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  percentages  of  bacon  supplied  by  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  in  recent  years.  Compilations  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  reveal  the  following  figures:  — 


1930 

1928 

1924 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

. .   66.57 

54.8 

41.9 

United  States  

..   5.21 

13.3 

34.9 

  9.17 

10.8 

  3.6 

5.7 

6.2 

  1.08 

4.3 

14.0 

  5.99 

4.5 

Other  countries  , 

8.38 

6.6 

3.0 

HAMS 

In  1930  the  United  States  supplied  81-6  per  cent  of  Britain's  imports  of 
hams,  Canada  over  8  per  cent,  and  other  countries  nearly  10  per  cent.  The 
value  of  this  trade  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $25,000,000  per  annum.  In  pro- 
portion to  population,  Scotland  is  probably  even  to-day  a  larger  consumer  of 
hams  than  is  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  American  short  cut  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  A.C.,  ham  is  the 
popular  style  in  Scotland,  the  average  weights  in  favour  being  from  14  to  16, 
16  to  18,  and  18  to  20  pounds.  These  hams  are  cut  short  and  well  rounded  on 
the  butt,  the  fat  being  well  taken  off  the  face  of  the  ham  down  to  the  shank,  the 
foot  taken  off  above  hock  joint  exposing  marrow.  They  are  cured  in  sweet 
pickle  and  packed  in  boxes  containing  from  5  to  5t  cwt.  (of  112  pounds). 

The  Canadian  hog  is  well  regarded  in  this  market.  The  ham  is  leaner  than 
the  American  ham,  which  is  what  is  wanted.  Having  less  fat,  it  boils  with  less 
loss.  The  market  demand  is  for  a  mild  cure.  This  being  so,  both  hams  and 
bacon  should  come  over  in  refrigerator  space  to  be  held  in  cold  store  until 
needed. 

While  short  cuts  are  mostly  in  demand  in  Scotland  (for  boiling),  there  is 
also  a  good  trade  in  the  long  cuts  for  smoking.  There  is  a  shortage  of  long  cuts 
at  the  present  time;  the  United  States  is  the  only  competitor. 

Canadian  hams  have  a  good  name  on  this  market.  They  formerly  com- 
manded a  premium  over  American,  but  prices  quoted  on  a  new  invasion  of  the 
market  must  be  such  as  to  induce  grocers  to  relinquish  connections  maintained 
over  many  years.   They  must  also  be  assured  of  continuity  of  supplies. 

Current  landed  prices  of  average  "  A.C.'s  "  are  from  78s.  to  80s.  for  14-16 
pounds,  and  from  76s.  to  78s.  for  16-18  pounds.  Poland  is  shipping  hams  to 
this  country  at  10s.  less  than  American. 

FROZEN  MEATS 

There  is  always  a  large  market  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Scotland  generally,  for 
frozen  meats.    Cold  storage  facilities  are  excellent. 

It  is  stated  that  in  England  65  per  cent  of  all  meat  used  is  imported  frozen 
and  35  per  cent  home  or  fresh  meat.  In  Scotland,  however,  due  to  the  number 
and  also  to  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  the  position  is  reversed.  Scotch  beef  has 
a  reputation  of  its  own. 
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Chilled  Beef. — Chilled  beef  comes  to  this  country  from  the  Argentine  in 
enormous  quantities.  In  1929  the  total  imports  were  over  $125,000,000.  No 
shipments  come  direct  to  Scotland;  they  are  all  railed  up  from  London  or  Liver- 
pool. It  comes  in  quarters — fores  and  hinds.  Forequarters  were  as  low  as  2kl. 
(5  cents  )  per  pound,  but  are  now  round  about  4d.  (8  cents)  "  off  hooks  "  (at 
the  meat  market).   Hinds  are  now  8d.  (16  cents)  "  off  hooks." 

Frozen  Lamb. — New  Zealand,  the  Argentine,  and  Australia  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  of  frozen  lamb  for  the  British  market.  The  trade  in 
1929  had  a  value  of  $65,000,000.  Australian  have  been  rather  off  the  market 
in  Scotland  in  the  past  few  months,  but  New  Zealand  has  been  plentiful.  These 
lambs  are  frozen  stiff  and  wrapped  in  a  stockinette  covering.  Weights  in  most 
demand  are  from  36  to  42  pounds.  The  current  price  is  8d.  (16  cents)  "  off 
hooks." 

Frozen  Mutton. — The  import  trade  for  the  whole  kingdom  in  this  com- 
modity in  1920  amounted  to  over  $25,000,000,  the  supplies  coming  mainly  from 
New  Zealand  and  the  Argentine. 

Frozen  mutton  is  of  two  kinds — wethers  and  ewes.  The  trade  is  mostly  in 
wethers,  which  now  bring  about  3|d.  to  5d.  (7 J  to  10  cents)  off  hooks."  Ewes 
are  usually  1  cent  per  pound  less. 

Boneless  Beef. — This  meat  is  used  mostly  for  sausages.  A  large  firm  here 
who  represent  one  of  the  largest  exporters  in  New  Zealand  state  that  they  can 
handle  1,000  tons  per  year.  Besides  New  Zealand,  supplies  of  this  meat  are  sent 
to  this  market  by  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  Canada, 
however,  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade. 

"Buttocks,"  "clods"  (shoulders),  and  mid  cuts  are  the  three  types  in 
greatest  demand.  They  must  be  frozen  and  packed  separately,  and  the  veter- 
inary requirement  in  Glasgow  is  that  the  glands  be  exposed.  They  are  packed 
in  both  bags  and  boxes.  New  Zealand  prices,  which  are  the  standard,  are:  bull 
beef,  3jd.  (7J  cents)  per  pound  c.i.f.;  cow  beef,  2Jd.  to  3^d.  (5  to  6^  cents)  per 
pound  c.i.f. 

Boneless  Veal. — There  is  a  considerable  import  trade  in  boneless  veal,  of 
which  New  Zealand  and  South  America  (Uruguay  and  Argentina)  are  the  chief 
sources  of  supply.  Prices  range  from  4Jd.  to  4ki.  [8\  to  9  cents)  per  pound 
c.i.f. 

Pork  Loins. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  these  in  the  months  from  October 
to  April.  The  United  States  ship  considerable  quantities  to  this  market.  The 
sizes  in  demand  are  from  8-10,  10-12,  and  12-14  pounds  average. 

Pork  Legs. — These  also  are  in  fair  demand  and  come  mostly  from 
New  Zealand.  Grades  chiefly  in  demand  are  from  14-16,  16-18,  and  18-20 
pounds.  These  grades  should  be  packed  separately.  Pork  legs  come  in  bags 
(as  they  are  lighter  than  wooden  boxes),  and  are  packed  about  six  or  seven  legs 
(about  100  pounds)  to  the  bag. 

CANNED  MEATS 

Corned  beef  and  corned  mutton  from  the  Argentine  and  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  are  well  established  in  this  market.  It  appears  unlikely  that  Canada 
could  compete. 

LARD 

Imported  lard  comes  mostly  from  the  United  States,  it  is  packed  in  228- 
pound  boxes  or  in  tierces  (barrels)  of  about  3  cwt.  each.  Recent  landed  prices 
for  American  are  from  40s.  to  41s.  pel?  cwt.  (8  cents  per  pound)  ;  and  for  Dutch, 
36s.  (7£  cents  per  pound). 
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GRAIN  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  3,  1931. — An  exhaustive  investigation  among  the  flour 
millers  and  grain  trade  in  Scotland  has  been  recently  completed  by  this  office. 
Most  of  the  flour  millers  in  Glasgow  and  Leith — the  two  ports  which  really 
count  in  the  trade — and  many  important  firms  in  the  grain  trade  have  been 
interviewed.  Complete  figures  of  imports,  with  the  countries  of  origin  and  the 
mill  destination,  have  been  extracted  from  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry — 
a  tri-weekly  official  publication — for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  and, 
for  comparative  purposes,  for  a  similar  period  in  1929. 


WHEAT 


Unlike  England,  which  produces  a  large  but  decreasing  wheat  crop,  Scot- 
land grows  little  wheat.  Also  unlike  England,  the  Scottish  demand  is  mainly 
for  a  loaf  made  of  strong  flour,  high  in  gluten,  which  can  be  manufactured  only 
from  Northern*  Manitoba  spring  wheats  and  those  of  similar  qualities  from  the 
northwest  of  the  United  States,  and  from  Russia.  The  result  is  that  Scotland 
imports  far  more  Canadian  spring  wheat  and  spring  wheat  flour  per  capita  than 
England,  which  favours  a  softer  flour  made  from  English,  Australian,  or  Argen- 
tine wheat  or  the  winter  wheats  of  the  United  States,  blended  with  some  por- 
tion of  Northern  Manitoba  or  similar  varieties.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
and  the  percentages  of  wheat  imports  from  each,  into  the  United  Kingdom  as 
a  whole,  and  into  Scotland  only,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 


Wheat  Imports,  by  Percentages,  January  to  June,  1931 

United 
Kingdom  Scotland 

Canada                                                                                      26.6  50 

Australia                                                                                    25.0  30 

Argentina                                                                                      20.0  1 

Russia                                                                                        17.3  10 

United  States  .'                                                            8.0  4 

About  50  per  cent  of  bulk  wheat  imported  at  Glasgow  goes  through  the 
granary  of  the  Clyde  Trust,  but  as  nearly  all  Canadian  wheat  is  shipped  in 
liners,  it  is  discharged  at  the  liners'  own  berths.  The  granary  therefore  handles 
very  little  Canadian.  Indian  and  Australian  wheat  is  always  shipped  in  bags; 
the  rest  in  bulk. 

The  following  summaries  of  imports  of  wheat  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  for 
the  period  January  to  July  inclusive,  1929  and  1931,  have  been  compiled  from 
figures  extracted  from  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry  (112  pounds  =  1 
cwt.) : — 

Imports  of  Wheat  into  Glasgow 

Jan.-July,  1929  Jan.-July,  1931 

Cwt.       PerCent  Cwt.  Per  Cent 

Canada..                                              1.279,359         62.8  1.008.026  43.9 

United  States                                         359,319         17.7  126.064  5.4 

Australia                                                332.124         16.3  852.946  37.2 

Argentina                                               55.000          2.7  36.660  1.5 

Germany                                                    9.900          0.5  10.094  0.5 

Russia    228.334  9.8 

Esthonia                                                                 ....  45,540  1.9 

Totals     ..   ..   ..    2,035,702       100.0       2,307,664       100  0 

*  This  term,  of  course,  has  no  restricted  geographical  meaning,  but  refers  to  spring  wheat 
grown  in  Western  Canada. 
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Imports  of  Wheat  into  Leith 


Jan.- July,  1929  Jan.- July,  1931 

Cwt.  Per  Cent  Cwt.  Per  Cent 

Canada                                                 1,027,542  69.8  831,087  59.8 

Argentina                                                162,520  11.0     

Australia                                        ..       129,875  8.8  279,133  20.0 

United  States                                           99,687  6.8  17,142  1.2 

Germany                                                   72,140  4.8  42,660  3.0 

Russia     155,948  11.0 

Poland     36,956  2.6 

Ecuador     35,000  2.4 


Totals   1,491,764       100.0       1,397,926  100.0 


These  tables  indicate  that  although  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Scotland  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1931  were  greater  by  nearly  200,000  cwt.  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1929,  yet  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  has  declined  by 
467,788  cwt.,  or  20  per  cent,  while  Australia  has  greatly  strengthened  her  posi- 
tion, and  Russia  has  re-entered  the  market. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  Australia  rather  than  Russia  has  mainly 
acquired  that  portion  of  the  trade  that  Canada  has  lost.  In  the  January-to- 
July  period  of  1931  Russia  supplied  little  more  than  7  per  cent  of  Scotland's 
wheat  imports. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  that  in  Scotland,  where  (in  the  main 
contrary  to  England)  the  majority  of  bakers  specify  for  a  flour  strong  in  gluten, 
the  soft  Australian  wheats  can  replace  the  hard  Canadian  spring  wheat,  which 
is  particularly  strong  in  this  substance.  The  answer  is  that  it  cannot  replace 
it  satisfactorily,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  has  done  so  the  loaf,  from  the  Scot- 
tish point  of  view,  has  deteriorated.  Some  Australian  is  undoubtedly  being 
mixed  with  Canadian,  and  this  practice  appears  to  be  increasing  to  some  extent; 
but  the  main  use  of  soft  flour,  such  as  is  made  from  Australian  wheat,  is  for 
scones,  cakes,  and  biscuits,  and  not  for  bread.  For  these  purposes  the  Aus- 
tralian has  usurped  the  place  of  American  soft  winter  wheats,  which  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  wheat  received  from 
Russia  is  of  the  high  quality  of  Western  Canadian,  and  is  said  to  be  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  No.  2  Northern.  Australian  can  never  replace 
Canadian  to  any  marked  extent,  and  has  not  done  so  to  the  degree  the  tables 
above  would  indicate.  Considerable  percentages  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  Aus- 
tralian wheat  are  not  ground  into  flour  at  all,  but  are  used  as  a  feeding  stuff. 

It  will  be  noted  also  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  imports  of  wheat  in 
1931  showed  a  decided  decrease  from  the  figures  for  1929.  This  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Federal  Farm  Board  in  withholding  from  the  export 
market  heavy  supplies  of  wheat. 

POSITION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  MILLING  COMPANIES 

All  the  important  companies  in  Great  Britain  milling  imported  wheat  are 
located  at  the  ports.   There  are  five  of  these  in  Glasgow. 

Importer  No.  1:  Wheat  Imports  at  Glasgow 


Jan.- Jul  v.  1929  Jan. -Jul  v.  1931 

From                                                    Cwt.     Per  Cent     Cwt.  Per  Cent 

Canada                                                       406,166       66.0  312,373  58.0 

Australia                                                      100.937       16.0  146,646  27.0 

United  States                                               55,860        9.5          8,115  7.4 

Argentina                                                       50.000         8.5         34,000  6.3 

Russia                                                                                      40,000  1.3 


Totals   612.963  541,534 
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According  to  the  grain  buyer,  this  firm  manufacture  more  flour  than  all  the 
other  mills  in  Scotland  combined.  Their  consumption  of  imported  wheat  is 
normally  75  per  cent  Canadian,  but  is  now  about  65  per  cent.  They  have  been 
using  a  lot  of  Australian  wheat  lately,  the  top  grade  of  which  (on  July  14)  was 
22s.  6d.  a  quarter  as  against  29s.  for  No.  1  Northern  Manitoba.  They  express 
themselves  as  willing  to  pay  a  premium  of  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  Canadian  over 
Australian,  but  the  difference  noted  above  is  too  marked. 

Importer  No.  2:  Wheal  Imports- at  Glasgow 


Jan.-  Jul  v.  1929  Jan.- Jul  v.  1931 
From                                                    Cwt.     Per  Cent     Cwt.     Per  Cent 

Canada   301.390       45.0  216.569  30.0 

Australia   245.432       35.0  348.975  48.0 

United  States   99.966       15.0         17.142  2.5 

Cermanv   9.900  5.0   

Russia   139.636  19.0 


Totals   656,688  722.322 


In  the  case  of  this  company,  the  largest  present  consumers  of  Russian  wheat, 
imports  of  the  latter  are  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  total  imports,  while 
Canadian  are  just  under  30  per  cent.  They  prefer  Canadian  so  long  as  the 
price  difference  is  not  too  great  ;  there  is  now  a  difference  of  2s.  6d.  per  quarter- 
between  Canadian  and  Plate  wheat. 

Importer  No.  3:  W heat  Imports  at  Glasgow 


Jan.- July.  1929  Jan.- July.  1931 

From  Cwt.      Per  Cent  Cwt.      Per  Cent 

Canada   114.224       62.0  162.175  83.0 

United  States   71.577       38.0  22.857  12.0 

Australia  ■.   10.000  5.0 


Totals   185.801  195.032 


As  the  figures  indicate,  this  firm  always  use  large  quantities  of  Canadian 
wheat,  buying  in  weekly  quantities  on  the  various  liners  arriving. 

Importer  No.  4'  Wheat  Imports  at  Glasgow 


Jan.- J  aly.  1929  Jan.- July.  1831 

From  Cwt.      Per  Cent  Cwt.      Per  Cent 

Canada   117,036       34.0  65,285  22.1 

United  States   130.587       41.0  73.871  25.0 

Australia   57.514       17.0  78.892  26.7 

Argentina   5,000  8.0   

Esthonia     45.540  15.4 

Russia   31.748  10.8 


Totals   310,137  295,536 


This  firm  claim  to  buy  mostly  Canadian  wheat.  At  present  they  are  mill- 
ing straight  No.  2  Northern  Manitoba,  which  produces  the  flour  mostly  in 
demand  and  the  only  flour  which  can  compete  successfully  against  imported 
Canadian  flour. 

Importer  No.  5:  Wheat  Imports  at  Glasgow 


Jan.-Julv.  1929  Jan.-Julv.  1931 
From                                                      Cwt.      Per  Cent      Cwt.      Per  Cent 

Canada   293.357      100.0  172.627  87.1 

Australia   20.200  10.0 

Argentina   2.260  2.0 

Russia   1.950  0.9 


Totals   293.357  197.037 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  firm  this  year  have  used  87  per  cent  of  Canadian 
wheat.  A  director  of  the  firm  states  that  the  exact  cause  of  the  decline  in  Cana- 
dian wheats  is  somewhat  problematical. 

One  reason  is  that  blended  flours  and  soft  wheat  flours  have  been  avail- 
able at  much  cheaper  prices;  and  unquestionably  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  Scotland  to  depart  from  the  old-fashioned  long  process  in  the  making  of 
bread  in  favour  of  the  short  process.  In  the  latter,  the  cheaper  and  softer  wheats 
can  be  used  quite  readily,  and  while  a  certain  amount  of  strong  flour  is  required, 
it  is  much  less  than  was  formerly  the  case  when  what  is  called  the  Scottish 
system  was  exclusively  practised. 

World  ecenomic  conditions  being  what  they  are,  Great  Britain  was  flooded 
with  cheap  continental  wheat  during  the  year  1929-30,  influenced  by  the  bounti- 
ful harvests  in  European  countries. 

LEITH 

The  figures  of  imports  for  individual  Glasgow  millers  shown  above  may 
be  accepted  as  accurate,  for  the  imports  actually  consigned  to  the  grain  mer- 
chants, the  mill  destination  of  which  cannot  be  traced,  is  only  about  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  Leith  the  position  is  different,  as  large 
quantities  are  shown  in  the  Bill  of  Entry  as  consigned  to  either  grain  merchants 
or  to  the  shipping  companies  themselves.  To  quote  figures  of  direct  imports 
by  the  Leith  millers  themselves  therefore  would  be  misleading,  and  they  are 
accordingly  omitted. 

Practically  all  grain  arriving  at  Leith  is  discharged  into  the  elevator  which 
belongs  to  the  Dock  Commission.  It  is  not  stored  there  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  is  discharged  into  bulk  trucks  for  transport  to  the  mills  within  a  few  days 
after  arrival.  An  elevator  was  burned  down  last  year  at  Leith,  and  plans  are 
now  practically  complete  for  the  creation  of  a  large  new  one  on  the  Dock  Com- 
mission's property. 

Apart  from  one  Glasgow  firm,  who  operate  also  two  mills  at  Leith  and 
Edinburgh  respectively,  and  who  have  already  been  reported  on,  there  are  two 
flour  mills  of  importance  at  Leith. 

The  first  firm  claim  to  use  80  per  cent  Canadian  wheat.  The  prices  quoted 
on  August  4  were: — 

Per  Quarter    Cents  per 


s.  d. 

Bushel 

Xo.  1  Northern  Manitoba  

  22  7 

67 

  21  9 

65 

No.  3  Northern  Manitoba  

  20  0 

60 

Xo.  4  Northern  Manitoba  

  18  1 

54 

  17  10* 

53 

63-lb.  Rosafe  (Plate)  

>}'!y.                        is  9 

56 

 18s.  (kl.  to    21  9 

55  to  65 

  16  0 

48 

Russian,  in  their  opinion,  at  21s.  9d.  is  about  equal  in  quality  to  Mani- 
toba)! No.  2.  Australian  (low-grade)  has  been  selling  in  Leith  largely  for  poul- 
try feed. 

The  second  firm  use  Canadian  wheat  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.  During 
the  past  year  they  have  been  using  a  little  Russian  and  some  Australian.  But 
in  their  opinion  these  wheats  can  never  replace  Canadian,  as  Scotland  has 
always  required  a  good  loaf  of  bread,  made  from  strong,  hard  wheat  flour. 

OATS 

This  is  the  principal  cereal  crop  of  Scotland,  which  grows  about  the  same 
quantity  as  is  consumed.  A  considerable  part  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  oatmeal 
mills,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  in  Scotland,  but  mainly  in  the  north  and 
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northeast,  and  principally  in  that  part  of  the  country  north  of  Aberdeen.  Never- 
theless,  fairly  large  quantities  are  imported,  as  the  following  figures  show:  

Glasgow  Imports  of  Oats 


Jan.- July,  1929  Jan.- July,  1931 
From  ..  Cwt.'  Cwt. 

Canada   74,229  11,893 

Argentina   56,000  97,000 

Germany;     24,025 


Totals                                                             .  130,229  130,918 

Leith  Imports  of  Oats 

Jan.- July,  1929  Jan.- July,  1931 

From  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Argentina  ■   22,428  20,000 

Canada  .  .  '   5,757  5,763 

Denmark   25   

United  States     2.848 


Totals   28,210  28,611 


Some  oats  are  exported  to  England,  and  seed  oats  to  England  and  other 
countries,  creating  a  void  in  Scotland  itself  which  is  rilled  by  imports  from  over- 
seas. A  poor  crop  season  in  Scotland  of  course  results  in  increased  imports, 
which  are  brought  in  from  those  countries  which  offer  the  best  value. 

Canadian  oatmeal  has  been  coming  into  the  Scottish  market  in  large  quan- 
tities for  some  months  past. 

BARLEY 

Scotch  barley  is  also  a  very  important  crop,  and  for  some  purposes  it  is 
unsurpassed.  .  It  is  a  heavy  type  of  barley,  and  is  used  extensively  by  the  malt 
distillers. 

Glasgow  Imports  of  Barley 

Jan.-July,  1929  Jan.-July,  1931 


From  Cwt.  Cwt. 

United  States   131,001  21.488 

Australia   114,963  12.056 

Roumania   55.341  56.292 

Canada   36,504  26.817 

Czechoslovakia   10,931  7,497 

Tripoli   4.004 

Germany   880  2.385 


Totals   357,612  130.538 


The  distillers  last  year  reduced  their  make  of  whisky  by  25  per  cent,  and 
the  bulk  of  malt  distillers  are  not  going  to  operate  this  summer.  The  produc- 
tion of  whisky  in  Scotland  has  fallen  by  75  per  cent  from  that  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

Canadian  barley  is  "  second  quality  "  owing  to  its  light  weight,  its  heavier 
admixture,  and  its  irregularity  in  malting.  It  competes  with  American,  North 
African,  Indian,  and  the  lower  qualities  of  Danubian  barley.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  grain  distilling  and  for  cattle  feeding.  Bristol  and  London  are  the 
principal  ports  for  the  importation  of  feed  barley.  For  feed,  however,  nothing 
can  compete  with  Argentine  maize  at  present  with  a  c.i.f.  price  of  15s.  a  quarter 
(480  pounds). 

For  brewing  and  malt  distilling  a  finer,  heavier,  and  cleaner  barley  than 
Canadian  is  required.  The  favourites,  in  order  of  merit,  are  the  finer  qualities 
of  home-grown  (Scotch  and  English),  Danish,  Australian,  California!!,  Karachi. 
Chilian,  and  the  higher  qualities  of  Danubian.    These  barleys  generally  bushel 
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from  54  to  56  pounds,  whereas  Canadian  rarely  averages  more  than  about  51 
pounds.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  important  grain  merchant  in  Glasgow  that  if 
the  quality  could  be  improved  by  using  better  seed,  by  more  careful  cultivation, 
and  by  reducing  the  admixture — which  is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  barleys — there  would  be  an  excellent  market  here.  Such  an  improve- 
ment, if  technically  possible,  would  mean  a  substantial  addition  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Canadian  farmer. 

The  malt  distillers  use  about  1,600,000  bushels  of  barley  annually,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  users  are  the  Scottish  breweries,  which  consume  about  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  distillers. 

RYE 

The  trade  in  this  grain  in  Scotland  is  practically  defunct.  It  is  used  by  the 
grain  distillers  only.  Imports  at  Glasgow  totalled  27,781  cwt.  in  the  January- 
to-July  period  of  1931,  of  which  25,713  cwt.  were  from  Canada.  At  Leith  the 
imports  for  the  seven  months  were  8,571  cwt.,  all  from  Canada. 

LINSEED    (FLAXSEED  FOR  CRUSHING) 

There  are  no  crushing  mills  at  Glasgow;  they  are  all  on  the  East  Coast. 
The  industry  is  a  combine  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  have  been 
using  cotton  seed,  which  is  cheap  compared  with  linseed.  The  largest  crushing 
mills  in  Britain  are  in  Liverpool. 


SALE  OF  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES   BY  MUNICIPAL 
AUTHORITIES  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  8,  1931. — The  sale  of  electrical  goods  manufactured 
by  overseas  firms  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  variety  of  currents  in  use 
in  this  country.  Ultimately  currents  in  this  country  will  be  standardized  to 
230  volts  A.C.,  though  it  will  be  some  years  yet  before  the  plan  now  under  way 
is  completed.  Important  cities  surveyed  in  the  North  of  England  show  the 
following  currents  are  at  present  operating  for  use  on  household  electrical 
appliances: — 

Liverpool. — 230  volts  DC  and  A.C.  50  cycles. 
Manchester.— 200  volts  D.C.  and  230  volts  A.C.  50  cycles. 
Sheffield.— 200  volts  A.C.  50  cycles  (for  lighting  and  heating). 
Bradford.— 230  volts  D.C.  and  A.C.  50  cycles. 
Leeds.— 200  volts  and  230  volts  A.C.  50  cycles. 

Nottingham— 200  volts  D.C.  and  230  volts  A.C.  single-phase  50  cycles. 
Hull.— 220/440  volts  D.C.  and  230/400  volts  A.C. 

Newcastle  Area. — 250  volts  A.C.  40  cycles,  but  changing  at  an  early  date  to  50  cycles; 
large  nearby  towns — current  240  volts  D.C.,  to  be  changed  to  A.C.  in  next  two  years. 

An  important  feature  in  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  in  this  area  is  the 
widespread  activity  of  city  electrical  departments.  Nearly  every  corporation 
of  any  importance  has  its  own  electrical  showrooms,  and  within  the  past  two 
years  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  their  development.  No  established 
policy  prevails  as  to  what  appliances  shall  be  displayed.  They  may  be  taken 
from  stock,  or  manufacturers  allowed  to  place  their  products  on  a  sale-or-return 
basis,  provided  the  brand  is  approved  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  show- 
rooms. 

In  the  case  of  certain  well-known  makes  of  large  household  appliances, 
such  as  washing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners,  the  manufacturer  may  have 
a  salesman  or  salesmen  who  work  in  co-operation  with  the  corporation. 

Nearly  every  corporation  consulted  by  this  office  advertises  the  advantages 
of  purchasing  electrical  appliances  offered  by  them  on  the  instalment  plan. 
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The  hire-purchase  system  is  comparatively  recent  in  many  of  the  cities,  and 
one  or  two  are  still  opposed  to  it,  or  confine  articles  sold  under  the  plan  to 
high-priced  lines.  The  usual  minimum  prices,  however,  for  articles  which 
can  be  obtained  on  hire-purchase  are  from  £2  10s.  ($12.16)  to  £3  ($14.60). 
Initial  payments  are  usually  20  per  cent  of  the  value,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  is  spread  over  quarterly  payments  of  one,  two  or  three  years,  depending 
on  the  price  listed.  The  effect  of  this  system  of  purchase  by  the  corporations 
has  been  to  force  electrical  suppliers  to  adopt  a  similar  practice  or  lose  busi- 
ness. One  east  coast  city  estimates  that  since  it  inaugurated  the  hire-pur- 
chase system  in  October,  1929,  2,174  cookers,  1,931  kettles,  112  fires  and  radi- 
ators, 162  vacuum  cleaners,  35  washboilers,  and  a  number  of  urns,  washing 
machines  and  refrigerators,  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  majority  of  corporations  prefer  to  rent  out  electric  stoves,  and,  in 
certain  centres,  electric  kettles  and  water-boilers  as  well.  In  certain  North 
of  England  cities,  during  a  period  of  twelve  months  in  the  years  1929-30,  the 
following  number  of  new  cookers  were  installed,  most  of  which  were  supplied 
no  a  rental  basis:  Manchester,  1,301;  Sheffield,  363;  Bradford,  507;  Leeds, 
430;  and  Rochdale,  778. 

The  average  charge  for  an  electric  cooker — equipped  with  two  boiling- 
plates,  grill  and  oven  and  considered  suitable  for  a  family  of  six  to  eight  per- 
sons— is  about  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  per  quarter.  These  stoves  are  bought  by  the 
corporations  in  many  cities  on  the  basis  of  tenders  submitted.  In  the  case 
of  Liverpool,  specifications  for  the  type  or  types  of  stove  required  are  given  to 
interested  contractors  in  January  of  each  year,  and  cover  the  period  from 
April  to  March.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  United  Kingdom  manufacturers 
supply  the  majority  if  not  all,  of  the  stoves  bought  by  this  method  in  the 
North  of  England.  In  Liverpool  for  the  past  two  years  the  stoves  have  been 
supplied  by  a  well-known  Liverpool  electrical  goods  manufacturer.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  other  household  appliances,  such  as  electric  irons  and 
toasters,  sold  by  the  Liverpool  corporation,  are  from  this  same  firm.  In  Shef- 
field it  is  understood  that  a  somewhat  similar  condition  exists  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  local  manufacturers,  and  Manchester  obtains  its  stoves  from  four  or 
five  different  English  manufacturers. 

The  established  policy  of  most  corporation  electrical  departments  is  to 
buy  British  goods  wherever  possible.  In  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  the 
majority  of  electric  stoves,  heaters  and  radiators  are  English-made;  washing- 
machines,  American,  Canadian  and  English;  vacuum  cleaners,  English,  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian;  and  electric  toasters  and  electric  irons,  English  and  Ameri- 
can. Continental  makes  of  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  irons,  etc.,  are  sold  in 
the  general  retail  trade,  but  are  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  handled  to  any  extent 
by  the  corporations. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  catalogues  and  price  data,  sample 
electric  stove  specifications  for  tender  for  two  large  North  of  England  cities, 
and  certain  other  confidential  data  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

MARKET  FOR  TOMATO  KETCHUP  AND  PUREE  IN  THE  NORTH 

OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  1,  1931. — There  appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  bottled  tomato  ketchup  in  this  area,  but  the  majority  of  the  sales  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  internationally  known  pickling  firm  whose  product  has  been  on  the 
market  for  a  long  time,  is  well  advertised,  and  its  flavour  regarded  as  prac- 
tically the  standard.   The  half-dozen  other  well-known  brands  of  ketchup,  most 
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of  which  are  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  in  the  United  States, 
have  a  limited  sale.  One  North  of  England  firm  manufacturing  ketchup  is  at 
the  present  time  giving  considerable  publicity  to  its  particular  brand  of  ketchup 
and  offering  a  gift  tin  of  peas  with  every  bottle,  and  this  has  been  reflected  in 
increased  sales.  In  addition  to  the  general  brands,  many  of  the  important  retail 
stores,  multiple  shops,  and  co-operative  societies  sell  ketchup  under  their  own 
label.  The  natural  tendency  is,  of  course,  for  each  shop  to  push  its  own  brand 
of  ketchup,  and  many  of  them  report  that  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
international  brand,  which  many  customers  insist  on  having,  they  secure  a  good 
sale  of  their  own  brand  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Prices,  according  to  buyers,  are  expected  to  be  lower  in  the  near  future. 
The  internationally  known  firm  already  mentioned  has  announced  in  trade 
papers  that,  beginning  August  31,  its  5-ounce  bottle  of  ketchup  will  be  retailed 
at  6d.  (12  cents),  the  8-ounce  at  8^-d.  (17  cents),  and  the  14-ounce  at  Is.  (24 
cents);  trade  prices  made  effective  on  that  date  are  as  follows:  5-ounce,  5s. 
($1.21)  per  dozen;  8-ounce,  7s.  ($1.70) ;  and  14-ounce,  10s.  ($2.43).  This 
firm's  prices  virtually  govern  the  prices  quoted  by  other  manufacturers.  A 
well-known  brand  (English  manufacture)  retails  at  8d.  (16  cents)  for  8  ounces 
and  Is.  (24  cents)  for  14  ounces;  another  sells  at  8rjd.  (17  cents)  per  12-ounce 
bottle;  and  a  third  at  Is.  Hd  (27  cents)  per  14-ounce  inclusive  with  gift  pack- 
age. 

Tomato  ketchup  in  tins  and  other  large  containers  is  to  some  extent  being 
imported  into  England.  Presumably  a  portion  of  this  finds  a  market  among 
the  bottling  firms  in  the  South  of  England  who  prepare  ketchups  for  firms  sell- 
ing under  their  own  label.  Another  possible  market  is  cafes,  who  would  use 
it  to  refill  their  old  bottles.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned, 
the  sale  to  the  cafe  trade  is  limited  in  that  the  largest  firms  of  cafe  operators 
obtain  supplies  from  an  affiliated  firm  of  ketchup  makers;  while  another  firm 
of  chain  cafes  adhere  to  the  principle  of  buying  a  well-known  brand  in  bottles; 
and  of  the  remaining  cafes,  as  far  as  is  known,  only  one,  operated  by  an  impor- 
tant Liverpool  food  store,  obtains  its  supplies  in  tins.  This  ketchup  they  import 
through  the  usual  broker-wholesale  channels  from  the  United  States.  A  few  of 
the  smaller  cafes  buy  ketchup  in  sealed  gallon  jars  from  a  local  provision  whole- 
saler, who  in  turn  obtains  it  from  a  South  of  England  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative. 

Tomato  puree  in  tins  is  imported  mostly  from  Italy,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Austria.  Bottling  firms,  manufacturers  of 
ketchups  and  sauces  who  use  considerable  quantities  of  puree  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  situated  outside  the  area  served  by  this  office.  Inquiries  regarding 
local  consumption,  however,  reveal  that  Italian  puree  is  regarded  as  the  best 
on  the  market  and  is  sold  in  fair  quantities  to  hotels  and  cafes  for  making  soups, 
etc.  Another  local  outlet  is  the  ships'  stores  trade  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
general  public.  It  is  imported  for  local  use  by  canned  goods  brokers  or  by 
importing  wholesalers  and  sold  direct  to  large  cafes,  multiple  shops,  and  whole- 
salers. 

Puree  is  obtainable  in  various  sizes  of  tins  from  the  -^-kilo  to  5  kilos,  and 
in  various  degrees  of  concentration.  According  to  one  importer,  Italian  puree 
usually  arrives  packed  as  follows:  one  hundred  -4-kilo  tins  per  case,  fifty  1-kilo 
tins  per  case,  and  ten  5-kilo  tins  per  case.  The  1-kilo  and  5-kilo  sizes  are 
common  on  this  market,  with  the  concentrated  puree  in  good  demand. 

General  price  data  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  No.  14688). 

In  the  general  opinion  of  importers  here,  puree  made  from  Canadian  toma- 
toes would  have  difficulty  in  competing  with  continental  varieties,  which  arc 
the  product  of  a  smaller  tomato  than  is  grown  in  Canada. 
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WHEAT   CROP   OF  INDIA  FOR   THE   SEASON  1930-31 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  14,  1931. — The  total  area  under  wheat  in  India  during 
the  season  1930-31  was  32,181,000  acres  as  against  31,654,000  acres  in  1929-30 
or  an  increase  of  2  per  cent.  The  total  yield  of  the  crop  which  has  already 
been  harvested  is  estimated  at  9,302,000  tons  or  347,274,666  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  10,469,000  tons  or  390,842,666  bushels,  the  record  crop  of  last  year, 
or  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent. 

The  present  estimates  as  compared  with  the  final  figures  in  the  previous 
year  show  a  decrease  mainly  in  the  two  important  wheat-growing  areas  of  the 
Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  yield  per  acre  of  10-78  bushels  in  the 
present  season,  though  it  falls  far  short  of  the  previous  year's  record  of  12-35 
bushels,  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Export  of  wheat  by  sea  from  British  India  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1931,  totalled  7,336,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
485,333,000  bushels  in  1929-30.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  destina- 
tion. Imports  of  wheat  in  1930-31  totalled  8,661,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
13,328,000  bushels  in  1929-30.    Australia  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

For  the  three  months  April  to  June,  1931,  3,007,648  bushels  of  wheat  were 
imported  as  against  1,264,144  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Almost  the  entire  quantity — 2,954,933  bushels — came  from 
Australia. 


IMPORTS   FROM   CANADA   INTO    THE   PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong,  writes  under 
date  of  August  26,  1931,  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Insular  Collector  of 
Customs  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  calendar  vear  1930  has  just  come  to 
hand.  Imports  from  Canada  have  fallen  from  $278,904  in  1929  to  $180,304 
in  1930,  but  with  a  general  decline  in  total  trade,  Canada's  percentage  of  that 
from  all  countries  shows  a  decrease  of  -04  only.  With  the  flour  trade  showing 
a  drop  of  $39,422,  and  that  in  rye  whisky  of  $25,744,  an  appreciable  decline  in 
the  total  was  inevitable.  The  import  trade  in  rye  whisky  of  Canadian  manu- 
facture has  slumped,  being  only  one-fourteenth  of  its  1929  value;  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  whisky  was,  on  the  other  hand,  five  times  its  1929  value. 


MARKET  FOR  HAMS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — The  Straits  dollar  is  equivalent  to  56  cents  Canadian;  the  guilder  to  40  cents] 

Batavia,  August  2,  1931. — The  imports  of  hams  and  bacon  into  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  in  1930  were  valued  at  half  a  million  gold 
dollars.  This  is  a  considerable  falling  off  from  1929,  when  imports  were  valued 
at  approximately  $710,000. 

Although  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  have  a  com- 
bined population  of  65,000,000,  the  vast  majority  are  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
which  prevents  them  from  touching  pork  in  any  form.  The  result  is  that  the 
chief  consumers  of  ham  and  bacon  are  the  Chinese  along  with  the  Europeans, 
although  the  latter  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  total  imports  of  hams  into  all  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  year 
1929  and  into  Java  alone  for  1930  are  as  follows: — 
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1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin                       Netherlands  East  Indies  Java 

Kilograms   Guilders  Kilograms  Guilders 

Australia                                               472,934       538,278  334,199  384.366 

Great  Britain                                       103.178       123,309  63,618  72,711 

Holland                                                158,290       242,707  118,456  193,213 

China  and  Malaya                                  14,943         19,954  3,982  4,285 

Other  countries                                        4,076          6,934  1,645  2,499 

Total   753,421       931,184       521,900  657,074 

Values  in  Canadian  dollars.    ,.  $372,473  $262,829 

The  total  imports  of  hams  and  bacon  into  British  Malaya  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1929  1930  Jan.-May,  1931 

Country  of  Origin            Tons  $  (Straits)  Tons  $  (Straits)  Tons   $  (Straits) 

United  Kingdom                   135       203,763  183  292,664  34  45,580 

Other    parts    of  British 

Empire                          151       221,671  157  244,199  46  58,784 

Europe                                 11         16,506  4  8,308  15  14,781 

United  States                          I          4,160  2  2,890  1,454 

Other  countries                     46         36,376  53  58,833  26  16,684 

Total   344       482,476       399       606,894       121  137,283 

Value    in  Canadian 

dollars   $270,186  $339,860  $76,878 

Australia  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
also  for  British  Malaya,  in  1930,  although  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  close 
second.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  from  Holland  rank  second,  fol- 
lowed by  Great  Britain.  Canada's  exports  are  almost  nil;  shipments  were 
valued  at  $250  in  1929,  but  nc  imports  of  ham  from  Canada  were  given  in  1930. 
Under  the  heading  "other  countries,"  China  and  Hong  Kong  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply. 

Canada  should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Australian  and  the  European 
packers  of  hams.  The  United  States,  however,  is  a  very  small  source  of  supply 
for  British  Malaya,  and  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  that  country  is  separ- 
ately mentioned  in  the  official  returns. 

During  1928  several  disastrous  shipments  of  hams  were  made  from  a  Cana- 
dian factory.  The  mistake  was  made  in  ordering  too  large  a  quantity  before 
it  was  found  out  definitely  whether  the  Canadian  pack  would  stand  up  under 
the  long  boat  journey  and  in  this  hot  humid  climate.  The  result  was  that  the 
hams  deteriorated  in  a  short  space  of  time  involving  a  loss  both  to  the  Cana- 
dian packer  and  the  local  importers. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  several  packers  in  Canada  are  experi- 
menting with  trial  shipments  in  an  endeavour  to  find  a  ham  which  will  last  at 
least  a  month  after  arrival  in  this  climate  before  going  bad.  These  experi- 
mental shipments  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  proved  a  success.  In  view  of 
the  great  market  for  this  commodity,  however,  several  importers  are  willing  to 
persevere  with  Canadian  packers  in  the  hope  that  eventually  a  ham  will  be 
secured  which  will  prove  competitive  with  any  other  brand  on  the  market. 


COMPETITION 

Australia,  as  the  chief  source  of  supply,  has  the  leading  brand,  known  as 
w  Pineapple.7'  This  ham  looks  very  attractive  in  its  clean  cotton  sack  well  filled 
out  with  grain  husks  and  with  a  picture  of  a  pineapple  printed  prominently  on 
the  outside.  This  brand  is  so  well  known  and  so  well  liked  by  the  retail  trade 
that  it  commands  a  premium  of  anywhere  from  10  to  15  per  cent  over  all  other 
hams.  Some  of  the  other  well-known  brands  at  present  on  the  market  are 
"Atlas"  and  "Nut."  The  price  range  on  hams  at  present  is  from  28  cents  to  33 
cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Java. 
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TYPE  OF  HAM  REQUIRED 

What  is  desired  is  a  ham  of  about  104  pounds,  not  too  fat,  and  the  rind  of 
a  dark  brown  colour.  A  ham  with  a  yellow  skin  is  decidedly  unattractive  to 
the  local  trade  A  large  proportion  of  the  hams  in  Java  and  British  Malaya 
are  sold  bo  small  restaurants.  Here  the  ham  is  nearly  always  served  to  cus- 
tomers  fried  in  the  form  of  a  ham  steak.  Because  of  this  manner  of  serving, 
the  ham  is  not  previously  boiled  or  soaked  in  water.  Therefore  it  must  not  be 
very  salty.  It  should  have  a  nice  pink  appearance.  It  must  not  be  too  dark, 
denoting  a  heavy  smoke,  or  too  light  showing  that  the  ham  has  been  under- 
smoked.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  ham  developing  mould  during  transit  to 
i  his  country,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  amount  of  mould  which  forms  be  as 
little  as  possible  because  it  will  accumulate  this  very  quickly  after  arrival. 

PACKING  . 

The  outstanding  brands  of  hams  on  the  market,  both  Australian  and  Eng- 
lish, probably  owe  their  success  in  no  little  degree  to  the  splendid  method  of 
packing  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  the  weight  should  be  stamped  on  the  rind. 
The  hams  should  then  be  wrapped  in  waxed  or  oiled  paper  and  inserted  into  a 
cotton  sack.  Before  this  cotton  sack  is  closed,  oat  hulls  should  be  placed  in  the 
sack  in  order  to  fill  it  out.  This  accomplishes  two  objects.  It  gives  the  ham  a 
well-rounded  appearance,  and  also  prevents  any  mould,  grease,  or  other  discol- 
ouring coming  through  and  marking  the  clean  outer  covering.  This  outer  cover- 
ing or  cotton  sack  should  have  stamped  on  it  both  the  brand  and  the  weight. 
The  brand  should,  if  possible,  take  the  form  of  a  picture  because  it  is  only  by 
means  of  a  picture  that  the  illiterate  are  able  to  again  recognize  the  article. 
The  ham  should  then  be  packed  in  salt  twelve  or  fifteen  to  a  wooden  case.  All 
vacant  space  must  be  filled  with  salt  and  the  hams  packed  in  firmly.  Ship- 
ments should  be  made  ordinary  stowage  marked  11  Place  away  from  boilers." 
Experiments  have  tended  to  show  that  hams  shipped  refrigerator  space,  while 
naturally  arriving  in  better  condition  than  those  shipped  ordinary  stowage, 
will  accumulate  mould  and  deteriorate  more  quickly  than  hams  which  had  not 
been  placed  in  refrigerator  space. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  various  experimental  shipments  that  have 
been  received,  while  the  packers  have  done  and  are  still  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  cure  a  ham  which  will  stand  up  in  competition  with  the  Australian 
product,  they  have  not  yet  forwarded  any  shipments  with  the  oat  hulls  in  the 
cotton  sack  to  improve  the  appearance.  Furthermore,  it  is  just  possible  that 
this  very  thin  layer  of  oat  hulls  may  have  some  effect  on  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  hams.  They  probably  absorb  some  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  or  at  least 
prevent  it  having  direct  access  to  the  ham. 

SHIPPING 

Shipments  from  Eastern  Canada  for  a  commodity  like  hams  should  be 
made  preferably  from  New  York,  from  which  port  there  is  a  direct  service  avail- 
able to  this  territory.  From  Western  Canada  a  direct  service  is  also  available 
by  the  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  sailing  from  Vancouver  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month. 

DUTY 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  hams  in  British  Malaya;  but  in  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  there  is  a  duty  of  12  per  cent  plus  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent 
statistical  duty  plus  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  total  duty  charged.  No  special 
food  certificates  are  required  either  in  British  Malaya  or  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 
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TRADE   OF   THE   PORT  OF  KOBE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  August  19,  1931. — The  total  trade  of  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1931  was  valued  at  $242,173,693  as  against  $310,365,514  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1930.  Exports  for  1931  were  valued  at  $105,550,915 
as  against  $129,524,594  for  the  last  year,  while  imports  were  valued  at  $146,- 
622.777  as  against  $180,840,920  for  1930.  The  one  promising  factor  is  the 
decrease  in  the  excess  in  imports  from  $51,316,326  in  1930  to  $31,071,862  for 
the  last  six  months.  A  considerable  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  exports 
of  gold  and  silver.  These  for  the  first  half  of  1931  amounted  to  only  $3,080,- 
550  as  against  $59,251,510  for  the  same  period  last  year,  while  imports  for  the 
respective  periods  were  valued  at  $3,432,638  and  $1,029,185.  The  number  of 
vessels  entering  the  port  has  slightly  decreased,  those  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1931  numbering  2,054  as  against  2,361  for  last  year. 

Customs  revenue  collections  have  continued  to  fall;  the  total  value  in  the 
1931  period  was  $8,647,000  as  against  $10,410,500  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  The  largest  item  under  this  heading  was  customs  duties 
—  $8,195,500  as  against  $9,865,500.  (Tonnage  duties  collected  in  the  1931  period 
amounted  to  $112,000,  consumption  tax  to  $122,500,  and  miscellaneous  to 
$217,000.) 

Exports  and  imports  according  to  main  headings  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930  and  1931  were  as  follows: — 


Trade  of  the  Port  of  Kobe,  January  to  June,  1931  and  1930 

Exports  Imports 

1931            1930  1931  1930 
(In  1.000  Dollars) 

Foodstuffs                                           $  7,554       $  9,091  $12,465       $  14,927 

Raw  materials                                        4.061           5,136  89,059  117,443 

Semi-manufactured  goods                       29.420         34.631  19.879  24,510 

Manufactured  goods                              60.029         72,579  18.776  23.397 


EXPORTS 

The  principal  exports  from  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1931  were  as  follows:— colle  or  isinglass,  vegetable,  $1,327,000  (in  the  1930 
period,  $1,292,500);  sugar,  refined,  $1,270,000  ($1,739,000);  pyrethrum  flowers. 
$329,500  ($499,500);  raw  silk,  $24,129,500  ($27,208,000);  silk  habutae, 
$994,000  ($2,259,500);  Fuji  silk,  $1,772,000  ($3,747,500);  silk  crepe,  $2,815,000 
($2,960,000)  ;  rayon  manufactures,  $7,126,000  (not  given  for  1930)  ;  cotton  yarn, 
$240,000  ($500,500)  ;  cotton  drill  and  yarn,  $2,579,500  ($7,365,000) ;  grey  shirt- 
ing and  sheeting,  $4,612,000  ($7,454,000)  ;  hats,  $2,832,500  ($1,783,000)  ;  matches, 
$408,500  ($744,000)  ;  buttons,  $842,500  ($1,076,000)  ;  paper  products,  $1,025,500: 
iron  manufactures,  enamelled,  $164,000  ($314,000) ;  glass  manufactures,  $468,000 
($845,500). 

IMPORTS 

The  leading  imports  during  this  period  were  valued  as  follows:— rice, 
$412,000  (in  the  1930  period,  $1,528,000)  ;  wheat,  $1,768,500  ($2,355,500)  ;  beans, 
peas  and  pulse,  $845,500  ($1,459,000);  sugar,  $1,285,000  ($1,467,500);  hides 
and  skins,  $573,000  ($1,169,000);  India  rubber,  crude,  $4,262,500  ($3,490,000): 
hemp,  jute,  flax,  etc.,  $1,985,500  ($2,699,500);  wool,  $10,007,000  ($6,346,500); 
wheat  bran,  $427,500  ($595,500) ;  pulp  for  paper  making,  $2,313,000  ($2,164,000) : 
iron,  pig,  $706,000  ($968,000);  iron,  bar,  rod,  plate  and  pipe,  etc.,  $1,718,000 
($4,909,500) ;  worsted  and  woollen  yarn,  $2,636,500  ($3,121,000) ;  paper  products, 
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S805.000  ($850,000);  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  $483,000;  machineries,  $4,659,500  ($8,- 
893,000);  woollen  cloth  and  serge,  $905,000  ($1,077,500). 

Canada's  trade  with  kobe 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Kobe  to  Canada  in  the  first  six  months  of  1931 
were  valued  at  $1,609,500  as  against  $1,867,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year.  The  principal  exports  were:  rice,  $61,500;  beans,  peas  and 
pulse,  $4,000;  Fugi  silk,  $97,500  (for  the  1930  period,  $303,500) ;  silk  crepe, 
|31 0.500;  hats,  $97,000;  and  shell  buttons,  $42,500. 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  1931  were  valued  at 
$1,704,000,  while  for  the  1930  period  they  amounted  to  $2,512,500.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  were  as  follows:— Wheat,  $342,500  ($951,500  in  the  1930  period), 
puli).  $838,500  ($891,500);  lead,  ingots  and  slabs,  $112,500  ($142,000);  zinc, 
ingots  and  slabs,  $50,500  (34,000)  ;  and  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  $42,500. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  ITALY 

Robert  W.   McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  5,  1931. — No  substantial  change  is  shown  in  the  gener- 
ally depressed  economic  conditions  in  Italy,  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  effects  of  the  depression  are  manifested  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  both  as  regards  internal  and  external  trade.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  mineral  industry,  where  Government  aid  has  been 
necessary  to  allow  the  mines  to  continue  operations  at  all.  Agriculture  has  also 
been  aided,  particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat  growers.  As  one  result,  the  duty 
on  imported  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  maize  has  recently  been  raised  to  prohibi- 
tive levels.  The  debt  moratorium  proposals  made  during  June  had  the  result  of 
giving  a  slight  upward  tendency  to  business  in  general,  but  the  effects  were  not 
by  any  means  permanent. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

A  slight  upward  tendency  was  shown  by  the  general  index  figure  for  all 
business  in  June.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  highest  point 
reached  was  in  February,  when  the  figure  was  103-15.  The  following  table 
shows  the  trend  of  business  since  January,  as  revealed  by  the  general  index 
figure  for  all  business: — 

Jan.       Feb.     March  April    May  June 
General  index  figure  for  all  business  ..    101.13    103.15    97.02    89.08    83.98  87.71 

The  slight  improvement  manifested  in  some  lines  of  business,  such  as  insur- 
ance and  electrical  enterprises,  was  offset  by  increasingly  bad  conditions  in 
other  branches,  the  most  noteworthy  in  this  respect  being  the  mineral  industry. 

PRICES 

The  decline  in  wholesale  commodity  prices,  though  still  continuing,  shows 
signs  of  improvement,  as  during  the  past  three  months  the  month-to-month 
decrease  has  been  only  a  fraction  of  that  which  characterized  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  More  conclusive  evidence  of  price  stability,  however,  seems  neces- 
sary to  induce  retailers  to  forego  their  policy  of  hand-to-mouth  buying.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  policy,  retail  prices  have  been  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  wholesale  prices.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  general  buying  public,  with 
means  even  more  restricted  than  is  usually  the  case,  has  limited  its  purchases 
to  the  absolute  minimum  and  retail  business  in  general  has  been  very  slack. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  official  statistics  on  unemployment,  complete  only  up  to  the  end  of 
July,  indicate  that  after  a  slight  improvement  in  June,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed again  increased  in  July,  the  total  being  637,531  in  the  latter  month.  In 
July,  1930,  the  figure  was  342,061.  The  improvement  in  June  was  apparently 
owing  to  seasonal  occupation  in  agricultural  work,  as  the  number  of  unemployed 
farm  workers  dropped  from  107,415  in  May  of  this  year  to  58,027  in  June,  but 
rose  in  July  to  122,721.  However,  the  number  of  unemployed  is  on  the  increase 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  every  branch  of  occupation  except  textile  workers.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Italian  Government  is  to  spend  1,865,- 
526,000  lire  ($97,007,352)  during  the  coming  winter  on  roads,  railways,  postal, 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  and  aqueducts.  It  is  expected  that  about 
120,000  men  will  thus  find  employment. 

POPULATION 

According  to  the  results  of  a  recent  census  (April  21),  the  population  of 
Italy  is  now  officially  placed  at  42,138,817.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population  during  the  last  decade, 
as  compared  with  the  rate  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century: — 


Population  Italians  Population 

Year                                             resident  in  residing  per  Square 

Italy  elsewhere  Total  Kilometre 

1901                                               32.614,000  3,611,000  36,225.000  113.3 

1911                                               34.814.000  5,805,000  40,619.000  121.0 

1921                                               38,804.000  8,100,000  46,904,000  125.0 

1931                                             42,158,817  9,575,000  51,733.817  132.7 


BUSINESS  FAILURES 

The  number  of  business  failures  again  showed  an  increase  in  July,  the  latest 
month  for  which  figures  are  available.  The  total  ordinary  declared  failures 
alone  was  1,119  in  July  as  compared  to  1,099  in  June.  The  average  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1931  has  been  computed  as  1,400. 

BANK  RETURNS 

Statistics  covering  the  activities  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  are  complete  only  to 
June.  The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  suffered  a  further  decrease 
in  that  month  of  39,000,000  lire.  This  amount,  however,  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  average  month-to-month  contraction  of  150,000,000  lire  which  has 
characterized  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  for  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of 
June  the  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  was  14,683  million  lire  as  com- 
pared with  14,722  million  in  May  and  15,846  in  June,  1930.  Bank  reserves, 
amounting  in  all  to  9,291  million  lire,  showed  a  diminution  of  85  million  in 
respect  of  the  previous  month  and  of  333  million  compared  to  June  of  last  year. 

The  discount  register  of  the  Bank  showed  a  notable  increase,  the  amount 
rising  from  2,749  million  lire  in  May  to  3,100  million  in  June.  Bank  advances 
likewise  showed  an  increase,  the  June  figure,  1,568  million  lire,  being  the  highest 
for  the  year  so  far.  The  figure  for  May  was  1,185  million,  and  that  for  June. 
1930,  was  1,608  millions.  Money  orders  issued  by  the  Bank  amounting  to  482 
million  showed  an  increase  of  163  million  over  May.  Current  accounts,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  much  lower  than  at  any  other  period  during  the  current  year. 

ISSUE  MARKET 

The  issue  market,  after  a  long  period  of  virtual  stagnation  reacted  favour- 
ably to  the  debt  moratorium  proposals  made  by  the  United  States  in  June. 
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The  effect,  though  unfortunately  only  temporary,  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  the  stocks  of  the  automobile  industry  which  showed  an  average 
is<  of  8*49  per  cent,  electrical  industry  7-4  per  cent,  extractive  industry  11-7 
per  cent,  textile-  7-07  per  cent,  and  general  manufacturing  6-63  per  cent.  Des- 
pite the  fad  that  these  high  levels  were  not  maintained,  the  subsequent  reaction 
was  not  great  enough  to  send  the  prices  of  these  shares  back  to  the  previous 
position.  In  contrast  to  the  upward  tendency  shown  in  the  foregoing  cases, 
however,  the  quotations  for  the  stocks  of  the  chemical  industry  showed  a  drop 
of  14-2  per  cent,  hotel  stocks  4-48  per  cent,  and  transportation  1-98  per  cent. 

Since  June,  however,  the  market  has  reassumed  the  listlessness  which  char- 
acterized it  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  on  August  8  the  Italian 
Ministry  of  Finance  issued  new  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  market 
from  bear  operations  after  the  holiday  recess  of  Ferragosto.  The  inactivity  of 
the  Bourse  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  this  recess  was  extended  to  last 
from  August  6  to  August  19,  instead  of  the  two  days  formerly  taken. 

Normally,  the  buyer  of  futures  had  the  right  to  compel  the  seller  to  deposit, 
at  once,  the  securities  involved  in  the  transaction.  In  view  of  the  listless  state 
of  the  market  and  the  consequent  danger  of  bearish  operations,  the  following 
regulations  were  framed,  designed  chiefly  to  implement  the  former  ruling:  viz., 
in  future  sellers  of  futures  may  be  obliged  to  deposit,  at  the  moment  of  order, 
either  the  securities  sold  or  a  cash  cover  to  25  per  cent.  Similar  regulations 
covering  the  purchase  of  futures  may  be  issued.  The  regulations  may  be  made 
either  general  or  limited  to  specific  securities,  and  may  be  applied  to  any  Italian 
stock  exchange  or  to  all  of  them  as  occasion  warrants. 

SHIPPING 

Ships  to  the  number  of  394  entered  the  port  of  Genoa  during  the  month  of 
July,  carrying  cargo  to  the  amount  of  494  thousand  tons.  This  is  a  decrease 
both  in  respect  of  the  previous  month  when  the  number  was  406  ships,  and  in 
respect  to  July,  1930,  when  440  ships  entered  the  port.  A  great  number  of 
vessels  are  laid  up  for  lack  of  cargo  and  some  are  being  scrapped,  since  pros- 
pects hardly  warrant  the  expense  of  harbour  and  anchorage  fees. 

At  Venice,  347  ships  entered  and  352  left  the  port  during  July.  In  respect 
of  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  incom- 
ing traffic  both  in  number  of  ships  and  tons  of  cargo,  but  very  little  change  in 
the  outgoing  traffic.  An  increase  in  the  traffic  of  the  East  Coast  ports  is  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  increase  in  trade  between  Italy  and  Russia,  while  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  both  import  and  export  trade  is  much  restricted.  Import- 
ant harbour  development  work  is  in  progress  at  Venice. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Both  imports  and  exports  have  shown  a  decrease  during  the  first  ^ix  months 
of  1931  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Imports  for  the  period  January  to  June,  inclusive,  amounted  to  6,629,061.790 
lire,  a  decrease  of  2,915,923,235  lire  in  respect  to  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  vear.  For  July  alone,  the  provisional  total  of  792,852,916  was  over 
286,000,000  lire  less  than  'July,  1930. 

Similarly,  exports  for  the  first  six  months  valued  at  5,064,668,691  lire  wore 
1,470,752,945  lire  less  than  in  the  1930  period  and  the  provisional  July  total  was 
down  over  73,000,000  lire  in  respect  of  July,  1930. 

Imports  have  exceeded  exports  in  1931  to  date  by  1,564.000,000  lire  as  com- 
pared with  3,009,000,000  lire  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 

Figures  showing  imports  and  exports  as  related  to  commodities  arc  avail- 
able only  to  the  end  of  June.    These  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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group  comprising  seeds,  oleaginous  fruits,  oils,  greases  and  wax,  and  precious 
metals  and  money,  the  decrease  in  imports  applies  to  all  commodities.  In  the 
export  field  all  groups  show  a  decrease. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Statistics  covering  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Italy  are  complete  only  to  the 
end  of  Mav  in  the  current  vear.  The  total  importations  from  Canada  for  this 
period  amounted  to  115,253",298  lire  ($5,993,171)  as  compared  with  164,215,546 
lire  ($8,539,208)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  Imports  into  Canada  from 
Italy  for  the  same  months  totalled  21,598,313  lire  ($1,123,112)  in  1931  and 
25,938,155  lire  ($1,348,784)  in  1930. 

In  the  list  of  imports  into  Italy  from  Canada,  increased  shipments  of 
stockfish  are  recorded — 18,876  quintals  in  1931  as  against  18,348  in  1930;  but 
it  is  indicative  of  the  low  prevailing  prices  that,  while  'the  1930  shipments  were 
valued  at  7,689,280  lire  ($399,425) , the  slightly  larger  1931  amount  was  valued 
at  only  7,370,206  lire  ($383,250). 

Similarly,  though  shipments  of  grain  in  the  first  five  months  of  1931, 
amounting  to  156,296  tons,  were  greater  by  12,657  tons  than  those  made  during 
the  same  period  in  1930,  the  value  was  less  by  3,571,288  lire  ($1,750,906). 

Shipments  of  rough-sawn  lumber,  amounting  to  417  tons  and  valued  at 
365,075  lire  ($18,983 1 ,  were  recorded  during  the  January-to-May  period  of  1931, 
while  none  were  made  during  the  same  period  in  1930.  Wheat  flour  was  also 
imported  to  the  value  of  157,538  lire  ($8,191),  none  having  been  recorded  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1930. 

Otherwise,  imports  into  Italy  from  Canada  showed  a  decrease,  most  marked 
in  the  cases  of  cellulose,  canned  salmon,  and  rubber  footwear.  Reduced  sales 
of  these  commodities,  however,  are  a  natural  reaction  to  the  economic  depres- 
sion, which  has  obliged  the  majority  of  Italians  to  limit  or  eliminate  entirely 
their  purchases  of  products  not  absolutely  necessary. 

As  regards  exports  from  Italy  to  Canada  during  the  January-May  period, 
increases  were  shown  in  shipments  of  cheese,  $20,050  ($16,222  in  the  1930 
period);  fresh  fruit,  $33,626  ($27,186);  and  tomato  paste,  952  quintals  (840 
quintals).  In  the  case  of  the  last  named,  however,  the  value  of  the  1931  ship- 
ments was  considerably  less  than  for  the  former  period.  Small  increases  were 
also  noted  in  some  other  commodities  such  as  marble,  rough  and  semi-finished, 
alabaster,  and  hats. 

Decreased  shipments  were  made  of  citrous  fruits,  vegetables,  silk  and  arti- 
ficial silk,  and  cotton  textiles. 

ROAD-BUILDING  PROGRAM  IN  ITALY 

Robert  W.  McBurxey,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  5,  1931. — A  comprehensive  program  of  highway  develop- 
ment is  now  in  progress  in  Italy,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  take  nearly  twenty 
years  to  complete. 

The  control  and  execution  of  the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Autonomous 
State  Road  Board,  which  is  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The 
board  is  in  effect  an  independent  commission,  except  that  its  budget-  and 
accounts  must  have  parliamentry  sanction.  Its  revenues  are  derived  from  an 
annual  Treasury  grant  and  from  the  proceeds  of  taxes  on  vehicles.  In  all,  these 
furnish  an  annual  income  of  about  ten  million  dollars. 

The  activities  of  the  board  come  under  three  headings:  ordinary  upkeep 
and  repair  of  the  12,800  miles  of  first-class  or  state  roads  under  its  care;  ex! in- 
ordinary repairs  where  the  roads  have  fallen  into  extreme  disrepair;  and  the 
radical  transformation  of  3,700  miles  of  these  state  roads  to  adapl  them  to 
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modern  traffic  conditions.  Owing  to  the  excellently  planned  system  of  roads 
inherited  from  Imperial  Rome,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  build  more  than  a 
few  miles  of  new  road.  The  work  is  to  be  done  on  short-term  contracts,  the  old 
system  of  long  contracts  having  been  found  most  unsatisfactory. 

In  conjunction  with  the  practical  work  of  the  board,  the  Milan  Experi- 
ment ;il  Institute  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  merits  and 
practicability  of  various  types  of  road-surfacing  material.  Experimental 
stretches  are  marked  off  on  the  most  heavily  travelled  roads,  and  the  effects  of 
traffic  and  of  weather  conditions  are  carefully  noted. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  road  surfaces,  so  far  as  funds  will  permit,  level 
crossings  are  being  abolished,  steep  grades  levelled,  and  bad  curves  smoothed 
out.  During  the  1929-30  season  no  fewer  than  194,780  trees  were  planted  along 
the  roadsides. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  state  highways,  Italy  takes  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  country  to  introduce  the  Autostrade — roads  reserved  to  motor  traffic 
and  completely  free  from  crossroads  or  other  obstructions  to  rapid  travel.  There 
is  no  speed  limit  on  these  roads,  and  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  very  great  saving 
in  time  by  their  use.  Though  a  toll  is  charged,  their  popularity  is  shown  by 
their  increasing  numbers,  two  new  ones  having  recently  been  completed. 

FRENCH  WHEAT  CROP  AND  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

Maukice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  September  10,  1931. — In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  agricultural  associations  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  in  France 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  consumption,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
an  important  shortage  again  this  season,  and  that  between  50,000,000  and 
60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  require  to  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries 
between  now  and  August  of  next  year.  This  figure  is  fairly  easy  to  estimate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  season  opened  on  the  1st  of  August  with 
practically  no  stocks  on  hand  beyond  the  small  quantity  which  must  be  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year  and  which  need  not  enter  into  the  calculation. 
It  is  only  necessary  therefore  to  subtract  this  year's  crop  from  the  normal 
yearly  consumption  figure  to  arrive  at  the  amount  which  must  be  supplied  by 
foreign  countries. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  one  of  the  leading  French  financial  news- 
papers has  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  72,500,000  quintals  (of  220  pounds)  as 
the  amount  of  the  present  crop.  This  figure  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  is  considered  in  the  trade 
as  approximately  correct.  The  difference  is  not  material.  The  yield  is  probably 
about  275,000,000  bushels  as  compared  to  230,000,000  bushels  in  1930  and  335,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1929.  To  this  should  be  added  6,000,000  bushels  as  duty- 
free importations  from  Morocco,  bringing  the  total  supply  to  roughly  281,000,000 
bushels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  can  be  estimated  at  about  330,000,000 
bushels,  including  290,000,000  bushels  consumed,  30,000,000  for  seed,  and  20,000.- 
000  bushels  unsuitable  for  milling  or  used  as  animal  feed.  Total  imports  into 
France  during  the  present  crop  season  should  therefore  be  approximately  55,000,- 
000  bushels,  providing  there  is  no  carry  over  into  next  season.  On  the  basis  of 
the  above  figures,  the  shortage  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  crop. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  to  what  extent  Canada  will  share  in  French  imports 
of  foreign  wheat.  Apart  from  the  purely  commercial  factors  of  price  and  avail- 
ability, this  will  depend  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  French  wheat.  It  is  certain 
that  Canadian  wheat  is  preferred  when  a  strong  wheat  is  needed  for  mixing,  and 
the  percentage  of  Canadian  wheat  tends  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  used  in  flour. 
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CUBA'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA,  1930 

Enrique  Heymann,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  September  9,  1931. — Imports  of  Canadian  products  into  Cuba 
in  the  year  1930  were  valued  at  $3,657,000  as  compared  with  $4,915,000  in 
1929 — a  decrease  of  $1,258,000,  equivalent  to  25-5  per  cent.  The  exports  from 
Cuba  to  Canada  during  that  same  period  decreased  from  $3,450,924  to  $1,921,- 
829— a  difference  of  $1,529,095  or  44-9  per  cent, 

The  following  were  the  principal  products  imported  from  Canada  in  the 
years  1929  and  1930,  together  with  percentage  increase  or  decrease: 


IMPORTATIONS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  CUBA 


Commodity 

Potatoes  

Codfish  . .   . .   

Newsprint  

Condensed  milk  

Seed  potatoes   

Calcium  carbide  

Wheat  flour  

Patent  and  other  leathers  

Undressed  pine  lumber  

Hay  and  alfalfa  

Salted  hake  

Salted  haddock  and  fresh-water  fish 

Herrings  

Liquors  and  cordials  

Oats  

Butter  

Cheese  

Oleine  

Barrels,  casks  and  staves  

Nickel,  bars  and  plates  

Dressed  and  undressed  lumber  in 
general  

Printed  and  fine  paper,  books  and 
envelopes  .  

Iron  machinery  for  industrial  pur- 
poses   

Copper,  in  powder  and  sheets  .  . 

Automobile  accessories  

Malt  for  manufacturing  beer   . . 

Ground  salt  

Artificial  fertilizers  


1929  1930         Increase  Decrease 

$  $  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


.909,249 

1.017,312 

46 

7 

795,454 

631.919 

20 

2 

680.703 

572.682 

14 

7 

321.231 

195.841 

38 

5 

316.756 

733,792 

103 

00 

99,203 

129,783 

30 

90 

94,879 

38.575 

59 

3 

88.877 

27.138 

68 

4 

71.280 

36,939 

49 

0 

56,467 

40,155 

29 

0 

35,590 

17.437 

51 

0 

33,893 

20,526 

39 

2 

29,371 

22,947 

21 

9 

26,675 

29,142 

9 

00 

23,225 

1,935 

91 

7 

21.400 

1.633 

92 

4 

8,277 

2,717 

67 

5 

9,549 

2,567 

21.027 

719 

00 

23,137 

17,439 

24 

7 

8,203 

9,255 

12 

80 

21,400 

11.957 

44 

6 

6,170 

6.692 

5,920 

5,995 

1 

29 

732 

486 

409 

The  following  were  the  principal  products  exported  from  Cuba  to 
Canada: — 

EXPORTS  FROM  CUBA  TO  CANADA,  1930 


Commodity  Unit 

Pineapples,  preserved  kg. 

Rum  in  bottles  litres 

Raw  sugar  lbs 

Refined  sugar  lbs 

Molasses  gal 

Leaf  tobacco,  unstripped  kg 

Leaf  tobacco,  stripped  kg 

Sticks  and  clippings  of  tobacco  kg 

Cigars  1.000 

Sponges  kg 

Clipped  sponges  kg 


Quantity 
81,504 
24.598 
25,226,437 
14,372,637 
1.026,672 
371,778 
243,608 
3,202 
943 
6,399 
40,599 


Value 
$  17,402 
47,091 
353,374 
363,922 
78,643 
510,447 
440.208 
1,259 
92,502 
13,553 
1,351 
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ECUADORIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  August  15,  1931. — The  population  of  Ecuador  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  of  which  about  half  are  native  Indians,  one-third  "  mestizos "  or 
mixed,  and  fche  remainder  pure  whites,  those  of  Spanish  descent  being  greatly 
in  the  majority.  The  total  imports  of  fish  and  fish  products  for  the  year  1925-26 
amounted  to  1,175.894  kilos  valued  at  688,734  sucres  and  910,487  kilos  valued 
at  528,812  sucres  respectively.  On  this  basis  the  per  capita  consumption 
amounts  to  about  17  cents  Canadian  for  1925  and  13  cents  for  1926.  The  value 
of  the  sucre  at  the  time  the  above  importations  were  made  wTas  48-7  cents  Cana- 
dian, whereas  it  is  now  20  cents.  The  total  imports  were  therefore  about 
$345,000  in  1925  and  $265,000  in  1926.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  issue 
of  import  figures  by  Ecuador  since  the  above  years,  and  the  present  value  of 
that  market  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine.  There  is  considerable  fluctua- 
tion from  year  to  year  in  the  quantities  of  fish  imported,  apparently  dependent 
upon  economic  conditions  in  the  country.  In  lean  years  the  imports  fall  off 
considerably  and  rise  again  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  aug- 
mented through  good  crops  and  subsequent  better  trading  conditions. 

Representation,  financial  terms,  and  shipping  routes  will  be  found  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  outline  given  under  these  headings  in  the  report 
entitled  11  Peruvian  Market  for  Fish  and  Fish  Products  "  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  which  should  be  referred  to. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 

The  principal  Ecuadorian  imports  of  fish  and  fish  products  for  the  years 
1925  and  1926,  according  to  classification,  are  as  follows: — 


1925  1926 

Kilos  Sucres  Kilos  Sucres 

Sardines                                               693,752  387,293  659.185  343.682 

Salmon                                                   422.960  224.482  176.897  100.992 

Bacalao                                                  18.654  20.135  27,069  29,255 

Prawns  preserved                                    12.932  20.071  3.427  5.510 

Fish  preserved  n.e.i                                11,401  13.736  30.008  30.496 


Note. — 1  kilo  equals  2.2  lbs.;  1  sucre  equals  $0,487  Canadian. 

In  1925  sardines  and  salmon  accounted  for  87  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
total  imports,  and  in  1926  for  84  per  cent.  These  two  items,  as  is  the  case  in 
almost  all  of  the  West  Coast  countries,  are  much  the  most  important  of  all  fish 
products.  Bacalao,  which  is  dried  boneless  codfish  and  the  third  item  in  value, 
is  not  such  an  important  import  in  Ecuador  as  it  is  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  The 
dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish  trade  is,  in  fact,  relatively  unimportant  as  com- 
pared to  the  tinned  fish  section  of  the  imports,  which  constituted  94  per  cent 
of  the  total  fish  purchases  from  overseas  in  1926. 

COUNTRIES   OF  ORIGIN 

The  following  table,  which  showrs  the  principal  suppliers  of  Ecuador's  fish 
imports,  accounts  for  about  98  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  nine  other  countries:  — 


1925  1926 

Kilos  Sucres  Kilos  Sucres 

United  States                                       973,116  520.663  815.298  419.961 

Spain                                                       69.935  70.027  19.084  21.627 

Canada                                                   78.387  41,488  9,675  4.800 

Norway                                    .  . .         16.651  19.104  18.860  20,834 

Germany                                                15.001  14.254  20.775  21.919 

Great  Britain                                          9.203  7.487  7.617  10.827 

France                                                       3.147  4.889  4.892  12.229 

Others                                                       <).854  10.822  14.286  16.615 


Total   1,175.894       688.734       910.487  528.812 
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The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  this  market,  having 
obtained  75  per  cent  in  1925  and  79  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  in  1926. 
This  premier  position  is  maintained  in  West  Coast  countries  due  mainly  to 
proximity  to  the  market,  good  freight  services,  and  the  offer  of  a  cheap  and 
palatable  sardine  and  the  popular  fish  food  salmon.  In  1926  these  two  com- 
modities constituted  71  and  22  per  cent  respectively  of  that  country's  total,  the 
remainder  being  preserved  fish  unenumerated,  preserved  prawns  and  various 
other  unimportant  articles.  Spain's  share  of  the  trade  is  79  per  cent  sardines, 
which  product  finds  favour  in  Spanish  countries  of  South  iVmerica  due  to  the 
natural  preference  for  any  high-class  article  prepared  in  national  fashion.  A 
further  21  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by  unenumerated  preserved  fish.  Canada, 
although  the  third  supplier  in  1925,  fell  to  eighth  in  1926  due  to  a  total  loss 
of  the  small  trade  in  sardines  and  a  marked  decrease  in  her  share  of  the  salmon 
trade,  the  only  two  articles  in  which  Canadian  packers  obtained  business  in 
those  years.  "  Bacalao  "  accounts  for  61  per  cent  and  sardines  for  38  per  cent 
of  Norway's  share  in  1926,  whereas  the  German  portion  of  the  trade  was  made 
up  of  "  bacalao  "  70  per  cent  and  sardines  26  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  although  small,  are  much  more  diversified,  being  spread  over  most  of 
the  import  classes.  Unenumerated  preserved  fish  accounted  for  49  per  cent, 
unenumerated  preserved  crustaceans  for  16  per  cent,  sardines  for  15  per  cent, 
and  salmon  for  12  per  cent.  The  French  imports  were  49  per  cent  unenumerated 
preserved  fish  and  46  per  cent  sardines. 

SARDINES 

Sardines  alone  constituted  65  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  imports  in  1926. 
This  item  is  by  far  the  most  important  fish  product  imported  into  the  country, 
nor  does  it  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  prevailing  purchasing 
power  as  do  the  higher  class  and  therefore  more  costly  articles  of  fish  diet.  It 
maintains  a  comparatively  even  volume  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cheaper  brands 
find  their  sales  outlet  among  those  sections  of  the  population  not  usually  in  a 
position  to  purchase  luxury  articles. 

1925  1926 


Kilos  Sucres  Kilos  Sucres 

United  States                                       597,392  297,104  618.180  297,868 

Spain                                                     64.931  62.853  15.378  17,176 

Germany                                                  9,310  8.003  5.374  5.625 

Great  Britain                                          7,208  4,500  1.825  1,542 

Norway                                                    4.544  5.148  7.500  8.071 

Canada                                                    3,225  2,740 

France                                                       587  1.486  2.369  5,645 

Holland     4,514  4,692 

Total                                              693,752  387.293  659.185  343.682 


The  United  States  in  1926  obtained  86  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The 
main  factor  in  this  trade  is  the  Monterrey  or  Calif ornian  sardine,  packed  in 
tomato  sauce  in  oval  15-ounce  tins,  under  various  popular  brands.  Spain  fol- 
lowed with  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  a  notable  decrease  from  the  previous  year, 
illustrating  the  market  fluctuation  in  the  import  of  luxury  products.  The 
Spanish  article  is  put  up  in  small  tins  from  2  ounces  up  to  8  ounces,  nicely 
embossed,  and  packed  in  pure  olive  oil  or  a  mixture  of  olive  and  cottonseed  oils, 
but  is  much  more  expensive  than  is  the  Californian  product.  Only  in  good  crop 
years  can  it  maintain  its  sales  volume.  Norway  was  third  with  about  2-3  per 
cent,  France  and  Germany  with  about  1-6  per  cent,  and  Holland  with  1-4  per 
cent.  The  1925  share  obtained  by  Canada  disappeared  in  1926.  Since  thai 
year  Canadian  sardines  have  been  sold  in  Ecuador,  but  the  quantity  was  small, 
and  from  reports  received  they  were  not  popular. 

SALMON 

The  imports  of  salmon  are  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation,  those  in 
1926  having  decreased  by  55  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  previous  year. 
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1925  1926 

Kilos         Sucres  Kilos  Sucres 

Tin  tod  States                                       345,722       184,558  166,548  94,819 

Canada                                               75,162        38,748  9,675  4,800 

Total                                            422,960       224,482  176,897  100,992 


The  Unit ed  States  obtained  94  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1926 — practically 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade — even  although  the  amount  showed  a  decrease  of  50 
per  cent  from  the  previous  year.  Proximity  to  the  market  and  regular  direct 
steamship  services  account  for  the  marked  superiority  of  United  States  packers. 
Canada's  share,  of  moderate  proportions  in  1925,  almost  disappeared  the  follow- 
ing year.  Canadian  salmon  continues  to  be  sold  in  Eucador,  but  lacking  more 
recent  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  value  to  Canadian  packers  of  that 
market. 

FISH  PRESERVED  N.E.E 

This  item  includes  all  canned  fish  which  is  not  elsewhere  enumerated,  and 
is  not  of  the  shellfish,  crustacean  or  mollusc  families.  Imports  in  1926  totalled 
30.008  kilograms  valued  at  30,496  sucres,  and  represent  a  diversity  of  canned 
fish  supplied  from  many  countries  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  Herring 
and  pilchards  probably  represent  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  remainder  being 
various  fish  specialties  having  a  limited  sale  among  the  nationals  in  Ecuador 
of  the  supplying  countries.  The  United  States  obtained  35  per  cent,  France  and 
Great  Britain  19  per  cent  each,  and  Spain  14  per  cent. 

DRIED,  SALTED,  AND  SMOKED  FISH 

The  dried,  salted,  and  smoked  group  is  comparatively  unimportant.  Of 
this  "  bacalao  "  or  dried  boneless  cod  is  much  the  more  notable.  The  imports 
of  this  fish  in  1926  totalled  27,069  kilograms  valued  at  29,255  sucres.  Germany 
obtained  52  per  cent  of  the  trade  and  Norway  43  per  cent.  The  English  and 
Scotch  packers  had  at  that  date  not  seriously  entered  the  market. 

The  1925  imports  of  dried  herrings  were  supplied  entirely  by  the  United 
States  and  those  in  1926  by  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  also  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  dried  and  salted  prawns. 

The  remaining  imports  deal  with  the  shellfish,  crustacean  and  mollusc 
families.  None  of  these  in  1926  amounted  to  much,  but  the  imports  of  preserved 
prawns  and  oysters  in  1925  are  noteworthy.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  former 
and  two-thirds  of  the  latter  were  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  respective  duties  are  levied  per  kilogram  in  sucres.  The  sucre  is 
divided  into  100  centavos.  G.W.  means  gross  weight — i.e.  the  contents  plus  the 
weight  of  containers  both  immediate  and  outside.  L.W.  means  legal  weight — - 
i.e.  the  weight  of  the  contents  plus  that  of  the  immediate  containers  such  as 
cans,  but  excluding  the  weight  of  outside  containers  such  as  wooden  packing 
cases. 

Duty  in  Sucres 


Anchovies,  in  -wooden  containers   G.W.  0.80 

Anchovies  in  other  containers;  anchovy  pastes  and  any  other 

anchovy  preparation   L.W.  1.50 

Smoked  herrings  and  dried  oysters,  in  small  wooden  kegs  or 

boxes  ..  /.   G.W.  0.20 

Codfish,  stockfish  (peje-palo)  and  other  dry  salted  fish,  in  small 

wooden  kegs  or  boxes                                                    .  . .  G.W.  0 . 20 

Shrimps,  crabs  and  lobsters,  in  any  container  and  prepared  in 

any  manner   L.W.  0 . 50 

Caviar,  fish  pastes  not  mentioned  and  fish  roe,  in  any  container  L.W.  1.50 

Preserved  fish  and  shellfish,  not  elsewhere  mentioned   L.W.  0.40 

Fish  and  shellfish,  fresh  or  refrigerated   Free 

Fish  in  brine  or  pressed,  not  mentioned,  in  wooden  containers  G.W.  0.25 

Sardines,  preserved  in  any  form  and  prepared  in  any  manner  L.W.  0.50 
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MARKET  FOR  ROOFING  MATERIALS  IN  PANAMA,  COLOMBIA, 

AND  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama,  September  11,  1931. — For  the  better-class  dwellings  in  all  three 
countries  tiles  are  by  far  the  most  popular  form  of  roofing.  The  majority  of 
the  buildings,  except  comparatively  modern  offices,  have  steep  roofs.  This  type 
of  roof  is  the  most  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  all  the  buildings  of  cheap  construction,  including  warehouses, 
etc.,  galvanized  iron  roofing  is  used  almost  exclusively.  Asphalt  roofing  appears 
to  withstand  the  hot  climate  satisfactorily,  but  up  to  the  present  has  been  used 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Very  little  slate  or  wooden  shingles  are  used.  Asbestos 
roofing  is  used  in  all  three  countries,  but  particularly  in  Panama  and  Colombia. 

Tiles,  except  for  a  limited  quantity  of  high-grade  tiles  of  special  colour 
imported  from  Europe,  are  of  local  manufacture.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  tile  factories,  and  prices  vary  widely  according  to  quality  from  $10  per  1,000 
up  to  $30.  Composition  roofing  is  imported  in  limited  quantities  from  the 
United  States.    Exports  from  that  country  in  1929  were  as  follows: — 

Asphalt  Asbestos  Other 

Squares        $  Squares         $  Squares  $ 

Panama                               1,739       1,428  2,893       25.926         207  3.111 

Colombia                             2,473       7,376  6,733       35,170  3,232  5,234 

Venezuela                             2,629       7,476  827         9,165  1,052  1,608 

Canadian  firms  seeking  suitable  contacts  may  obtain  names  of  contractors 
in  this  territory  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  26537). 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways,  the  Public  Works  Department 
and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  General  Manager,  New  Zealand  Railways,  Wellington;  the 
Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington;  and  the 
Secretary  (Stores  Division) ,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications.  , 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Electric  railway  overhead  equipment  (tenders 
close  January  18,  1932). 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Armoured  cable  and  boxes  (tenders  close  Decem- 
ber 18). 

Public  Works  Department. — Three  50-k.v.  oil-immersed  circuit  breakers;  three  11-k.v. 
current  transformers  (tenders  close  December  15), 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 500  dial  cords,  5-conductor;  300  dial  cords,  4-con- 
ductor;  400  yards  switchboard  cordage,  2-conductor;  1,500  switchboard  cords,  3-conductor; 
1,500  switchboard  cords,  3-conductor  (tenders  close  November  21). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 500  mouthpieces,  bakelite,  to  specification;  or  alter- 
natively 500  mouthpieces,  ebonite,  to  specification  (tenders  close  November  24) ;  20  spools, 
resistance,  700  ohms,  to  specification  (tenders  close  November  17) ;  80  strips,  connection,  to 
specification  (tenders  close  November  26);  50  cases,  bakelite,  without  microtclephone 
cradle;  50  cradles,  microtelephonc,  bakelite;  50  plunger  assemblies,  switch,  complete  with 
cotter  pin  but  without  helical  spring  (tenders  close  November  30). 
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DOCUMENTATION  OF  SHIPMENTS  TO  CHILE 

Mr,  Francisco  .J.  de  Lima,  Consul  for  Chile  in  Montreal,  advises  that  by 
a  Chilean  decree  effective  March  13,  1931,  consular  invoices  for  shipments  of 
goods  to  Chile  have  been  abolished.  The  former  consular  fees,  which  were  on 
a  graduated  scale,  have  been  replaced  by  a  charge  of  3^  per  cent  on  the  c.i.f. 
value  of  the  merchandise,  collected  at  the  customs  house  in  Chile  where  the 
merchandise  is  discharged. 

Not  only  Is  legalization  of  the  consular  invoice  not  required,  but  no  con- 
sular invoices  need  be  made  out  at  all. 

Bills  of  lading  and  any  documents,  other  than  the  consular  invoice,  which 
formerly  required  legalization  by  the  Chilean  Consul  must  continue  to  be 
legalized. 

The  regular  commercial  invoice  must  be  sent  to  the  consignee  along  with 
the  bill  of  lading,  the  latter  being  legalized  at  the  port  of  shipment  by  a  Chilean 
onsular  officer.  The  consul  advises  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  whether 
the  wording  on  the  commercial  invoice  should  be  in  English  or  in  Spanish,  but 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  Spanish.  Five  copies 
of  the  commercial  invoice  should  be  supplied. 

The  metric  system  must  be  used  on  both  the  commercial  invoice  and  the 
bill  of  lading. 

For  parcel  post  shipments  one  copy  of  the  invoice  should  be  placed  inside 
of  the  parcel  and  two  copies  sent  to  the  consignee.  Legalization  is  not  necessary 
in  this  case  either. 

The  foregoing  amends  information  on  documentation  of  shipments  to  Chile 
contained  in  F.T.D.  Leaflets  77  and  77B. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DUTIES  ON  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  September  9,  1931,  that,  with  effect  from  September  9,  1931,  the 
supplementary  duties  on  Czechoslovakian  grain  and  flour  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows: — 

Supplementary  Customs 
Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovakian  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 


Wheat  and  spelt   25  30 

Rve   19  38 

Barley   36  34 

Oats  ,..   7  36 

Flour  and  milled  products   47  70 


The  supplementary  duty  on  wlieat  and  spelt  has  not  been  changed  by  the 
above  decree.  The  supplementary  duty  on  rye  represents  an  increase  from  the 
former  rate  of  17  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.,  and  on  barley  an  increase 
from  the  former  rate  of  34  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.  No  supple- 
mentary duty  was  formerly  levied  on  oats,  whereas  now  such  a  duty  of  7 
Czechoslovakian  ,crowrns  per  100  kg.  has  been  introduced.  The  new  supple- 
mentary duty  on  flour  also  represents  an  increase  from  the  former  rate  of  39 
Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg. 

(1  Czechoslovakian  crown  =  $0 •  0296 ;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds) 

CHANGE  IN   THE   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  change  in  the  Consular  List  has  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa:  Dr.  Jerzy  Adamkiewicz  as  Consul  General 
of  Poland  at  Montreal. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  21 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  September  21,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
September  14,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison:  — 

Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  endin 

g  Wc 

^ek  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  21 

Australia  

. .  . . Pound 

4.8666 

$3.7831 

$3 . 4053 

■ — 

.  . .  Schilling 

.1407 

.1418 

.1501 

10 

.1390 

.1403 

.1487 

2* 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0076 

84 

Czechoslovakia  . .  . 

. .  .  .Krone 

.0298 

.0316 

5 

.2680 

.2697 

.2652 

44 

Markka 

.0252 

.0254 

.  0269 

6 

.0392 

.  0395 

.0418 

2 

Germany  

.Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2372 

.  2529 

8 

4.8666 

4.9031 

4 . 6009 

44 

.  . .  Drachma 

.0130 

.0130 

.0138 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4071 

.  4304 

2 

.1749 

.1761 

.1863 

8 

.0526 

.0528 

.  0550 

5h 

.1930 

.0178 

.0188 

n 

.2680 

.2697 

.2852 

5 

1.0805 

.0448 

.0475 

7 

 Leu 

.0060 

.0060 

.0063 

8 

.0410 

.0959 

6* 

.2680 

.  2699 

.2855 

4 

 Franc 

.1930 

.1967 

.2086 

2 

..  ..Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0087 

1.0625 

li 

.4244 

.2837 

.2802 

— 

.1196 

.0630 

.0640 

— 

.1217 

.1223 

.  1294 

7 

.9733 

.9759 

1.0314 

7 

.4985 

.4944 

.5258 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2811 

.2975 

7 

.1930 

.1714 

.1814 

— 

1.0342 

.4539 

.  4350 

— 

 Peso 

1.0000 

1 . 0093 

1.0681 

— 

..  ..Dollar 

.2436 

.2828 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3637 

.3849 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4978 

.5265 

5.11 

.4020 

.4065 

.4307 

 Tael 

.3076 

.3442 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4514 

.4777 

Straits  Settlements 

..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5674 

.6004 

 $1 

 %\ 

1.013 

1.014— 1. 

024 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.900 

Other  British  West 

Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

]  .  001—1 

.0392 

.0395 

.41859 

.0392 

.0395 

.41859 

Etrypt  .  .  .  .Pound  ( 

100  Piastres) 

4  9943 

5.0295 

4.7188 

TRADE 

INQUIRIES 

FOR 

CANADIAN 

PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa."  ob  the  Boards  of  Trade  \t  Si 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto.  Woodstock.  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.;.  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton.  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Kitchener  (Ont.);  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

2033.  Lard. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool 
from  Canadian  shippers  of  lard. 
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2034.  Potatoes;  Fish;  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  desire  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes  (seed  and  edible),  codfish,  herrings,  wheat  flour, 
and  oats,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2035.  l  i  eu  k;  Potatoes. — A  commission  agent  of  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  fine  flour  and  potatoes  on  a  commission  basis. 

2031).  Floor. —  Rotterdam  agent  desires  to  act  as  representative  for  Canadian  miller  or 
exporter  of  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

2037.  Beds. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  receive  immediately  quota- 
tions on  cheap  iron  single  beds,  with  catalogues,  etc. 

2038.  Toys. — Agent  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
high-grade  luys.  Catalogues,  c.i.f.  prices  and  terms  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2039.  Brass  Shoe  Tacks. — The  largest  importer  of  leather  and  shoe  findings  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  is  anxious  to  make  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
brass  shoe  tacks. 

2040.  Second-hand  Sacks. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  sack  merchants  will  be  pleased  to 

receive  c.i.f.  Lnrerpool  quotations  on  second-hand  sacks. 

2041.  Fibreboard. — A  North  of  England  manufacturer  of  wooden  boxes  and  cases  wishes 
to  receive  Canadian  offers  on  fibreboard. 

2042.  Fibreboard  Sheets. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  on  fibreboard 
sheets  suitable  for  manufacturing  into  tinplate  containers.  Quotations  per  1,000  square 
inches,  c.i.f.  Swansea,  are  required.  Samples  and  specifications  on  application  to  Depart- 
ment. 

2043.  Chip  Fillers. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  paper  box  manufacturers  are  open  to 
receive  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  quote  on  chip  fillers  as  per  samples 
forwarded  to  Department. 

2044.  Barrels. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  and  specifications  on  barrels  for  lard,  casings,  wine,  and  beer;  specifications  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires.    Replies  to  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2045.  Formalin. — A  firm  in  Batavia  are  open  for  quotations  on  120,000  kilograms  of 
40  per  cent  formaldehyde  (formalin). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. --Hada  County,  County  Line,  Sept.-  28;  Montrose,  Oct.  8  and  Nov.  12; 
Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  3; 
Ninian,  Dominion  Line,  Oct.  10. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and 
Cork),  Oct.  7. 

To  Bremen. — Hagen,  Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  7. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Oct.  9;  iSulairia,  Oct.  15 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverford,  Oct.  2;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Hagen,  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  7. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  2  and  30;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  9;  Duchess 
of  York,  Oct.  15;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  23;  Montclare,  Nov.  6— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  Oct.  2;  Antonia,  Oct.  15 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Oct.  10;  Laurentic,  Nov.  6 
— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  London, — Beaverford,  Oct.  2  and  Nov.  6;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  9;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  16; 
Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  1;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  8;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Oct.  15 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Le^/i.-^Cairnglen,  Oct.  2;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  16 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 
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To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Valloluce,  Oct,  6;  Vallarsa,  Oct.  23— both  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dem,erara. — Champlain,  Canadian  National, 

Oct.  3.  .... 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Sept.  29;  Consul  Horn, 
Oct.  14 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,-  Canadian  National,  Oct.  2. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports  ^Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon.-^ Hansi,  Oct.  1,  15  and  29;  Fleurus,  Oct.  9 
and  23  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney) — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SlS.  Ltd.;  Silvia,  Fur- 
ness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at  Charlotbetown,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Sept,  30;  North  Voyageur,  Oct.  15— both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

From  Toronto 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon  — -Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  22  (also  calls  at  Newfoundland  South  Coast  ports). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Norwegian,  Leyland  Line,  Sept.  30;  Newfoundland,  Oct,  6;  Nova 
Scotia,  Oct.  24 — both  Furness  Line;  Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  6;  Manchester  Exporter, 
Oct.  9;   Manchester  Merchant,  Oct.  30 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Norwegian,  Leyland  Line,  Sept,  30;  Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  28; 
Manchester  Division,  Oct.  5;   Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  10 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — London  Exchange,  Oct.  5;  London  Corporation,  Oct,  19;  Cairnvalona, 
Oct.  26;  London  Citizen,  Nov.  2 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Sept.  28;  Maryland,  Oct. 
5;   Minnetonka,  Oct.  12 — all  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Sept,  28  and  Oct.  30;  Drottningholm,  Oct  5;  Grips- 
holm,  Nov.  12  and  Dec.  10 — all  Swedish-American  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  8;  Westernland,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  22— both 
Red  Star  Line. 

To  Havre. — Minnewaska,  Sept.  28;  Minnetonka,  Oct.  12 — both  Atlantic  Transport 
Line;  Norwegian,  White  Star  Line.  Sept.  30;  Pennland,  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  8;  Western- 
land,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  22— both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  Sept.  29  and  Oct.  13;  Fort  St.  George,  Oct.  6;  Rosalind, 
Oct.  6  and  20 — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  6;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24 
—both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  1,  15  and  29  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports);  Farnorth.  Oct.  3;  Sambro,  Oct.  10 — both 
Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Sept.  29;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  13 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  8. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti),  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  5. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Oct.  14  and  Nov.  11;  Calabria,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  28 — both 
Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demarara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Oct.  4;  Consul  Horn,  Oct. 
19 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— -Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  14  and  28. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar~cs-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Corinth,  American  and  Indian  SIS.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  5. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Modavia,  Oct.  28;  Gregalia,  Nov.  11 — both  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow) ;   Trojan  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  London,  Hull  ana  Hamburg. — Gothic  Star  (also  calls  at  Newcastle),  Oct.  15;  Doric 
Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam),  Oct.  24 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Oct.  21. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Tacoma  Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam), 
Sept.  29;  Royal  Star,  Oct,  18;  Viking  Star  (also  calls  at  Havre),  Oct.  28— all  American 
Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Eagle,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Oct.  6  (also  calls  at  Miike  and 
Hongkong);   Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  9  (also  calls  at  Osaka  and  Dairen). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Oct.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  24 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Grays  Harbour,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  Oct.  10  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka 
and  Ccbu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also 
calls  at  Osaka),  Oct.  27;  Hive  Maru,  Oct.  1;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  15— both  Nippon  Yuscn 
Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Ccbu  and  Lcgaspi. — Diana, 
American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 
Oct.  9  and  Dec.  4. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  Oct.  4; 
Salawati,  Nov.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.. 
Ltd.,  November;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Nelson), 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  Oct.  12;  Narenta. 
Oct.  19;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  25;  Nebraska,  Nov.  9— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Lino. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg. — Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Nictheroy,  Nov.  2 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Oct,  5;  Knute  Nelson.  Oct. 
13 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian.  Baltic 
and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  3;  Pacific  Ranger.  Oct.  17;  Pacific  Reliance.  Oct. 
31 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Sept.  29;  Los  Angeles, 
Oct.  13;  Tacoma,  Oct.  20 — all  Hamburg- American  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment 
at  Hamburg  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Levant,  Black  Sea  and  African  ports, 
and  at  Cristobel  to  West  and  North  Coast  of  South  America). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Johnson  Line,  Oct.  16 
and  Nov.  7. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste. — Piave.  Oct.  2; 
Feltre,  Oct.  21;  California,  Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15 — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes  accepted 
with  transhipment  to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wyoming,  Oct.  2;  San  Francisco,  Oct.  17; 
Winnipeg,  Oct.  30;   Wisconsin,  Nov.  12 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  13;  Taranger,  Oct.  28 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line  (will  also  call  at  other 
East  Coast  South  American  ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Mahwah,  Oct.  15;  West  Camargo, 
Oct.  30 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line, 
Oct.  24. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — 
OakwTorth,  Canadian  Transport,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25; 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cusseta  (also  calls 
at  Algoa  Bay),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  October-November. 

r\ote. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deiposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noi'te,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office— Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — A<partado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebcrgstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley^Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office/Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (calle  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia  ) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Con> 
merce  Building:,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wii.de.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  1264)is,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:   Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.    (Territory  covers  New  England. 

Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  the 

Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  bv  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  QUOTATIONS  FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  cables  under 
date  September  25  that,  owing  to  the  rupee  following  the  pound  sterling  in 
exchange  value  and  100  Canadian  dollars  being  on  that  date  quoted  at  381 
rupees,  Canadian  exporters  should  quote  prices  in  sterling  on  the  basis  of  one 
rupee  equal  to  Is.  6d.  He  adds  that  banks  have  been  closed  for  three  days  to 
allow  the  situation  to  adjust  itself. 


EFFECT  OF  FALL  IN  BRITISH  POUND  ON  IMPORTS  INTO  EGYPT 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  cabled  as 
follows  on  September  26: — 

"Exporters  should  remember  that  Egyptian  and  British,  currencies,  being 
linked  together,  both  fluctuate  in  sympathy.  British  pound  always  equals  975 
milhemes.  Fall  of  British  pound  therefore  does  not  affect  price  of  British  goods 
on  Egyptian  market,  whereas  American  and  European  now  cost  approximately 
25  per  cent  more  than  before;  as  against  this  rise  of  only  about  12  per  cent  for 
Canadian  products.  Canada  consequently  adversely  affected  here  compared 
with  other  British  countries,  but  favoured  relatively  to  United  States  and 
European  Continent.    Recent  rise  price  of  cotton  benefits  Egypt." 
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NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  AND  DENMARK  SUSPEND  GOLD  STANDARD 

Mr.  Shirley  G.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  Norway, 
cabled  as  follows  on  September  28: — 

"  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  went  off  the  gold  standard  to-day.  Dis- 
count rates  increased  to  8  per  cent.  Exporters  should  demand  payment  in 
Canadian  dollars." 


REVISED  GERMAN  CROP  ESTIMATES 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  14,  1931. — The  German  Statistical  Bureau  have 
issued  the  last  of  their  provincial  estimates  of  the  German  grain  yields  based 
on  the  condition  of  the  crops  at  the  beginning  of  September.  In  general,  the 
latest  estimates  reflect  the  effect  of  the  prolonged  rainy  weather  during  August 
and  the  reports  of  the  first  threshing  tests,  so  that  they  are  more  unfavourable 
than  the  estimates  issued  a  month  previously.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  the  estimated  yields  per  hectare  (2-471  acres)  of  the 
official  estimates  for  August  1  and  September  1: — 

Official  Estimate 
Aug.  1,  1931        Sept.  1.  1931 
Yield  in  100  Kg.  Yield  in  100  Kg. 
per  Hectare         per  Hectare 

Winter  rye   16.4 16.1 

Summer  rye  :   13.3  12.7 

Winter  wheat   21.0  19.7 

Summer  wheat   20.7  19.8 

Spelt  .  .   13.2  12.6 

Winter  barley   22.2  21.5 

Summer  barley   19.1  18.1 

Oats  \   . .       19.6  19.0 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  estimated  yields,  all  the  reports  being 
received  indicate  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  -has^  suffered  considerably  from 
the  unfavourable  weather  in  August.  This  naturally  applies  particularly  to 
spring-sown  grain  such  as  summer  wheat,  summer  barley  and  oats. 

The  Market  Reports  Bureau  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council  have  also 
issued  estimates  of  the  yields  of  grain  based  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  on 
August  15.  These  estimates  are  still  more  unfavourable  than  the  official  esti- 
mates for  September  1. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  estimated  yields  of  grain  for  the  whole 
of  Germany  based  on  the  official  estimates  for  September  1,  and  those  based 
on  the  estimates  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council  for  August  15,  together 
with  the  final  estimates  for  the  1930  crop: — 

Official  Estimate  of  Final 

Estimate  Agricultural  Estimate  of 

Kind  of  Grain                             for  Sept.  1  in  Council  of  Yield  in  1930  in 

Met.  Tons  Met.  Tons  Met.  Tons 

Wheat..                                                 4.260,000  4.100.000  3.740.000 

Rye                                                         6,990,000  6,700.000  7.690.000 

Oats                                                        6,400,000  6.300,000  5.660,000 

Winter  barley                                            490,000  450,000  480.000 

Summer  barley                                        2,500.000  2,450,000  2.380.000 

Spelt                                                          140,000    140,000 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  according  to  the  latest  official  estimates,  the  yield  of  rye 
is  expected  to  be  700,000  metric  tons  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and  that  the 
wheat  crop  will  probably  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year  by  520,000  metric 
tons.    These  changes  chiefly  reflect  the  decreases  in  the  area  cultivated  with 
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rye  and  the  21-2  per  cent  increase  in  the  area  planted  with  wheat.  The  increase 
in  the  total  yield  of  barley  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  greater  area  cultivated 
with  this  grain.  There  was  a  decrease  this  year  in  the  area  sown  to  oats,  but 
the  yield  is  better  than  the  poor  crop  of  last  year. 

GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS 

The  German  Minister  for  Food  and  Agriculture  has  estimated  the  rye 
requirements  for  the  1931-32  crop  year  at  5,000,000  metric  tons  for  breadstuff's, 
700,000  metric  tons  for  seed,  and  1,500,000  metric  tons  for  fodder,  or  a  total 
of  7,200,000  metric  tons.  This  was  exactly  equal  to  the  official  August  estimate 
of  the  total  yield,  but  is  210,000  metric  tons  less  than  the  latest  official  crop 
estimate.  The  German  Agricultural  Council  have  estimated  that  the  quantity 
of  rye  from  the  old  crop  in  the  hands  of  farmers  on  August  15  was  about  61,000 
metric  tons.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  Germany  will  not  have  any  surplus 
of  rye  during  the  1931-32  crop  year. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  the  German  requirements  for  the  crop  year  have 
been  officially  estimated  to  amount  to  around  4,800,000  metric  tons  (176,320,000 
bushels).  Since  the  latest  official  estimate  of  the  yield  from  this  year's  wheat 
harvest  amounts  to  4,260,000  metric  tons  (156,484,000  bushels),  the  deficit  to 
be  covered  by  imports  from  abroad  comes  to  540,000  metric  tons  (20,000,000 
bushels) . 

The  official  August  estimate  of  the  wheat  yield  had  indicated  a  deficiency 
of  310,000  metric  tons  (11,388,000  bushels),  so  that  the  effect  of  the  unfavour- 
able weather  in  August  has  been  to  add  another  230,000  metric' tons  (8,448,600 
bushels)  to  the  German  net  import  requirements  for  wheat.  Moreover,  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  harvested  has  suffered  considerably  and  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  will  not  be  suitable  for  milling. 

IMPORT  BOND  SYSTEM 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  published  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  to  the  introduction  of  the  import  bond  system  for  encourag- 
ing exports  of  German  wheat  in  the  early  part  of  the  crop  year.  Under  this 
system  a  bond  is  granted  on  the  export  of  German  wheat  up  to  December  31, 
1931.  This  bond  is  transferable  and  can  be  used  to  import  up  to  July  31,  1932, 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.2 
per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  or  13  cents  per  bushel,  instead  of  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  duty  of  R.M.  25  per  100  kg.  or  $1.62  per  bushel.  Moreover,  mills  using  wheat 
imported  under  an  import  bond  are  permitted  to  grind  up  to  30  per  cent  of 
foreign  wheat  instead  of  the  3  per  cent  permitted  under  the  regulations  for  the 
compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat.  On  August  13,  1931,  the  German 
Government  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  up 
to  the  end  of  July,  1932,  at  97  per  cent. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  quantities  of  German  wheat  it  will  be  possible  to 
export  under  the  import  bond  system.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mills  using 
foreign  wheat  in  Germany  require  around  2,400,000  metric  tons  (88,160,000 
bushels)  of  wheat  annually.  Under  the  regulations  for  the  compulsory  milling 
of  domestic  wheat,  these  mills  would  be  permitted  to  grind  during  the  crop  year 
1931-32  a  total  of  648,000  metric  tons  (23,803,200  bushels)  of  foreign  wheal 
imported  under  import  bonds  and  72,000  metric  tons  (2,644,800  bushels) 
imported  at  the  full  rate  of  duty,  or  a  total  of  720,000  metric  tons  (26,448,000 
bushels)  of  foreign  wheat.  This  presupposes,  however,  that  Germanv  will  be 
able  to  find  markets  abroad  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  for  648,000  tons 
ot  German  wheat,  which  it  is  not  believed  possible. 
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The  reduction  in  the  estimated  yield  of  the  German  wheat  crop  has  given 
rise  bo  doubts  as  to  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  the  97  per  cent  quota 
for  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  throughout  the  crop  year.  It  is 
also  anticipated  that  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  wheat  crop  as  a 
consequence  of  the  wet  weather  in  August  will  lead  to  preference  being  given 
for  the  importation  of  strong  wheats,  particularly  Canadian  wheat. 

The  German  Agricultural  Council  have  estimated  that  on  August  15,  1931, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  from  the  old  crop  in  the  hands  of  farmers  amounted  to 
only  about  13,000  metric  tons,  so  that  Germany  has  no  very  large  carry-over 
of  wheat  into  the  new  crop  year. 

With  respect  to  barley,  the  reduction  in  the  estimated  yield  of  the  German 
crop  has  increased  the  amount  of  feeding  grains  which  it  is  estimated  Germany 
will  require  to  import  in  this  crop  year.  The  substitution  of  German  rye  for 
imported  feeding  barley  and  corn  will  not  be  possible  on  a  large  scale  owing  to 
the  reduced  yield  of  rye.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
about  1,700,000  tons  of  feeding  grains,  but  in  view  of  the  large  potato  and  root 
crops  the  policy  of  the  Government  will  probably  be  directed  towards  the  sub- 
stitution of  potato  flakes  and  other  domestic  products  for  imported  barley  and 
corn.  There  will  also  be  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  inferior  German  wheat  which 
can  only  be  used  for  fodder.  These  considerations  have  led  the  German  Agri- 
cultural Council  to  conservatively  estimate  the  import  requirements  for  feeding 
grains  in  this  crop  year  at  1,200,000  metric  tons. 

The  investigations  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council  have  shown  that  on 
August  15,  1931,  there  were  only  about  11,000  metric  tons  of  barley  from  the 
old  crop  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

In  the  case  of  oats,  the  estimated  yield  of  the  German  crop  would  indicate 
that  in  the  1931-32  crop  year  Germany  will  have  a  surplus  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  oats.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  grain  of  which  there  has  been 
any  extensive  carryover  from  the  old  crop.  The  German  Agricultural  Council 
have  estimated  that  on  August  15,  1931,  approximately  4-8  per  cent  of  the  1930 
crop  of  oats  or  about  272,000  metric  tons  were  still  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  the  above  estimates  of  German  grain  import 
requirements  for  the  1931-32  crop  year  compare  with  the  actual  imports  in  pre- 
vious _crop  years,  the  following  table  is  appended  showing  the  total  quantities 
of  various  kinds  of  grain  imported  into  Germany  during  the  last  four  crop 
years: — 

Imports  into  Germany,  Crop  Years  August  to  July 


1927-28  1928-29  1929-30  1930-31 
In  Metric  Tons  (2.204  Lbs.) 

Wheat                                           2,554.000  2,547.000  1,430.000  853,000 

Rye                                               573,000  185,000  87,000  31.000 

Barley                                           1,900,000  1.624.000  2.257,000  812.000 

Corn                                              1,695,000  790.000  839.000  424.000 

Oats                                              201.000  156,000  28.000  46,000 


The  above  table  clearly  indicates  the  progressive  decline  in  the  German 
importations  of  foreign  grains  as  a  consequence  of  the  measures  introduced  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  for  the  protection  of  German  agriculture. 

GERMAN  PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  STATES  WHEAT 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  a  contract  has  been  concluded  between 
the  Deutsche  Getreidehandels-Gesellschaft  (the  semi-official  German  Grain 
Trading  Company)  and  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation,  with  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  Federal  Farm  Board.  This  contract  provides  for  the  sale 
to  the  German  company  of  200,000  tons  (7,346,600  bushels)  of  wheat,  chiefly 
hard  winter,  but  also  smaller  quantities  of  amber  durum,  out  of  the  stocks  of 
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1930  crop  wheat  held  by  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation.  Prices  are  to  be 
based  on  the  Chicago  quotations  for  December  with  allowances  for  quality, 
guaranteed  protein  content,  and  month  of  shipment.  Payment  is  to  be  deferred 
until  December  31,  1934,  and  interest  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent. 
Deliveries  are  to  be  made  in  nine  monthly  shipments,  but  the  purchasers  have 
the  right  to  require  quicker  deliveries.  The  first  shipment  will  take  place  in 
October,  1931,  or  if  possible  in  September. 

The  question  has  not  yet  been  decided  as  to  how  the  United  States  wheat 
is  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  German  flour  mills.  One  proposal  discussed  is  that 
the  mills  should  be  obliged,  out  of  the  total  of  30  per  cent  foreign  wheat  which 
they  are  permitted  to  grind,  to  use  the  United  States  wheat  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  milled.  Another  proposal  is  that  the 
United  States  wheat  should  be  used  to  form  part  of  the  quota  for  the  compulsory 
milling  of  domestic  wheat.  The  possibility  arises  therefore  that  the  above- 
mentioned  purchase  of  United  States  wheat  will  not  affect  the  total  maximum 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  which  the  German  grain  trade  will  be  able  to  import 
in  this  crop  year  under  the  regulations  which  have  been  enacted  for  regulating 
the  importation  and  use  of  foreign  wheat  and  which  have  been  outlined  in  this 
report. 

The  grain  trade  in  Germany  do  not  consider  the  United  States  old  crop 
hard  winter  wheat  a  suitable  quality  for  the  purpose  of  improving  flour  made 
from  soft  German  wheat.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  of  the  wheat  freely 
imported  into  Germany  by  the  trade  in  this  crop  year  the  largest  proportion 
will  be  comprised  of  the  higher  grades  of  Canadian  wheat,  which  are  regarded 
as  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  wheat  for  mixing  with  the  soft  German  wheat. 
This  should  be  particularly  the  case  since  recent  reports  have  indicated  that 
the  quality  of  this  year's  German  wheat  crop  is  unsatisfactory. 

GRAIN  MARKET  IN  PERU,  BOLIVIA,  AND  ECUADOR 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  August  15,  1931. — The  consumption  of  wheat  in  Peru  is  about 
150,000  metric  tons  annually,  of  which  about  one-third  is  home-grown.  This 
is,  however,  not  of  particularly  good  milling  quality  and  does  not  have  much 
influence  on  the  consumption  of  flour  by  the  flour  industry,  situated  mainly  in 
Lima.  The  majority  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  upland  areas  in  which  it  is  grown, 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  finding  its  way  down  to  the  coast.  Actually  the  mill- 
ing industry  depends  mainly  on  supplies  of  imported  wheat.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  movement  on  foot,  fostered  by  the  Government,  to  increase  the  local 
production  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  Peruvian  wheat,  and  thereby  decrease 
the  relatively  heavy  importation  of  this  cereal.  Experimentation  in  the  growing 
of  wheats  of  high  bread-making  quality  has  been  successful,  and  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  these  types  arrangements  with  the  railways  have  been 
made  whereby  the  freight  rate  to  Lima  from  interior  points  has  been  cut  almost 
in  half.  This  reduction  will  not  at  once  cause  any  appreciable  movement  of 
local  wheat  to  seaboard,  as  the  type  of  wheat  at  a  competitive  price  is  not  yet 
available.  With  the  distribution  of  suitable  seed  under  Government  super- 
vision such  movement  should  within  two  or  three  years  become  notable,  and  in 
time  should  oust  imported  wheat  from  the  market.  There  is  no  reason  why 
local  production  should  not  supply  Peru's  entire  requirements,  as  almost  all 
varieties  can  be  successfully  grown,  due  to  the  differences  in  altitude  which 
exist  in  the  country.  Lima  with  Callao  is  the  centre  of  the  flour-milling  industry 
in  Peru.   Four  mills  operate  in  these  cities,  with  a  fifth  in  Arequipa  in  Southern 
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Peru;  and  almost  the  whole  of  their  supplies  is  imported.  In  Bolivia  there  are 
two  mills;  in  Ecuador,  one.  In  addition,  there  are  several  small  grist  mills 
scattered  throughout  the  wheat-producing  areas  of  these  territories,  but  these 
are  not  a  noticeable  factor  in  wheat  importations,  as  they  use  mainly  the  local 
product. 

PERUVIAN  IMPORTS 

Tern  is  by  far  the  most  important  importer  of  wheat  of  the  three  countries 
mentioned.  Bolivia  .and  Ecuador  are,  in  fact,  very  small  consumers  of  outside 
wheat,  and  their  total  purchases  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  those  of  Peru, 
which  follow:  — 


1929  1928 

Origin                         Gross  Kilos          Soles  Gross  Kilos  Soles 

Argentina                             40.358,879         5.234,110  10.444,073  1,360.550 

Australia                              44,632.247         5.945,720  28,387,533  4,620,660 

Canada                                   6,099,852           804,480  4,572,257  639,770 

Chile                                        204,318             49,900  9,075,352  1.668,440 

United  States                        10.999,449         1,396,750  22.972,391  3,486,080 

Tacna   276  90 


Total   102/294,745       13,430,960       75,451,882  11,775,590 


Xote. — Metric  ton  equals  36.73  bushels;  1  sol  equals  40  cents  Canadian. 

A  noticeable  increase  in  imports  was  recorded  in  1929  as  compared  to  1928, 
in  wrhich  every  country  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Chile  shared. 
At  the  time  of  the  importations  the  sol  was  worth  about  40  cents  Canadian, 
whereas  it  is  now,  and  was  during  1930,  worth  about  28  cents.  The  increase  in 
tonnage  is  therefore  more  marked  than  is  the  increase  in  value.  Detailed 
statistics  are  not  yet  available  for  1930,  but  preliminary  figures  have  just  been 
issued.  Sources  of  supply  with  values  were:  Argentina,  3,148,928  soles;  Aus- 
tralia, 1,953,384;  Canada,  2,851,272;  Chile,  1,088,644;  and  the  United  States, 
64,972  soles— a  total  of  9,107,200  soles.  In  1928  and  1929  the  port  of  Callao 
was  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  imports,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hun- 
dred bushels  distributed  among  all  the  other  ports  of  entry  in  Peru. 

Figures  covering  the  actual  tonnage  from  each  country  are  not  available, 
but  considering  the  marked  drop  in  wheat  prices,  and  in  spite  of  the  decrease 
from  40  cents  to  28  cents  in  the  value  of  the  sol,  the  tonnage  imported  must 
have  risen  somewhat  in  1930.  These  factors  almost  balance  in  the  case  of 
Canadian  importations;  the  Canadian  share  of  the  trade  in  1930  is  therefore 
some  300  per  cent  of  that  obtained  in  the  previous  year.  This  marked  rise  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  hard  wheat,  which  although 
no  greater  relatively  than  that  in  the  price  of  soft  wTheats,  has  induced  local 
millers  to  purchase  in  greater  quantities  in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  flour. 
In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  price  of  Argentine  wheat  has  been  better  rela- 
tively, and  there  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  by 
one  of  the  larger  millers.  This  situation  is  expected  to  improve  shortly,  and 
wheat  imports  from  Vancouver  should  increase  in  volume  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year.  Chile  practically  regained  her  1928  position  in  so  far  as 
volume  is  concerned,  due  to  a  larger  surplus  of  wheat  for  export. 

Apart  from  the  freight  agreement  above  referred  to,  and  the  ordinary  aid 
offered  to  wrheat-growers  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  the  only  check  to  wheat 
importations  is  that  of  demand.  There  are  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  as  yet 
requiring  the  use  of  any  certain  quantity  of  local  wiieat  in  flour  mixtures  or  any 
fixed  price  to  be  paid  by  the  millers  for  domestic  grain. 

No  market  exists  for  other  grains  such  as  oats,  rye,  flax,  or  barley.  There 
are  no  imports  of  these  with  the  exception  of  malting  barley. 
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BOLIVIA 

The  domestic  production  of  wheat  in  Bolivia  is  almost  sufficient  for  the 
country's  needs.  Various  types  are  grown  in  the  territory,  facilitated  by  the 
differences  in  altitude.  Crop  production  figures  are  unobtainable,  as  in  none 
of  the  territories  herein  covered  is  any  effort  made  to  gather  such  statistics. 
Even  a  rough  estimate  would  be  impossible. 

Importations  in  1928  and  1929  were  as  follows:  — 


1929  1928 

Origin  Kilos  Bolivianos  Kilos  Bolivianos 

Argentina   439,312  64,039  130,689  22,950 

Chile   296,988  74,682  335,414  81,377 

Germany   265  295     

Brazil   129  93  95  43 

Peru   36  5  86  11 

United  States   ....  ....  25,920  3,520 


Total   736,730       139,114       492,204  107,901 


Note. — The  boliviano  is  rated  at  36  cents  Canadian  or  United  States  currency. 

Argentina  and  Chile,  two  contiguous  territories,  were  Bolivia's  principal 
suppliers  in  the  above  years.  The  figures  for  1930  are  not  yet  available,  nor 
are  they  expected  to  be  published  for  some  time.  Canada  does  not  appear  as 
a  wheat  supplier,  but  during  the  early  months  of  1931  a  shipment  of  2,000  tons 
from  Vancouver  was  imported  by  the  largest  flour  mill  in  La  Paz.  This  trade 
is  expected  to  continue  and  to  expand  somewhat  in  the  future.  The  shipment 
in  question  aroused  considerable  interest  in  Bolivia,  and  several  inquiries  have 
since  been  received  for  the  names  of  reliable  Canadian  grain  exporters.  There 
are  two  flour  mills  in  La  Paz,  the  principal  city,  one  having  a  capacity  of  40  tons 
of  hard  wheat  daily,  and  the  other  of  20  tons.  Both  of  these  are  interested  in 
Canadian  wheat. 

Apart  from  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  oats  and  rye,  no  other  grains  of  interest 
to  Canada  are  imported. 

ECUADOR 

This  country  is  exceptionally  backward  in  the  publication  of  import  and 
export  statistics.  No  trade  figures  of  this  kind  have  been  published  since  1926, 
nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  up-to-date  figures  being  published  in  the  near 
future.  No  information  is  obtainable  on  the  local  production  of  grains.  Wheat 
is  grown  in  limited  quantities  in  Ecuador  in  the  regions  of  high  altitude,  but 
the  majority  of  the  wheat  flour  consumed  in  the  main  centres  of  population, 
such  as  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  is  imported.  Comparatively,  Ecuador  is  a  good 
market  for  flour,  but  a  very  poor  one  for  wheat.  There  is  no  milling  industry 
of  any  particular  importance,  although  there  are  several  small  grist  mills  scat- 
tered throughout  the  territory,  and  wheat  imports  are  therefore  small.  Those 
for  1926,  the  latest  available,  amounted  to  178,469  kilos  (about  6,500  bushels), 
the  whole  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  There  were  no  imports  of 
wheat  in  1925. 

About  1,900  bushels  of  oats  were  imported  in  1925,  and  280  bushels  in  1926. 
Small  quantities  of  barley,  amounting  to  5,900  bushels  in  1925  and  4,600  bushels 
in  1926,  were  imported,  both  grains  coming  mainly  from  the  United  States. 
Beyond  these  no  other  grains  of  interest  to  Canada  were  brought  into  the 
country  during  those  years. 

There  are  several  openings  in  these  territories  for  sales  of  wheat.  Cana- 
dian firms  have  been  advised  concerning  them,  but  to  date  no  interest  has  been 
displayed.  Any  firm  interested  in  disposing  of  small  cargoes  or  liner  parcels 
should  communicate  at  once  with  this  office. 

34390-2,} 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1930 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  24,  1931. — The  twenty-fifth  annual  statement  of  the 
trade  and  shipping  of  South  Africa  for  1930  indicates  that  the  Union's  foreign 
trade  has  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  depressed  economic  con- 
ditions which  have  prevailed  throughout  the  world  since  the  latter  part  of  1929. 
The  total  trade  for  the  year  amounted  to  £147,919,232  as  against  £181,184,620 
in  1929.  Imports,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit,  totalled  £64,579,696,  and  exports 
£83,339,536.  The  following  table  compares  the  1930  figures  with  those  of  the 
previous  year: — 

Imports 

Merchandise —  1930  1929 

From  overseas   £57,930,747  £76,099,050 

From  other  states  in  British  South  Africa — 

South  African  produce   1,993,087  2,705,895 

Imported  goods  re-exported   263,511  235,165 

Government  stores  .   4,371,159  4,409,086 

Specie — 

From  overseas   3,120  4,629 

From  other  states  in  British  South  Africa  . .  18,072  l'629 

Total  ,  .£64,579,696  £83,455,454 

In  transit — - 

To  other  states  from  overseas                              £  1,780,591  £  1,831,302 

To  countries  overseas                                              2,450,422  3,190,671 

Freight  and  insurance                                             5,317,403  6,655,243 

Exports 

Merchandise —  1930  1929 
To  overseas — 

South  African  produce   £65,847,020  £77,976,538 

Imported  goods  re-exported   958,795  1,065,155 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa — 

South  African  produce   2,083,534  2,966,606 

Imported  goods  re-exported   2,354,397  3.240.302 

Bunker  coal*   1,441.274  1,696,380 

Other  ships'  stores*   188,731  202,737 

Specie — 

To  overseas   10,402,928  10,447,625 

To  other  States  in  British  South  Africa  ....  62,857  133,823 

Total   £83,339,536  £97,729,166 

In  transit — 

To  other  states  from  overseas   1,780,591  1.831,302 

To  countries  overseas   2,450,422  3,190,671 

*  Exclusive  of  ships'  stores  taken  by  South  African  vessels. 

The  trade  balance  for  the  year  in  favour  of  the  Union  was  £18,759,840, 
compared  to  £14,273,712  in  1929.  If  the  charges,  insurance,  and  freight  be  taken 
into  consideration,  the  balance  is  reduced  to  £13,442,437.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  these  figures  do  not  take  into  account  such  invisible  imports  as  over- 
seas borrowings,  payments  for  banking  service,  dividends,  the  expenditures 
abroad  of  South  Africans  who  proceed  overseas,  etc. 


Exports 

The  value  of  South  African  produce,  exclusive  of  specie,  exported  overseas 
during  1930  was  £65,847,020,  a  decrease  of  £12,129,518  as  compared  with  the 
1929  total  of  £77,976,538.  Gold  specie  exported  overseas  amounted  to  £10,- 
372,928,  or  £11,714  less  than  in  1929.  The  principal  exports,  aside  from  food- 
stuffs and  potable  spirits,  were  distributed  as  follows: — 
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1930  1929 


Quantity 

"V  alue 

1  lnnnfif  it 

"Value 

6,873,656 

£  295,300 

10,038,287 

£  643,032 

33,185,060 

759,226 

32,639,490 

1,123,798 

6,768,847 

307,007 

6,518,571 

366,039 

37,704,298 

1,047,982 

35,404,000 

1,573.159 

275,024,421 

O    t*  A  A     A  f\f\ 

8,644,490 

286,878,450 

t  A     COT    A  O  O 

14,521,088 

Wattle  bark  and  extract,  .lb. 

19S,819,997 

861,894 

174,703,302 

755,237 

J^oodstufis  tor  animals..  ..lb. 

137,354,378 

298,478 

252,435,223 

812,541 

6,276,875 

187,877 

3.897,878 

160,472 

Tin  concentrates  tons 

1,389 

174,213 

2,036 

317,094 

Copper,  bar  and  blister .  .ctls. 

153,920 

too  i 

52S,169 

1            O  O  A 

168,284 

/i  i  a  OAT 

619,891 

Gold,  produce  of  the  Union 

fine  oz. 

8,448,595 

35,887,246 

O    TOO    (-1  O 

8,129,518 

O  A    COO  AAA 

34,532,000 

*  41,132 

311,816 

20,802 

217,931 

Asbestos,  raw  lb. 

24,093,999 

255,496 

23,136,047 

183,645 

Coal,  cargo  tons 

1,405,328 

698,004 

1,832,249 

940,117 

Diamonds,  rough  and  uncut 

met.  carats 

1,526,398 

4,057,638 

2,776,699 

10,751,126 

Diamonds:    Pllf  nnrl  r»nlieTiorl 

met.  carats 

49,764 

1,423,574 

35,387 

1,322,612 

Whale  oil  ;  ."gal. 

5,072,934 

385,360 

3,802,368 

351,873 

Other    articles    of  merchan- 

dise   

2,138,466 

2,304,558 

Total  

£58,262,236 

£71,496,213 

The  short  fall  reflected  above  is  due  principally  to  decreases  in  the  value 
of  exports  of  wool  (£5,876,598),  mohair,  ox  and  cow  hides,  and  sheep  and  goat 
skins  (£1,296,513),  and  rough  and  uncut  diamonds  (£6,693,488),  against  which 
is  an  increase  in  respect  of  gold  of  £1,355,246. 

The  total  value  of  foodstuffs  exported  during  1930  was  £8,254,565  as  com- 
pared to  £7,381,127  in  the  previous  year — an  increase  of  £873,438.  Particulars 
are  given  in  the  following  summary.  Larger  shipments  of  fruit  and  sugar  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  increase. 


South  African  produce —  1930  1929 

To  overseas   £7,474,304  £6,368,328 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa   607,291  764,265 

Imported  goods  re-exported — 

To  overseas   39,175  40,619 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa   133,795  207,915 


Total   £8,254,565  £7,381,127 


GOLD 

The  gold  production  of  the  Union  for  1930,  calculated  at  the  standard  rate 
of  £4-24773  per  fine  ounce,  totalled  £45,520,163  as  against  £44,228,748  in  1929. 

Gold  Bullion 
Production  Exports 


Fine  Ozs.  Fine  Ozs. 

1930                                                                               10,716,351  8,448,595 

1929                                                                               10,412,326  8,129,518 

Total                                                                    21,128,677  16,578,113 

Difference   4,550,564 


The  above  figures  relate  to  gold  bullion  only.  Gold  coin  minted  in  the 
Union  and  subsequently  exported  amounted  to  2,441,993  fine  ounces  valued 
at  £10,372,928  in  1930,  and  2,444,742  fine  ounces  valued  at  £10,384,642  in  1929. 
These  amounts  should  be  added  to  the  bullion  totals  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  figures  of  previous  years.  Shipments  of  gold  bullion  during  1930  were 
as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  £34,521,587;  India,  £1,364,528;  Belgium,  £1,131. 
The  principal  countries  of  destination  for  the  1930  exports  of  gold  specie  of 
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South  African  minting  were:  United  Kingdom,  £5,880,508;  India,  £3,752,100; 
Ceylon,  £534.000;  Straits  Settlements,  £116,500;  and  Dutch  East  Indies, 
£50,000. 

DIAMONDS 

Exports  of  rough  and  uncut  stones  amounted  in  value  to  £4,057,638 — a 
decrease  of  £6,693,488  as  compared  with  the  1929  figure.  The  decrease  in  quan- 
tity was  1,250,301  metrical  carats,  while  the  average  price  realized  per  carat 
fell  from  £3  17s.  5d.  in  1929  to  £2  13s.  2d.  in  1930. 

WOOL 

Export  shipments  of  this  commodity  during  1930  totalled  275,024,421 
pounds,  the  second  largest  on  record;  the  highest  total  was  286,878,450  pounds 
in  1929.  The  decrease  in  value  (£5,876,598)  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  weight  (11,854,029  pounds),  due  to  the  fall  in  prices.  Grease  wool, 
which  realized  on  an  average  11  -8d.  per  pound  in  1929,  returned  only  7-4d. 
per  pound  in  1930,  while  the  average  price  on  scoured  wool  declined  from  26 -4d. 
to  15-3d. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  which  during  1930  amounted  to  77,658,205 
pounds  valued  at  £2,114,215,  represents  an  increase  in  quantity  of  3,096,144 
pounds  but  a  drop  in  value  of  £948,781  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  As  in  the  case  of  wool,  the  prices  realized  in  overseas  markets 
registered  sharp  declines.  Ox  and  cow  hides  averaged  5-5d.  per  pound  as  against 
8 -3d.  in  1929  and  12 -4d.  in  1928.  Sheepskins  fell  to  6-7d.  per  pound  from  10 -7d. 
in  1929  and  12 -3d.  in  1928.  Goatskins  realized  only  10 -9d.  per  pound  as  com- 
pared with  13 -5d.  in  the  previous  year. 

COAL 

The  Union's  total  production  of  coal  in  1930  amounted  to  15,721,592  tons, 
or  1,221,222  tons  less  than  in  1929.  Shipments  of  cargo  coal  during  the  same 
periods  amounted  to  1,405,328  tons  valued  at  £698,004  and  1,832,249  tons  valued 
at  £940,117  respectively.  South  African  coal  bunkered  also  shows  a  decrease — 
1,463,529  tons,  or  271,500  tons  less  than  in  1929.  The  port  of  Durban  obtains 
practically  all  of  this  trade,  its  shipments  of  cargo  coal  for  1930  totalling 
1,198,789  tons  and  of  bunker  coal  996,269  tons. 

OTHER  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  mohair  for  1930  showed  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  when  they  amounted  to  10,038,287  pounds  valued  at 
£643,032.  The  1930  figure  was  only  6,873,656  pounds  valued  at  £295,300,  while 
the  average  price  per  pound  realized  dropped  from  15 -4d.  in  1929  to  10 -3d. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  in  1930  was  6,276,875  pounds  valued 
at  £187,877,  as, against  3,897,878  pounds  valued  at  £160,472  in  1929,  and  is  the 
first  annual  increase  registered  since  1926,  the  peak  export  year.  The  average 
prices  per  pound  realized  for  the  years  1930,  1929,  and  1928  were  7 -2d.,  9-9d., 
and  lid.  respectively. 

Wattle  bark  exports  totalled  163,618,954  pounds,  an  increase  of  16,962,179 
pounds  valued  at  £40,553  over  those  for  the  previous  year,  although  the  average 
price  per  ton  realized  was  lower  than  in  1929 — £6  15s.  5d.  as  against  £7.  Export 
shipments  of  wattle  extract  also  registered  an  increase — 35.201.043  pounds 
valued  at  £307,799  compared  with  28,046,527  pounds  valued  at  £241,695  in 
1929.  This  increase  was  accentuated  by  an  advance  in  the  average  price  per 
ton  from  £17  4s.  9d.  to  £17  9s.  9d. 
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DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

From  the  following  table,  which  indicates  countries  of  final  destination  of 
exports  of  South  African  produce,  exclusive  of  gold,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
up  to  the  time  of  shipment,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  retains 
her  position  as  South  Africa's  best  customer,  although  her  percentage  share  of 
the  trade  decreased  somewhat  as  compared  to  1929:  — 

1930  1929 


Value 

% 

Value 

% 

£14.742,491 

51. 

2 

£22.269.622 

52. 

,9 

106,949 

0. 

4 

129,772 

0, 

3 

203,920 

0. 

7 

398,294 

0, 

.9 

279,288 

1. 

0 

298,404 

0. 

7 

Other  British  possessions   .  . 

1,065,490 

3 

.7 

787,767 

!» 

12.365,004 

43. 

0 

18,208,482 

43^ 

3 

Total  

£28.763,142 

100 

£42,092,341 

100 

The  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  £7,527,131,  and  her 
share  of  the  trade  fell  from  52-9  per  cent  in  1929  to  51-2  per  cent  in  1930. 
Direct  purchases  by  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  advanced  by  2  per  cent, 
while  sales  to  foreign  countries  declined  by  0-3  per  cent.  Of  grease  wool  shipped, 
the  United  Kingdom  imported  107,754,072  pounds  valued  at  £3,385,397,  as 
compared  with  111,518,568  valued  at  £5,418,292  in  1929.  Purchases  of  this 
commodity  bv  European  countries  for  the  same  periods  were  respectivelv  156,- 
877,388  pounds  valued  at  £4,676,408  and  165,905,851  pounds  valued  at 
£8,202,288.  Sheepskin  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1930  were  valued  at  £284,038 
as  against  £451,441  in  1929,  while  continental  countries  in  the  same  periods  took 
skins  to  the  value  of  £470,038  and  £530,541. 

The  United  Kingdom  purchases  the  bulk  of  the  Union's  exports  of  fresh, 
dried,  and  preserved  fruits,  maize,  maize  meal,  sugar,  and  eggs.  Of  the  total 
value  of  foodstuffs  exported,  she  absorbed  68-8  per  cent,  as  against  72-9  in 
1929.  Canada,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  Australia,  in  the 
order  mentioned,  were  the  best  Empire  markets  for  Union  produce,  aside  from 
the  mother  country.  The  principal  exports  to  Canada  were  sugar  and  maize. 
India  purchased  mainly  coal,  bar  silver,  and  wattle  bark.  The  chief  purchases 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  were  tin  concentrates  and  coal,  while  Australia  bought 
fish,  tobacco,  and  asbestos. 

Purchases  by  foreign  countries  fell  from  £18,208,482  in  1929  to  £12,- 
366,135  in  1930.  The  proportions  of  the  total  exports  overseas,  exclusive  of 
gold  bullion  taken  by  each  the  principal  foreign  purchasers,  were  as  follows: 
France,  11  per  cent;  Belgium,  8-8  per  cent;  Germany,  7-7  per  cent;  Holland, 
4-7  per  cent;  United  States,  4-2  per  cent;  and  Italy,  3-3  per  cent.  France, 
who  in  1928  was  supplanted  by  Germany  as  the  Union's  best  foreign  customer, 
heads  the  list  for  1930  with  £3,156,164  worth  of  South  African  produce  as 
against  £4,214,544  in  1929;  the  chief  items  were  wool  in  the  grease,  sheepskins, 
crayfish,  maize,  beef,  ox  and  cow  hides,  goatskins,  and  raw  cotton.  Shipments 
to  Belgium,  the  Union's  second  most  important  foreign  market,  totalled 
£2,536,623  compared  with  £4,273,937  in  1929.  Belgium's  purchases  of  diamonds 
fell  from  £2,754,942  in  1929  to  £1,526,940  in  1930.  Apart  from  this,  her  prin- 
cipal purchases  were  wool,  maize,  wattle  bark  and  extract,  and  hides.  Exports 
to  Germany  were  valued  at  £2,204,043  as  compared  with  £4,293,077  in  1929, 
the  shortage  being  spread  over  all  the  commodities  normally  purchased  from  the 
Union.  Holland's  purchases  declined  from  £1,473,716  to  £1,337,613  in  1930, 
and  those  of  the  United  States  from  £1,642,014  to  £1,201,943.  Shipments  to 
Italy  declined  to  £949,413  from  the  1929  figure  of  £1,341,975 
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CANADA'S  SHARE 

Canadian  purchases  of  South  African  produce  in  1930  amounted  in  value 
to  £479,244,  the  highest  figure  so  far  recorded.  Those  for  1927,  1928,  and  1929 
wore  £60,035,  £34,174,  and  £171,182  respectively.  The  two  outstanding  items 
for  1930  were  sugar  (£318,821)  and  maize  (£114,476),  the  remaining  £45,947 
representing  exports  to  Canada  of  scoured  wool  (£16,292),  tinned  pineapple 
(£15,723),  dried  fruits  (£4,591),  oranges  (£1,850),  and  goatskins  (£1,100). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  1930  marked  the  first  year  in  which  direct 
shipments  of  maize  to  Canada  took  place,  amounting  in  all  to  60,830,946  pounds. 
Hitherto  Canada  has  purchased  her  maize  from  the  Argentine  and  the  United 
Stales,  but  the  drought  of  1930  in  the  American  Middle  West  made  an  opening 
in  the  Canadian  market  for  the  South  African  grain.  The  maize  appears  to 
have  been  well  received  by  consumers,  and  with  the  strong  inducement  of  the 
substantial  preference  which  has  been  recently  granted  by  Canada  to  Empire- 
grown  corn,  direct  shipments  should  develop  rapidly  within  the  next  few  years. 
Similarly  with  citrus  fruits,  of  which  South  Africa  is  a  large  producer,  the  new 
preference  on  oranges  grown  within  the  Empire  should  result  in  greatly  increased 
shipments  of  South  African  oranges  to  the  Dominion. 

The  figures  given  above  do  not,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  South 
African  produce  which  finds  its  way  to  Canada  via  the  United  Kingdom. 
Unfortunately,  statistics  relating  to  this  trade  are  not  available,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  its  value. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Wheat  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  August  20,  1931. — During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1931, 
108  vessels  loaded  full  cargoes  of  wheat  at  Sydney.  The  average  quantity 
lifted  by  each  vessel  was  about  7,000  tons,  making  an  approximate  total  of 
756,000  tons,  or  in  round  figures  27,072,000  bushels.  This  represents  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  exportable  surplus  for  the  season. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  the  wheat  growers  of  this  state  have 
rejected  proposals  for  the  constitution  of  a  compulsory  wheat  pool  under  the 
Marketing  Act.  In  September,  1928,  and  July,  1931,  an  absolute  majority  of 
growers  voted  against  compulsory  pooling,  while  in  1929  and  1930  growers  in 
favour  of  forming  a  pool  did  not  reach  the  two-thirds  majority  required  by  the 
Act  prior  to  its  amendment  this  year  rendering  a  simple  majority  sufficient. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  form  an  idea  of  the  area  placed  under  wheat  this 
season.  Heavy  rains  have  saturated  a  large  area  of  the  wheat  fields  and  greatly 
retarded  sowing;  in  fact,  in  some  districts  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  water- 
logged. The  present  outlook,  however,  is  that  the  area  under  crop  this  year 
will  be  substantially  below  last  season. 

Motor  Car  Trade  in  New  South  Wales 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  New  South  Wales  decreased  by  23,734  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months.  The  decrease  was  made  up  of  15,399  cars,  3,378  motor 
vehicles  for  commercial  purposes,  and  3,597  motor  cycles. 

Official  figures  for  the  last  three  years  show  the  registrations  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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1929 

1930 

1931 

14,314 

7,153 

1,932 

6,603 

6,148 

6,633 

60,960 

68,032 

62,695 

3,890 

2,381 

738 

2,207 

2,558 

2,688 

13,428 

17,334 

13,977 

1929  1930  1931 

Cars   162,298  169,495  154,096 

Lorries   39,503         43,074  39,696 

Motor  cycles   30,937         29,410  25,543 

Totals   232,738       241,979  219,425 

The  comparisons  for  the  first  six  months  of  each  year  during  the  last  three 
years  are: — 

Registration  of  new  cars  

New  registrations  of  used  cars  

Re-registrations  of  cars  

Registrations  of  new  lorries  

New  registrations  of  used  lorries  

Re-registration  of  lorries  

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  registration  of  new  cars  was  72-96 
per  cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  of  new  motor 
lorries  69  per  cent  less.  Compared  with  the  first  half  of  1929,  the  falling  off 
during  the  January- June  period  of  this  year  was  86-5  per  cent  of  new  cars,  and 
81  -02  per  cent  of  new  motor  lorries. 

Australian  Exports,  Year  Ended  June  30,  1931 

Export  figures  of  certain  Australian  products  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1931,  show  very  considerable  increases.  Butter  shipments  totalled  1,650,000 
centals — a  record;  last  year's  total  was  1,080,000  centals.  Owing  to  the  fall 
in  prices,  however,  the  return  will  be  much  below  the  £10,000,000  received  for 
1,450,000  centals  in  the  former  year,  1925. 

Cheese  shipments  are  expected  to  total  nearly  100,000  centals — about  three 
times  the  quantity  exported  in  the  previous  year;  while  another  record  was 
made  in  eggs  with  approximately  6,000,000  dozen.  The  expected  return  is 
£321,000  as  compared  with  £265,000  for  the  previous  year's  record  (1929-30)  of 
3,750,000  dozen. 

Shipments  of  canned  peaches,  pears,  and  pineapples  wTere  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  industry,  the  figures  being:  peaches,  218,000  centals  (190,000 
in  the  previous  year) ;  pears,  65,000  centals  (550,000)  ;  pineapples,  7,000  centals 
(4.020).  A  large  sale  of  pineapples  recently  made  to  Canada  is  included  in 
these  figures.  Apple  shipments  totalled  1,300,000  centals,  compared  with 
1,700,000  in  the  previous  year,  which  constituted  a  record. 

Shipments  of  beef  exceeded  those  of  1929-30,  while  142,667  carcasses  of 
pork  were  exported  as  compared  with  31,724  carcasses.  Pig-raising  has  made 
remarkable  progress  during  the  last  few  years. 

Exports  of  dried  or  powdered  milk  (30,000  centals)  were  below  the  previous 
year's  figures  of  32,500  centals,  and  condensed  milk  shipments  decreased  from 
a  value  of  £688,000  to  £350,000. 


MARKET   FOR   ARTIFICIAL   FERTILIZERS    IN   JAMAICA  AND 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

JAMAICA 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  September  15,  1930. — Importations  of  fertilizers  into 
this  colony  are  rather  below  what  might  be  considered  the  normal  requirements 
of  agriculture,  but  this  situation  will  probably  improve  in  time.  The  planter 
is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  the  value  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  process 
is  inclined  to  be  slow. 

The  quantities  of  chemical  and  other  artificial  manures  brought  into  Jamaica 
during  the  past  seven  calendar  years  were  as  follows:  1924,  1,512  English  tons; 
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1925.1.350;  1926,1,908;  1927,1,560;  1928,2,558;  1929,2,719;  and  1930,  2,108 

tons.  It  is,  however,  reliably  estimated  by  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  also 
by  planters,  that  there  is  a  potential  market  in  this  colony  for  about  16,000  tons 
per  annum  of  artificial  fertilizers.  The  falling  off  in  1930,  as  compared  with 
the  two  previous  years,  was  due  to  the  prevailing  financial  depression. 

The  official  import  figures  for  1930,  the  latest  available  period  of  record, 
are  as  follows: — 

Manures,  Artificial 

From 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  wL- .  •  ■'■ 

United  States   .  

Belgium  

Chile  

Germany   . .  .... 

Norway  .  .,,<■,,*>  l~  •  •  


Total 


English  Tons 

£ 

954 

9,388 

19 

209 

381 

3.033 

250 

2,265 

kd  4 

52 

489 

5,523 

11 

115 

2,108 

20,585 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  from  the  United  States  is  the  most  popular  type 
on  the  Jamaican  market;  it  sells  under  a  well-known  trade  name.  Other  varie- 
ties in  considerable  demand  are  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Small  quantities  of  basic  slag,  nitro-phos-ka  (ammonia,  phos- 
phorus, and  potash),  calcium  cyanide,  and  sundry  mixed  manures,  including 
fish  manures  from  England  and  various  preparations  made  in  American  packing 
houses,  are  also  seen.  As  a  rule,  fertilizers  are  shipped  in  strong  double  jute 
bags  of  224  pounds  weight;  American  phosphate  of  ammonia,  however,  is 
packed  in  125-pound  bags. 

The  following  are  the  most  recent  quotations  per  English  ton  c.i.f.  Jamaica 
for  large  quantities: — 

£  s.  d. 

United  States  phosphate  of  ammonia   15  10  0 

Sulphate  of  potash   11    0  0 

Nitrate  of  soda   17    0  0 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  ordinary   9  10  0 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  neutral   13    0  0 

English  fish  manure   12    0  0 

Basic  slag   5  00 

Calcium  cyanamide   9  76 

Packing-house  manure  (American)   $40 

Particulars  of  chemical  contents  are  given  hereunder  for  the  benefit  of 
interested  Conadian  producers: — 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  .     25  to  25.2  per  cent  NH3 

Basic  slag   P2O5  11  to  25  per  cent 

CaO  40  to  55  per  cent 


Ammo  phos 


,~  55  per  cent 
Silica,  5  to  15  per  cent 
CI3  per  cent  NHs  and  46  per  cent  P2O5 
120  per  cent  Nils  and  20  per  cent  P2O5 
Calcium  cyanamide    . .     25  per  cent  NH?, 

Fish  manure   5  per  ceut  NHs,  10  per  cent  P2O5,  10  per  cent  K2O 

Nitrate  of  soda  ....  19  per  cent  NH3 
Sulphate  '  of  potash   . .     K2O,  46  per  cent 


Apart  from  stable  and  farmyard  manure,  there  is  no  local  production,  but 
planters  in  the  country  districts  do  a  good  deal  of  mulching. 

All  manures  enter  Jamaica  free  of  duty,  irrespective  of  country  of  origin. 

The  import  trade  is  handled  by  two  or  three  large  merchant  houses,  who 
carry  stocks  and  resell  to  planters  and  local  dealers.  The  usual  term  of  credit  is 
thirty  days  after  arrival  of  the  goods,  but  sometimes  cash  is  paid  against  ship- 
ping documents. 
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BRITISH  HONDURAS 

This  colony  is  not  a  large  importer  of  artificial  fertilizers;  in  1928,  the 
latest  available  period  of  record,  total  importations  amounted  in  value  to  only 
£1,739,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £740  and  the  United  States  £999. 
The  very  few  planters  who  use  such  material  purchase  direct  from  manufac- 
turers abroad — except  in  the  case  of  English  fish  manure,  which  is  brought  in 
by  a  dealer.  This  variety,  American  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  American 
packing-house  manures,  are  about  the  only  kinds  used  in  British  Honduras. 
Prices  are  much  the  same  as  those  current  in  Jamaica,  and  the  tariff  situation 
is  identical. 

TRADE  OF  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  CHINA  IN  1930* 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Total  Import  Trade 

[Note. — Gold  value  of  Haikwan  tael  was  46  cents  in  1930,  64  cents  in  1929,  and 

71  cents  in  1928] 

Shanghai,  August  10,  1931. — China's  total  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at 
1,310  million  taels  or  602  million  gold  dollars  as  compared  to  1,266  million  taels 
or  810  million  gold  dollars  in  1929,  thus  registering  an  increase  of  44  million  in 
silver  values  but  a  decrease  of  208  million,  or  roughly  25  per  cent,  in  terms  of 
gold  dollars.  This  compares  with  Canada's  total  imports,  which  registered  a 
decline  of  290  million  gold  dollars  in  the  same  period,  or  a  decrease  from  1,298 
million  gold  dollars  to  1,008  million  gold  dollars  in  1930.  An  indication  of 
China's  purchasing  power  as  contained  in  these  figures  shows  that  the  imports 
of  China's  450,000,000  people  were  only  60  per  cent  of  those  imported  by 
Canada's  10,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  China  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
shows  the  percentage  each  commodity  holds  of  the  total  imports.  The  order 
of  importance  is  that  of  1930. 

Table  A 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS  IMPORTED,  1928-30 
(Nearest  Million  Haikwan  Taels) 

1928  1929  1930 


Hk. 

Per  Cent 

Hk. 

Per  Cent 

Hk. 

Per  Cent 

Article 

Taels 

of  Total 

Taels 

of  Total 

Taels 

of  Total 

1,196 

100.00 

1,266 

100.00 

1,310 

100.00 

Cotton  goods1  . . 

173 

14  50 

175 

13.76 

150 

11.44 

08 

5.68 

91 

7.20 

132 

10.10 

Rice  

65 

5.44 

59 

4.66 

121 

9.26 

98 

8.25 

99 

7.80 

86 

6.60 

Metals  and  minerals 

07 

5.65 

71 

5.60 

76 

5.79 

72 

5.22 

55 

4.36 

55 

4.19 

Chemicals2  

32 

2.73 

34 

2.71 

47 

3.58 

Machinery  

19 

1.63 

30 

2.36 

44 

3.38 

Paper  

29 

2.43 

34 

2.70 

37 

2.85 

Candles,    soap  and 

wax  

35 

2.96 

33 

2.62 

36 

2.74 

Flour  

33 

2.74 

64 

5.06 

32 

2.44 

Tobacco  

35 

2.90 

27 

2.12 

31 

2.37 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  which  dealt  with  China's  trade  in  1930  in  general  terms, 
was  published  in  No.  1439  (August  29). 
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Table  A — principal  commodity  groups  imported,  1928-30 — Concluded 


1928  1929  1930 


Ilk. 

Per  Cent 

Hk. 

Per  Cent 

Hk. 

Per  Cent 

Article 

Taels 

of  Total 

Taels 

of  Total 

Taels 

of  Total 

r  isliery  and  sou  pro* 

26 

2 . 18 

26 

2.08 

26 

1.97 

V    1  ij,  1 1  L  t  I  LI  Pi  

25 

2  10 

21 

1 .64 

26 

1 .97 

]\vos  ii ml  pigments. 

15 

1 .29 

16 

1 .26 

26 

1 .97 

9'i 

1  89 

19 

1 .51 

25 

1 .90 

"Woollen  goods** . .  . . 

48 

rro 

"±  .  \JO 

to 

3.53 

25 

1  89 

Cereals,  fruit  vege- 

tables 

.30 

2  .49 

23 

1 .82 

23 

1  78 

Timber 

18 

1 .51 

28 

2 .20 

23 

1 .77 

TTpiim  o-nrwlc: 

23 

1 .91 

23 

1 .84 

19 

1  52 

Electrical  materials 

11 

0^90 

13 

1.01 

17 

1.32 

Artificial  silk  . . 

17 

1.45 

J6 

1.23 

15 

1.14 

Wheat  

3 

0.03 

21 

1.69 

13 

0.98 

Animal  products, 

canned  goods,  gro- 

ceries   

17 

1.45 

13 

1.01 

12 

0.95 

Motor  cars  

5 

0.40 

12 

0.91 

8 

0.72 

Total  

1,016 

84.94 

1,079 

85.24 

1,099 

84.95 

Other  commodities.  . 

180 

15.06 

187 

14.76 

211 

15.05 

1  Excludes  raw  cotton.    2  Includes  fertilizers.    3  Includes  wool  and  cotton  unions. 


There  are  three  striking  features  of  China's  import  trade  revealed  by  a 
study  of  the  above  table.  Firstly,  the  twenty-five  commodities  listed  alone 
account  for  85  per  cent  of  China's  total  import  trade.  Secondly,  imports  of 
food  and  clothing  each  constitute  about  25  per  cent  of  all  imports,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following — 


Clothing  Items 

Per  Cent 


Cotton  goods   11.44 

Raw  cotton   10.10 

Dyes  and  pigments   1.97 

Woollen  goods   1.89 

Artificial  silk   1.14 


Total   26.54 


Food  Items 

Per  Cent 


Puce   9.26 

Sugar   6.60 

Flour   2.44 

Fish   1.97 

Cereals,  etc   1.78 

Wheat   0.98 

Animal  products,  canned  goods 

and  groceries   0.95 


Total   23.98 


Thirdly,  one-half  of  this  85  per  cent  of  China's  import  trade  is  in  products 
for  which  Canada  cannot  compete,  as  .will  be  seen  from  the  following: — 

Imports  iii  1930  Per  Cent 

(1,000,000  of  Total 

Hk.  Taels)  Imports 

Cotton  goods                                                                           150  11.44 

Raw  cotton                                                                             132  10.10 

Rice                                                                                    121  9.20 

Sugar                                                                                    86  6.60 

Kerosene  oil  .'                                                              55  4.19 

Tobacco                                                                                 31  2.37 

Cigarettes                                                                                 26  1.97 

Coal                                                                                      25  1.90 

Hemp                                                                                    19  1.52 


Total   645  49.35 


As  for  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  Canada's  competitive  position  may  be 
classified  roughly  as  (a)  possible,  (6)  good,  and  (c)  excellent,  according  to  the 
following  table: — 
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(a)  Possible 


Imports  in  1930  Per  Cent 
(1,000,000  of  Total 
Hk.Taels)  Imports 


Machinery  

Dyes  and  pigments 
Woollen  goods  .  .  . 


44  3.38 
26  1.97 
25  1.89 


■  95 


7.24 


(b)  Good 


Metals  and  minerals 

Chemicals  

Electrical  material  . 
Artificial  silk  .  . 
Animal  products  . . 


76 
47 
17 
15 
12 


5.79 
3.58 
1.32 
1.14 
0.95 


167 


12.78 


(c)  Excellent 


Paper  

Flour  

Fish  and  sea  products 
Timber  


37 
32 
26 
23 


2.85 
2.44 
1.97 
1.77 


118 


9.03 


It  will  be  noted  that  Canada  has  a  possible  opportunity  to  compete  for 
over  7  per  cent  of  China's  import  trade,  a  good  opportunity  for  another  13  per 
cent,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  additional  9  per  cent.  In  gold 
dollars  the  value  of  the  11  possible  "  trade  is  roughly  about  50  million,  that  in 
which  the  trade  possibilities  are  "  good  "  approximately  80  million  gold  dollars, 
and  that  in  which  Canada's  position  is  "  excellent  "—or  in  other  _  words  as 
strong  or  stronger  than  any  other  country— approximately  55  million  ^  gold 
dollars.  The  actual  position  in  which  the  Dominion  in  1930  sold  to  China  6 
million  gold  dollars'  worth  of  commodities,  or  1  per  cent  of  her  total  imports, 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  above  possibilities.  (On  this  point  further  com- 
ment will  be  made  in  a  later  section  of  this  report  dealing  in  detail  with 
Canada's  exports  to  North  and  Central  China.)  It  may  be  said  here,  however, 
that  lack  of  vigorous  and  consistent  attention  to  the  China  market  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  contrast.  The 
success  achieved  by  Canadian  firms  who  have  had  senior  officers  visit  this 
market  affords  strong  confirmation  of  that  statement. 

Following  are  brief  comments  on  the  more  important  of  the  twenty-five 
major  commodity  groups  listed  in  Table  A  in  which  Canada  does  not  compete. 
Some  mention  of  these  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  market's 
importing  possibilities. 


Although  Canada  has  practically  no  interest  in  this  field,  "  piece  goods  " 
have  been  traditionally  the  outstanding  item  in  all  China's  imports.  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  for  many  years  shared  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade,  but 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  proportion  which  Great  Britain  has  lost 
to  Japan  has  caused  great  concern  to  British  manufacturers.  Although  her 
losses  recently  have  been  gains  to  Japan,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  future  China's 
own  domestic  manufacturing  will  be  the  chief  competitor  in  many  of  the  piece 
goods  lines.  Continued  adverse  exchange  and  the  new  increased  tariff  imposed 
on  January  1  of  this  year  are  accelerating  this  tendency.* 


A  further  indication  of  the  growth  of  domestic  manufacturing  is  the 
enormous  increase  of  China's  imports  of  raw  cotton,  which  have  increased  from 
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68  million  Haikwan  tads  in  1928  to  133  million  Haikwan  taels  in  1930.  The 
striking  increase  during  the  year  under  review  was  partly  due  to  the  cheap 
prices  ruling  for  Indian  and  American  raw  cotton,  and  to  the  low  silver 
exchange.  The  latter  constituted,  of  course,  a  handicap  to  imports,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  effect  was  more  than  offset  by  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  labour 
in  spinning  yarn  in  China  as  compared  with  the  wage  cost  in  countries  using 
a  gold  standard.  China  itself  produces  large  quantities  of  cotton,  but  for  several 
reasons  manufacturers  in  this  country  prefer  foreign  products.  Indian  and 
American  cotton  has  a  longer  staple,  which  makes  it  more  suitable  for  weaving 
purposes,  and  moreover  Chinese  farmers  still  fail  to  improve  their  methods  of 
cultivation  and  still  resort  to  water  adulteration. 

RICE 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  year,  due  to  the  poor  crops  in  the 
autumn  of  1929  and  in  the  spring  of  1930,  was  the  enormous  importation  of 
foreign  rice.  Much  of  the  shortage  was  due  to  the  activities  of  the  rice  borer  in 
the  important  rice-producing  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu.  Total  imports 
of  rice  during  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  1,300,000  tons,  the  greatest  on 
record. 

SUGAR 

China  has  always  imported  large  quantities  of  sugar,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  is  able  to  produce  large  quantities  herself,  especially  in  Szeehuan  pro- 
vince. Lack  of  transportation,  however,  and  suicidal  internal  taxation  greatly 
handicap  the  native  product  in  reaching  the  important  coastal  consuming 
regions.  Heretofore  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  imports  have  come  from  Java — direct 
in  the  case  of  brown  sugar  'and  indirectly  through  Hongkong  and  Japan,  where 
manufacturing  takes  place,  in  the  case  of  refined  sugar.  Smaller  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  the  Philippines  and  from  Cuba.  Although  the  latter 
has  been  relatively  unimportant  heretofore,  an  arrangement  has  now  been 
reached  between  the  Nationalist  Government  and  a  powerful  combine  of  Cuban 
sugar  interests  for  the  establishment  by  the  latter  of  a  sugar  refining  industry 
in  Shanghai,  which  will  ensure  large  imports  of  the  Cuban  product. 

KEROSENE  OIL  AND  OTHER  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

As  will  be  noted,  imports  of  kerosene  decreased  considerably  during  the 
year  under  review.  Increased  duty  burden  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
gold  unit  and  the  decline  in  exchange  put  the  cost  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
native  consuming  population,  who  resorted  to  domestic  vegetable  oils  for  illu- 
minating purposes.  The  principal  consumers  of  kerosene  are  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  poor  sections  of  the  coast  where  electric  light  plants  are  unknown. 
Imports  of  kerosene  were  263  million  gallons  in  1928,  247  million  in  1929,  and 
187  million  in  1930.  Imports  of  gasolene,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  slightly 
from  approximately  29  million  gallons  in  1929  to  30  million  gallons  in  1930. 
Imports  of  fuel  oil  declined  considerably,  because  the  large  modern  buildings 
in  the  principal  coast  cities,  which  are  the  chief  users,  turned  to  coal  when,  due 
to  the  factors  mentioned  above,  oil  costs  began  to  rise. 

DYES  AND  PIGMENTS 

Part  of  the  great  increase  in  the  figures  for  this  trade  is  due  to  develop- 
ment in  the  local  textile  industry,  but  part  also  is  due  to  the  large  orders  placed 
in  the  latter  part  of  1929,  which  are  said  to  have  been  far  beyond  requirements. 
China  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  important  unprotected  dye  markets  and.  as 
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the  Customs  Statistical  Secretary  points  out,  it  has  become  the  battlefield  of 
the  world's  dyestuffs  manufacturers.  Germany  retains  her  important  position, 
while  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  register  slight  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  and  France.  It  is  apparent  that  Japan  is  assuming  a  more 
important  place  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  coaltar  dyes,  and  during  the  year  Italy 
appeared  as  an  additional  competitor.  In  regard  to  quality,  the  high  concen- 
trates are  still  favoured  due  to  the  saving  in  freight  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Of  the  remaining  important  lines,  flour,  fishery  products,  timber,  electrical 
materials,  artificial  silk,  and  wheat  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  a  later  report 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Canadian  exporter.  The  remaining  items  do  not 
call  for  special  mention.  Imports  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  while  showing  a  slight 
statistical  increase,  declined  greatly  in  value.  Imports  of  coal  increased  slightly, 
due  to  the  decreased  consumption  of  fuel  oil  mentioned  heretofore.  "  Cereals, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,"  and  "  animal  products,  canned  goods,  and  groceries  " 
cover  such  a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous  foodstuffs  that  little  information  of 
value  is  obtained  from  noting  their  total  figures. 

COAL  MARKET  IN  PERU,  BOLIVIA,  AND  ECUADOR 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  September  7,  1931. — The  import  of  coal  into  Peru  is  a 
moderately  important  business,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  production  in  the 
country  to  satisfy  local  requirements.  Peruvian  coal  mining  is  not  organized 
on  a  national  basis,  as  practically  the  whole  of  what  is  mined  is  used  by  the  two 
large  mining  corporations — namely,  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation, 
with  head  offices  in  New  York,  and  the  Northern  Peru  Mining  and'  Smelting 
Company,  also  an  American  company  of  New  York  origin.  These  two  firms 
operate  their  own  coal  mines,  and  the  entire  production  is  consumed  either  in 
their  own  smelters  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation, 
on  their  railway,  and  as  well  for  domestic  use  by  their  employees.  It  is  cheaper 
to  import  coal  from  abroad  than  it  is  to  ship  it  from  the  existing  coal  mines  to 
the  larger  centres  of  population  in  the  country.  The  total  imports,  however, 
are  not  nearly  as  great  as  one  would  expect  from  a  territory  of  this  size.  The 
cause  of  this  is  mainly  the  extensive  use  of  oil  both  as  railway  and  domestic 
fuels.  Petroleum  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  largest  of  Peruvian  exports.  The 
main  portion  of  the  demand  is  for  domestic  rather  than  steam  coal.  A  certain 
amount  of  bunker  coal  is  imported  for  use  chiefly  by  the  few  small  ships,  tugs, 
etc.,  of  Peruvian  register  and  by  one  of  the  two  boats  of  the  Peruvian  Navy. 
Generally,  ships  calling  at  Peruvian  ports  coal  either  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  in 
Chile,  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  bunker  coal  is  taken  at  Peruvian 
ports.  There  is  a  small  export  of  coal  to  contiguous  territories,  mainly  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  negligible,  being  only  a  border  and 
entrepot  trade.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  region  of  Callacuyan,  Depart- 
ment of  La  Libcrtad,  which  is  exploited  by  the  Northern  Peru"  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,  and  also  in  the  region  of  Goillarisquizga,  Junin,  which  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  exploits,  during  the  vear  1929  exceeded  that 
of  1928  by  42,110  metric  tons,  having  reached  220,604  metric  tons.  These  are 
the  two  most  important  coal-producing  regions.  Callacuyan  supplies  15-6  per 
cent  and  Goillarisquizga  83  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  the  entire  output 
being  employed  in  the  working  of  the  mines  of  both  exploiting  enterprises  The 
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Callacuyan  coal,  owing  to  its  anthracite  nature,  contains  78  per  cent  fixed  carbon, 
and  tEe  greater  part  is  utilized  on  the  spot  in  the  smelting  of  copper  in  Shorey, 
the  remainder  being  consumed  by  the  same  enterprise  for  domestic  purposes. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  the  coal  produced  in  Goillarisquizga  is  used  by  the 
Cerro  do  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  Railway,  the  remainder  being  sent  to  the 
washeries  which  this  concern  have  installed  in  Tinyahuarco.  Some  148,347 
tons  were  washed  during  the  year,  from  which  was  obtained  94,442  tons  of  dried 
and  washed  coal.  The  clean  coal  obtained  was  allotted  to  three  destinations: 
28,665  metric  tons  were  sent  to  Oroya,  27,012  were  consumed  by  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Copper  Corporation  Railway,  and  28,765  metric  tons  were  converted  into 
coke,  the  production  obtained  being  25,899  metric  tons  of  coke  with  a  percentage 
of  64-9  fixed  carbon;  this  coke  is  also  sent  to  Oroya,  where  it  is  used.  The 
remainder  of  the  coal  production  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  adjacent 
localities,  being  consumed  for  domestic  purposes. 

IMPORTS 

The  principal  markets  for  domestic  coal  are  the  coast  ports  which  the  local 
mines  find  difficult  to  serve  because  of  the  expensive  rail  haul  from  the  produc- 
ing points  in  the  interior.  The  larger  cities  depend  therefore  on  imported  sup- 
plies.'The  imports  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  1929  and  1928  were 


as  follows: — 

1929  1928 

Origin                                  Gross  Kg.        Soles  Gross  Kg.  Soles 

Germany                                        3/149,323         55,520  3,884,950  62,510 

Australia   2,076,786  36,290 

Belgium                                          1,000,000         14,930  50,592  1.400 

Chile                                                595,548         20,790  170,880  8,740 

United  States                               16,278,321       223,540  4,011,532  53,200 

Great  Britain                               14,084,352       233.390  18,026.339  377,320 

Holland                                        2,331,116        36,810  811,879  49,080 

Iquique                                              32,382          1,560  10,000  320 

Total                                      37,472,602       586,620  29,044,052  588,880 


Note. — 1  sol  equals  40  cents  Canadian. 

The  1930  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  when  published  these  will  show 
some  marked  differences  in  origin.  Australia,  for  example,  although  not  shown 
in  the  above  list  of  countries  for  1929,  exported  considerable  coal  to  Peru  in 
1930  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  year,  and  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
suppliers.  Conversely,  the  share  of  the  United  States  decreased  sharply  in 
these  years.  The  importance  of  return  cargoes  for  the  coal  boats  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Return  cargoes  of  nitrate  from  Southern  Peru  and  Chile  to 
the  coal-exporting  countries  enable  the  latter  to  quote  very  keen  prices  on  coal, 
and  to  this  is  due  the  pre-eminent  position  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rise  of 
Australia. 

The  total  imports  are  small,  amounting  in  1929  only  to  some  37,000  metric 
tons.  However,  a  further  20,000  tons  split  between  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  mainly 
the  former,  should  make  the  possibilities  somewhat  more  interesting.  About 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  came  through  Callao,  the  port  for  Lima,  and 
itself  the  second  city  in  Peru.  Salaverry  with  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
comes  next,  it  being  the  port  for  the  Northern  Peru  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany, various  cotton  and  sugar  estates  and  the  city  of  Trujillo.  Mollendo, 
which  serves  Arequipa,  Peru's  third  city,  occupies  third  place  in  the  trade. 

In  Peru  coal  is  not  an  important  industrial  fuel.  Almost  all  the  railways 
use  fuel  oil.  As  well,  the  majority  of  the  industries  use  oil-generated  electric 
power,  with  a  few  using  hydro-electric.  The  demand  is  therefore  mainly  for 
domestic  coal,  although  a  certain  demand  for  other  types  also  exists.  Recent 
prices  for  steam  coal  varied  from  $9.50  to  $10,  and  for  domestic  coal  from  $8 
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to  $11  Canadian  currency  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Callao.  The  $8  coal  was  almost 
slack,  whereas  the  $11  quotation  was  for  the  best  domestic  lump.  Coal  is  duty 
free. 

Canadian  coal  from  Nanaimo  fields  has  recently  been  imported  into  Peru. 
The  trade  is  as  yet  small  but,  depending  on  quality  and  price,  it  should  grow. 
It  has  been  well  received  and  is  competitive,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  the 
business  increasing  to  moderate  proportions.  The  last  shipment,  one  of  1,600 
tons,  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  discharged  at  Callao. 

BOLIVIA 

Bolivia  imports  annually  about  the  same  amount  of  coal  as  enters  Peru. 
That  country  is,  however,  even  less  industrialized  than  is  Peru,  as  apart  from 
the  tin-mining  industry  (which  accounts  annually  for  about  90  per  cent  of 
Bolivia's  exports),  there  is  no  other  of  any  particular  importance.  The  import 
figures  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  1929  and  1928 — the  last  available — 
are  as  follows: — 

imports  of  Coal  and  Coke,  Coal  Dust,  Coal  Briquettes,  Liquid  or  Viscous  Coal 

Dust  or  Slack  for  Fuel 

Duty  per  100  Gross  Kilos.  Bs.0-10 


1929  1928 

Origin  Kg.  Bolivianos  Kg.  Bolivianos 

Chile   8.614,990  259,216  6.616,521  189,414 

Great  Britain   7,752,583  178,666  26.846,994  497,299 

Germany   1,200.741  52,230  567,221  12,991 

Peru   597,920  16.628   

Holland   451,620  9,195  51,200  3.209 

Australia   428,575  24,534   

United  States   50,099  2,186  440,095  15,937 

Total   19.188,956  554,059  34,565.863  720,109 


Note. — 1  Boliviano  equals  36  cents  Canadian. 

Chile  is  the  principal  supplier  of  Bolivia,  this  coal  being  partially  pro- 
duced in  the  Chilean  mountain  region  and  partly  foreign  coal  re-exported — 
an  entrepot  trade  facilitated  by  Chile's  rail  connections  with  Bolivia,  and  the 
fact  that  the  latter  uses  as  seaports  of  entry  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  Arica  and 
Antofagasta,  Chile.  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  trade  is  due  mainly  to  a  good- 
quality  coal  at  an  attractive  price,  facilitated  by  cheap  freights  as  the  coal 
boats  can  pick  up  cargoes  of  Chilian  nitrate  for  British  ports. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  coal  imports  are  for  domestic  use,  but  the  above 
item  includes  practically  all  coal  fuels  such  as  coke,  coal  briquettes,  and 
powdered  coal,  used  for  various  purposes. 

ECUADOR 

Ecuador's  coal  imports  are  of  negligible  proportions.  Practically  the  whole 
of  that  country's  exports  are  agricultural  products.  It  is  not  industrialized, 
nor  is  there  more  than  a  small  demand  for  domestic  coal  for  heating,  as  the 
principal  areas  have  a  tropical  climate.  In  the  interior  highlands  wood  is  the 
staple  fuel.  The  industries  which  do  exist  depend  mainly  on  oil,  of  which 
Ecuador  is  a  moderate  producer,  and  to  a  small  extent  on  hydro-electric  power. 
Moreover,  what  railways  there  are  use  oil  almost  wholly.  Their  coal  require- 
ments are  limited  to  the  supplies  necessary  for  their  workshops  and  roadway 
departments.  The  management  of  the  principal  railroad,  the  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  Railway  Company,  has  advised  that  their  requirements  amount  to  about 
400  metric  tons  a  year  only  of  bagged  bituminous  coal,  purchased  in  50-ton 
lots. 
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There  are  no  statistics  available  covering  coal  imports  after  the  years 
1925-20.  Those,  although  not  up-to-date,  will,  however,  be  of  some  value,  and 
are  as  follows:  — 

Coal  and  Coke 


1925  1926 

Origin                                          Kg.          Sucres  Kg.  Sucres 

United  States                                   1,095,328       29,568  3,686,841  160,125 

Panama                                                 1,840           259  256,814  15.160 

Great  Britain                                      76,584        3,513  174,312  10,730 

Germany                                              15,309           768  83,450  4,214 


Total   1,278,243       37,893       4,203,637  190,732 


NOTE. — 1  suere  equals  0.487  cents  Canadian.    1  metric  ton  =  1,000  kilos=2,204  lbs. 

Almost  the  whole  of  these  imports  were  landed  at  Guayaquil,  the  principal 
port  and  city,  and  were  mainly  of  United  States  origin.  It  is  probable  that 
there  were  greater  imports  of  coal  in  years  more  recent  than  those  given  above, 
but  they  would  in  no  year  have  amounted  to  very  much,  as  the  demand  is  insuffi- 
cient to  make  this  trade  of  much  value.  About  5,000  tons  in  any  year  is  likely 
to  have  been  the  maximum — a  negligible  quantity  when  split  up  among  several 
suppliers. 

NETHERLANDS   LUMBER  TRADE 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  16,  1931. — Owing  to  the  depression  among  the  chief 
consuming  industries,  as  well  as  falling  prices  and  a  general  lack  of  confidence, 
the  demand  for  lumber  in  the  Netherlands  is  restricted  and  the  market  quiet. 
Buyers  hesitate  to  make  forward  commitments  and  stocks  on  hand  are  small 
to  moderate.  Imports  of  all  general  utility  woods  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  have  shown  a  contraction  in  both  quantity  and  value  in  compari- 
son with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Together  with  Germany  and  France,  the  Netherlands  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  principal  wood-importing  countries  in  Europe  with  an  aver- 
age annual  consumption  of  something  in  the  vicinity  of  400,000  standards.  The 
ratio  of  forest  land  available  for  domestic  production  is  the  smallest  in  Europe, 
with  native  elm  the  only  wood  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
demand. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  are  received  from  over  thirty  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  varieties  of  wood  which  are  in  demand. 
Among  the  softwoods,  pine  and  spruce  from  the  Baltic  and  White  seas  occupy 
the  strongest  positions. 

In  1930  imports  of  sawn  pine  and  spruce  amounted  to  2,081,692  cubic 
metres,  with  a  value  of  70,642,943  fl.  ($28,257,177),  Of  the  total,  Russia  sup- 
plied slightly  more  than  28  per  cent,  with  Finland  a  close  second,  and  Sweden 
and  Latvia  occupying  third  and  fourth  positions  respectively. 

As  far  as  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  year  are  concerned,  imports 
of  sawn  spruce  and  pine  have  declined  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of 
1930 — from  1,026,416  cubic  metres  to  749,879  cubic  metres,  while  the  value  has 
fallen  from  35,739,000  fl.  ($14,295,600)  to  21,439,000  fl.  ($8,575,600).  The  only 
feature  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  that  purchases  from.  Russia  wore  larger, 
while  from  all  other  sources  they  are  smaller.  Imports  from  that  country 
during  the  January-to-July  period  of  1931  were  220,213  cubic  metres  valued  at 
6,190,000  fl.  ($2,476,000),  in  comparison  with  162,213  cubic  metres  valued  at 
5,773,000  fl.  ($2,309  200)  during  the  same  seven  months  of  the  previous  year. 
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DOUGLAS  FIR 

In  the  Dutch  trade  statistics,  Southern  pine  and  Douglas  fir  are  grouped 
together  under  the  heading  "American  pine."  In  the  year  1930  imports  were 
up  to  the  average  of  the  past  four  years,  but  the  first  seven  months  of  the  cur- 
rent period  has  witnessed  a  marked  decrease,  as  indicated  below:  — 

Imports  of  American  Pine 


1930              Jan.-July,  1930  Jan.-July,  1931 

Logs  and  timber—                CM.      1,000  Fl.     CM.     1,000  Fl.  CM.    1,000  FJ. 

United  States                   94,245       3,355       39,249       1,811  15,284  545 

Canada   1,203  42 


Total   94,609       3,372       39,607       1,827       16,538  603 


Sawn  lumber- 
United  States   29,185       1.597       17,906       1,002        9,183  452 

Canada   970  46     


Total   31,132       1,778       19,448       1,154       10,018  503 


CM.  (cubic  metre);  1  florin=r$0 . 402. 

Apart  from  Canada  and  the  Unied  States,  small  quantities  of  Douglas  fir, 
representing  the  balance  of  the  totals,  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  These  are,  however,  re-exports  of  wood  which  is  of 
American  origin. 

Douglas  fir  is  used  in  the  Netherlands  for  dock  and  building  construction, 
house  trim,  carriage  work,  and  shipbuilding,  and  in  fact  for  any  purposes  where 
large  sizes  or  wood  possessing  certain  qualifications  is  necessary. 

A  common  complaint  among  Dutch  buyers  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  is  that  it 
is  not  full  cut,  and  any  exporters  who  could  give  guarantees  in  this  respect  would 
be  able  to  secure  business.  The  principal  quality  in  demand  is  No.  2  clear  and 
better.  Some  Western  hemlock  has  been  sold  in  Holland,  but  during  the  past 
eight  months  it  has  been  too  expensive  in  comparison  with  competitive  lumber 
from  Eastern  Europe. 

PRODUCTION  OF  POTATOES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  16,  1931. — The  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  one  of  the 
more  important  minor  branches  of  Dutch  agriculture,  while  an  allied  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  potato  products.  In  1930  a  total  of  approximately  258,000 
acres  was  sown  with  potatoes.  Taking  into  consideration  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  only  about  12,500  square  miles,  it  is  evident  that  the  Netherlands 
is  one  of  the  principal  potato-producing  countries  of  the  world.  In  1930  the 
exportable  surplus  of  potatoes  had  a  value  of  roughly  $6,994,400,  while  potato 
products  accounted  for  an  additional  $5,292,122,  making  a  total  of  over 
$12,000,000. 

In  Holland  potatoes  are  divided  into  two  general  groups.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  so-called  "  consumption  potatoes,"  which  are  an  ordinary  foodstuff,  and 
the  second  is  the  "  factory  potatoes,"  which  form  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  by-products. 

As  regards  the  export  of  fresh  potatoes,  the  principal  purchasers  are  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  In  1930  potatoes  grown  in 
clay  soil — which  represent  the  bulk  of  all  exports — accounted  for  $4,705,570  of 
the  total.  Of  this  sum,  $1,504,580  went  to  Germany,  $1,354,414  to  Belgium, 
$637,042  to  Great  Britain,  and  $451,059  to  France.    Apart  from  the  foregoing, 
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there  were  thirty-five  other  purchasers  of  Dutch  potatoes,  but  the  individual 
quantities  taken  were  in  all  cases  comparatively  small.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant are  British  possessions  in  North  America,  principally  the  British  West 
Indies,  $77,656;  Brazil,  $66,720;  Uruguay,  $64,130;  and  Venezuela,  $51,568. 

The  potato  by-products  industry  is  concentrated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  principally  in  the  province  of  Groningen.  Potato  flour  is  the 
leading  product,  and  most  of  this  is  sold  abroad.  In  1929  exports  of  this  com- 
modity were  valued  at  $6,468,487.  The  succeeding  period  was  a  bad  year  owing 
to  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  through  tariff  increases  and  stronger  competition. 
Exports  dropped  to  $3,817,700.  This  serious  fall  caused  a  crisis  in  the  producing 
districts,  which  has  become  aggravated  by  a  continued  fall  in  exports  during 
the  current  year. 

Dutch  potato  flour  is  shipped  to  more  than  forty -two  countries,  with  Bel- 
gium, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  Canada  in  1930  was  $75,616. 

Dextrine  follows  flour  as  the  second  and  only  other  important  potato  pro- 
duct of  Holland.  Exports  in  1930  stood  at  $1,315,467,  which  represented  a 
decrease  of  approximately  25  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1929.  Its  distribution 
is  also  wide,  thirty-nine  countries  being  listed  as  buyers  in  1930,  although  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  took  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

Under  present  conditions  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  Dutch  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  to  decline.  Low  prices  have  already  caused  many  potato 
growers  to  turn  to  wheat,  for  which  an  inflated  price  can  be  obtained  owTing  to 
State  aid  in  the  form  of  a  compulsory  wheat-mixing  law.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  industry  dying  out. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canada  relative  to  other  uses  which 
are  made  of  potatoes  in  Holland,  with  particular  reference  to  cattle  food. 
Investigation  shows,  however,  that  they  are  not  employed  to  any  extent  for 
such  purposes.  In  Germany  a  flaking  process  has  been  evolved,  but  this  has 
not  reached  the  Netherlands.  Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that  potato  flour 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  might  be  found  suitable  for  both  cattle  and  swine, 
but  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  competing  products  no  experiments  were  con- 
ducted. 

During  past  years  when  prices  were  particularly  low  some  Dutch  farmers 
have  bought  cheap  potatoes  which  they  boiled,  buried  in  a  pit,  and  allowed  to 
sour.  After  this  process  was  completed  they  were  fed  to  cattle,  but  this  par- 
ticular use  has  for  obvious  reasons  never  become  general. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  PORTUGAL 

Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  7,  1931. — The  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  were 
notably  lacking  in  indications  of  a  return  to  normal  conditions  in  Portuguese 
economic  affairs.  Nevertheless,  reports  of  an  excellent  crop,  the  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  country's  finances  consequent  on  the  stabilization 
of  the  escudo,  and  finally,  the  increased  political  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
have  all  contributed  to  inspire  a  strong  feeling  of  optimism  regarding  the  future. 

MONEY,  BANKING,  AND  PRICES 

Credits  have  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  addition, 
the  general  scarcity  of  money  has  raised  interest  rates  to  a  very  high  level 
despite  the  fact  that  the  official  interest  rate  has  recently  been  lowered  by  the 
half  of  1  per  cent. 
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Bank  discounts  during  the  January-June  period  numbered  776,794,  involv- 
ing the  sum  of  2,759  millions  of  escudos.  Compared  with  the  corresponding- 
period  of  1930,  a  contraction  of  over  10  per  cent  is  indicated  in  the  volume  of 
business  done.  Protested  bills,  on  the  other  hand,  are  on  the  increase  so  far 
as  the  amounts  involved  are  concerned,  though  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  recent  months  for  the  actual  number  of  bills  protested  to  decrease. 
During  the  six  months  ending  June  30  there  were  38,832  bills  protested,  the 
amount  involved  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  123  million  escudos. 

The  index  figure  of  the  cost  of  living,  which  remained  low  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  recently  took  an  upward  turn,  attributed  to  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  escudo. 

Wholesale  prices  have  shown  a  continuous  downward  trend  since  January, 
particularly  in  the  cases  of  foodstuffs  and  building  materials. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Many  industries  have  had  to  curtail  production,  or  in  some  cases  to  close 
down  altogether,  owing  to  lack  of  orders.  As  a  result  there  is  serious  unem- 
ployment in  the  industrial  districts  and  in  the  areas  devoted  to  the  processing 
of  fish.  The  Government,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  situation  to  some  extent, 
has  undertaken  a  series  of  large  public  works,  the  most  important  being  harbour 
improvement  at  Oporto. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

One  result  of  the  stabilization  of  the  escudo  has  been  the  raising  of  the 
co-efficient  of  multiplication  used  by  the  customs  officials  for  the  conversion  of 
gold  duties  into  paper  escudos  from  22  to  24-5.  In  cases  where  ad  valorem 
duties  are  levied  the  figure  is  24-06.  The  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  amount 
of  duty  actually  paid  by  about  3  per  cent,  and  owing  to  the  financial  stringency 
so  prevalent  in  the  country,  it  has  had  some  effect  in  curtailing  imports. 

The  index  figure  for  all  imports,  which  was  97-58  in  1929  and  93-11  in 
1930,  dropped  to  61-4  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931.  Imports  totalled  only 
792,539,822  escudos  in  this  latter  period,  as  compared  with  1,257,571,422  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  The  July  figure  for  this  year  was  160,013,616, 
so  that  the  1931  total  to  the  end  of  that  month  was  in  all  518,170,137  escudos 
less  than  that  from  January  to  July  last  year. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  trade  of  Portugal  during  the  present  year  has 
been  the  marked  increase  in  imports  of  live  cattle.  The  total  up  to  the  end  of 
July  was  2,030,815  as  compared  with  only  748,287  in  1930.  There  was  also  a 
slight  increase  noted  under  the  heading  of  general  manufactures,  this  being 
chiefly  attributable  to  large  imports  of  arms  in  the  last  few  months.  Imports 
of  all  other  commodities  such  as  textiles,  foodstuffs,  machines  and  machinery, 
and  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  were  very  much  reduced  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year. 

Exports  were,  without  exception,  very  much  lower  than  in  1930.  The 
heaviest  losses  were  experienced  in  exports  of  textiles,  which  were  valued  at  only 
10,804,102  escudos  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  year  as  compared 
with  20,078,969  in  1930.  Exports  of  raw  materials  suffered  a  similar  reduction, 
with  a  total  value  of  98,021,940  escudos  as  against  168,109,491  in  1930.  Food- 
stuffs and  machinery  and  apparatus  groups  suffered  losses  almost  as  great. 

The  total  exports  for  the  period  January  to  July  were  valued  at  410,499,712 
escudos  in  1931  as  compared  with  522,856,243  escudos  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1930. 
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TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Canada's  tiad£  with  Portugal  showed  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  January - 
to-JuIy  period  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  In  addition 
to  the  general  decrease  in  Portuguese  imports  previously  noted,  the  very  great 
loss  in  Canadian  shipments  of  wheat  are  chiefly  responsible.  The  total  imports 
of  main  during  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  only  54,999,099  quintals 
as  compared  with  142,713,571  quintals  in  the  same  months  of  last  year;  and 
whereas  Canada's  share  of  the  1930  total  was  over  24,000,000  quintals,  this 
year  she  is  credited  with  none.  Prices  on  Canadian  grain  were  not  competitive, 
diu1  partly  to  the  prices  asked  for  the  grain  itself  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
grain  from  the  leading  supplier,  Argentina,  is  largely  carried  in  Portuguese 
bottoms,  thus  giving  a  considerable  advantage  in  freight  rates. 

imports  of  dried  cod  showed  some  decrease  (40,962  kilograms  in  1931  as 
against  52,289  in  the  1930  period),  but  this  is  more  or  less  proportionate  with 
the  general  decrease  in  Portuguese  imports  this  year.  Similarly,  though  ship- 
ments of  automobiles,  never  very  large,  showed  some  decrease  this  year,  this  is 
only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  depressed  economic  situation  in  the  country. 

Canada  furnished  a  market  to  Portugal  for  12,445  decalitres  of  wines  and 
15,000  decalitres  of  liqueurs  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1931  as  compared  with 
12,126  decalitres  and  14,250  decalitres  respectively  in  the  1930  period.  Ship- 
ments of  cork  of  all  kinds  also  showed  an  increase — 730,970  kilograms  as  com- 
pared with  368,450  kilograms  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1930. 


SARDINE   INDUSTRY  IN  TRIPOLITANIA 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  September  10,  1931,  that  a  recent  development  in  the  Italian  sardine- 
canning  industry  is  the  authorization  of  a  grant  whereby  a  firm  known  as  the 
S.A.L.T.E.T.  (Stablimento  Africano  Lavorazione  Tonno  ed  Esercizio  Tonnare) 
is  given  the  sole  right  to  prepare  and  sell  Alacce,  a  species  of  small  sardine. 

The  concession,  which  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  was  authorized 
by  Royal  Decree-Law  No.  1012,  published  on  August  28.  Its  continuance  dur- 
ing this  time,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  by  the  firm  of  certain 
conditions.  The  first  of  these  stipulates  that  the  firm  must  guarantee  to  export 
at  least  500  quintals  of  the  commodity  annually.  In  addition,  the  S.A.L.T.E.T. 
must  have  its  plant  complete  and  in  operation  six  months  after  the  granting  of 
the  concession:  Italian  fishermen  must  be  given  preference  as  regards  the  buy- 
ing of  fish,  and  provisions  are  made  for  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute  arising 
over  prices  paid  to  fishermen.  The  plant  is,  of  course,  to  be  subject  to  the  usual 
Italian  rules  regarding  inspection  and  hygienic  conditions. 

YUGOSLAVIAN   GRAIN  AND   FLOUR  MONOPOLY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  10,  1931. — According  to  the  press,  a  new  law  has  been 
promulgated  in  Yugoslavia  regulating  the  sale  of  grains  and  flour.  This  law 
establishes  that  millers  may  only  purchase  their  grain  from  the  State  Company 
for  the  Exportation  of  Agricultural  Products. 

The  price  of  wheat  for  use  within  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  will  be  estab- 
lished each  month  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  accord  with  the  above- 
mentioned  company.  For  the  month  of  September  the  price  for  first-class  grain 
has  been  fixed  at  240  dinars  per  100  kilograms.    This  price  will  be  increased 
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by  10  dinars  per  100  kg.  per  month  until  it  reaches  the  price  of  270  dinars  per 
quintal  in  the  month  of  December. 

Furthermore,  the  stocks  of  grains  and  flour  existing  in  warehouses,  shops, 
or  in  private  homes  must  be  declared  to  the  authorities.  Those  having  such 
stocks  of  grain  or  flour  are  obliged  to  pay  over  to  the  State  the  difference  between 
the  price  they  paid  for  the  goods  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  price  estab- 
lished for  same  for  the  month  of  September.  The  amount  obtained  in  this  way 
will  be  set  aside  in  a  special  fund  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  This  fund  is  to 
serve  as  a  guarantee  for  eventual  losses  that  may  be  sustained  by  the  State 
Oompanv  for  the  Exportation  of  Agricultural  Products. 

It  has  also  been  established  that  from  now  on  flour  will  be  sold  in  sealed 
sacks. 

CUBAN  TABLE  POTATO  SITUATION 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  September  22,  1931. — The  first  shipment  of  the  new  Canadian 
crop  of  New  Brunswick  potatoes  arrived  from  Saint  John  on  the  ss.  San  Gil  on 
the  14th  instant.  It  consisted  of  21,080  sacks  which  were  all  sold  before  arrival 
at  around  $1  per  sack.  Since  then  the  ss.  San  Bias  arrived  from  Saint  John  with 
a  cargo  of  1,100  sacks  of  90-poundis  of  table  stock  from  Canada  and  3,340  from 
Maine;  also  6,113  barrels  of  Bliss  seed,  and  1,000  barrels  of  Irish  Cobblers.  The 
Oradell,  which  is  now  unloading,  carried  18,850  sacks  of  table  stock,  of  which  it  is 
reported  10,000  are  already  sold,  and  675  barrels  of  Bliss  Triumph  seed  which 
were  not  sold  in  advance.  The  ss,  Maya  is  due  to-morrow  with  a  cargo  of 
20,640  sacks  of  90  pounds  each  of  table  potatoes,  and  6,000  barrels  of  165 
pounds  each  of  seed.  All  the  cargo  is  sold.  Prices  have  been  as  low  as  92 J  cents 
c.i.f.  Havana  for  table  stock.  In  addition,  the  Ward  Line  steamers  from  New 
York  have  brought  down  some  small  stocks  of  Canadian  Maritime  table  potatoes 
both  last  week  and  this  week. 

STOCKS  ON  HAND 

Before  these  arrivals,  the  market  was  supplied  with  about  14,000  sacks  of 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  new  potatoes.  There  was  also  a  carry  over  of 
locally  grown  potatoes  in  refrigeration  of  some  15,000  sacks  of  100  pounds  each, 
which  are  now  fairly  well  used  up.  Normally,  the  Havana  market  consumes 
roughly  20,000  bags  per  week.  That  represents  about  80  per  cent  of  the  Island 
consumption.  The  Government  endeavoured  to  stimulate  an  effort  last  year  to 
supply  this  market  solely  with  locally  grown  potatoes  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
heavy  import  duties,  which  were  in  effect  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  were 
extended  to  the  whole  year.  The  planters  were,  however,  unable  fully  to  cope 
with  the  new  situation,  chiefly  because  of  the  abnormally  wet  season,  which 
fostered  blight  and  other  troubles,  and  because  the  refrigeration  storage  did  not 
prove  entirely  satisfactory,  considerable  sprouting  taking  place. 

future  importations 

Appearances  indicate  that  Canadian  table  potatoes  will  find  a  steady  sale 
here  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  local  potatoes  come  on  the  market,  and 
it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  cargoes  may  arrive  as  late  as  January,  especially 
if  there  is  a  profitable  market  in  New  York  for  the  new  Cuban  crop.  Purchases 
at  present  are  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Reports  of  heavy  crops  in  the  north, 
of  low  prices  prevailing  there,  and  of  heavy  unsold  deliveries  to  come,  all  tend 
to  upset  prices,  and  to  make  buyers  hesitant.  The  high  duties  also  make  the 
potatoes  expensive  to  handle  for  speculative  purposes,  and  limit  the  consumption 
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by  a  community  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  long-continued 
unprofitable  prices  for  all  their  export  commodities. 

THE  BUYING  GROUP 

The  two  large  buying  groups  are  again  in  operation,  but  at  present  they 
arc  stronger  than  ever,  as  four  of  the  larger  independent  importers  have  joined 
them.  Wholesalers  were,  however,  reported  to  be  selling  imported  potatoes  at 
slightly  below  cost  yesterday.  Native  Cuban  Bliss  ex-refrigeration  were  selling 
wholesale  at  around  cents  per  pound.  The  groups  pay  cash  for  their  require- 
ments, and  that  constitutes  a  safeguard  for  exporters, 

COMPETITION  FROM  MAINE 

A  90-pound  bag  of  table  potatoes  from  the  United  States  pays  40  cents  less 
duty  than  from  Canada,  e.g.  $1.70  versus  $2.10.  Maine  potatoes  only  occasion- 
ally affect  this  market  strongly.  The  quality  is  not  so  well  regarded  and  their 
growers  are  not  so  specially  organized  for  supplying  the  Cuban  market  regu- 
larly. The  present  exchange  rate  of  Canadian  funds  should,  however,  tend  to 
offset  the  advantage  of  the  American  tariff  preference.  Cuban  exchange  is 
always  on  a  par  with  United  States  rates.  ; 

UNSOLD  CARGOES 

Unsold  potatoes,  and  those  which  are  due  to  arrive  unsold  in  the  near 
future  (roughly  30,000  sacks)  are,  as  usual,  having  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
market.  They  make  firm  sales  difficult  and  tend  strongly  to  lower  prices.  There 
are  sufficient  agents,  brokers,  and  potato  representatives  here  to  canvass  the 
trade  thoroughly,  and  a  glut  is  never  profitable  to  any  one. 

LUMBER   MARKET   IN   HONGKONG   AND   SOUTH  CHINA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  August  24,  1931. — There  is  a  small  market  for  Canadian  lumber 
in  Hongkong  and  South  China.  The  demand  for  this  product  is  extremely 
limited  in  comparison  with  that  from  Central  and  North  China  or  from  Japan, 
and  it  cannot  be  estimated  that  rapid  or  extensive  developments  will  alter  this 
situation.  A  review  of  several  outstanding  market  features  may,  however,  be 
of  some  interest  to  the  mills  or  exporters  who  are  anxious  to  increase  the  share 
which  Canada  now  holds  of  this  trade. 

IMPORTS  INTO  HONGKONG 

Most  of  the  imported  lumber  used  in  the  British  colony  of  Hongkong  and 
in  thn  South  China  area  is  landed  in  this  port  for  local  consumption  or  tranship- 
ment. The  trade  returns  compiled  for  Hongkong  will  therefore  give  quite  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  total  extent  of  this  trade,  its  derivation,  and  the  proportion 
of  it  which  is  based  on  the  demands  of  this  colony. 

Imports  of  lumber  into  Hongkong  during  the  January-to-June  period  in 
1931  were  valued  at  $862,430,  made  up  as  follows:  hardwood,  $273,589;  teak, 
$174,685;  American  pine,  $40,601;  China  fir,  $21,626;  softwoods,  $103,679; 
and  others,  $248,250.  British  North  Borneo  supplied  to  the  value  of  $379,240, 
the  chief  items  being  hardwood  ($269,682)  and  softwood  ($80,323)  ;  Siam, 
$307,664  (teak  $174,000,  others  $128,000);  South  China,  $80,057  (China  fir 
$21,425,  softwoods  $15,099,  others  $43,533) ;  French  Indo-China,  $26,516;  United 
States,  $22,716  (American  pine  $22,711);  Canada,  $18,140  (American  pine 
$17,890). 
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It  is  obvious  from  the  above  figures  that  "  American  pine  "  (Douglas  fir 
and  Oregon  pine),  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  item  in  Hongkong's  total  trade  in  lumber.  During  the  six  months 
under  review  the  value  of  such  "  American  pine  "  as  was  brought  into  Hong- 
kong made  up  only  4-75  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  types  of  imported  wood, 
while  Canada's  share  of  the  total  trade  in  lumber  was  only  2-14  per  cent  of 
that  from  all  other  countries.  In  comparison  with  the  trade  for  the  calendar 
year  1924,  it  is  notable  that  some  serious  decreases  have  occurred,  "American 
pine  "  in  that  year  having  made  up  18-2  per  cent  of  all  imports  of  lumber  and 
Canada  having  shipped  6-4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Even  though  the  propor- 
tionate value  of  Canadian  trade  has  decreased,  however,  the  Dominion's  share 
of  the  local  market  for  "  American  pine  "  has  increased  perceptibly  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS  FROM  HONGKONG 

The  colony  of  Hongkong  being  a  small  consumer  of  lumber  only,  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  total  imports  are  transhipped  to  South  China  ports.  Such 
transhipments  amount  to  some  40  per  cent  of  inward  cargoes,  and  are  com- 
prised principally  of  Borneo  hardwoods  and  teak.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  transhipment  of  11  American  pine  "  and  miscellaneous  softwoods  is  increas- 
ing, the  former  to  such  an  extent  that  the  consumption  of  these  woods  in  the 
Canton  district  and  in  Macao  is  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  this  colony. 

MARKET  CHARACTERISTICS 

Several  outstanding  features  of  the  local  lumber  market  are  referred  to 
below  under  two  general  headings,  viz.  general  characteristics  and  the  demand 
for  such  lumber  as  can  be  supplied  from  Canadian  mills. 

Roughly  speaking,  South  China,  including  Hongkong,  is  far  from  being 
dependent  on  lumber.  In  Western  countries  lumber  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
materials  required  in  building  and  construction  works.  In  South  China  it  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  prominent  place  in  the  community's  industrial  life;  its 
place  is  taken  by  bamboo,  palm,  clay,  iron,  steel,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
materials  which  are  cheaper,  more  accessible,  more  durable,  and  to  the  use  of 
which  the  people  are  better  accustomed.  The  houses  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion, for  example,  are  made  in  general  from  sun-baked  clay  bricks  with  a  tile 
or  thatched  roof,  the  use  of  wood  being  entirely  dispensed  with  except  for  the 
door — and  this  peasant  population  makes  up  some  90  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
South  China.  The  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  of  the  larger  cities 
also  show  little  evidence  of  wood  of  any  kind  having  been  used  extensively  in 
their  construction.  They  are  generally  solid  concrete,  even  to  their  floors  and 
roofs.   Temporary  buildings  are  of  bamboo  poles  and  palm  leaves. 

Lumber  is  used,  of  course,  in  the  construction  of  concrete  buildings,  but 
here  only  the  smallest  possible  amounts  of  the  lowest  grades  are  employed. 
It  is  used  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boats 
and  steamers  plying  on  all  waterways  and  on  the  coast.  Quite  large  quantities 
are  used  in  the  furniture  industry  and  for  railway  ties,  but  the  total  consump- 
tion, on  almost  any  basis  which  could  be  used  for  comparison,  would  be  found 
to  be  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Such  lumber  as  is  used  here,  as  shown  above,  is  almost  altogether  of  the 
hardwood  type,  from  Borneo  and  Siam.  These  woods,  grown  under  climatic 
conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  this  territory,  are  not  only  more  durable 
than  any  of  average  quality  imported  from  more  distant  countries,  but,  when 
cut,  loaded  and  shipped  at  low  costs,  are  considerably  cheaper  than  supplies 
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obtainable  Prom  other  sources.  They  have  also  in  their  favour  the  prejudice  of 
local  mills  and  consumers  for  woods  whose  use  is  traditional  in  these  parts. 

Altogether,  when  one  finds  an  unusually  restricted  market,  competitive 
supplies  of  generally  superior  quality  and  prices  based  on  production  costs  far 
below  those  of  North  American  or  European  countries,  it  appears  that  the 
opportunities  of  extending  Canadian  lumber  business  through  Hongkong  are 
small  indeed. 

Possible  Development. — Turning  to  the  avenues  of  possible  development 
in  that  section  of  the  market  which  is  available  to  Canadian  exporters,  it  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  demand  is  almost  exclusively  for  low-grade 
boards  of  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  buyers 
call  lor  any  other  specifications  than  1-inch  by  12-inch  in  20-  to  30-foot  lengths, 
the  grade  to  be  No.  3  common,  or  least  the  best  grade  available  at  extremely 
lew  prices.  For  the  trade  with  Chinese  dealers,  high  grades  are  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  dealers  would  like  them,  but  will  not  pay  for  them,  and  are 
even  ready  to  take  lower  grades  than  No.  3  common  if  such  could  be  provided. 
So  insistent,  in  fact,  is  the  demand  for  softwood  boards  of  low  quality  and  price 
that  inquiries  are  frequently  received  for  No.  4,  No.  5,  or  No.  6  common — any- 
thing which  can  be  used  for  the  cheapest  construction  work. 

Square  timber  at  low  prices  is  also  required,  but  the  trade  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  in  boards.  Actually,  the  squares  are  not  usually  required  for 
use  as  such,  but  when  supplies  are  available,  are  purchased  by  mills  and  ripped 
into  the  sizes  specified  by  eventual  consumers.  Some  small  shipments  of  hem- 
lock squares  have  been  well  received  by  the  local  trade  in  substitution  for 
Douglas  fir,  and  this  wood  may  apparently  be  used  in  shipments  to  the  local 
market  if  prices  permit  and  equal  quality  can  be  supplied. 

As  will  be  noted,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  two  countries 
furnishing  "  American  pine  "  to  the  Hongkong  market.  Competition  is  natur- 
ally keen,  and  it  is  complicated  both  by  the  affiliations  of  Canadian  and  United 
States  exporters,  and  by  the  varying  amounts  of  the  types  of  lumber  demanded 
by  buyers  here  which  are  to  be  found  for  export  in  the  two  countries.  For  these 
reasons  trade  statistics  relating  to  lumber  shipments  must,  at  times,  be  regarded 
as  unreliable  and  as  showing,  for  example,  shipments  of  United  States  lumber 
from  Vancouver  as  originating  in  Canada  or  Canadian  lumber  despatched  on  a 
vessel  whose  last  port  of  call  was  Seattle,  as  originating  in  the  United  States. 

Competition  between  Canadian  and  United  States  exporters  has  naturally 
led  at  times  to  price  concessions  to  local  importers.  As  previously  noted,  the 
demand  for  lumber  in  Hongkong  is  for  unusually  low  grades,  and  in  general 
it  happens  that  the  lowest  offers  are  accepted,  price  rather  than  quality  being 
the  prime  concern  of  purchasers.  Quotations  of  slightly  over  $20  per  M  feet 
for  No.  3  common  which  were  current  until  six  months  ago  have  since  been 
reduced  to  $18,  and  with  falling  freight  rates  and  indications  of  deliberate 
dumping  apparent,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  a  maintenance  of  this 
market  feature  or  even  still  lower  offers. 

The  Canadian  exporter  is  at  certain  disadvantages  in  catering  to  the  demand 
in  Hongkong  at  competitive  prices  in  so  far  as,  it  is  believed,  the  same  favour- 
able freight  rates  to  United  States  competitors  can  seldom  be  obtained,  and 
when  the  ratio  of  freight  charges  to  landed  costs  amounts  to  roughly  one  m. 
two,  the  value  of  such  an  advantage  is  seen  to  be  very  substantial.  At  times 
when  strenuous  selling  methods  are  being  undertaken  by  United  States  interests 
prices  and  terms  are  so  unattractive  that  most  Canadian  exporters  disregard 
the  market  entirely  as  being  too  low  to  justify  any  sustained  interest. 
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There  is  a  limited  call  for  higher  quality  squares  and  boards  from  the  ship- 
building companies  in  Hongkong.  There  are  two  large  and  several  small  con- 
cerns in  the  colony  who  require  merchantable  grade  of  Douglas  fir  boards,  but 
their  total  annual  purchases  are  quite  limited,  and,  although  this  portion  of  the 
trade  is  a  steady  one,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  to  any  great  degree. 

One  branch  of  the  lumber  trade  which  deserves  serious  attention  is  that  in 
railway  ties.  The  development  of  China's  railways — all  Government-owned — 
is  being  carried  on  extensively,  and  large  quantities  of  ties  are  being  purchased, 
both  for  new  lines  and  for  replacements.  Three  types  of  wooden  ties  are  con- 
sidered by  the  purchasing  and  engineering  departments  of  the  railway  adminis- 
tration— Singapore  wood,  Australian  hardwood,  and  Douglas  fir.  While  Douglas 
fir  has  been  used  widely  in  Central  and  North  China,  it  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly established  as  satisfactory  material  for  the  railways  in  South  China. 
Prices,  although  higher  than  those  of  Singapore  woods,  are  regarded  as  being 
consistent  with  quality,  but  sample  shipments  of  plain  or  creosoted  ties  have 
not  yet  convinced  the  authorities  that  durability  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
Australian  product.  Creosoting  will  evidently  be  necessary  to  prevent  attacks 
from  white  ants,  but  if  splits  and  checks  cannot  be  eliminated  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  some  experimental  shipments,  purchasers  will  not  be  open  to  conviction 
that  the  product  is  up  to  standard  or  that  it  will  last  satisfactorily.  The  most 
apparent  remedy  will  be  to  arrange  for  the  boring  of  ties  previous  to  the  creo- 
soting process. 

Another  branch  of  the  trade  in  which  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  is 
hardwood  flooring.  In  general,  teak  flooring,  cut  by  local  mills,  will  meet  the 
ordinary  demand  for  average  hardwood  floors,  but  opportunities  of  shipping 
maple,  preferably,  will  offer  when  dance  floors  for  hotels  or  specially  designed' 
floors  for  private  residences  are  required. 

SUGGESTIONS    TO    CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  offered  to  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  the 
local  market.  First  among  these  is  that  a  definite  personal  effort  be  made  to 
capture  the  market  for  railway  ties.  It  is  believed  that  a  study  of  conditions 
and  a  testing-out  of  the  quality  of  Canadian  ties,  in  co-operation  with  local 
railway  authorities,  would  lead  to  developments  of  considerable  value.  A  second 
recommendation  would  be  that  periodic  reviews  should  be  made  of  the  volume 
of  business  returned  by  local  representatives,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  changes 
in  representation  might  be  made  if  satisfactory  results  were  not  forthcoming 
under  normal  circumstances.  Thirdly,  it  is  suggested  that  greater  attention 
might  be  given  to  the  requirements  of  Hongkong  importers;  that,  for  example, 
offers  of  special  lots  should  be  placed  before  them  on  all  possible  occasions;  that 
more  lenient  terms  than  usual  might  be  quoted  to  new  and  reliable  accounts; 
and  that,  generally,  an  effort  be  made  to  cultivate  the  interest  of  buyers  here 
in  Canadian  woods  exported  from  Canadian  ports;  and,  in  all,  to  offer  a  closer 
degree  of  cultivation  and  service  to  the  local  trade  than  has  been  given  in  the 
past. 

ITALIAN  INCREASE  IN  DUTIES 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables  that 
Italy,  as  from  September  25,  imposed  additional  duties  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  genera]  tariff  with  the  exception  of  cereals,  flour,  fertilizers,  and  mineral 
metals.  This  information  is  based  on  a  message  in  code  and  is  subject  to  con- 
firmation on  receipt  of  a  mailed  report. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.   Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present 

an"anged:-                               Mr.  Watson 

Regina  Oct.  5  Montreal  Oct.  8  to  20 

Mr.  Strong 

Hamilton  (St.  Catharines,  Windsor  (Walkerville)   . .  Oct.  15 

Paris,  Thorold,  Gait)  . .  Oct.    5  and  6  Vancouver    (New  West- 
Kitchener   (Stratford,  minster,  Victoria  and 

Guelph)  Oct.    7  and  8  Vernon)  Nov.    2  to  14 

London  Oct.    9  and  10 

Mr.  Palmer 

Trail  Oct.  5  Brandon  Oct.  12 

Calgary  Oct.  7  and  8  Winnipeg  Oct.  13  and  14 

Regina  Oct.  10  Toronto  Oct.  19  to  31 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT:  BUTTER 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  "Commercial  Intelligence  Journal" 
No.  1430  (dated  June  27,  1931),  page  1077,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  now 
reports  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  has  been  laid  before  Parliament  which,  if 
adopted,  will  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Committee,  respecting  the  marking  of  imported  butter. 

JAPANESE  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  issued  a  leaflet 
explanatory  of  Japanese  invoice  requirements,  which  may  be  obtained  by  inter- 
ested firms  on  application  to  the  Department. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
British  Honduras  Tariff  Changes 

The  following  amendments  have  been  made  in  the  customs  tariff  of  British 
Honduras,  with  effect  as  from  July  1,  1931: — 

(1)  Incubators,  brooders,  poultry  feeds  and  medicines,  which  used  to  be 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  of  10  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and 
20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  have  been  changed  to  free  and  10  per  cent 
respectively,  provided  they  are  passed  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  as  such. 

(2)  The  duties  on  sugar  have  been  altered  as  hereunder: — 

Old  Duties  New  Duties 

British  British 

Preferential  General  Preferential  General 

(a)  Refined,  ..  per  100  lb.         $1.00  $1.50  $1.50  $2.50 

(6)  Unrefined,  .per  100  lb.         $1.00  $1.50  $1.50  $2.50 

The  duties  on  molasses  and  syrup,  however — viz.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  British  preferential  and  20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff — remain 
unchanged.  . 
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Customs  Valuation  in  Egypt 

As  Egyptian  currency  is  linked  with  British  currency,  the  British  pound 
equalling  97")  milliemes,  Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
a1  Cairo,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ad  valorem  customs  duties  on  goods 
imported  into  Egypt  will  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  exporter's  price  con- 
verted into  Egyptian  currency  at  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  date  of  clearance. 
Computation  of  Egyptian  duties  therefore  will  not  be  affected  by  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  pound  sterling. 

United  States  Countervailing  Duties 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  45138,  approved  September  16,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  special  excise  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value  imposed  under 
the  amendment  to  the  Special  War  Revenue  Act  of  Canada,  assented  to  on 
August  3,  and  which  is  now  applicable  to  Canadian  goods  entering  the  United 
States,  under  tariff  items  imposing  countervailing  duties.  The  goods  affected 
are  those  included  in  paragraphs  369  (automobiles  and  parts),  371  (bicycles 
and  parts),  1402  (paper  board,  wall  board,  and  pulp  board),  1650  (coal),  1687 
(gunpowder  and  unspecified  explosives).  Exemption  is  provided  for  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Canadian  law  for  goods,  the  duty-paid  value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  $25  when  imported  by  mail  or  express,  or  by  the  owner  thereof,  when 
entering  the  United  States,  also  to  automobiles  adaptable  for  passenger  use. 
Passenger  automobiles  are  exempt  in  Canada  from  the  1  per  cent  excise  tax  on 
account  of  being  subject  to  another  excise  tax.  These  additional  duties  are 
applicable  in  the  United  States  to  articles  imported  on  and  after  June  2,  1931, 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation  in  Canada. 

Commercial  Treaty  between  France  and  Greece 

THEO.  J.  MONTY,  ACTING  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Athens,  September  9,  1931. — A  commercial  treaty  between  France  and 
Greece  was  signed  in  Athens  on  May  23,  1931,  and  came  into  effect  temporarily 
on  June  2,  1931,  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  signature. 

By  this  treaty  the  reduced  duty  rates  prescribed  by  the  convention  of 
commerce  and  navigation  of  May  11,  1929,  between  Greece  and  France  are 
reintroduced  into  the  Greek  tariff.  There  are  also  some  additions  and  adjust- 
ments favouring  the  import  of  Greek  wines  and  tobacco  into  France. 

These  reduced  rates,  which  had  been  abrogated  on  April  1,  1930,  as  noted 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1378,  (June  28,  1930),  page  1010,  have 
again  come  into  effect  as  from  July  30,  1931. 

The  most-favoured-nation  rates  in  force  prior  to  the  denunciation  of  the 
treaty  are  brought  back  to  their  original  level  of  May  11,  1929.  There  being 
no  commercial  treaty  in  existence  between  Canada  and  Greece,  these  reduced 
rates  do  not  apply  to  Canadian  goods. 

The  treaty  covers  a  wide  range  of  products,  as  follows:  codfish,  cheese, 
alcohols,  wines,  spices,  chocolates,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  products 
(powders,  perfumes,  soaps,  dyes,  acids),  textiles  and  leathers  and  articles  of 
scientific  apparatus  and  instruments,  machinery  and  engines  (agricultural, 
metallurgical,  cranes,  bridges),  automobiles,  trucks  and  parts,  hardware  (stoves, 
tools,  knives),  and  woods  for  furniture  making,  books,  papers  (parchment). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
statement  of  the  nominal' closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  th 
September  28,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quotations  for  the  week  ending 
1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


28 


the  following 
e  week  ending 
September  21, 


Country 


Unit 


Australia  Pound 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia   ..Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong   ..Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  ..  ..  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Parity 


1.013 

4.8666 
1.013 
.0392 
.0392 

4.9943 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


.41859 
.41859 
4.7188 


.4376 
.4376 
4.5082 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Sept.  21 

Sept.  28 

4.8666 

$3.4053 

$4.1514 

— 

.1407 

.1501 

.  1554 

10 

.1390 

.1487 

.1548 

24 

.0072 

.0076 

.0079 

.0316 

.0328 

H. 

.2680 

.2652 

.2328 

6 

.0252 

.0269 

.0279 

6 

.0392 

.0418 

.0437 

2 

.2382 

.2529 

.2636 

8 

4.8666 

4 . 6009 

4.2846 

6 

.0130 

.0138 

.0142 

9 

.4020 

.4304 

.4423 

2 

.1749 

.1863 

8 

.0526 

.0550 

.0571 

54 

.1930 

.0188 

74 

.2680 

.2852 

.2442 

6 

1.0S05 

.0475 

7 

.0060 

.0063 

.0066 

8 

.0959 

.1001 

64 

.2680 

.2855 

.2675 

6 

.1930 

.2086 

.2171 

2 

1.0000 

1.0625 

1.110 

14 

.4244 

.2802 

.2697 

— 

.1196 

.0640 

.0638 

.1217 

.1294 

.  1340 

7 

.9733 

1.0314 

1.0711 

7 

.4985 

.5258 

.5467 

6-7 

.40 

.2975 

.3085 

7 

.  1930 

.1814 

.1864 

1.0342 

.4350 

.4412 

1.0000 

1.0681 

.2828 

.2786 

.3650 

.  3849 

.4002 

8 

.4985 

.5265 

.  5480 

5.11 

.4020 

.4307 

.4440 

44 

.3442 

.3607 

.4424 

.4777 

.4967 

.5678 

.  6004 

.6229 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

2046.  General  Food  Products. — A  Bristol  company,  with  cold  storage  facilities  in  the 
leading  districts  of  the  West  of  England,  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  packers  of  food 
products. 
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2047.  Dried  Fruits. — Cairo  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  for  all 
classes  of  dried  Canadian  fruits. 

2048.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  commission  agent  in  Rotterdam  desires  to  receive  quotations 
c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  on  frozen  salmon. 

2049.  Potatoes  ;  Fish  ;  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes  (seed  and  table),  codfish,  wheat  flour,  and  herrings  on  a 
commission  basis  only. 

2050.  Feeding  Oats. — Amsterdam  importer  desires  quotations  from  Canadian  firm  on 
feeding  oats.    These  should  be  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port. 

Miscellaneous 

2051.  Workmen's  Gloves. — Agent  in  Amsterdam  desires  workmen's  gloves.  Quotations 
preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port.  Representative  samples  should  be  sent  to  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner's office,  Rotterdam. 

3052.  Corrugated  Box  Facings  and  Flutings. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  paper  box 
manufacturers  are  open  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  quote 
on  papers  suitable  for  outside  facings  and  for  flutings  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  corrugated 
boxes. 

2053.  Rubber  Cloth. — A  North  of  England  wholesale  rubber  goods  firm  wish  to  receive 
samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  on  rubber  cloth  capable  of  standing  exposure  to  con- 
centrated acids. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Oct.  8  and  Nov.  12;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaverford,  Nov. 
6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  Oct.  9;   Grey  County,  Oct.  26 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Ninian,  Dominion  Line,  Oct.  10;  Salacia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  17;  Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.-^ Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  7;  Torr  Head,  Oct.  25;  Kenbane  Head, 
Qct,  30 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Hagen,  Oct.  7;  Bochum,  Oct.  21 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Oct.  18;  Kors- 
holm,  Oct.  22  ;  Ragnhildsholm,  Oct.  31 — both  Swedish^American  Line  (also  call  at  Gothen- 
burg and  Helsingfors,  Finland). 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Oct.  9;  Sularia,  Oct.  15;  Athenia,  Oct.  23 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hagen,  Oct.  7;  Bochum,  Oct.  2ll — both  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  9;  Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  15;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Oct.  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Doric,  Oct.  10; 
Laurentic,  Oct.  24 — both  White  Star;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Oct.  9;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaver- 
hill, Oct.  30;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia.  Oct.  9;  Aurania,  Oct.  15; 
Ausonia,  Oct.  23;  Asconia,  Oct.  30 — all  Cunard  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 
Oct.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Oct.  8;  Manchester  Citizen.  Oct.  15;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Oct.  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  5 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Oct.  16;  Cairnross,  Oct.  30 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam,. —Kings  County,  Oct.  19;   Evanger,  Oct.  29 — both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  Oct.  9;  Gre}^  County,  Oct.  26 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hull. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  23;   Cairnvalona,  Nov.  6 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Oct.  6;  Vallarsa,  Oct.  23 — both  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Oct.  3;  Chomedy, 
Oct.  17;  Colborne,  Oct.  31 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  9;  Lady  Somers,  Oct.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Oct.  14;  Marie  Horn, 
Oct.  29 — both  Ocean  Dominion  iSS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Oct.  2;   Cavelier,  Oct.  16^-both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Portsj — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Clan  Keith  (does  not  call  at  Santos), 
Houston  Line,  Oct.  8;  a  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  17;  Canadian  Scot- 
tish, Canadian  National,  Oct.  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Oct.  15  and  29;  Fleurus,  Oct.  8 
and  23  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney) — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Rosalind, 
Furness-Red  Cross,  Oct.  17  and  31. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Oct.  5  and  19  and  Nov.  2;  New  Northland, 
Oct.  14  and  2&-both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Toronto 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  22  (also  calls  at  Newfoundland  South  Coast  ports). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  6  and  Nov.  3;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24 — both  Furness 
Line;  Nubian,  Oct.  14;  Mercian,  Oct.  28 — both  Leyland  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct. 
9;  Manchester  Merchant,  Oct.  30 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Oct.  5;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  9;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Oct.  12 — all  Manchester  Line;  Nubian,  Oct.  14;  Mercian,  OGt.  28 — both 
Leyland  Line. 

To  London. — London  Exchange,  Oct.  5  ;  London  Corporation,  Oct.  19;  London  Citizen, 
Nov.  2 — all  Furness  Line;  Maryland,  Oct.  5;  Minnetonka,  Oct.  12;  Minnewaska,  Oct.  26 
— all  Atlantic  Transport  Line;  Cairnmona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Oct.  5;  Kungsholm,  Oct.  30;  Gripsholm,  Nov.  12 — 
all  Swedish -American  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Permland,  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  8;  Westernland,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  22 — both 
Red  Star  Line. 

To  Ha vre.— -Pennland,  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  8;  Westernland,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  22— both 
Red  Star  Line ;   Minnetonka,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Silvia,  Oct.  6  and  20;  Fort  George,  Oct.  6;  Rosalind,  Oct,  6  and 
20;  Nerissa,  Oct.  13  and  27 — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Oct,  6;  Nova 
Scotia,  Oct.  24— both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  1,  15 
and  29  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports);  Farnorth,  Oct.  3  and  17;  Sambro, 
Oct.  10 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  13;  Lady  Nelson.  Oct.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Oct.  8;  Chomedy,  Oct:  22 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Kingston,  Nassau,  Hamilton  and  Belize. — 'Cathcart,  Oct.  5  and  Nov.  2  (also  calls  at 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti)  ;   Cavelier,  Oct.  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  -outports),  Oct.  14  and  Nov.  11;  Calabria,  Oct.  28 — both  Pickford  & 
Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Oct.  19; 
Marie  Horn,  Nov.  3 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  14  and  28. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-cs-Saiaarn, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  5;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  19 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Oct.  10;  I.  K.  Ward,  Oct,  10  and  24;  Harboe 
Jensen,  Oct.  17  and  31 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Modavia,  Oct.  28;  Gregalia,  Nov.  11 — both  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow) ;  Trojan  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Hamburg. — Gothic  Star  (also  calls  at  Newcastle),  Oct.  15;  Doric 
Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam),  Oct.  24 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Oct.  21. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Tacoma  Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam). 
Sept.  20;  Royal  Star,  Oct.  18;  Viking  Star  (also  calls  at  Havre),  Oct.  28— all  American 
Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru.— Golden  Eagle,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Oct.  6  (also  calls  at  Miike  and 
Hongkong);   Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  9  (also  calls  at  Osaka  and  Dairen). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Oct.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  24 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Olympia  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong  and  Shanghai),  Oct.  12;  Everett  (does  not 
call  at  Manila  or  Hongkong),  Oct.  26 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  calls  at 
Osaka),  Oct.  27;  Heian  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  calls  at  Hongkong  and  Osaka), 
Oct.  15. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Diana, 
American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 
Oct.  9  and  Dec.  4. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  Ocr.  4; 
Salawati,  Nov.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co., 
Ltd.,  November;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co.,  Oct.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Oct.  29. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  Oct.  12;  Narenta. 
Oct.  19;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  25;  Nebraska,  Nov.  9— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg j — Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Nictheroj'',  Nov.  2— 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Oct.  5;  Knute  Nelson.  Oct. 
13 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian.  Baltic 
and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  Oct.  17;  Pacific  Reliance,  Oct.  31 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13;  Tacoma.  Oct. 
20 — both  Hamburg-American  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  at  Hamburg  to 
Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Levant,  Black  Sea  and  African  ports,  and  at  Cristobel 
to  West  and  North  Coast  of  South  America). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Johnson  Line,  Oct.  16 
and  Nov.  7. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltrc.  Oct.  21; 
California,  Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15 — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment 
to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Oct.  17;  Winnipeg.  Oct. 
30;  Wisconsin,  Nov.  12 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  13;  Taranger,  Oct.  28 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line  (will  also  call  at  other 
East  Coast  South  American  ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — WTest  Mahwah,  Oct.  15;  West  Camargo, 
Oct.  30 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line, 
Oct.  24. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — 
Oakworth,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25; 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cusseta  (also  calls 
at  Algoa  Bay),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  October-November. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building.  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Aipartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address. 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nilv 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  Norch 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (carle  address.  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddtman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O:  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.    Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wii.de.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-tais,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.   (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Maccillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhi^e  Vallev  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House.  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 

Town.   Cable  address,  Cantr acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

.  United  States 

New  York  City:   Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sfcreet.    (Territory  covers  New  England. 

Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  the 

Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  31,  1931. — The  seas  which  wash  the  eastern  and 
southern  shores  of  South  Africa  are  prolific  in  fish  of  various  types,  but  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  fishing  as  an  industry  has  become  important.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Cape,  the  Dutch  governors  of  the  colony,  whose  policy  was  to 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  land  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  home  country, 
took  the  attitude  that  fishing  was  a  waste  of  time.  The  early  Dutch  settlers 
quite  naturally  turned  to  the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as  many  obstacles 
as  possible  were  placed  in  their  way  and  they  were  urged  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The  first  people  who  could  be*  definitely  identified 
as  fishermen  were  certain  freed  Malay  slaves  who  were  allowed  to  take  up  fish- 
ing as  an  occupation.  These  Malays  plied  their  trade  with  the  aid  of  small 
open  boats,  working  close  to  shore,  much  as  their  descendants  do  at  the  present 
time,  and  were  able  to  supply  the  whole  demand. 

With  the  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  in  South  Africa,  however,  and  the 
influx  of  additional  population,  new  demands  were  made  on  natural  resources, 
and  the  native  fishermen  were  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  The  scarcity  of  fish  resulted  in  a  demand  for  Government  investigai  ion 
into  the  possibility  of  developing  the  industry  and  placing  it  on  a  more  satis- 
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factory  basis.  Since  about  1900  investigations  have  been  carried  on  intermit- 
tently by  the  Government  through  the  Fisheries  Survey  Committee.  New  and 
valuable  fishing  grounds  have  been  discovered  and  charted,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  record  the  movement  of  various  migratory  fish.  The  Government 
reports  on  the  success  of  trawling  in  South  African  waters  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  companies  operating  in  the  North  Sea.  This  firm  was 
established  in  South  Africa  about  1903,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
history  of  its  progress  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry. 

In  recent  years  frequent  criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Fisheries  Department's  equipment  for  proper  survey  work.  It  is  pointed 
out.  for  instance,  that  of  the  100,000  square  miles  of  coastal  water  only  one- 
tilth  has  as  yet  been  surveyed.  Six  years  ago  the  annual  value  of  fish  caught 
amounted  to  nearly  £400,000  (the  value  of  fish  imported  was  £340,000),  but 
this,  it  was  considered,  was"  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  might  become  were  the 
Fisheries  Survey  Committee  given  proper  facilities  and  reasonable  encourage- 
ment. At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  both  domestic  and  export  markets 
might  be  more  intensively  cultivated  and  that  they  would  afford  an  outlet  for 
the  product  of  a  much  larger  industry.  Opinions  differ  on  this  point,  and  in 
the  interim  unforeseen  developments  have  taken  place  which  give  the  question 
a  somewhat  different  aspect.  These  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  in  this  report. 
The  following  statistics,  however,  showing  imports  and  exports  of  fish  and  fish 
products  for  the  year  1930  indicate  the  present  position: — 


IMPORTS,  1930 


Fish,  Dried  and  Cured 


EXPORTS,  1930 


Origin 
United  Kingdom 

India  

Holland  

Norway  


Lb.  £ 

. .    1,699,035  41,487 

120,703  2,548 

744,538  10,640 

33,222  1,508 

Total                          2,622,819  57,194 


Destination 

Mauritius . . 

Ceylon  

Nigeria  .  . 
Other  French 
sions  


posses- 


United  Kingdom   . . 
Portuguese  East  Africa 
Total  


Caviar,  Lax,  Lobster, 

United  Kingdom  

Italy  

Russia  

Spain  

Total  


Fish,  Fresh 
130,346  4,019 
12,336  295 
148,965  4,440 


Anchovies 

16,035 

13,821 

5,071 

63,261 
113,193 


1,283 
1,010 
1,505 
2,609 
8,726 


Lb. 

1.229,592 
57,730 
159,565 

101,676 

Total   1,602,881 

or  Frozen 

United  Kingdom   . .    . .  220,236 

Australia..  ,   2,271,350 

Portuguese  East  Africa  133,003 

Total   2,668,875 

Preserved  Crayfish 
United  Kingdom  . .    . .  822,208 

Belgium   72,240 

Fiance   3,697,126 

United  States   31,200 

Total   4,674,923 


£ 

15,570 
1,005 
2,536 

1,061 
21,044 


2,073 
38,643 

1,993 
43,488 


48,421 
3,593 
205,929 
2,288 
262,983 


United  Kingdom.   . . 
Canada   1,943,087 


Fish,  Preserved,  Other 
, .    1,777,722  80,823 


Norway 

Russia  

Japan   

United  States 
Total . . 


1,748,973 
644,092 
815,660 
718,833 

8,471,179 


46,695 
87,346 
45,197 
18,953 
19,582 
328,553 


(Including  fish 
France  . . 

Italy  

United  States 
Total..  .. 


paste) 


2,400 
4,944 
4,800 
12,736 


125 
283 
375 
807 


FISH,  FRESH  AND  FROZEN 

By  contrasting  the  import  and  export  figures  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  little  or  no  market  exists  in  South  Africa  for  this  product.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sole,  which  is  inclined  to  be  watery,  all  the  fish  caught  in  South 
African  waters  bear  comparison  in  quality  with  any  imported  fish.  Further- 
more, all  best-known  varieties  of  table  fish  frequent  these  waters.  The  sup- 
plies available  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand,  and 
the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  are  as  low  as,  and  in  many  cases  lower  than, 
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those  obtaining  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Soles,  which  sell  in  England  for 
anything  from  2s.  6d.  per  pound  up,  cost  Is.  2d.  per  pound  in  South  Africa. 
Other  table  fish  of  the  very  highest  quality  sell  on  an  average  at  6d.  per  pound 
as  against  9d.  in  England.  Stock  fish,  and  similar  varieties  which  are  sold 
filleted,  have  practically  ousted  the  imported  haddock. 

With  special  reference  to  fresh  fish  (frozen),  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
definite  prejudice  against  this  type  of  preservation  on  the  part  of  the  South 
African  consumer.  It  is  criticized  as  being  tasteless,  or  if  it  has  a  taste  at  all, 
it  is  dry  and  "  woolly."  Admittedly  fresh  freezing  processes  have  improved 
greatly  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  probably  because  the  South  African  consumer 
has  been  able  for  so  long  to  obtain  absolutely  fresh  fish  that  he  refuses  to  con- 
sider what  he  usually  refers  to  as  "  cold  storage  "  fish. 

The  one  item  in  this  class  in  which  Canadian-  suppliers  might  compete  is 
frozen  salmon,  if  the  necessary  refrigerated  ocean  freight  space  were  available. 
There  is  a  small  steady  demand  for  this  fish  from  hotels  and  clubs,  etc.  The 
fish  is  required  in  8-  to  10-pound  sides,  headless  and  cleaned,  and  to  be  com- 
petitive should  be  quoted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Is.  per  pound  c.i.f. 

CANNED  FISH 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  1930  returns,  imports  of  fish  preserved  in  tins  com- 
prise 80  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  fish  and  fish  products.  The  various 
types  of  tinned  fish  imported  are  not  specifically  listed  by  the  Union  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  but  undoubtedly  canned  salmon  and  sardines  are  the  two 
chief  items,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  such  goods  as  herrings  in  tomato 
sauce,  fish  pastes,  etc.  Canada  obtains  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  in  both  tinned 
salmon  and  sardines,  but  in  recent  months  competition  from  Japan  and  Russia 
has  been  extremely  keen,  Japanese  salmon  being  offered  at  as  low  as  from  16s. 
to  17s.  per  case  c.i.f.  The  packing  required  is  1-pound  tails,  48  to  the  case, 
and  i-pound  flats,  96  to  the  case.  For  halves,  7s.  and  8s.  per  case  for  chums 
and  pinks  respectively  should  be  added  to  the  above-mentioned  prices.  These 
two  grades  are  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
demand  is  for  ^-pound  tins.  Japanese  suppliers  have  established  themselves 
strongly  in  this  market  in  1 -pound  flats,  but  evidently  few  Canadian  canneries 
are  able  to  supply  this  pack.  Prices  being  equal,  the  South  African  consumer 
will  buy  Canadian  salmon,  but  the  excellent  packing  offered  by  the  Japanese 
and  their  attractive  quotations  have  given  them  a  strong  hold  on  this  market. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  sardines  packed  in  olive  and  other  vegetable 
oils  such  as  maize^and  arachide  oil.  The  sizes  in  chief  demand  are  ^-pouncl 
and  i-pound  tins  (nominal)  packed  100  to  the  case.  Competitive  prices  on 
these  sizes  are  16s.  6d.  c.i.f.  and  33s.  6d.  c.i.f.  respectively.  For  sardines  packed 
in  other  than  olive  oil,  prices  are  approximately  Is.  per  case  less.  The  small 
tin  retails  at  3^d.  and  the  larger  one  at  7d. 

Small  fish  preserved  in  oil,  of  the  type  generally  known  as  sardines,  enter 
this  market  under  the  following  names:  "  sild  "  from  Norway;  "  sardines  "  from 
Mediterranean  and  Calif ornian  packers;  and  "  Canadian  sardines "  from 
Eastern  Canada. 

All  business  in  tinned  fish  is  done  through  brokers,  who  act  as  agents  on  a 
commission  of  2\  per  cent  plus  \  per  rent  in  lieu  of  normal  swells.  The  usual 
terms  in  this  market  are  documents  against  sight  or  thirty-day  drafts. 

Prospects  for  business  in  other  types  of  tinned  fish  are  distinctly  limited. 
There  is  a  very  small  demand  for  such  items  as  tinned  lobster,  tinned  haddock, 
and  similar  specialties,  but  such  lines  are  only  handled  by  a  few  of  the  best- 
class  shops  and  constitute  a  luxury  trade  entirely. 

The  labelling  of  the  various  types  of  tinned  fish  sold  on  the  South  African 
market  must  conform  to  the  regulations  made  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
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of  1929  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1377:  June  21,  1930),  which 
state,  among  other  bhifi'gs,  that  any  package  containing  any  food  intended  for 
sale  must  boar  a  label  giving  "the  name  or  'trade  name'  of  the  article  con- 
tained therein,"  the  name  and  business  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer or  importer  or  person  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  such  article  was 
enclosed  in  such  package,  and,  if  the  article  is  mixed  or  compounded,  the  names 
and  (when  so  required  by  regulation)  proportions  of  the  ingredients  and  any 
foreign  substances  present.  The  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  tin  must  also 
be  clearly  shown. 

It  will  be  noted  that  exports  of  tinned  fish  amounted  to  £262,983  in  1930. 
This  figure  represents  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  South  African  crayfish 
industry,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  mainstay  of  the  export  trade  in  fish  pro- 
ducts. According  to  the  industrial  census  of  1929,  there  were  eleven  factories 
in  the  Inion  producing  tinned  crayfish,  whose  output  for  the  season  1927-28 
was  valued  at  £229,815.  Fresh  crayfish  is  available  locally  at  about  6d.  per 
fish,  and  is  of  first-class  quality,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  such  imported 
products  as  tinned  lobster  have  little  hope  of  competing. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  FISH 

In  comparison  to  preserved,  the  import  of  dried  and  cured  fish  is  much 
smaller  in  Volume.  As  shown  in  the  1930  figures,  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Holland.  The  British  share  is  composed  of  various  types 
of  dried  and  cured  fish  such  as  kippers,  mild-cured  haddock,  mild-cured  salmon, 
smoked  sprats,  salted  herrings,  and  herrings  in  brine.  The  Dutch  share  is 
almost  entirely  barrelled  herrings.  The  Indian  share  is  a  special  type  of  fish 
imported  by  the  Indian  population  of  the  Union,  particularly  of  the  Province 
of  Natal.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Canadian  smoked  filleted 
haddock  and  Canadian  kippers,  but  prices  and  deliveries  were  not  satisfactory 
as  compared  to  what  was  offered  from  British  sources  of  supply.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  an  advance  made  in  the  local  fish-preserving  industry  and 
imports  of  dried  and  cured  fish  are  gradually  diminishing.  Kippers,  haddock, 
sole,  and  the  much  cheaper  fish  snoek,  are  now  all  produced  locally  and  the 
quality  is  comparable  to  the  best  imported  varieties.  The  experimental  ship- 
ments from  Canada  mentioned  above  worked  out  at  10s.  per  case  of  14  pounds 
landed  for  filleted  haddock,  as  against  7s.  8d.  per  case  wholesale  for  the  local 
article.  Locally  cured  kippers,  which  are  selling  at  from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  per 
14-pound  case  wholesale,  secure  all  the  business  that  is  not  going  to  Scotch  sup- 
pliers. There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  Canadian  suppliers  might  compete 
in  smoked  salmon,  for  which,  in  common  with  frozen  salmon,  there  is  a  small 
demand.  This  pack  is  required  in  sides,  which  must  be  red  and  fat,  of  about 
14  pounds  weight  each,  packed  four  to  five  sides  to  the  case.  To  be  competitive, 
the  price  on  this  article  should  be  about  2s.  per  pound  c.i.f.  There  is  also  a 
market  for  salmon  in  brine,  packed  in  800-pound  hogsheads,  provided  the  price 
is  right  and  satisfactory  deliveries  can  be  guaranteed.  Local  importers  have 
expressed  interest  in  obtaining  salmon  preserved  in  this  way  and  smoking  it  on 
arrival.  The  salmon  should  be  in  boneless  sides,  10  to  12  pounds  each,  and 
must  be  red  and  fat.  The  fish  should  land  at  about  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  4d.  per  pound, 
including  duty.  . 

FISH  MEAL  AND  OIL 

There  is  no  market  at  present  in  South  Africa  for  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fish  products.  The  local  fish-preserving  industries  produce  meal  as 
a  by-product  and  are  offering  it  as  low  as  £12  per  ton,  but  they  are  only  able 
to  dispose  of  a  few  tons  each  month.  As  a  result,  they  will  in  all  probability 
discontinue  its  manufacture  entirely. 
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Imports  of  fish  oil  for  1930  amounted  to  138,195  gallons  valued  at  £105,461. 
Of  this  amount,  over  100,000  gallons  represent  the  season's  takings  of  whalers 
operating  in  the  Antarctic,  who  make  Cape  Town  their  base.  Exports  of  whale 
oil  during  the  same  period  were  valued  at  £385,360,  of  which  £180,000  worth 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  £121,000  and  £83,000  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many respectively.  Cape  Town  is  probably  the  world's  greatest  whaling  base  at 
present,  and  with  the  recent  purchase  of  an  18,000-ton  "  mother  ship  "  by  a 
South  African  firm,  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least. 

The  refitting  of  Norwegian  whalers  which  put  into  South  African  ports  each 
season  is  a  trade  in  itself  worth  £250,000  a  year  to  the  Union.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  recent  months  regarding  the  wholesale  slaughter  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Antarctic,  and  movements  have  been  set  afoot  for  the 
framing  of  international  laws  to  curb  the  activities  of  the  whaling  fleets  to 
save  the  varieties  found  in  the  Antarctic  from  complete  extermination.  At  the 
moment,  however,  vast  quantities  of  whale  oil  are  being  held  in  stock  as  the 
market  is  practically  stagnant  and  remunerative  prices  are  no  longer  obtain- 
able.   If  this  condition  persists,  the  problem  may  solve  itself. 

TARIFF  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

Fresh,  dried,  cured,  and  salted  fish  of  South  African  taking  is  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  the  Union.  Caviare,  lax,  lobster,  and  anchovies  are  dutiable 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  minimum  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  maximum.  The 
duty  on  fish  pastes  is  3d.  per  pound,  and  on  all  other  types  of  fish  or  fish  pro- 
ducts Id.  per  pound  minimum  and  l^d.  per  pound  maximum.  A  rebate  of  ^d. 
per  pound  is  extended  to  Canada  on  the  last-named. 

On  shipments  of  fish  or  fish  products  into  the  Union,  the  documents  required 
are  the  usual  bill  of  lading  and  duplicate  copies  of  the  approved  Conference 
form  invoice,  which  combines  a  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  with  the 
invoice  of  the  goods. 

South  African  duties  are  collectable  upon  the  domestic  valuation  of  similai 
goods  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of 
origin  at  the  time  of  exportation.  Costs  of  packing  should  be  included  in  this 
valuation.  This  domestic  value  must  be  entered  in  the  left-hand  column  of  the 
invoice.  If  the  domestic  values  entered  are  Canadian  list  prices,  and  subject 
to  discounts,  such  discounts  should  be  shown;  if  the  export  selling  price  is  sub- 
ject to  discounts,  these  likewise  should  be  shown. 

All  the  details  required  upon  the  bottom  of  the  invoice  (charges  for  cart- 
age, packing,  insurance,  etc.)  should  be  filled  in,  amounts  being  given  in  each 
case.  It  is  necessary  that  these  details  agree  with  section  (3)  on  the  declaration 
of  value  upon  the  back  of  the  invoice. 

When  the  c.i.f.  prices  are  given  as  the  selling  price  to  purchasers,  the  amount 
of  the  ocean  freight  which  is  included  in  that  c.i.f.  price  should  be  entered  on  the 
invoice,  as  otherwise  the  importer  is  liable  for  duty  on  the  c.i.f.  price  instead  of 
on  the  home  consumption  value. 

It  is  recommended  that  shipping  weights  and  measures  and  shipping  marks 
be  shown  upon  all  invoices.  The  number  of  packages  in  each  shipment  is  like- 
wise desirable.  Certificates  must  be  signed,  not  stamped,  with  the  name  of  the 
firm. 

GENERAL 

In  a  previous  section  of  this  report  it  has  been  stated  that  the  domestic 
market  might  be  more  intensively  cultivated.  The  impression  of  those  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  South  African'  fishing  industry  is  that  there  is  little 
more  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  home  market.    After  all,  it  is  a  comparatively 
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small  one — a  million  and  a  half  whites  and  seven  million  natives — and  it  is 
supplied  with  fish  of  South  African  taking  at  prices  which  cannot  be  improved 
upon  anywhere.  Apart  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  which  absorb 
the  bulk  of  the  crayfish  output,  the  export  market  which  is  of  chief  importance 
to  South  Africa  is  Australia,  and  prospects  in  that  direction  are  not  particularly 
bright.  For  one  thing,  shipping  facilities  are  not  of  the  best,  as  most  ships 
bound  for  Australia  are  going  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  rather  than  round  the 
Cape.  Furthermore,  Australia  has  recently  done  away  with  the  preference  on 
South  African  fish,  the  duty  on  which  has  been  raised  from  |d.  to  1-Jd.  per 
pound,  while  the  duty  on  English  fish  has  remained  unchanged. 

As  a  result,  more  of  the  product  of  the  domestic  industry  has  now  to  be 
disposed  of  at  home,  and  except  for  tinned  salmon,  sardines,  and  one  or  two 
specialty  lines  which  the  local  industry  cannot  supply,  there  is  no  market  for 
the  products  of  overseas  suppliers. 


TRADE  OF  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  PORTS 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  11,  1931. — Complete  annual  statistics  covering  the 
import  of  commodities  according  to  country  of  origin  are  not  published  for 
individual  ports  in  the  North  of  England.  In  this  review,  which  is  based  on 
the  annual  statements  for  the  year  1929  (the  latest  available  returns),  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  main  ports  of  the  territory 
served  by  the  Liverpool  office,  and  statistics  are  given  showing  the  value  of  the 
total  imports  and  exports  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  and  Newcastle.  In 
addition,  figures  are  also  given  of  the  total  imports  to  each  centre  of  the  chief 
commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  for  the  years  1925  and  1929 
respectively,  and  in  each  case  where  possible  quantities  are  shown  as  well  as 
values. 

Liverpool 

Liverpool,  the  chief  commercial  centre  for  external  trade  in  the  North  of 
Englandv  in  1929  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  £230,317,996  as  compared  with 
£265,336*577  in  1925.  Exports  from  Liverpool  of  imported  merchandise  were 
valued  at  £16,585,956  in  1929  as  compared  with  £28,175,380  in  1925.  Total 
imports  into  Liverpool,  including  Birkenhead  and  Garston,  were  valued  at  £230,- 
173,217  in  1929  as  compared  with  £286,168,126  in  1925.  Included  among  the 
chief  commodities  imported  during  1929  and  1925  were  the  following:  

Quantity  Value  in  f 

Commodity  1925  1929  1925  1929 
Animals  living — Bulls,  bullocks,  cows 

and  calves  No.  198,210  233,784  4.258.845  4.562.767 

Cotton  stockings  and  hose  ..   .  .doz.  prs.  663,228  150,798  537,720  62.266 

Underwear  and  fancy  hosiery  ..    ..doz.  265,808  82,289  173,475  57.988 

Hardware  (other  than  holloware)  .  .cwt.  6,190  8,404  47,378  53,169 
Implements,  tools  and  parts  (except 
machine    tools    and    handles  of 

wood)  .     174,681  166.531 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus       176,065  201.624 

Corn  offals  tons  188,538  186,264  1,277,876  1.22s!s59 

Oil  seed  cake  and  meal  (except  husk 

meal)  tons  209,805  205,028  1,967.858  1.921.627 

Hay  tons  7,776  17,031  40.067  86.445 

Bladders,  casings  and  sausage  skins. cwt.  4,960  7,777  54,310  63  340 

Butter  cwt.  162,062  151.576  1,460,312  1,274,200 

Cheese  cwt.  269,084  189.721  1.444.661  '88S.^(U 

Eggs  in  shell  gt.  hunds.  1,745,726  1,331,390  1,123,269  806,837 

Fish  of  all  kinds  (except  oysters  for 

breeding)  cwt.  641,405  645,918  3,393,501  3,36S.2S3 
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Value  in  £ 


Commodity 

Fresh  apples  cwt. 

Honey  cwt. 

Milk  (evaporated)  cwt. 

Lard  tons 

Canned  or  bottled  vegetables   ..  ..cwt. 

Sugar,  refined  cwt. 

Canned  or  bottled  fruits  cwt. 

Milk  I  condensed,  sweetened)  ..  ..cwt. 
Wheat.  cwt. 


Barley  

Oats  

Peas,  not  fresh 


cwt. 
.cwt. 

.  CAVt. 


Wheatmeal  and  flour  cwt. 

Oat  products  cwt. 

Hides  cwt. 

Leather,  undressed  and  dressed..  ..cwt. 

Machinery  tons 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen.  .  .  .cwt. 
Beef,  canned,  etc.,  and  extracts  and 

essences  cwt. 

Mutton,  lamb,  fresh  and  frozen..  ..cwt. 

Bacon   .cwt. 

Hams  cwt. 

Pork,  fresh,  frozen  and  salted  .  .   .  .cwt. 
Poultry  and  game  (alive  or  dead)   .  . 
Aluminium,    crude,    in    ingots  and 

plates,  sheets,  etc  tons 

Copper  bars,  blocks,  slabs,  ingots  and 

cakes  tons 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet  tons 

Zinc,  crude  tons 

Asbestos,  raw,  fibre  and  waste..  ..tons 

Paper  and  cardboard  cwt. 

Paper-making  materials  tons 

Abrasives,  manufactured  

Rubber    manufactures    (except  tires 

and  tubes)  

Flax  or  linseed  tons 

Tallow  tons 

Tobacco,  manufactured  lb. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  lb. 

Mechanically   propelled  vehicles  and 

parts     (including    rubber  tires 

and  tubes)  

Hardwood  (hewn)  cub.  ft. 

Softwood  (hewn)  loads 

Hardwood  (sawn)  cub.  ft. 

Softwood  (sawn)  loads 

Planed  or  dressed  wood  loads 

Pitprops  or  pitwood  loads 

Staves  of  all  dimensions  loads 

Sleepers  of  all  kinds  loads 

Manufactures  of  wood  

Sheep's  and  lambs'  wool  centals 

Woollen  rags  cwt. 

Hair  of  all  kinds  (except  camels'  hair 

and  mohair)  cwt. 

Clover  and  grass  seeds  cwt. 


1925 

1929 

1,890,552 

1,821,716 

11,702 

14,373 

59,825 

£A  OOO 

b0, 222 

43.672 

O  O  A  'I  O 

28,073 

174,507 

OA  A  o  o  o 

209,306 

948,389 

31,931 

945,271 

OAA  TOO 

809,123 

200,964 

219,452 

O  r\   GOO  Oil 

20,882,211 

OA   K  ftO  AOfi 

29,oo2,yoo 

COO  ^700 

022,/  22 

ft  AO  A  AA 

o  o  ooo 
b2o,32o 

fton  A/i  c 
Oby,04o 

334,664 

466,234 

627,020 

961,351 

135,722 

1  ft a  aoo 
154,022 

1    A  A  A  00*7 
1,044,00  / 

ft/1  A  A70 

04U,U  /  2 

i  aa  o oo 

100,332 

35,627 

7,789 

i  o  one 
16,6VK> 

3,360,011 

3,091,628 

385,363 

235,292 

1,115,642 

1,244,382 

1,641,589 

848,722 

902.380 

546,592 

130,760 

1  A  A  OOO 

100,000 

5,800 

5,630 

62,122 

61.604 

70,311  ' 

67.503 

42,743 

36,287 

4,928 

ft  OOO 

0,222 

4M  .ob'J 

625,885 

8,823 

11,379 

14.734 

17.711 

O  ft   1  1 

20. 1U 1 

1  A  AO(\ 

Lv,i6v 

oDZ,  /  Oo 

n  A  O  «Q  1 

7  -  £>  1  A    1  A7 

/  <),Q  14, 10  / 

Q  ft  ft  1  A  AQ(i 

o  A  a  ft  i  o  ft 
o,U00,130 

O      / 1  A   AT  A 

2,/ 04,9/ 4 

39,488 

27,512 

0,172,553 

7,022,760 

OPtO  OO/I 

oOo,224 

472,906 

44,352 

57,874 

60,088 

75,387 

17,277 

10,884 

80  711 

54  897 

1,115.808 

1,217,171 

73,111 

63,987 

56.153 

54.734 

21,892 

22,977 

1925 

1929 

2,376,711 

2,207,526 

30,132 

30,910 

162,144 

154,823 

3,623,324 

1,658,807 

246,719 

283,262 

898,820 

19,272 

2,480,641 

1,914,066 

418,883 

377,733 

14,549,599 

15,093,316 

353,489 

258,585 

285,545 

239,882 

320,738 

412,216 

519,819 

519,920 

118,269 

129,360 

4,317,565 

a  OT/I  TOT 

2,274,181 

1,407,129 

713,819 

1,667,079 

2,882,906 

O    O  O  C   O  O  T 

8,325,321 

8,182,6/7 

1,667.301 

1,140,417 

4,314,957 

4,028.739 

8,012,930 

4,059,154 

f    TOO    A  O  1 

5,183,481 

O   AOO  i^ErT' 

2,928,65/, 

623,824 

448,527 

150,810 

45,987 

726,719 

612,644 

4,067,037 

4,956,872 

2,574,266 

1.569.661 

1,516,190 

908,290 

112.438 

219,473 

O  OO   O  A  f* 

632,246 

704,325 

94,201 

96,233 

159,483 

116,819' 

532.753 

533,498) 

O  1  A  OOf? 

310,22b 

315,391 

1    1  A  A  fiOO 

l,14y,o2o 

771,141 

A  ftO  (XCK 

402, b0o 

285,893 

ft  A  ft  O  OOO 

5,953,838 

6,106, /2Q 

t"  A  O  A  A  c% 

593,943 

456,770 

POO    f  *7  O 

632,578 

509,479 

250,233 

109,510 

1,510,641 

1,638,856 

2,110,732 

2,377,174 

279,638 

331,531 

140,080 

182,099 

167,808 

94,344 

1.169,191 

1,507,237 

8,464,009 

7.864,847 

171,520 

156,816 

327.526 

377,752 

66,763 

50,317 

Manchester 

Manchester  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  £30,395,699  in  1929  as  compared 
with  £42,839,980  in  1925.  Exports  from  Manchester  of  imported  merchandise 
amounted  to  £601,965  in  1929  as  compared  with  £942,449  in  1925.  Total  imports 
into  Manchester,  including  Ellesmerc  Port,  Partington,  Runcorn,  and  War- 
rington, were  valued  at  £68,889,303  in  1929  as  compared  with  £71,865,119  in 
1925.  Included  among  the  chief  commodities  imported  during  1929  and  1925 
were  the  following: — 
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Commodity 

Animals  living  —Bulls,  bullocks,  cows 

and  calves  No. 

Cotton  hosiery  doz.  pairs 

Underwear  and  fancy  hosiery  ..  ..doz. 

Hardware   (other  than  holloware)  cwt. 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  

Oil-seed  cake  and  meal  tons 

Butter  cwt. 

Cheese  cwt. 

Eggs,  in  shell  gt.  bunds. 

Fish  of  all  sorts  (except  oysters  for 

breeding)  cwt. 

Fresh  apples  cwt. 

Milk,  evaporated  cwt. 

Lard  tons 

Sugar,  refined  cwt. 

Fruits,  canned  and  bottled  cwt. 

Milk   (condensed,  sweetened)    .  .    .  .cwt. 

Wheat  cwt. 

Barley  cwt. 

Oats   .  cwt. 

Peas,  not  fresh  cwt. 

Wheat  meal  and  flour  cwt. 

Oat  products  cwt. 

Hides  cwt. 

Leather,  undressed  and  dressed..  ..cwt. 

Machinery  tons 

Beef  of  all  kinds  cwt. 

Mutton  and  lamb  of  all  kinds  .  .   .  .cwt. 

Bacon  cwt. 

Hams  cwt. 

Aluminum,  crude  in  ingots,  etc  tons 

Copper  bars,  blocks,  slabs,  ingots,  and 

cakes  tons 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet  tons 

.Zinc,  crude  tons 

Abrasives,  crude  or  partly  manufac- 
tured tons 

Asbestos,  raw,  fibre  and  waste.  .    .  .tons 

Paper  and  cardboard  cwt. 

Paper  making  materials  tons 

Abrasives,  manufactured  

Rubber  manufactures  (except  tires 
and  tubes)  

Flax  or  linseed  tons 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  lb. 

Tobacco,  manufactured  lb. 

Mechanically  propelled  vehicles  and 
parts  (including  rubber  tires  and 
tubes)  

Hardwood  (hewn)  ,  .cub.  ft. 

Softwood  (hewn)  loads 

Hardwood  (sawn)  cub.  ft. 

Softwood  (sawn)  loads 

Planed  or  dressed  wood  loads 

Staves  of  all  dimensions  loads 

Manufactures  of  wood  

Sheep's  and  lambs'  wool  centals 


Quantity 

Value  in  £ 

1925 

1929 

1925 

1929 

39,874 

16,536 

975,665 

331,670 

07,880 

161,948 

20,579 

43,241 

(in  RKO 
00,00/ 

43  206 

^4.  1  7*3 

2,027 

4,714 

15^994 

25,583 

174,644 

179.707 

1,500 

2,273 

13,377 

20,566 

19,810 

5,117 

174,235 

45,135 

91,413 

39,914 

509,453 

176.980 

362,289 

265,072 

164,436 

125,283 

10,451 

13,046 

65,970 

54,265 

381,056 

293,532 

387,771 

252.804 

37,651 

30,427 

116.383 

90,726 

14.661 

40,126 

1,220,077 

2,366,530 

855,499 

21,623 

777,995 

14,071 

54.733 

77,996 

172,733 

213,508 

102,057 

120,486 

200.164 

205,827 

9,167,275 

10,426,915 

6,317,188 

5,381,108 

178.356 

141,755 

90,131 

62.720 

262.224 

88,517 

109.265 

36.750 

57.905 

27,987 

72,125 

33,770 

159,517 

154,798 

148,454 

96,447 

105,661 

61.262 

111,442 

76,570 

14,265 

12,241 

60,300 

51,388 

1  ^  7Q^ 

luo.uuo 

1  7Q  0^4 

3.927 

476,243 

907.673 

47,043 

48,003 

173,508 

226,120 

31,555 

16,871 

130,563 

63,410 

28  353 

68.667 

147  758 

21,998 

25.431 

114^95 

143.925 

1,271 

10,901 

139,510 

1,058,243 

29,985 

32,345 

1,995,926 

2,706.785 

13.375 

24,499 

483,832 

572,913 

2,293 

8  875 

82  844 

4,098 

5,920 

127,907 

179.080 

6.075 

11,741 

168,759 

381.733 

2.032,157 

3,187,745 

1,945,277 

2.508.297 

28,476 

35,924 

385.526 

482.375 

83,683 

168,709 

42.392 

46,103 

5,604 

5,077 

126.300 

85.301 

8,510,515 

6,956.584 

787,821 

579.098 

16,268 

18,746 

14.867 

12,823 

221,184 
54,501 
1,393,275 
387,740 
4S,427 
1,632 


117,719 
33,553 
1.440.958 
253,984 
46.310 
1,424 


109,795 


164.418 


868.900 
53.157 
217.174 
298,717 
1.901.378 
304,286 
22,414 
363.212 
1,147,103 


Hull 


3.051.771 
24.216 
101.334 
296.909 
1.153.747 
261.498 
16,999 
465.920 
1.081.123 


Hull  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  £32,697,585  in  1929  as  compared  with 
£37,190.327  in  1925.  Exports  from  Hull  of  imported  merchandise  amounted  to 
£1,580,270  in  1929  as  compared  with  £2,637,424  in  1925.  Total  imports  into 
Hull,  including  Keadby,  were  valued  at  £74,996,352  in  1929  as  compared  with 
£75,255,416  in  1925.  Included  among  the  chief  commodities  imported  during 
1929  and  1925  were  the  following: — 


Commodity 
Hardware    (other  than  holloware)  cwt. 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  

Corn  offals  tons 


Quantity 
1925  1929 
4,899  1  1.711 


26,223 


48,042 


Value  in  f 
1925  1929 
28,157  66.481 
102.316  207.844 
191.518  325.120 
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Quantity 

Value  in  £ 

Commodity 

ly/o 

1  Q9Q 

1925 

1  Q9Q 

,  tons 

39,578 

42,236 

324,058 

317,133 

338,532 

508,393 

3,308,493 

4,322,643 

43,973 

53,198 

222,784 

259.850 

1,694,605 

1,554,417 

1,188,266 

1,049,243 

Fish  of  all  kinds  (except  oysters 

for 

cwt. 

730,186 

850,272 

580,204 

694,472 

,  cwt. 

294,225 

252,735 

386,315 

278,139 

cwt. 

44,723 

48,489 

130,540 

131,727 

5,925 

6,393 

509,083 

392,757 

Fruits,  canned  or  bottled   . . 

cwt. 

60,540 

90,574 

108,428 

219,326 

Milk   (condensed,  sweetened)    .  . 

.  .cwt. 

229,754 

169,334 

531,206 

275,502 

15.369,843 

17,093,375 

10,731,902 

8,709,459 

cwt. 

2.476,269 

1,959,289 

1,542,269 

1,007,669 

Oats  

cwt. 

295,967 

370,699 

130,877 

155,349 

142,248 

118,695 

166,5*27 

138,157 

cwt. 

111,305 

260,035 

89,433 

126,199 

cwt. 

40,928 

47,036 

53,636 

67,617 

Hides  

25,338 

24,146 

115,233 

91,681 

Leather,  undressed  and  dressed .  . 

.  .cwt. 

5,474 

4,482 

68,361 

64,076 

3,320 

8,224 

278,531 

808,179 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen.. 

.  .cwt. 

57,512 

15,772 

120,145 

35,637 

Beef,     canned     and  extracts 

and 

21,942 

4,629 

84,604 

19,795 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  and  frozen,  cwt. 

28,094 

752 

101,461 

2.097 

380,757 

839,966 

2,257,727 

4,328,235 

tons 

4,897 

53,620 

Aluminum,  crude  in  ingots,  etc. 

. .tons 

93 

277 

10,447 

27,675 

Copper  bars,  blocks,  slabs,  etc.  .  . 

tons 

2,839 

18 

234,466 

2,906 

2,797 

98,234 

65,079 

tons 

97 

327 

3,071 

7,856 

.  .  .cwt. 

1 .390,195 

1,965,485 

i  o  f*c\  l  no 

1,269,198 

1,743,105 

33,996 

64,373 

276,860 

527,972 

Rubber    manufactures    (except  tires 

33,482 

69,416 

Flax  or  linseed  , 

.  .tons 

172.081 

142.099 

3,575.339 

2,489,852 

Tallow  

774 

1,391 

36,287 

54,193 

Mechanically  propelled  vehicles 

and 

parts  (including  rubber  tires 

and 

65,852 

4,310 

Softwood  (hewn)  

.  .loads 

59,700 

35,006 

189,807 

120,621 

Hardwood  (sawn)  

cub.  ft. 

891,973 

652,963 

146,053 

136,532 

596,218 

614,925 

2,605,490 

2,618,892 

Planed  and  dressed  wood  

.  .loads 

24,434 

47,519 

134.932 

238,911 

10'3-,/UU 

07/1  of;k 
Z  /  4,000 

^7fi  lid 

DO  / ,  /  Oif 

Manufactures  of  wood  

258,893 

545,544 

Sheep's  and  lambs'  wool  

.centals 

1.095,888 

1,484,758 

12,535,499 

11,843,476 

Woollen  rags,  not  pulled  

,   .  .cwt. 

209,806 

187,970 

389,683 

327,989 

Hair  of  all  kinds  (except  camel's 

hair 

and  mohair)  

14,419 

25.264 

56.588 

92,366 

Clover  and  grass  seeds   

7,601 

8,985 

31,487 

27,860 

Newcastle 

Newcastle  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  £19,439,247  in  1929  as  compared 
with  £16,130,309  in  1925.  Exports  from  Newcastle  of  imported  merchandise 
amounted  to  £140,090  in  1929  as  compared  with  £132,311  in  1925.  Total 
imports  into  Newcastle,  including  North  Shields  and  South  Shields,  in  1929 
were  valued  at  £22,169,784  as  compared  with  £20,232,853  in  1925.  Included 
among  the  chief  commodities  imported  during  1929  and  1925  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 


Quanti 

ty 

Value  in  £ 

Commodity 

1925 

1929 

1925 

1929 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  . . 

45,124 

39,497 

Butter  

375,341 

568.336 

3.853.553 

5.007,528 

cwt, 

68.137 

48.035 

332.401 

194,478 

Eggs,  in  shell  gt. 

hunds. 

'  .1  HI  ,738  1,670,063 

894,963 

1,117,566 

Fish  of  all  kinds  (except  oysters 

for 

117.268 

527,109 

432,679 

1.5 10,216 

95.710 

171.846 

116,038 

193,872 
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Commodity 

Milk,  evaporated  cwt. 

Lard  tons 

Sugar,  refined  cwt. 

Milk    ( condensed,  sweetened)    ..  ..cwt. 

Wheat  cwt. 

Oats  cwt. 

W liea t meal  and  flour  cwt. 

Machinery  tons 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  .  .   .  .cwt. 

Bacon  cwt. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet  tons 

Zinc,  crude  tons 

Paper  and  cardboard  cwt. 

Paper-making'  materials  tons 

Softwood  (hewn)  loads 

Softwood  (sawn)  loads 

Planed  or  dressed  wood  loads 

Pitprops  or  pitwood  loads 

Sleepers  of  all  kinds  loads 

Manufactures  of  wood  


Quantity  Value  in  £ 


i  no  ,^ 

1  ooo 

22,382 

28,204 

61,483 

69,601 

8,399 

.  9,310 

684,070 

547,530 

729,721 

29,188 

664,969 

24,682 

174,469 

171,561 

413,163 

321,862 

2,496,853 

3,126,240 

1,764,473 

1,648,191 

279,843 

175,633 

125,191 

74,653 

323,448 

249,265 

300,945 

160,046 

2,059 

5.177 

183,119 

400.321 

90,913 

1,666 

193,547 

3,719 

707,212 

635,587 

3,835,496 

3.326.311 

7,533 

18,313 

275,412 

427,431 

838 

1,169 

29,947 

28,736 

175.916 

227,302 

182,372 

240,794 

31,139 

43.285 

183,334 

211,613 

14,687 

12,497 

96.651 

65.087 

101.800 

122.502 

551,299 

590,361 

20,576 

21,482 

130,051 

119,524 

144,338 

169,513 

325,497 

408,177 

7,763 

16.191 

29,030 

63.818 

67,605 

106.814 

MARKET  FOR  CONTAINER  BOARD  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  18,  1931. — Before  a  packing  case  can  be  sent  by  rail 
at  the  railway  company's  risk  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  must  be  stamped  to  the 
effect  that  it  complies  with  the  standards  specified  for  containers  in  the  General 
Classification  for  Merchandise  issued  by  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  Seymour 
Street,  Euston  Square,  London,  N.W.I.  Details  are  set  out  in  the  classification 
under  date  of  January,  1931,  for  the  construction  of  general  types  of  cases, 
listed  as  follows:  case  lid  type,  one-piece  type,  three-piece  type,  three-piece 
with  metal  fastenings,  and  wood-frame-end  or  all-wood-end  type.  The  first 
four  types,  according  to  construction,  are  allowed  to  carry  contents  of  not  more 
than  30,  40,  60,  and  90  pounds,  while  the  wood-frame-end  case  may  be  con- 
structed to  hold  contents  whose  weights  range  from  20  to  150  pounds.  With 
regard  to  the  last-mentioned  type  of  container,  only  fibreboard  as  opposed  to 
corrugated  fibreboard  may  be  used  with  the  wood  ends.  Any  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  may  obtain  full  details  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  General  Classification  booklet  which  has  been  for- 
warded with  this  report. 

The  high  standards  set  by  the  railway  companies  for  fibreboard  boxes, 
plus  the  general  conservative  attitude  of  the  railways  in  favour  of  wooden 
cases,  have  prevented  an  extensive  use  of  fibreboard  cases.  Recently,  however, 
the  railway  companies  have  aclopted  a  more  favourable  attitude  to  this  type  of 
container.  Moreover,  fibreboard  containers  of  modern  design  come  well  within 
the  standards  specified,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  shippers  have  the  advan- 
tage over  wooden  cases  in  being  easily  stored  before  use,  are  light,  allow  a  good 
space  for  advertising,  and  are  relatively  cheap. 

A  number  of  the  industries  engaged  in  the  production  of  non-fragile  pro- 
ducts— such  as  shoes,  knilwear,  and  tinned  goods— are  taking  an  increased 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  shipping  by  light  fibreboard  containers.  For 
example,  one  important  hosiery  firm  in  this  area  are  fairly  large  users 
of  fibreboard  containers,  and  believe  themselves  one  of  the  first  firms  in  that 
trade  to  realize  the  convenience  and  possibilities  of  this  method  of  packing, 
but  they  have  not  so  far  used  them  in  their  export  trade.  Other  firms  are  seri- 
ously considering  the  use  of  fibreboard  containers. 
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The  increase  in  the  demand  for  these  containers  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  number  of  paper  box  manufacturers  to  a  trade  which  hitherto  was  con- 
sidered as  usually  outside  their  scope.  One  prominent  wooden  box  manufac- 
turer" in  Liverpool,  in  order  to  meet  competition,  is  at  present  considering 
widening  his  scope  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fibreboard  containers. 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  making  large 
fibreboard  containers  will  increase  with  the  expansion  in  demand,  the  number 
of  important  companies  engaged  in  this  type  of  trade  is  limited  at  present  to 
some  five  or  six,  and  at  least  three  of  the  firms  are  linked  up  with  mills  pro- 
ducing the  various  types  of  fibreboard  in  this  country,  one  North  of  England 
firm  being  well  known  to  consumers.  This  firm  supplies  fibreboard  to  smaller 
boxmakers  as  well  as  selling  the  prepared  containers  direct  to  their  customers. 

One  North  of  England  manufacturer  of  containers  who  operates  on  a  large 
scale  buys  the  paper  suitable  for  making  fibreboard  from  English,  American, 
and  continental  paper  mills,  combines  it  on  his  own  machines  into  the  prepared 
board  which  is  sold  to  small  boxmakers  or,  in  the  form  of  finished  boxes,  to 
consumers.  This  firm  is  in  a  position  to  consider  offers  of  chip  boards  in 
calipers  ranging  from  0-015  to  0-031,  or  paper  suitable  for  making  box  facings 
and  flutings  in  calipers  of  0-016  and  0-009  respectively.  Further  details  and 
samples  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  trade  inquiries  on  the  subject  are  published  on  page  594  of  this 
issue.  It  is  understood  that  this  firm  is  at  the  present  time  obtaining  some  of 
its  facing  paper  from  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  some  fibreboard  mills  of  this  country  are  in  competi- 
tion with  boxmakers  in  supplying  containers  to  consumers,  independent  box- 
makers  are  usually  interested  in  obtaining  where  possible  overseas  quotations 
on  fibreboard.  Offers  are  made  by  overseas  firms  either  direct  from  mills  or 
through  London  agents,  some  of  whom  have  branch  offices  in  Manchester.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  container  board  market  is  in  the 
hands  of  English  mills. 

Confidential  data  on  prices  quoted  by  English  mills  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  along  with 
representative  samples  (quote  file  No.  26529). 

NEW  MEAT  ABATTOIR  AT  LIVERPOOL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  17,  1931. — Liverpool's  new  abattoir — the  largest 
municipal  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom — was  officially  opened 
earlier  this  week  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.  This  project,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  completion  by  the  Markets  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  at 
a  cost  of  £670,000,  takes  in  an  area  of  about  17  acres,  the  chief  buildings  being 
the  market  for  live  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  cattle  lairage,  the  main  slaughter  unit, 
and  the  dead  meat  market. 

The  cattle  market  section  has  accommodation  for  2,250  cattle,  5,000  sheep 
(including  accommodation  available  in  lairages),  and  2,500  pigs.  The  sheep 
market  portion  is  arranged  with  pens  of  dual  capacity  for  sheep  or  cattle.  The 
lairages  have  been  designed  for  long-period  use,  and  all  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  feeding  and  watering  the  animals  on  the  most  modern  principles.  The 
capacity  of  the  lairage  unit  and  waiting  pens  is  equal  to  1,000  cattle  and  940 
sheep. 

A  separate  department  is  reserved  entirely  for  the  lairage  and  slaughter 
of  pigs,  and  the  most  modern  appliances  are  contained  in  the  equipment.  For 
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the  operation  of  the  abattoir  the  design  is  based  on  the  general  desire  to  bring 
slaughtering  of  animals  to  a  point  of  efficiency  that  is  at  once  both  humane 
and  hygienic,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  trade 
practice.  This  has  been  retained  by  the  installation  of  the  stunning  pen  as  the 
first  process  of  slaughter.  In  this  pen  the  animal  can  either  be  hammer-stunned 
or  dealt  with  by  the  various  types  of  humane  killers.  From  the  stunning  pen 
the  animal  is  ejected  mechanically  on  to  the  main  dressing  floor,  and  whilst  in 
the  stunned  condition  is  transported  head  downwards  to  the  bleeding  rail.  In 
this  position  the  animal  is  thoroughly  bled,  and  it  is  then  transported  to  the 
dressing  position,  and  the  ordinary  dressing  and  flaying  processes  are  carried 
out.  The  blood  from  the  animal  is  carried  away  by  a  drainage  system  to  the 
offal  department,  which  is  accommodated  in  a  portion  of  the  existing  lairage 
building.  This  building  is  fitted  as  an  offal  clearing  station,  and  a  department 
for  rough  cleaning  of  offals  is  also  provided.  Some  by-products  will  be  pro- 
cessed on  the  site,  and  certain  of  the  offals  will  be  dealt  with  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses prior  to  despatch  to  a  factory  for  completion  of  manufacture. 

The  pig  slaughter  is  contained  in  a  separate  building,  in  which  the  most 
modern  appliances  will  be  installed.  After  stunning,  the  pigs  will  be  mechanic- 
ally transported  to  the  sticking  rail  and  bled;  thence  to  the  scalding  tanks,  and 
from  there  to  the  scraping  tables,  and  finally  dressed,  the  offals,  as  before,  being 
transported  direct  to  the  offal  collecting  department  below.  The  larger  stations 
are  equipped  with  mechanical  de-hairers,  each  capable  of  dealing  with  100  hogs 
per  hour.  The  dressed  pigs  are  then  conveyed  by  a  mechanical  de-elevator  to 
the  ground  floor  for  cooling  and  chilling. 

At  the  end  of  the  dressing  stations,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  slaughter 
hall,  is  the  meat  inspection  corridor,  and  this  is  in  direct  communication,  by 
an  overhead  rail  system,  with  the  meat  detention  room.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  dressing  station  are  cooling  rooms  (atmospheric)  equal  in  capacity  to  a  full 
day's  kill  (eight  hours)  of  each  station.  The  total  slaughter  capacity,  based  on 
ten-hours'  rating,  will  be  equal  to  540  cattle,  450  calves,  3,750  sheep,  and 
1,000  pigs.  The  peak  load  or  maximum  daily  kill  operated  for  a  period  of 
between  fourteen  and  twenty  hours  to  attain  the  trade  requirements  would 
equal  1,080  cattle,  900  calves,  7,500  sheep,  and  2,000  pigs. 

The  meat  market  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  fresh  and  the  other 
for  imported  meat.  The  fresh  meat  portion  adjoins  the  cooling  rooms,  and  the 
stands  are  fed  by  the  continuous  rail  system  from  the  dressing  stations. 

Chill-room  accommodation  has  been  designed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
meat  market  for  1,000  sides,  and  cold  storage  equal  to  a  load  of  500  tons  net 
capacity  has  been  installed  in  the  basement  at  the  end  of  the  building  adjacent 
to  the  railway. 

it  was  originally  hoped  that  arrangements  might  be  made  with  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  for  the  provision  of  a  landing  place  on  the  Liverpool 
side  of  the  river  for  cattle  coming  from  Ireland  instead  of  having  to  land  them 
at  Birkenhead  across  the  Mersey  river,  but  so  far  no  facility  of  this  kind  has 
been  provided. 

Meanwhile,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  London  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railways  to  provide  the  necessary  sidings  and  equipment  for  the  rapid 
handling  of  live  stock  and  dead  meat  to  and  from  the  new  Stanley  Market  at 
Liverpool. 

Irish  cattle  from  Dublin  and  Greenore  will  come  on  the  company's  boats 
to  Holyhead,  and  those  from  Belfast  and  Derry  to  Heysham.  The  sidings  run 
into  the  new  buildings  and  at  night  will  be  electrically  lighted.  A  plant  has 
been  installed  for  the  washing  of  wagons,  and  the  company  will  run  special 
trains  day  and  night,  if  required,  from  Holyhead  and  Heysham,  and  there  will 
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be  similar  trains  to  bring  stock  from  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  The  company  will  be  able  to  load  and  unload  between  sixty  and  seventy 
wagons  of  live  stock  at  one  time.  They  will  also  convey  imported  meat  from 
the  Liverpool  docks  and  will  run  special  trains  for  dead  meat  to  any  point 
desired  by  the  trade. 

This  new  market,  of  course,  does  not  alter  the  landing  of  Canadian  cattle 
at  Birkenhead.  Opinions  vary  in  the  meat  trade  as  to  what  effect,  if  any,  the 
Stanley  Market  will  have  on  the  operation  of  the  cattle  lairage  at  Birkenhead 
where  Canadian  and  Irish  cattle  have  been  landed  for  many  years.  The  general 
disposition,  however,  among  traders  is  to  look  upon  the  new  Stanley  Market 
as  an  important  municipal  undertaking,  but  primarily  as  a  local  distributing 
centre  for  English  and/or  imported  live  stock  and  meat,  so  that  although  facili- 
ties will  be  available  for  handling  Irish  cattle  through  other  ports  direct  by  rail 
to  the  new  Stanley  Market,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  will  materially  influ- 
ence the  position  of  Birkenhead  as  an  important  primary  centre  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Canadian  live  stock. 


EGG    SITUATION    AT  LIVERPOOL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  22,  1931. — Owing  to  the  widespread  trade  depression 
in  this  district  and  the  general  uncertainty  with  regard  to  market  movements, 
egg  buyers  have  been  purchasing  on  a  very  cautious  basis  this  season.  Eggs 
have  been  plentifully  offered  from  various  exporting  countries,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  very  few  long-dated  contracts  have  been  made,  as  importers  have 
been  able  to  fill  requirements  from  week  to  week. 

Irish  eggs  were  cheaper  this  year  than  last,  being  put  into  cold  storage  at 
from  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  to  2s.  (48  cents)  per  120  lower,  and  can  now  be  offered 
ex  store  Liverpool  at  an  average  price  of  from  lis.  ($2.67)  to  lis.  6d.  ($2.79) 
per  120  for  selected  grades  weighing  45  pounds  to  a  box. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  only  limited  forward  sales  of  Canadian  eggs 
have  so  far  been  made  this  season  to  the  Liverpool  market.  One  or  two  small 
c.i.f.  transactions  have  been  reported  in  British  Columbia  eggs  on  the  basis  of 
from  10s.  ($2.43)  to  10s.  6d.  ($2.55)  per  120,  for  eggs  weighing  44  to  45  pounds 
per  box.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  moderate  increase  in  the  exports 
of  Canadian  eggs  to  Great  Britain  which  took  place  two  years  ago  will  be 
further  expanded  this  season  in  order  that  Canadian  shippers,  provided  they  can 
meet  competitive  prices,  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade 
in  eggs  imported  to  the  Liverpool  market. 

PRICES 

The  whole  range  of  egg  prices  this  autumn  is  lower,  quotations  at  Liverpool 
from  practically  all  exporting  countries  being  approximately  Is.  6d.  (36  cents) 
per  120  less  than  in  1930.  Owing  to  the  conservative  operations  of  importers 
it  is  understood  that  heavy  stocks  are  not  held  in  cold  storage,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  market  is  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition. 

English  new-laid  eggs  have  been  plentiful  throughout  the  season,  and  even 
during  the  past  week  could  be  retailed  at  less  than  2s.  (48  cents)  per  dozen,  so 
that  imported  varieties  have  necessarily  been  forced  to  correspondingly  lower 
levels.  Fresh  Irish,  by  comparison,  have  been  retailing  at  from  Is.  7d.  (38  cents) 
to  Is.  9d.  (42  cents),  and  Danish  at  Is.  6d.  (36  cents),  with  cold-stored  Irish 
about  Is.  4d.  (32  cents).  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  fresh  eggs,  which  are  just 
arriving,  will  be  available  at  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  retail.    Australian  eggs  are 
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expected  bo  roach  this  market  shortly  and  to  sell  wholesale  at  from  lis.  tkL 
($2.79)  to  12s.  ($2.92)  per  120  for  15-pound  selections,  which  will  enable  them 
to  be  retailed  at  say  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  dozen.  Pickled  Danish  eggs  can  be 
retailed  at  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  dozen,  contracts  having  been  made  for  con- 
siderable supplies  on  the  basis  of  about  10s.  6d.  ($2.55)  to  lis.  ($2.67)  per  120 
at  port  of  arrival.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of 
eggs  to  be  retailed  at  from  is.  3d.  (30  cents)  to  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  dozen, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  thought  that  there  may  be  a  little  weakness  in  this 
market  owing  to  the  close  range  of  prices  and  the  numerous  sources  of  supply. 
High  prices  are  not  expected  but,  in  the  absence  of  many  large  forward  con- 
tracts, there  should  be  a  reasonably  steady  demand  for  shipments  arriving  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

The  exchange  problem  which  has  developed  this  week,  following  the  sus- 
pension of  the  gold  standard  in  this  country,  is  of  course  an  important  factor, 
and  at  time  of  writing  the  values  referred  to  in  this  report  are  all  subject  to 
alteration  according  to  the  value  of  sterling  in  terms  of  other  currencies.  Trans- 
actions  in  many  commodities  have  been  held  up  or  put  through  on  a  nominal 
basis  during  the  last  day  or  so,  pending  more  definite  information  on  exchange 
rates,  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  prices  of  imports  to  buyers  in  this 
market  will  show  an  advance. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  GALLON  APPLE  MARKET 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  25,  1931. — A  good  demand  for  gallon  apples  has 
developed  in  the  North  of  England,  where  they  are  principally  used  by  bakers, 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  The  price  of  fresh  fruit  certainly  has  some  effect  on 
this  trade,  but  the  convenience  of  handling  and  general  uniformity  in  quality 
and  packing  have  won  an  established  outlet  for  gallon  apples  in  this  district. 
While  the  trade  enjoys  a  more  or  less  year-round  demand,  the  heaviest  con- 
sumption takes  place  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports  on  this  subject,  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California  are  looked  upon  as  the  main  sources  of  supply  of  gallon 
apples  for  the.  British  market.  When  the  trade  in  gallon  apples  began  a  number 
of  years  ago,  Canadian  water-pack  brands  enjoyed  a  fair  trade,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  solid-pack  method  of  canning  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  net  weight  of  fruit  to  the  tin  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively loose  water-pack  method,  the  demand  for  the  latter  has  practically  dis- 
appeared. Water-pack  apples  have,  of  course,  continued  to  reach  this  market 
in  limited  quantities,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  them  except 
at  much  lower  prices,  and  a  great  number  of  buyers  seem  disinclined  to  consider 
water-pack  at  any  price.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  Canadian  brands  of  solid- 
pack  apples  have  sold  in  competition  with  American  brands,  and  if  Canadian 
firms  could  offer  more  solid  packs  in  a  good-quality  apple,  uniformly  graded, 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  much  larger  share  of  this  business. 

The  market  has  been  affected  to  some  extent  last  season,  and  again  this 
year,  by  cheap  offerings  of  gallon  apples  from  Russia.  Several  thousand  eases 
of  Russian  gallon  apples  were  sold  last  year  to  English  buyers,  and  while  the 
quality  is  understood  to  have  been  inferior  to  Canadian  and  American  brands, 
the  low  prices  tempted  certain  buyers  to  try  them  out.  So  far  this  season  very 
little  definite  information  is  available  as  to  the  quantities  that  the  Russians 
expect  to  sell  on  the  British  market,  but  according  to  distributors  recently  inter- 
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viewed  considerable  quantities  of  gallon  apples  from  this  source  are  expected  to 
be  available  again  this  year  at  extremely  low  prices.  Under  the  circumstances, 
as  the  Russian  product  is  sold  as  a  solid-pack  apple  even  although  it  contains 
more  liquid  than  the  ordinary  American  solid-pack  brands,  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated that  it  isjiarder  than  ever  to  arouse  any  interest  at  all  in  water-pack 
gallon  apples.  One  large  buyer  on  this  market  reports  that  he  has  found  it  very 
difficult  to  dispose  of  Russian  gallon  apples  which  he  bought  six  months  ago, 
owing  to  the  prejudice  against  them  by  his  customers,  and  that  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  sell  them  at  a  discount  of  from  4s.  (97  cents)  to  4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  per 
dozen  below  the  established  American  brands.  All  quotations  show  a  reduction 
from  last  season,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  Russian  competition 
will  affect  the  market.  Recent  quotations  on  this  year's  American  packs  have 
been  anywhere  from  15s.  9d.  ($3.83)  to  16s.  ($3.89)  per  dozen  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  ports,  with  some  of  the  best  established  brands  bringing  a  slight  pre- 
mium over  these  figures.  Quotations  on  Russian  apples  have  been  reported  at 
as  low  as  13s.  ($3-16),  but  some  importers  affirm  that  an  even  greater  discount 
must  be  allowed  to  induce  them  to  handle  Russian  packs.  The  above  prices 
refer  to  values  ruling  prior  to  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  this  country 
and  the  consequent  effect  on  currency  exchange. 

TRADE  NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  19,  1931. — The  holiday  season,  which  is  now  ending, 
has  been  one  of  comparative  inactivity  in  trade,  although  in  political  and 
financial  circles  the  past  two  months  have  witnessed  great  events. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  political  situation,  combined  with 
very  unfavourable  summer  weather,  has  robbed  industry  and  trade  of  con- 
siderable impetus,  and  reports  generally  are  not  encouraging.  With  the  merg- 
ing of  summer  into  autumn  renewed  activity  is  ordinarily  expected,  but  there 
is  little  indication  of  a  general  revival  at  present.  The  public  are  faced  with 
increased  taxation,  unemployment  is  growing,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses  is  being  decreased.  However,  in  view  of  the  general  opinion  that 
the  crisis  has  been  met  successfully,  there  is  now  greater  confidence  in  the 
future,  and  this  will  doubtless  be  reflected  in  a  more  optimistic  tone  in  industry. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  DISTRICT 

The  Midlands  have  shared  in  the  general  slackness  of  trade,  but  owing  to 
the  great  diversification  in  industry  in  this  area  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
satisfactory  activity  in  several  branches. 

One  industry  which  is  developing  in  spite  of  the  slump  is  the  group  of  plastic 
manufacturers  producing  mainly  synthetic  resinoids  and  casein.  From  the 
angle  of  trade  its  progress  has  been  arrested  owing  to  the  unfavourable  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  from  the  technical  standpoint  its  advance  has  been 
maintained  and  its  scope  enlarged  in  so  many  directions  that  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  this  year  is  substantially  greater  than  in  1930. 

The  most  widely  used  material  in  this  industry  is  that  named  after 
Baekeland,  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  synthetic  resinoids  for  mould- 
ing. It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  bakelite  took  its  place  in  standard 
practice,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  20,000  tons  of  synthetic  resinoids  now 
produced  annually  in  this  and  other  countries  about  95  per  cent  is  of  the 
bakelite  type. 

The  immediate  outlook  for  the  building  trade  is  rather  uncertain.  There 
is  very  little  work  of  an  industrial  nature  in  prospect.    Plans  for  building  new 
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factories  and  extending  old  ones  were  laid  aside  some  time  ago,  and  the  present 
is  not  considered  favourable  for  development  schemes. 

However,  the  building  trade  here  is  fairly  active  compared  with  other 
districts.  There  are  only  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  are  better  off  than 
the  Midlands.  The  percentage  of  unemployment  throughout  the  country  was 
18-9  according  to  the  last  return,  while  in  the  Midlands  it  was  17-2. 

With  competition  for  contracts  very  keen,  building  can  now  be  carried 
on  at  prices  nearing  pre-war  levels,  and  as  low  as  can  be  expected  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  has  shown  a  slightly  more  optimistic  tone  recently. 
Inquiries  for  pig-iron  are  more  numerous,  and  specifications  have  improved 
somewhat,  but  the  smelters  are  still  short  of  specifications  and  some  stocks  are 
quite  heavy.  In  view  of  the  Government's  call  for  economy  some  of  the 
schemes  projected  may  be  deferred,  and  buyers  are  cautious  about  making 
contracts  for  forward  supplies. 

In  the  heavy  steel  industry  there  is  little  sign  of  improvement.  Demand 
for  structural  steel  keeps  on  the  small  side.  Contracts  seldom  call  for  more 
than  a  few  tons  of  material.  Competition  for  the  existing  business  is  keen 
and  contracts  are  taken  at  cut  prices. 

Hardware  manufacturers  are  expecting  an  improvement  in  volume  of 
business  with  the  passing  of  summer.  At  present  orders  are  not  sufficient  to 
go  around  and  price-cutting  is  in  evidence.  Export  markets  for  hardware 
show  a  somewhat  brigher  tone,  according  to  reports  received  by  Birmingham 
merchants. 

The  holloware  trades  have  maintained  moderate  activity  in  the  last  few 
months,  especially  the  aluminium  section,  and  it  is  hoped  that  new  markets 
may  be  found  abroad  for  British  domestic  aluminium-ware  to  replace  those 
lost  in  recent  years. 

COVENTRY 

Automobile  manufacturers  in  Coventry  and  district  are  preparing  actively 
for  the  approaching  Motor  Show  at  Olympia.  A  great  deal  of  glamour  is 
attached  to  this  annual  event,  and  very  attractive  models  are  being  offered. 
The  small-  and  medium-powered  car  is  the  mainstay  of  Coventry's  trade.  It 
would  appear  that  the  small  six-cylinder  car  of  approximately  12  h.p.  rating 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular,  but  the  sales  of  the  well-known  9  and  10 
h.p.  models  will  doubtless  be  maintained  during  the  1932  season. 

The  unemployment  situation  has  shown  improvement  recently  following 
the  expansion  of  production.  Large  contracts  have  already  been  secured  at 
the  private  showings  of  various  firms,  and  a  hopeful  tone  prevails  throughout 
the  industry. 

NORTHAMPTON 

Prospects  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  are  now  brighter.  Orders  are  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  back,  although  they  continue 
to  be  for  small  quantities.  A  further  improvement  is  looked  for  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  reports  from  the  country  centres  are  of  a  more  cheerful  nature. 

Price  is  still  the  chief  consideration,  and  local  manufacturers,  striving  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  moment  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  their  reputation 
for  high-quality  goods,  have  never  been  given  better  value  than  is  represented 
by  present-day  productions. 

SOUTH  WALES 

According  to  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  shipments  of  Welsh 
steam  coal  continue  to  fall  off,  and  are  37  per  cent  below  the  total  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year  when  the  totals  were  low.    The  Welsh  coal  trade 
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has  suffered  enormously  by  restrictions  imposed  in  foreign  countries;  exports 
this  year  have  fallen  by  over  4,500,000  tons  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  French  restrictions  recently  imposed,  and  the  announce- 
ment by  Belgium  that  they  are  adopting  the  same  policy  as  France  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  offer  little  prospect  for  improvement. 

The  loss  of  trade,  combined  with  the  closing  of  pits  and  the  consequent 
widespread  unemployment,  can  only  be  regarded  as  serious.  For  the  quarter 
ending  July  the  returns  show  a  loss  of  lOd.  a  ton  on  the  reduced  output,  as 
compared  with  a  small  profit  in  the  previous  three  months. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  figures  of  insured  persons  in  this  area  at  August  31, 
1931,  are  as  follows: — 

South-Western  Division,  120,920,  an  increase  of  4,749  from  the  previous 
month. 

Midlands  Division,  414,519,  an  increase  of  7,656  from  the  previous  month. 

Wales  Division,  202,217,  an  increase  of  6,357  from  the  previous  month. 

Employment  during  July  and  August  showed  a  further  decline  in  most 
industries,  the  greater  decline  being  in  August.  The  iron  and  steel,  tinplate 
and  motor  vehicle  industries  suffered  somewhat  with  coal  mining;  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  showing  slight  improvement.  The  coal  mining  industry, 
however,  continues  at  a  low  level. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  bank  clearings  for  the  important  centres 
of  this  territory: — 

Aggregate  Totals 

Month  of  August        Per  Cent  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  5 

1930  1931        Decrease         1930  1931 

Birmingham   8.457,000       7,953.000       -5.9       85,899,000  77,333.000 

Bristol   4.4G3.000       4,103,000       -8.0       39,881,000  39.150,000 

Leicester   2,274,000       2,078,000       -8.6       25,204,000  21,856,000 

The  monthly  as  well  as  the  aggregate  totals  for  the  above  centres  show  a  gen- 
eral decrease  in  common  with  those  for  the  whole  country,  indicative  of  the 
depressed  state  of  trade.  The  decline  in  the  monthly  figures  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  usual  holiday  inactivity. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  September  9,  1931. — In  the  insurance  world  India  does  not  rank 
high.  According  to  the  Indian  Insurance  Year  Book,  insurance  carried  per  head 
of  the  total  population  in  1930  amounted  to  but  Rs.5,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  it  is  Rs.2,000,  in  Canada  Rs.1,300,  in  New  Zealand  Rs.900,  and  in  Great 
Britain  Rs.600.  India's  immense  population  of  350,000,000  is  composed  largely 
of  a  very  poor — in  fact,  a  poverty-stricken — peasant  type,  who  hardly  scratches 
enough  from  the  few  acres  of  land  he  cultivates  to  maintain  life  for  himself  and 
family. 

The  life  insurance  business  of  Indian  companies  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  total  number  of  companies  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Life  Assurance  Company's  Act  of  1912  and  the  Indian 
Insurance  Company's  Act  of  1928  are  257,  of  which  108  are  incorporated  in 
India  and  149  outside  the  country.   Of  the  108  Indian  companies,  46  are  estab- 
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lished  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  20  in  Bengal,  19  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
12  m  the  Punjab,  4  in  Delhi,  2  each  in  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  1  in  Ajmer,  and  2  in  Burma.  Of  the  149  non-Indian  companies,  72 
are  incorporated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  30  in  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  19  in  Europe,  13  in  the  United  States,  10  in  Japan,  and  5  in  Java. 

The  majority  of  the  71  Indian  companies  transact  life  insurance  business 
only,  and  of  the  remaining  37,  18  carry  on  life  along  with  other  assurance 
business,  while  19  carry  on  insurance  business  other  than  life.  Out  of  the  149 
non-Indian  companies,  125  carry  on  insurance  business  other  than  life,  9  are 
engaged  in  life  business  only,  and  15  carry  on  life  with  other  assurance  busi- 
ness. Of  the  latter  24  companies,  17  are  incorporated  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
6  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  one  in  Germany. 

During  the  year  1929  the  total  new  life  assurance  written  numbered 
143,000  policies  covering  a  sum  of  Rs.287,500,000,  with  a  premium  income  of 
Us.  17.500.000.  Out  of  this  new  business  Indian  companies  secured  103,000 
policies,  assuring  a  sum  of  approximately  Rs. 165,000,000  with  a  premium  in- 
come of  almost  Rs.  10,000,000.  British  companies  wrote  new  insurance  during 
the  same  period  to  the  sum  of  Rs.47,500,000,  and  Dominion  and  Colonial 
organizations  to  the  amount  of  Rs. 72,500,000,  while  the  single  German  com- 
pany's share  amounted  to  Rs.2,500,000.  The  average  sum  assured  under  new 
policies  issued  by  Indian  companies  was  Rs. 1,628,  and  by  non-Indian  Rs.3.086, 
and  the  average  annual  premium  per  Rs. 1,000  assured  was  Rs.55  in  the  case 
of  Indian  companies,  and  Rs.57  in  that  of  non-Indian. 

At  the  end  of  1929  the  total  life  assurance  business  effected  and  remaining 
in  force  in  India,  according  to  the  Insurance  Year  Book,  was  656,000  policies, 
assuring  a  sum  of  Rs. 1,420,000,000,  including  reversionary  bonus  additions, 
and  having  a  premium  income  of  about  Rs.73,000,000.  Out  of  this  the  share 
of  Indian  companies  was  represented  by  472,000  policies  for  Rs.780,000,000 
with  a  premium  income  of  Rs.40,000.000. 


HEAVY  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  September  10,  1931. — The  manufacturing  of  heavy  chemicals  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  national  importance  to  India,  To  assist  it  to  expand 
on  a  more  economic  basis  than  that  on  which  it  is  at  present,  the  Indian  Tariff 
Board  have  been  investigating  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  its 
derivatives  with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  Government  tariff  protection 
for  the  industry. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids — due  to  the  natural  high  protection 
afforded  them  by  heavy  sea  freights,  which  are  amounting  to  as  much  as  £5 
per  ton — are  manufactured  with  profit  on  a  small  scale  in  India,  but  the  salts 
dependent  upon  the  acids  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  natural  protection  so  that 
it  has  proved  difficult  for  the  Indian  manufacturer  of  such  salts  to  compete 
against  imports  from  other  countries  in  which  the  industry  is  highly  developed. 
The  present  market  (excluding  Burma)  for  these  chemicals  in  terms  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  approximately  12,000  long  tons,  and  should  in  a  few  years  reach 
at  least  16,000  tons.  It  is  therefore  deemed  sufficiently  large  for  the  production 
of  chemicals  on  an  economic  scale.  The  machinery  required  for  manufacture, 
which  is  simple  in  operation,  could  be  easily  handled  by  Indian  labour,  while 
fuel — an  important  item — is  abundant  and  cheap.  In  the  matter  of  raw 
materials,  although  India  possesses  several  of  those  required,  the  most  import- 
ant— namely,  sulphur — is  at  present  lacking,  but  in  this  respect  she  is  at  no 
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disadvantage  compared  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  is,  however, 
realized  that  under  modern  conditions  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
industry  depends  more  on  organization  and  output  than  on  any  relative  economic 
advantage  that  the  possession  of  natural  resources,  cheap  labour,  or  the  like 
may  confer. 

The  present  scale  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  small  units  with  low 
production,  so  that  before  there  can  be  much  hope  of  a  future  for  the  industry 
the  whole  structure  will  require  reorganization.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
with  one  manufacturing  unit  attaining  an  average  annual  production  of  4,000 
long  tons  in  terms  of  chamber  acid  of  100  per  cent  strength,  and  of  other 
chemicals  in  such  quantities  of  each  as  to  absorb  the  whole  available  market 
for  that  chemical,  a  fair  selling  price  for  chamber  acid  would  be  Rs.75  per  ton 
which,  compared  with  current  import  prices,  would  necessitate  no  substantial 
addition  in  revenue  duties  except  in  the  case  of  epsom  salts  and  zinc  chloride, 
while  in  many  cases  duties  on  a  considerably  lower  scale  would  suffice,  and  on 
certain  of  the  acids  and  copperas  no  protection  would  be  necessary.  Were  the 
manufacturing  unit  to  attain  an  annual  output  of  8,000  tons  of  chamber  acid — 
for  which  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few  years  there  would  be  a  market  in  Western 
India  alone — a  fair  selling  price  of  acid  would  be  Rs,55  per  ton,  which  it  is 
stated  compares  very  favourably  with  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  same 
strength  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  the  industry  should  develop  along 
these  lines,  those  investigating  it  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  protection  would 
be  necessary,  while  with  economies  in  operation  and  increased  output  costs 
of  production  could  be  lowered. 

Due  to  the  close  connection  existing  between  the  chemical  industry  and  the 
manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  superphosphate,  the  fostering  of  their 
manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  considered.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that,  while  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate  requires  no  assistance  in 
the  form  of  tariff  protection,  that  of  superphosphate  does.  Assistance  in  the 
form  of  a  bounty  is  recommended. 

The  Government  of  India  state  that,  after  giving  careful  consideration  to 
the  many  recommendations  made  by  the  board,  they  find  themselves  confronted 
by  certain  difficulties,  and  realize  that  the  present  organization  of  the  chemical 
industry  in  India  is  unsatisfactory.  In  their  opinion  the  imposition  of  such 
duties  as  proposed  by  the  board  will  not  in  itself  lead  to  the  development  of 
the  industry  on  healthy  lines,  but  will  be  more  likely  to  perpetuate  its  existing, 
uneconomic  organization.  At  the  same  time  they  consider  that  if  the  industry 
is  deserving  of  assistance,  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  by  the  Tariff  Board  are 
in  general  suitable. 

As  to  encouraging  the  manufacture  in  India  of  superphosphate  by  bounties, 
such  action  would  undoubtedly  be  of  assistance  in  raising  the  production  of  the 
country  towards  an  economic  level,  but  the  Government  do  not  consider  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  putting  the  Board's  proposal  into  immediate  opera- 
tion as  the  industry  is  not  yet  in  existence.  Furthermore,  it  has  by  no  means 
been  ascertained  that  superphosphate  represents  the  best  or  the  most  economic 
form  in  which  Indian  soil  deficiency  in  phosphates  can  be  corrected,  and  before 
reaching  a  final  decision  on  this  subject  the  question  will  have  to  be  further 
examined.  However,  unless  new  facts  arise  in  the  course  of  such  proposed  expert 
examination  on  the  subject,  the  scale  of  assistance  proposed  by  the  Board  is 
accepted  by  the  Government  as  suitable  until  a  final  scheme  is  approved. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in 
the  subject,  there  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
a  schedule  showing  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  on  the  acids  and  derivative  salts 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Indian  Tariff  Board. 
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QUOTATIONS  FOR  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
whose  territory  includes  British  Honduras,  cables  under  date  October  1  that  the 
Canadian  firms  are  justified  in  shipping  to  large  firms  in  British  Honduras  at 
the  present  time,  but  should  use  discretion  with  regard  to  transactions  with  the 
smaller  firms.  Canadian  exporters  are  advised  to  secure  reports  through  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

CANADIAN  CATTLE  FOR  FRANCE 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  September  18,  1931. — The  total  imports  of  butcher  horses  and  cattle 
into  France  for  1929,  1930,  and  the  first  seven  months  of  1931  are  as  follows: — 

1929  1930     Jan.-July,  1931 

Butcher  horses  heads       4,002  17,609  34,428 

Cattle  (bovine)  heads       2,704  65,684  109,293 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  imports  have  increased  greatly. 

sources  of  supply 

An  important  part  of  last  year's  imports  came  from  Algeria,  but  so  far  this 
year  that  country  has  shipped  only  relatively  small  quantities.  At  present  the 
chief  suppliers  are  Germany,  Roumania,  and  Italy,  wiiile  smaller  quantities 
are  imported  from  Switzerland,  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Serbia.  Germany  has 
been  the  most  important  supplier  this  year,  shipments  from  that  source  up  to 
the  end  of  July  being  valued  at  127,000,000  francs;  Roumania  is  next  with 
38,000,000  francs.  Total  imports  for  the  seven-months'  period  are  valued  at 
251.000.000  francs.  . 

QUALITY  PREFERRED 

According  to  statistics,  steers  comprise  about  45  per  cent  of  total  imports; 
heifers,  25  per  cent;  cows,  15  per  cent;  calves,  15  per  cent;  and  bulls,  5  per 
cent. 

From  the  Canadian  point  of  view  it  is  probable  that  heavy  bulls,  which 
are  not  appreciated  in  Canada  but  bring  good  prices  in  France,  will  prove  the 
most  profitable  of  the  butcher  cattle.  There  are  more  interesting  possibilities, 
however,  with  respect  to  lean  cattle  to  be  fattened  in  France,  as  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  replacement  stock  in  that  country.  Canada  and  Switzerland  are 
the  only  countries  allowed  to  export  cattle  to  be  pastured  in  France;  cattle 
from  other  countries  must  be  shipped  direct  to  the  abattoirs  and  slaughtered 
immediately.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  cattle  and  these  restrictions  against  most 
foreign  supplies,  farmers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  purchase  lean  stock  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Lean  cattle  at  present  cost  more  per  pound  than  fat  cattle, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  condition  will  continue  for  at  least  another  year. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  freight  rate  on  lighter  animals  is  the  same  as  that 
on  heavy  bulls,  but  if  the  former  could  be  purchased  cheaply  in  Canada  before 
the  winter  season,  it  seems  probable  that  there  would  be  a  good  margin  of  profit. 
The  customs  duties  are  levied  on  the  live  weight. 

The  appearance  and  finish  of  the  animals  seem  to  be  considered  of  less 
importance  than  in  Canada.  Due  to  the  heavy  expenses  incurred,  the  question 
of  price  paid  in  Canada  has  a  greater  bearing  on  the  likely  margin  of  profit. 
From  present  indications  there  seems  to  be  a  better  chance  of  success  with  ship- 
ments made  up  mostly  of  heavy  bulls  for  slaughtering  and  fair-quality  heifers 
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for  stock.  More  definite  information  on  this  point  will  be  available  when  experi- 
mental shipments  now  being  made  have  been  marketed. 

PRICE 

Cattle  are  not  sold  in  France  on  the  basis  of  live  weight,  Buyers  estimate 
the  dressed  weight  of  an  animal  and  determine  its  price  accordingly.  At  present 
meat  is  worth  between  10  and  11  francs  (40  to  44  cents)  per  kilo  (2-2  pounds) 
on  the  hoof.  Consequently  an  animal  the  dressed  weight  of  which  is  estimated 
at  300  kilos  will  bring  3,000  to  3,600  francs,  depending  on  the  quality.  This 
price  will  be  found  to  work  out  for  an  average  animal  at  $10,  or  a  little  more, 
per  100  pounds  live  weight.  This  is  the  price  paid  at  La  Villette,  the  Paris 
cattle  market  where  Canadian  cattle  will  be  sold;  no  sales  are  made  at  the 
docks. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

In  principle  the  importation  of  cattle  into  France  is  prohibited  from  all 
countries  except  Canada  and  Switzerland.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  cattle, 
however,  and  in  order  to  assist  European  countries  in  need  of  markets,  special 
concessions  have  been  granted  to  certain  countries,  including  Germany,  Rou- 
mania,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Serbia,  and  Denmark.  From  all  other  countries 
— Great  Britain  and  Ireland  included — the  importation  of  cattle  is  absolutely 
piohibited.  This  embargo  applies  also  to  all  countries  in  North  and  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Canada. 

An  important  feature,  however,  is  that  cattle  imported  from  any  foreign 
country,  except  Canada  or  Switzerland,  must  be  shipped  direct  to  the  abattoirs 
and  slaughtered  at  once.  They  do  not  appear  on  the  market  with  the  local 
cattle  and  sales  are  made  at  the  abattoirs  after  the  regular  sales  are  over.  This 
is  a  great  disadvantage,  and  as  a  result  foreign  cattle  usually  bring  lower  prices. 
Sales  are  more  difficult  when  buyers  have  more  or  less  filled  their  requirements 
at  the  market  and  know  that  the  foreign  cattle  must  be  sold  immediately. 
Canadian  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  sold  on  the  regular  market,  and 
there  is  no  time  restriction  for  slaughtering.  They  can  even  be  put  on  pasture 
for  fattening,  providing  certain  regulations,  which  are  set  out  below,  are 
observed. 

INSPECTION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

For  Canadian  cattle  the  consignee  must  declare  at  the  port  which  animals 
are  to  be  shipped  to  the  market  and  slaughtered  within  fifteen  days  and  which 
are  to  be  sold  to  farmers  for  fattening.  In  the  case  of  cattle  for  the  market, 
a  simple  veterinary  inspection  is  made  at  the  port,  and  the  animals  are  marked 
with  either  a  branding  iron  or  scissors  and  checked  up  as  they  are  slaughtered. 
In  the  case  of  cattle  to  be  put  on  grass,  a  more  careful  examination  is  made  and 
the  animals  are  specially  marked.  The  consignee  must  advise  the  veterinary 
authorities  of  the  names  of  the  buyers,  and  the  animals  are  kept  under  observa- 
tion for  six  months,  unless  they  are  slaughtered  within  that  period.  They  are 
also  given  a  tuberculin  treatment;  this  is  a  relatively  new  regulation. 

An  important  point  to  be  remembered  by  shippers  is  that  an  individual 
certificate  must  be  given  for  each  animal.  This  certificate,  besides  giving  a 
description  of  the  animal,  must  certify  that  it  is  free  from  all  contagious  diseases 
and  comes  from  a  district  where  there  are  no  such  diseases. 

IMPORT  DUTIES,  LANDING  FEES,  ETC. 

The  customs  duty  on  all  live  cattle  (bovine),  except  calves,  imported  from 
Canada,  is  115  francs  per  100  kilos  live  weight  ($2.10  per  100  pounds).  The 
duty  on  Canadian  calves  is  143-75  francs  per  100  kilos  ($2.60  per  100  pounds). 
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These  are  intermediate  rates  but  are  very  close  to  the  minimum  rate.  Canada 
is  not  ai  a  serious  disadvantage  compared  to  other  exporting  countries,  which 
pay  100  francs  per  100  kilos  ($1.82  per  100  pounds)  on  all  cattle  (bovine), 
except  calves,  and  125  francs  per  100  kilos  ($2.30  per  100  pounds)  on  calves. 

Landing  charges  in  Havre,  veterinary  certificates,  customs  formalities,  and 
Loading  on  cars  should  cost  approximately  $2  per  head.  The  freight  from  Havre 
to  Paris  is  $4.20  per  head  by  "  Grande  Vitesse  "  service.  The  expenses  in  Paris, 
unloading  and  charges  at  the  central  market,  amount  to  about  $1  a  head. 

French  Import  Restrictions  on  Cattle  and  Meats 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  under 
dale  of  October  2  that  a  French  decree,  applicable  immediately,  limits  the  total 
imports  of  cattle  and  meats  from  all  countries  up  to  December  31,  1931,  as  fol- 
lows: steers,  2,300  tons  live  weight;  cows,  1,400  tons;  bulls,  500  tons;  heifers, 
1,400  tons;  chilled  meats,  3,900  tons;  frozen  meats,  7,000  tons.  The  foregoing 
has  reference  to  the  metric  ton,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  2,204  pounds.  Offal 
and  mutton  are  not  affected. 

WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  ITALY 

RORERT  W.   McBlJRNEY,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  September  14,  1931. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Grain  Committee,  held 
in  Rome  on  September  10,  the  official  statistics  of  Italian  grain  production 
were  announced.  These  figures,  prepared  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
indicate  that  67,262,000  quintals  (247,188,000  bushels)  of  grain  were  produced 
on  an  area  comprising  in  all  4,881,808  hectares  (12,062,000  acres). 

This  is  considered  a  most  satisfactory  result,  especially  in  view  of  unfav- 
ourable weather  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  growing  season.  The 
largest  crop  ever  harvested  in  Italy  was  in  1929  when  70,795,100  quintals 
(260,172,000  bushels)  were  produced. 

Comparing  the  average  annual  yield  since  the  inception  of  the  "Battaglia 
del  Grano,"  now  given  as  61,831,000  quintals  (227,229,000  bushels)  with  the 
average  annual  production  in  earlier  years,  it  is  seen  that  Italy,  during  the 
past  six  years,  has  produced  on  an  average  16,545,000  quintals  (60,819,541 
bushels)  more  grain  than  in  the  1918-1922  period,  and  12,588,000  quintals 
(46,260,900  bushels)  more  than  the  yearly  average  for  the  pre-war  years  1909- 
1914.  This  increase  may  be  attributed  both  to  the  increased  area  under  cul- 
tivation, amounting  in  all  to  100,000  hectares  (247,100  acres)  and  to  improved 
methods  of  cultivation.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  for  increased 
wheat  production,  these  improved  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  given 
great  prominence,  and  their  use  has  been  strongly  encouraged. 

In  conjunction  with  tariff  regulations  and  milling  designed  to  restrict  the 
use  of  imported  grains,  the  Government  now  proposes  to  carry  out  experiments 
on  an  industrial  scale  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the  suitability  of 
domestic  grain  for  domestic  uses.  A  modern  mill  with  a  bakery  and  paste 
plant  has  been  installed  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Cereals.  In  these  plants  scientific  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  Italian 
flour,  and  of  the  most  suitable  ingredients  for  bread  and  paste  making,  will  be 
carried  out. 

It  is  evident  that  the  National  Government  intends  to  make  Italy  self- 
supporting  as  much  as  possible,  so  far  as  supplies  of  grain  are  concerned.  Plans 
for  next  year  are  already  being  formulated.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been  instructed  to  formulate 
measures  for  the  erection  of  a  considerable  number  of  grain  silos,  to  be  con- 
structed in  time  for  the  1932  harvest.  These  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery. 
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TRADE  OF  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  CHINA  IN  1930 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

III.  Export  Trade 

[Note. — Gold  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  was  46  cents  in  1930,  64  cents  in  1929,  and 

71  cents  in  1928] 

China's  exports  in  1930,  even  in  Haikwan  tael  figures,  were  the  lowest 
in  the  last  four  years '  and  totalled  894,000,000  taels.  On  a  gold  basis  they 
were  the  lowest  in  the  past  ten  years,  amounting  to  $411,000,000.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  period  of  low  exchange  usually  increases  a  country's  exports, 
this  condition  in  China's  trade  is  somewhat  surprising.  However,  the  factors 
responsible,  though  various,  are  easily  traceable.  The  civil  wars  made  interior 
conditions  so  disturbed,  especially  by  disrupting  communications  and  increas- 
ing taxation,  that  transportation  to  the  coastal  ports  was  both  difficult  and 
expensive.  Adulteration,  and  inferiority  of  the  actual  products  themselves, 
also  contributed  to  the  decline.  The  Nationalist  Government  is  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  improve  conditions  in  this  respect,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Chinese  producers  can  be  taught  to  refrain  from  adulteration,  and  to  employ 
better  methods  of  production  and  thus,  by  sacrificing  immediate  profits,  to 
benefit  in  the  long  run.  In  the  case  of  silk  and  tea,  bad  harvests  were  partly 
responsible,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  great  factor  was  of  course  the  world  depres- 
sion which  curtailed  enormously  the  foreign  demand  for  China's  products. 

Exports  to  all  countries  except  Canada  declined.  Canada's  purchases, 
even  on  a  gold  basis,  doubled,  having  increased  from  roughly  1,000,000  gold 
dollars  in  1929  to  2,000,000  gold  dollars  in  1930. 

Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  continued  to  be  China's  best 
customers.  Hongkong  as  a  centre  of  distribution  is  an  important  link  in 
China's  external  trade,  but  no  figures  are  available  to  show  ultimate  destina- 
tions. 

PERCENTAGE   OF   CHINA'S   EXPORTS   TAKEN   BY   PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


1930 

1929 

1928 

  24.20 

25.25 

23.06 

  17.66 

17.09 

18.37 

  14.74 

13.57 

12.83 

Great  Britain  

  7.00 

7.32 

6.16 

a . . .  . .  6.19 

5.51 

9.05 

Netherlands  

|.J  ..  ..  5.02 

3.89 

2.49 

  4.94 

3.92 

4.90 

  4.77 

5.52 

7.27 

  2.61 

2.21 

2.30 

;   2.48 

5.34 

3.41 

J:.  ....  2.14 

2.32 

2.00 

  0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

  8.25 

8.03 

8.15 

The  actual  volume  of  exports  to  the  above  countries  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1439  (August  29) ,  page  333. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  20  principal  commodities 
exported  from  China,  and  the  percentages  of  total  exports  for  which  each 
accounted. 


*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  which  dealt  with  China's  trade  in  1930  in  general  terms, 
was  published  in  No.  1439  (August  29);  the  second,  on  the  import  trade,  in  No.  1444  (Octo- 
ber 3). 
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china's  principal  exports,  1928-1930 

l  Values  are  in  nearest  million  Haikwan  taels  and  percentages  are  of  total  exports) 

1030  1929  1928 

Commodity  Group  Value    Per  Cent    Value     Per  Cent  Value    Per  Cent 
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Coal  
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Cotton  yarn  

19 
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18 

1 

.81 

22 

2 

.18 

Hairs,  feathers  and  wool  .  . 

14 
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.59 
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2 

.23 

27 

2 

.73 

Cotton  goods   (excl.  cotton  y 

am)  12 
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.29 

17 
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Wood  and  timber  , 

11 
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1 
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,   . ,  152 

17 

.16 

157 

14 

.66 

155 

14 

.77 

Total  

895 

100 

.00 

1,016 

100 

.00 

991 

100 

.00 

This  table  indicates  in  a  striking  manner  the  predominance  of  agricultural 
products  in  China's  contribution  to  world  trade.  It  is  impossible  to  treat 
these  products  in  detail,  but  on  a  number  of  them  some  comment  is  desirable. 

NOTES  ON  THE  LEADING  EXPORTS 

Beans,  Products  of. — This  group,  of  which  soya  bean,  and  soya  bean  cake 
and  oil,  are  the  most  important,  continued  to  lead.  Shipments  were  chiefly 
to  Japan  and  European  countries,  practically  none  going  to  North  America. 
Manchuria  is  the  production  area,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
prosperity  of  that  northern  territory  depends  almost  completely  on  the 
world  prices  obtained  for  its  chief  product.  As  a  result  of  the  poor  demand 
during  the  last  two  years,  trading  conditions  in  Manchuria  have  been  extremely 
bad  and  this  has  had  a  direct  reflection  on  sales  of  Canadian  products  there. 
Western  Europe  uses  these  products  chiefly  as  fertilizer  and  cattle  food.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  better  means  of  production,  and  by  the  development  of  cheaper 
transportation  through  the  building  of  country  and  terminal  elevators,  Man- 
churia will  soon  be  able  to  regain  its  former  hold  on  the  European  market. 

Egg  Products. — These  are  chiefly  dried  and  frozen  egg  albumen,  egg  yolk, 
and  dried,  frozen  and  moist  whole  eggs.  They  are  shipped  in  enormous  quan- 
tities to  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  use  in  a  variety  of  industries,  and 
also  to  a  large  extent  in  bakeries. 

Ground  Nuts. — Most  important  of  these  are  peanuts  and  peanut  oil. 

Seed  and  Seed  Cakes. — The  most  important  of  these  is  sesame  seed,  which 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  European  countries,  where  the  oil  is  extracted. 

Metals. — The  most  important  items  under  this  heading  are  iron  ore,  pig- 
iron,  copper  ingots,  antimony  and  antimony  regulus,  and  tungsten.  Exports 
of  the  first  three  go  entirely  to  Japan,  while  exports  of  the  others  go  to  the 
majority  of  industrial  countries.  China  produces  75  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  tungsten.  Under  this  heading  are  also  included  large  quantities  of 
Chinese  brassware  which  is  shipped  all  over  the  world.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver  ware  are  also  exported,  chiefly  to  Siam  and  Hong- 
kong. 
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Wood  Oil. — This  constitutes  one  of  the  outstanding  single  Chinese  exports. 
Hankow  is  the  centre  of  its  production,  exports  going  chiefly  to  the  United  States 
and  the  European  industrial  countries,  where  it  is  used  in  making  varnish,  paint, 
oilcloth,  and  linoleum. 

Cereals. — Exports  under  this  heading  are  kaohang  or  sorghum,  maize,  and 
millet.  The  entire  export  trade  is  from  North  China  and  Manchuria  to  Siberia, 
Korea,  and  Japan. 

Coal  .—Eighty  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  China's  coal  are  shipments  from 
Dairen  to  Japan.  Smaller  quantities  are  also  shipped  from  Chinwangtao,  New- 
chwang,  and  Tsingtao  to  Korea,  Japan,  Hongkong,  and  to  the  Philippines. 

Cotton  Yarn. — This  is  practically  all  grey  yarn.  Over  50  per  cent  of  it  is 
shipped  to  Hongkong  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturing  mills  there.  Most  of  the 
remainder  is  shipped  to  Japan  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Cotton  Goods. — These  are  chiefly  drills,  jeans,  nankeens,  shirtings,  and 
sheetings,  and  all  are  low-grade  cotton  articles  in  which  Chinese  low-wage  cost 
is  a  great  competitive  advantage.  The  chief  exports  are  to  Hongkong  and  to 
the  Chinese  colonies  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
although,  curiously  enough,  over  1,000,000  gold  dollars'  worth  of  shirtings  and 
sheetings  were  shipped  in  1930  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  large  quantities  of  these  commodities,  and  of  cotton  yarn,  which  are 
shown  as  exports  to  Hongkong,  really  constitute  domestic  business  as  they  are 
very  probably  reshipped  from  that  colony  to  another  Chinese  port.  Here  again 
Hongkong  constitutes  a  great  obstacle  in  analyzing  China's  foreign  trade 
proper. 

Wood  and  Timber. — Much  of  this  is  hardwood  exported  to  Hongkong  and 
to  Japan,  but  a  great  deal  of  soft  wood  is  also  exported  from  North  China  and 
Manchuria  to  Russia,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

Bran. — This  is  a  by-product  of  China's  growing  flour-milling  industry. 
Having  practically  no  dairy  or  large-scale  poultry  industries  to  absorb  it, 
the  mills  have  been  forced  to  find  a  market  abroad  for  their  bran.  In  the  last 
three  years  an  average  of  roughly  250,000  tons  has  been  exported,  95  per  cent 
of  which  has  gone  to  Japan,  with  smaller  quantities  to  the  Philippines,  Hong- 
kong, and  the  Russian  Pacific  ports.  Many  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this 
office  from  British  Columbia  firms  concerning  the  possibility  of  "selling  bran  in 
China.  From  the  above  it  will  be  clear  that  such  sales  are  impossible  at  present. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  foundation  for  China's  enormous  export  trade  in  egg 
products  is  the  small  farmer  having  a  few  chickens  which  forage  for  themselves. 

Cigarettes. — The  considerable  export  of  cigarettes  indicated  in  the  table 
is  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  huge  imports  of  this  commodity.  They 
are  for  the  most  part,  however,  shipments  of  very  cheap  cigarettes  to  Singa- 
pore, Hongkong,  Siam,  and  Japan,  in  the  order  named. 

CONDITIONS   IN  HONGKONG 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commission er 

Hongkong,  September  12,  1931. — An  interesting  situation  has  arisen  during 
the  past  fortnight  as  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  new  systems  of 
taxation  by  the  Canton  Government.  Among  several  others,  a  tax  has  been 
imposed  on  the  export  of  various  foodstuffs,  and,  since  this  trade  depends  largely 
on  the  demand  from  Hongkong  for  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  the  tax  was 
considered  unduly  high,  its  imposition  had  the  immediate  result  of  curtailing 
business  very  seriously.  For  several  days  practically  none  of  these  goods  were 
brought  into  Hongkong  from  the  Canton  district;  market  prices  in  the  colony 
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and  in  Canton  increased  and  declined  respectively  to  levels  which  had  not  been 
known  for  years  and  the  trade  generally  became  disorganized.  In  view  of  the 
serious  effect  on  dealers  and  the  evidence  that  the  tax  would  yield  unimportant 
returns,  (he  Canton  authorities  have  decided  to  reconsider  its  definite  imposi- 
tion and  in  the  meantime  shipments  have  been  resumed  on  the  customary  basis. 
The  creation  of  new  taxes  is  indicative  of  the  needs  of  the  Canton  Government 
tor  ready  money,  demands  of  various  new  services  having  been  found  unduly 
heavy  in  comparison  with  ordinary  revenues.  A  second  fact  brought  out  by 
the  situation  is  that  the  import,  export,  and  general  distribution  of  many  essen- 
tial products  in  Canton  and  throughout  Kwangtung  province  have  been  very 
seriously  hampered  by  the  Government's  policy  of  collecting  revenue  through 
new  taxation.  Importers  in  Hongkong  report  that  Canton  connections  are 
unusually  hesitant  in  placing  orders,  fearing  that  on  arrival  of  goods  in  future 
new  duties  may  make  it  impossible  to  transact  business  at  a  profit. 

POLITICAL  AND  EXCHANGE  SITUATIONS 

The  political  situation  in  so  far  as  a  settlement  between  Canton  and  Nan- 
king is  concerned  is  still  clouded.  Nanking  forces  are  presumably  still  engaged 
in  the  suppression  of  "  Red  "  activities  in  areas  south  of  the  Yangtze,  while 
South  China  troops  are  being  mobilized  in  greater  numbers,  and  every  effort  is 
evidently  being  extended  to  ensure  either  an  adequate  defence,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  breaking  out,  or  the  ability  to  attack,  should  circumstances  demand 
such  a  move. 

Exchange  remains  unfavourable  to  import  trade,  to-day's  quotation  stand- 
ing at  23^  cents  for  the  Hongkong  dollar.  General  price  reductions  by  exporters 
in  overseas  countries,  however,  and  drastic  cuts  in  freight  rates  tend  to  counter- 
balance the  adverse  effect  of  low  silver,  and  trade  in  essential  commodities,  at 
least,  appears  to  continue  satisfactorily. 

TRADE 

Large  orders  for  salted  salmon  have  been  forwarded  to  Vancouver  exporters, 
and  high  hopes  are  entertained  that  a  permanent  trade  in  this  commodity  will 
result.  Negotiations  between  shippers  and  purchasers  of  dry  salted  herring  have 
already  commenced,  and  although  the  season  is  still  several  weeks  off  it  appears 
that  fair  business  may  be  expected.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  determine 
prices  at  which  orders  may  be  booked,  but  no  such  figures  have  as  yet  been 
definitely  settled. 

Business  in  rolled  oats  and  barley  is  hampered  by  heavy  stocks,  liquidation 
of  which  is  not  expected  for  several  weeks. 

Some  interesting  orders  for  tinned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  recently 
received  and  may  be  regarded  as  forerunners  of  substantial  business  in  future. 

RHODE SIAN  TOBACCO  PROSPECTS 

The  Rhodesian  Government's  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  1930-31  tobacco  crop 
and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  season  reveal  that  the  number  of  farmers  who 
intend  to  grow  tobacco  in  1931-32  is  527,  an  increase  of  166  over  the  previous 
year,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The 
average  number  of  acres  to  be  planted  by  growers  is  49^,  an  increase  of  nearly 
5  acres.  The  total  acreage  for  fire-cured  tobacco  is  3,275,  compared  to  2.080  in 
1930-31.  The  total  area  planted  to  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1930-31  was  13.160 
acres,  but  in  the  coming  season  growers  intend  to  plant  21,333  acres.  It  an 
average  yield  is  obtained,  the  output  should  be  11,500,000  pounds.  The  expected 
total  crop  of  Turkish  tobacco  is  600,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  191.000  pounds. 
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ECONOMIC   SITUATION   IN   PERU,   BOLIVIA,   AND  ECUADOR 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  September  6,  1931.— The  economic  situation  in  all  these  three 
territories  is  exceptionally  bad.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  improvement  until 
world  prices  of  the  export  commodities  of  these  countries,  principally  agricul- 
tural products  and  raw  minerals,  improve.  Added  to  the  acute  trade  depres- 
sion, there  has  been  considerable  political  unrest,  the  whole  tending  to  estab- 
lish a  marked  lack  of  confidence  in  future  trading  operations.  Collections  are 
difficult  and  credit  has  been  severely  restricted  by  the  banks.  The  larger 
importers  have  also  been  forced  to  cut  down  the  credit  terms  formerly  offered 
to  the  smaller  dealers,  and  many  of  them  are  now  operating  on  a  cash  basis 
only.  With  few  exceptions,  only  staple  foodstuffs  are  being  imported,  and  these 
only  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Both  imports  and  exports  have  decreased 
markedly,  which  in  turn  has  caused  a  serious  diminution  in  Government  revenue, 
resulting  in  recent  financial  embarrassment  on  current  payments  quite  apart 
from  the  suspension  of  all  payments  on  both  external  and  internal  loans.  Stocks 
are  low,  but  few  orders  are  being  placed,  and  little  or  no  interest  is  being  dis- 
played by  importers  or  agents  in  any  new  lines. 

PERU 

As  compared  to  the  first  seven  months  of  1930,  the  overseas  imports  through 
the  port  of  Callao  for  the  period  January-July,  1931,  decreased  by  84,531  metric 
tons,  or  about  33  per  cent.  Exports  decreased  by  29,628  tons  and  much  the 
same  percentage.  Ordinarily  Callao,  the  port  for  Lima,  accounts  for  from  65 
to  70  per  cent  of  Peru's  total  imports,  although  not  such  an  important  export 
centre,  and  such  a  decrease  affords  an  excellent  index  to  present  trade  conditions 
in  this  territory.  The  one  bright  spot  was  an  increase  in  this  period  in  the  imports 
of  wheat  by  20,000  tons,  but  general  merchandise  decreased  by  30,000  tons, 
cement  by  9,000,  railway  sleepers  by  5,000,  coke  by  2,000,  and  rice  and  con- 
densed milk  by  1,000  metric  tons  each.  Wheat,  in  fact,  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  according  to  tables  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Lima  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  accounted  for  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  overseas  tonnage 
disembarked  at  Callao,  timber  and  lumber  each  for  15  per  cent,  coal  for  8  per 
cent,  and  miscellaneous  cargo  for  over  21  per  cent.  The  total  overseas  import 
tonnage  for  the  period  was  147,029  metric  tons. 

The  principal  export  decreases  were:  lead  bars,  11,000  tons;  zinc  concen- 
trates, 8,500  tons;  vanadium,  4,700  tons;  general  cargo,  3,000  tons;  and  scrap 
iron,  2,000  tons.  The  mining  industry  generally,  due  to  low  world  prices,  especi- 
ally for  copper,  is  finding  it  difficult  to  continue  operations.  The  principal 
copper  producer  is  running  on  very  short  time,  and  production  has  been  severely 
curtailed,  which  has  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  unemployment.  The 
same  applies  to  the  second  largest  mining  company,  which  in  addition  is  now 
debating  the  advisability  of  closing  down  operations  entirely,  due  to  a  stated 
lack  of  water,  but  undoubtedly  also  to  the  low  price  of  metals.  If  carried  out, 
such  a  suspension  will  aggravate  present  unemployment  and  affect  seriously  the 
commercial  life  of  the  district,  A  recent  strike  of  employees  in  the  oilfields  of 
the  International  Petroleum  Company  has  resulted  in  rioting  and  the  necessity 
of  calling  in  troops  to  quell  the  disorder.  Similar  strikes  have  recently  occurred 
in  Lima  among  the  public  transport  section,  the  post  office,  and  the  telephone 
employees,  and  it  is  now  rumoured  that  an  agreement  for  a  general  strike  has 
been  made  by  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  country. 

The  elections  are  due  on  October  11,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  President  wit!) 
the  full  support  of  the  dependable  elements  in  the  country  will  be  elected.  A 
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stable,  strong  government,  having  the  backing  of  the  people,  will  go  far  to 
normalize  conditions  in  this  territory.  Trade  for  the  past  year  has  been  seri- 
ously depressed,  but  this  in  itself  will  make  for  healthier,  sounder  commerce 
when  it  begins  to  revive.  The  doubtful  elements  will  have  been  mostly  wiped 
out,  leaving  those  with  which  trade  can  be  carried  on  with  confidence.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  a  most  careful  scrutiny  should  be  made  of  the  financial 
position  of  such  firms  as  demand  credit.  Some  of  these,  heretofore  good  for  all 
commitments,  do  not  warrant  credit  terms  at  present,  as  they  are  finding  great 
difficulty  in  making  collections  from  retailers,  and  have  a  great  many  virtually 
uncollectable  accounts  on  their  books.  The  next  two  months  in  Peru  will  be 
of  great  importance  both  politically  and  commercially,  as  by  the  end  of  that 
time  it  will  be  more  or  less  apparent  whether  the  country  is  to  settle  down  to 
realities,  to  accept  present  conditions,  and  to  do  their  best  to  improve  them. 

BOLIVIA 

The  severe  economic  crisis  in  Bolivia  continues  with  little  prospect  of  any 
immediate  improvement.  The  general  level  of  sales  is  very  low:  some  firms 
report  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  same  period  in  1930.  Few 
orders  are  being  placed,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  decrease  present 
stocks.  Little  or  no  interest  can  be  aroused  in  any  new  lines,  and  generally 
only  articles  of  immediate  necessity  are  being  imported.  As  about  90  per  cent 
of  Bolivia's  exports  is  composed  of  tin,  mostly  in  the  form  of  concentrates,  the 
low  world  price  of  this  metal  and  the  comparative  lack  of  demand  have  reacted 
most  unfavourably  on  Bolivian  industrial  activity.  The  decrease  in  tin  exports 
fluctuates  around  25  per  cent  less  than  in  1930.  Considerable  unemployment 
exists,  but  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Government  by  way  of  loans  to  create 
employment  in  public  works  of  various  kinds,  and  to  foster  mixed  farming  and 
agriculture  in  order  to  diminish  the  almost  total  dependence  of  Bolivian  pros- 
perity on  the  tin-mining  industry. 

ECUADOR 

Much  the  same  economic  conditions  exist  in  Ecuador  as  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  Only  staple  foodstuffs  and  articles  of  immediate  necessity  are  being 
imported.  Credit  is  being  severely  curtailed  by  the  banks  and  collections  are 
difficult  to  make.  No  one  is  showing  any  interest  in  new  lines,  few  orders  are 
being  placed,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  dispose  of  present  stocks.  No 
immediate  improvement  is  expected  until  world  prices  for  the  principal 
Ecuadorean  crops — cacao,  coffee,  and  rice — improve.  None  of  these  crops  this 
year  approached  the  level  of  either  quantity  or  quality  of  the  year  1930,  except 
coffee,  the  production  of  which  was  slightly  larger  but  of  poor  quality.  Unfavour- 
able w-eather,  plant  diseases,  very  low  prices,  and  lack  of  demand  combine  to 
result  in  a  poor  return  for  all  crops  in  1931.  Moreover,  Ecuador  must  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  returns  from  these  crops  as  there  is  no  other  activity  of 
much  importance  in  the  country. 

CUBAN   SEED  POTATO  MARKET 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  September  28,  1931. — Reports  from  Cuban  sources  in  Canada  have 
been  published  indicating  an  estimate  of  167,500  barrels  of  Government  certified 
"Bliss"  seed  as  available  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  export  to  Cuba, 
These  estimators  usually  multiply  the  acreage  by  100,  making  no  provision  for 
the  percentage  that  fails  to  pass  inspection.  Last  year  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment certified  "Bliss"  was  stated  to  be  insufficient  for  Cuban  requirements,  and 
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some  seed  not  Government  certified  was  admitted,  duty  free,  into  Cuba.  The 
statement  that  such  a  large  quantity  of  seed  is  available  this  year  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  price,  as  it  is  much  above  the- present  normal  requirements. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Canadians  in  Havana  that  this  increase  is  an  over- 
estimate, and  by  Cubans  here  that  the  standard  of  Government  inspection  had 
been  relaxed  to  admit  a  higher  percentage  of  disease.  If,  as  is  likely,  either 
or  both  of  these  statements  be  incorrect,  it  is  suggested  that,  as  early  as  possible 
next  year,  this  office  be  supplied  with  official  totals  of  quantities  and  varieties 
of  seed  passed  as  finally  inspected,  so  that  wide  local  publicity  may  be  given 
the  information  in  order  to  offset  rumours  of  over-production,  lax  certification 
and  the  like,  which  are  detrimental  to  our  trade  interests  here.  Arrivals  this 
year  have  all  been  in  good  condition  and  better  than  those  of  last  year. 

SEED  PRICES 

The  seed  market  opened  with  a.  few  advance  sales  made  at  $5  per  barrel, 
c.i.f.  Havana,  but  rapidly  fell  to  to-day's  price  of  around  $3.25.  Buyers  seem 
to  be  holding  off  for  $3  for  "Bliss  Triumph,"  and  indications  are  that  they  will 
get  it,  as  there  is  considerable  competition  between  sellers  and  much  pro- 
crastination amongst  buyers  and  growers.  There  have  been  no  sales  of  white 
stock  yet  for  the  second  Cuban  crop,  but  whites  are  expected  here  in  about 
three  weeks'  time.  Quotations  are  around  1^  cents  per  pound  in  bags.  Some 
of  the  larger  growers  have  been  asking  for  90-days'  credit  terms,  but  no  one 
has  given  it  this  year,  so  far  as  can  be  learned. 

PLANTINGS 

Plantings  should  be  general  about  the  middle  of  October.  For  the  past 
three  weeks  heavy  rains  have  been  prevalent  here,  and  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  get  much  land  ready.  A  few  have  planted  some  small  locally  grown 
"seed"  potatoes,  which  have  been  put  in  the  ground  uncut,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  yield  will  amount  to  anything.  Some  of  these  small  farmers,  having 
no  money  nor  credit,  were  reduced  to  trying  this  experiment.  Plantings  this 
year  will  be  considerably  short  of  last  year's  when  about  200,000  barrels  (the 
total  for  both  crops)  were  put  in  the  ground  in  Cuba,  Estimates  of  the  shortage 
for  this  year  vary  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  that  amount.  Plantings  will  prob- 
ably be  spread  over  a  longer  period  in  an  effort  to  steady  the  supply  for  the 
local  market.  Early  plantings,  to  catch  the  New  York  market,  are  still  favoured, 
but  must  take  the  risk  of  the  rainy  season  and  possible  hurricanes.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  diminished  planting  this  year  is  the  fact  that  nearly  everyone 
lost  money  last  year  in  growing  potatoes;  there  never  had  been  such  a  damp 
and  generally  unfavourable  growing  season,  Early  blight  was  very  prevalent, 
and  some  farmers  reported  bad  seed  and  many  other  troubles.  This  year  the 
stringent  financial  and  credit  situation  here,  the  unsettled  world  trade  outlook, 
the  present  low  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities,  the  impoverished  consumers 
and  past  experiences,  all  tend  to  restrict  plantings.  Profits  should,  however,  be 
greater  because  of  the  longer  period  of  high  duty  and  the  lessened  plantings. 
In  that  case  the  future  prospects  for  seed  would  be  much  brighter. 

SUMMER  SUPPLIES 

This  year  will  see  a  continuation  of  the  Government  scheme  for  shutting 
out  spring  and  summer  imports.  While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  was  a 
costly  and  unsuccessful  experiment  last  year,  its  sponsors  contend  that  on 
account  of  rains  and  bad  refrigeration  it  did  not  get  a  fair  trial,  and  that  this 
year  will  be  a  fairer  test.  The  high  import  duties,  therefore,  will  remain  as 
they  are  now,  with  free  certified  seed  only  from  September  15  to  March  15. 
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Pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  by  importers  to  revert  to 
the  old  duties,  but  their  efforts  are  not  likely  to  succeed  unless  this  year's  crop 
i-  also  a  financial  failure.  Importers  are  (despite  the  wording  of  the  law)  still 
permitted  to  furnish  a  bond  instead  of  cash  for  the  amount  of  the  duty  to 
guarantee  that  the  seed,  which  enters  duty  free,  will  be  actually  planted  and 
not  soli  I  as  table  stock.  The  shortage  of  ready  money  and  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  getting  re-imbursement  from  the  Government  tend  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  put  the  law  in  force  at  present. 

GENERAL 

Canadian  seed  is  almost  universally  used  here  now,  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  retain  this  market.  As  the  table  trade  decreases,  so  should  the  seed 
business  progress.  The  heavy  local  growing  has  resulted  in  the  more  general 
use  of  potatoes  whereas  formerly  it  was  confined  to  the  towns  and  cities.  Now 
that  they  have  found  favour  throughout  the  island,  they  may  become  a  staple 
foodstuff,  displacing  rice,  yams  and  other  local  vegetables,  at  present  largely 
consumed  in  the  country  districts.  The  price  to  Canadian  growers  is  admittedly 
low.  but  should  improve  as  conditions  become  more  normal.  The  maintenance 
of  the  good  reputation  for  Canadian  seed  in  this  market  should,  therefore,  be  a 
primary  consideration. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England,  who  will  be  in  Montreal  from  October  6 
to  20;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Sub- 
joined are  the  dates  of  the  itineraries  of  Messrs.  Strong  and  Palmer  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Strong 

"Windsor  (Waikerville)  . .  Oct.  15  Vancouver  (New  West- 
minster, Victoria  and 
Vernon)  Nov.    2  to  14 

Mr.  Palmer 

Brandon  Oct.  12  Toronto  Oct.  19  to  31 

Winnipeg  Oct.  13  and  14 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  specifications. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 2,000  carbon  diaphragms;  200  head  receivers,  to 
specification  (tenders  dose  December  8). 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


Argentine  Tariff  Amendments 

It  has  been  announced  that  effective  September  21,  1931,  Argentina  has 
increased  the  import  duties  on  a  wide  range  of  products.  Some  of  the  in- 
creases are  made  by  raising  the  official  tariff  valuations  of  the  goods  and 
others  by  increasing  the  rate  of  duty.  In  a  few  cases  both  official  valuations 
and  rates  of  duty  have  been  increased. 

The  following  table,  subject  to  correction  on  receipt  of  the  official  decree, 
shows  old  and  new  duties  on  some  goods  of  interest  to  Canada.  Most  of 
these  duties  are  arrived  at  by  applying  an  ad  valorem  rate  to  the  official  valua- 
tions and  include  surtaxes  established  by  a  law  of  November  29,  1923,  applic- 
able to  both  former  and  new  rates.  The  Argentine  peso  (100  centavos),  sub- 
ject to  fluctuation,  is  now  the  equivalent  of  about  60  cents  in  Canadian  money. 
The  kilogram  equals  2-204  pounds. 

Former  New 
Duty  Duty 
Per  Kg.  Per  Kg. 

White  and  coloured  wrapping  paper  weighing  up  to  25 

grams  per  square  metre   10 . 896  centavos       12.8  centavos 

Paper  lor  printing  books,  and  white  writing  paper  other 

than  in  pads  or  blocks   4.23  centavos         7.68  centavos 

Writing  paper  in  pads  or  blocks   4.23  centavos        9 .216  centavos 

Wallpaper,  common,  coloured   12.8     centavos       15.36  centavos 

Wallpaper,  imitating  cloth,  not  gilded   51.2     centavos       76.8  centavos 

Wallpaper,  imitating  cloth,  gilt,  silvered  or  bronzed..   ..     92.16  centavos         1.28  pesos 
Paper  and  cards  for  writing,  in  boxes,  with  envelopes 

to  match   30.08  centavos       45.12  centavos 

Complete  accumulators  for  automobiles   10.24  centavos       15.36  centavos 

Each  Each 

Hand  and  table  sewing  machines,  with  not  more  than  one 

case   Free  1.052  pesos 

Per  Kg.  Per  Kg. 

Zinc  in  ingots  and  bars   0.72  centavos         1 . 728  centavos 

Zinc  in  plain  sheets  of  greater  thickness  than  Xo.  4  ..  ..       0.88  centavos        2 .992  centavos 

Sardines    2.0     centavos       12.8  centavos 

Smoked  herrings,  in  kegs   1.6     centavos         8.49  centavos 

Smoked  herrings,  in  boxes   2.4     centavos       13.36  centavos 

Fish  in. brine  or  pressed  ,   7.68  centavos       14.18  centavos 

Cheese    52.24  centavos       79.48  centavos 

Malt   0.96  centavos         1 . 36  centavos 

Dried  fruit,  in  cases,  tins,  or  packets   14.74  centavos       20.99  centavos 

Other  goods  affected  by  the  decree  include  furniture,  needles,  scales,  augers, 
padlocks,  household  articles  of  iron,  cotton  thread,  brushes,  wheels  of  iron, 
switchboards,  telephones,  electrolitic  copper,  copper  wire  and  cable,  tiles,  car- 
pets, some  textiles  and  clothing,  gloves,  toilet  waters,  soap,  shaving  cream, 
tooth  paste,  walking  sticks,  hand  bags,  leather  cigar  cases,  leather  valises, 
imitation  jewellery,  sporting  goods,  razors,  certain  chemicals  and  drugs,  rice, 
olives,  spices,  mushrooms,  dates,  figs,  raisins,  oysters,  beer,  vinegar,  tomato 
paste,  tobacco,  turpentine,  paints  in  paste,  powder  or  liquid. 


,     Increase  of  Cuban  Duties  on  Knitted  Goods  and  Cast  Iron  Pipes 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Havana,  advises  under 
date  of  September  24  that  a  Cuban  Presidential  decree  signed  on  September 
10,  and  effective  on  September  11,  1931,  increased  the  Cuban  duties  on  knit 
goods,  and  also  on  iron  piping,  which  is  in  the  course  of  being  manufactured  for 
the  first  time  in  Cuba  by  the  Compania  Fundicion  Nacional,  S.A.,  a  firm  in 
San  Jose  de  las  Lajas,  Havana  Province.  These  increases  are  in  furtherance  of 
the  Government  policy  of  encouraging  all  local  industries  by  means  of  the  tariff. 
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The  old  and  new  duties  under  the  Cuban  General  tariff,  which  is  applic- 
able to  imports  from  Canada,  are  as  follows: — 

Former  New 
General  General 
Tariff  Tariff 
Per  Kg.  Per  Kg. 


Stockings,  socks,  gloves  and  other  small  articles  of  plain 

work  or  single  stitch,  of  cotton   $1.00  $2.00 

Stockings,  socks,  gloves  and  other  small  articles  of  fine  work 

or  double  stitch,  of  cotton   $1.30  $2.60 

Ad  val.  Ad  val. 

Men's  and  women's  underclothing,  including  stockings  and 

knit  articles  in  general  of  silk  or  artificial  silk   60%  100% 

Per  Kg.  Per  Kg. 

Cast  iron  pipes,  having  a  diameter  of  6  inches  or  less,  (not 
coated  nor  ornamented  with  any  other  metal  or  porce- 
lain, neither  turned  nor  polished)   $1.25  $2.50 

Pipes  joints  and  other  fittings,  of  cast  iron,  (not  coated 
nor  ornamented  with   any  other   metal  or  porcelain, 

neither  turned  nor  polished)   $1.50  $3.00 


Kilogram  equals  2.204  pounds. 

The  United  States  receives  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  of  the  foregoing 
duties  on  knitted  goods  and  25  per  cent  on  pipes  and  fittings. 

On  cotton  knitted  goods,  openworked  or  embroidered,  and  on  knitted 
goods  of  silk  or  artificial  silk,  there  is  in  addition  to  the  duties  quoted  above 
a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty.  On  other  cotton  knitted  goods  and  on 
pipes  and  fittings  there  is  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

Irish  Free  State  Proposed  Tariff  on  Pig  Products 

JOHN   H.  ENGLISH,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Dublin,  September  17,  1931.— Notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Government 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  that  public  hearings  are  to  be  held  shortly  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  Dublin,  on  the  desirability  of  imposing  a  customs  tariff  on  bacon, 
hams,  and  other  pig  products  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State.  Those  inter- 
ested may  bring  their  claims  for  or  against  the  proposed  tariff  before  the  com- 
mission. 

At  the  present  time  bacon  and  other  pork  products  enter  the  Irish  Free 
State  free  of  customs  duty.   Total  imports  are  as  follows: — 


1930  1929 

Cwt.             £  Cwt.  £ 

Bacon  and  ham                                373.107       1.644,902  359.886  1.627.094 

Pigs'  heads                                        75,102           94,954  56.013  75.184 

Other  pork  meat                               29,142           65.600  29.369  73.201 


Most  of  the  imports  of  bacon  originated  in  Poland,  Denmark,  Holland,  the 
United  States,  and  Northern  Ireland,  while  in  1930  Canada  supplied  only  1,964 
cwt.  valued  at -£8,651. 

St.  Kitts  Prohibits  Importation  Tear  Gas  Pistols 

By  Order  in  Council  of  August  27,  1931,  the  colony  of  Saint  Christopher 
(St.  Kitts)  and  Nevis,  British  West  Indies,  prohibits  the  importation  of  tear 
gas  pistols. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  5 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  5,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  28,  1931  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  end  in 

g  Week  ending 

Bank  R 

September 

28    October  5 

Australia  

 Pound 

4.8666 

$4.1514 

$3.1093 



.1407 

.1554 

.1601 

10 

.1390 

.1548 

.1591 

2* 

.0072 

.0079 

.0082 

Czechoslovakia 

.0328 

.0338 

Denmark  

.2680 

.2328 

.2508 

6 

.0252 

.0279 

.0287 

7* 

.0392 

.0437 

.0449 

2 

.2382 

2636 

2650 

g 

4! 8666 

4.2846 

4^3861 

6 

Greece  

.0130 

.0142 

.0147 

12 

Holland  

.4020 

.4423 

.4579 

3 

.1749 

.1611 

8 

Italy  

.0526 

.0571 

.0585 

7 

.  1930 

.0201 

n 

Norway  

.2680 

.2442 

.2508 

8 

1.0805 

.5016 

7 

Roumania  . . 

.0060 

.0066 

.0067 

8 

n 

.1001 

.0102 

.2680 

.2675 

.2622 

8 

.1930 

.2171 

.2236 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.110 

1.1400 

H 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.2697 

.6042 

.1196 

.0638 

.0609 

Chile  

.1217 

.1340 

.1377 

7 

.9733 

1.0711 

1.1101 

7 

.4985 

.5467 

.5615 

6-7 

Peru  

 Sol 

.40 

.3085 

.3192 

7 

.  1930 

.1864 

.1915 

1.0342 

.4412 

.4531 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.1026 

Hongkong  . . 

 Dollar 

.2786 

.2627 

.3650 

.4002 

.4111 

8 

 Yen 

.4985 

.5480 

.5629 

5.11 

.4020 

.4440 

.4580 

 Tael 

.3607 

.3591 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4967 

.5101 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.  6229 

.5343 

 $1 

Barbados  

 $ 

1.013 

 $ 

4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

.  0392 

.4376 

.4491 

.0392 

.4376 

.4491 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9943 

4.5082 

4.4985 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.);  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2054.  Boxed  Apples. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
shipper  of  boxed  apples.  Replies  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B. 
Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2055.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Bremen,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  dried  fruits. 

2056.  Flavouring  Essences  and  Colours. — Manufacturer  of  confectionery  in  Jamaica 
would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flavouring  essences  and 
colours. 

2057.  Salt  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Santo  Domingo  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  salt  fish,  codfish,  etc.,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2058.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Bremen,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  fish,  such  as  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobsters.  , 

2059.  Canned  Salmon. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
packer  of  canned  salmon.  C.i.f.  prices  and  full  information  should  be  sent  to  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2080.  Canned  Lobster.' — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
packer  of  canned  lobster.  C.i.f.  prices  and  full  information  should  be  sent  to  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

Miscellaneous 

2061.  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  newsprint  and  writing  and  wrapping  paper,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2062.  Fibreboard. — A  North  of  England  manufacturer  of  wooden  boxes  and  cases  wisheb 
to  receive  Canadian  offers  on  fibreboard. 

2063.  Fibreboard  Sheets. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  quotations  on  fibreboard 
sheets  suitable  for  manufacturing  into  tinplate  containers.  Quotations  per  1.000  square 
inches,  c.i.f.  Swansea,  are  required.  Samples  and  specifications  on  application  to  Depart- 
ment. 

2064.  General  Sanitary  Ware.— A  North  of  England  firm  of  sanitary  ware  distributors 
wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-grade  sanitary  seats  and  up-to- 
date  sanitary  fittings  of  all  kinds.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

2065.  Alkali. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  alkali  chemicals.  Full  particulars  should  be  sent  to  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2066.  Pipe. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  galvanized  and  black  iron  gas  and  small  size  piping.  Full  particulars 
should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2067.  Machines  and  Appliances;  Raw  Materials. — An  agent  in  Hannover,  Germany, 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  machines  and  appliances, 
also  raw  materials  ror  the  rubber,  cable,  soap,  automobile,  and  mining  industries. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6;  Montrose,  Nov.  12 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Grey  County,  Oct.  26;  Hada  County,  Nov.  14 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Oct.  17 ;  Kastalia,  Nov.  14 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;   Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— How  Head,  Oct.  26;  Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  20—both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Bochum,  Oct.  21;  Augsburg,  Nov.  4 — both  Hamburg-American  and 
North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Oct.  18;  Frode,  Nov.  15* — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line;  Korsholm,  Oct.  22;  Ragnhildsholm,  Oct.  31 — both  Swedish- American 
Line  (also  call  at  Gothenburg  and  Helsingfors,  Finland). 

To  Glasgow. — Sularia,  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  13;  Athenia,  Oct.  23;  Letitia,  Nov.  6— all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Oct.  16;   Cairnglen,  Nov.  13 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  13 — all 
Canadian  Pacific ;  Bochum,  Oct.  21 ;  Augsburg,  Nov.  4 — both  Hamburg- American  and 
North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  15;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  23:  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Oct.  30;  Montclare,  Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Oct.  24;  Doric,  Nov. 
7 — both  White  Star;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line.  Oct.  15. 

To  London.— Beaverdale,  Oct.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30;  Beaver- 
ford, Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  .  Aurania,  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  13;  Ausonia,  Oct.  23; 
Ascania,  Oct.  30;  Alaunia,  Nov.  6 — all  Cunard  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line, 
Oct.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  15;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  22;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Oct.  29;   Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  5 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Oct.  16;  Cairnross,  Oct.  30;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  13-- 
all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam.— Kings  County,  Oct.  19;  Evanger,  Oct.  29;  Lista,  Nov.  14— all  County 
Line. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  Oct.  26;   Hada  County,  Nov.  14 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hull. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  23;   Cairnvalona,  Nov.  6 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Oct.  23  ;  Valfiorita,  Nov.  12: — both  Llo3^d 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Oct.  17;  Colborne, 
Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Yin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Oct.  14;  Marie  Horn, 
Oct.  29 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica j — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  16. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  22, 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National. 
Oct.  31. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports: — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line, 
Oct.  17;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Natnonal,  Oct.  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon.—iHansi,  Oct.  15  and  29;  Fleurus,  Oct.  23 
(also  calls  at  North  Sydney) — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Rosalind,  Furness- 
Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  17  and  31. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Oct.  14  and  28;  North  Voyageur,  Oct.  19  and 
Nov.  2— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Toronto 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-M  iquelon. —Cobot  Tower,  Newfoundland  -'Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  22  (also  calls  at  Newfoundland  South  Coast  ports). 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  3— both  Furness  Line; 
Nubian.  Oct.  14;  Mercian,  Oct.  28;  Darian,  Nov.  11— all  Leyland  Line;  Manchester  Mer- 
chant, .Manchester  Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Manche  ster. — Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  12;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  19— both  Man- 
chester Line;   Nubian,  Oct.  14;   Mercian,  Oct.  28;  Darian,  Nov.  11 — all  Leyland  Line. 

To  Loudon. — London  Corporation,  Oct.  19;  London  Citizen,  Nov.  2 — both  Furness 
Line;  Minnetonka,  Oct.  12;  Minnewaska,  Oct.  26;  Missouri,  Nov.  3— all  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line:   Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  9. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Oct.  30;  Gripsholm,  Nov.  12 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Westernland,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  22;  Pennland,  Nov.  8— both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Havre. — Minnetonka,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Oct.  12;  Westernland,  Oct.  25  and 
Nov.  22;   Minnewaska,  Oct.  26;  Pennland,  Nov.  8 — ^all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  Oct.  13  and  27;  Silvia,  Oct.  20  and  Nov.  3  and  17;  Rosa- 
lind, Oct.  20— <all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  10 
—both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  15  and  29  (also 
rails  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports);  Farnorth,  Farquhar  Line,  Oct.  17  (also  calls 
at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  13;  Lady  Nelson.  Oct.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  22. 

To  Kingston,  Nassau,  Hamilton  and  Belize. — Cavelier,  Oct.  19;  Cathcart,  Nov.  2  (also 
calls  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti) — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Oct.  14  and  Nov.  11;  Calabria,  Oct.  28 — both  Pickford  & 
Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Oct.  19; 
Marie  Horn,  Nov.  3 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  14  and  28. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-cs-Saiaar,i, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Keelung,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Oct.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  19. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Harboe  Jensen,  Oct.  17  and  31 ;  I.  K.  Ward,  Oct.  24 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Modavia,  Oct.  28;  Gregalia,  Nov.  11 — both  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow) ;  Steel  Voyager,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth), 
Nov.  2;  Trojan  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  11.  . 

To  London,  Hull  and  Hamburg. — Gothic  Star  (also  calls  at  Newcastle),  Oct.  15;  Fresno 
Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  Oct.  17;  Doric  Star  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam), 
Oct.  24 — all  American  Mail  Line. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Oct.  21. 

To  London  and  Middlesbrough. — Pajala,  Canadian-American  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southampton: — Royal  Star,  Oct.  18;  Viking  Star  (also  calls 
at  Havre),  Oct.  28 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle. — Gothic  Star.  Oct.  ICS; 
Tacoma  Star,  Oct.  31 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet,  Oct.  17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru.^Golden  Coast,  Oct.  In; 
Golden  Eagle,  Oct.  29— both  Dingwall,  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  27. 

To  Osaka,  Nogova,  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Tohsei  Miaru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.. 
Oct.  22. 
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To  Shanghai. — Ravnaas,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Oct.  12. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Empire  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 
To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. — Villanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Oct.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hongkong.— Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila—Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki),  Oct.  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Nov.  7— both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Olympia  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong  and  Shanghai),  Oct.  12;  Everett  (does  not 
call  at  Manila  or  Hongkong),  Oct.  26;  Tlacoma  (calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not 
at  Shanghai),  Nov.  12— all  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghaii — Heian  Maru,  Oct.  15;  Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  8  (also 
call  at  Hongkong  and  Osaka) — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  (also  calls  at  Osaka),  Oct.  27. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Diana, 
American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Nov.  11;  Aorangi,  Dec.  4 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Salawati,  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Duncdin. — (Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at 
Timaru),  Oct.  15;  Golden  Cross,  Nov.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.; 
Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Soidhampto7i  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  Oct.  12;  Narenta, 
Oct.  19;  Delftdyk,  Oct.  25;  Nebraska,  Nov.  9;  Loch  Goil,  Nov.  22^all  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg  j — Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Nictheroy,  Nov.  2— 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Knuto  Nelson,  Oct.  13;  George  Washington,  Nov. 
5 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian^  Baltic 
and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  Oct.  17;  Pacific  Reliance,  Oct.  31 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13;  Tacoma,  Oct. 
20 — both  Hamburg-American  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  at  Hamburg  to 
Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Levant,  Black  Sea  and  African  ports,  and  at  Cristobel 
to  West  and  North  Coast  of  South  America). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Johnson  Line,  Oct.  16 
and  Nov.  7. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Oct.  21 ; 
California,  Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15 — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment 
to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Oct.  17;  Winnipeg,  Oct. 
30 ;  Wisconsin,  Nov.  12 — all  French  Line. 

To  Havre,  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Parana,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
Nov.  16. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  13;  Taranger,  Oct.  28 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line  (will  also  call  at  other 
East  Coast  South  American  ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos.' — West  Mahwah,  Oct.  15;  West  Camargo, 
Oct.  30 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line, 
Oct.  24. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — 
Oakworth,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25; 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cusseta  (also  calls 
at  Algoa  Bay),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  October-November. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  "Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (10JO).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

rommercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies; 
New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Vene- 
zuela. (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies:  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Contincnt  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Prading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly, 
lrade  (Internal),  Pricese  -ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deiposii 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Gaixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obraipia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  Nontih 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  MSnckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Phil  ippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East 
Calcuitfta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Canadian) : 
and  44  Ann  Stivet.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Mamnouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-^bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

f.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.C.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

S.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— <Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.   Cable  address,  Cantr acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracorn. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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DISCOUNT  ON  CANADIAN  DOLLAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  cables  under 
date  of  October  10  that  the  Canadian  dollar  is  currently  quoted  in  South  Africa 
at  12 J  per  cent  discount.  At  this  rate  of  exchange,  he  explains  that  Canadian 
exporters  enjoy  a  marked  competitive  advantage  over  their  American  and  some 
of  their  continental  rivals. 

In  view  of  this  depreciation  of  Canadian  currency,  however,  he  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Canadian  exporters  should  adjust  their  selling  commissions  to 
protect  their  South  African  agents. 

EXCHANGE   SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
cables  under  date  October  10  as  follows: 

"  The  improved  position  of  the  exchange  markets  due  to  the  absence  of 
foreign  cover  has  resulted  in  the  issue  of  a  decree,  dated  the  7th  instant,  extend- 
ing for  sixty  days  the  due  dates  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  due  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1931,  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  cover  foreign  collections  during 
the  past  thirty  days.  Exporters  should  consult  the  head  office  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  or  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  before  shipping." 
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STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  FROM  CANADIAN  ATLANTIC  PORTS  TO  CUBA 

The  Canadian  National  Steamships,  Limited,  Montreal,  have  announced 
that  the  ss.  Canadian  Fanner  is  expected  to  leave  Montreal  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 25  for  Cuba  with  general  cargo. 

The  ship,  an  oil-burner,  is  3,777  tons  dead  weight,  251  feet  long,  with  four 
lower  holds  and  four  'tween  deck  compartments,  having  an  estimated  cargo 
space  of  175,000  cubic  feet.  She  is  equipped  adequately  for  the  transportation 
of  apples  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  for  general  cargo  of  any  kind. 

The  vessel  is  due  to  arrive  in  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ,  about  November  28, 
Summerside  on  December  1,  Halifax  on  December  4,  and  should  reach  Havana 
about  December  12. 

Canadian  exporters  shipping  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  should  welcome  this 
news.  Firms  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  space  for  this  sailing  should  com- 
municate, without  delay,  with  the  Canadian  National  Steamships,  384  St.  James 
street,  Montreal. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  October  1,  1931. — No  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
commercial  situation  in  Mexico  since  publication  of  the  report  dated  July  1, 
1931  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1432,  dated  July  11,  1931).  In 
fact,  the  passing  of  the  new  monetary  law  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1435,  dated  August  1,  1931)  has  introduced  an  additional  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  the  financial  situation. 

provisions  of  the  new  monetary  law 

The  monetary  law  referred  to  was  passed  on  July  25,  1931,  and  contained 
among  others  the  following  provisions: — 

(1)  The  unit  of  the  currency  system  will  be  the  "peso,"  which  is  the  equivalent  of  75 
centigrams  of  pure  gold. 

(2)  The  currency  circulating  in  the  country  shall  be : — 
(a)  Bank  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Mexico. 

(6)  The  silver  "  peso  "  of  a  minted  value  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  October  27, 

1919;  and 
(c)  Fractional  currency. 

(3)  Bank  notes  of  the  Blank  of  Mexico  shall  be  of  voluntary  acceptance. 

(4)  The  silver  "peso  "  shall  become  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

(5)  Silver  currency  of  10,  20,  and  50  centavos  shall  be  legal  tender  up  to  a  value  of 
twenty  "  pesos." 

(6)  Bronze  currency  shall  be  legal  tender  up  to  the  limit  of  two  "  pesos," 

(7)  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  offices  shall  receive  the  said  moneys  to  any  amount. 

(8)  The  coinage  of  silver  "  pesos  "  is  absolutely  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties. 

(9)  A  reserve  shall  be  established  to  protect  expenses  or  losses  incurred  on  account  of 
foreign  exchange  operations. 

(10)  The  coinage  of  gold  currency  shall  be  suspended,  which  shall  cease  to  be  legal 
tender. 

(11)  The  free  importation  and  exportation  of  gold  is  permitted,  either  as  coinage  or 
bullion. 

(12)  Banks  shall  pay  gold  deposits  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent  their  value  in  gold,  and 
the  remainder  in  silver. 

(13)  Two-peso  silver  coins,  known  as  "  centenarios,"  will  be  exchanged  for  coins  of  one 
peso  within  a  period  of  six  months. 

(14)  There  shall  be  formed  a  "Junta  Central  Bancaria  "  (Central  Banking  Committee), 
composed  of  a  representative  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  and  five  representatives  appointed  by 
other  institutions. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  LAW 

Thus  Mexico  was  put  on  a  purely  silver  basis.  The  immediate  results  were 
a  fall  in  the  dollar  exchange  rate  to  3  from  the  previously  "  pegged  "  rate  of 
2-55,  with  a  later  fall  to  4;  this  rate  was  reached  on  August  1,  and  again  on 
August  5.  In  the  interval  between  July  25  and  these  dates  there  was  a  run  on 
the  local  banks,  and  one  institution  was  forced  to  close  its  doors.  Gold  cur- 
rency immediately  disappeared  from  circulation  and  was  exported  from  the 
country  in  large  quantities;  deposits  were  also  withdrawn  from  the  banks  for 
hoarding  purposes. 

The  regulation  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  gold  deposits  (see  No.  12  above) 
had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  merchants  and  others  holding  such  deposits,  as  it 
involved  an  immediate  loss  of  some  10  per  cent  on  such  cash  assets.  Importers, 
however,  who  had  contracted  for  payment  in  dollars,  and  were  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  gold,  were  affected  much  more  severely,  suffering  losses  of  at  least  25 
per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  100  dollars  payable  in  New  York 
or  Montreal,  required  204  gold  pesos  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  monetary  law. 
After  the  passage  of  the  monetary  law,  debtors  were  legally  entitled  to  settle 
their  accounts  with  silver  money,  and  thus  could  pay  204  pesos  silver  in  settle- 
ment of  the  same  account  ;  whereas  the  importer  required  300  pesos  or  more  to 
purchase  the  draft  for  100  dollars,  depending  on  the  exchange  rate  of  the  day. 

A  large  number  of  important  firms,  and  more  especially  acceptance  cor- 
porations, were  thus  disastrously  affected  by  the  new  law.  Such  firms  had  obli- 
gations payable  in  dollars,  and  debts  due  to  them  in  gold  pesos;  when  these 
latter  were  converted  into  silver,  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations; 
consequently  many  firms  were  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

NEW  TAXATION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

A  further  influence  upon  the  commercial  situation  was  the  incidence  of  new 
taxation,  which  was  imposed  to  cover  an  expected  deficit  of  some  eighty  mil- 
lions of  pesos  in  the  budget.   The  new  taxes  were  as  follows: — 

(1)  One  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  commerce  and  industry. 

(2)  Income  tax  doubled. 

(3)  Additional  excise  taxes  upon  beer. 

(4)  Two  per  cent  upon  freight  receipts  of  public  automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 

(5)  Five  per  cent  upon  passenger  receipts  of  public  automobile  and  motor  trucks. 

(6)  Increases  upon  receipts  of  railway  companies. 

(7)  Five  per  cent  upon  gross  receipts  of  match  factories. 

(8)  Ten  per  cent  upon  gross  receipts  of  mineral  water  factories. 

(9)  Increases  in  the  tobacco  tax. 

The  first-mentioned4  tax  is  based  upon  the  gross  turnover  of  all  manufactur- 
ers, traders,  etc.,  during  the  year  1930,  and  to  that  extent  many  taxpayers  claim 
it  is  retroactive.  It  is  stated  that  numerous  firms  made  no  profit  during  1930, 
and  must  therefore  provide  the  money  to  pay  this  tax  out  of  capital.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  profits  were  small  in  comparison  to  the  turnover,  the  tax  con- 
verts itself  into  a  prohibitive  levy  upon  income.  Where  this  additional  burden 
has  been  added  to  losses  consequent  upon  the  new  monetary  law,  merchants 
find  themselves  in  an  extremely  difficult  position,  and  many  may  be  forced  into 
liquidation. 

As  an  example,  one  large  trader  is  said  to  have  had  a  turnover  of  some 
five  million  pesos  in  1930,  but  suffered  a  loss  on  his  trading  during  the  year. 
The  conversion  of  the  currency  meant  additional  losses  as  explained  above,  yet 
in  spite  of  this  fact  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  some  50.000  pesos  in  taxation  upon 
the  transactions  which  had  already  involved  him  in  two  previous  losses. 
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IMPORT  SITUATION 

With  regard  to  imports,  it  was  already  known  that  these  had  suffered  a 
substantial  decrease  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  afterwards  transpired 
thai  this  decrease  amounted  to  38  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  similar  period 
of  1930;  this  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent  in  exports,  as  will 
be  scon  by  the  following  figures:  — 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Pesios 
First  Six  Months  of  Imports  Exports 

1931   $116,631  $177,703 

1930    188,773  271,929 

1929    175,709  270,537 

1928    172,876  312,079 

The  depreciation  of  the  currency  has  acted  as  a  check  upon  imports,  and 
in  fact  forms  an  additional  barrier  equal  to  an  import  duty  of  50  per  cent. 
This,  added  to  a  public  campaign  designed  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
national  products,  and  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  has  further 
restricted  the  import  trade,  and  it  may  be  prophesied  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence that  imports  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  fall  at  least  50  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1930. 

MOVEMENT  OF  EXCHANGE 

The  course  of  exchange  during  the  period  under  review  has  presented  some 
unusual  features.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  silver  peso  (which  was 
the  only  form  of  currency  in  circulation),  having  no  gold  reserve  to  support  it, 
would  fall  to  a  value  closely  approximating  its  bullion  value  (some  10  cents 
Canadian  currency  with  silver  at  28  cents  per  ounce).  This,  however,  did  not 
happen,  and  after  the  drop  to  4  pesos  to  the  dollar  (United  States  currency)  on 
August  5  it  gradually  rose  until  a  week  later  it  was  fairly  steady  at  3-15.  Since 
that  date  the  rate  has  fluctuated  slightly  but  with  a  tendency  to  firmness,  and 
now  stands  at  2-85.  For  purposes  of  invoicing,  the  stating  of  equivalents  in 
dollars,  etc.,  the  Government  has  decreed  that  the  rate  used  shall  be  an  arbitrary 
one  of  3  pesos  to  the  dollar. 

The  firmness  of  the  silver  peso  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  but  the 
reasonable  explanation  is  that  it  is  a  normal  result  of  supply  and  demand.  Dol- 
lars are  said  to  be  offered  freely  by  firms  such  as  mining  companies,  oil  com- 
panies, and  foreign  branches  of  railway  companies,  who  receive  payment  for 
much  of  their  products  and  services  in  dollars,  but  require  pesos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  payrolls,  bills  for  local  supplies,  and  tax  payments.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mexican  pesos  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce,  partly  on  account 
of  hoarding,  in  anticipation  of  the  issue  of  paper  currency,  and  partly  on  account 
of  tax  payments,  which  have  not  yet  returned  to  circulation. 

Doubt  is  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  such  factors  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  comparatively  high  value  of  Mexican  currency  in  terms 
of  the  dollar.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  to 
support  the  claim  that  exchange  is  being  maintained  at  its  present  level  by 
artificial  means. 

BANKING 

With  regard  to  the  banking  situation,  loans  continue  to  be  rigidly  restricted, 
and  are  granted  only  in  special  cases  to  existing  debtors.  Deposits  have 
decreased,  since  the  passing  of  the  monetary  law,  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  influence  at  work  which  will  induce  the  public 
to  redeposit  their  funds  at  the  present  time;  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
expectation  that  paper  currency  may  be  issued  in  the  near  future — an  expecta- 
tion which  had  led  people  to  conceal  their  silver  currency  in  safety  deposit  boxes 
and  other  places.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  safety  deposit  boxes  are  now  unobtain- 
able in  at  least  some  banks. 
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With  the  loss  of  deposits,  combined  with  the  exchange  situation,  the  banks 
are  in  the  position  of  having  practically  no  funds  to  loan,  and  consequently 
complaints  are  made  in  every  direction  of  the  lack  of  the  usual  credit  facilities 
— in  fact,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  money  available  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  legitimate  trade  and  commerce. 

ADVICE  TO  EXPORTERS 

The  above  is  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day,  and  indeed  parallels  the  experi- 
ence of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  financial  crisis  reached  Mexico  at  a  later 
period  than  in  many  other  countries,  but  Mexico's  well-known  resiliency  to 
unfavourable  factors  may  enable  it  to  recover  at  an  earlier  date  than  other 
countries.  There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  next  few  months  will  con- 
stitute a  difficult  period  in  her  commercial  history.  In  the  meantime  exporters 
to  Mexico  should  follow  the  advice  previously  given  to  keep  themselves  in 
touch  with  the  situation,  and  more  particularly  to  adopt  such  precautions  in 
the  extension  of  credits  as  may  seem  warranted  in  individual  cases. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  recent  deprecia- 
tion of  Canadian  currency  in  terms  of  dollar  exchange  has  given  Canadian 
manufacturers  a  corresponding  advantage  over  nations  whose  currency  remains 
approximately  at  mint  par.  In  Mexico  this  advantage  is  equal,  at  present,  to 
about  12^  per  cent.  Under  normal  circumstances  this  should  lead  to  a  great 
extension  of  Canadian  exports  to  foreign  markets  provided  no  other  factors 
enter  into  the  problem.  Canadian  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  communi- 
cate with  their  Mexican  agents  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  this  situation. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  16,  1931. — The  monthly  summary  of  Australian 
imports  and  exports  for  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  (July,  1931)  discloses 


the  following  figures: — 

Exports  of  merchandise   £5,657,950 

Imports  of  merchandise   3,078,803 

Excess  of  exports   £2,579,147 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £1,466,152 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   49,336 

Excess  of  exports   £1,416,816 


The  total  imports  during  July,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year, 
indicate  a  decline  of  no  less  than  £4,246,702,  while  exports  showed  only  a  slight 
decrease  of  £175,652  as  compared  with  July,  1930. 

The  reduction  in  imports  was  shown  in  a  great  majority  of  items,  the  prin- 
cipal groups  being  metals  and  manufactures,  textiles,  machinery,  motor  cars, 
and  timber. 

When  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1930,  the  following  items 
showed  an  increase  in  exports:  wheat,  butter,  sugar,  wine,  meats,  and  gold. 
The  value  of  the  following  goods  showed  a  marked  decrease:  ores  and  concen- 
trates, wool,  dried  fruits,  hides  and  skins,  flour,  lead,  tallow,  copper,  and  timber. 

AUSTRALIA'S   INTERNAL  LOANS  CONVERSION 

The  success  recently  achieved  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  internal  debt 
conversion  of  some  £556,000,000  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  is  anticipated  to 
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result  in  an  aggregate  saving  to  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  of  about 
£6,000,000  per  annum  in  interest  payments. 

Approximately  £540,000,000  was,  by  appeals  to  bondholders,  voluntarily 
converted  within  three  weeks  to  a  rate  of  22^  per  cent  below  the  previous  rates 
of  interest.  A  further  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  holders  of  bonds  who  failed 
to  convert — less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total — and  it  is  expected  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  amount  will  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

This  conversion  is  said  to  constitute  a  record  of  such  magnitude  for  any 
country,  and  the  wonderful  response  reflects  the  confidence  of  Australians  in  the 
future  of  the  Commonwealth. 

FURTHER  INTEREST  REDUCTIONS 

Several  of  the  State  Governments  purpose  introducing  legislation  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  interest  on  current  mortgages  (on  the  basis  of  the  lower 
rates  arranged  in  the  conversion  loan)  by  22^  per  cent. 

The  rates  of  interest  allowed  by  Australian  banks  on  fixed  deposits  have 
also  been  lowered,  and  those  now  ruling  are:  for  three  months,  per  cent; 
for  six  months,  3 J  per  cent;  for  twelve  months,  4  per  cent;  and  for  two  years, 
4 J  per  cent  per  annum. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1930-31  disclose  deficits  in  each 
instance. 

The  following  return  sets  out  the  position: — 

Two  Months  Ended  August  31,  1931 


Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £10,568,000  £11.689.000  £1.121,000 

N/ew  South  Wales   4,702.824  5.755.482  1.052.658 

Victoria   2,580,073  3.926,628  1,346,555 

Queensland   1,731,160  1.891,161  160.001 

South  Australia   1,280,642  2,044,171  763.529 

Western  Australia   1,001,651  1,597,320  595.669 

Tasmania   336,856  390,890  54.034 


Combined  deficit  for  July  and  August,  1931   £5.093.446 

$24,754,147 

The  total  combined  deficit  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  for  tiie 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1931,  aggregated  £26,638,867  (or  $129,464,893). 

It  is  imposible  to  hazard  an  opinion  of  what  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  approximate,  but  an  estimate  of  some  £18,000,000  ($87,480,000)  indi- 
cates the  amount  generally  anticipated  as  the  national  debit  balance  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1932. 

EXCESS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OVER  IMPORTS 

The  appended  schedule  of  Australian  imports  and  exports  for  the  seven 
months  ended  July  31,  1931,  indicates  that  by  drastic  curtailment  in  the  value 
of  importations ,  a  substantial  trading  balance  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  achieved. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  given  thus: — 


Excess  of 

Merchandise  only  Imports  Exports  Exports 

January,  1931   £  5,072.450  £  6.721.842  £  1.649.392 

February,  1931    3,552,121  8.233.236  4.681.115 

March,  1931   4,148,919  9.168,558  5.019.639 

April,  1931    2,827,354  8.247.587  5,420,233 

May,  1931    2,987,103  6.623.602  3,636,499 

June,  1931   3,192,497  6,570.223  3,377,726 

July,  1931    3,078.803  5,657,950  2.579.147 


Seven  months,  1931   £24,859,247       £51,222,998  £26,363,751 
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TRADE  AND  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Generally,  early  in  September  spring  has  been  entered  upon,  but  this  year 
the  prolonged  winter  with  abnormal  moisture  has  not  yet  departed,  hence  the 
demand  for  seasonal  requirements  has  not  yet  set  in  Trade  as  a  consequence 
is  without  animation  and  indents  are  being  placed  for  absolutely  essential 
requirements  only.  The  Federal  Parliament  meets  (after  an  adjournment  of 
several  weeks)  to-day,  and  the  coming  session  is  mainly  to  be  devoted  to  debates 
on  the  many  amendments  to  the  customs  duties  which  have  not  been  reviewed 
for  several  years.  It  is  considered  that  the  embargo  on  certain  importations 
imposed  in  April,  1930,  and  the  surtax  of  50  per  cent  on  other  lines  effective  in 
July,  1930  (both  with  an  important  bearing  upon  Canadian  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia), having  effected  their  purpose  in  curtailing  imports,  may  be  repealed. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — The  prospects  for  the  coming  crop  are  excellent  in  South  and 
Western  Australia,  and,  with  favourable  climatic  conditions,  the  returns  from 
these  States  will  probably  make  up  for  the  anticipated  reduced  output  in  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales.  In  Victoria  the  areas  sown  this  year,  according  to 
an  official  estimate,  indicate  a  reduction  of  1,572,760  acres  compared  with  the 
previous  season. 

Over  140,000,000  bushels  of  Australian  wheat,  including  flour  equivalent, 
'have  been  shipped  since  the  opening  of  the  season  in  December,  1930,  leaving 
a  balance  estimated  at  approximately  10,000,000  bushels  available  at  this  date 
for  export,  of  which  about  8,000,000  bushels  have  been  sold  for  forward  ship- 
ment. Growers  mainly  hold  the  small  surplus  and  are  disinclined  to  sell  at  the 
present  ruling  price. 

In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  years,  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  September  13  were:  1927-28,  78,834,722 
bushels;   1928-29,  38,278,097  bushels;   1929-30,  121,049,816  bushels. 

To-day's  quotation  on  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  varies  from  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  6d. 
(59  to  61  cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  main  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — Following  upon  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Egypt,  the  exports  of  Australian  flour  have  shown  a  slight  increase  in  recent 
weeks.  Fair-sized  orders  have  been  booked  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt, 
despite  that  the  latter  country  is  reported  to  hold  more  than  normal  supplies. 
The  demand  from  Java  and  adjacent  islands  continues  steady,  but  exports  to 
outports  in  Africa  are  of  small  volume. 

Comparatively  heavy  stocks  are  still  held  by  Australian  milling  companies,, 
and  this  season  has  been  generally  unprofitable  to  exporters. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  of  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s.  d. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   5    2  6  ($24.94) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101.  pounds  gross   5    7  6  (  26.15) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gioss   5  17  6  (  28.59) 

Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  Australian  flour  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season  to  September  13,  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  years, 
are  as  follows:  1928-29,  439,083  tons;  1929-30,  358,000  tons;  1930-31,397,748 
tons. 

Freight  Rates. — During  the  month,  to  assist  exporters  of  wheat  and  milling 
companies  in  meeting  competion  from  other  countries,  freight  on  wheat  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  reduced  to  £1  5s.  ($6.09)  per  ton,  and  on  flour  for  Egypt 
and  United  Kingdom  ports  to  £1  7s.  6d.  ($6.70)  per  ton. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS 

The  report  on  the  Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  by  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  which  has  previously  appeared 
in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and 
is  now  available  for  distribution.  Copies  will  be  supplied  to  those  interested 
in  this  market  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

"SOUTH    AFRICAN    MARKET   FOR    SILK  HOSIERY": 
A  CORRECTION 

With  reference  to  a  report  entitled  "  South  African  Market  for  Silk 
Hosiery,"  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1433  (July 
18),  in  which  it  was  stated  that  imports  for  1930  were  valued  at  £6,067,  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  amount  does  not  include  hosiery  imported  through 
the  medium  of  parcel  post.  As  this  item  represents  a  fairly  substantial  sum, 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Customs  and  Excise, 
Pretoria,  to  make  a  special  tabulation  of  such  imports  in  future,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Annual  Trade  Returns. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER  FOR  GLASGOW  HOUSING 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  25,  1931. — It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  report  that 
Glasgow  has  decided  that  much  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  its 
housing  schemes  in  and  around  this  great  city  is  in  future  to  be  of  British 
Columbia  Douglas  fir.  Following  the  example  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  giving  preference  to  Empire  timber,  specifications  have  now  been  prepared 
to  give  effect  to  this  important  decision  which  should  help  to  stimulate  the 
British  Columbia  lumber  industry. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  Glasgow,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,250,000,  required  about  70,000  new  houses  to  accommodate  the 
growing  population,  to  overtake  the  arrears  accumulated  during  and  after 
the  war  when  no  new  houses  were  built,  and  to  provide  suburban  homes  for 
people  who  were  to  be  dispossessed  in  order  to  make  room  for  slum  clearances. 
Many  thousands  of  new  nouses  are  being  built  every  year,  of  which  at  least 
half  are  being  put  up  by  the  corporation  itself,  and  the  remainder  by  specula- 
tive builders.  Great  areas  of  new  houses  now  ring  the  city,  but  it  will  be  many 
years  before  there  will  be  any  slackening  in  the  great  effort  to  fill  the  gap  with 
attractive  houses  at  moderate  rentals. 

Glasgow's  new  specifications  state  that  all  door  and  window  finishings,  also 
doors  and  general  furnishings  (except  where  otherwise  stated),  are  to  be  of 
selected  clear  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir.  The  framing  of  Douglas  fir  doors 
is  to  be  edge-grained  and  kiln-dried. 

This  timber,  where  used  for  flooring,  joisting,  etc.,  is  to  be  of  selected  mer- 
chantable grade,  sawn  in  the  British  Empire  ready  for  use,  cut  square  out  of 
mature  trees,  and  to  be  clean,  sound  and  thoroughly  well  seasoned,  free  from 
discoloured  sapwood,  shakes,  pithwood,  large,  loose  or  dead  knots,  and  excess 
of  wane.   No  wrack  or  dead  wood  will  be  permitted. 

These  specifications  will  first  apply  to  a  group  of  about  900  house-  for 
which  tenders  are  to  be  invited  in  less  than  a  month. 

The  Highland  capital  of  Inverness  has  this  matter  under  consideration, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  other  Scottish  cities  will  also  follow  the  example  of 
Glasgow. 
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MARKET  IN   ENGLAND   AND   WALES   FOR   PACKING  HOUSE 

PRODUCTS 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

L  Introductory 

London,  September  18,  1931. — In  the  compilation  of  the  following  report 
the  London  office  is  indebted  to  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool for  valuable  data  concerning  local  conditions  and  requirements  in  the  areas 
under  their  supervision. 

GENERAL  SITUATION 

Meat  comes  next  to  bread  in  order  of  importance  among  the  foods  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Less  than  half  of  the  country's  requirements  is 
provided  by  local  production,  and  the  deficiency,  amounting  in  1929  to  the  huge 
total  of  28,603,705  cwt.,  is  imported  from  overseas.  This  quantity  was  com- 
prised of  12,552,037  cwt.  of  beef,  5,774,570  cwt.  of  mutton  and  lamb,  and 
10,277,098  cwt.  of  pig  products.  In  respect  to  beef,  91-2  per  cent  of  the  imports 
was  derived  from  foreign  countries  and  8-8  per  cent  from  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  case  of  mutton  and  lamb,  foreign  countries  were  responsible  for  41-3  per 
cent  of  the  imports  and  the  British  Empire  for  58-7  per  cent,  while  the  relative 
figures  for  pork  products  were  87  per  cent  and  13  per  cent.  The  preponderance 
of  foreign  supplies  in  the  two  divisions  which  are  of  most  interest  to  the 
Dominion — namely  pork  and  beef — is  overwhelming,  and  has  indeed  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  criticism. 

As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  reports  from  this  office,  there  exists 
in  the  United  Kingdom  a  definite  preference  among  consumers  and  traders  of 
all  kinds  in  favour  of  Empire  products.  Proof  of  this  sentiment  reaches  the 
Canadian  Government  trade  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  daily  in  the  form 
of  correspondence  and  inquiries.  The  "  Buy  Empire  Products "  movement 
which  has  been  fostered  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  and  organizations  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  country — and  which,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  has  been 
supported  by  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commis- 
sion and  Trade  Publicity  organization— has  been  intensified  and  extended  during 
recent  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  a  particularly  propitious  one 
for  producers  in  Canada  to  develop  their  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
remarks  apply  with  special  force  to  foodstuffs,  which  have  received  particular 
attention  from  the  organizations  promoting  Empire  trade.  In  articles  of  food  it 
is  possible  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  individual  consumer,  who  is  in  a 
position  to  exercise  an  effective  and  considerable  influence  over  the  trade,  and 
without  whose  aid  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  disturb  established  channels  of 
business. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  unless  Canadian  pro- 
ducers can  supply  this  market  continuously  with  goods  comparable  in  quality 
and  price  with  those  of  their  foreign  competitors,  little  or  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION 

As  regards  Canada's  participation  in  the  meat  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  the  line  which  obviously  offers  the  most  promising  scope  is  bacon.  Cana- 
dian bacon  is  well  known  in  this  market,  and  a  number  of  brands  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  The  unwillingness  of  Canadian  exporters  to  ship  at  prices  ruling 
in  this  market  has,  however,  caused  the  export  Canadian  bacon  trade  to  dwindle 
to  practically  insignificant  proportions.  It  seems  reasonably  certain,  however, 
that  when  Canadian  packers  are  again  prepared  to  enter  this  market  upon  a 
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basis  of  equal  competition  with  their  continental  rivals  they  will  be  able  to  regain 
their  lost  trade,  although  many  difficulties  will  probably  be  encountered  in  dis- 
lodging  present  sources  of  supply  which  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strongly  entrench  their  position,  and  will  endeavour  to  counter  any 
effort  upon  the  part  of  Canada  by  further  attempts  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  their  producing  and  marketing  organizations. 

Concerning  beef,  prospects  for  Canadian  packers  are  not,  as  far  as  can  be 
predicted,  favourable.  Present  conditions  of  prices,  transport,  and  marketing 
are  such  that  it  is  more  economical  to  ship  live  cattle  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  fattening  and  slaughtering  on  this  side  than  to  export  the  finished  product 
in  the  chilled  state.  With  regard  to  frozen  boneless  beef,  in  which  business 
Canada  has  also  engaged  in  the  past,  the  situation  is  also  discouraging  owing 
to  heavy  supplies  which  are  available  at  extremely  low  prices  from  foreign 
countries. 

Mutton  and  lamb  are  at  the  moment  of  little  importance  in  the  Canadian 
export  meat  trade,  and  any  shipments  which  have  been  made  to  this  side  have 
been  mainly  of  an  experimental  nature.  Hence  developments  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  this  commodity  for  some  time  to  come. 

TENDENCIES  IN  THE  MEAT  TRADE 

A  study  of  the  United  Kingdom  meat  trade  reveals  several  outstanding 
tendencies,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  fully  realized  by  Canadian  packing 
houses.  To  begin  with,  the  demand  for  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  more 
or  less  consistently  grown  throughout  the  past  century,  due  not  only  to  increase 
in  population  but  to  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living.  This  expan- 
sion may  be  expected  to  continue,  although  temporary  setbacks  may  occur. 

Another  feature  which  is  disclosed  is  that  foreign  countries  have  secured 
most  of  this  increased  trade,  while  the  share  held  by  home  trade  and  Empire 
supplies  remained  stationary  or  receded.  These  points  are  brought  out  in  a 
report  on  "  The  Agricultural  Output  and  the  Food  Supplies  of  Great  Britain  " 
issued  in  1929  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  the  section  devoted  to  meat 
they  compare  the  total  quantity  marketed  and  the  proportions  represented 
respectively  by  domestic  production  and  imports  in  pre-war  years  (1905-09) 
with  the  post-war  period  of  1924-27.  According  to  this  report,  the  quantity  of 
meat  available  for  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
was  in  the  latter  period  144-4  pounds  per  annum,  consisting  of  71-4  pounds  of 
beef,  46-8  pounds  of  pig  products,  and  26-2  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb.  This 
compares  with  a  pre-war  total  of  140-4  pounds  (69-4  pounds  of  beef,  42-8 
pounds  of  pork,  and  28-4  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb).  The  decline  in  home 
production  is  illustrated  by  the  fall  in  the  percentage  of  home  meat  from  47 
per  cent  in  the  pre-war  period  to  40  per  cent  in  the  post-war  period.  This  reduc- 
tion has  coincided  with  a  substantial  increase  in  imports,  which  are  31  per  cent 
heavier  than  before  the  war.  The  share  of  the  Dominions  as  sources  of  supply 
has  dropped  from  18  to  17  per  cent,  while  that  of  foreign  countries  has  risen 
from  37  to  43  per  cent. 

The  outstanding  developments  in  the  import  trade  have  been  the  striking 
extension  of  the  sales  of  chilled  meat  from  the  Argentine  and  of  bacon  from 
Denmark.  Indeed,  foreign  countries  have  been  entirely  responsible  for  the 
recorded  increase  in  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent 
years. 

Strong  efforts  are,  however,  now  being  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
develop  the  domestic  meat  industry.  A  commencement  has  been  made  with  a 
nationally  organized  scheme  for  the  standardization  and  grading  of  home- 
killed  beef.  The  movement  has  been  backed  up  by  considerable  publicity,  and 
if  early  hopes  are  realized,  the  prices,  and  consequently  the  sales,  of  English 
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and  Scottish  beef  should  receive  a  much-needed  stimulus.  Development,  how- 
ever, must  necessarily  be  gradual.  Incidentally,  this  grading  and  marking 
scheme  has  now  been  extended  to  include  beef  originating  from  imported  Cana- 
dian cattle. 

SLUMP  IN  PRICES 

Another  feature  which  must  be  referred  to,  although  it  is  common  to  every 
commodity,  is  the  disastrous  slump  in  prices  which  has  overtaken  all  branches 
of  the  meat  business,  and  which  has  reduced  the  profits  of  producers  almost 
to  vanishing  point.  The  percentage  falls  in  value  in  the  leading  sections  of 
the  meat  trade  in  the  month  of  July,  1931,  when  contrasted  with  July,  1930, 
were,  according  to  a  recognized  authority:  English  beef,  8-6  per  cent;  Argen- 
tine beef,  18-5  per  cent;  English  mutton,  15-8  per  cent;  New  Zealand  mutton, 
2-5  per  cent;  and  Danish  bacon,  27-3  per  cent. 

A  further  trend  which  is  descernible  throughout  the  trade  is  the  increasing 
popularity  of  smaller  and  leaner  joints.  Smaller  families  and  a  more  general 
desire  for  a  varied  diet  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  change  in  the  prevailing 
taste,  to  which  packers  and  exporters  must  give  their  close  attention. 

MARKET  FOR  CREPE  PAPER  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  26,  1931. — During  the  past  two  years  the  market  price 
for  crepe  paper  has  fallen  considerably.  One  well-known  American  brand, 
which  has  perhaps  the  largest  sale  of  any  on  the  market,  was  reduced  from  9-Jd. 
(19  cents)  to  7hd.  (15  cents)  retail  per  package  of  10  feet  by  20  inches.  Other 
brands  of  English  and  continental  manufacture  are  retailing  at  6d.  (12  cents) 
per  package  of  10-foot  lengths  of  good-quality  paper.  Shorter  lengths  of  8  feet 
and  5  feet  are  being  sold  at  2d.  (4  cents)  and  Id.  (2  cents)  per  package  respec- 
tively, and  a  low-grade  crepe  paper  in  at  least  one  advertised  brand  of  British 
manufacture  is  offered  at  3d.  (6  cents)  per  package  of  10  feet.  Merchants 
affirm  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  the  Id.  and  2d.  packages,  though  in 
the  better  classes  of  trade  6d.  packages  are  still  proving  attractive. 

Most  of  the  crepe  paper  is  available  in  bundles,  bulk  or  package  form, 
though  for  general  retail  trade  the  flat  package  is  preferred.  The  paper  is  used 
for  window  dressing,  carnival  decoration,  novelties,  and  flower  making.  Bright 
shades,  with  possibly  a  preference  for  flame,  yellow,  and  green,  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular.  Demand  in  this  respect  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 

Crepe  paper  is,  of  course,  sold  in  numerous  other  forms,  such  as  edgings  and 
borders  for  shelves,  decorated  crepes  for  the  Christmas  season,  serviettes,  etc., 
some  of  which  were  dealt  with  in  a  previous  report  by  this  office  on  paper  sun- 
dries which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1431  (July  4, 
1931). 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  retail  stationers  and  the  stationery  departments 
of  large  stores  usually  carry  the  well-known  American  brand  selling  at  7^d. 
(15  cents)  per  package,  and  possibly  some  of  the  more  expensive  decorated 
papers,  and  in  addition  a  cheaper  line  of  crepe  papers  which  seem  prominently 
to  be  of  British  manufacture.  An  exception  to  this  general  tendency  is  the  case 
of  a  very  large  Liverpool  departmental  firm,  whose  stationery  department 
features  an  Austrian  brand  selling  at  6d.  (12  cents)  per  package.  Certain  firms 
also  handle  under  their  own  brand  paper  which  may  be  imported. 

distribution 

Distribution  of  imported  crepe*  paper  is  usually  through  London  firms, 
with  sales  branches  or  agents  in  the  provincial  centres.    Thus,  for  example,  the 
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firm  mm-  handling  the  Austrian  brand  of  paper  previously  referred  to  has  its 
head  offices  in  London,  and  a  fairly  large  Liverpool  distributing  and  sales  depot. 
Incidentally,  this  same  firm  were  formerly  distributors  of  the  well-known 
American  brand.  British  crepe  paper  is  usually  obtained  by  large  consumers 
direct  from  the  mills.  British  mills  or  agents  for  foreign  firms  do  not,  as  far 
as  is  known,  follow  any  set  procedure  as  regards  distribution,  and  sell  to  whole- 
salers and  large  individual  consumers.  Due  to  the  fact  th.at  the  prevailing  tend- 
ency in  the  present  period  of  depression  is  to  carry  small  stocks  and  seek  a 
quick  turnover,  any  Canadian  firm  contemplating  entering  this  market,  in  order 
to  secure  adequate  sales,  would  be  almost  compelled  to  carry  stocks  under  its 
control  in  London,  and  set  up  its  own  distributing  and  sales  organization,  or 
work  through  agents  who  have  branches  comparable  to  the  type  mentioned, 
who  could  actively  canvass  every  possible  prospect  for  business,  rather  than 
rely  on  dealing  merely  through  wholesale  channels. 

The  quotations  mentioned  in  this  report  are,  of  course,  based  on  prices 
operating  under  the  gold  standard,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  will  shortly  alter 
to  conform  to  current  conditions. 

CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  September  29,  1931. — The  first  effect  in  Jamaica  of  Great 
Britain's  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  has  been  to  upset  the  local  trading 
community  to  a  marked  degree.  Firms  having  unpaid  drafts  at  local  banks 
were  immediately  faced  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  sterling 
required  for  settlement.  At  this  writing,  the  cost  of  settling  a  $1,000  Canadian 
draft  in  Jamaica  amounts  to  approximately  £238,  as  against  £206  on  September 
18.  Many  local  traders,  in  the  hope  that  sterling  will  recover,  have  asked  for 
and  received  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  settle  Canadian  and  American 
drafts,  or  have  merely  let  their  bills  go  past  due. 

The  result  has  been  a  sudden  and  marked  increase  in  both  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Jamaica  has  automatically  risen  during 
the  past  week  by  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
American  goods  in  this  market  has  increased  by  fully  20  per  cent,  and  that  of 
Canadian  commodities  by  about  14  per  cent,  at  present  rates  of  exchange. 
Chinese  grocers  are  reported  to  have  increased  their  retail  prices  all  round  by 
25  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Canadian  and  American  motor  cars  have  been  increased,  but 
prices  of  British  cars  remain  unchanged.  One  of  the  leading  distributors  of 
American  cars  is  now  quoting  on  the  dollar  basis  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  time 
of  payment.  No  change  has  so  far  been  made  in  the  price  of  gasolene.  Lumber 
(No.  2  pitch  pine)  has  advanced  from  14s.  to  16s.  per  100  feet  retail,  and  is 
expected  to  go  higher.  Canadian  butter,  which  was  just  beginning  to  re-estab- 
lish itself  in  this  market,  will  probably  suffer  from  New  Zealand  competition. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  local  trading 
community  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  advance  prices  beyond  a 
reasonable  point.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ad  valorem  duties  on  goods 
have  also  increased  with  the  fall  in  exchange,  as  the  value  for  duty  on  such 
goods  is  the  value  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  consignment,  converted  into 
sterling  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  time  the  goods  are  entered.  The  duties 
on  rated  goods  have  accordingly  not  changed,  so  that  the  increase  in  prices  on 
such  goods  is  less  marked.  The  principal  commodities  of  interest  to  Canada 
which  are  dutiable  on  a  rated  basis  are  biscuits,  bread  and  cake,  butter,  cheese, 
cement,  fish  of  all  kinds,  flour,  meats,  condensed  milk,  potatoes,  spirits,  sugar, 
tea,  lumber  and  shingles. 
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The  logical  outcome  of  this  situation  has  been  to  turn  the  attention  of  local 
traders  to  British  goods,  as  the  Jamaican  pound  has  naturally  followed  sterling. 
During  the  last  couple  of  days,  however,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  quotations 
for  British  goods  have  also  risen,  and,  in  fact,  some  British  firms  are  now 
quoting  prices  in  American  currency. 

While  the  Jamaican  consumer  is  faced  with  higher  prices  for  the  goods  he 
consumes,  the  Jamaican  producer  should  benefit  to  a  like  extent  in  prices 
received  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  his  bananas,  citrus  fruits,  coffee, 
cocoa,  etc.  The  feeling  is  prevalent  that  when  sterling  is  stabilized  Jamaica 
should  benefit  to  a  considerable  extent.  So  long  as  sterling  is  depreciated  to  any- 
thing like  its  present  position,  British  exports  to  Jamaica,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Canadian  also,  should  benefit  at  the  expense  of  United  States  trade. 

MARKET   FOR   ROOFING   MATERIAL   IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  September  22,  1931. — Practically  all  the  buildings  in  Jamaica 
have  steep  roofs;  flat  roofs  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  the  owners  of  the  few 
buildings  with  such  roofs  are  periodically  put  to  the  expense  of  treating  them 
with  asphalt  and  sand  to  repair  leakage  caused  by  sun  and  rain.  This  of  course 
is  inevitable  in  a  tropical  country  where  even  in  the  winter  months  a  thermo- 
meter exposed  to  the  noonday  sun  will  register  a  temperature  of  about  110 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  130  degrees  in  the  summer  (at  sea-level),  where  the 
fall  in  temperature  at  night  is  between  50  and  60  degrees,  and  where,  moreover, 
the  rainfall  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  very  heavy.  In  the  new  Kingston, 
built  after  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  1907,  a  number  of  buildings  were  con- 
structed with  flat  concrete  roofs,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
What  is  wanted  in  this  climate  is  a  roof  that  will  allow  water  to  run  off  quickly 
after  rain.  Besides  having  poor  protective  qualities,  a  flat  roof  is  undesirable 
because  there  is  a  danger  of  malarial  and  other  mosquitoes  breeding  in  pools  of 
water  that  collect  in  the  depressions  and  rugosites  which  form  on  its  surface 
under  stress  of  weather. 

materials  in  use 

Wooden  shingles  and  corrugated  galvanized  iron  sheets  are  the  principal 
roofing  materials  in  use  in  Jamaica.  Shingles  of  the  best  grade  are  used  on  the 
houses  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes;  the  poorer  inhabitants  use  cheaper 
and  inferior  shingles  and  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  corrugated  iron  sheets, 
which  are  comparatively  inexpensive  and  fairly  durable.  Large  numbers  of  the 
peasantry  still  cover  their  cottages  with  thatch;  but  in  recent  years,  owing  to 
the  betterment  of  living  standards,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  corrugated 
iron  and  second-grade  wooden  shingles.  During  the  past  ten  years  or  so  the 
roofs  of  many  better-class  homes  have  been  covered  with  metal  and  asbestos 
shingles,  asbestos  sheets,  and  tiles  made  of  clay  or  cement;  asbestos  roofing  is 
also  to  be  seen  on  some  newly  erected  public  buildings.  Recently,  a  tile  factory 
has  been  opened  in  Jamaica,  and  is  reputed  to  be  doing  quite  well.  A  number 
of  middle-  and  upper-class  residences  have  been  roofed  with  these  tiles.  Rela- 
tively small  quantities  of  asphalt  roofing  are  also  used,  and  the  demand  is 
slightly  increasing. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

The  local  tile  factory,  established  about  eighteen  months  ago,  is  credited 
with  producing  roofing  tiles  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000,000  per  annum.  These 
are  made  of  cement  mixed  with  sand,  and  also  of  cement  mixed  with  marl  in 
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districts  where  sand  is  not  readily  available.  It  should  be  explained  here  that 
the  management  of  the  factory,  which  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  city 
of  Kingston,  sends  small  machines  with  operators  to  any  part  of  the  country 
where  a  demand  for  tiles  develops.  The  factory  also  makes  concrete  building 
bricks,  paving  tiles,  mosaics  and  fine  earthenware  in  considerable  variety.  The 
roofing  tiles  are  15  inches  long,  9J  inches  wide,  and  f  of  an  inch  thick;  they 
cost  the  builder  45s.  per  100,  and  135  of  .them  will  cover  100  square  feet  of  roof- 
ing. They  are  comparatively  light,  can  be  laid  on  laths,  are  durable,  make  an 
attractive-looking  roof,  and  seem  to  be  in  increasing  demand,  as  they  are  much 
advertised. 

Considerable  numbers  of  split  shingles  are  made  from  cedar,  mahoe,  yoke, 
and  other  tropical  woods.  Jamaican  cedar  differs  somewhat  from  that  found 
in  more  northerly  countries;  though  similar  in  colour,  it  is  somewhat  harder 
and  has  a  slightly  different  odour.  It  is  more  durable,  especially  in  this  climate. 
There  are  a  few  small  mills  where  shingles  are  split  and  also  sawn,  but  a  good 
deal  of  splitting  is  still  done  by  hand  on  the  estates.  On  the  whole,  local  pro- 
duction is  not  very  efficient,  nor  is  it  extensive,  since  the  island's  supplies  of 
timber  have  been  very  much  depleted,  especially  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
These  shingles,  which  are  sold  at  from  £4  15s.  to  £7  per  1,000  according  to 
quality,  make  a  very  durable  roof.  The  split  shingle  is  preferred  to  the  sawn 
and  commands  a  higher  price  because  of  its  superior  durability.  Statistics  of 
production  are  not  available,  but  the  trade  is  not  large,  on  account  of  the  short- 
age and  inaccessibility  of  the  island's  timber  supplies  and  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  modern  methods  in  the  industry. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

According  to  Jamaican  official  figures,  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1930 
of  the  chief  types  of  roofing  materials,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of 
origin,  were  as  follows: — 

Bricks  and  Tiles.— United  Kingdom,  250,422  (£1,530);  United  States,  93,104  (£541); 
France,  34,273  (£376);  and  Belgium,  26,784  (£143).    Total,  441,543  (£2,756). 

Galvanized  Iron. — United  Kingdom,  £27,152;  United  States,  £8,242;  Germany,  £151; 
and  Canada,  £88.    Total,  £35,636. 

Shingles,  Cypress.— United  States,  1,028,010  (£5,198). 

Shingles,  Other  Kinds.— Canada,  1,419,014  (£7,125);  and  United  States,  69,969  (£368). 
Total,  1,488,983  (£7,493). 

Shingles. — It  will  be  seen  that  in  1930  Jamaica  imported  more  shingles 
from  Canada  than  from  the  United  States.  This  Canadian  business  is  of  very 
recent  development  and  dates  from  1928,  when  red  cedar  shingles  from  British 
Columbia  first  made  their  appearance  on  the  Jamaican  market  in  appreciable 
quantities.  Previously  the  bulk  of  the  island's  requirements  for  shingles  was 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  In  1927  Jamaica  imported  a  total  of  1,816,273 
shingles,  of  which  10,000  were  of  wallaba  from  British  Guiana  and  the  entire 
remainder  of  cypress  from  the  United  States.  Imports  in  1928  totalled  2,589,762 
in  number,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  2,036,945,  British  Guiana  299,950, 
and  Canada  the  rather  small  remainder.  •  But  in  1929,  when  total  imports 
numbered  2,161,435,  Canada's  share  had  risen  to  654,035  and  that  of  the  United 
States  had  declined  to  1,507,400. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  lower  price  of  the  Canadian  shingles,  which  retail 
at  from  £3  5s.  to  £4  10s.  per  1,000,  as  against  £6  10s.  to  £7  for  best  American 
split  cypress  shingles;  in  addition,  the  import  duty  per  1,000  on  the  former  is 
3s.  as  against  6s.  on  the  latter.  Canadian  shingles,  though  sawn,  have  become 
very  popular,  and  there  are  several  makes  on  the  market.  Latterly,  California 
redwood  sawn  shingles  have  made  their  appearance,  selling  at  £3  15s.  per  1,000. 
These  have  supplanted  the  American  sawn  cypress  shingles  which  were  at  one 
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time  largely  imported  to  retail  at  about  £5  per  1,000.  The  redwood  shingle  is 
considered  to  be  better  in  quality  and  has  been  much  in  evidence  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year.  American  cypress  shingles  are  22  inches  long  by  6 
inches  wide  by  \  inch  thick  at  butt;  the  other  kinds  are  usually  of  the  same 
width  and  thickness,  but  18  inches  long.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  split 
shingle  lasts  longer  than  a  sawn  one,  since  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  not  raised 
by  splitting,  as  happens  when  shingles  are  sawn;  in  the  latter  case  the  exposed 
surfaces  retain  moisture  longer,  and  the  life  of  the  roof  is  shortened  unless 
paint  is  applied.  Painting  preserves  the  shingles,  and  such  a  roof  made  of  sawn 
shingles  is  cheaper  than  an  unpainted  roof  of  split  shingles,  whereas  the  differ- 
ence in  durability  is  small. 

Corrugated  Iron  Sheets. — There  is  a  fairly  large  trade  in  this  type  of  roof- 
ing, the  bulk  of  which  is  done  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers;  sheets  of 
this  material  are  extensively  used  for  fencing  as  well  as  for  roofing.  The  iron 
is  galvanized  as  a  protection  against  rust,  and  a  roof  constructed  of  this  material 
will  last  for  many  years.  On  account  of  its  cheap  appearance,  however,  only  the 
poorer  classes  use  it  for  roofing;  besides,  iron  absorbs  and  radiates  heat  to  a 
greater  extent  than  do  shingles — an  important  consideration  in  a  tropical  country. 
Warehouses,  stores,  and  offices,  however,  are  largely  roofed  with  galvanized  iron; 
the  roof  is  usually  close-boarded  (except  in  the  case  of  warehouses)  before  the 
iron  sheets  are  laid  on.  These  are  imported  in  varying  gauges,  in  lengths  of  6, 
7,  8,  and  9  feet,  and  in  a  uniform  width  of  about  2  feet  4  inches,  so  that,  allowing 
for  overlapping,  each  sheet  actually  covers  a  space  of  2  feet  wide.  Retail  prices 
of  the  sizes  in  everyday  demand  are  as  follows: — 


Length 

British 

Price 

Length 

British 

Price 

in 

Wire  Gauge 

per 

in 

Wire  Gauge 

per 

Feet 

No. 

Sheet 

Feet 

No. 

Sheet 

s.  a. 

s.  d. 

6  

  30 

1  7 

9  

  28 

2  11 

7  

  30 

1  11 

6   .. 

  26 

2  2 

8  

  30 

2  3 

6  

  24 

2  8 

6  

  28 

1  9 

8  

  24 

3  6 

  28 

2  1 

8  

  26 

2  10 

8  

  28 

2  4£ 

When  packed  in  bundles  for  shipment,  the  sheets  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  pieces  of  rough  felt  or  oakum  fabric,  to  protect  them  against  damage 
from  rough  handling.  Galvanized  iron  ridge-capping  for  covering  angles  of 
roofs,  and  plain  galvanized  iron  sheeting  for  making  gutters,  are  supplied  by 
the  makers  of  corrugated  sheets. 

Metal  shingles  are  imported  in  small  quantities  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  They  are  made  of  thin  galvanized  iron  with  ridged  edges  fitting 
over  one  another,  and  the  principal  size  in  use  is  14  inches  long  by  8  inches 
wide.  They  retail  at  5s.  6d.  per  gross,  which  is  a  sufficient  number  to  cover  a 
space  of  100  square  feet.    The  demand  is  inconsiderable. 

Asbestos  roofing  comes  in  small  quantities  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  material  is  made  in  fairly  large  sheets  approximating  gal- 
vanized iron  in  size,  is  corrugated,  and  costs  retail  about  6s.  per  square  yard. 
The  plain  square  asbestos  shingle,  about  15  inches  by  15  inches,  used  to  be  a 
favourite,  but  is  now  seldom  seen.  Lacking  ridged  edges,  these  shingles  had  to 
be  laid  diagonally,  and  although  such  a  roof  is  quite  attractive  in  appearance, 
there  is  danger  of  leakage.  Furthermore,  the  rafters  must  be  entirely  covered 
with  boarding  on  the  outside,  with  felt  placed  on  top,  whereas  wooden  shingles, 
tiles,  corrugated  iron,  and  asbestos  roofing  can  be  laid  on  laths,  thereby  saving 
expense. 

Asphalt  and  tar  roofing  is  in  small  but  moderately  increasing  demand.  The 
United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  most  of  the  trade  is  done  by  one 
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of  bhe  American  oil  companies.  This  roofing  is  made  of  a  composition  of  felt  and 
tar,  and  in  the  better  grades  the  surface  is  treated  to  resemble  slate.  Shingles  of 
similar  material  are  also  sold.  The  roofing  comes  in  rolls  34  inches  wide  and  about 
3&-V  feet  long,  so  that  one  roll  is  exactly  108  square  feet  in  area  and,  allowing 
for  overlapping  when  laid,  suffices  to  cover  a  builder's  square  (i.e.  100  square  feet). 
Retail  prices  of  the  grades  in  use  are  as  follows:  No.  1  (TVinch  thickness), 
LOs.  6d.  per  roll;  No.  2  (^-inch) ,  12s.  3d.;  and  No.  3  (i-inch),  14s.  6d.  "  Slate- 
sur faced  "  roofing  is  supplied  in  similar  lengths  and  widths,  but  is  about  -g  inch 
thick;  (his  is  a  superior  article  retailing  at  17s.  6d.  per  roll.  Red,  blue,  and 
green  shingles,  made  of  asphalt  and  sand,  28  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and 
boul  ;;.  inch  thick,  are  also  used;  they  come  in  bundles  of  100  and  retail  at 
36s.  3d.  per  bundle.  Asphalt  and  tar  roofing  is  used  for  clubs,  pavilions,  offices, 
stores,  and  often  for  verandahs  the  slope  of  which  is  too  slight  for  shingles  to 
be  employed  without  danger  of  leakage.  Galvanized  iron  would  of  course  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  such  circumstances,  but  the  appearance  of  asphalt  roofing 
is  so  much  more  attractive  that  it  is  often  preferred  notwithstanding  its  higher 
cost  and  shorter  life. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Wooden  shingles  imported  into  Jamaica  are  subject  to  duty  as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

Of  cypress,  more  than  12  inches  long,  per  1,000                       4s.  6d.  6s.  Od. 

Of  wallaba.  per  1,000                                                           4s.  6d.  6s.  Od. 

Other  kinds                                                                       3s.  Od.  4s.  Od. 

All  other  roofing  material  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Wooden  shingles  and  corrugated  iron  sheets  are  bought  outright  by  the  large 
lumber  dealers  who  carry  considerable  stocks  lor  resale  to  builders  and  to  their 
customers  in  the  country  districts.  Much  smaller  stocks  of  metal  shingles  and 
asbestos  roofing  are  also  carried.  Orders  for  galvanized  iron  are  largely  placed 
through  purchasing  agents  in  London;  wooden  shingles,  however,  are  often 
bought  through  resident  commission  agents,  between  whom  there  is  keen  com- 
petition. Imported  tiles  are  bought  by  a  few  contractors  who  themselves  repre- 
sent overseas  manufacturers;  asbestos  roofing  is  also  handled  in  this  manner. 
Asphalt  and  tar  roofing  is  imported  direct,  chiefly  by  an  American  oil  company. 
A  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in  all  these  materials  is  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRADE  PROSPECTS 

Wooden  shingles  and  galvanized  corrugated  iron  will  probably  continue  for 
many  years  to  be  the  principal  roofing  materials  used  in  Jamaica.  Locally 
manufactured  tiles  seem  to  be  making  some  headway,  and  the  small  trade  in 
asphalt  and  tar  roofing  is  reported  to  be  increasing  slightly.  The  trade  in  the 
other  items  is  more  or  less  stationary,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  so.  All  other 
types  combined  are  of  slight  importance  when  compared  with  wooden  shingles 
and  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  which  is  locally  known  as  "  zinc  sheets  " — from 
its  appearance;  there  is  no  zinc  in  it. 
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JAMAICAN  MARKET  FOR  PACKINGHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FRESH  MEATS,  FROZEN  AND  UNFROZEN 

Kingston,  September  21,  1931.— Jamaica  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  her 
own  fresh  meat  requirements.  Small  quantities  of  chilled  meats  are  imported 
by  one  or  two  of  the  better-class  hotels,  but  the  amount  is  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  local  production.  Cold  storage  facilities  in  Kingston  are  at  present 
quite  inadequate  for  any  large  volume  of  fresh  meat  trade,  even  if  the  local 
production  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  The  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  Jamaica  during  the  past  five 
years  has  brought  up  the  question  recently  of  finding  an  export  outlet  for  the 
surplus  production,  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  capture  the  Trinidad 
market,  which  is  at  present  largely  supplied  by  Venezuela.  Total  imports  of 
fresh  meats,  frozen  and  unfrozen,  during  1929  and  1930,  with  principal  countries 
of  origin,  are  as  follows: — 

1929  1930 
Pounds         £         Pounds  £ 


United  Kingdom   3,290  179  11,065  602 

Australia   324  21  63  4 

New  Zealand   1,534  61  2,304  94 

United  States   32,171  2,961  27,715  2,551 

Total   37,329  3,223  41,208  3,256 


CANNED  MEATS 

Canned  meats  are  imported  in  moderate  quantities  from  the  United  States 
and  Argentina,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Uruguay  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Corned  beef  in  1-  and  ^-pound  tins  is  the  largest  single  seller.  Other  kinds  in 
steady  demand  are  lunch  tongues  in  1-  and  ^-pound  tins,  and  ox  tongue  in 
3-pound  and  H-pound  glass  jars.  Hash  in  3-pound  tins  is  also  imported,  as 
well  as  beef  loaf  and  veal  loaf  in  f-pound  tins.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
potted  meats  in  ^-pound  tins,  while  roast  beef  in  1 -pound  tins  is  purchased  in 
small  quantities.  The  following  table  shows  the  importation  into  Jamaica  of 
canned  meats  for  the  calendar  years  1929  and  1930,  with  principal  countries  of 
origin: — 

1929  1930 
Pounds  £  Pounds  £ 


United  Kingdom   25,125  1,096  25,862  1,106 

Canada   882  52  611  38 

United  States   106,182  4,781  70,788  3,254 

Argentine   134,036  6,039  237,900  10,726 

China   4,450  200  1.825  82 

Uruguay   36.120  1,294  12,059  432 

Total   308,525  13,571  351,295  15,751 


DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  MEATS 

Bacon. — Canadian  bacon  is  highly  regarded  in  Jamaica,  and  Canada  is 
gradually  increasing  her  share  of  the  trade.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  lean 
bacon,  well  cured,  weighing  from  8  to  10  pounds  per  piece.  Climatic  conditions 
in  Jamaica  require  that  bacon  should  be  well  smoked.  The  usual  packing  is 
in  cases  weighing  from  100  to  120  pounds  net  weight,  cotton  wrapped  and 
packed  in  salt.  A  seal-tight  package  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  into  this 
market,  and  it  was  found  to  add  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  bacon.  It,  how- 
ever, also  added  somewhat  to  the  cost,  and  dealers  have  reverted  to  the  former 
type  of  wrapper,  which  had  proved  satisfactory  so  long  as  the  contents  were  not 
held  too  long.   Dealers  accordingly  are  careful  to  keep  their  stocks  at  a  mini- 
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mum.  Canada  now  enjoys  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  the  balance  in 
1930  being  about  equally  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Danish  bacon  has  appeared  on  the  market  within  the  past  three  months, 
the  wholesale  price  being  about  2d.  per  pound  below  that  of  Canadian.  The 
quality  is  inferior,  however,  and  the  sale  of  Canadian  bacon  has  not  been  appre- 
ciably affected.  The  following  table  shows  Jamaica's  imports  of  bacon  for  the 
calendar  years  1929  and  1930.  The  decline  in  importation  during  the  latter 
\ear  is  attributed  to  the  prevailing  depression:  — 

1929  1930 
Pounds  £  Pounds  £ 


United  Kingdom   25,604  2,926  22,991  1,571 

Canada   70,423  8,073  62,303  4,189 

United  States   26,157  3,025  22,502  1,551 

Total   122,485  14,067  107,900  7,318 


HAMS 

The  trade  in  hams  is  larger  than  in  bacon,  and  the  United  States  is  by 
far  the  largest  supplier.  Canadian  hams  are  not  popular  here,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  they  do  not  keep  in  this  climate  as  well  as  American  and  English 
hams.  It  may  be  that  the  Canadian  ham  has  been  subjected  to  a  severer  test 
on  the  whole  than  the  others;  as  one  large  dealer  expressed  it,  whereas  he  can 
dispose  of  a  barrel  of  American  hams  in  six  days,  it  takes  perhaps  six  weeks 
to  sell  the  Canadian.  Dealers  are  accordingly  loath  to  carry  the  Canadian  in 
face  of  this  sales  resistance  and  the  consequent  risk  of  deterioration.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  the  preference  of  12s.  6d. 
per  100  pounds  in  favour  of  Canadian  hams,  the  American  packers  are  getting 
the  business. 

American  hams  come  wrapped  in  burlap,  and  are  packed  in  barrels  aver- 
aging 200  pounds  net  weight.  As  in  the  case  of  bacon,  the  seal-tight  package 
was  tried  out  here,  and  while  this  form  of  packing  undoubtedly  prevents  shrink- 
age and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  ham,  it  is  not  favoured  due  to  the  extra  cost. 
There  is  a  small  trade  in  boneless  hams  put  up  in  sealed  tins,  but  these  have 
not  achieved  any  great  popularity,  the  keeping  qualities  not  being  up  to  those 
of  other  grades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  hams  into  Jamaica  during  the 
calendar  years  1929  and  1930: — 


1929  1930 

Pounds  £  Pounds  £ 

United  Kingdom                                        77,450  5,971  65,176  6,102 

Canada                                                       5,912  453  3,924  366 

United  States                                          284,982  21,819  245,494  22,419 

Denmark                                                       780  59  2,717  259 

Total                                               371,149  28,451  317,827  29,194 


PORK,  WET  SALTED 

So  called  mess  pork  is  not  wanted  in  this  market;  the  demand  is  for  fat 
back  pork  packed  in  barrels  of  200  pounds  net.  The  biggest  demand  is  for  the 
smaller  sizes  averaging  80  to  100  pieces  to  the  barrel  There  is  also  a  fair-sized 
trade  in  tails  and  snouts.  Canadian  pork  is  well  liked,  but  American  packers 
are  getting  two-thirds  of  the  business  in  spite  of  the  preference  of  12s.  6d.  per 
100  pounds,  purely  on  a  price  basis.  The  following  table  shows  importations 
under  this  heading  for  the  calendar  years  1929  and  1930,  with  countries  of 


origin: — 

1929  1930 

Pounds  £  Pounds  £ 

Canada   367,980        9.949  267,385  7,146 

United  States   771,260       20,690  696,256       18  645 

Total   1,139,240       30,639  963.641  25,791 
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BEEF,   WET  SALTED 

In  1930  total  importation  of  pickled  beef  amounted  to  1,055,220  pounds 
valued  at  £26,949.  Canada  does  not  participate  in  this  trade  to  any  extent. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  97  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1930. 


OTHER  KINDS 

Limited  quantities  of  other  kinds  of  preserved  meats  are  imported,  totalling 
£2,365  in  value  for  1930.  The  principal  item  in  this  category  consisted  of 
tongues,  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  amounting  to  £740;  dried 
turtle  was  brought  in  from  the  Cayman  Islands  to  the  value  of  £412,  and  the 
balance  came  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


LARD  AND  SUBSTITUTES 

Total  importations  under  this  heading  in  1930  amounted  in  value  to 
£17,346,  of  which  £12,916  was  of  United  Kingdom  origin,  most  of  the  balance 
coming  from  the  United  States.  Canada's  share  amounted  to  only  £610.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  preference  in  the  direction  of  this  trade.  In 
1919,  100  per  cent  of  the  lard  and  its  substitutes  imported  by  Jamaica  came 
from  the  United  States,  there  being  no  preferential  tariff  at  that  time.  In  1922 
a  trade  agreement  was  drawn  up,  under  the  terms  of  which  Canadian  lard  was 
accorded  a  preference  of  2s.  Id.  per  100  pounds.  This  preference  was  increased 
to  6s.  3d.  per  100  pounds  in  1927  under  a  new  agreement,  and  during  that  year 
Canada  supplied  48  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  lard  requirements.  Since  that  year, 
however,  the  trade  has  been  diverted  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
appears  to  be  able  to  undersell  Canada  in  this  market.  The  United  Kingdom, 
of  course,  enjoys  the  same  tariff  preference  as  does  Canada. 


METHODS  OF  SELLING 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  business  in  packing-house  products  in 
Jamaica  is  done  through  the  medium  of  locally  appointed  agents,  who  work  on 
commission.  A  few  of  the  older  merchant  houses  buy  outright,  but  this  is  not 
the  rule.  The  Chinese  traders  continue  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  food- 
stuffs trade  of  Jamaica,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  80  per  cent  of  this  trade  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The 
number  of  such  traders  is  accordingly  increasing,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
by  agents  in  the  selection  of  accounts. 

IMPORT  TARIFFS 

Under  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  1925,  Jamaica  accorded 
a  preference  to  Canadian  products,  and  the  preference  was  increased  in  1927  on 
certain  articles  of  merchandise,  including  meats  and  lard.  The  following  table 
shows  the  rates  of  duty  on  various  classes  of  meats  entering  Jamaica°  under 
both  the  general  and  the  preferential  tariff:  

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  

Meats— 

(a)  Fresh,  ad  valorem  

(b)  Canned,  or   contained   in   jars,  bottles  or  other 

similar  vessels  ad  val. 

O)  Beef,  pork  and  tongues,  pickled,  salted  or  cured 

per  100  lb. 

(d)  Smoked  or  dried  per  100  lb. 

(e)  Bacon  per  100  lb. 

(/)  H»'»  per  100  Lb. 

(g)  Sausages,  dry  or  pickled  per  100  lb. 


Preferential 

General 

Tariff 

Tariff 

6s.  3d. 

12s.  6d. 

15% 

30% 

10% 

20% 

5s.  8d. 

Us.4d. 

12s.  6d. 

25s. 

12s.  6d. 

25s. 

12s.  6d. 

25s. 

12s.  6d. 

25s. 
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There  are  no  restrictions  governing  the  importation  of  meats  into  Jamaica 
other  than  those  imposed  by  (1)  the  pure  food  laws,  which  are  the  same. as  those 
in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  summary  of  which  appears  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1405,  January  3,  1931;  and  (2)  the  health  laws,  which 
empower  any  sanitary  inspector  to  seize  and  destroy  any  article  of  food  that 
has  been  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption. 


SPECIAL  FLOUR  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  October  5,  1931. — The  Republic  of  Cuba  is  a  large  importer  of 
wheat  Hour.  Importation  of  wheat  flour  into  Cuban,  ports  during  the  years. 
1926-30  were  as  follows  (in  bags  of  200  pounds):  1926,  1,250.438  bags;  1927, 
1.204.407;  1928,  1,170,840;  1929,  1,269,349;  and  1930,  1,053,186  bags.  The 
United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  New  York  are  the  principal  contributing  states,  the  largest  amount 
coming  from  Buffalo.  There  have  always  been  some  imports  from  Canada,  but 
these  have  been  gradually  diminishing.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1930 
totalled  $38,575  as  compared  with  $94,879  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  59-3  per  cent, 


CUBAN  TARIFF  ON  FLOUR 

The  duty  on  flour  under  the  Cuban  general  tariff  (which  is  applicable  to 
Canada)  is  $1.30  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  or  $1.20  per  sack  of  200 
pounds.  The  duty  on  flour  from  the  United  States  is  91  cents  per  100  kilograms 
or  84  cents  per  sack  of  200  pounds. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  greatest  handicap  to  the  sale  of  Canadian 
flour  in  Cuba  was  the  fact  that  under  the  Cuban-American  Reciprocity  Treaty 
Canadian  wheat  milled  in  bond  in  the  United  States  could  be  exported  to  Cuba 
as  flour  and  (being  the  product  of  the  industry  of  the  United  States)  when  sold 
by  American  millers  could  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  preference  in  Cuba. 

Under  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  however,  flour  manufactured 
in  bond  in  the  United  States  from  wheat  imported  from  Canada  was  made  sub- 
ject, when  withdrawn  for  export  to  Cuba,  to  a  duty  on  the  Canadian  wheat 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  Cuban  tariff  rate  on  flour  imported  from 
Canada  and  flour  imported  from  the  United  States,  namely,  39  cents  per  100 
kilograms  or  approximately  7  cents  per  bushel.  Recently  prices  quoted  in  Cuba 
by  northern  mills  in  the  United  States  on  flour  made  from  Canadian  wheat  have 
disclosed  that  they  have  been  affected  by  this  section  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Act.  The  old  handicap  to  flour  milled  in  Canada  in  this  market  has  therefore 
been  removed,  and  Canadian  millers  are  urged  to  give  increased  attention  to 
this  field.  Cuban  merchants  are  looking  for  increased  flour  supplies  from  the 
Dominion. 

The  present  discount  on  Canadian  funds  should  also  make  Canadian  prices 
specially  attractive,  for  the  Cuban  dollar  is  by  law  always  maintained  at  par 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  For  that  reason  therefore  this  market  should  be 
intensively  canvassed  now,  and  it  is  important  that  exporters  should  not  take  the 
risk  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Cuban  buyers  by  insisting  on  pay- 
ment in  American  funds.  Rather  should  prices  be  quoted  which  will  be  com- 
petitive after  taking  into  consideration  the  disadvantage  in  the  import  duty  and 
the  advantage  of  any  Canadian  dollar  discount,  the  fluctuations  of  which  the 
Cuban  merchants  follow  with  interest  daily. 
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TYPE  OF  FLOUR  REQUIRED 

This  market  consumes  flour  made  largely  from  hard  spring  wheat,  straight 
run,  and  from  hard  and  soft  winter  wheats.  During  the  past  year  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption  was  made  from  hard  wheat  in  such  brands  as  the 
popular  "  Rey  del  Norte  "  (Northern  King)  and  "  Corozon  de  Oro  "  (Heart  of 
Gold).  About  60  per  cent  of  this  flour  is  said  to  be  made  from  Canadian  wheat 
milled  in  bond.  Nearly  20  cent  of  the  balance  is  hard  winter  wheat  flour  from 
the  Southern  States,  and  also  a  little  soft  winter  wheat  flour,  largely  for  use  by 
the  biscuit  manufacturers.  Generally  speaking,  this  market  consumes  a  good- 
quality  flour,  but  of  late  lack  of  buying  power  is  said  to  have  had  some  effect 
on  quality.  If  Canadian  millers  unacquainted  with  this  market  desire  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  millers,  they  must  adapt  their  types  of  flour  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  strength,  gluten,  colour  and  ash  of  the  Buffalo  flour.  If,  as  seems 
likely,  the  new  Canadian  wheat  crop  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  Canadian  millers 
study  the  type  of  the  flour  which  is  imported  here  from  Buffalo,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  business  if  their  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buffalo  mills. 
The  American  millers  formerly  sent  men  specially  to  Havana  to  study 
thoroughly  the  flour  market  requirements  here,  and  mill  representatives  still 
come  occasionally. 

A  NEW  FACTOR 

During  this  year  labour  legislation  was  enacted  which  did  not  permit  bakers 
to  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  Accordingly  dough 
had  to  be  mixed  the  night  before  and  baking  was  done  early  in  the  morning. 
This  required  a  type  of  flour  which  would  remain  u  set  "  during  the  night  with- 
out expansion  or  contraction,  and  one  prominent  United  States  milling  firm 
evolved  a  special  flour  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  "  pan  durmiendo  " 
(sleeping  bread).  Although  several  other  milling  firms  sent  chemists  and  experts 
to  try  to  obtain  similar  results,  the  local  trade  do  not  think  they  have  succeeded 
so  well.  It  should  be  noted  that  recently  the  leading  Havana  bakers  have 
recommenced  night  baking,  and  no  prosecutions  or  strikes  have  so  far  taken 
place;  but  Canadian  millers  should,  however,  take  cognizance  of  the  law  as  it 
stands. 

PACKING   AND  SHIPPING 

Flour  comes  to  the  Cuban  market  in  bags  of  200  pounds.  The  bags  are 
single  and  made  of  Osnaburg  cotton.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics,  Havana 
is,  by  a  big  margin,  the  chief  market  and  entry  port  for  flour.  It  enters  by 
ferry  from  Key  West  and  by  steamers  from  several  other  American  ports,  chiefly 
New  York.  Canada  has  a  direct  steamship  service  from  Halifax  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  during  the  potato  season  (September  to  January)  from  Saint  John 
to  Havana.  At  the  time  of  writing  word  reaches  this  office  that  a  freighter  is 
to  leave  Montreal  for  Havana  (Canadian  National  Steamship  Line)  in  Novem- 
ber, and  this  sailing  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  quoting  or  select- 
ing routes. 

CREDITS 

It  is  understood  that  New  York  firms  sell  on  a  basis  of  30/35/40  days,  but 
some  of  them  allow  up  to  60  days  for  payment,  although  several  Cuban 
importers  prefer  to  buy  on  a  basis  of  cash  against  shipping  documents  on  arrival 
of  the  steamer  carrying  the  merchandise.  There  are  some  twelve  important 
firms  in  the  flour  business  in  Havana.  The  commission  generally  paid  to  agents 
who  represent  American  millers  here  is  20  cents  per  bag  of  200  pounds.  When 
payments  are  made  on  sight  drafts  some  firms  allow  a  discount  of  10  cents  per 
bag.  As  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  new  brands  of  flour,  easy  payment  terms  and 
other  sales  facilities  are  advisable,  but  the  credit  of  the  buyers  should  always 
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be  checked,  and  overloading  and  indiscriminate  selling  scrupulously  avoided 
if  bad  accounts  are  to  be  avoided  in  these  days  of  financial  stringency  in  this 
market. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Cuban  market  should  send  their  samples 
to  this  office,  with  c.i.f.  quotations  in  Canadian  dollars.  If  Canadian  millers  so 
desire,  small  samples  as  used  now  in  this  market  can  be  sent  from  this  office 
upon  request. 

PRESENT  PRICES 

Flour  from  Buffalo  is  being  quoted  here  to-day  at  from  $4.20  to  $4.45  per 
sack  c.i.f.  Havana,  while  Kansas  quotations  are  around  $3.75.  A  prominent 
importer  states  that  he  is  expecting  an  initial  shipment  of  350  sacks  of  flour 
milled  in  Canada  to  reach  Havana  this  week  and  that  the  price  paid  was  around 
$4.10  c.i.f.  Havana,  consular  charges  included. 

MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — Values  and  prices  are  given  in  Canadian  currency) 

Hongkong,  September  15,  1931. — Fish  is  one  of  the  principal  adjuncts  to 
the  staple  food  of  the  population  of  South  China — rice.  The  principal  food- 
stuffs which  go  to  make  up  a  balanced  ration,  from  the  local  viewpoint,  are 
fresh  vegetables,  fish,  pork,  tea,  sauces,  and  to  an  increasing  extent,  flour.  Of 
these  fish  and  fresh  vegetables  are  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  produced  and  their  low  cost  to  the  consumer.  Fish,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  a  commodity  in  universal  and  perpetual  demand  in  Hong- 
kong and  South  China — one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  population. 

MARKET  EXTENT 

Local  Production. — Fish  have  always  been  and  are  now  plentiful  in  all  the 
inland  and  coastal  waters  of  South  China.  The  rivers  of  the  southern  provinces, 
muddy  and  slow  running  in  the  main,  are  systematically  covered  with  nets  and 
other  fishing  equipment,  while  the  coastal  waters  for  several  miles  from  the  shore 
are  combed  daily  by  fleets  of  junks  and  sampans  for  the  salt-water  produci. 
There  are  no  records  showing  the  volume  or  value  of  the  production  of  the  inland 
or  ocean  fisheries  of  South  China,  nor  are  there  any  means  whereby  such  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  Protection  is  at  present  and  has  been  for  many  years 
sufficient  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  demand  for  this  type  of  food  from  a  popu- 
lation of  some  85,000,000  people. 

The  fish  caught  in  the  rivers  of  South  China  are  of  numerous  varieties, 
principal  among  which  are  mullet,  carp,  gudgeon,  turbot,  and  loach,  while  eels 
and  turtles  are  also  included  in  this  branch  of  fishery  production.  Mullet  and 
carp  are  probably  the  best  known  fresh-water  fish  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets 
of  Hongkong  and  Canton. 

The  types  caught  in  the  coastal  waters  bordering  the  South  China  coast — 
that  is,  from  Foochow  southwards  to  the  border  of  Indo-China — are  garoupa, 
barbel,  ladrus,  dace,  pomfret,  salmon,  and  sole,  but  these  fisheries  yield  also  a 
substantial  quantity  of  other  species  such  as  shark,  rock  fish,  and  schnapper. 
This  production  includes  further  salt-water  eels,  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps, 
cuttlefish,  and  many  other  less  important  products. 

Import  Trade. — The  volume  and  value  of  the  import  trade  in  fish  and  fish 
products  into  South  China  may  be  ascertained,  although  with  many  reserva- 
tions as  to  accuracy,  from  the  reports  on  the  foreign  trade  of  China  as  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Administration.  The  latest  statistics 
available  are  for  the  calendar  years  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  and  a  brief  statement 
summarizing  this  data  is  given  herewith: — 

Table  I 

Imports  into  South  China  of  Fish  and  Fish  Products 

Commodity  1926  1927  1928 

Beche  de  mer    $     416,000       $     492,000       $  370,000 

Conpov             '    562,000  556,000  318,000 

Cuttle-fish   3,298,000  2,116,000  1,316,000 

Salt  heirin"    766,000  601,000  703,000 

Other  salt  fish    2.645,000  3,695,000  3,671,000 

Dried  mussels,  oysters  and  clams..  236,000  439,000  480,000 

Dried  prawns  and  shrimps   471,000  630,000  668,000 

Seaweed  and  agar  agar   162,000  146,000  127,000 

Shark's  fins   259.000  373,000  430,000 

Other  fishery  products   1,739.000  1,960,000  2,045,000 

$10,554,000       $11,006,000  $10,128,000 

The  above  figures  are  mere  approximations,  but  show  that  the  import  trade 
in  fish  and  fishery  products  into  South  China  ports  from  Foochow  southwards 
runs  into  very  appreciable  amounts  and,  with  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of 
local  production,  serve  as  a  basis  for  estimating  that  the  value  of  the  total 
annual  consumption  of  fishery  products  in  the  whole  of  this  market  must 
amount  to  no  less  than  $50,000,000. 

Imports  into  Hongkong. — As  being  also  of  considerable  importance  in  esti- 
mating the  extent  of  the  Hongkong  and  South  China  market  for  fish  and  fishery 
products,  statistics  of  imports  into  Hongkong  are  given  below.  It  must  be  taken 
into  account,  however,  that  practically  none  of  these  quantities  are  for  consump- 
tion in  Hongkong  but  merely  for  transhipment  to  South  China,  Hongkong  being 
the  principal  distributing  centre  for  imports  into  this  territory.  The  figures  are 
still  of  value  in  checking  those  given  in  Table  I. 


Table  II 


Imports  of  Fish  and  Fish  Products  into  Hongkong 

Commodity  Jan.-Dec,  1924  Apr.-Dec,  1930 

Agar  agar   $        6.000  $  50,000 

Awabi   1.276,000  474,000 

Beche  de  mer   958,000  418,000 

Conpoy   1.060.000  409,000 

Cuttle-fish   3,362,000  271,000 

Shark's  fins   1,668,000  488,000 

Other   6,764,000  761,000 

$15,094,000  $2,871,000 

The  apparently  drastic  decline  in  this  import  trade,  as  illustrated  above, 
is  believed  to  be  a  result  principally  of  the  decrease  in  prices  of  imported  fish, 
and  some  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the  trade  resulting  from  the  increased 
prices  in  silver  currency  of  the  product  when  imported  from  gold  countries. 


VARIETIES  OF  RECORDED  IMPORTS  OF  FISH 

Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Hongkong  statistics  record  the  principal  types 
of  fish  products  making  up  the  import  trade  to  this  market,  and  in  examining 
these  types  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  great  bulk  of  all  imports  of  this  com- 
modity into  Hongkong  and  South  China  is  of  fish  which  has  been  dried  and  in 
some  cases  salted.    Sun  drying  is  a  cheap  method  of  preserving  fish  products 
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of  low  initial  cost  and  is  the  typical  treatment  given  to  a  large  part  of  imports 
as  well  as  to  the  local  product. 

Cuttlefish,  or  squid,  are  imported  in  larger  quantities,  on  the  average,  than 
any  other  types  of  fish.  They  are  derived  principally  from  Japan,  but  also 
from  the  Calif ornian  coast  and  from  Newfoundland.  The  fish  is  received  here 
in  dried  form.  The  drying  may  have  been  "  flat  "  or  "  round,"  the  former  being 
the  method  followed  in  Japan  and  Newfoundland  and  the  latter  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  fish  are  packed  in  kegs  or  cases,  usually  dusted  with  flour.  The 
imported  variety,  however,  are  in  smaller  demand  than  the  product  of  the  local 
fisheries. 

Dry  salted  herring  is  probably  the  second  in  importance  as  an  individual 
item  in  the  import  trade  in  fish  products.  It  is  of  Canadian  origin  exclusively, 
and  oilers  an  interesting  example  of  one  country  holding  a  monopoly  of  trade 
in  a  commodity  which  is  in  keen  demand  in  China.  The  trade  is  now  of  many 
>  ears'  standing  and  of  such  importance  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  that  on 
many  occasions  dry  salted  herring  has  ranked  next  to  flour  among  Hongkong's 
imports  from  Canada. 

Awabi. — This  fish  is  also  in  great  demand.  Supplies  are  drawn  principally 
from  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Shark's  Fins. — This  product  is  in  universal  demand  for  use  as  a  delicacy 
with  any  pretentious  Chinese  dinner.  The  fins  are  imported  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  with  India,  British  East  Africa,  and  Australia  predominating  as 
sources  of  supply. 

Convoy. — This  product,  a  type  of  shell  fish,  is  imported  almost  exclusively 
from  Japan. 

Beche  de  Mer. — Large  quantities  of  this  product  are  imported  from  the 
various  fisheries  of  the  Pacific,  Japan,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  and  Australia  in  particular. 

Agar  Agar. — The  trade  in  this  product  has  shown  considerable  increases 
during  recent  years  and  current  imports  are  of  substantial  proportions.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  derived  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  from  the  United 
States. 

Other  Fresh  or  Dried  Fish. — There  are,  in  addition  to  the  above,  numerous 
other  types  of  fish  or  fish  products  imported  into  Hongkong  and  South  China. 
Dried  prawns  and  shrimps,  for  example,  are  purchased  in  quite  large  quan- 
tities from  India,  Africa,  and  several  other  countries.  Fresh  and  frozen  fish 
are  imported  from  French  Indo-China,  Japan,  Macao,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  A  varied  selection  of  other  fish  or  fishery  products  is  also  brought  in 
jrom  practically  every  maritime  country  in  the  world. 

Canned  Fish. — The  only  statistical  record  of  imports  of  canned  fish  into 
Hongkong  or  South  China  is  that  given  in  the  Chinese  trade  returns,  showing 
the  value  of  imports  of  canned  awabi.  No  figures  are  available  of  the  value 
of  the  import  trade  in  salmon,  pilchards,  sardines,  or  other  types  of  fish  which 
are  produced  in  Canada  and  other  countries  and  are  exported  in  canned  form 
to  this  market.  The  import  trade  in  canned  awabi  into  South  China  averaged 
in  value  some  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  year  during  the  period  1926  to  1928. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  value  of  what  total  trade  has  been 
carried  on,  it  is  estimated  that  imports  of  canned  salmon,  lobster,  sardines, 
herring,  pilchards,  paste,  clams,  and  various  other  lines  into  Hongkong  and 
South  China  have  run  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Norway,  Japan,  and 
Canada  have  all  figured  largely  in  this  business. 
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FRESH  AND  FROZEN  FISH 

The  market  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  for  fish  products  is  essentially 
one  in  which  an  absolutely  fresh  article  is  of  predominant  importance.  There 
appears  to  be  a  market  for  every  type  and  every  quality  of  fresh  fish.  The 
low  living  standards  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  force  them  to  purchase 
according  to  their  insignificant  individual  means  and,  with  a  universal  belief 
in  the  value  of  fish  as  a  food  and  the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing,  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  that  there  should  be  a  large  trade  in  this  product.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  there  are  no  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  fresh  fish 
in  Hongkong  or  South  China.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  at  present,  and  the 
situation  cannot  be  expected  to  show  any  appreciable  alteration.  There  is, 
however,  a  small  outlet  in  Hongkong  for  frozen  fish,  imported  in  refrigerated 
space,  handled  by  a  distributor  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  held  in  cold  storage 
and  sold  to  the  European  and  better-to-do  Chinese  of  this  colony.  The  trade 
is  naturally  a  very  small  one  since  the  total  number  of  people  furnishing  the 
demand  cannot  exceed  20,000,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  trade  which  may 
rim  up  to  several  tons  per  month,  combined  with  that  to  other  divisions  of  the 
total  market  in  the  Orient,  will  still  be  of  considerable  interest  to  Pacific  coast 
producers. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  frozen  salmon  and  frozen  herrings 
have  been  imported  into  Hongkong  from  Vancouver.  Salmon  has  been  pur- 
chased in  lots  of  from  several  hundred  pounds  up  to  a  ton  for  ordinary  retaill 
sale  or  for  use  in  the  European  hotels.  Herrings  have  been  brought  in  in  one 
or  two  ton  orders  for  sale  to  various  units  of  the  British  Navy.  The  total  value 
of  the  trade,  of  course,  has  been  extremely  small.  Quite  recently  the  initiative 
of  a  Vancouver  firm  in  sending  out  a  sample  shipment  made  up  of  a  dozen 
varieties  of  fish  products  has  led  to  their  receiving  orders  for  some  of  these 
which  had  never  previously  been  imported,  and  indications  are  that,  by  a  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  market,  this  business  can  be  extended. 

The  one  local  firm  at  present  dealing  in  Canadian  frozen  fish  state  that  their 
clientele  prefers  salmon,  halibut,  and  herring  to  other  available  types  and  in 
the  case  of  the  two  former  favours  the  smaller  fish,  both  on  account  of  their 
slightly  lower  price  and  the  difficulty  in  hot  weather  of  keeping  perishable 
goods.  Shipments  of  salmon  and  halibut  have  been  made  in  wooden  cases  of 
approximately  100  to  150  pounds  net  weight,  the  fish  being  individually  wrapped 
in  white  paper  and  care  being  taken  to  see  that  temperatures  in  refrigerated 
space  are  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  thawing.  It  is  more  or  less  immaterial 
whether  the  fish  are  whole  or  headless,  but  they  must  be  of  sound  quality. 
Prices  to  importers  of  16  cents  per  pound  for  halibut  and  12  to  15  cents  per 
pound  for  chum  and  salmon  trout  and  $110  per  short  ton  of  bulk  herrings,  these 
being  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  will  permit  of  business  being  done. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  trade  is  very  small  and  that,  owing  to 
lack  of  demand  in  the  coast  ports  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  frozen  cargoes 
shipped  to  them,  Hongkong  itself  provides  the  only  present  outlet  for  this  line. 

DRIED  FISH 

The  market  for  dried  fish  is  one  which  is  catered  to  both  by  local  industry 
and  by  producers  in  foreign  countries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  total  catch 
of  the  fresh  and  salt  water  fisheries  is  dried  locally,  sun  drying  being  the  only 
popular  method  of  preserving  this  product.  Practically  all  the  types  caught  in 
any  numbers  are  preserved  by  drying  and  are  dealt  in  by  the  dried  fish  trade. 

Prices  of  the  dried  fish  in  most  common  use  run  from  4  cents  per  pound 
for  a  very  cheap  type  of  imported  salmon  and  the  same  for  a  type  of  tiny 
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"  sardine  "  and  6  cents  for  local  salmon  to  10  and  15  cents  per  pound  for  such 
superior  varieties  as  monk,  pomfret,  and  cuttlefish.  In  the  case  of  imported 
marine  products  prices  run  to  such  high  figures  as  40  cents  for  small  shrimps, 
7,">  cents  for  compoy,  and  as  much  as  $2.50  per  pound  for  high-quality  shark's 
fins. 

In  this  division  of  the  market  for  fish  products  there  is  little  to  interest 
the  Canadian  industry,  at  least  until  its  output  includes  a  much  wider  range 
than  at  present  of  dried  fish  which  can  be  sold  at  low  prices.  The  local  fisheries 
and  those  of  Japan  offer  the  keenest  competition,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
dried  fish  as  produced  in  Canada  are  too  costly  for  local  demand  and  that  many 
of  the  types  required  here  are  either  not  available  in  Canada  or  are  required  in 
a  form  quite  different  from  that  supplied  to  the  Canadian  market,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  increase  may  fairly  be  expected  in  this  branch  of  the  export 
trade  in  fishery  products. 

CANNED  FISH 

Owing  to  the  climate  of  Hongkong  and  South  China  being  an  unusually 
hot  and  humid  one,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  canned  foodstuffs.  These 
are  for  consumption  by  the  European  and  well-to-do  Chinese  population,  prin- 
cipally in  Hongkong,  the  larger  ports,  and  a  few  inland  cities.  The  bulk  of 
these  goods  are  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  fish  also  figure  quite  largely  in  this 
trade. 

The  principal  types  of  canned  fish  which  are  imported  into  Hongkong  and 
distributed  to  South  China  are  the  less  expensive  types  of  salmon,  awabi,  crab, 
pilchards,  il  California  sardines,"  herring,  lobster,  prawns,  clams,  mussels,  and 
shrimps.  The  trade  in  canned  salmon,  in  comparison  with  that  carried  on  by 
Canadian  exporters  with  many  other  foreign  markets,  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  years  in  which  more  than  1,000  cases  of  the 
Canadian  product  have  been  brought  to  Hongkong.  The  product  of  United 
States  canneries  has  been  sold  in  much  larger  volumes,  the  secret  of  this  success 
having  been  that  distribution  has  been  by  agents  who  have  had  a  complete 
line  of  canned  goods  to  offer  to  the  local  trade  and  that  salmon  has  accordingly 
been  purchased  by  dealers  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  under  well-known 
labels,  the  latter  being  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  this  market.  It  is  believed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  this  salmon,  sold  under  United  States  brand,  has 
been  of  Canadian  origin,  purchased  from  the  producers  or  their  brokers  in 
Canada  and  labelled  under  the  exporters'  own  brands.  Alaska  red  salmon,  of 
course,  and  Columbia  river  salmon  make  up  the  bulk  of  United  States  ship- 
ments of  this  commodity.  Japanese  salmon  and  Russian  salmon,  the  latter  at 
times  under  labels  of  United  Kingdom  exporters,  are  also  seen  among  local 
stocks. 

The  Canadian  lines  which  should  sell  here  most  readily  are  pinks  and 
chums.  The  labels  ordinarily  used  by  exporters,  showing  a  fish  on  the  front  of 
the  label  and  preferably  with  red  colouring,  are  quite  suitable  to  the  local 
market,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  business  in  this  line  will  show  some  increases 
even  if  these  will .  probably  be  slow  in  coming  and  dependent,  principally,  on 
the  development  of  individual  purchasing  power  among  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion and  the  energy  of  Canadian  export  firms. 

"  California  sardines,"  believed  to  be  pilchards  caught  off  the  California 
coast,  with  some  of  the  natural  oil  extracted,  packed  in  flat  oval  tins  with 
tomato  sauce,  are  sold  here  in  large  quantities.  The  market  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  flat  oval  tin  and  the  pack  with  the  tomato  sauce,  and  even  though 
Canadian  pilchards,  for  example,  may  contain  all  the  original  nutriment  in  the 
fish  and  be,  on  this  account,  a  more  valuable  food,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
induce  buyers  to  take  up  this  line  until  the  pack  is  altered. 
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Sardines  are  in  popular  demand  in  Hongkong  and  parts  of  South  China. 
French,  Norwegian,  and  other  European  exporters  have  controlled  this  trade  in 
the  past,  but  some  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  Cana- 
dian brands.  The  competitive  prices  at  which  these  have  been  offered  and 
their  good  quality  have  impressed  the  local  trade  very  favourably  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  business  will  progress  satisfactorily,  both  in  keyless  tins  for 
bulk  orders  and  in  well-wrapped  keyed  tins  for  better-class  business. 

English  and  Scotch  herrings,  packed  in  oval  tins  with  tomato  sauce,  have 
been  sold  here  for  many  years  by  several  well-known  United  Kingdom  packers. 
This  product,  however,  is  more  expensive  than  "  California  sardines  "  and  is 
called  for  only  by  the  better-class  trade. 

Awabi,  as  mentioned  above,  is  imported  into  Hongkong  in  quite  large 
quantities,  but  as  it  is  not  among  the  products  of  Canadian  fisheries,  will  not 
be  discussed  at  any  length.  The  trade  in  the  dried  article  is  in  any  case  of 
much  more  importance  than  that  in  canned  form. 

Japanese  crab  meat  sells  quite  freely  in  the  local  market.  It  is  more  or 
less  similar  to  canned  lobster,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  it  as  com- 
peting with  this  Canadian  line  as  it  is  a  very  inferior  product  from  the  point  of 
view  of  quality  and,  further,  sells  at  prices  which  are  a  mere  fraction  of  those 
quoted  for  standard  quality  lobsters  from  the  Eastern  Canadian  fisheries. 
Canadian  lobster  has  been  sold  in  Hongkong  both  under  labels  of  Canadian 
packers  and  those  of  United  Kingdom  exporters.  The  trade — what  there  is  of 
it — should  undoubtedly  be  direct  but,  particularly  at  a  time  like  the  present 
when  silver  exchange  has  resulted  in  great  increases  in  the  cost  of  imported 
commodities,  this  line  is  much  too  expensive  to  allow  of  any  appreciable  volume 
of  business. 

Other  lines  of  canned  fish  stocked  by  local  retailers  and  compradore  shops 
are  tuna  fish,  shrimps,  prawns,  and  a  small  number  of  unimportant  types,  both 
imported  and  produced  locally. 

Prices  as  quoted  by  the  retail  trade  on  several  of  the  types  of  canned  goods 
noted  above  are  as  follows:  salmon,  25  cents  per  ^-pouncl  to  40  cents  per 
1-pound  tins;  "California  sardines,"  6^  cents  per  tin;  English  herrings,  10 
cents  per  tin;  Canadian  sardines,  6  cents  per  tin;  Norwegian  sardines,  15  cents 
per  tin;  awabi,  12  cents  per  tin;  lobster,  50  cents  per  J-pound  tin;  tuna  fish, 
23  cents  per  1-pound  tin;  shrimps,  14  cents  per  tin. 

DRY  SALTED  HERRING 

No  report  on  the  market  for  fishery  products  in  Hongkong  and  South  China 
would  be  complete  without  special  reference  to  the  trade  in  dry  salted  herring. 
Next  to  flour,  this  product  has  been  exported  from  Canada  to  these  territories 
in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  commodity,  and  the  trade  has  been  one 
which  has  supported  a  considerable  industry  on  the  British  Columbia  coast  and 
has  furnished  considerable  revenues  for  the  producers.  There  is  no  small  sig- 
nificance attached  to  the  fact  that  Canada  has  enjoyed  a  complete  monopoly 
of  this  trade — an  unusual  situation — and  this  factor,  combined  with  the  exten- 
sive demand  for  such  low-priced  food  materials,  makes  it  a  subject  which  is  of 
vital  industry  to  the  industry  on  Canada's  Pacific  coast,  and  of  similar  import- 
ance in  a  consideration  of  the  total  export  of  the  products  of  Canada's  fisheries. 

Dry  salted  herring  is  the  product  of  the  fisheries  of  the  east  and  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island.  The  fish  are  sun-dried,  or  partially  so,  and  are  packed 
with  salt  in  large  wooden  cases  of  an  average  gross  weight  of  some  420  pounds. 
On  account  of  the  heavy  catch  between  November  and  March  and  the  inex- 
pensive treatment,  the  product  is  an  extremely  cheap  one,  original  costs  amount- 
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ing  only  bo  some  $25  per  ton.  Production  is  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  and 
•'  white  "  packers,  the  former  operating  principally  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
and  the  hitter  on  the  west  coast. 

The  export  of  dry  salted  herring  to  Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong  was  begun 
soirie  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  ingenuity  and  persistence  of 
producers  and  exporters  that  they  should  have  developed  a  product  admirably 
designed  to  meet  a  primary  need  of  Eastern  peoples  and  should  have  carried 
i  lie  business  on  in  face  of  the  keenest  competition  from  the  fisheries  of  the 
Japan  and  China  coasts.  Annual  shipments  to  Hongkong  and  South  China 
have  averaged  almost  half  a  million  dollars  during  recent  years,  these  figures 
making  up  roughly  25  per  cent  of  total  imports  into  Hongkong  of  all  Canadian 
products.  The  actual  figures  of  exports  to  Hongkong  are  given  below,  to  which, 
in  estimating  the  consumption  of  South  China,  small  amounts  may  be  added 
to  account  for  imports,  other  than  through  Hongkong,  into  Foochow,  Amoy, 
Swatow,  and  other  southern  coast  ports. 

Table  III 

Exports  of  Dry  Salted  Herring  from  Canada  to  Hongkong 


1926    $315,139 

1927   394,107 

1928   565.352 

1929    636,777 

1930    494,215 


Dry  salted  herring,  as  imported  into  Hongkong,  is  generally  destined  for 
shipment  to  interior  points  of  South  China.  The  fish  are  not  eaten  in  any 
quantity  locally,  since  the  fresh  product  is  easily  obtainable  and  is  preferred 
both  on  this  account  and  for  its  flavour.  Transhipment  is  made  to  coastal 
steamers  for  delivery  at  the  principal  ports  and  to  junks  for  carriage  to  Canton 
and  some  of  the  minor  ports  not  touched  by  regular  shipping  services. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution  is  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  firms, 
although  a  few  European  importers  are  still  handling  small  quantities  of  each 
year's  business.  This  simple  statement,  however,  will  not  convey  anything  but 
the  result  of  a  gradual  alteration  in  the  methods  and  media  of  distribution 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  has  seen  the  gradual 
displacement  of  European  buyers  and  representatives  by  Chinese  firms, 
attended  at  times  by  a  disruption  of  business  and  also  by  a  loss  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  many  reliable  distributors  of  imported  food  products  and  by  some 
damage  also  to  the  reputation  of  this  Canadian  product  and  to  Canadian 
exporters  engaged  in  the  salt  herring  trade. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  lack  of  control  of  local  distri- 
bution of  dr}^  salted  herring  by  the  Canadian  exporter.  Whether  the  local 
buyer  or  agent  be  European  or  Chinese  is  a  matter  of  small  moment — the  essen- 
tial factor  is  that  a  distributor  of  any  product  be  given  confidence  in  its  value, 
in  the  maintenance  of  quality,  and  in  the  business  sagacity  and  integrity  of  his 
principal.  That  such  an  opinion  has  not  been  expressed  by  some  Canadian 
hrms  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  now  in  Hongkong  one  of  the 
recognized  British  import  firms  engaged  in  the  purchase  or  distribution  of  dry 
salted  herring,  and  while  this  in  itself  might  be  considered  of  no  importance, 
it  is  obvious  that  when  such  firms  are  keenly  interested  in  other  food  materials 
of  Canadian  origin  there  have  been  potent  reasons  for  their  forsaking  the  many 
opportunities  which  this  business  has  offered. 
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SELLING  METHODS 

There  have  been  notable  differences  of  opinion  among  Canadian  shippers 
on  the  questions  of  representation  and  terms.  In  general,  sales  have  been  made 
to  any  or  all  buyers  who  were  willing  to  establish  credits  covering  their  require- 
ments, but  in  a  few  instances  trade  has  been  carried  on  through  an  agent  who 
has  operated  on  a  commission  basis.  The  advisability  of  pursuing  a  definite 
policy  in  this  connection  must  depend,  naturally,  on  the  type  of  representatives 
or  other  connections  available  and  on  the  peculiar  requirements  of  individual 
shippers,  but  it  is  recommended  that  when  Canadian  shippers  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion to  reorganize  their  business  methods  in  selling  dry  salted  herring  to  Hong- 
kong and  South  China  every  attention  be  given  to  its  foundation  in  so  far  as 
reliable  representation  and  a  definite  understanding  as  to  selling  terms  are 
concerned. 

FISH  MEAL  AND  OIL 

There  is  at  present  no  market  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  for  Canadian- 
made  fish  meal  and  oil.  As  foodstuffs  neither  of  these  commodities  has  yet  been 
introduced  to  the  population  in  this  area,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  chance  of  selling  here  an  edible  fish  meal  if 
this  could  be  offered  at  low  prices.  Fish  oil  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  in  demand 
in  a  country  which  produces  wood  and  vegetable  oils  for  export,  and  fish  meal 
for  fertilization  will  hardly  compete  in  price  or  effectiveness  with  the  chemical 
fertilizers  to  the  use  of  which  the  agricultural  population  of  South  China  has 
been  accustomed  for  many  years. 

SALES  METHODS 

The  means  whereby  various  types  of  fishery  products  may  be  sold  in  the 
Hongkong  and  South  China  market  depend  entirely  on  the  variety  of  the  par- 
ticular product  under  consideration.  In  the  case  of  frozen  fish,  sales  can  be 
made  at  the  present  time  either  to  one  large  British  firm  which  operates  an 
importing,  cold  storage,  and  retailing  business,  or  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
importing  or  agency  firms  who  operate  small  cold  storage  plants  or  who  can  sell 
to  companies  who  are  doing  so.  In  the  case  of  dried  fish,  apart  from  dry  salted 
herring,  business  may  be  done  through  numerous  direct  buying  representatives 
or  agents  who,  in  any  case,  prefer,  when  possible,  to  buy  on  their  own  account. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  canned  fishery  products  is  a  different  one,  and 
this  trade  is  generally  handled  through  firms,  both  British  and  Chinese,  who 
regard  their  position  as  that  of  agents  but  who  will  in  general  buy,  on  account 
of  dealers,  directly  from  either  producers  or  their  representatives.  Business  in 
any  commodities  of  this  nature  will  rarely  be  done  in  Hongkong  or  South  China 
through  commission  agents;  sales  will  be  made  either  between  principal  and 
principal  or  between  an  exporter  and  a  distributor  who  assumes  responsibility 
for  payment  but  who  does  not  profess  to  act  as  anything  more  than  a  middle- 
man. The  Canadian  exporter  of  fishery  products,  therefore,  may  look  for  close 
contact  with  the  market  and  an  intimate  co-operation  from  buyers  and  agents. 

As  to  the  financing  of  shipments,  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  local  tradi 
to  provide  irrevocable  letters  of  credit  covering  orders.  This  practice  is  not 
necessarily  universal,  but  should  be  demanded  by  shippers  in  all  cases  except 
those  in  which  sufficient  assurance  as  to  the  reliability  of  buyers  or  other  repre- 
sentatives has  been  ascertained.  The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Hongkong  will  always  be  glad  to  give  as  full  information  as  possible 
on  such  matters. 

SHIPPING 

Fresh  or  frozen  fish  will  be  shipped  to  Hongkong  only  from  Vancouver  or 
other  Pacific  coast  ports,  the  freight  charges  from  Atlantic  ports  being  too  high 
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to  allow  of  Eastern  fisheries  competing  in  the  sale  of  this  product.  Speedy 
shipments  in  refrigerated  space  can  be  arranged  through  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships.  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Klaveness  Line,  Dollar  Line,  American  Mail 
Line.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  or  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  and  no  difficulty  need 
be  experienced  by  shippers  in  arranging  for  freight  carriage  of  these  products. 
Canned  salmon,  pilchards,  clams,  or  other  Pacific  coast  canned  fish  can  be 
shipped  by  all  the  companies  mentioned  above.  Lobsters  and  sardines  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  will  preferably  be  shipped  by  Canadian  National  Steamships 
via  Panama  to  Vancouver  for  transhipment  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  Hong- 
kong, the  rate  by  this  route  being  generally  much  lower  than  by  rail  to  Van- 
couver and  thence  by  steamer  to  this  port.  In  the  case  of  dry  salted  herring, 
some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  shippers  in  obtaining  cargo  space,  but 
the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  and  Klaveness  Line,  at  least,  can 
be  counted  on  in  this  connection. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  hoped  that  the  few  statements  given  above  will  convey  the  impression 
that,  while  there  is  a  vast  market  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  for  many  types 
of  marine  products,  the  opportunities  available  to  the  Canadian  industry  are 
comparatively  few  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  advantage  has  not  been 
taken  of  these  and  that  Canadian  business  in  such  commodities  may  be  increased 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  case  of  dry  salted  herring  it  is  believed  that  a 
reorganization  or,  at  least,  a  close  investigation  and  possible  rearrangement  of 
local  distribution  would  be  advisable — it  would  certainly  not  be  harmful.  In 
the  case  of  canned  salmon,  canned  pilchards,  canned  clams,  and  all  other  canned 
fish  except  sardines,  renewed  efforts  must  be  made  to  submit  to  local  buyers 
such  quality,  pack,  labels,  and  prices  as  will  convince  them  that  these  lines 
must  be  traded  in,  in  preference  to  others.  In  the  case  of  frozen  fish  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  maintain  the  interest  already  exhibited  by  local  con- 
nections. In  any  attempts  to  increase  the  trade  in  these  Canadian  products 
the  services  of  the  local  office  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  avail- 
able and  will  be  gladly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  units  of  the  Canadian 
fishing  industry. 


ENGINEERING  AND   RAILWAY  EXHIBITION  AT  SHANGHAI 

The  Chiao-tung  University  announces  an  International  Engineering  and 
Railway  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  University,  Zicawei,  Shanghai,  December 
12  to  27,  inclusive,  1931.  Under- the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Railways  of 
the  National  Government  of  China,  this  combined  exhibition  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  held  in  China. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibition  is  to  bring  before  the  Chinese  public,  par- 
ticularly the  people  engaged  in  business  and  education,  the  latest  developments 
in  engineering,  industrial,  and  scientific  products,  in  railway  appliances  and 
equipment,  and  in  the  methods  of  administration. 

All  spaces  for  exhibit  on  the  University  ground  or  in  its  buildings  will  be 
allotted  free  of  charge.  Gas,  electricity  and  water  for  all  demonstrations  will 
be  supplied  on  the  University  account. 

For  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and  industries  not  represented  in 
Shanghai,  a  committee  of  the  University  Faculty  will  be  appointed  to  receive 
and  arrange  their  products  for  exhibition.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  their 
products  will  be  returned  or  disposed  of  according  to  instructions. 

Firms  who  desire  to  exhibit  their  products  are  requested  to  notify  the  Chair- 
man and  General  Manager,  Sheng  Z.  Wang,  862  Avenue  Haig,  Shanghai,  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  states 
that  Canadian  firms  already  having  agents  in  Shanghai  could  be  given  close 
co-operation  from  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner.  The  amount  of  work 
involved  in  looking  after  the  samples,  catalogues,  etc.,  sent  by  firms  having  no 
agents  here  would  make  necessary  the  temporary  employment  of  an  additional 
Chinese  assistant.  The  latter  could  be  secured  for  the  equivalent  of  gold  $40 
to  $50. 

Chiao-tung  University  is  maintained  by  the  National  Government,  and  is 
the  most  important  engineering  college  in  China.  It  has  a  large  body  of  students 
and  the  policy  of  the  Nanking  Government  is  to  use  it  for  the  training  of  the 
future  staffs  of  the  Chinese  railways  and  other  industrial  undertakings. 

PROTECTING  THE  NATIONAL  CURRENCY  IN  GREECE 

Theo.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Athens,  September  30,  1931. — In  order  to  safeguard  the  drachma  in  the 
present  financial  crisis  resulting  from  the  drop  of  the  pound  sterling,  a  decree 
giving  exclusive  rights  to  the  Bank  of  Greece  for  the  purchase  and  the  sale  of 
gold,  gold  currencies,  foreign  exchange  and  foreign  bank  notes,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Greek  Cabinet.  This  decree  became  law  upon  its  publication  in  the 
Greek  Official  Gazette  No.  335,  dated  September  28,  1931. 

The  decree  provides  facilities  for  the  commercial  and  other  economic  needs 
of  the  country  and  applies  severe  penalties  for  any  transgression. 

The  law  is  to  be  submitted  for  ratification  when  Parliament  convenes. 

Details  of  this  decree  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  United  States  dollar  was  substituted  last  week  for 
the  pound  sterling  as  stabilization  basis  for  the  drachma. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama ;  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway,  who  will  be  in  Toronto  from  October  19  to  31.  Sub- 
joined are  the  dates  of  the  itineraries  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Strong  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Watson 

Oct.  19  and  20  Montreal  (return  visit)  .Oct.  26  to  28 
Oct.  22  to  24  Toronto  Nov.  2  to  11 

Mr.  Strong 

Vancouver    (New  West-  Edmonton  Nov.  17 

minster,  Victoria  and  Regina  Nov.  19 

Vernon)  Nov.    2  to  14  Winnipeg  Nov.  21 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Halifax 
St.  John 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AT  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND 

Mr.  A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner,  writes  under  date 
September  29  that  the  Canadian  Government  again  participated  in  the  Bristol 
Exhibition,  which  was  held  from  September  3  to  16,  but  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale  than  last  year.  A  small  Canadian  Section  was  arranged  on  an  island 
site  measuring  44  feet  by  14  feet.  This  section  was  designed  to  accommodate, 
in  addition  to  a  general  Government  display  of  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
articles,  live  booths  for  rental  by  importers  who  might  wish  to  make  individual 
displays  of  their  goods.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing  of  these  five 
stands. 

The  display  of  foodstuffs  included  canned  salmon,  lobster,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, soups,  sweet  corn,  spaghetti,  milk,  cereals,  fruit  juices,  cheese,  flour, 
maple  syrup  and  sugar,  and  honey.  A  composite  display  of  manufactured  articles 
was  also  arranged,  including  rubber  footwear,  refrigerators,  aluminium  ingots, 
metallic  putty  and  silver  polish,  brushes,  rubber  gloves  for  medical  and  surgical 
purposes,  sport  shoes,  aero-cord,  wire  fencing,  toilet  seats,  leather,  and  leather 
gloves.  There  was  also  a  small  but  attractive  display  of  Canadian  tobacco. 
The  exhibit  of  tobacco  naturally  proved  of  particular  interest  to  the  public  of 
Bristol,  in  which  city  is  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  exhibition  was  attended  by  47,933  visitors,  this  being  an  increase  of 
11,156  over  the  1930  figures. 

The  publicity  value  of  the  now  firmly  established  practice  of  selling  samples 
of  foodstuffs  at  suitable  exhibitions  again  proved  successful  in  the  case  of  this 
exhibition:  approximately  4,400  samples  of  foodstuffs  were  sold  during  the 
twelve  days  that  the  exhibition  was  open.  In  addition  to  this  figure,  1,150 
samples  of  Canadian  tobacco  in  ^-ounce  tins  were  sold.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  Canadian  tobacco  on  the  Government 
stands  at  recent  exhibitions  has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  this  com- 
modity from  retailers  in  the  districts  where  the  exhibitions  have  been  held. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft. 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores 
Division) ,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifi- 
cations.  Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 4,000  automatic  dials,  to  specification  (tenders  close 
November  3). 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  234,  Lake  Coleridge  Power  Development:  Addi- 
tional 11,000  volt-switchgear,  including  2  "  on-load "  bus-selector  incoming  transformer- 
panels  as  specified;  1  reactor  panel,  as  specified;  1  bus-bar  potential-transformer  panel,  as 
specified;  2  bus-sectionalizing  panels,  as  specified;  1  reactor  panel,  as  specified;  2  "on-load" 
bus-selector  incoming  transformer-panels,  as  specified;  1  synchronous-condenser  pajael,  as 
specified;  1  summation  metering-panel,  as  specified;  6  feeder-panels,  as  specified;  spares  and 
loose  equipment,  as  specified  (tenders  close  February  2.  1932);  11.000-volt  current-limiting 
reactors,  including  two  three-phase  banks  of  11,000-volt  current-limiting  reactors,  as  speci- 
fied;  one  set  of  spares  as  specified  under  clause  13  (tenders  close  February  2,  1932). 
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DEPRESSION   IN   SOUTHWEST  AFRICA 

The  extent  of  the  depression  in  Southwest  Africa  can  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  total  imports  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  were  valued  at 
only  £556,909,  compared  with  £1,204,291  in  the  January- June  period  of  1930, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  main 
imports  were  as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicating  the  value  for  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  1930:  foodstuffs,  £21,141  (£38,671);  beverages, 
£4,212  (£9,048) ;  wearing  apparel,  £12,393  (£31,498) ;  cotton  manufactures, 
£10,283  (£15,576);  machinery,  £33,541  (£90,331);  motor  vehicles,  £3,892  (£15,- 
749  ) ;  cement,  £4,674  (£10,480) ;  and  timber  and  timber  manufactures,  £7,046 
(£18,412).  The  last  two  items  reflect  the  serious  falling  off  in  building  trade 
activity. 

The  value  of  exports  declined  from  £1,453,731  in  the  first  half  of  1930  to 
£609,240  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Shipments  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
dropped  from  £71,381  to  £57,806,  copper  ore  from  £288,440  to  £157,683,  lead 
ingots  from  £24,975  to  £12,852,  and  diamonds  from  £712,352  to  £158,660. 


ST.  VINCENT  TARIFF  ON  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  September  23,  1931.— On  July  3,  1931,  the  Legislative 
Council  of  St.  Vincent  passed  an  amendment  to  the  customs  tariff  removing 
"  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  for  communication  and  illu- 
mination "  from  the  free  list,  and  making  these  commodities  subject  to  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  10  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff.  Other  electrical  apparatus  is  still  subject  to  a  British  preferential  duty 
of  10  per  cent  and  a  general  tariff  duty  of  15  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  above 
duties,  there  is  a  surtax  on  the  amount  of  duty  paid  of  12 \  per  cent. 

St.  Vincent,  the  smallest  of  the  Windward  Islands,  with  a  total  population 
of  approximately  52,000,  offers  a  very  small  market  for  Canadian  electrical 
apparatus.  Up  to  this  year  there  was  no  central  power  system,  but  a  small 
modern  Diesel  plant  has  now  been  installed,  and  as  a  result  the  market  for 
electrical  equipment  has  greatly  increased.  Total  imports  of  electrical  apparatus 
for  the  calendar  year  1930  were  valued  at  £1,577,  made  up  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  £814;  United  States,  £759;  Canada,  £2;  and  other  countries,  £2. 

The  St.  Vincent  market  is  handled  for  the  most  part  by  commission  agents 
with  representatives  travelling  out  of  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  A  list  of 
importers  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

NETHERLANDS  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MIXING  LAW 

With  reference  to  the  reports  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1435  (August  1)  and  No.  1437  (August  15)  respecting  the  Netherlands 
wheat  mixing  law,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Rotterdam,  advises  that  a  decree  has  been  issued  increasing  the  percentage  of 
Netherlands  wheat  which  must  be  employed  from  20  to  22^  per  cent.  This 
means  that  wheat  flour  "  A,"  as  described  in  the  report  published  on  August  1, 
must  contain  only  77^  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat  instead  of  80  per  cent  as  pre- 
viously. As  the  law  stands,  25  per  cent  is  the  maximum  quantity  of  Dutch- 
grown  wheat  which  must  be  used  in  milling  mixtures  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  flour  "  A." 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  13,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  5,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 


I'ninivn'Koti 

oiiijJc.ii  ibon. 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omcial 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

October  5 

October  13 

Australia  , 

 Pound 

4.8666 

$3 . 1093 

$3.3559 

— 

.1407 

.1601 

10 

.1390 

.1591 

.1580 

2* 

Bulgaria  

.0072 

.0082 

.0081 

9£ 

Czechoslovakia 

.0338 

.0333 

6| 

Denmark  

!2C80 

.2508 

.2508 

6 

.0252 

.0287 

.0284 

7i 

France  

.0392 

.0449 

.0443 

2-h 

Germany  

.2382 

.2650 

.2598 

8~ 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.3861 

4.3650 

6 

.0130 

.0147 

.0144 

12 

Holland  

.4020 

.4579 

.4573 

3 

.1749 

.1611 

.1962 

8 

Italy  

.0526 

.  0585 

.0582 

7 

.1930 

.0201 

.0188 

7h 

.2680 

.2508 

.2542 

7 

1.0805 

.0501 

.0421 

7 

.0060 

.0067 

.0067 

8 

.0102 

.1015 

n 

.2680 

.2622 

.2677 

7 

.1930 

.2236 

.2212 

2 

United  States  . . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1400 

1.1 2  50 

li 

.4244 

.2632 

.2632 

Brazil  

.1196 

.0609 

.0686 

Chile  

.1217 

.1377 

.1359 

ft 

.9733 

1.1015 

1.0870 

7 

.4985 

.5615 

.5441 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3192 

.3003 

7 

.1930 

.1915 

.1890 

1.0342 

.4531 

.4472 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0260 

1.1260 

 Dollar 

.2627 

.2880 

.3650 

.4111 

.3290 

8 

 Yen 

.4985 

.5629 

.5554 

5.84 

.4020 

.4580 

.4567 

4* 

 Tael 

.3591 

.3712 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.5101 

.  5034 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5343 

.5273 

 $1 

Bar  bados  .  . 

 n 

1.013 

.9225 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.4212 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0449 

.0443 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0449 

.0443 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.4985 

4.4768 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2068.  Sweetened  Milk. — Cairo  firm  want  quotations  for  sweetened  milk  in  12^-ipound 
tins,  c.i.f.  Alexandria. 

2069.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

2070.  Canned  Lobster. — A  French  importer  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  a  Canadian 
shipper  of  lobster,  with  c.i.f.  Bordeaux  prices,  and  sample  product,  if  possible. 

Miscellaneous 

2071.  Animal  Products. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  is  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  animal  products,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  hair,  casings, 
hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  acting  for  them  m  the  sale  of  these  products  to  German 
importers. 

2072.  Sulphite  Packing  Paperj — Agents  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  want  quotations  c.i.f. 
Guayaquil,  including  consular  fees  and  selling  commission,  together  with  samples  of  sul- 
phites in  bales  of  30  kilos  each;  bale-20  reams  of  20  books  (cuadernillos)  each  18  pages 
doubled,  each  page  33  cm.  by  46  cm.,  28  gms.  All  information  to  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Calle  Coca  478,  Lima,  Peru. 

2073.  Plywood  for  Drawing  Boards. — Birmingham  manufacturers  are  in  the  market  for 
Empire-grown  or  manufacturer  plywood  suitable  for  drawing  boards.  Sample  may  be 
examined  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

2074.  Leatherette  and  Oilcloth. — Canadian  exporters  of  leatherette  and  oilcloth  are 
requested  to  submit  prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  and  samples  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner,  Rotterdam  (Beursplein  2;6B). 

2075.  Galvanized  Iron;  Piping;  and  Nails. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes 
to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  (plain  and  corrugated),  water  and 
gas  piping,  and  wire  nails,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2076.  Chemicals. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation 
of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  chemicals. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6;  Montrose,  Nov.  12;  Beaver- 
dale,  Nov.  20— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Oct.  26;  Hada  County,  Nov.  14— both 
County  Line. 

To  Avonmoulh,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Oct.  31;  Ninian,  Nov.  28 — both  White 
Star  Line;   Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— -Torr  Head,  Oct.  26;  Fanad  Head,  Nov.  12;  Melmore  Head. 
Nov.  21— all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 
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To  Dublin.— Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  30  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Bre  men. — Bochum,  Oct.  20;  Augsburg,  Nov.  4;  Hagen,  Nov.  18 — all  Hamburg- 
AnuTn  an  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Maine,  Oct.  20;  Frode,  Nov.  15— both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line;  Korsholm,  Oct.  22;  Ragnhildsholm,  Oct.  31— both  Swedish-American  Line 
(also  call  at  Gothenburg  and  Helsingfors,  Finland). 

To  Glasgow. ,-— Athenia,  Oct.  23  and  Nov.  20;  Letitia,  Nov.  6;  Sularia,  Nov.  13— all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverhill,  Oct.  30;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  13;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  27— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Bochum,  Oct.  21;  Augsburg,  Nov.  4;  Hagen,  Nov.  18— all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  20;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct. 
30;  Montclare,  Nov.  6;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Oct. 
24  and  Nov.  21;  Doric,  Nov.  7— both  White  Star. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Oct.  23;  Beaverhill,  Oct.  30;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6;  Beaver- 
burn, Nov.  13;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  20— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairnmona,  Oct.  23;  Cairn- 
valona,  Nov.  6- — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Ascania,  Oct.  30;  Alaunia,  Nov.  6;  Aurania, 
Now  13;  Ausonia,  Nov.  20 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  29;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Nov.  5;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  12;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  19 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Oct.  30;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  13 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Oct.  19;  Evanger,  Oct.  29;  Lista,  Nov.  14;  Brant 
County,  Nov.  27 — all  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  Oct.  26;   Hada  County,  Nov.  14 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hull. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  23;   Cairnvalona,  Nov.  6 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Oct.  23;  Valfiorita,  Nov.  10;  Yallemare, 
Nov.  12 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Oct.  31;  Cornwallis, 
Nov.  14— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Oct.  23;  Cathcart  (takes  freight  for  Kingston  only),  Oct.  30; 
Lady  Rodney,  Nov.  6;  Cavelier,  Nov.  13— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Martinque,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Oct.  29; 
Fernebo,  Nov.  13 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SIS.  Corp. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin .--Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  22; 
Canadian  Constructor,  Oct.  31;  Canadian  Transporter,  Nov.  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne  .^Canadian  Constructor,  Oct.  31;  Canadian  Trans- 
porter, Nov.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Por£s^-Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.— Canadian  Scottish,  Oct.  20;  Canadian 
Victor,  Nov.  20 — both  Canadian  National;  Haliartus,  Houston  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.-A&\Wm,  Oct.  20  (calls  at  St.  Pierre) ; 
Nerissa,  Oct.  27;  Rosalind,  Oct.  30  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre) — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Fleurus,  Oct.  23  (also  calls  at  North  Sydney) ;  Hansi,  Oct.  29 — both  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Sambro.  Oct.  24;  Farnorth,  Oct.  31— both  Farquhar  Line;  Nova  Scotia  (does 
not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Oct.  24;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  3 — both  Furness  Line. 

From  Toronto 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon.— Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland- Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  22  (also  calls  at  Newfoundland  South  Coast  ports). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  10 — both  Furness  Line; 
Mercian,  Oct.  28;  Darian,  Nov.  11 — both  Leyland  Line;  Manchester  Merchant.  Oct.  30; 
Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  17 — both  Manchester  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  18  and  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Merchant,  Oct. 
30;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Division, 
Nov.  15 — all  Manchester  Line;  Mercian,  Oct.  28;  Darian,  Nov.  11 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Oct.  19;  London  Citizen,  Nov.  2;  London  Exchange, 
Nov.  16 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Oct.  26;  Missouri,  Nov.  3 — both  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line;  Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thompson  Line,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  9. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Oct.  30;  Gripsholm,  Nov.  12 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  22;  Pennland,  Nov.  8— both  Red  Star 
Line.. 

To  Havre.— Westernland,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  22;  Minnewaska,  Oct.  26;  Pennland,  Nov. 
8 — all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  N fid.— Silvia,  Oct.  20  and  Nov.  3  and  17;  Rosalind,  Oct.  20;  Nerissa, 
Oct.  27  and  Nov.  10— ^all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  24;  Newfoundland, 
Nov.  10 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  29  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  28;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  10; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Oct.  22;  Cbiborne,  Nov.  5;  Cornwallis,  Nov. 
15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Nassau,  Hamilton  and  Belize j — Cavelier,  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  16;  Cathcart, 
Nov.  2  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti) — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Oct.  28;  Andalusia  (also 
calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Nov.  11 — both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  Oct.  19; 
Marie  Horn,  Nov.  3;  Fernebo,  Nov.  18 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  28. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-cs-Saiaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Keelung,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Oct.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  19;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  2 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — I.  K.  Ward,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  24. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Modavia,  Oct.  28;  Gregalia,  Nov.  11 — both  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow) ;  Steel  Voyager,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth), 
Nov.  2;  Trojan  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Hamburg. — Doric  Star,  American  Mail  Line  (also  calls  at  Rot- 
terdam), Oct.  24. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Oct.  21. 

To  London  and  Middlesbrough. — Pajala,  Canadian-American  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  10. 
To  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Southampton. — Viking  Star,  American  Mail  Line  (also  calls 
at  Havre),  Oct.  28. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle. — Tacoma  Star,  Oct.  31; 
Doric  Star,  Nov.  21 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Eagle,  Dingwall, 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  27. 
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To  Osaka,  Nogoya,  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tohsei  Miaru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co., 
Oct.  22. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Empire  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 
To  Bahia   Blanca,  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. — Villanger,  Empire  Shioping  Co., 
Oct.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki),  Oct.  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Nov.  7 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Everett  (does  not  call  at  Manila  or  Hongkong),  Oct.  26;  Tacoma  (calls  at  Osaka, 
Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai),  Nov.  12 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Nov.  S 
(also  calls  at  Hongkong  and  Osaka) ;  Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  calls  at 
Osaka),  Oct.  27. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Legaspi. — Diana, 
American  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Nov.  6;  Aorangi,  Dec.  4 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Salawati,  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Nov.  15;   Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Oct.  26;  Hauriki,  Nov. 
26 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  Oct.  25;  Nebraska. 
Nov.  9;  Loch  Goil,  Nov.  22— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg. — Narenta,  Oct.  19;  Nictheroy.  Nov.  2; 
Parana,  Nov.  2—all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — George  Washington,  Fred  Olsen  Line,  Nov.  5 
(cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian,  Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Oct.  31. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Hamburg-American  Line, 
Oct.  20  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  at  Hamburg  to  Scandinavian.  Baltic,  Mediter- 
ranean, Levant,  Black  Sea  and  African  ports,  and  at  Cristobel  to  West  and  North  Coast 
of  South  America). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Johnson  Line. 
Nov.  7. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Oct.  21 ; 
California,  Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15 — all  Libera  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment 
to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  Oct.  30;  Wisconsin,  Nov  12 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Havre,  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Parana,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
Nov.  16. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  Oct.  28  (will  also  call  at  other  East  Coast  South  American 
ports) . 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Camargo,  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil 
Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line, 
Oct.  24. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — 
Oakworth,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25; 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cusseta  (also  calls 
at  Algoa  Bay),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  October-November. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  service*  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deiposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O. -Box  125,  Port  of  Spain 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obraipia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Phil  ippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Slate  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O. Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

T.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.G.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

S.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 

Town.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Comimissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner^  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building;,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE   OF   SOUTH  AFRICA   UN    193ff£?f  l^v^ 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Imports 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  Union  irom^oW^eas 
during  1930  was  £57,930,747  as  against  £76,099,050  in  1929.  These  amounts  do 
not  include  goods  in  transit  from  overseas,  Government  stores,  and  specie.  The 
decrease  of  £18,168,303  was  spread  over  twelve  out  of  the  thirteea  import  classes, 
the  remaining  class,  tobacco,  showing  an  increase  of  £4,726.  The  decreases  were 
as  follows:  animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  £124,713;  foodstuffs, 
£2,655,150;  ales,  spirits,  wines,  and  beverages,  £39,788;  fibres,  yarns,  textiles, 
and  apparel,  £3,804,837;  metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery,  and  vehicles, 
£8,229,629;  minerals,  earthenware,  and  glassware,  £411,091;  oils,  waxes,  resins, 
paints,  and  varnish,  £869,662;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers,  £192,143;  leather, 
rubber  and  manufactures  thereof,  £727,120;  wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  £330,060;  books,  paper,  and  stationery,  £253,151;  jewellery, 
timepieces,  and  fancy  goods,  £465,760;  miscellaneous,  £69,935. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  over- 
seas, subdivided  into  main  groups,  contrasting  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom with  those  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  the  years  1929  and  1930.  The  percentage  share  of  each  in  each  group 
is  also  given. 
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Other  Parts 


United 

of  British 

Foreign 

Kingdom 

Empire 

Countries 

Total 

Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  (not  foodstuffs)  — 

1930   

£ 

134,728 

18,795 

81,019 

234,542 

57.4% 

8.0% 

34.6% 

100% 

1929   '-. 

£ 

186,054 

51,695 

121,506 

359,255 

51.8% 

14.4% 

33.8% 

100% 

F<  odstuffs — 

1930  

£ 

813,802 

2,166,725 

1,930,359 

4.910,886 

16.6% 

44.1% 

39.3% 

100% 

1929   

£ 

1,086,480 

3,431,670 

3,047,886 

7,566,036 

14.4% 

45.3% 

40.3% 

100% 

Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages — 

1930   

,£ 

444,972 

10,443 

119,681 

575,096 

77.4% 

1.8% 

20.8% 

100% 

1929   ... 

£ 

462,760 

11,188 

140,926 

614,874 

75.3% 

1.8% 

22.9% 

100% 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof — • 

.£ 

61,351 

317 

46,624 

108,292 

56.6% 

0.3% 

43.1% 

100% 

,£ 

46,691 

492 

56,383 

103,566 

45.1% 

0.5% 

54.4% 

100% 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel— 

£ 

9,617,464 

1,262,327 

5,408,914 

16,288,705 

59.0% 

7.8% 

33.2% 

100% 

£ 

12,170,091 

1,529,749 

6,393,702 

20,093,542 

60.6% 

7.6% 

31.8% 

100% 

Metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles — 

1930   

£ 

9,010,705 

705,142 

7,224,290 

16,940,137 

53.2% 

4.2% 

42.6% 

100% 

1929 

£ 

11,251,966 

1,317,097 

12,600,703 

25,169,766 

'  44 .7 % 

5.2% 

50.1% 

100% 

Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware — 

1930' 

£ 

438,628 

54,505 

691,320 

1,184,453 

37.0% 

4.6% 

58.4% 

100  % 

1929 

£ 

522,214 

137,491 

935.839 

1,595,544 

32  '.7  % 

8.6% 

58.7% 

100% 

Oilc   wn  ypq    rpsai  n<2    "nnint^  ann  varnisn  — 

1930 

£ 

734,381 

407,492 

3,379,131 

4,521,004 

16.3% 

9.0% 

74.7% 

100% 

1929 

£ 

783,309 

440,843 

4,166.514 

5,390.666 

14  5% 

8.2% 

77.3% 

100% 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers — 

£ 

1,107,507 

100.483 

1,418,163 

2,626.153 

42.2% 

3.8% 

54.0% 

100% 

1929   

£ 

1,191,865 

105,617 

1,520,814 

2,818,296 

42.3% 

3.8% 

53.9% 

100% 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof — 

£ 

1,294,297 

305,889 

729,080 

2,329.266 

55.6% 

13.1% 

31.3% 

100% 

£ 

1,633,644 

459.295 

963,447 

3,056.386 

53.5% 

15.0% 

31.5% 

100% 

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof — 

£ 

188,538 

256,046 

2,138,613 

2.583.197 

7.3% 

9.9% 

82.8% 

100% 

.£ 

237,470 

315,976 

2,359,811 

2,913.257 

8.2% 

10.8% 

81.0% 

100% 

Books,  paper  and  stationery — ■ 

£ 

1,323,910 

295,896 

784,001 

2,403.807 

55.1% 

12.3% 

32.7% 

100% 

1929   

£ 

1,462,700 

283,970 

910,288 

2.656.958 

55.0% 

10.7% 

34.3% 

100% 

Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods— 

1930   

833,602 

17,839 

661,068 

1,512,509 

55.1% 

1.2% 

43.7% 

100% 

1929  . .  

£ 

1,083,437 

16,658 

878,174 

1,978.269 

54.8% 

0.8% 

44.4% 

100% 

Miscellaneous — 

1930   

£ 

928,441 

18,680 

765,579 

1.712.700 

54.2% 

1.1% 

44.7% 

100% 

1929   

1,000,973 

30.299 

751,363 

1,782.633 

56.2% 

1.7% 

42.1% 

100% 

Grand  total — 

1930   

,£ 

26,932,326 

5,620,579 

25,377,842 

57.930.747 

46.5% 

9.7% 

43.8% 

100% 

1929  ..        .  11A?.  '.  

£ 

33,119,654 

8,132.040 

34.847.356 

76,099.050 

43.5% 

10.7% 

45.8% 

100% 
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The  origin  of  imports  is  indicated  in  the  above  according  to  classes,  each 
of  which  will  be  treated  in  detail  under  the  headings  which  follow. 

ANIMALS,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  PRODUCTS 

The  decrease  in  value  of  imports  in  this  class  amounted  to  £124,713,  the 
chief  items  contributing  to  the  decline,  with  their  respective  decreases,  being: 
sheep's  wool,  £39,308;  ox  and  cow  hides,  £21,785;  glue,  £4,290;  and  unenumer- 
ated  vegetable  products,  £3,838.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  in  large  measure 
decreased  imports  reflect  the  economic  conditions  which  prevailed  during  1930, 
the  smaller  import  of  wool,  ox  and  cow  hides,  and  glue  would  indicate  that  the 
South  African  knitting,  footwear,  and  furniture  industries  are  replacing  imported 
raw  materials  with  those  produced  in  the  country.  As  indicated  in  the  above 
table,  Great  Britain  supplied  well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  import  of  goods  in 
this  class.  Imports  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  were  practically 
negligible,  but  of  the  34-6  per  cent  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  the  chief  sup- 
pliers were:  United  States,  £18,278  (sausage  casings  and  unenumerated  vege- 
table and  animal  products) ;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £11,879  (oilcake  and 
hides) ;  and  Holland,  £11,703  (plants  and  bulbs,  potato  starch,  and  sausage 
casings) . 

FOODSTUFFS 

Foodstuffs  imported  from  overseas  during  1930  totalled  in  value  £4,910,886 
as  against  £7,566,036  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  £2,655,150,  attributable  mainly  to 
wheat,  flour,  condensed  milk,  sugar,  raw  coffee,  and  tea,  the  total  value  of  which 
fell  by  £1,998,402.  Total  imports  of  wheat  from  all  suppliers  declined  in  value 
by  £1,048,975,  showing  the  effect  of  the  Wheat  Importation  Restriction  Act  of 
1930.  Shipments  of  Canadian  wheat,  however,  increased  in  value  from  £276,496 
in  1929- to  £414,107,  reflecting  the  continued  demand  of  the  South  African  mill- 
ing and  baking  industries  for  hard  wheat  for  blending  purposes  with  the  soft 
wheat  grown  locally  and  that  imported  from  Australia.  Imports  of  wheat  flour 
fell  from  £352,991  in  1929  to  £205,405:  Canada  shared  in  this  decrease  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  £20,000.  This  reflects  the  tendency  of  South  African  millers 
to  import  grain  for  milling  on  arrival  rather  than  flour,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  Government  notice  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  forecasting  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Flour  and  Meal  Importation  Restriction  Act,  which,  however,  did 
not  come  into  force  until  April,  1931.  The  decreases  in  imports  of  condensed 
milk  and  sugar  were  £197,443  and  £136,918  respectively. 

Under  the  foodstuffs  heading,  the  shares  of  British  Empire  suppliers  (apart 
from  Great  Britain)  were:  Ceylon,  £617,816  (tea);  India,  £606,027  (rice  and 
tea) ;  Canada,  £570,085  (made  up  of  wheat  £414,107,  flour  £52,804,  preserved 
fish  £46,695,  fresh  apples  £17,501,  and  chocolate  confectionery  £11,498) ;  Aus- 
tralia, £241,239,  chiefly  flour  and  soft  wheat.  The  principal  foreign  suppliers  in 
order  of  their  importance  were:  Brazil,  £486,637,  mainly  raw  coffee;  United 
States,  £326,310,  comprised  mainly  of  sugar,  glucose,  preserved  vegetables,  fish 
and  meats,  and  other  food  products;  Holland,  £236,926,  condensed  milk,  beet 
sugar,  dried  and  cured  fish,  cocoa  butter;  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £117,190, 
fresh  fruits  and  ground  nuts. 

BEVERAGES  AND  SPIRITS 

The  1930  imports  of  this  class  were  less  by  £39,788  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  With  the  exception  of  tobacco,  items  in  this  classification  are  of 
less  importance  than  any  of  the  other  groups,  total  imports  amounting  to  only 
£575,096.  The  Cape  wine  and  brandy  industry  is  heavily  protected  by  a  high 
customs  tariff,  and  imports  are  practically  confined  to  Scotch  whisky  and  several 
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types  of  wines  not  produced  in  the  country.  Imports  of  whisky,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  supplier,  were  valued  at  £358,381.  Of  the  foreign 
countries,  the  chief  suppliers  were  France  and  Germany,  contributing  £60,863 
and  £32,220  respectively.  Imports  from  France  were  mainly  wines,  while  those 
from  Germany  were  chiefly  beer.  Canada  participated  in  this  trade  to  the 
extent  of  £439  worth  of  rye  whisky.  Non-potable  spirits  are  included  in  this 
group  and  are  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 

TOBACCO  AND  MANUFACTURES 

In  common  with  the  domestic  wine  industry,  the  South  African  tobacco 
industry  is  protected  by  high  customs  tariffs.  Imports  for  1930  were  valued  at 
£108,292  and,  strangely  enough,  registered  the  only  increase  over  1929  imports 
in  any  class — an  increase  of  £4,726,  which  is  mainly  due  to  larger  purchases  of 
cigarettes  and  cigars  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  from  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  56-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  balance  being  shared  by  Holland 
and  Cuba. 

TEXTILES  AND  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  textiles,  apparel,  yarns,  and  fibres  were  valued  at  £16,288,705, 
a  decrease  of  £3,804,837  as  compared  with. the  1929  figure.  Cotton  piece  goods, 
which  fell  by  £891,247;  cotton  underclothing,  by  £588,175;  men's  outer  gar- 
ments, by  £422,878;  woollen  piece  goods,  by  £395,557;  and  miscellaneous  soft 
haberdashery,  by  £219,551,  are  the  principal  items  responsible.  The  continued 
drop  in  overseas  prices  for  the  agricultural  products  of  South  Africa  is  reflected 
in  smaller  purchases  of  these  items  by  the  rural  community.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  lines,  such  as  cotton  piece  goods,  woollen  and  cotton  blankets, 
which  are  almost  entirely  for  the  native  trade,  the  market  is  limited  to  the 
Union's  white  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions.  Purchases  of  cotton  piece 
goods  fell  from  £4,392,189  in  1929  to  £3,500,942,  while  those  of  woollen  and 
cotton  blankets  dropped  from  £461,464  to  £307,021,  a  decrease  of  £154,443. 
Apart  from  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  the  native  population  which  is 
reflected  in  these  figures,  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  local  production  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  smaller  importation. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  textile  group  is  cotton  piece  goods,  imports 
of  which  amounted  to  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1930.  Cheap  prints  for 
the  native  trade  comprise  the  bulk  of  this  business.  Other  items  of  major 
importance  are  men's  and  women's  outer  garments,  hats  and  caps,  hosiery,  silk 
piece  goods,  woollen  piece  goods  and  underclothing.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  the  case  of  the  last-named  item,  that  although  imports  of  woven  cotton  under- 
clothing fell  by  £588,175,  those  of  knitted  underclothing  of  all  kinds  increased 
from  £18.077  in  1929  to  £462,464.  The  only  other  increases  registered  in  the 
textile  class  occurred  in  artificial  silk  piece  goods,  mats  and  mattings,  padded 
quilts,  thread  (other  than  sewing),  binder  and  seaming  twine,  flax  and  hemp, 
knitting  and  darning  wool,  and  miscellaneous  vegetable  fibres. 

Great  Britain  obtained  the  bulk  of  this  business  in  commodities  of  this 
class,  supplying  to  the  value  of  £9,617,464,  or  59  per  cent  of  the  total  (mainly 
cotton  piece  goods,  men's  and  women's  outer  garments,  and  woollen  piece  goods). 
The  other  chief  suppliers  in  order  of  their  importance  were:  Japan,  £1,279,35S, 
chiefly  silk  and  cotton  piece  goods;  India,  £1,170,134,  bags,  jute  and  cotton; 
United  States,  £909,736,  principally  cotton  piece  goods,  hosiery,  and  miscel- 
laneous apparel;  Germany,  £677,881,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods,  miscel- 
laneous soft  haberdashery,  women's  outer  garments;  France,  £663,350,  mainly 
silk,  woollen  and  cotton  piece  goods,  and  women's  apparel;  Italy,  £632,717, 
cotton  piece  goods,  blankets,  hats  and  caps;  Belgium,  £323,485,  cotton  piece 
goods,  blankets,  and  women's  outer  garments;   Switzerland,  £269,251,  chiefly 
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soft  haberdashery  and  underclothing;  Czechoslovakia,  £251,148,  cotton  and 
woollen  piece  goods,  soft  haberdashery;  Holland,  £191,289,  cotton  and  woollen 
piece  goods,  thread  (not  including  sewing). 

METALS,  METAL  MANUFACTURES,  MACHINERY,  AND  VEHICLES 

The  1930  imports  under  this  heading  amounted  in  value  to  £16,940,137,  or 
£8,229,629  less  than  the  total  for  the  previous  year.  Motor  vehicles  and  parts 
accounted  for  £3,880,548  of  the  drop,  and  machinery  for  £2,318,295.  Imports 
in  this  group  are  comprised  of  South  Africa's  purchases  of  transportation  equip- 
ment, mining,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  building  machinery,  and  account  for 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  commodities  imported  into 
the  Union.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  amount  absorbed  by 
the  various  sections  of  the  industrial  community,  but  the  following  distribution 
is  approximately  correct.  Imports  of  electrical  machinery,  for  instance,  were 
valued  at  £1,404,277,  and  undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  destined 
for  the  mining  area  of  the  Witwatersrand.  Imports  of  mining  machinery  totalled 
in  value  £951,216;  agricultural  implements  to  the  value  of  £903,609  were 
imported  during  1930;  while  industrial  machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  such 
items  as  factory  plant,  grain-milling  machinery,  road-building  equipment,  wood- 
working machinery,  etc.,  was  valued  at  £2,669,706.  The  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  during  the  year  under  review  bought  material,  comprising 
rails,  steel  sleepers,  etc.,  and  rolling  stock,  to  the  value  of  £452,167.  Motor 
vehicles,  chassis,  and  parts  constituted  the  largest  item,  and  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  £2,968,227. 

Apart  from  the  decreases  mentioned  above  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles  and 
machinery,  conspicuous  declines,  as  compared  with  1929  figures,  were  regis- 
tered in  miscellaneous  agricultural  implements  (£156,693)  ;  oil  engines  (£50,- 
293);  water-boring  equipment  (£63,783);  windmills  (£123,331);  wrought  iron 
and  steel  pipes  (£160,386);  galvanized  and  corrugated  sheets  (£393,060);  fenc- 
ing material,  mechanics'  tools,  bar,  bolt  and  rod  steel.  The  few  increases  regis- 
tered affected  the  following  items:  dynamos  and  generators,  steam  and  gas 
engines,  iron  and  steel  plate,  wire  nails,  tramway  equipment,  heating  and  cook- 
ing apparatus,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  material,  copper  wire,  and  aircraft. 
With  particular  reference  to  heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  imports  advanced  from  £132,738  in  1929  to  £177,712,  an  increase  of 
£44,974,  in  which  Canada  participated  to  the  extent  of  £14,775. 

Exclusive  of  Great  Britain,  who  obtained  53-2  per  cent  of  the  business  in 
metals,  manufactures  thereof,  machinery,  and  vehicles,  the  chief  suppliers  were: 
United  States,  £4,106,000,  principally  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  machinery 
(agricultural,  mining,  industrial,  electrical),  mechanics'  tools,  and  miscellaneous 
iron  and  steel  manufactures;  Germany,  £1,689,415,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  products  (including  bars,  bolts,  nuts,  pipe,  fittings, 
plates),  barbed  wire,  and  tools;  Canada,  £1630,099,  motor  vehicles  and  parts, 
agricultural  implements,  heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  and  wrought  iron  and 
steel  pipe;  Belgium,  £367,043,  fencing,  droppers  and  standards,  wire  and  wire 
nails,  iron  and  steel  plates,  and  zinc  sheets;  and  Sweden,  £222,032. 

MINERALS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASSWARE 

A  decrease  of  £411,090  was  registered  in  imports  of  this  class  in  1930,  the 
total  value  being  £1,184,453.  The  principal  items  responsible  were:  china  and 
porcelainware,  which  fell  by  £97,836;  glass  bottles  and  jars,  by  £49,728;  plate- 
glass,  by  £4,996;  and  miscellaneous  glassware,  by  £43,500.  Imports  of  asphalt 
and  bitumen  totalled  in  value  £127,571,  an  increase  of  £22,580  over  the  1929 
figure,  but  other  materials  of  construction,  such  as  cement,  flooring,  paving  and 
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wall  tiles,  cement  sheets  and  roofing,  registered  substantial  decreases.  As  this, 
however,  is  one  of  the  least  important  classes  of  imports  into  South  Africa,  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  to  quote  the  actual  figures.  Great  Britain  contributed 
37  per  cent  of  the  total  import,  the  other  principal  suppliers  being:  Belgium, 
£182,829,  principally  cement,  window  and  plate  glass,  and  tiles;  Germany, 
£153,801,  glass  bottles,  tiles,  china,  porcelain,  and  miscellaneous  glassware; 
EJnited  States,  £104,098,  asphalt  and  bitumen,  glass  bottles,  and  graphite;  and 
Tanganyika,  £32,894. 

OILS,  PAINTS,  AND  VARNISHES 

Imports  of  goods  in  this  classification  dropped  to  £4,521,004,  a  decrease  of 
£869,662  as  compared  with  the  1929  figure.  The  items  chiefly  responsible  were: 
motor  spirits,  illuminating  and  burning  oils,  and  paraffin  wax.  The  decline  of 
£332,471  in  imports  of  motor  spirits  was,  of  course,  in  sympathy  with  the  drop 
in  motor  vehicle  imports  (£3,880,548).  The  decreases  in  the  last-named  items 
were  £212,212  and  £118,346  respectively.  In  value,  motor  spirits  constituted 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  imports  under  this  heading,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  quantity  of  gasolene  imported  was  65,023,426  gallons,  or  only  4,619,480 
gallons  less  than  in  1929.  The  only  increases  worthy  of  note  were  those  regis- 
tered in  fish  and  whale  oils  (£41,605),  miscellaneous  vegetable  oils  (£31,274), 
and  miscellaneous  waxes  (£7,804). 

Imports  from  chief  countries  of  supply  other  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  was  responsible  for  16-3  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  as  follows:  United 
States,  £2,038,230,  mainly  gasolene,  illuminating,  burning  and  lubricating  oils; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  £811,568,  almost  entirely  gasolene;  India,  £197,006,  chiefly 
paraffin;  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £124,627,  vegetable  oils  and  oil  seeds 
and  nuts. 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Fertilizer  imports,  which  constitute  one  of  the  biggest  items  in  this  group, 
registered  a  decrease  of  about  £72,000,  purchases  of  bone  manures,  potash 
manures,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  superphosphates  all  being  smaller  than  in 
1929.  The  decrease  is  in  part  due  to  general  economic  conditions,  and  in  part 
to  the  development  of  the  local  fertilizer  manufacturing  industry.  The  soil  of 
South  Africa  is  notoriously  lacking  in  certain  necessary  chemical  elements,  and 
apart  from  the  quantities  produced  locally,  the  growing  interest  of  the  farming 
community  in  the  improvement  of  land  by  chemical  fertilizers  will  undoubtedly 
be  reflected  in  fairly  substantial  imports  from  overseas  for  some  time  to  come. 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were  valued  at  £2,626,153,  a  decline  of  £192,143 
from  the  previous  year's  figure.  Exclusive  of  fertilizers,  the  chief  items  con- 
tributing to  the  decrease  were  as  follows,  the  amount  of  the  decrease  being 
shown  in  parentheses:  sodium  nitrate  (£71,926),  glycerine  distilled  in  bulk 
(£28,492),  tooth  powders  (£28,901),  and  perfumery  (£22,162).  Increases  were 
registered  in  sodium  cyanide  (£11,174),  crude  glvcerine  (£16,290),  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  (£57,511). 

Great  Britain  contributed  42-2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  imports  of  drugs, 
chemicals,  and  fertilizers.  The  other  principal  suppliers,  in  order  of  import- 
ance, were:  United  States,  £332,951,  rock  sulphur  and  flowers  of  sulphur, 
specifics,  insecticides,  tooth  powders,  pastes,  and  washes;  Holland,  £308,835, 
superphosphates  and  raw  phosphates;  Germany,  £202,460,  potash  and  bone 
manures,  drugs  and  specifics,  chemicals,  dyes;  Chile,  £156,462,  almost  entirely 
nitrates;  France,  £108,633,  crude  glycerine  and  perfumery;  Belgium,  £96,999, 
basic  slag,  miscellaneous  chemicals,  crude  glycerine,  superphosphates;  and 
Canada,  £88,217,  principally  sodium  cyanide. 

LEATHER,  RUBBER  AND  MANUFACTURES 

A  decrease  of  £727,120  was  registered  under  this  heading,  imports  for  1930 
being  £2,329,266  as  against  £3,056,386  in  the  previous  year. 
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Imports  of  the  various  items  in  this  class  may  be  best  compared  with  those 
of  previous  years  if  grouped  under  footwear,  various  types  of  leather  in  the 
piece,  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes.  In  each  of  these  three  groups  substantial 
decreases  were  registered  as  compared  with  1929.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  following  figures  for  1930  are  given,  those  for  the  previous  year  being  shown 
in  parentheses:  men's  leather  footwear,  £146,766  (£209,158);  women's  leather 
footwear,  £388,879  (£533,584) ;  children's,  £40,993  (£55,477) ;  slippers,  £55,519 
(£62,140);  infants',  £40,294  (£51,110).  Conspicuous  increases,  however,  are 
shown  in  imports  of  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  which  rose  from  £142,107  in 

1929  to  £163,489.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  increase  is  the  fall  in  imports 
from  Canada  from  £65.313  to  £31,768,  while  imports  from  Japan  advanced  from 
£6,474  in  1929  to  £92,585.  "  Other  footwear  "—i.e.  other  than  leather  or  canvas 
—rose  from  £23,881  to  £51,330;  heavy  imports  from  Czechoslovakia  (£35,645 
as  against  £15,865  in  the  previous  year)  were  chiefly  responsible.  Recent  changes 
in  the  South  African  customs  tariff  are  expected  to  curtail  such  imports  con- 
siderably in  the  future. 

With  the  exception  of  glace  kid,  all  imports  of  leather  in  the  piece  regis- 
tered declines,  the  items  chiefly  affected  being  calf  leathers  and  enamelled  and 
patent  leathers,  pointing  to  depressed  conditions  in  the  domestic  boot  and  shoe 
industry.  Imports  of  harness  and  saddlery  fell  from  £16,020  to  £8,480,  while 
imports  of  bags  and  trunks  were  less  by  some  £5,000. 

Motor  car  tires,  which  constitute  the  largest  single  item  in  the  leather  and 
rubber  manufactures  class,  were  responsible  for  the  largest  share  of  the  decrease, 

1930  imports  being  valued  at  £551,379  as  against  £824,280  in  1929,  while  the 
quantity  declined  from  9,225,026  pounds  to  7,265,767  pounds.  Imports  of  tubes 
declined  in  sympathy  from  £123,263  to  £74,291.  Other  items  of  interest  are  as 
follows,  1929  import  values  being  shown  in  brackets:  motor  cycle  tires,  £12,123 
(£14,568) ;  bicycle  tires,  £37,125  (£50,150) ;  solid  rubber  tires,  £16,175  (£24,- 
490) ;  rubber  hose,  £71,626  (£83,162) ;  miscellaneous  rubber  manufactures, 
£111,866  (£143,328). 

The  United  Kingdom  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  leather  and  rubber 
manufactures,  accounting  for  55-6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Otherwise  the  chief 
participants  were:  Canada,  £270,939,  motor  car  tires  and  tubes,  rubber-soled 
canvas  shoes,  rubber  hose;  United  States,  £252,940,  motor  car  tires  and  tubes, 
rubber  hose,  enamelled  and  patent  leathers;  Germany,  £125,733,  chiefly  leather 
in  the  piece;  Japan,  £99,386,  almost  entirely  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes;  and 
Czechoslovakia,  £95,085,  women's  leather  and  other  footwear. 

WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  wood  and  wood  products  into  the  Union 
during  1930  was  £2,583,197,  or  £330,060  less  than  in  1929.  Outstanding  amongst 
the  individual  items  contributing  to  this  decrease  were  pine,  other  than  pitch 
(including  Douglas  fir,  white  pine,  etc.),  which  fell  by  £123,402;  teak,  by  £49,- 
292;  flooring  and  ceiling,  by  £80,928;  and  unenumerated  manufactures  of  wood, 
by  £64,835.  The  three  first-mentioned  reflect  the  slackening  in  the  activity  of 
the  building  and  furniture  trades.  In  contrast  with  these,  however,  are  increased 
imports  of  boxes  and  box  shooks  for  the  Union's  fruit  and  dairy  industries — 
£205,046  as  against  £184,860  in  1929.  Pitch  pine  imports  have  also  advanced 
from  £82.609  in  1929  to  £121,434  for  the  year  under  review.  Imports  of  pulp- 
boards  .jumped  from  £15,945  to  £26,729,  the  United  States  being  responsible 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase.  Brushes  and  brooms  and  handles  regis- 
tered decreases  of  £19,613  and  £3,297  respectively.  Bentwood  and  other  chairs 
were  valued  at  £17,294  as  compared  with  imports  in  1929  valued  at  £25,376. 

The  principal  countries  participating  in  this  trade,  with  their  respective 
shares  of  the  1930  total  and  the  chief  items  comprising  such  shares,  were  as 
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follows:  Swedeii.,  £688,340,  pine  (other  than  pitch),  flooring  and  ceiling,  boxes 
and  box  shooks;  United  States,  £460,550,  pitch  and  other  pine,  oak;  Finland, 
£315,741,  pine  (other  than  pitch),  flooring  and  ceiling;  Norway,  £138,417,  floor- 
ing and  ceiling,  boxes  and  box  snooks;  Russia,  £132,373,  almost  entirely  pine; 
and  Canada,  £130,059,  principally  pine  (other  than  pitch  pine),  pulpboard, 
chairs,  brushes  and  brooms,  and  tool  handles. 

The  United  Kingdom  shares  in  this  trade  to  a  very  limited  extent,  obtain- 
ing only  7-3  per  cent  of  the  1930  total. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Books,  paper,  and  stationery  were  imported  in  1930  to  the  value  of 
403, 807,  a  drop  of  £253,151  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  figures. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  of  the  Union's  requirements  in 
articles  of  this  class,  obtaining  55-1  per  cent  of  the  total  business.  The  largest 
single  items  in  the  group  are:  books  and  music,  £445,953  as  against  £460,481 
in  1929;  printing  paper,  other  than  newsprint,  £389,871  compared  to  £473,844 
in  the  previous  year;  newsprint  in  reels,  £210,833  as  against  £230,795;  and 
cardboard,  linenboard,  and  strawboard  for  the  domestic  boxmaking  industry, 
which  declined  from  £153,830  to  £143,441.  The  latter  figure,  however,  is  still 
well  above  imports  for  1927  and  1928. 

No  increases  of  any  importance  were  registered  by  any  item  in  this  group, 
and  all  major  items  shared  in  the  general  decline.  Kraft  paper  was  down  by 
£27,368,  and  "  other  "  wrapping  paper  by  £10,963.  Imports  of  wallpaper  fell 
from  £47,304  to  £31,247,  and  unenumeratecl  printed  articles  from  £188,093  to 
£178,875. 

Canada  followed  Great  Britain  in  importance  as  a  supplier  in  this  com- 
modity class,  accounting  for  £293,353,  comprised  chiefly  of  newsprint  in  reels, 
flat  newsprint,  and  kraft. 

Other  countries  participating  in  the  trade  were:  Germany,  £186,503,  mis- 
cellaneous printing  and  other  papers,  cardboard,  linenboard,  and  strawboard; 
Sweden,  £154,337,  cardboard,  kraft  and  other  wrapping  papers,  newsprint  in 
reels  and  flat;  and  the  United  States,  £127,289,  miscellaneous  papers,  books 
and  music,  printed  matter  and  advertisements. 

JEWELLERY,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

A  decrease  of  £465,760  was  registered  in  the  imports  of  the  luxury  items 
which  comprise  this  class,  total  imports  being  valued  at  £1,512,509.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  individual  articles  affected,  with  the  amount  of  the  decrease 
in  each  instance,  were:  gramaphones  and  records,  £192,791;  pianos,  £76,423; 
toys,  £28,413.  Other  decreases  were  recorded  in  jewellery,  watches  and  parts, 
miscellaneous  musical  instruments,  but  sporting  goods  increased  by  £13,092. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier  in  this  group,  obtaining  55-1 
per  cent  of  the  total  business.  The  other  principal  suppliers  were:  Germany. 
£296,527,  pianos,  organs,  and  other  musical  instruments;  United  States,  £108,261. 
gramaphones  and  records,  clocks  and  watches,  sporting  goods;  Switzerland, 
£93,024,  chiefly  watches  and  parts;  and  France,  £147,301,  fancy  goods,  jewellery, 
and  pipes. 

"SHIPPING  TO  ARGENTINA":   NEW  PUBLICATION 

A  new  publication  under  the  above  title  by  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  issued  and  is  now  available  for  distri- 
bution. Copies  of  this  pamphlet,  which  contains  information  covering  bank 
draft  collections,  marine  insurance,  packing  and  marking  of  cases  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to  Argentina,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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MARKET   IN  ENGLAND   AND   WALES   FOR   PACKING  HOUSE 

PRODUCTS 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

II-— Pork  and  Pork  Products 

The  consumption  of  pigmeat  in  its  various  forms  is  continually  increasing 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Supplies  of  pork  products  (including  lard)  marketed  in 
the  post-war  years  (1924-27)  were  46-8  pounds  per  head  of  the  population  annu- 
ally, or  an  increase  of  4  pounds  over  the  pre-war  figure.  /Total  supplies  are  22 
per  cent  heavier  than  they  were,  while  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen 
by  9  per  cent,  and  imports  by  29  per  cent.  Practically  the  only  item  imports 
of  which  have  recently  experienced  any  reverse  is  fresh  pork,  due  to  the  pro- 
hibition as  from  the  year  1926  of  shipments  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  pork 
carcases  from  continental  countries  on  account  of  the  risk  of  introducing  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 

BACON 

The  greater  part  of  the  expansion  in  the  pork  trade  is  attributable  to 
deliveries  of  bacon  from  Denmark,  which  have  grown  from  an  average  of 
1,720,000  cwt.  over  the  years  1905-09  to  6,117,866  cwt.  in  the  year  1930.  The 
latter  figure  represents  over  66  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  bacon  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada's  proportion  of  the  bacon  trade 
is  now  little  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  whereas  in  1920  it  was  as  much  as  26 
per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  swollen  imports,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  supply  of  bacon 
per  head  of  the  population  has  gone  up  from  15  pounds  in  pre-war  times  to  19 
pounds  in  1924-27.  Imports  too  have  been  added  to  by  the  foot-and-mouth' 
disease  order  just  alluded  to,  which  has  resulted  in  continental  packers  ship- 
ping their  pork  in  the  form  of  bacon  instead  of  in  fresh  or  frozen  condition. 

Imports  of  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  calendar  year  1930 
totalled  9,189,757  cwt.  valued  at  £41,148,680.  The  chief  supplying  countries 
were:  Denmark,  6,117,866  cwt.  (£27,635,729);  Netherlands,  842,848  cwt. 
(£3,758,266);  Sweden,  550,692  cwt.  (£2,419,922);  United  States,  478,342  cwt. 
(£2,093,635) ;  Irish  Free  State,  330,679  cwt.  (£1,738,499) ;  and  Canada,  99,122 
cwt.  (£488,207). 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive 
report  entitled  The  Pork  and  Bacon  Trades  in  England  and  Wales,  a  publication 
which  should  be  invaluable  to  Canadian  packers  and  others  interested  in 
the  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  in  pigmeat.  The  trade  in  pig- 
products  was  also  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee 
in  1929  in  which  the  situation  from  an  Empire  viewpoint  is  reviewed,  the  general 
features  of  the  trade  -are  described  and  definite  suggestions  are  made  for  the 
enlargement  of  exports  from  the  Dominions  in  bacon,  pork,  etc. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

The  growing  popularity  of  small  joints  and  lean  cuts  has  already  been 
noted  with  reference  to  meat  generally.  The  same  tendency  is  apparent  in  the 
pork  and  bacon  business,  particularly  in  the  South  of  England,  where  the  pre- 
dominant demand  is  for  the  Wiltshire-cut  side,  as  adopted  by  the  Danish  pack- 
ers. Concurrently  with  this  movement,  there  has  been  a  change-over  of  the 
consumers'  taste  from  hard-cured  bacon  and  ham  to  a  distinctly  mild-cured 
quality. 

The  reputation  of  Canadian  bacon  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  high,  owing  to 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the  organization  of  the  Canadian 
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hog  and  packing  industries,  and  distributors  appear  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  on 
this  score.  Their  difficulty  is  to  secure  a  sufficiency,  and  the  essential  regularity 
of  supplies.  Many  municipal  and  other  local  Government  bodies  who  are  respon- 
sible for  public  institutions  where  foodstuffs  are  consumed  are  now  stipulating 
for  Empire  products  under  ordinary  competitive  conditions.  Canadian  bacon 
is  frequently  specified  by  these  authorities  when  calling  for  tenders,  but  owing 
to  scarcity,  or  complete  absence,  of  stocks,  their  demands  cannot  be  met,  and  the 
contracts  are  perforce  placed  for  the  foreign  article. 

At  times  in  recent  years  certain  brands  of  Canadian  bacon  have  fetched 
better  prices  than  Danish.  The  general  average  quality  of  Canadian  shipments, 
however,  is  a  little  below  that  of  the  bulk  of  Danish.  Canadian  bacon  often 
loses  points  on  several  grounds.  The  cure  is  not  considered  sufficiently  mild, 
and  the  meat  contains  too  much  fat.  Furthermore,  profit  is  sacrificed  due  to 
failure  to  reach  the  standard  of  perfection  as  regards  the  conformation  of  the 
sides.  The  proportion  from  which  the  best  cuts  are  taken  (namely,  the  back  and 
middle)  is  often  too  low,  as  compared  with  that  from  which  the  cheaper  cuts 
are  obtained,  the  shoulder  and  jowl. 

DESIGNATIONS  AND  WEIGHT  LIMITS 

The  major  part  of  the  bacon  transactions  concluded  in  London  are  based 
upon  the  Danish  system  of  grading,  with  which  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  packers 
also  comply.  The  designations  and  weight  limits  in  respect  to  Wiltshire  sides 
are  as  follows:  Sixes,  43-49  pound;  No.  1  Sizeable,  56-66  pound;  No.  2  Sizeable, 
56-66  pound;  No.  3  Sizeable,  56-66  pound;  No.  1  Heavy,  67-73  pound;  No.  2 
Heavy,  67-73  pound. 

The  Canadian  "  Leanest "  grade  corresponds  practically  to  No.  1,  "  Lean  M 
to  No.  2,  and  "  Prime  "  to  No.  1  Heavy,  but  the  weights  in  all  three  cases  average 
between  50  and  75  pounds,  while  "  Lean  "  and  "  Prime  "  are  in  many  cases 
fatter  than  their  Danish  counterparts.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  are  laid  down 
for  determining  grades — or  "  selections "  as  they  are  usually  known  in  the 
trade — but  up  to  f  inch  of  back-fat  is  ordinarily  permitted  to  No.  1  and  about 
1 J  inches  in  No.  2  as  regards  "  Sizeable  "  selections,  and  slightly  higher  allow- 
ances are  recognized  in  the  case  of  "  Heavy "  sides.  Other  considerations 
which  enter  into  the  fixation  of  price  are  the  general  quality  of  the  bacon, 
its  cure,  finish,  colour  and  appearance,  as  well  as  the  construction  or  "make- 
up "  of  the  side  itself.  The  smokers  in  this  country  will  only  accept  for  their 
branded  varieties,  symmetrically  shaped  sides  with  a  proper  distribution  of 
fat  and  lean.  Any  defects  in  conformation  will  mean  that  the  bacon  is  sold 
as  "  half-branded "  or  "  good."  Sides  which  fall  short  of  the  standards  out- 
lined, or  which  are  damaged,  poorly  finished,  or  otherwise  inferior,  are  rele- 
gated to  "  second  "  grade,  and  are  sold  to  retailers  unbranded. 

The  requirements  of  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole  are  fairly  uniform. 
A  tendency  is  noted  in  the  North  of  England,  however,  to  sell  the  No.  3  selec- 
tion, although  a  very  considerable  amount  of  business  is  also  done  in  the  No. 
2,  or  "  medium  lean."  Broadly  speaking,  buyers  in  the  North  will  not  pay 
the  full  premium  which  is  obtainable  in  London  and  the  South  for  No.  1  selec- 
tion. Another  slight  difference  which  exists  between  the  trade  preferences 
of  these  two  sections  of  the  country  is  that  in  the  North  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  bacon  goes  into  consumption  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported, 
namely  "  green."  In  the  South  practically  all  bacon  is  smoked  before  being 
offered  for  sale  retail.  A  further  point  worth  noting  is  that  the  principal 
demand  for  typically  American  bacon  exists  in  the  North  of  England,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  intended  for  re-export  to  the  Irish  market.  For  this  trade 
there  is  a  regular  importation  from  the  United  States  of  short  clear  backs 
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and  a  few  ribbed  backs  and  bellies  packed  in  salt,  and  of  mild-cured  Cumber- 
land cuts.   There  is  also  an  outlet  for  these  varieties  in  the  Midlands  districts. 

TYPES  OF  BACON  CARCASS 

The  Danish  packing  factories  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  from 
hog-raisers  a  regular  supply  of  carcases  weighing  between  132  and  158  pounds, 
and  they  pay  a  higher  price  for  animals  between  139  and  150  pounds,  from  which 
the  best  results  are  obtained.  Premiums  are  also  given  for  special  quality  pigs. 
This  policy  has  been  so  successful  that  the  mass  of  Danish  exports  attain 
the  premium  weights,  with  obvious  advantages  to  all  concerned. 

CURING 

The  method  of  curing  Danish  bacon  is  immersion  in  brine  tanks  for  periods 
varying  from  three  days  to  a  week.  It  is  then  thoroughly  drained,  and  after 
about  a  fortnight  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  is  ready  for  export  in 
its  "  green  "  state.  Thereafter  it  will  normally  keep  without  deterioration  for 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  depending  upon  weather  conditions.  In  hot  weather 
a  bag  of  dry  salt  is  usually  inserted  in  the  pocket  of  the  shoulder. 

Canadian  packers  also  employ  the  tank-cure  process  in  respect  to  Wiltshire- 
cut  sides  and  are  extending  the  practice  of  packing  in  bales.  A  reason  for  the 
latter  development  is  the  prohibition,  dating  from  July,  1927,  of  the  use  of 
borax  preservative  in  foodstuffs  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Experience  has 
shown  that  with  the  mild-cured,  non-boraeized  Wiltshire  side,  the  bale  is  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  packing  owing  to  the  free  exposure  of  the  meat 
to  the  air. 

The  insistence  of  the  British  consumer  on  .a  mild-cured  article,  combined 
with  the  abolition  of  borax  preservative,  has  redoubled  the  necessity  of  regu- 
larity in  shipments.  In  the  case  of  Denmark  this  is  effected  by  large-scale 
and  well-organized  production  together  with  efficient  transportation  services  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

PACKING 

Danish  bacon  is  shipped  to  this  country  in  bales,  each  containing  from  four 
to  six  sides,  depending  upon  the  weight.  In  the  case  of  abnormally  heavy  sides, 
this  number  would  be  limited  to  two  or  three.  Irish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  bacon 
is  also  packed  in  bales.  United  States  supplies  'are  put  up  in  boxes  containing 
between  500  and  525  pounds,  while  Canadian  packers  as  already  stated  utilize 
both  the  box  and  the  bale  >as  a  form  of  packing. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  wide  extent  of  the  bacon  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  rendered 
necessary  the  establishment  of  a  carefully  organized  system  of  'distribution. 
The  main  units  in  this  organization  are  the  packers'  agents  and  the  wholesale 
dealers,  apart  of  course  from  retailers.  In  certain  instances  retail  chain  stores 
and  similar  large  buyers  deal  direct  with  the  agents,  ignoring  the  wholesalers. 

The  primary  wholesale  markets  are:  the  London  Provision  Exchange,  Ltd.; 
Manchester  Wholesale  Provision  Association,  Ltd.;  Liverpool  Provision  Trade 
Association,  Ltd.;  and  Bristol  Provision  Trade  Association.  Within  the  London 
Exchange  there  is  an  association  of  agents  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  whole- 
salers on  the  other,  formed  with  the  object  of  safeguarding  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  each  branch.  The  Exchanges  not  only  constitute  markets  where 
traders  meet  and  conclude  transactions,  but  also  endeavour  to  regulate  trading 
conditions  in  a  manner  fair  to  both  buyers  'and  sellers,  and  maintain  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration. 
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The  function  of  the  agent  is  to  secure  orders  from  the  wholesalers  or  chain 
stores  and  to  receive  payment  upon  behalf  of  his  principals.  In  many  cases 
the  agent  finances  packing  houses  abroad  by  advancing  money  against  consign- 
ments up  to  80  pea-  cent  of  their  probable  value.  For  his  services  the  usual 
commission  is  from  1\  to  2  per  cent.  Shipments  are  made  direct  to  the  whole- 
salers, or  to  storage  warehouses  in  London  or  other  ports  where  they  are  disposed 
of  according  to  the  agent's  instructions. 

The  channels  of  trade  are,  with  one  important  exception,  strictly  adhered 
to.  Nobody  but  a  member  may  do  business  on  the  Exchanges  and  the  agents 
are  permitted  to  sell  only  to  wholesalers  and  certain  large  retailers,  and  the 
latter  are  equally  bound  to  trade  only  with  the  agents. 

The  exception  to  the  above  procedure  is  the  Danish  Bacon  Company.  This 
concern  is  largely  controlled  by  a  group  of  seventeen  Danish  co-operative  houses 
and  operates  as  their  selling  organization  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
handling  bacon  from  over  thirty  other  producers.  A  part  of  the  company's 
capital  stock  is  also  held  by  certain  of  their  wholesale  and  retail  customers  in 
this  country.  The  company,  in  addition  to  performing  purely  agency  functions, 
owns  smokehouses  where  the  bacon  which  it  bandies  is  smoked,,  and  it  also 
engages  in  the  wholesale  trade.  It  is  the  largest  single  distributor  of  bacon  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  handling  about  one-third  of  the  Danish  export  trade  to 
this  market. 

hams 

The  most  recent  returns  available  of  production  of  hams  in  the  United 
Kingdom  relate  to  the  year  1924,  when  the  last  industrial  census  was  taken. 
The  figure  then  was  312,000  cwt.  Imports  during  the  past  three  years  averaged 
about  1,000,000  cwt.,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  deliveries  being  credited  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  period  1923-27  the  average  annual  importation  of  hams 
was  1,400,000  cwt.,  so  that  supplies  would  appear  to  be  on  the  decline,  mainly 
due  to  shrinkage  in  United  States  shipments.  Canadian  contributions  are  also 
moving  downwards,  imports  during  1930  being  less  than  half  what  they  were 
in  1925. 

In  1930  total  importations  of  hams  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
1,005,693  cwt.  valued  at  £4,972,394.  The  principal  sources  of  supplv  were  the 
United  States  with  821,169  cwt.  (£4,063,739)  and  Canada,  85,006  cwt.  (£452,887). 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

Market  requirements  call  for  two  classes  of  product:  first,  the  ham  proper 
produced  from  the  hind  leg  of  the  pig;  and  secondly,  the  shoulder-cut  ham. 
which  is  taken  from  the  foreleg.  The  latter  variety  is  mainly  a  United  States 
trade.  There  is  a  large  demand,  particularly  in  London,  for  so-called  "  picnic  " 
hams.  Another  popular  kind  is  the  "  square-cut  shoulder  "  which  is  cut  three 
ribs  wide,  and  again  at  the  knee  joint,  the  neckbone,  breast  flap  and  ribs  being 
taken  off.  The  "  New  York  shoulder  "  is  another  variety  shipped  by  American 
packers.    This  is  a  narrower  cut  and  is  also  cured  in  sweet  pickle. 

Genuine  hams  (i.e.,  cut  from  the  hind  leg)  packed  in  the  United  States 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  long-cut  and  short-cut.  The  main  demand  is  for 
the  latter,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  known,  "American-cut  hams."  Like  the 
"  picnic  "  ham,  American-cut  hams  are  shipped  "  green  "  and  cured  in  sweel 
pickle. 

Imported  hams  are  for  the  most  part  handled  through  the  same  inter- 
mediaries as  in  the  case  of  bacon. 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  8,  1931. — The  latest  shipment  of  Canadian  cattle  to  reach 
Glasgow,  that  on  the  ss.  Solaria,  which  arrived  on  September  30,  consisted  of 
470  head.  Of  these,  220  head  are  being  sold  privately,  the  remainder  having, 
been  disposed  of  in  the  auction  ring  at  Merklands  Wharf  on  the  1st  instant.  Of 
this  shipment  20  head  were  described  as  fat,  the  rest  as  stackers  or  stares.  . 

Taking  88  head  sold  by  one  of  the  five  Glasgow  firms  of  livestock  salesmen 
who  handled  the  shipment,  the  average  price  realized  was  40s.  3d.  per  live 
hundredweight,  or,  at  par  of  exchange,  8-6  cents  per  pound.  Store  cattle  for 
finishing  realized  much  the  same  prices  as  previous  shipments,  from  40s.  to  43s. 
per  cwt. 

The  average  price  obtained  for  animals  all  under  1,000  pounds  an  weight 
was  40s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  or  8-8  cents  per  pound.  Animals  over  1,200  pounds  real- 
ized an  average  of  40s.  or  8-7  cents.  Unfortunately,  the  discount  on  sterling- 
will  reduce  these  figures  to  the  Canadian  shipper. 

It  is  reported  that  the  general  quality  of  the  cattle  was  not  so  good  as 
former  shipments  except  for  a  few  outstanding  fat  ones.  Possibly  this  was  a 
result  of  the  rough  passage,  'and  the  fact  that  the  cattle  were  landed  only  the 
day  before  the  sale.    The  cattle  were  not  looking  their  best. 

The  sale  was  well  attended  and  bidding  was  quite  brisk.  The  majority  of 
the  cattle  were  bought  by  farmers  for  further  conditioning,  the  remainder  being 
well-finished  animals  which  went  to  the  butchers. 

HAY   CROP   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  8,  1931. — The  hay  crop  in  Scotland  is  reported  to  be  the 
largest  in  volume  and  the  best  in  quality  for  some  considerable  time.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  Stirling  district,  the  hay  in  which  is  largely  of  the 
clover  variety.  Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  and 
excellent  weather  at  the  hay-making,  favoured  this  grade  of  hay,  which  matures 
later  than  the  ryegrass.  In  the  Stirling  district  the  ryegrass  hay  is  very  heavy 
in  yield,  and  most  of  it  was  secured  under  very  good  weather  conditions. 

For  the  remainder  of  Scotland  the  yields  are  heavy  also,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  districts  where  weather  at  haj'-making  was  a  little  broken,  and  the  quality 
there  may  have  suffered,  but  in  all  the  damage  done  at  hay-making  time  would 
be  less  this  year  than  in  any  normal  year. 

In  the  Midlothian  district  hay  has  not  been  such  a  good  crop  as  usual,  as 
this  district  was  less  fortunate  in  the  weather  than  other  districts.  In  the  Gowrie 
area  and  farther  north  on  the  East  Coast,  reports  all  indicate  that  the  hay  has 
been  got  in  in  good  order,  and  it  'is  understood  that  the  quantities  in  these 
districts  are  also  above  the  average. 


"  GERMAN   MARKET   FOR   PACKING   HOUSE   PRODUCTS  ": 

A  CORRECTION 

In  the  report  on  "  German  Market  for  Packing  House  Products  "  which 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1442  (September  19), 
page  444,  the  imports  of  lard  into  Germany  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  were 
erroneously  given  as  47  metric  tons;  the  correct  figure  is  47,936  metric  tons. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  FLOUR  TRADE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  2,  1931. — The  main  topic  of  the  week  has  been  the  with- 
drawal of  the  gold  standard  and,  amongst  flour  importers,  how  far  prices  would 
be  a  fleeted;  but  in  the  main  these  have  altered  only  in  direct  ratio  to  the  value 
of  sterling. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  wheaten  flour,  by  countries  of  origin,  into 
the  Bristol  Channel  ports  for  the  years  1928,  1929,  1930,  and  1931  to  date:— 

1928  1929  1930  Jan.-Aug.,  1931 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Canada                                                   11,410  7,535  11,416  6.307 

Australia                                                        725  300  2,731  2,150 

United  States                                               3,468  5,087  8,200  4,132 

South  America                                             1,369  1.087  988  610 

France  ;   1,581  3,174  1,039 

Other  countries                                                49  864  456  276 

Total   .  .    17,021       16,454       26,965  14,514 

CANADIAN  PRICES,  APRIL  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1931 

During  April,  Canadian  export  patents  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  19s. 
6d.  ($4.74)  c.i.f.,  and  the  English  mills  were  quoting  around  20s.  ($4.86) 
delivered  to  bakers'  lofts.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  until  almost  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  a  rise  in  the  port-mill  prices  to  22s.  ($5.34)  delivered  brought 
Manitobas  rather  more  into  line,  but  only  small  lots  were  taken  by  the  importers 
here. 

May  values  kept  fairly  stationary,  with  Canadian  export  patents  sold  to 
Bristol  ranging  from  19s.  to  19s.  6d.  c.i.f.  ($4.62  to  $4.74),  and  the  home-milled 
product  22s.  6d.  ($5.46)  delivered,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a 
decline  to  22s.  ($5.34). 

During  June  the  demand  for  flour  was  very  small,  and  with  the  home  mills 
again  showing  a  tendency  to  ease  off,  importations  of  Manitobas  were  again 
restricted;  cable  prices  were  still  from  19s.  3d.  ($4.68)  to  19s.  9d.  ($4.80)  c.i.f. 

Competition  became  very  keen  during  July,  and  with  exchange  rates  in 
Australia  weakening,  some  low  prices  were  quoted  for  Australian  flours. 
Importers  here  bought  September  shipments  from  Australia  at  15s.  9d.  ($3.83) 
c.i.f.;  meantime  the  home  millers  had  reduced  their  prices  to  20s.  ($4.86) 
delivered.  Cables  from  Canada  eased  somewhat,  and  exports  were  offered  down 
to  18s.  3d.  ($4.44)  c.i.f.,  with  business  done  on  one  day  at  the  end  of  the  month 
at  as  low  as  17s.  6d.  ($4.25)  c.i.f. 

During  August  competition  became  keener  again,  and  prices  for  English 
milled  flours  gradually  fell  to  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  delivered.  Australians  were 
quoted  down  to  14s.  9d.  ($3.58)  c.i.f.  both  for  September  and  November  ship- 
ments, and  purchases  were  reported  for  this  port  at  these  prices  for  both  posi- 
tions. French  flours  were  also  in  the  market  at  around  12s.  9d.  ($3.10)  c.i.f., 
and  although  the  demand  for  these  grades  was  limited,  business  in  Canadians, 
wrhich  were  still  around  18s.  ($4.38)  c.i.f.,  was  very  difficult  and  purchases  were 
kept  very  small. 

With  the  English  mills  again  making  a  reduction  to  18s.  ($4.38)  per  sack 
delivered  to  the  bakers  early  in  September  the  position  was  still  further  accentu- 
ated. Cable  quotations  from  Canada  still  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
18s.  ($4.38)  c.i.f.,  with  the  usual  extra  Is.  (24  cents)  or  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  for 
the  best-known  brands,  but  on  one  occasion  17s.  6d.  ($4.25)  c.i.f.  was  cabled, 
with  small  business  done.  Stocks  of  Manitobas  have  been  kept  down  to  very 
small  limits  throughout  the  period  under  review,  and  importations  probably 
fell  somewhat  compared  with  last  year. 
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At  time  of  writing  prices  are  in  direct  ratio  to  fluctuations  in  exchange, 
which  alter  radically  almost  hourly.  For  purposes  of  this  report  exchange  is 
calculated  at  par. 

Stocks  on  Hand. — Stocks  of  flour  in  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  and  at  Portis- 
head  Docks  on  October  1  were  776  sacks  (of  280  pounds  each),  compared  with 
940  sacks  on  September  1,  3,692  sacks  on  August  1,  and  3,100  sacks  on  July  1. 
Stocks  delivered  during  the  month  of  September  were  10,776  sacks. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  UNITED  STATES  PRICE  RANGE 

French  Offers. — French  flour  last  week  was  offered  around  12s.  ($2.92) 
c.i.f.,  but  this  week,  owing  to  the  break  in  exchange,  exporters  would  offer  only 
in  francs  and  no  business  has  been  done  locally  on  this  basis.  The  French  offers 
are  of  soft  wheat  flour  of  rather  inferior  quality,  their  export  trade  being  brought 
about  primarily  by  their  licence  system. 

The  explanation  of  the  low  French  prices  is  found  in  the  restrictive  legis- 
lation of  France.  Grist  for  domestic  flour  must  be  90  per  cent  home-grown, 
and  the  price  of  domestic  flour  is  based  upon  an  extraction  of  70  per  cent, 
whereas  in  actual  practice  the  extraction  of  imported  grain  is  higher.  By 
invoking  these  two  requirements,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  domestic  prices 
are  higher  than  those  of  exported  brands,  French  exporters  are  placed  in  a 
rather  favourable  position. 

Australian  Offers. — As  mentioned  above,  owing  to  the  fall  in  Australian 
exchange  considerable  business  has  been  done  since  July  in  this  territory,  and 
prices  as  low  as  14s.  6d.  ($3.52)  have  been  quoted.  With  the  gold  standard  now 
abandoned  in  England,  Australian  prices  have  increased  to  from  16s.  to  16s.  6d. 
($3.89  to  $4.01). 

Australian  flour  is  used  for  self-raising  purposes,  but  is  far  superior  to  the 
French  in  that  it  is  not  quite  so  soft  and  is  dry  by  comparison.  Importers  would 
welcome  soft  Ontario  flours  were  they  available,  but  they  are  at  least  from  4s. 
to  4s.  6d.  (97  cents  to  $1.09)  too  dear  compared  with  Australian. 

Hungarian  Offers. — Nominal  offers  of  Hungarian  origin  at  around  17s. 
($4.13)  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  September.  These  were  roughly  com- 
parable to  Canadian  export  patents,  having  a  very  nice  colour,  but  were  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Hungarian  offerings  of  some  years  ago,  as  their  milling 
processes  have  been  altered. 

United  States  Offers. — Hard  Kansas  wheat  flours  have  almost  disappeared 
from  this  market  as  they  are  about  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  above  Canadian  patents, 
whereas  they  should  be  about  Is.  (24  cents)  below  Canadian  quotations.  The 
view  of  one  flour  importer  is  that  Canadian  wheat  milled  in  bond  in  Buffalo 
is  selling  at  40  to  48  cents  below  present  Canadian  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  affirms  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
used,  as  that  milled  on  American  soil  is  not  always  of  the  same  quality  wheat 
as  that  from  Canadian  mills. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  continuance  of  the  West  of  England  preference 
for  Canadian  flour  milled  in  the  Canadian  West  to  that  manufactured  in 
Eastern  Canada. 

At  the  time  that  the  rationalization  scheme  was  put  into  force  by  English 
millers,  it  was  hoped  that  flour  prices  would  be  maintained  at  a  higher  level, 
brought  about  by  putting  out  of  action  those  mills  which  upon  going  bankrupt 
would  be  bought  up  cheaply  and  run  with  decreased  overhead  expenses.  Any 
such  advantage  to  the  import  of  Canadian  flour,  however,  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  cheap  Russian  and  Plate  wheats  which  have  been  available. 

English  millers  have  been  doing  very  well  during  the  past  year,  and  this 
is  evidenced  by  the  better  financial  reports  issued  during  current  months  for 
various  groups. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  CROP  CONDITIONS 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  9,  1931. — The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  reporting  on  agricultural  conditions  on  October  1,  states  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  weather  during  the  early  part  of  September  was  everj^- 
where  wet  and  cold,  and  unsatisfactory  for  farming  operations.  Later,  how- 
ever, an  all-round  improvement  took  place,  and  while  this  permitted  consider- 
able progress  to  be  made  with  the  protracted  harvest,  cleaning  and  cultivation 
were  behindhand  over  most  of  the  country. 


CEREALS 


The  grain  harvest,  which  has  been  carried  out  under  unusually  adverse 
conditions,  was  approaching  completion  at  the  end  of  September,  although  in 
some  districts  a  fair  proportion  remained  to  be  garnered.  The  excessive  mois- 
ture and  lack  of  sunshine  have  resulted  in  a  good  proportion  of  the  crop  being 
harvested  in  damp  and  soft  condition. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  over  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  16-1 
cwt.,  as  compared  with  15-9  cwt.  in  1930,  and  a  ten-years'  average  of  17-7  cwt. 

Barley  is  computed  to  have  produced  14-8  cwt.  per  acre,  against  14-4  cwt. 
last  year  and  a  ten-years'  average  of  15-5  cwt.  The  oats  crop  is  estimated  at 
15  cwt.  per  acre,  which  compares  with  15-1  cwt.  in  1930,  and  an  average  of 
14-7  cwt.  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  latest  forecasts  of  the  production  of  the  above  three  crops  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1930  1931  1930  1931 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   1,346.000       1,197,000       1.070.000  963,000 

Barley   1,020.000       1,029.000  737.000  762.000 

Oats  .  .   ..    1.779,000       1.652,000       1.341,000  1,239,000 

The  yields  of  beans  and  peas,  estimated  at  16  cwt.  and  14  cwt.  per  acre 
respectively,  were  1-2  cwt.  and  0-8  cwt.  less  than  in  1930. 

The  harvesting  of  potatoes  had  begun  in  most  districts  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, but  under  unfavourable  conditions.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
crop  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  excessive  rain,  especially  on  heavy  soils, 
and  the  prevalence  of  disease  will  substantially  reduce  the  crop  of  sound  pota- 
toes going  into  storage.  Owing  to  additional  acreage  the  crop  is  estimated  to 
produce  1.341,000  tons  as  against  1,239,000  tons  last  year. 

It  might  incidentally  be  mentioned  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  recently 
announced  that  he  proposed  making  an  order  prohibiting  totally  as  from  March 
15  next  the  entry  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  potatoes  grown  in  France  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  introducing  Colorado  beetle.  The  Colorado  Beetle 
Order  has  already  been  applied  against  Canadian  potatoes,  which  are  forbidden 
admission  into  this  country. 

Hay. — Notwithstanding  heavy  aftermaths,  very  few  second  cuts  of  hay 
have  been  taken  owing  to  the  abundant  and  protracted  harvesting  of  the  first 
crop.  This  position  confirms  the  opinions  which  have  previously  been  expressevl 
regarding  the  unfavourable  prospects  for  imported  Canadian  hay  this  season. 
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OPENING   OF   SYDNEY  WOOL-SELLING   SEASON,  1931-32 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  September  17,  1931,  on  the  opening  wool  sales  at  Sydney:  

The  opening  average  prices  were  undoubtedly  very  disappointing  to  growers. 
The  first  sale  of  the  season  was  held  on  August  31,  and  for  the  first  week  the 
average  worked  out  at  £8  18s.  3d.  per  bale,  and  about  6-5d.  per  pound.  This 
was  slightly  better  than  the  closing  average  of  the  June  sales  which  terminated 
last  season  (5-7d.  per  pound),  but  the  selection  at  that  time  was  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous clearing-up  nature. 

The  opening  average  last  season  was  8-6d.  per  pound,  as  compared  with 
11 -4d.  per  pound  for  the  1929-30  season  and  17-2d.  per  pound  in  1928-29.  The 
prices  here  given  for  the  three  past  seasons  aptly  illustrate  the  extraordinary 
price  decrease  for  wool,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  bad  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  moment,  Growers  state  that  they  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time  past,  producing  wool  at  a  loss. 

The  outlook  for  the  market  at  present  is  very  uncertain.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  this  season's  sales  is  undoubtedly  the  strength  and  volume  of  the 
buying  on  Japanese  account.  There  was  also  spirited  bidding  on  Yorkshire 
account,  and  occasional  help  from  North  America,  whilst  local  users  also  bid 
well  for  suitable  lines.  Germany  is  buying  sparingly,  and  the  absence  of  con- 
tinental demand  is  a  serious  drawback,  as  a  quantity  of  the  wool  now  offering 
is  most  suitable  for  the  Continent,  particularly  Germany. 

INDIAN  RUPEE  EXCHANGE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  September  26,  1931. — When  the  British  pound  sterling  went  off 
the  gold  standard  on  September  21  the  reaction  was  immediately  reflected  in 
Indian  currency,  and  for  a  time  there  appeared  to  be  the  possibility  of  a  finan- 
cial panic  with  runs  on  the  banks,  but  due  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  declaring  September  22,  23,  and  24  bank  holidays,  the  situa- 
tion was  allowed  time  to  adjust  itself.  So  long  as  sterling  could  purchase  gold, 
the  Indian  silver  rupee  and  rupee  note  was  considered  to  have  a  fixed  gold  value 
because  it  had  a  fixed  sterling  value  of  Is.  6d.  This  was  secured  by  two  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Currency  Act  which  provided  for  the  Government  pur- 
chasing gold  by  paying  out  rupees  or  notes  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  the  other  for 
selling  of  sterling  in  return  for  rupees  or  notes  at  a  fixed  equivalent  rate. 

As  from  September  21  sterling  no  longer  being  at  par  with  gold,  if  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  Government  of  India  by  the  Currency  Act  of  1927 
were  resumed,  it  could  not  be  said  that  India  was  on  a  gold  standard  but  on  a 
sterling  exchange  standard. 

The  Government  had  therefore  to  decide  whether  India  should 

(1)  work  on  a  sterling  exchange  standard; 

(2)  continue  to  be  on  a  gold  standard  independent  of  the  fate  of  sterling; 
or 

(3)  adopt  a  waiting  policy,  and  meantime  take  such  action  as  would  pro- 
tect her  gold  and  sterling  resources. 

Before  arriving  at  a  final  decision,  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  three  alternatives  must  of  necessity  have  been  carefully  weighed. 
The  first  method  meant  that  so  long  as  sterling  was  divorced  from  gold  the 
rupee  would  also  be  in  the  same  position,  and  like  sterling  would  depreciate  in 
relation  to  other  gold  standard  currencies  of  the  world.  While  this  would  in 
all  probability  leave  India's  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  undisturbed,  it 
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would  stimulate  her  export  trade  to  other  countries  and  diminish  imports.  The 
second  course  would  necessitate  India  having  strong  gold  resources  to  protect 
the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  but  at  present  such  resources  are  not  adequate  for 
this  purpose,  and  any  help  obtained  from  the  British  Government  would  be  only 
sterling  resources.  To  adopt  the  third  course  would  have  placed  Indian  cur- 
rency in  the  same  position  in  which  it  was  between  1921  and  1925,  unlinked 
either  to  gold  or  sterling,  which  would  have  suited  speculators  but  on  the  other 
hand  would  have  hampered  trade.  While  this  alternative  has  been  most 
favoured  in  Bombay,  the  rest  of  India  has  looked  upon  it  with  misgiving.  In 
the  Assembly  the  Finance  Member  rejected  the  second  alternative  as  imprac- 
ticable, the  third  as  dangerous,  and  accepted  the  first  as  in  India's  best  interests. 

While  in  relation  to  sterling  the  rupee  is  to  remain  at  the  present  ratio  of 
Is.  6d.,  in  relation  to  currency  based  on  gold  it  will  have  a  depreciated  value. 
The  present  rupee  will  lead  to  better  exports  but  retard  imports,  give  protection 
to  industry,  and  create  a  larger  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  the  acquisition 
of  larger  foreign  balances.  At  the  same  time  there  is  to  be  no  upsetting  of  the 
budgetary  or  Government  obligations  so  far  as  sterling  payments  are  concerned, 
which  is  an  advantage  that  would  have  been  absent  in  the  case  of  a  rupee 
independent  of  the  fate  of  sterling. 

MARITIME  TRADE  OF  BENGAL,  1930  31 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  September  4,  1931. — The  official  report  of  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms, Calcutta,  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  Bengal  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  March  31,  1931,  has  been  published,  and  states  that  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  depression,  coupled  with  political  troubles  in  India,  the  period  under 
review  has  been  by  far  the  worst  that  Bengal  has  experienced  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  total  trade  declined  by  Rs.643,786,000 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  decline  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fall 
in  prices  together  with  a  serious  decrease  in  volume.  The  grand  total  trade  for 
the  period  under  review  was  valued  at  Rs. 1,721,369,622  as  compared  with  Rs.2,- 
585,705,659  in  the  previous  year. 

Imports  declined  under  all  heads  excepting  boots  and  shoes,  dyeing  and 
tanning  substances,  and  silk  goods.  The  most  noticeable  drops  were  in  cotton 
piece  goods,  metals  and  ores,  machinery  and  millwork,  sugar  and  grain,  pulse 
and  flour.  The  principal  articles  exported  also  show  a  considerable  decline, 
with  the  exception  of  manures,  paraffin  wax,  and  tea  wTaste,  the  greatest  decrease 
being  in  raw  jute  and  jute  manufactures,  which  dropped  by  Rs. 130,000,000  and 
Rs. 200,000,000  respectively.  Other  important  decreases  in  exports  also  occurred 
under  tea,  lac,  raw  hides  and  skins,  and  metals  and  ores. 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  total  value  of  imports  declined 
from  50  per  cent  to  43  per  cent,  but  her  share  in  the  total  value  of  exports 
improved  from  25  per  cent  to  28  per  cent. 

Taking  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone,  its  foreign  trade  with  all  countries  except 
Russia  and  Africa,  according  to  the  report,  showrs  a  substantial  decline  in  the 
value  of  both  imports  and  exports,  particularly  in  the  case  of  imports  from  the 
British  Empire  and  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  fell  by  46  per  cent  and 
44  per  cent  respectively.  Exports  to  the  British  Empire  fell  by  29  per  cent  and 
imports  from  the  United  States  by  15  per  cent.  The  percentages  decline  in 
values  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  other  countries  were,  respectively  as  fol- 
lows: Europe,  29  and  42;  Asia,  52  and  35;  Oceania,  from  which  there  were  no 
imports,  11  per  cent  in  exports.  Imports  from  Africa  rose  by  40  per  cent  and 
exports  by  8  per  cent.   Although  imports  from  Russia  were  higher  in  value  they 
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were  insignificant,  but  a  noticeable  improvement  is  recorded  in  exports,  which 
rose  from  Rs.3,300,000  to  Rs.4,800,000.  The  decline  in  total  imports  from  all 
countries  was  39  per  cent  and  in  exports  36  per  cent. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  most  seriously  affected  under  cotton 
goods,  which  fell  by  Rs. 107,300,000.  Machinery  and  millwork,  galvanized 
sheets  and  plates,  and  cigarettes  also  show  noticeable  decreases,  and  in  fact 
there  was  a  decline  in  value  under  all  important  heads.  On  the  export  side 
practically  all  important  items  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  contracted  in 
value,  principally  jute,  tea,  shellac,  and  linseed.  The  decline  in  the  import 
trade  with  the  British  dominions  and  dependencies  was  mainly  due  to  a  falling 
off  in  imports  of  salt  from  Aden,  cocoanut  oil  from  Ceylon,  lac,  tin,  and  betel- 
nuts  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  boots  and  shoes  from  Canada,  and  wheat 
and  raw  wool  from  Australia,  while  reduced  purchases  of  rice  by  certain  colonies, 
jute  by  the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  Hongkong,  Natal,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia, drugs  and  medicines  by  Hongkong,  tea  by  Canada,  and  linseed  by 
Australia  accounted  for  the  drop  in  exports. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Canada  is  the  import  of  motor  vehicles,  which  form 
the  larger  proportion  in  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  India.  Although  there 
was  a  general  decline  in  the  total  imports  of  motor  vehicles,  especially  com- 
mercial vehicles,  Canada  supplied  762  valued  at  Rs.  1,299,000  out  of  a  total  of 
4,168  valued  at  Rs.8,779,000  as  compared  with  578  valued  at  Rs. 1,034,000  out 
of  a  total  of  5,697  valued  at  Rs.13, 150,000  imported  in  1929-30. 

In  a  similar  manner  practically  all  articles  imported  from  European  coun- 
tries declined  in  value;  chief  among  these  were:  hardware,  zinc,  mineral  oil, 
and  miscellaneous  articles  from  Germany;  machinery  and  hardware  from 
Sweden;  paper,  pasteboard,  and  wood-pulp  from  Norway;  cotton  piece  goods 
from  the  Netherlands;  iron  and  steel  from  Belgium;  liquors  from  France;  and 
cotton  twist  and  yarn  and  coloured  piece  goods  from  Italy.  Imports  of  aniline 
dyes  from  Germany  and  papermaking  materials  from  Sweden,  however,  showed 
an  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  jute,  hides  and  skins,  linseed, 
lac,  and  manganese  ores  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  drop  on  this  side  of  the 
account  with  European  countries,  which  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  shipments  of  jute  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain;  lac  to  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France;  hides  and  skins  to  Germany 
and  Belgium;  and  raw  hides  to  Italy. 

In  the  trade  with  all  Asiatic  countries  a  general  decline  in  value  of  both 
imports  and  exports  is  disclosed.  The  most  prominent  decreases  were  as  fol- 
lows: imports  of  kerosene  oil  from  Persia;  lubricating  oil  from  Dutch  Borneo; 
sugar  from  Java;  cotton  twist  and  yarn  from  China;  and  glass  and  glassware, 
hosiery,  and  cotton  piece  goods  from  Japan,  but  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes 
increased  by  Rs.2,300,000.  Other  decreases  were  in  imports  of  opium,  while 
decreases  in  exports  of  jute  and  opium  were  noted. 

An  increase  in  exports  to  Africa  was  principally  accounted  for  by  increased 
shipments  of  paraffin  wax,  but  those  of  tea  and  jute  manufactures  diminished. 

The  falling  off  of  the  import  trade  with  the  United  States  was  chiefly 
accounted  for  by  reduced  supplies  of  kerosene  oil,  tobacco,  and  motor  vehicles, 
while  a  heavy  decline  in  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  lac,  mica,  and  raw  and 
manufactured  jute  accounted  for  the  falling  off  in  exports  of  that  country. 

The  great  contraction  in  exports  to  South  America  was  due  principally  to 
reduced  shipments  of  raw  jute  to  Brazil,  gunny  cloth  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  gunny  bags  to  Chile  and  Cuba. 

Imports  of  Government  stores  declined  from  Rs.28,300,000  to  Rs. 17,300,000, 
and  exports  from  Rs.26,300,000  to  Rs.11,000,000.  The  principal  items  on  the 
import  side  were  machinery  and  millwork  valued  at  Rs.8,300,000,  of  which 
locomotive  engines  and  parts  for  railways  accounted  for  Rs.6,300,000.    On  the 
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export  side  the  principal  item  was  opium,  which  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
Rs.6,900,000  as  compared  with  Rs.8,900,000  in  the  previous  year.  The  only 
Government  transactions  in  treasure  were  exports  of  silver  valued  at  Rs.3,- 
900,000  as  against  Rs.  17,200,000  in  the  previous  year. 

The  total  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  Cal- 
cutta show  a  considerable  decline  from  the  figures  for  the  preceding  period. 
During  the  period  1930-31  841  were  entered  and  cleared,  of  which  635  were 
British,  60  Japanese,  44  American,  28  Dutch,  21  Norwegian,  19  German,  13 
Italian,  and  L5  of  other  European  countries,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  1,040 
in  the  previous  year.  The  freight  rate  to  American  ports  was  at  50s.,  and  did 
not  vary  throughout  the  year. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

Kingston,  October  9,  1931. — Although  a  fair  percentage  of  foreign  drafts 
is  still  not  met  at  maturity,  the  banks  are  not  apprehensive  of  permanent  failure 
of  any  considerable  magnitude  in  this  regard.  The  large  merchant  houses  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  bills  at  due  date;  requests  for  extension  of  time  come  as  a 
rule  from  the  smaller  traders,  and  since  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sterling  as 
compared  with  United  States  and  Canadian  currency,  such  requests  have  natur- 
ally been  more  numerous  than  before,  and  have  in  most  cases  been  granted.  In 
general,  business  has  been  slowed  down  by  the  exchange  situation,  but  some 
revival  is  anticipated  between  now  and  Christmas. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  has  been  considerably  advanced  by  the  higher  prices 
now  charged  for  nearly  all  classes  of  goods  in  common  use,  consequent  on  the 
fall  in  value  of  English  money.  The  retail  prices  of  many  articles  imported 
from  Great  Britain  have  gone  up,  presumably  because  the  raw  material  of  those 
products — e.g.,  soya  bean  oil,  largely  used  in  Jamaica  for  cooking — is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  Mother  Country. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  decline  in  customs  receipts  continues.  The  Government  had  budgeted 
for  £1,100,000  of  revenue  from  customs  duties  during  the  fiscal  period  ending 
March  31,  1932,  but  actual  collections  in  the  period  April  1  to  September  20. 
1931 — which  is  nearly  half  of  the  fiscal  year — amounted  to  £483,277  as  com- 
pared with  £517,625  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  Although  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  increased  business  activity  during  the  next  six  months  on 
account  of  the  extra  demand  for  goods  that  usually  arises  at  Christmas  time, 
and  during  the  tourist  season  which  lasts  from  about  Christmas  till  the  end  of 
March,  and  also  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Canadian  and  American 
goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty — which  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
at  time  of  entry — the  Government  is  now  collecting  more  duty  than  it  would 
have  done  had  the  present  exchange  situation  not  developed — with  consequent 
benefit  to  customs  revenue — it  is  clear  that  this  source  will  not  yield  as  much 
as  was  originally  estimated.  The  shortage  for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  budget  estimate,  will  probably  be  nearly  £100,000,  which  the 
Government  is  trying  to  offset  by  means  of  rigid  economy  in  expenditure.  It 
is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  extra  taxation  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Statistics  of  the  island's  import  trade  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
calendar  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  that  there  has  been  a  decline  as  com- 
pared with  last  year  is  obvious  from  the  shortage  in  customs  revenue. 

With  regard  to  exports,  statistics  for  the  period  from  January  to  September 
show  that,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
while  shipments  of  cocoanuts,  coffee,  honey,  and  pimento  have  increased,  those 
of  the  other  principal  commodities  of  the  colony — bananas,  cocoa,  sugar,  rum, 
grapefruit,  oranges,  and  ginger— have  declined. 

SWITZERLAND'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[1  Swiss  franc  equals  $0-193;    1  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds] 

Rotterdam,  October  7,  1931. — The  official  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Switzer- 
land for  the  year  1930,  which  have  just  been  issued,  reveal  some  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  the  trade  which  Canada  enjoys  with  that  territory. 
Although  the  volume  has  decreased  considerably  as  compared  with  1929,  the 
balance  of  trade  is  still  in  favour  of  Canada.  Swiss  imports  from  Canada 
decreased  from  81,214,877  francs  in  1929  to  70,230,344  francs  in  1930,  while 
exports  dropped  from  37,175,238  francs  to  28,634,517  francs. 

imports 

The  number  of  Canadian  products  finding  their  way  into  Switzerland  is 
not  large,  over  85  per  cent  in  value  of  all  imports  from  Canada  being  accounted 
for  by  wheat.  The  Dominion  continued  to  occupy  her  premier  position  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  this  commodity  during  1930,  with  shipments  aggregating 
246,516,400  kilos  out  of  a  total  importation  of  479,843,700  kilos.  These  figures 
compare  with  246,991,533  kilos  out  of  a  total  of  466,727,600  kilos  in  1929,  so 
that  Canada's  share  has  been  fairly  well  maintained.  Imports  of  Canadian 
oats,  however,  declined  from  11,238,628  kilos  in  1929  to  1,266,104  kilos  in  1930 
and  of  barley  from  11,006,388  kilos  to  1,778,660  kilos.  Almost  the  only  other 
foodstuffs  of  importance  imported  from  Canada  in  1930  were  fish  (1929  figures 
within  parentheses) :  preserved  fish  in  containers  of  less  than  3  kilos,  214,815 
frs.  (261,565  frs.) ;  freshwater  fish,  frozen  or  fresh,  except  salmon,  99,857  frs. 
(49,140  frs.). 

Raw  hides  from  Canada  were  valued  at  168,750  frs.  (80,355  frs.^  ;  leather, 
tanned  or  treated,  at  76.765  frs.  (147,005  frs.);  and  shoe  leathers'  at  80,700 
frs.  (33,000  frs.). 

Canada  was  also  the  principal  supplier  of  pure  aluminium:  total  imports 
were  2,019,500  kilos,  of  which  1,553,157  kilos  came  from  Canada.  Unexposed 
photographic  films  from  Canada  were  valued  at  277,545  frs.  (543,350  frs.),  and 
miscellaneous  machinery  at  167,858  frs.  (192,148  frs.). 

Other  imports  from  Canada  included  various  preserved  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, leather  gloves,  paper  specialities,  and  small  quantities  of  a  number  of 
metals  as  well  as  certain  agricultural  implements. 

'  exports 

Swiss  exports  to  Canada,  though  less  in  value  than  the  imports  from  the 
Dominion,  are  somewhat  more  diversified  in  character.  The  largest  individual 
export  to  Canada  in  1930  as  regards  value  came  under  the  heading  of  silk  goods, 
real  and  artificial,  and  amounted  to  7,155,824  frs.    Next  in  importance  cam< 
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"  watch  movements  "  (1929  figures  in  parentheses),  the  value  of  which  amounted 
to  4,029,568  frs.  (5,202,801  frs.) ;  articles  of  straw,  etc.,  2,443,712  frs.  (1,569,- 
984  frs.);  women's  dresses  and  specialties,  1,367,134  frs.  (2,148,967  frs.);  mis- 
cellaneous machinery,  1,235,558  frs.  (81,491  frs.) ;  silk  ribbons,  etc.,  1,161,582 
frs.  (1,383,263  frs.)  ;  and  artificial  silk  piece  goods,  1,001,127  frs.  (1,396,902 
frs.). 

Other  exports  included  chocolate,  cheese  in  boxes,  shoes,  cotton  textiles, 
laces,  silk  and  wool  articles  of  clothing,  hats,  watch  cases,  jewellery,  various 
chemicals  and  cosmetics,  as  well  as  certain  special  grades  of  oils  and  lubricants. 

CROP  CONDITIONS   IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
field  CROPS 

Rotterdam,  October  5,  1931. — The  long  period  of  cool  rainy  weather  which 
has  prevailed  since  August  19  has  unfavourably  affected  the  further  develop- 
ment of  most  crops  in  addition  to  impeding  harvesting.  As  a  result  the  condi- 
tion of  practically  all  crops  is  worse  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  and  generally 
crops  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  was  at  first  expected.  This  applies  to  the 
quantity  as  well  as  to  the  quality. 

The  condition  of  wheat  varies  in  the  various  provinces,  but  the  general 
situation  can  only  be  described  as  fair.  In  the  provinces  of  Groningen  and 
North  Holland  the  crop  is  unfavourable,  while  in  the  province  of  Zeeland  the 
wheat  has  not  filled  out  well.  The  general  condition  of  oats  is  better  than 
that  of  wheat,  although  the  yield  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  crop  of  peas  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  general  yield  is  low,  while 
the  quality  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  a  result  of  worms  and  unfavourable 
weather  conditions.    The  condition  of  white  beans  is  also  bad. 

The  condition  of  consumption  potatoes  varies  considerably.  The  sprayed 
fields  give  on  the  whole  better  results  than  the  unsprayed.  The  yield  of  factory 
potatoes  is  moderate,  and  since  the  amount  grown  this  year  is  much  smaller 
than  last  year  the  output  of  the  potato  flour  factories  will  probably  not  be  large. 
It  is  expected  that  the  total  output  of  potato  flour  will  be  approximately  650,000 
bales,  which  is  about  50  per  cent  less  than  last  year  and  66  per  cent  less  than  in 
1928  and  1929. 

The  weight  of  sugar  beets  is  considerably  lower  than  normal,  though  the 
sugar  content  appears  to  be  only  slightly  less. 

The  weather  has  been  too  cold  of  late  for  grass,  the  effect  of  which  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  on  sandy  grounds.  On  certain  clay  grounds  the  condition  is 
from  good  to  very  good.  The  lands  along  the  rivers  have  suffered  much  from 
high  water,  and  the  cattle  will  probably  have  to  go  back  to  stable  very  early. 

horticulture 

Although  the  size  of  the  1931  apple  and  pear  crop  will  be  larger  than  last 
year,  the  quality  leaves  much  to  be  desired.   The  condition  of  grapes  is  good. 

Cauliflower  and  other  cabbages  are  very  well  developed.  The  general  con- 
dition is  good  with  the  exception  of  red  cabbage,  which  is  only  fair. 
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CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION   IN   BRITISH   EMPIRE  SHOPPING 

WEEKS 

A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner 

London,  September  24,  1931. — The  sentiment  to  buy  within  the  Empire 
has  been  gaining  ground  steadily  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  several  years.  A 
great  deal  of  credit  for  creating  this  feeling  is  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board,  and  to  the  exhibitions  and  publicity  branches  established 
in  the  British  Isles  by  the  various  dominions  and  colonies.  That  the  sentiment 
thus  engendered  is  bearing  fruit  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  Empire  Shopping 
Weeks  which  are  being  organized  and  conducted  by  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  like  organizations  throughout  the  British  Isles. 

Through  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Dominion  receives  numerous  invitations  to 
take  an  active  part  in  Empire  Shopping  Weeks  and,  wherever  possible,  the 
invitations  are  accepted.  In  many  cases,  however,  due  to  other  commitments, 
active  participation  is  impossible,  but  supplies  of  distinctively  Canadian  decora- 
tive material  and  display  posters  are  always  loaned  to  decorate  the  windows 
in  the  shops.  The  name  Canada  is  therefore  strikingly  identified  with  the 
various  Canadian  products  which  are  procurable  in  that  locality. 

Recently  an  active  part  has  been  taken  by  Canada  in  two  Empire  Shop- 
ping Weeks — one  at  Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  other  at  Chalkwell  Park, 
Westcliff-on-Sea  (Southend  and  district).  At  both  of  these  Shopping  Weeks 
an  exhibition  was  organized  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  where  compre- 
hensive displays  of  Canadian  food  products  were  exhibited  and  samples  of  same 
sold  to  the  public.  As  a  result  about  5,000  samples  of  Canadian  products  were 
introduced  into  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  also 
the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  each  district  has  written  to  the 
effect  that  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  Empire  products  by  the  local  retailers  has 
resulted  from  these  Shopping  Weeks. 

UNITED   STATES   TRADE,   JANUARY-JUNE,  1931 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  October  9,  1931. — The  January-to-June  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  the  smallest  total  for  any  similar  period  since  1914,  amount- 
ing to  $2,423,455,000.  Exports  for  this  period  totalled  $1,316,227,000,  a  drop  of 
36-6  per  cent  below  the  1930  figure  and  44  per  cent  below  the  1926-30  average 
value.  Imports  for  this  same  period  amounted  to  $1,107,228,000,  being  a  drop 
of  32-6  per  cent  as  compared  with  1930  and  47  per  cent  below  the  five-year 
average  value. 

Imports  from  Canada  for  this  period  were  valued  at  $139,604,000,  a  decline 
of  $79,802,000  or  36  per  cent  below  those  for  the  corresponding  half  of  the  year 
1930.  United  States  purchases  from  Canada  amounted  to  12-6  per  cent  of 
total  imports,  being  a  larger  share  than  for  any  similar  six-months'  period  since 
1921,  with  the  single  exception  of  last  year,  when  Canada's  share  was  12-7  per 
cent. 

Canada  continued  to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Japan, 
from  whom  purchases  were  made  to  the  extent  of  8-8  per  cent  of  the  total  trade; 
United  Kingdom  with  6-4;  Germany  with  5-7;  Brazil  with  5-6;  and  the  Philip- 
pines with  5-1  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  imports  from  Japan  of  29  per  cent 
below  that  of  the  first  half  of  1930  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  raw  silk.  The  heaviest  decline  in  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States  was 
in  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  third  principal  supplier,  which 
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amounted  bo  42  per  cent.  Imports  from  Germany  declined  34  per  cent;  France, 
37;  Italy.  37;  Belgium,  40;  Sweden,  33;  Netherlands,  44;  Czechoslovakia,  36; 
Switzerland,  39;  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  64  per  cent.  In  Latin- America  the 
percentage  declines  were:  Brazil,  14  (principally  coffee);  Cuba,  38  (sugar!; 
Colombia,  24  (coffee,  petroleum);  Mexico,  41;  Netherlands  West  Indies,  32 
(petroleum);  Chile,  32  (nitrate  of  soda);  Venezuela,  11  (petroleum);  Argen- 
tina, 68  (flaxseed,  wool,  hides)  ;  Peru,  60;  and  Uruguay,  75. 

Noteworthy  declines  in  imports  by  commodities  for  the  first  half  of  1931 
below  those  of  1930  and  the  average  1926-30  period  were:  raw  hides  and  skins. 
52  per  cent  under  last  year  and  47  per  cent  under  the  five-year  average;  tin, 
bats,  blocks,  etc.,  17  per  cent  and  12  per  cent;  nitrate  of  soda,  11  per  cent  and 
34  per  cent;  other  fertilizers,  41  per  cent  and  26  per  cent;  unrefined  copper, 
52  per  cent  and  43  per  cent;  burlaps,  35  per  cent  and  34  per  cent;  unmanufac- 
tured wool,  13  per  cent  and  40  per  cent;  bananas,  15  per  cent  and  11  per  cent; 
nude  petroleum,  18  per  cent  and  25  per  cent.  Although  imports  of  gasolene 
and  naphtha  were  14  per  cent  under  last  year,  they  were  80  per  cent  above  the 
1926-30  average  quantity. 

During  this  period  imports  of  newsprint  were  fairly  wrell  maintained;  when 
2,099,842.000  pounds  of  standard  newsprint  paper  was  imported,  being  8  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  same  half  of  1930,  but  2  per  cent  above  the  five-year  aver- 
age quantity.  The  value  ($58,336,000)  was  12  per  cent  below  the  1930  figure 
and  10  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  comparing  the  import  figures  for  the  first  half 
of  1931  with  those  of  the  corresponding  half  of  1930,  that  the  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise imported  declined  only  16  per  cent,  while  the  import  price  level 
declined  24  per  cent,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  imports  of 
36-2  per  cent.  It  is  further  noted  that  out  of  the  fifty  chief  imports  for  this 
period  only  two  showed  an  increase  in  value,  these  being  hats  of  straw,  grass, 
etc.,  and  whale  oil,  which  increased  by  10  per  cent  and  88-5  per  cent  respec- 
tively. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 

Excess  of  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1931  was  $208,999,000  as  compared 
with  an  export  excess  for  the  same  period  last  year  of  $339,733,000.  A  study  of 
the  export  quantities  and  values  indicates  that  the  quantity  of  exports  in  the 
first  half  of  1931  averaged  about  22  per  cent  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  1930,  the  average  export  price  declining  about  19  per  cent,  resulting  in 
a  decline  in  total  value  of  36-6  per  cent. 

Of  the  fifty  chief  exports,  three  increased  in  values  ranging  from  16  to  113 
per  cent.  The  remainder  showed  declines  ranging  from  5-4  to  58  per  cent. 
Cotton  exports  were  larger  than  in  1930,  showing  an  increase  of  7-7  per  cent 
in  quantity,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of  33  per  cent.  Automotive  and  petroleum 
exports  declined  heavily,  and  although  automobile  parts  and  accessories  con- 
tinued as  the  second  leading  export,  the  value  of  automotive  exports  was  49  per 
cent  smaller  than  last  year  and  59  per  cent  below  the  1926-30  average  value. 
Brazil,  India,  and  South  Africa,  however,  bought  more  passenger  cars,  and  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Colombia,  and  Japan  more  trucks,  than  a  year  ago.  Exports 
of  rubber  tires,  however,  showed  a  smaller  decline  than  cars  and  exceeded 
exports  prior  to  1927. 

A  drop  in  the  exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  occurred  to  the 
amount  of  24  per  cent  as  compared  with  shipments  abroad  in  1930.  Exports 
of  gasolene,  naphtha,  etc.,  were  31  per  cent  less  than  during  the  first  half  of 
1930,  but  13  per  cent  below  the  1926-30  average.  At  an  export  price  averaging 
34  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago  the  value  was  55  per  cent  smaller  than  last 
year  and  50  per  cent  below  the  average. 

Machinery  exports  as  a  whole  were  23  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  last 
year.    Agricultural  machinery  exports  declined  37  per  cent  below  1930,  while 
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electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  declined  28  per  cent.  Exports  of  power- 
driven  metal-working  machinery  were  10  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  a  year 
ago  and  showed  a  gain  of  47  per  cent  above  the  1926-30  average.  Construction 
and  conveying  machinery  exports  declined  56  per  cent;  oil-well  and  refinery 
machinery,  58;  mining  and  quarrying  machinery,  35:  typewriters,  45;  and 
accounting  and  calculating  machines,  45  per  cent. 

Exports  of  metal  were  cut  in  half,  the  total  value  of  shipments  abroad 
being  47  per  cent  smaller  than  in  the  first  half  of  1930.  Exports  of  refined 
copper  ingots  and  bars  were  7  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year,  the  average 
export  price,  however,  having  declined  from  16  cents  to  10  cents  or  38  per  cent 
lower  than  last  year.    The  value  was  41  per  cent  lower. 

Among  the  more  important  metals  showing  declines  in  export  as  compared 
with  those  of  last  year  are  iron  and  steel,  plates,  sheets,  skelp  and  strips,  47  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  54  per  cent  in  value;  iron  and  steel  tubular  products,  51 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  55  per  cent  in  value;  structural  iron  and  steel  exports, 
41  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  the  value  ($5,112,000)  was  about  half  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  mostly  to  Canada,  amounted  to  5,825,000  tons, 
being  26  per  cent  less  than  in  1930,  while  the  value  was  25  per  cent  lower  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Exports  of  boards,  planks,  and  scant- 
lings for  this  period  were  31  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1930  in  quantity,  while  the 
decline  in  value  amounted  to  44  per  cent. 

Exports  of  cotton  cloth  declined  15  per  cent  in  quantity  below  those  of  1930, 
but  the  decline  in  value  was  33  per  cent  for  the  same  six-month  period.  Leather 
exports  were  25  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 
Exports  of  chemicals  and  related  products  showed  a  decline  of  24  per  cent, 
industrial  chemicals  falling  16  per  cent;  paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes,  33 
per  cent;  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  15  per  cent;  fertilizers,  18 
per  cent;  and  coaltar  products,  50  per  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  some  fruits,  heavy  decreases  occurred  in  the  exports 
of  most  foodstuffs.  Exports  of  wheat  totalled  20,896,000  bushels — the  smallest 
amount  shipped  abroad  in  years  and  36  per  cent  below  the  figures  of  1930.  The 
average  export  price  was  34  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year,  while  the  total 
value  was  58  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Wheat  flour  exports  declined  21 
per  cent  in  quantity  below  1930  and  16  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average, 
1926-30.  The  quantity  of  meats  exported  was  39  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1930, 
while  that  of  lard,  the  ninth  chief  export,  decreased  15  per  cent  below  1930  and 
18  per  cent  below  the  1926-30  average.  Canned  fruit  exports,  however,  gained 
17  per  cent  in  quantity  over  1930,  while  apple  shipments  abroad  were  133  per 
cent  larger  than  in  the  first  half  of  1930  and  40  per  cent  above  the  five-year 
average. 

Although  exports  to  Canada  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  some 
$17,000,000  less  than  those  to  the  United  Kingdom,  their  positions  were  reversed 
during  the  second  quarter,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1931  exports  to  Canada  were 
greater  than  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  about  $5,500,000.  Exports  to 
Canada  declined  37  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1930,  while  those 
to  the  United  Kingdom  declined  33  per  cent.  These  exports  amounted  to  $232,- 
494,000  and  $227,012,000  respectively.    Exports  to  Germany  for  this  period  were 

33  per  cent  below,  while  those  to  Japan  were  19  per  cent  below  those  of  the  first 
half  of  1930.   The  percentage  declines  to  the  following  countries  were:  France, 

34  for  the  six-month  period;  Russia,  9;  China,  20;  Mexico,  47;  Netherlands, 
35;  Belgium,  31;  Argentina,  57;  Cuba,  49;  Italy,  53;  Philippine  Islands,  27; 
British  India,  11;  Netherlands  East  Indies,  45;  Hongkong,  25:  Spain,  38; 
Sweden,  24;  Denmark,  28;  Norway,  42;  Switzerland,  23;  Portugal,  59;  Greece, 
59;  Poland  and  Danzig,  60;  Czechoslovakia,  18;  Chile,  35;  Brazil,  52;  Vene- 
zuela, 50;  Uruguay,  44;  Australia,  70;  South  Africa,  33;  and  Egypt,  47. 
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LEIPZIG  AUTUMN  FAIR 

ML  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg;  October  2,  1931. — The  October  issue  of  the  German  Industrial 
Echo  reports  that,  despite  the  economic  crisis  prevailing  at  the  time,  the  Leipzig 
Autumn  Fair  held  from  August  30  to  September  3  was  a  splendid  exhibition. 

According  to  information  supplied  to  date  by  the  Leipzig  Fair  office,  6,793 
firms  were  represented  at  the  fair,  including  the  twenty  foreign  countries  that 
exhibited.  Spain,  which  had  a  contingent  of  thirty-three  firms  at  the  fair,  was 
lor  the  first  time  represented.  Of  the  6,793  exhibitors,  5,827  were  accounted  for 
by  the  Sample  Fair  and  866  by  displays  of  building,  household,  and  technical 
supplies.  There  was  scarcely  any  difference  as  regards  the  countries  of  origin 
of  the  different  exhibitors  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  Sample  Fair 
occupied  thirty-eight  fair  houses,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  while  the  exhibits 
of  building,  household,  and  technical  supplies  were  accommodated  in  nine 
halls  in  the  fair  grounds. 

As  occurs  every  year,  many  thousands  of  buyers  from  Germany  and  abroad 
had  found  their  way  to  Leipzig  by  the  opening  day.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  year's  Autumn  Fair  was  the  predominating  demand  for  objects  of  daily 
use,  to  the  exclusion  of  most  of  the  other  articles.  The  stocks  of  the  retail 
dealers,  owing  to  the  long  postponement  of  the  buying  season,  were  for  the 
most  part  pretty  low  and  had  to  be  replenished  with  winter  articles.  For  this 
reason  the  Textile  Fair  was  able  to  show  good  sales  of  woollens,  velvets,  and 
cotton  goods,  which  proved  to  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  majority  of  the 
exhibitors,  whose  hopes  were  not  very  sanguine  when  they  went  down  to 
Leipzig.  Considerable  interest  was  also  shown  in  the  art-silk  products  of  a  low 
price  range  and  suitable  for  daily  use.  The  sales  in  the  soap  and  cosmetic  sec- 
tion were  also  fairly  satisfactory,  although  it  was  principally  the  cheaper  lines 
that  found  a  market.  The  most  successful  section  of  all  was  the  Furniture  Fair, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  stocked. 

CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  September  21,  1931. — Reference  was  made,  in  the  last  report 
under  this  heading,  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  in  Canton  and  their  effect 
on  Hongkong  business  in  domestic  types  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish.  Appar- 
ently local  fish  dealers  are  apprehensive  of  more  or  less  serious  results  from  these 
taxes  on  the  long-established  trade  in  freshwater  fish  from  the  Canton  area 
to  this  colony,  for  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  regarding  the  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  up  trade  from  Canada  in  fish  products  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  imported.  The  present  season's  new  business  in  salted  salmon  warrants 
the  hope  that  a  combination  of  greater  local  demand  and  low  export  prices  may 
enable  other  lines,  to  be  introduced,  even  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports,  and  exporters 
are  urged  to  keep  this  office  advised  regarding  any  lines  which  can  be  skipped 
at  low  figures. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  the  National  Government  in  Canton  is  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  maintaining  confidence  in  its  note  issues.  During  the  past 
week  quotations  on  bank  notes  have  dropped  to  figures  as  low  as  60  per  cent 
of  par  value,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  being  made  to  increase 
revenues.  It  is  feared  that  for  some  time  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  business 
community  will  prove  a  definite  obstacle  to  the  general  economic  progress  which 
would  be  evident  if  the  political  and  military  situation  were  less  obscure. 
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The  season's  apple  trade  is  already  under  way.  A  few  shipments  of  United 
States  apples  have  been  received,  and  initial  shipments  from  Canada  are  coming 
forward.  Canadian  prices  to  hand  are  slightly  higher  than  those  quoted  by 
United  States  shippers,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  year's  business  will  develop 
satisfactorily, 

Advices  from  exporters  on  the  Pacific  Coast  indicate  heavy  loadings  of 
general  cargo  for  Oriental  ports,  the  recent  drastic  cut  in  freight  rates  apparently 
permitting  business  to  be  done,  which  for  some  time  has  been  obstructed  by  the 
decline  in  silver.  Lower  rates  are  expected  to  prove  invaluable  in  enabling  a 
successful  season's  business  in  dry  salted  herring,  while,  with  Canadian  flour 
prices  currently  below  American,  substantial  increases  should  be  experienced  in 
the  export  of  this  product. 

Preliminary  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  August  show  a  value  for  all 
imports  from  Canada  of  HK$314,191  ($72,264  Canadian  currency),  as  com- 
pared with  HK$327,108  ($101,404  Canadian  'currency)  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  Even  though  total  imports  during  the  month  from  all 
countries  showed  a  small  increase  amounting  to  0-3  per  cent,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that,  at  a  time  when  more  uncertainty  is  pervading  the  business  com- 
munity than  a  year  ago,  Canadian  trade  in  standard  commodities  has  shown  no 
greater  declines. 

The  interest  of  several  importers  and  buyers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  been  sufficiently  aroused  by  recent  experimental  shipments  to  have  led  to 
their  requesting  increased  quantities  and  varieties.  With  an  assurance  that 
suitable  types  only  are  selected  for  this  trade,  and  that  meticulous  care  will  be 
exercised  in  packing,  exports  of  this  line  are  capable  of  considerable  expansion. 

TRADE  OF  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  CHINA  IN  1930 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

IV.    Trade  of  the  Ports  and  Customs  Revenue* 

Of  the  forty-seven  ports  in  China  (some  of  which  are  not  seaports)  open 
by  treaty  to  foreign  trade,  Shanghai  is  by  far  the  most  important,  accounting 
for  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  and  over  half  of  the  import  trade; 
and  the  ports  of  Central  and  North  China  (including  Manchuria)  account 
for  over  84  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  all  China.  The  comparative  import- 
ancee  of  the  first  ten  ports  may  be  gauged  from  the  respective  figures  for  1930, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA'S  CHIEF  PORTS 


(Nearest  Million  Haikwan  Taels) 


Total 


Imports  Exports 


Aatung* 
Harbin  . 

Swatow 
Kow  loon 
Hankow 


Kiachow  (Tsingtao) 


All  China 
Shanghai 
Dairen  .  . 
Tientsin  . 
( lanton  .  . 


2.223 
992 
319 
183 
112 
89 


75 
66 
56 
53 
45 


1 ,328  895 

680  313 

137  183 

104  79 

51  60 

47  42 

33  41 

16  51 

38  1 8 

35  18 

27  18 


Total  of  ten  chief  ports   1,990  1,168 

*  At  head  of  Korea  Bay.    Entry  port  for  much  of  Korea-Manchnrian  trade. 
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*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  which  dealt  with  China's  trade  in  1930  in  general  terms, 
was  published  in  No.  1439  (August  29);  the  second,  on  the  import  trade  in  No.  1444  (Octo- 
ber 3);  and  the  third,  on  the  export  trade  in  No.  1445  (October  10). 
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Little  comment  is  needed  on  the  above  figures:  the  total  shown  for  the  ten 
ports  indicate  the  slight  importance  of  the  remaining  thirty-seven  open  ports. 
As  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  trade  of  Nanking,  which 
is  the  country's  capital,  and  for  which  the  Government  has  ambitious  plans 
regarding  its  future  as  a  trade  and -industrial  centre,  was  as  follows  (in  nearest 
million  Haikwan  taels) :  imports,  9;  exports,  4;  total  foreign  trade,  13. 

As  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned  China  may  be  divided  into  three  major 
divisions — namely,  North,  Central,  and  South  China.  The  first  may  be  again 
subdivided  into  North  China  proper  (including  the  ports  of  Tsingtao  and 
Chinwangtao  and  those  lying  between,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Tientsin) 
and  Manchuria,  the  outstanding  ports  of  which  are  Dairen,  Harbin,  and  Antung. 
And  the  second  may  be  again  sudbivided  into  (a)  Yangtze  River  ports,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Nanking,  Chinkiang,  Hankow,  Chungking,  and 
Changsha;  (6)  Shanghai;  and  (c)  Central  China  Coast  ports,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Soochow,  Hangchow,  and  Ningpo.  The  last  are  of  slight  importance 
being  overshadowed  by  Shanghai,  the  metropolis.  The  comparative  import- 
ance of  these  trade  areas,  as  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  is  shown  by  the 
following: — 

VALUE  OF  IMPORT  TRADE  IN   1930  OF 

(Nearest  Million  Haikwan  Taels) 

Per  Cent  of 
Amount  Total 
Imports 

Manchurian  ports  •   207  16 

North  China  proper  ports   160  12 

Yangtze  river  ports   53  4 

Shanghai   680  51 

Central  China  coast  ports   12  1 

1,112  84 

South  China  ports   207  16 

Total   1,319  100 

The  importance  of  the  chief  ports  will  be  reviewed  from  another  aspect 
in  the  following  section  dealing  with  China's  Customs  Revenue. 

china's  customs  revenue 

The  future  of  this  market  depends  upon  the  advent  of  political  stability, 
the  provision  of  better  means  of  communications,  and  the  development  of  the 
country's  natural  resources.  These  in  turn  depend  largely  upon  the  revenue 
which  the  existing  Government  can  command.  As  the  Maritime  Customs 
receipts  provide  roughly  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  revenue,  it  is  worth 
while  noting  the  amount  of  these  in  the  last  ten  years: 

china's  maritime  customs  revenue  1921-1930 

(Nearest  Million  Haikwan  Taels) 

Average 

Value. in  Coast  Famine 

G.$  of  Import  Export  Trade  Transit  Dues  Tonnage  Relief 

Hk.  Tael  Duty  Duty  Duty  Inward  OutAvard     Dues  Surtax  Total 

1921   76  29  19  2.3  2.1  .74  1.8  4.5  59 

1922   83  30  21  2.4  2.1  .97  2.3  0.73  59 

1923   80  33  23  2.7  2.3  .96  2.4  ...  64 

1924   81  38  23  2.6  2.3  .80  2.7  ...  70 

1925   84  36  25  2.6  2.7  .98  2.6  0.86  71 

1926   76  43  26  2.8  2.6  .69  2.9  2.3  80 

3927   69  35  26  2.5  2.5  .67  2.8  0.05  69 

1928   71  47  27  2.7  2.6  .52  3.0  ...  82 

1929   64  107  36  3.6  1.9  .59  3.2  ...  153 

1930   46  135  36  4.0  1.5  .60  3.1  ...  181 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  customs  is  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the 
transit  and  tonnage  dues,  and  the  Famine  Relief  surtax,  when  the  latter  is 
imposed.  Coast  trade  duties  which,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  modern  coun- 
tries, were  traditionally  applied  on  goods  moving  from  one  domestic  coast 
port  to  another,  were  abolished  on  January  1,  1931.  The  Famine  Relief  sur- 
tax has  not  been  levied  since  1927,  but  at  time  of  writing  it  seems  likely  that 
it  will  be  imposed  in  1931  in  order  to  raise  the  relief  funds  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  existing  floods  in  Central  China  which  constitute  the  greatest 
national  calamity  in  the  country's  recent  history. 


IMPORT  DUTIES 

These  constitute  roughly  75  per  cent  of  all  customs  revenues.  The  great 
increase  in  1929  over  1928  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  higher  duties  on 
February  1,  1929,  and  the  inflation  of  Haikwan  tael  values  due  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver  in  terms  of  gold.  The  latter  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
further  great  increase  in  1930;  but  the  introduction  of  the  gold  unit  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1930,  was  also  a  contributory  factor. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  figures  shown  in  the  above  table  are  in 
Haikwan  taels,  and  that  for  an  appreciation  of  the  revenues  in  terms  of  gold 
dollars  reference  must  be  made  to  the  second  column  of  the  table  showing  the 
average  values  in  gold  dollars  of  the  Haikwan  tael  each  year.  Converted  on 
the  basis  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gold  dollar  revenues  were  as  follows: 

Maritime  Customs  Revenue 

(In  nearest  million  gold  dollars) 

Year  Amount  Year  Amount 

1921    45  1926    61 

1922    49  1927    48 

1923    51  1928    79 

1924    56  1929    98 

1925    60  1930    83 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  customs  revenues  have  doubled 
in  the  past  ten  years,  but  that  there  was  a  decline  in  1930  from  1929.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  tariff  at  the  beginning  of  1931  will  result  in  a  large 
increase  in  revenues,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  coast  trade  duties  have  been 
abolished.  However  due  to  the  great  decline  in  the  volume  of  trade  that 
revenue  increase  will  not  be  as  great  as  was  hoped  for,  and  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  would  probably  render  useless  any  attempt  to  remedy  this  by 
still  greater  duty  increases. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  customs  revenues  contributed 
by  the  ten  principal  ports  in  1930. 

Port  Percentage 

Shanghai   47.97 

Tientsin   7.32 

Dairen   6.83 

Canton   5.40 

Kiachow  (Tsingtao)   5.08 

Hankow   4.15 

Swatow   2.72 

Antung   2.29 

Harbin   2.26 

Amoy   1.09 

Other  ports   14.07 


Total   100.00 

These  ten  ports  account  for  86  per  cent  of  all  customs  receipts.  The  import- 
ance of  the  leading  six  as  revenue  producers  accounts  for  the  frequent  attempts 
at  their  control  by  warring  Chinese  factions.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
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Tientsin  customs  was  seized  by  the  Northern  rebels  in  1930,  and  that  only  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Nanking  forces  saved  Hankow.  At  time  of  writing,  the 
Canton  customs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Southern  rebels.  Dairen  has  remained 
untroubled  due  to  the  watchful  attitude  of  Japan,  and  Shanghai  has  remained 
undisturbed  due  to  the  extraterritorial  privileges  of  the  International  Settlement 
and  to  the  fact  that  Kiangsu  Province,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  almost  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Nationalist  Government. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Swedish  Flour-milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1428 
(June  13,  1931),  page  985,  regarding  Swedish  flour-milling  regulations,  Mr. 
Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  advises  that  Swedish 
Royal  Resolutions  of  July  22  and  September  24,  1931,  have  fixed  the  percent- 
ages of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye,  as  w-ell  as  flour  made  from  these  grains,  which 
must  be  mixed  with  the  imported  product  during  the  "  milling  periods  "  August 
1  to  September  30,  and  October  1  to  November  30. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  the  proportion  of  domestic  product 
required  was  reduced  on  August  1  from  85  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  and  for  the 
period  October  1  to  November  30  this  percentage  was  further  reduced  to  70. 

A  lower  percentage  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  wheat  for  short  intervals  or 
special  lots,  and  on  August  1  this  percentage  was  reduced  to  55  from  the  former 
percentage  of  60.  For  the  period  from  October  1  to  November  30  this  per- 
centage remains  at  55. 

The  proportion  of  the  domestic  product  required  in  the  case  of  rye  and 
rye  flour  remained  unchanged  from  the  former  proportion  of  95  per  cent  during 
the  milling  period,  August  1  to  September  30,  but  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent 
for  October  and  November. 

Colombia  Prohibits  Import  of  Articles  in  Used  Sacks 

Mr.  Jorge  Gonzalez  P.,  Consul  General  of  Colombia  in  Montreal,  has 
advised  that  the  Colombian  Government  has  recently  enforced  a  regulation 
whereby  the  importation  of  articles  packed  in  used  or  second-hand  bags  or  sacks 
is  prohibited. 

Increases  in  Argentine  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  advises 
that,  by  decree  of  October  5,  1931,  the  official  customs  valuations  of  a  number 
of  products  have  been  increased.  The  principal  item  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  is  gas  cooking  stoves,  which  were  previously  valued  at  0-17  gold 
pesos  per  kilogram  plus  60  per  cent  (0-272  gold  pesos),  and  are  now  classified 
at  0-30  gold  pesos  per  kilogram  plus  60  per  cent  (0-48  gold  pesos).  The  rate 
of  duty,  including  the  additional  10  per  cent  mentioned  below,  is  42  per  cent  of 
this  official  valuation.  The  new  duty  is  equivalent  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  to  about  54  Canadian  cents  per  pound. 

A  further  decree  was  signed  on  October  6,  1931,  placing  an  additional  duty 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  merchandise  imported  into  the  country.  This 
is  a  temporary  measure  and  for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year.  Products  which 
have  previously  come  in  free  of  duty  are  also  subject  to  this  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
with  a  fewr  exceptions  such  as  seed  potatoes  when  packed  in  cases  and  accom- 
panied by  a  health  certificate  and  proof  of  destination;  Avar  arms,  equipment 
and  ammunition  for  the  national  army  and  navy;  newsprint;  live  plants  and 
seeds  for  sowing;  and  a  number  of  other  articles. 

The  former  decree  enters  into  operation  on  October  8.  and  the  latter  on 
October  9,  1931. 
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Italian  Tariff  Changes  on  Radiophonic  Apparatus 

Mr.  Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  September  30,  1931,  that  the  Gazzeta  Ufficiale  of  September  25  pub- 
lishes a  decree-law  concerning  changes  in  the  customs  duty  on  radiophonic 
material. 

The  following  table  gives  the  new  rates  for  imports  of  radiophonic 
apparatus  from  Canada;  the  former  rate  on  radiophonic  apparatus  was  8-8 
lire  per  kilogram:  — 

Rate  of  Duty 

Classification  Paper  Lire  per  Kg. 


Radiotelegraphip   and   radiotelcphonic   apparatus,    apparatus    for  television, 

sound  films,  radios  electrophonographs,  and  other   thermionic  valvular 

apparatus  not  otherwise  specified-  — 

(a)  Apparatus  for  sound  films — • 

h  Recording   8.80 

2.  Projecting   25.00 

(6)  Transmitting  radiotelegraphic,  radiotelephonic  and  television  appa- 
ratus  .  .  .  ...  25.00 

(c)  Receiving  apparatus  for  radiotelegraphy,  radiotelephony,  television, 

radios,  and  electrophonographs: 

1.  Having  up  to  5  valves,  redressing  valve  included   45.00 

2.  Others  r.   55.00 

(d)  Not  mentioned   25.00 


Separate  parts  of  apparatus  for  radiotelegraphy,  radiotelephony,  sound  films, 
television,  electrophonographs  and  other  apparatus  not  mentioned  having 


thermionic  valves — 

Paper  Lire  each 

(a)  Photoelectric  cells    5.00 

(?>)  Thermionic  valves,  redressing  valves  included,  weighing  each: 

1.  Up  to  80  grams  .  .  .   5.00 

2.  More  than  80  and  up  to  150  grams   12.00 

3.  More  than  150  grams   50.00 

Paper  Lire  per  Kg. 

(c)  Loud-speakers  and  electromagnetic  diffusers  and  their  motors;  chem- 

ical resistances,  electrolytic  condensors   50.00 

(d)  Others   75.00 


[Kilogram  equals  2,204  pounds;  lire  equals  5-26  cents] 

Effective  September  25,  an  additional  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  goods  will  also  be  levied  on  the  above  products. 

Supplementary  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  October  7,  1931,  that,  with  effect  from  October  9,  1931,  the  supple- 
mentary duties  on  Czechoslovakian  grain  and  flour  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows: — 

Supplementary  Customs 
Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovakian  Crowns 


per  100  Kg. 

Wheat  and  spelt   25  30 

Rye  iKi   19  38 

Barley   36  34 

Oats   18  36 

Flour  and  milled  products   53  70 


(1  Czechoslovakian  crown- $0.0296;  100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  lbs. 

The  supplementary  duties  on  wheat  and  spelt,  rye,  and  barley  have  not 
been  changed  by  the  new  decree.  The  supplementary  duty  on  oats  represents 
an  increase  from  the  former  rate  of  7  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.  and 
that  on  flour  represents  an  increase  from  the  former  rate  of  47  Czechoslovakian 
crowns  per  100  kg. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  EL 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway,  who  will  be  in  Toronto  from  October  26  to  31.  Sub- 
joined are  the  dates  of  the  itineraries  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Strong  as  at  present 
arranged:  — 

Mr.  Watson 

Montreal  (return  visit)   .Oct.  26  to  28  Toronto  Nov.  2  to  11 

Mr.  Strong 

Vancouver   (New  West-  Edmonton  Nov.  17 

minster,  Victoria  and  Regina  •.   ..Nov.  19 

Vernon)  Nov.    2  to  14  Winnipeg  Nov.  21 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  19 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  19,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  13,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 


Country- 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ha 

October  13 

October  19 

Australia   

 Pound 

4.8666 

$3 . 3559 


§6 . oOol 

.1407 

.  1567 

10 

.1390 

.  1580 

.  lo/U 

.0072 

.0081 

.0080 

9£ 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.  0333 

.0331 

6* 

.2680 

.2508 

.2475 

6 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0284 

.  0282 

9 

.0392 

.0443 

.0440 

8 

.2382 

.  LOVO 

2607 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.8666 

4.3650 

4 '.  3743 

6 

.0130 

.0144 

.0145 

12 

Holland  

.4020 

.4573 

.4545 

3 

.1749 

.1962 

.1953 

8. 

Italy   

.0526 

.0582 

.0580 

7 

.1930 

.0188 

.0199 

n 

.2680 

.2542 

.2475 

7 

1.0805 

.0421 

.0497 

7 

.0060 

.0067 

.0066 

8 

.1015 

.1004 

62 

.2680 

.2677 

.2651 

7 

.1930 

.2212 

.2198 

2 

United  States  . . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1250 

1.1187 

32 

Argentine  . . 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.2632 

.2524 

.1196 

.0686 

.0699 

Chile  

.1217 

.1359 

.1351 

6i 

.9733 

1.0870 

1.0810 

7 

.4098 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3003 

.3110 

7 

.1930 

.1890 

.1879 

1.0342 

.4472 

.3888 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.1260 

1.1187 

 Dollar 

.2880 

.2713 

.3650 

.3290 

.3244 

8 

 Yen 

.4985 

.5554 

.5524 

5.84 

.4020 

.4567 

.4542 

 Tael 

.3712 

.3692 

,Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.5034 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5273 

.5258 

:•„, 

1.013 

.9225 

.9137 

4.8666 

4.4212 

4.3967 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

.0392 

.'0443 

.0441 

.0392 

.0443 

.0441 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.4768 

4.4864 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2077.  Milk  Powder. — A  Midland  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  and  custard  powder 
manufacturers  ask  to  be  placed  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  milk  powder. 
They  would  like  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  on  skimmed  milk  powder,  full-cream 
powder,  and  half-cream  powder. 

2078.  Hake. — Dutch  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hake. 

2079.  Long-cut  Hams. — A  Midland  firm  of  provision  merchants  ask  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  source  of  supply  for  Canadian  long-cut  hams,  and  request  that  Canadian  exporters 
submit  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 

Miscellaneous 

2080.  Cotton  Gloves.— A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  gloves. 

2081.  Gloves. — A  firm  of  hosiery  and  glove  importers  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to 
receive  Canadian  offers  of  cotton  gloves  and  workmen's  gloves. 

2082.  Kitchen  Utensils. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like 
to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  a  cheap  line  of  kitchen  utensils  such  as  egg  beaters, 
can  openers,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  Catalogues  and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices  should  be 
sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2083.  Crepe  Paper. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  paper  merchants  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  on  Canadian  crepe  paper. 

2084.  Broom  Handles. — A  South  Wales  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  broom  handles  48  inches  by  1  inch  and  15/iq  inch,  well  sanded,  free  from  knots, 
in  lots  of  from  50  to  100  gross,  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

2085.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  South  Wales  firm  desire  samples  and  quotations  on  spring 
clothes  pegs,  500  to  1,000  gross,  packed  in  gross  boxes,  c.i.f.  Avonmouth;  also  on  41-inch 
hardwood  dolly  clothes  pegs  in  5-gross  boxes. 

2086.  Birch  Logs. — A  firm  of  importers,  brokers,  and  commission  agents  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  first-class,  richly-figured  birch  logs 
(to  be  shipped  in  the  round,  without  bark),  18  inches  and  up,  20  inches  or  more  and  up 
diameter  at  small  end. 
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2087.  Washboard*. — A  South  Wales  firm  are  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  wash- 
boards of  Canadian  manufacture,  c.i.f.  Avonmouth,  both  brass  and  zinc,  in  quantities  of 
from  100  to  200  dozen. 

2088.  Elbctrh  I  mthators. — Agent  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  large-size  electric  incubators  (capacity  about  15,000  eggs).  Catalogues  and 
c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430, 
Buenos  Aires. 

2089.  Sprays  and  Sprayers. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  obtain  fruit  tree 
sprays  and  sprayers  from  Canada.  Send  complete  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2090.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  receive  Canadian 
offers  of  heavy  chemicals  and  other  products  for  use  in  the  dyeing  trades,  soap-  and  paper- 
making  industries,  and  silk  and  artificial  siik  manufactures. 

2091.  Lead  Arsenate. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canac|jan  manufacturers  of  lead  arsenate.  Send  complete  information  to  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2092.  Printers'  Supplies. — Amsterdam  commission  agent  desires  to  act  as  representa- 
tive for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  printers'  supplies. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Nov.  6;  Montrose,  Nov.  12;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  20  all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Grey  County,  Oct.  26;  Lista,  Nov.  14;  King's  County,  Nov.  28— all  County 
Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Oct.  31;   Ninian,  Nov.  28  both  White 

Star  Line;   Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Fanad  Head,  Nov.  12;  Melmore  Head,  Nov.  21— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  27  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Nov.  15;  Ragn- 
hildsholm,  Swedish-American  Line  (also  calls  at  Gothenburg  and  Helsinsfors,  Finland) 
Oct.  31. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Nov.  6;  iSulairia,  Nov.  13;  Athenia,  Nov.  20;  Vardulia,  Nov.  27 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,'  Nov.  13. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Oct.  30;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  13;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  27 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Augsburg,  Nov.  4;  Hagen,  Nov.  18  (also  call  at  Bremen) — both  Ham- 
burg-American and  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  27;  Montclare,  Nov.  6;  Duchess 
of  York,  Nov.  13;  Duchess  of  [Richmond,  Nov.  20;  Montcalm,  Nov.  26 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Doric,  Nov.  7;  Laurentic,  Nov.  21;  Megantic.  Nov.  28 — all  White  Star;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Oct.  30;  Beaverford,  Nov.  6;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  13;  Beaver- 
dale, Nov.  20;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific  ;  Cairndhu,  Cairn-Thompson  Line, 
Nov.  6;  Ascania,  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  28;  Alaunia,  Nov.  6;  Aurania,  Nov.  13;  Ausonia.  Nov, 
20 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  291;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  5;  Man- 
chester Division,  Nov.  12;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  19;  Manchester  Commerce.  Nov.  26 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Oct.  30;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  6;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  13; 
Cairnesk,  Nov.  27; — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Oct:  29;  Hada  County,  Nov.  14;  Brant  County,  Nov.  27— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Havre.— -Grey  County,  Oct.  26;  Lista,  Nov.  14;  Kings  County,  Nov.  28— all  County 
Line. 

To  Hull. — Cairndhu,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Valfiorita,  Nov.  10;  Vallemare,  Nov.  16— both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Oct.  31 ;  Cornwal'.is. 
Nov.  14;  a  steamer,  Nov.  25— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Cathcart  (takes  freight  for  Kingston  only),  Oct.  30;  Lady  Rodney,  Nov.  6; 
Cavelier,  Nov.  13;   Lady  Somers,  Nov.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Martinque,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Oct.  29; 
Fernebo,  Nov.  13;  Brosund,  Nov.  28— <all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor;  Oct.  31;  Canadian  Trans- 
porter, Nov.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Sant&s,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Nov. 
20;  Haliartus,  Houston  Line  (does  not  call  at  Santos),  Nov.  12. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquclon. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct. 
30  and  Nov.  13  and  27;  Kyvig,  Oct.  30;  Fleurus,  Nov.  6;  a  steamer,  Nov.  12— all  New- 
foundland-Canada SS. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  11;  North  Vovageur,  Nov. 
2— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Mercian,  Oct.  28;  Darian,  Nov.  11 — both  Leyland  Line;  Manchester 
Merchant,  Oct.  30;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  20— both  Manchester  Line;  Newfoundland, 
Furness  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Mercian,  Oct.  28;  Darian,  Nov.  11— both  Leyland  Line;  Manchester 
Merchant,  Oct.  30;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  8;  Man- 
chester Division,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  20;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  22;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona,  Oct.  26;  London  Citizen,  Nov.  2;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  9; 
London  Exchange,  Nov.  16;  London  Corporation,  Nov.  30 — all  Furness  Line;  Minne- 
waska,  Oct.  26;   Missouri,  Nov.  3 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Oct.  30;  Gripsholm,  Nov.  12 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Minnewaska  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Oct.  26;  Pennland, 
Nov.  8;  Westernland,  Nov.  22— all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  Oct.  27  and  Nov.  10  and  24;  Silvia,  Nov.  3  and  17— both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.  (also  calls  at  St. 
Pierre  and  Newfoundland  ports),  Oct.  29;  Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  Nov.  2;  Newfoundland, 
Furness  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Nov. 
15;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Nov.  5;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  19 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Kingston,  Nassau,  Hamilton  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti),  Nov.  2;   Cavelier,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  25;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outsorts),  Nov.  11 — both  Pickford  & 
Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad;,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Nov.  3; 
Fernebo,  Nov.  18— both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  28. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Keelung,  Oct.  31 ;  City  of  Canton,  Nov.  23 — both  American  and 
Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  13;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports — Harboe  Jensen,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  14;  I.  K.  Ward, 
Nov.  7  and  21— both  United  Fruit  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Modavia,  Oct.  28;  Gregalia,  Nov.  11;  Moveria,  Nov.  25 
—all  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow);  Steel  Voyager,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son 
(also  calls  at  Avonraouth) ,  Nov.  2;  Trojan  Star,  American  Maii  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  London  and  M iddlcsbrough . — Pa ,j a  1  a ,  Canadian-American  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Liverpool, , Glasgow  and  Southampton.— Viking  Star,  American  Mail  Line  (also  calls 
at  Havre),  Oct.  28. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgoiv,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle.— Tacoma  Star,  Oct.  31; 
Doric  Star.  Nov.  21— both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Eagle,  Dingwall, 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney .—W&ihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Mail  Line,  Oct.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Hongkong.— Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Nov.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Nov.  21— both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Everett  (does  not  call  at  Manila  or  Hongkong),  Oct.  26;  Tacoma  (calls  at 
Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai),  Nov.  12— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  calls  at 
Osaka),  Oct.  27;  Hikawa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  8  (also  calls  at  Hongkong  and 
Osaka). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Nov.  6;  Aorangi,  Dec.  4 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Salawati,  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  October. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Nov.  15;  Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin),  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Oct.  26;  Hauriki,  Nov. 
26 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Hidl  and  Newcastle:. — Peru,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Southampton,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  Nov.  2. 

To  Hamburg,  Hull,  Nevjcastle  and  Copenhagen. — Tongking,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Nov.  9;  Loch  Goil, 
Nov.  22— both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg. — Parana,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
Nov.  2. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — George  Washington,  Nov.  5;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Nov.  19 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian, 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Oct.  31. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson  (also  calls  at  Plymouth),  Johnson  Line, 
Nov.  7. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California. 
Oct.  27;  Rialto,  Nov.  15 — both  Libera  Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  to  Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  Oct.  30;  Wisconsin,  Nov.  12 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Havre,  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Parana,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
Nov.  16. 

To  Kingston,  Port  of  Spain,  Georgetown  and  Bridgetown. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  Oct.  28  (will  also  call  at  other  East  Coast  South  American 
ports). 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Camargo,  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil 
Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Pueroto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 
Nov.  25. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cusseta  (also  calls 
at  Algoa  Bay),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  October-November. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noi'te,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address.. 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.H.English,  G6  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar?  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

C able  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O. Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wii.de.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-nbis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.   (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calie  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika 
Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglja.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sftreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Frinter  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  1932 

The  British  Industries  Fair,  the  most  important  annual  event  of  that 
character  in  the  British  Empire,  is  being  held  in  two  sections  as  usual  from 
February  22  to  March  3  at  London,  and  from  February  22  to  March  4  at 
Birmingham. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  through  the  Canadian 
Government  Exhibition  Commission,  offers  excellent  service  to  Canadian 
exporters  anxious  to  obtain  a  foothold  or  to  consolidate  their  present  position 
on  the  British  market.  At  considerably  less  than  actual  cost,  the  Canadian 
Government  Exhibition  Commission  provides  Canadian  firms  with  a  complete 
stand  at  a  flat  charge  of  $2.50  per  square  foot.  This  price  includes  the  rental 
of  space,  stand  construction  and  decoration,  lighting,  cleaning,  and  the  cost  of 
the  freight  on  exhibits  from  Canada  to  the  fair  and  return. 

For  Canadian  exporters  already  established  and  holding  stocks  in  Great 
Britain,  the  charge  made  is  4s.  6d.  per  square  foot,  covering  the  same  items 
except  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  exhibits  is  paid  from  the  United 
Kingdom  depot  to  the  fair  and  return. 

All  applications  must  be  received  on  or  before  December  31,  1931,  and 
since  the  space  available  is  limited  and  will  be  allocated  as  applications  are 
received,  exhibitors  are  urged  to  make  immediate  reservations.  Canadian  firms 
requiring  additional  information  should  communicate  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  with  Mr.  .1.  O.  Turcotte,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Exhibition  Commissioner,  Blackburn  Road,  West  Hampstead,  London. 
N.W.6,  England. 
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Twelve  months  ending  Sep'ernber,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

52,826,938 
19,924,193 
39,991,123 
31,293,853 

119    A A1  099 

37,164,165 
91,880,148 
21,671,585 
37,868,362 

446,086,650 
726,468,414 
894,907,201 

To  United 
States 



18,511,904 
25,079,947 
1,741,560 
164,178,979 

A    mi  9/19 

4,  1U4,o4o 
44,277,161 
10,533,350 

5,090,048 
10,543,212 

284,060,504 
446,091,346 
521,079,221 

10,676,854 
18,505,697 
23,866,426 

(i)  151,349,292 
(i)  261,871,371 
(i)  349,981,554 

From 
Unite  1 
Kingdom 

35,149,035 
3,060,469 

38,698,952 
4,177,146 

15,685, 156 
5,262,350 

11,465,310 
4,169,766 
7,840,590 

125,508,774 
170,793,765 
197,742,111 

To  United 
Kingdom 

s 

108,988,898 
31,694.878 
1,062,102 
13,605,918 
3,992,287 
16,434,466 
1,145,046 
2.702,257 
3,031,579 

182,655,431 
264,043,056 
365,828,306 

1,135,136 
1,381,641 
1,647,068 

(e)  58,281,793 
(e)  94,630,932 
(e) 169, 733, 263 

n 

146,267,951 
33,623,220 

105,098,200 
38,227,732 

lo4,  (Zs,  (j'Jo 
46,264,330 

119,133,324 
32,780,541 
53,862,449 

709,986,355 
1,102,828,180 
1.299,550,895 

Total 
Exports 

236,197.489 
73,736,758 
5,343,578 

199,381,526 
Zo, loz, boo 
77,838,126 
16,534,506 
11,428,769 
16,164,242 

661,807,627 
982,098,644 
1,303,228,355 

13,286,300 
21,469,632 
27,254,528 

(i)  34,892,428 
(i)  99,259,904 
(e)  30,931,988 

Six  months  ending  September,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

25,263,633 
8,770,767 
15,928,894 
14,161,541 
*ty ,  no,  Uo ( 
14,544,757 
39,564,601 
11,051,075 
18,193,490 

196,593,845 
334,915,528 
455,889,151 

To  United 
States 

5,617,450 
11,797,593 
1,318,760 
75,423,045 
1,914,504 
20,043,397 
4,631,166 
2,228,032 
4,711,992 

127,685,939 
193,285,998 
262,244,415 

4,775,780 
8,361,387 
11,494,108 

(i)  64,132,126 
(i)  133,268,143 
(i)  182,150,628 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

14,184,488 
1,276,865 

15,836,991 
2,162,648 
7  390  162 
2, 544! 801 
6,519,931 
1,983,875 
3,887,578 

lis 

To  United 
Kingdom 



46,024,955 
16,407,379 
753,085 
7,586,361 

1    0A7  9FO 

8,402,090 
407,964 
1,561,134 
1,868,626 

84,918,953 
121,510,021 
139,212,930 

362,127 
667,796 
638,514 

(e)  29,493,741 
(e)  42,403,175 
(e)  41,690,829 

Total 
Imports 

67,822,240 
14,588,666 
44,007,998 
17,702,576 

19,028,262 
54,095,474 
16,295,478 
25,591,193 

318,221,727 
514,848,067 
660,293,469 

Total 
Exports 

93,554,905 
34,276,841 
3,274,487 
93,344,543 

Q  JAQ  HKQ 

35,935,078 
7,288,731 
5,463,443 
7,915,801 

295,516,898 
433,451,938 
571,611,596 

5,765,772 
9,764,853 
12,974,989 

(i)  16,939,057 
(i)  71,631,270 
(i)  75,706,884 

Month  of  September,  1931 

ill 

2,856,342 
1,080,834 
2,043,175 
2,130,924 
5  "\7?  R75 
2,381,545 
6,484,569 
1,794,197 
3,023,696 

27,167,957 
55,277,986 
66,002,406 

To  United 
States 

961,171 
2,508,055 
9.3,978 
11,933,109 

3,877,226 
725,103 
213,845 
892,208 

21,487,342 
30,265,189 
44,055,604 

779,684 
981,819 
1,470,746 

(i)  4,900,931 
(i)  24,030,978 
(i)  20,476,056 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

8,065,532 
14,648,168 
16,327,927 

To  United 
Kingdom 

lis 

38,614 
45,005 
73,628 

(e)  7,160,726 
(e)  13,343,893 
(e)  6,630,156 

A      <N*  ~" 

S 

6,711 
4,201 
44 
1,509 
337 
1,995, 
33 
215 
139 

15,187 
27,947 
22,884 

If 

8,869,620 
2,149,834 
6,529,563 
2,696,215 
6,882,840 
2,958,221 
8,614,132 
2,537,163 
4,141,511 

45,379,099 
87,900,201 
99,379,848 

II 

13,957,546 
7,842,479 
357,421 
15,192,359 
1,422,356 
7,297,868 
1,084,295 
673,410 
1,163,651 

48,991,385 
81,046,227 
87,751,034 

917,401 
1,144,047 
1,672,560 

(e)  4,529,087 
(i)  5,709,927 
(i)  9,956,254 

! 


I 


iii  pii  fiii 
III  si  1 
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BRAZILIAN  ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS,  JANUARY  TO 

JUNE 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Foreign  Trade 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  9,  1931.— Brazilian  imports  continued  to  show  a 
drastic  contraction  in  the  first  half  of  1931  and  were  46  per  cent  below  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  The  comparative  figures  for  half  years  are 
as  follows: — 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

39,740 

43.080 

In  £1.000 
44,912 

30,391 

16,385 

1,636,524 

1,756,002 

In  Contos 
1,829,690 

1,282,339 

969,164 

2,801,015 

2,053,478 

In  Metric  Tons* 
3,033.821 

2,871,718 

1,875,754 

£24.28 

Average  Va 
f24.54 

lue  of  Conto  in  Sterling 
£21.41 

(Decimals) 
£23.76 

£16.00 

*  All  tons  mentioned  in  this  report  are  metric  of  1,000  kilos. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  imports  have  shrunk  in  this  period  to 
almost  a  third  of  the  1928  figure  when  calculated  in  sterling. 

THE   SHRINKAGE  IN  IMPORTS 

The  shrinkage  noted  above  was  almost  a  progressive  one  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1931.  The  monthly  totals  were  as  follows  (in  £1,000):  January, 
3,064;  February,  3,072;  March,  2,887;  April,  2,724;  May,  2,224;  June,  2,414. 
The  July  figure  is  also  available  at  2,154,  showing  a  continuation  of  the  decline 
mentioned  in  this  report. 

In  a  former  report  from  this  office  it  was  estimated  that  imports  in  1931 
might  well  shrink  to  £25,000,000  or  less  as  against  £53,619,000  in  1930,  and 
from  present  indications  it  would  appear  that  this  estimate  will  not  be  far  out. 

However,  there  are  several  important  factors  which  have  reduced  the  figure 
in  sterling,  and  which  are  misleading  as  to  the  actual  state  of  trade  in  the 
country.  The  increase  in  the  cost  to  Brazilians  of  the  pound  sterling,  the 
American  dollar,  and  other  gold  currencies  has  naturally  had  its  very  serious 
direct  effect,  just  as  the  depreciation  in  silver  currencies  in  the  Orient  has 
restricted  buying  power. 

The  drop  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  world  commodity  index  of  prices 
from  the  1927-1929  level  has  also  affected  the  sterling  figure,  but  the  major 
factor  in  restricting  imports  has  been  the  increase  in  duties  (in  milreis)  arising 
out  of  the  depreciation  in  the  milreis  since  the  1927-29  period  as  shown  above. 
This  increase  (due  to  the  fact  that  Brazilian  duties  are  collected  60  per  cent 
in  gold)  has  at  the  date  of  writing  amounted  to  no  less  than  80  per  cent  for 
specific  duties  calculated  in  terms  of  paper  milreis  when  compared  to  pre- 
depression  rates;  and  it  is  the  milreis  increase  which  restricts  imports  and  affects 
the  Brazilian  importer  and  consumer  who  are  paid  in  this  medium.  The 
increase  in  ad  valorem  duties  is  greater,  as  the  value  for  duty  has  doubled  when 
converted  into  milreis,  which  means  an  increase  of  180  per  cent  on  items  subject 
to  duty  on  this  basis. 

The  shrinkage  of  imports  therefore,  while  it  is  equally  lamentable  from  the 
exporter's  point  of  view  whether  for  one  cause  or  another,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  reflecting  entirely  the  business  situation  in  Brazil,  it  being  largely  the  result 
of  increased  duties,  which  is  a  matter  of  Brazilian  commercial  policy. 

The  imports  in  tons  or  in  Brazilian  currency  are  a  better  indication  of 
the  real  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  Brazil,  but  even  these  figures  are 
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misleading  on  this  point  as  the  increased  ad  valorem  duties  are  a  bigger  factor 
than  the  increased  cost  of  dollars  and  pounds,  while  almost  as  large  in  the 
case  of  specific  duties. 

IMPORTS  BY  MAIN  GROUPS 

Below  is  shown  a  table  of  totals  of  the  three  main  groups:  raw  materials, 
manufactured  articles,  and  foodstuffs,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  1930 
;.ml  1931  in  metric  tons,  Brazilian  contos  and  British  pounds  sterling.  It  is 
evident  that  since  1929  imports  of  manufactured  goods  in  terms  of  sterling  have 
declined  most  heavily,  with  a  contraction  of  roughly  70  per  cent  on  the  1929 
level.  Imports  of  foodstuffs  contracted  63  per  cent,  and  raw  materials  shrank 
53  per  cent. 

In  terms  of  Brazilian  currency  the  contraction  in  trade  was  naturally  much 
less.  Manufactured  articles  contracted  per  cent,  foodstuffs  48  per  cent,  and 
raw  materials  31  per  cent. 

Taking  the  cost  of  the  pound  sterling  in  milreis  at  100  average  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1929,  the  index  of  its  cost  in  Brazilian  currency  for  the  same 
period  in  1930  was  approximately  103,  and  in  1931,  151-7.  The  latter  figure 
explains  the  accelerated  drop  in  imports  in  the  1931  half  year.  Considering  the 
cost  of  the  pound  in  the  1930  and  1931  periods,  a  sharper  rate  of  fall  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1931  might  well  have  been  expected. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  IN  FIRST  SIX-MONTH  PERIODS 


Metric  Tons—- 

V     1929.   . .  .  .yj 

1930  

1931  

Contos — ■ 

1929  

1930   .V':.  

1931  

£  sterling — 

1929  

1930  

1931  

IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  GROUPS 

The  table  below  shows  imports  for  all  Brazil  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1931  in  terms  of  pounds  sterling  and  metric  tons  compared  with  those  for  the 
similar  periods  of  1929  and  1930.  Imports  of  raw  cotton,  raw  wool,  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  china,  glass  and  porcelain,  gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil 
and  imports  of  rice,  olive  oil.  salt,  and  fodder  are  omitted,  as  their  import 
from  Canada  is  unlikely. 

PRINCIPAL  BRAZILIAN  IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA '.     FIRST  SIX  MOXTHS  EACH 

YEAR 


Raw- 

Manufactured 

Materials 

Goods 

Foodstuffs 

1.606.003 

777,096 

2,947.769 

1.628.777 

643,292 

2,783.495 

857,218 

530,503 

1,844,374 

361.295 

1.130.378 

1.829.690 

288.071 

681,653 

1,282.339 

248,640 

501,652 

969,164 

8,868,000 

27,745,000 

44,912,000 

6,827,000 

16.151,000 

30,391.000 

4,174,000 

8,486,000 

16.385,000 

Raw  Materials 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Quant. 

i tics  in  Metric  Tons 

In  £1.000 

Patent  fuel,  coal  and  coke 

1,158,616 

]. 271.262 

696.618 

1.729 

2.064 

982 

265.420 

225,505 

74,893 

760 

634 

197 

Iron  and  steel  

58.857 

31.216 

12.142 

665 

352 

146 

Lumber  and  timber  .  . 

27.945 

22.465 

14.048 

339 

272 

158 

423 

235 

198 

411 

278 

169 

Sundries  

82,901 

68,313 

44,856 

3.904 

2.567 

1.835 
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Manufactured  Articles 


Units 

Units 

Units 

In  £1,000 

37,502 

663 

3,848 

3,797 

184 

343 

Quantities  in  Metric 

:Tons 

qavi  pc 

16,707 

3,272 

5,226 

1,210 

261 

290 

R  ubber   

3,749 

1,961 

1,985 

739 

388 

302 

3,921 

3,520 

1,116 

450 

383 

111 

Tthti    nun    Q 1"    p  I 

184,996 

123,006 

53.148 

3,775 

2,519 

1,050 

Wool  

587 

329 

153 

612 

329 

132 

Machinery,  apparatus, 

4,721 

1,762 

utensils  and  tools   .  . 

50,174 

35,909 

11,356 

6,195 

Paper    and  manufactures 

30,103 

27,908 

18,461 

860 

740 

452 

IldlJ.il/CLl       JJi  Ull          CO,  *11 

cincl    plifi  i*iti  <i  cent* 

ic£il    specifilities . 

50,510 

21,995 

19,637 

977 

813 

651 

Sundries 

24,493 

31,487 

22,296 

3,047 

1,816 

971 

Foodstuffs 

Codfish  

18,559 

19,195 

12,784 

959 

932 

472 

17,540 

13,395 

4,632 

166 

137 

33 

Drinks  

13,129 

9,369 

4,482 

701 

473 

207 

87,949 

76,803 

40,647 

1,289 

1,161 

412 

Fruits  and  nuts  

4,390 

2,983 

3,797 

240 

192 

195 

Wheat  

375,819 

342,918 

370,463 

3,740 

3,510 

1,970 

12,402 

10,730 

5,937 

794 

613 

322 

Raw  Material. — It  is  noted  that  among  raw  materials  the  tonnage  of  coal 
imported  has  been  nearly  halved  as  compared  to  1929.  Cement  imports  have 
dropped  to  nearly  one-quarter,  iron  and  steel  are  down  to  nearly  a  fifth,  lumber 
and  timber  requirements  to  about  half,  hides  and  skins  to  less  than  half,  while 
sundries  are  reduced  to  nearly  half  their  1929  quota. 

Manufactured  Goods. — In  this  group  the  tonnage  of  imports  of  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel  is  roughly  one-third  of  the  1929  level.  Imports  of 
machinery,  apparatus  and  tools  have  shrunk  to  less  than  one-quarter.  Motor 
cars  are  down  to  less  than  one-ninth,  while  paper  and  manufactures  are  some- 
thing under  two-thirds  of  the  1929  purchases. 

Food  Products. — Imports  of  codfish  on  a  weight  basis,  while  better  in  1930 
than  in  1929,  dropped  off  as  a  result  of  adverse  exchange  and  Government 
price  regulations  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  1929  level.  Wheat  flour  imports 
were  less  than  half;  wheat  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  very  slightly 
down.  Wheat  flour  is  now  prohibited  entry  for  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  a  recent  decree.  Wheat  imports  will  be  largely  taken  care  of  for  the  next 
year  by  the  recent  exchange  of  wheat  for  coffee  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  Potato  imports  are  roughly  one-fourth  of  their  total  for  1929.  Beverages 
have  shrunk  to  about  a  third,  and  sundry  foodstuffs  are  less  than  half  the  1929 
imports. 

EXPORTS 

For  the  period  under  review  exports  showed  a  decrease  of  29-9  per 
cent  in  terms  of  pounds  sterling  when  compared  with  the  1930  period.  The 
percentage  increase  of  30-3  in  bags  of  coffee  exported,  was  not  sufficient  at 
the  average  price  of  £1  17s.  to  compensate  for  the  drop  in  price  from  £3  2s.  for 
the  1930  period,  and  sterling  value  fell  by  21-6  per  cent  as  compared  to  the 
decline  in  sterling  value  of  other  exports  of  40*2  per  cent. 

The  movement  of  exports  by  tonnage  is,  however,  a  more  reasonable 
measure  of  the  Brazilian  export  effort.  Total  exports  fell  off  77,711  tons  from 
the  1930  figure  of  1,234,943  tons,  in  spite  of  the  increased  movement  of  coffee 
of  133,800  tons. 
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Animal  Products. — Exports  of  animal  products  were  responsible  for  16,834 
tons  of  the  total  loss.  The  sharp  increase  of  19,251  tons  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
ducts  of  this  class,  together  with  a  rise  of  4,570  tons  in  hides  and  minor  improve- 
ments in  wool  and  skins,  were  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  heavy  drop  in 
exports  of  frozen  and  preserved  meat,  tallow,  and  dried  meat,  amounting  to 
over  40.000  tons.  Frozen  meat  was  responsible  for  nearly  35,000  tons  of  this. 
In  the  case  of  (allow  and  dried  beef  exports  have  been  almost  eliminated. 

Mineral  Products. — Exports  of  minerals  must  be  referred  to  on  a  value 
basis  as  they  include  precious  stones,  and  here  an  improvement  of  2,914  contos 
is  noted.  Manganese  exports  fell  off  heavily  from  9,321  contos  to  2,651  contos. 
Precious  stones  showed  a  slight  improvement,  but  miscellaneous  exports  showed 
an  increase  of  9,390  contos,  which  accounted  for  the  net  improvement  in  this 
group.  The  suspension  of  the  mining  law  in  preparation  for  a  new  code  is 
cheeking  the  development  of  mines  by  foreign  interests  which  might  well  develop 
this  increase  to  proportions  which  would  influence  the  general  trade  balance. 

Vegetable  Products. — This,  the  most  important  category  of  exports,  shows 
an  increased  tonnage  of  only  5,778  on  a  total  for  1930  of  960,438,  and  of  this 
coffee  accounts  for  an  increase  of  133,800  tons.  Omitting  coffee,  the  tonnage 
dropped  from  519,078  in  1930,  to  391,056  in  1931,  a  loss  of  128,022.  The 
principal  losses  in  order  of  importance  were  (in  tons):  miscellaneous,  79,938; 
sugar,  57,132;  timber,  9,925;  bran,  9,404;  mate  (Brazilian  tea),  8,085;  raw 
cocoa,  7,423;  oil-producing  seeds,  6,988;  maize,  3,064;  rubber,  2,351.  The 
principal  tonnage  gains  were:  coffee,  133,800;  rice,  36,103;  fruits  and  nuts, 
26,846;  carnauba  wax,  1,392.  The  two  latter  alone  in  this  group  showed  a 
sterling  increase. 

On  the  whole,  exportation  has  not  responded  very  well  to  the  stimulus 
of  depreciated  Brazilian  money.  Owing,  however,  to  contraction  in  imports, 
the  favourable  balance  of  trade  was  £10,589,000  against  £7,655,000  in  1930. 

SHIPPING  MOVEMENT  AT  SANTOS 

During  the  January  to  June  period  of  1931,  British  shipping  continued  to 
lead  the  way  in  total  tonnage  entering  Santos  with  1,358,970  tons  against 
1,510,581  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Brazilian 
tonnage — 1,138,880  tons  as  compared  with  1,088,980  tons — came  a  close  second. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Great  Britain  leads  in  Brazilian  freight  carried, 
as  the  majority  of  foreign  ships  coming  into  Brazilian  ports  are  very  lightly 
laden;  Brazilian  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  well  loaded.  The  finan- 
cial position  of  the  domestic  shipping  lines  is,  however,  serious. 

Domestic  Trade 

Unfortunately,  in  Brazil  standardized  statistics  on  car  loadings,  bank 
clearings,  building  permits,  railroad  earnings,  etc.,  are  not  issued  in  time  to  be 
of  value  in  analyzing  the  current  situation.  These  would  be  interesting,  because 
there  is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  state  of  Brazil's  domestic  trade  is 
not  unduly  depressed. 

The  movement  of  interstate  freight  between  the  towns  on  the  coast  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  carload  figures.  These  figures  are  available  up  to  the  close 
of  1930  and  for  four  months  of  1931 ;  but,  as  half  the  business  of  Brazil  is 
localized  in  and  around  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  coastwise  shipping  figures  are 
not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  general  trend. 

Only  Brazilian  merchandise  is  included  in  the  figures,  and  they  indicate 
that  the  1930  tonnage  is  roughly  18  per  cent  below  1929,  and  only  7  per  cent 
below  the  average  for  1925,  1926,  and  1927;  the  estimate  for  1931,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  a  slight  improvement  on  1927.    These  percentages  indicate  that 
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internal  business  is  only  very  slightly  below  normal — a  conclusion  that  is  sup- 
ported by  an  American  chain  of  stores  operating  in  Brazil. 

FREIGHT  EARNINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  OF  BRAZIL 

Copies  of  the  latest  annual  reports  of  the  railways  of  Brazil  show  in  most 
cases  only  freight  movements  up  to  1929.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to 
obtain  some  recent  figures  of  the  value  of  the  freight  carried  from  the  Central 
Railway,  the  main  artery  between  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  and  Ptio  and  the  capital 
of  Minas  Geraes.  (The  states  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo  have  each  about 
6,000,000  population.)  The  railway  is  the  second  largest  in  Brazil  with  2,931 
kilometres,  and  the  freight  carried  is  a  fair  index  of  the  prosperity  in  the  areas 
not  served  by  the  coastwise  shipping. 

The  revenue  from  freight  carried  by  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  (exclud- 
ing baggage  and  express)  for  the  following  years  (expressed  in  contos)  was  as 
follows:  1925,  63,734:  1926,  64,050;  1927,  76,463;  1928,  95,128;  1929,  97.528; 
1930,  69,050;  and  1931,  87,288.  The  figures  for  1931  are  based  on  the  first 
eight  months'  returns  of  58,192  contos.  The  revenue  from  freight  carried  for 
1931  is  thus  estimated  to  be  only  10^  per  cent  below  that  of  the  best  year  (1929) 
and  at  the  levels  of  the  average  for  1927-28,  and  furnishes  further  evidence  that 
domestic  business,  stimulated  by  the  increased  tariff,  is  only  slightly  subnormal. 
This  deduction  is  further  strengthened  when  it  is  considered  that  the  opening 
of  the  Rio-Sao  Paulo  highway  in  1928  is  estimated  by  the  company  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  their  earnings  for  this  part  of  the  undertaking  of  10 
per  cent. 

BANKING 

Figures  of  the  banking  movement  of  the  principal  banks  in  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (including  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  several  others  for  the  whole 
country),  while  not  complete,  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  domestic  banking 
position.  These  have  been  compiled  from  January,  1927,  up  to  June,  1931, 
and  show  internal  collections  in  the  hands  of  these  banks  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  at  slightly  higher  levels  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927. 
They  also  show  such  collections  to  have  been  at  their  maximum  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1928  and  throughout  1929.  The  high  was  in  October,  1928,  and 
the  low  in  October,  1930,  the  month  of  the  revolution.  The  decline  from  the 
high  in  June,  1931,  was  approximately  32  per  cent,  with  the  tendency  in  1931 
slightly  upwards.  These  bank  collections  average  about  four  months  for  liqui- 
dation. 

Bank  Discounts. — The  movement  of  banking  discounts  is  worth  noting  as 
reflecting  movement.  Here  also  the  levels  of  1931  for  six  months  are  very 
similar  to  the  discounts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927.  Discounts  reached 
their  maximum  in  the  last  half  of  1928  and  the  first  half  of  1929.  falling  steadily 
but  slowly  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  They  remained  fairly  constant 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1930,  but  fell  further  sharply  in  October  to  the 
levels  of  early  1927. 

Bank  Loans. — The  movement  of  bank  loans  has  not  followed  the  movement 
of  discounts,  having  increased  steadily  and  progressively  since  the  beginning  of 
1927,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the  latter  half  of  1930,  when  they 
were  depressed  by  the  revolution  and  its  expected  development. 

Loans  at  June  30,  1931,  showed  an  increase  of  66  per  cent  on  the  figure 
of  January  1,  1927. 

Commercial  Deposits. — Commercial  deposits  are  relatively  high  at  present. 
During  the  period  January,  1927,  to  June,  1931,  they  reached  their  maximum  in 
May,  1928,  when  they  were  50  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  opening  of  1927.  A 
progressive  decline  then  followed  until  the  end  of  1929,  the  year  closing  around 
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10  per  cent  below  the  opening  level  of  1927.  A  sharp  increase  took  place  in 
.1  Miliary,  1931,  and  at  June  30,  1931,  commercial  deposits  were  only  10  per  cent 
below  the  maximum  for  the  period. 

(  \ish  in  JUnilcs. — The  cash  position  of  these  banks  grew  steadily  from  1927. 
In  that  year  the  figure  was  fairly  uniform  until  October.  In  May,  1928,  the 
maximum  was  reached,  practically  doubling  the  average  position.  Cash  fell 
off  during  the  rest  of  1928,  the  year  closing  with  an  approximate  decline  of  12 
per  cent.  During  1929  there  was  a  gradual  increase  untiJ  in  July  it  was  back 
at  the  maximum  figure  of  May,  1928.  A  decline  followed  during  the  rest  of 
1929,  but  1930  opened  again  close  to  the  maximum.  Dropping  sharply  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1930,  the  level  was  27  per  cent  below  the  close  of  1930  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  revolution.  During  the  1931  period  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
representing  about  16  per  cent.  At  present  the  figure  is  about  60  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1927. 

The  banks  state  that  the  cash  in  banks  is  abnormally  high.  Interest  rates 
paid  on  deposits  are  being  reduced  from  3  to  2  per  cent,  many  banks  showing 
little  interest  in  accepting  deposits.  The  note  circulation  of  Brazil,  according 
to  official  figures,  is  small.  In  the  tables  appended  to  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer's  report 
this  is  placed  at  2,842,000  contos  or,  at  6  cents  to  the  milreis,  $170,000,000  Cana- 
dian, representing,  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  40,000,000,  $4.25  Canadian  per 
capita  as  compared  with  $40.74  per  capita  circulation  in  Canada.  Furthermore, 
cheques  are  not  in  common  use  in  Brazil.  While  there  is  much  agitation  for 
currency  deflation  in  the  press  as  a  remedy  for  the  depreciation  of  the  milreis, 
the  official  circulation  figures  and  the  amount  of  cash  in  banks  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  condition  of  deflation. 

EXCHANGE 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  milreis,  to  which  currency  inflation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  contributory  factor,  is  largely  due  to  the  adverse  situa- 
tion of  Brazil's  international  balance  of  payments.  This  has  been  caused 
primarily  by  the  failure  of  the  principal  lending  nations  since  1927  to  continue 
their  credit  operations  with  Brazil,  both  for  Government  account  and  for  state, 
municipal,  and  private  account.  The  stream  of  foreign  capital  having  dried 
up,  a  wide  gap  was  left  between  Brazil's  requirements  of  sterling,  dollars,  etc., 
for  interest  remittances  and  the  dividend  requirements  of  foreign  private  enter- 
prises. 

Due  to  the  fall  in  the  coffee  returns  expressed  in  sterling,  it  was  necessary 
to  restrict  imports  in  order  to  maintain  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  which 
was  always  an  important  factor  in  adjusting  the  balance  of  payments.  While 
this  year  this  should  amounl  to  about  £20,000,000 — owing  to  the  gold  quota  of 
customs  duties  automatically  increasing  the  tariff  in  such  an  emergenc}^ — it 
will  be  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation.  This  forced  Brazil  to  first  sus- 
pend amortization  of  foreign  federal  debts,  and  recently  to  announce  the  sus- 
pension of  payments  of  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  Union.  Negotiations  are  pro- 
gressing with  foreign  bankers  through  whom  the  loans  were  placed  to  regularize 
the  suspension  of  interest  payments.  Recent  press  notices  here  indicate  that 
the  interest  may  be  paid  in  script  for  a  two-  or  three-year  period,  but  nothing 
official  has  been  announced.  Certain  states  are  following  the  example  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  probably  most  of  them  will  adopt  this  course. 

If  a  regularized  moratorium  on  federal,  state,  and  municipal  debts  follows, 
payments  should  be  roughly  in  balance  and  an  improvement  in  exchange  should 
gradually  result. 

More  recently  exchange  has  been  pegged  at  an  artificial  rate  which  gave 
rise  to  a  withdrawal  of  coffee  bills  from  the  market  and  to  an  acute  shortage 
of  foreign  cover.  There  were  other  factors  in  connection  with  recent  bulk  coffee 
deals  which  aggravated  this  situation,  but  the  facts  are  not  yet  clearly  estab- 
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lished.  An  outside  market  also  developed  for  sterling  and  dollars  which  were 
sold  privately  by  holders  to  importers  requiring  foreign  cover.  This  outside 
rate  for  dollars  has  been  considerably  higher  than  the  official  rate.  This  situa- 
tion resulted  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil  taking  over  a  monopoly  of  exchange  and 
setting  up  a  set  of  emergency  regulations.  Banks  were  authorized  to  sell 
exchange  up  to  £5,000  per  day,  but  could  not  secure  cover  under  satisfactory 
conditions.  Coffee  exports  were  only  permitted  after  the  bill  had  been  nego- 
tiated in  Brazil. 

The  result  has  been  that  importers  could  not  secure  sterling,  dollars,  etc., 
to  meet  exporters'  drafts  against  them.  Many  of  them  have  been  making  a 
judicial  deposit  of  milreis  to  protect  themselves  against  protest.  The  exporter 
has  had  to  await  an  opportunity  to  convert  to  his  own  currency  and  was  in 
danger  of  taking  a  serious  loss  in  exchange.  This  situation  should  improve  when 
the  effect  of  the  moratorium  on  Government  debts  begins  to  be  felt,  and  if  and 
when  absolute  freedom  of  the  exchange  market  is  permitted.  The  recent 
exchange  situation  has  amounted  to  a  virtual  embargo  on  imports. 

SIXTY-DAY  EXTENSION  OF  DUE  DATE  OF  ALL  FOREIGN  PAYMENTS  BY  DECREE 

The  condition  of  paralysis  which  has  characterized  the  market  during  the 
past  month  having  reached  its  present  acute  form,  on  October  7  the  Chief  of 
the  Provisional  Government  decreed  an  extension  of  sixty  days  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  foreign  bills  of  exchange  and  contracted  instalment  debts  in  foreign 
currency  coming  due  up  to  December  31.  This  was  interpreted  by  Bank  of 
Brazil  officials  on  the  8th  to  include  all  foreign  bills  and  payments  already  over- 
due. No  mention  is  made  in  the  decree  of  interest.  Importers  and  other  bodies 
owing  amounts  in  foreign  currencies,  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  mora- 
torium, are  required  to  deposit  milreis  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil  or  the  bank  through 
which  the  bill  was  negotiated  in  milreis  at  a  decreed  rate  of  4d.,  and  for  United 
States  dollars  at  an  equivalent  rate  taking  the  pound  sterling  at  par.  It  would 
appear  therefore  that  for  every  8  cents  owed  the  debtor  must  deposit  one  milreis, 
although  this  point  is  still  obscure.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  the 
debtor  is  responsible  for  paying  in  the  additional  milreis  to  make  up  the  rate 
of  exchange  on  the  new  due  date. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  decree  whether  or  not  this  moratorium  is  compul- 
sory or  optional,  or  whether  importers  can  still  make  judicial  deposit  of  milreis 
under  the  terms  of  clauses  of  the  civil  and  commercial  codes,  leaving  the 
exporter  to  take  a  possible  loss  in  exchange.  The  Bank  of  Brazil  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  clause  in  the  decree  revoking  all  contrary  dispositions  makes 
settlement  compulsory  on  the  terms  of  the  new  moratorium.  This,  however, 
appears  to  be  a  legal  question. 

The  future  position  is  obscure,  and  in  the  meantime  foreign  collections  in 
Brazil  involve  serious  risk. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  13,  1931. — The  financial  crisis  which  has  overtaken  Great 
Britain  forced  the  Government  on  September  21  to  suspend  for  a  period  of  six 
months  that  section  of  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1925  which  provides  for  the 
free  buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  the  right  to  import  and  export  the  metal 
without  restriction;  in  other  words,  temporarily  to  abandon  the  gold  standard. 

By  increasing  the  cost  of  imports  from  countries  whose  currencies  are  on 
a  gold  basis,  and  by  cheapening  the  prices  as  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  of  goods 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  new  situation  will  tend  to  reduce  imports 
and  expand  exports.    An  automatic  corrective  influence  will  thus  be  adminis- 
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tcred  to  the  United  Kingdom's  adverse  balance  of  trade,  the  growth  of  which 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  nervousness  leading  to  the  cumulative  with- 
drawals of  foreign  balances  held  in  London  and  the  precipitation  of  the  crisis. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Government's  decision  was  a  general  anticipa- 
tion that  British  industry  would  derive  important  benefits  from  the  abatement 
of  foreign  competition  in  domestic  markets,  particularly  in  manufactured  com- 
modities, and  from  the  stimulation  of  export  trade.  There  was  for  a  few  days 
considerable  buying  of  industrial  securities,  the  prices  of  which  rose  sharply. 
The  movement  was  partly  speculative,  but  this  element  was  promptly  curtailed 
by  the  banks  refusing  to  give  facilities  for  trading  on  margins. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions on  British  trade.  Several  factors  will  operate  to  offset  the  apparent  advan- 
tages of  an  inflated  currency.  Raw  materials  which  have  to  be  imported  will 
cost  more,  while  the  increased  cost  of  food  which  will  certainly  ensue  in  a  country 
which  draws  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  supplies  from  abroad  may  conceiv- 
ably lead  to  demands  for  higher  wages.  Moreover,  the  advantageous  position 
of  British  exporters  vis  a  vis  their  foreign  competitors  is  to  some  extent  dependent 
upon  other  countries  remaining  on  the  gold  standard,  and  upon  importing 
countries  refraining  from  introducing  tariff  measures  with  a  view  to  curbing 
importations  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Commodity  prices  have  already  begun  to  increase.  On  September  18.  just 
before  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard,  the  price  index  table  published  by 
the  Economist  showed  that  wholesale  values  of  the  range  of  basic  commodities 
which  it  includes  were  represented  by  an  index  number  of  83-1  as  compared 
with  the  1913  standard  of  100.  By  October  7  this  index  number  had  advanced 
to  89-2.  Broadly  speaking,  retail  prices  have  not  yet  moved  in  sympathy. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government,  as  a  precaution,  have  taken  powers  under  the 
Foodstuffs  (Prevention  of  Exploitation)  Act  to  prevent  a  any  unreasonable 
increase  in  the  price  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  of  general  consumption." 

As  far  as  import  trade  from  Canada  is  concerned,  the  depreciation  in  ster- 
ling and  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  are  proving  obstacles  in  the  conclusion  of 
transactions.  The  position  is  further  aggravated  by  the  limited  nature  of  for- 
ward exchange  dealings,  although  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  improving.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  when  the  pound  sterling  becomes  stabilized  at  a  more 
or  less  fixed  level  Canadian  shippers  of  goods  which  are  also  supplied  to  this 
country  from  the  United  States  and  continental  countries  which  remain  on  the 
gold  standard  will  turn  to  account  the  advantage  which  they  will  derive  from 
the  present  discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar  as  compared  with  the  American. 
This  should  enable  them  to  quote  lower  prices  than  their  competitors.  In  fact, 
suggestions  to  this  effect  have  already  been  made  to  this  office  by  London 
importers. 

The  position  of  Canadian  shippers  who  entered  into  contracts  with  United 
Kingdom  buyers  upon  the  basis  of  sterling  prices  before  the  gold  standard  was 
abrogated  has  been  the  subject  of  several  inquiries  to  this  office.  It  seems  desir- 
able therefore  to  make  reference  to  the  attitude  which  is  being  assumed  by 
importers  on  this  side.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  are  taking  collective  action,  and  have  unani- 
mously advised  importers  concerned,  in  the  absence  of  any  relevant  reserving 
clause  in  the  contract,  to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  by  overseas 
exporters  at  the  prices  originally  agreed  upon.  While  of  course  everything 
depends  upon  the  actual  terms  of  the  individual  contract,  Canadian  exporters 
may  generally  expect  that  British  importers  will  hold  them  to  the  quotations 
stipulated.  In  the  event  of  default,  trade  associations  have  instructed  their 
members  to  report  the  facts  to  them,  when  remedial  measures  will  be  taken.' 
This  presumably  means,  apart  from  legal  action  with  a  view  to  enforcing  the 
contract,  the  compilation  of  "  black  lists  "  for  circulation  among  the  trade. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE  RETURNS 

It  is  too  early  for  the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  to  be 
adequately  reflected  in  the  overseas  trade  statistics.  All  the  same,  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  of  September,  which  were  published  to-day, 
show  an  increase  over  August,  whereas  in  previous  years  there  has  been  a 
decline. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  for  September  as  compared  with 
August,  and  with  September,  1930: — 

Exports 

Imports  (British)  Re-exports 

September,  1931   £68.317,926       £29,846,057  £3,761,075 

August,  1931    65,261,086         29,136,915  3,850,054 

September,  1930    78,589,443         42,740,637  5,393,378 

The  small  increase  in  the  month's  exports  as  compared  with  August  is  due 
partly  to  a  growth  in  coal  shipments  from  £2,611,148  to  £2,942,983,  and  in  exports 
of  machinery  from  £2,174,262  to  £2,448,150.  Sales  abroad  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
of  textiles,  which  are  the  industries  expected  to  reap  most  advantage  from  the 
devaluation  of  the  pound,  showed  no  improvement  on  the  month. 

A  feature  of  the  September  imports  is  the  large  increase  in  wheat  imports 
from  Russia,  which  were  7,270,591  cwt.,  as  against  1,937,483  cwt.  In  August, 
and  2,251,424  cwt.  in  September,  1930. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  for  the  nine  months  ended  September 
shows  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  £280,706,619.  imports  having 
amounted  to  £621,352,640  and  exports  to  £340,646,021.  This  represents  an 
increase  over  the  adverse  balance  at  the  same  time  last  year,  when  ''invisible" 
exports,  in  the  shape  of  income  on  overseas  investments,  international  ship- 
ping, banking,  insurance  services,  etc.,  were  more  than  meeting  the  deficit.  This 
year,  as  already  intimated,  these  "  invisible  exports  "  are  not  expected  to  cover 
the  excess  of  imports  on  merchandise  account. 


MARKET  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE 

PRODUCTS* 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

III.    Beef,  Mutton  and  Lamb,  etc. 

BEEF 

The  consumption  of  beef  in  the  United  Kingdom,  considered  over  a  long 
term  of  years,  tends  to  rise.  The  position  is  somewhat  analagous  to  that  exist- 
ing in  the  pork  trade,  in  so  far  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  expansion  has 
occurred  in  one  particular  variety  and  is  credited  to  one  source  of  supply.  In 
the  case  of  beef,  the  Argentine  has  reaped  most  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  the 
increased  consumption,  and  has  achieved  that  result  by  the  intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  chilled  beef  trade. 

Before  the  war  there  prevailed  a  certain  prejudice  against  imported  meat. 
This  is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  Chilled  beef,  owing  to  its  palatibility  and 
good  quality,  is  now  eaten  in  middle-class  homes  which  formerly  bought  only 
home-killed.  The  interests  of  the  retail  butcher  are  also  on  the  side  of  the 
imported  product,  in  so  far  that  the  distributors  of  imported  meat  cater  more 
precisely  to  his  requirements  than  do  those  of  home-killed  varieties,  with  the 
result  that  he  can  net  an  equal  profit  from  the  former  with  considerably  less 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  which  dealt  in  general  terms  with  the  market  for  packing 
house  products  in  England  and  Wales,  was  published  in  No.  1446  (October  17)  ,  and  the  second, 
or  bacon  and  ham,  in  No.  1447  (October  24). 
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personal  trouble  to  himself.  Importers  have  made  this  progress  in  spite  of  the 
operation  of  the  Sale  of  Food  Order,  1921,  which  provides  that  any  imported 
meat  offered  for  retail  sale  must  be  clearly  labelled  as  such. 

Quoting  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  comparison  of  pre-war  and  post- 
war  supplies,  the  total  supply  of  beef  and  veal  per  head  of  the  population  in 
1905-09  was  69*4  pounds,  while  in  1924-27  the  average  was  71*4  pounds,  or  an 
advance  of  3  per  cent.  The  home  production  of  beef  and  veal  has  dropped 
since  the  pre-war  period  by  760,000  cwt.,  or  6  per  cent.,  the  output  of  beef  alone 
having  decreased  by  1,000,000  cwt.,  although  this  has  been  partly  compensated 
for  by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  veal.  In  the  post-war  period  home  out- 
put of  beef  and  veal  was  12,080,000  cwt.  Imports  have  concurrently  risen  from 
11,560,000  cwt.  to  15,880,000  cwt.,  or  37  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  domestic 
supplies  is  stated  to  be  due  partly  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  and  partly  to  a  lower  average  dressed  carcass  weight,  consequent 
upon  the  practice  of  killing  beasts  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly. 

In  1909  the  retained  imports  of  chilled  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  2,660,000  cwt.,  which  had  increased  to  5,140,000  cwt.  by  1913. 
The  war  completely  interrupted  the  chilled  beef  trade,  to  the  benefit  of  frozen, 
but  when  shipments  were  renewed  it  quickly  recovered,  and  the  average  receipts 
in  the  period  1925-27  were  9,140,000  cwt.  The  foregoing  figures  show  the  extent 
to  which  fresh  beef  has  been  supplanted  by  chilled  since  the  pre-war  period. 

For  the  calendar  year  1930  importations  of  chilled  beef  totalled  9,092,701 
cwt.  valued  at  £23,735,409.  The  bulk  of  these  imports— 7,715,689  cwt.  (£20,- 
253,818) — was  supplied  by  Argentina,  followed  by  Uruguay  with  866,685  cwt. 
(£2,197,906).  For  the  same  period  imports  of  frozen  beef  amounted  to 
2,501,514  cwt.  with  a  total  value  of  £6,311,992.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  in 
order  of  importance  were  as  follows:  Australia,  805,938  cwt.  (£1,793,473); 
Argentina,  749,329  cwt.  (£2,072,645) ;  New  Zealand,  305,506  cwt.  (£674,135) ; 
Uruguay,  275,916  cwt.  (£746,689);  and  the  United  States,  52,892  cwt.  (£247,594). 

As  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  Canada  to  enter  the  United  Kingdom 
chilled  beef  trade  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  policy  of 
cattle  growers,  who  in  the  past  have  chosen  to  export  live  animals,  partly  due 
to  the  price  premium  commanded  by  home-killed  beef,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  as  far  as  cattle  are  concerned  there  is  practically  only  one  other  com- 
petitor, namely,  Ireland.  Experimental  shipments  of  both  chilled  beef  and 
cattle  on  the  hoof  have  been  conducted  in  the  past  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  definitely  which  offers  the  better  prospects 
of  profit  to  Canadian  agriculture,  and  the  detailed  results  of  these  trials  have 
been  recorded  and  are  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Another  report  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  series  is  available  regarding 
beef  and  cattle.  This  has  been  compiled  upon  the  same  lines  as  that  devoted 
to  pork,  and  is  on  sale  to  the  public. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  unlikely  to  be  interested  in  the  cheap 
and  less  profitable  frozen  carcass  trade,  reference  will  be  made  only  to  the 
requirements  of  the  market  in  chilled  beef. 

There  is  no  uniform  system  of  grading  in  force  in  South  America,  each 
freezing  works  having  its  own  methods.  Certain  general  rules  are,  however, 
observed  by  all.  The  main  divisions  into  which  the  quarters  are  graded  arc: 
quarters  weighing  under  160  pounds  from  light-weight  cattle,  160  to  200  pounds 
from  medium-weight  beasts,  and  those  over  200  pounds  from  heavy  weights. 
Certain  works  further  subdivide  these  main  classes.  What  is  termed  "  baby 
beef  "  is  a  special  grade  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  small  joints.  The 
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meat  is  selected  from  quarters  scaling  less  than  160  pounds.  The  most  popular 
selling  weights  are  180  pounds  for  hindquarters  and  150  pounds  for  forequarters. 

As  regards  quality,  the  highest  grade  is  designated  "  Selected  Premier  "  or 
"Al."  The  supply  of  this  is  at  no  time  very  large.  The  second  grade  is  called 
"  Premier  "  or  "A"  quality.  This  represents  well-constructed  and  well-finished 
meat.  The  balance  of  the  chilled  quarters  are  classified  as  "  B  "  and  "  C  " 
grades,  the  latter  being  coarse  or  defective  in  conformation.  While  excess  of 
weight  does  not  theoretically  affect  quality,  in  practice  the  light  and  medium 
quarters  produce  the  best  demand. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  chilled  beef  trade  is  practically  controlled  by  two  powerful  groups — 
one  American  and  the  other  English — operating  packing  plants  in  South 
America.  The  major  part  of  the  chilled  beef  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  imported  through  these  organizations.  The  English  group  has  its  own  whole- 
sale branches  at  different  distributing  centres,  and  operates  stands  at  the  prin- 
cipal wholesale  markets,  while  in  addition  it  owns,  through  a  subsidiary,  a 
chain  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  retail  butchers'  shops  throughout  the  country. 
There  is,  therefore,  complete  and  direct  contact  between  producer  and  consumer. 

Apart  from  these  concerns,  there  are  wholesale  distributors  in  the  leading 
centres.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gives  their  disposition  as  follows:  Smith- 
field  (London),  113;  Birmingham,  24;  Manchester,  42;  Liverpool,  34.  The 
total  number  is  consequently  not  large  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  trade. 
Wholesalers  belong  to  one  or  other  of  four  categories:  importers,  jobbers,  com- 
mission salesmen,  and  carcass  butchers. 

The  function  of  the  jobber  is  to  buy  from  importers  and  large  wholesalers 
and  resell  to  retailers.  The  commission  salesman  operates  either  in  domestic 
live  cattle  or  dead  meat,  and  sells  upon  behalf  of  the  consignor  upon  a  com- 
mission basis.    The  carcass  butchers  handle  only  animals  for  killing. 

As  already  stated,  values  have  been  sagging  for  the  past  two  years.  An 
outstanding  feature  of  the  course  of  prices  over  the  last  twenty  years  is  the  nar- 
rowing margin  between  the  quotations  of  chilled  and  fresh  meat. 

MUTTON  AND  LAMB 

Mutton  and  lamb  is  the  only  division  of  the  meat  trade  which  registers  a 
falling-off  in  the  supply  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  comparing  figures  for  the  pre-war  period  (1905-09)  with  the  post-war  years 
(1924-27).  The  reduction  was  actually  2-2  pounds  per  capita,  or  8  per  cent. 
In  the  earlier  period,  out  of  a  total  supply  of  9,980,000  cwt.,  51  per  cent  was 
contributed  by  home  production  and  49  per  cent  by  imports.  In  the  after-war 
years  the  total  was  10,280,000  cwt.,  of  which  44  per  cent  was  represented  by 
domestic  production  and  56  per  cent  by  imports,  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of 
frozen  meat.  Supplies  from  British  countries  increased  from  30  per  cent  to  3_4  per 
cent,  and  from  foreign  countries  from  19  to  22  per  cent  respectively.  New 
Zealand  is  the  most  important  supplier,  imports  from  this  source  for  the  calendar 
year  1930  amounting  to  3,293,430  cwt.  (£10,934,279)  out  of  total  importations 
for  the  period  of  6,386,301  cwt.  (£19,656,081). 

CANNED  MEATS 

Corned  beef  is  the  principal  line  of  canned  meats,  and  the  Argentine  is  the 
predominant  supplier,  although  the  United  States  also  participates  in  the  trade 
to  some  extent.  The  most  popular  brands  of  corned  beef  are  nationally- 
advertised  commodities.    There  is  as  well  a  considerable  demand  for  canned 
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tongues  and  a  more  limited  sale  of  canned  brisket  and  brawn.  One  Canadian 
packer  of  food  specialties  is  exporting  small  quantities  of  canned  tongue  to  this 
country,  but  there  is  a  large  scope  if  competition  can  be  met. 

An  interesting  business  has  also  been  developed  in  ready-cooked  boneless 
hams  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  being  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  By  utilizing  this  method  of  preservation  when 
e  xport  prices  are  unprofitable  for  cured  hams,  the  packers  make  an  attempt  to 
equate  supply  to  demand  and  thus  realize  better  results. 

OFFALS 

Bed. — There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  imported  frozen  beef  offals,  consisting 
of  livers,  kidneys,  tongues,  ox-skirts,  ox-cheeks,  sweetbreads,  etc.  These  articles 
are  usually  packed  in  boxes.  Bags  are  sometimes  used  for  shipping  certain  lines, 
such  as  kidneys.  Canada  sends  kidneys,  livers,  ox-tails,  etc.,  to  this  market, 
and  there  would  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory  opening  for  increased  quantities. 

The  bulk  of  the  beef  offals  come  from  the  Argentine,  and  the  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  meat  importers,  who  market  supplies  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels. 

Edible  beef  offals  are  in  suitable  cases  .cured,  smoked,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  special  outlets.  Flesh  from  the  heads  of  cattle  is  converted  into 
brawn  or  sausages.  Sweetbread,  as  well  as  livers,  kidneys,  ox-tails,  etc.,  are 
sold  fresh. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  the  Midlands  and  North  for  tripe.  This  trade 
is  usually  conducted  by  specialist  firms.  It  is  reported  that  one  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  trade  from  Canada  in  raw  tripe  is  that  Canadian  packers 
remove  the  fat  from  the  bellies,  whereas  retailers  here  insist,  wherever  possible, 
upon  the  thick  seam  of  tripe  with  the  fat  adhering  to  it.  As  regards  cooked  tripe, 
there  is  a  fair  demand  during  the  winter  months.  Supplies  come  from  Canada 
packed  in  boxes  containing  two  bellies,  with  an  average  weight  of  18  to  22 
pounds.  The  South  American  varieties  are  handicapped  in  competition  owing 
to  their  utilizing  a  less  acceptable  form  of  package,  namely,  bags  weighing  50 
to  60  pounds. 

Pig. — There  is  an  important  business  in  frozen  pig  kidneys  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  form  of  package  being  the  40-pound  box.  Additional 
supplies  come  from  Denmark.  The  United  States  also  sends  to  this  country 
frozen  tongues  and  plucks,  which  are  the  varieties  of  pork  offals  which  fetch 
the  best  prices.  Denmark,  upon  the  other  hand,  ships  the  less  valuable  by- 
products, such  as  pigs'  heads,  feet,  hocks,  and  maws,  packed  in  brine. 

Of  the  "  plucks,"  the  liver  is  the  most  profitable  item,  while  hearts  also 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  demand  for  lungs  is  poor.  They  are  usually  cut 
up  and  mixed  with  other  trimmings  to  turn  into  ready-cooked  meats.  Plucks 
are  also  chopped  up  together  and  sold  as  "  pigs'  fries." 

Pigs'  heads  are  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country,  particularly 
in  Lancashire.  Heads  from  Denmark  are  pickled  or  cured,  and  are  shipped  in 
barrels.  Denmark  also  ships  tongues,  which  are  either  canned  or  salted  and 
packed  in  barrels. 

Other  items  supplied  mainly  from  Denmark  are  feet  and  hocks,  and  chitter- 
lings. The  feet — or  "  trotters,"  as  they  are  colloquially  known  in  the  United 
Kingdom — are  a  favourite  form  of  food  in  Lancashire.  They  reach  this  market 
in  barrels.  The  chitterlings  consist  of  the  stomach,  together  with  the  large 
intestine,  and  are  retailed  as  pigs'  tripe,  for  which  there  is  a  limited  outlet  in 
the  cheap  trade.  This  offal  is  usually  packed  with  salt  in  barrels  or  tierces 
weighing  from  1  to  3  cwt. 
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TALLOW 

Tallow  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  chiefly  from  New  Zealand, 
the  Argentine,  and  Australia,  the  total  importation  in  1929  being  43,479  tons, 
Which,  due  to  trade  depression,  is  less  than  the  average.  Just  after  the  war, 
Canada  was  an  important  contributor,  but  the  trade  has  now  practically  dis- 
appeared. United  States  supplies  have  also  diminished,  due  to  the  lower  level 
of  prices  obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  various  forms  of  packing  employed  for  tallow:  casks,  pipes, 
barrels,  and  hogsheads.  Tallow  from  the  large  freezing  works  in  South  America 
comes  forward  in  casks  containing  4  to  5  cwt.,  while  the  smaller  meat  packers 
in  that  country  ship  in  15-cwt.  pipes  or  half-pipes  of  7  to  8  cwt.  Hogsheads  of 
7  to  8  cwt.  are  also  sometimes  used  in  this  trade.  Australian  tallow  is  put  up 
in  casks  of  7  to  12  cwt.,  while  the  United  States  product  is  packed  in  8-  to  10- 
cwt.  casks  or  3-  to  4- cwt.  barrels. 

The  large  South  American  concerns  sell  their  tallow  through  their  own 
branches  on  this  side,  and  the  smaller  exporters  approach  the  market  through 
brokers  and  commission  agents,  some  of  the  Australasian  production  going 
through  public  auctions. 

The  bulk  of  the  tallow  imported  is  used  as  a  raw  material  for  soap  manu- 
facture. There  are,  however,  firms  here  who  specialize  in  the  melting  and  refin- 
ing of  tallow  for  other  purposes.  They  resell  the  commodity  to  tallow  mer- 
chants who  carry  on  retail  distribution. 

COLD  STORAGE 

The  accommodation  available  in  the  public  refrigerating  warehouses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  perishable  com- 
modities. The  basic  rate  for  renting  space  in  cold  storage  warehouses  is  called 
a  "  management  rate,"  which  is  an  inclusive  charge  for  handling  commodities 
in  and  out  of  the  store  and  supplying  refrigeration.  London  charges  are  as  a 
rule  higher  than  those  prevalent  at  other  centres.  One  of  the  large  companies 
controlling  South  American  refrigerating  plants  is  an  important  owner  of  cold 
stores  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

FROZEN  JOINTS 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  refer  to  the  considerable  interest  which 
has  been  evinced  by  the  meat  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  recent  appli- 
cation to  meat  of  the  so-called  "  quick  "  method  of  freezing,  and  which  has  led 
— particularly  in  the  United  States — to  the  development  of  a  trade  in  frozen 
joints.  The  meat  is  frozen  and  cut  up  by  the  packers  in  suitable  joints  and 
put  into  sealed  cartons  or  wrapped  in  cellophane  paper,  and  may  be  sold  by 
retailers  other  than  butchers  provided  that  they  possess  the  necessary  refrigera- 
tion equipment. 

The  possibilities  of  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  believed  to 
have  been  investigated  by  certain  United  States  concerns  engaged  in  this  trade. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  these  are  discussed 
in  one  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  reports. 

In  the  first  place,  the  regulations  in  force  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  meat  prescribe  that  every  carcass  exposed  for  sale  shall  be 
inspected,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  on  this  side  the  particular  carcass 
from  which  any  frozen  joint  may  have  been  cut,  some  solution  would  have  to 
be  found  to  overcome  possible  objections  on  the  ground  of  the  public  health 
laws. 

Again,  under  the  Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act  it  would  appear 
to  be  necessary  for.  the  retailer  to  furnish  the  purchaser  of  the  pre-packed  frozen 
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meat  with  a  definite  statement  of  the  net  weight  of  the  contents.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  would  be  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  meat  is  subject  to 
loss  of  weight  through  evaporation. 

Another  obstacle  is  that  there  do  not  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
cheap  supplies  of  "  dry  ice  "  which  are  required  to  maintain  the  low  tempera- 
tures necessary  for  the  transport  of  the  product. 

However,  as  already  remarked,  the  suggestion  that  an  import  trade  in 
frozen  pre-packed  joints  might  be  inaugurated  has  aroused  considerable  atten- 
tion on  this  side,  and  it  is  realized  that  the  above  difficulties  may  eventually  be 
surmounted,  with  the  possibility  of  important  repercussions  throughout  the 
trade. 


WOOD  BLOCK  PAVING  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  10,  1931. — Large  quantities  of  wood  blocks  are  used  for 
paving  purposes  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  reported  that  eight  areas 
are  at  present  laid  or  are  scheduled  to  be  laid  with  British  Columbia  pine.  Of 
these  areas,  however,  only  one  is  in  the  West  of  England  or  South  Midlands. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES 

The  following  are  specifications  and  prices  paid  by  some  of  the  leading 
cities  in  this  territory.  The  names  for  obvious  reasons  are  not  volunteered,  but 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file 
No.  27208). 

For  purposes  of  this  report  exchange  is  calculated  at  par. 

(1)  The  city  surveyor  of  a  West  of  England  city  reports  that  no  Canadian 
wood  blocks  have  been  used,  but  recent  purchases  have  been  Baltic  red  deal 
at  prices  ranging  from  £10  10s.  ,($51.09)  per  1,000  for  size  3  by  7  bv  4  inches 
to  £15  17s.  6d.  ($77.25)  for  creosoted  deal  ("  Firmosec  "  type)  of  3  by  9  by  5 
inches.  For  British  timber  (source  unknown)  the  price  was  £7  10s.  ($36.49) 
per  1,000  for  7-  by  4-  by  3-inch  blocks,  creosoted. 

(2)  City  engineer  and  surveyor  of  a  city  in  the  south  of  the  country  reports 
that  the  wood  blocks  used  in  accordance  with  their  city  specifications  are  9  by  3 
by  4  inches,  of  best  selected  Baltic  pine,  impregnated  with  creosote  equal  to  not 
less  than  10  pounds  of  creosote  to  one  cubic  foot  of  timber.  The  blocks  must 
be  cut  truly  square  to  absolute  gauge  as  to  depth  and  not  to  vary  in  thickness 
by  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  creosote  to  be  of  the  description 
known  as  heavy  oil  of  tar,  and  which  is  obtained  solely  by  the  distillation  of 
coaltar.  The  creosoting  liquor  must  be  a  complete  fluid  when  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  F. 

(3)  City  engineer  and  surveyor  of  a  city  in  the  Midlands  uses  practically 
the  above  specification,  but  the  blocks  are  of  Baltic  yellow  deal,  creosoted,  7  to 
8  inches  long,  deep  by  3  inches  thick,  with  the  necessary  closers.  It  is  further 
specified  that  the  blocks,  in  addition  to  being  good,  perfect,  and  true  to  shape, 
must  be  free  from  large,  loose  or  dead  knots,  sapwood,  waney  edges,  warps, 
shocks  or  other  defects;  also  that  the  blocks  shall  be  creosoted  by  an  approved 
firm  with  oil  of  proper  specific  gravity  and  temperature,  the  oil  being  forced 
into  the  blocks  at  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  80  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  8  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Before  applying 
the  pressure,  the  solution  to  be  tested  to  a  vacuum  equivalent  to  20  inches  of 
mercury. 
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(4)  The  office  of  a  city  engineer  and  surveyor  in  the  West  of  England 
reports  that  the  timber  used  is  9-inch  by  3-inch  deals  for  cutting  up  into  9-  by 
4-  by  3-inch  blocks.  The  timber  should  be  equal  to  third  quality  Archangel  red 
or  Kemi,  as  close-grained  as  possible  and  free  from  large  knots,  shakes,  sap.  and 
waney  edges,  and  the  deals  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet  in  length.  They  last 
paid  £17  10s.  ($85.16)  per  standard  for  third  quality  Archangel  delivered  at  their 
wharf,  but  have  also  purchased  small  parcels  of  third  quality  Finnish  at  £14  10s. 
($70.56)  and  fourth  quality  Archangel  (Soviet)  at  £13  10s.  ($65.69).  These 
two  latter  parcels  were  offered  by  local  merchants  and  on  inspection  at  their 
wharves  were  found  to  meet  requirements. 

(5)  The  city  engineer's  departments  of  two  cities — one  in  South  Wales 
and  the  other  in  the  Midlands — have  furnished  copies  of  their  specifications  for 
creosoted  wood  blocks,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  27208). 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  field  for  expansion  in  this  trade  territory,  as 
Canadian  wood  paving  is  practically  unknown.  Provided  Canada  can  compete 
with  the  present  sources  of  supply,  there  should  be  a  favourable  development 
in  this  line  of  export. 

IMPORTED  DOWELS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  14,  1931. — It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Canadian  firms  have  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  -able  to  obtain  business  in 
Scotland  in  birch  dowels.  The  business  has  been  almost  monopolized  by  United 
States  sources  of  supply. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  a  market  here  for  Canadian  birch  dowels, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  review  the  experience  this  writer  has  had  in  the  recent 
past  in  this  connection. 

Early  in  1929,  on  behalf  of  a  Belfast  firm,  correspondence  was  initiated 
with  all  the  known  sources  of  supply  in  the  Dominion,  quotations  being  asked 
for  the  following  dimensions  (in  inches)  which  are  most  in  demand  here:  \,  f, 
iV,  i,  and  f  (all  36  to  48  in  length). 

Replies  from  the  Canadian  firms  all  practically  agreed  that  they  did  not 
manufacture  dowels  in  such  small  dimensions.  In  any  case,  any  prices  quoted 
were  far  out  of  line. 

Canadian  firm  No.  1  stated  that  they  make  only  f-,  and  lj-inch  dowels. 
Firm  No.  2  make  only  the  large  sizes,  but  could  supply  the  f-inch  diameter. 
No.  3  advised  that  on  all  previous  attempts  they  had  failed  to  get  within  50 
per  cent  of  competitive  prices.  No.  4  had  the  same  answer  as  No.  1.  No.  5 
stated  that  only  f-  and  |-inch  diameter  were  of  interest  to  them.  Two  other 
firms,  however,  quoted  on  the  dowels  as  specified,  but  in  both  cases  the  prices 
were  not  competitive. 

The  past  experience  of  this  office  therefore  has  not  been  encouraging,  and 
recent  further  investigations  indicate  that  the  situation  has  not  materially 
altered.  The  present  discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar  as  against  the  United 
States  dollar,  however,  certainly  narrows  the  margin  and  perhaps  closes  it  as 
between  the  Canadian  and  United  States  manufacturer  for  exports  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  dowel  in  most  demand  in  Scotland  is  f-inch  diameter,  36  inches  long. 
There  is  also  a  very  limited  demand  for  -J-  and  f-inch,  but  never  for  a  size 
larger  than  f-inch.  Most  supplies  come  from  the  United  States,  but  a  cheaper 
dowel  from  the  Baltic  has  a  limited  sale. 
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There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  spiral-grooved  dowels,  but  none  for 
headed  dowels.  The  plain  turned  dowel  is  what  is  wanted  most.  Spiral-grooved 
dowels  cut  in  short  lengths  of  1,  1^,  lj,  2,  and  2\  inches  come  over  in  bags  of 
15,000  pieces.  The  diameters  are  the  same  as  the  plain  dowels,  and  the  value 
about  10  per  cent  more. 

Headed  dowels  are  manufactured  in  England,  and  never  imported.  They 
are  not  used  to  any  extent  in  Scotland,  however. 

The  leading  United  States  dowel-exporting  firms  send  representatives  over 
to  this  country  once  a  year,  usually  in  January  or  February,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  customers. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  current  prices  for  these  American  offerings,  but  if 
any  Canadian  firms  are  willing  to  send  samples  and  quote,  importers  here  will 
state  whether  their  prices  are  in  line. 


FLOUR  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  9,  1931. — Fully  70  per  cent  of  all  flour  imported  into 
Scotland  is  landed  at  the  port  of  Glasgow  and  about  18  per  cent  comes  through 
Leith  (the  port  of  Edinburgh).  The  balance,  a  relatively  insignificant  amount, 
is  imported  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Grangemouth. 

The  following  summaries  show  total  imports  of  flour  into  Glasgow  and 
Leith  from  the  principal  supplying  countries  for  the  period  January  to  Sep- 
tember, 1931.  Figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  which  is  chosen 
for  comparison  as  being  the  latest  year  during  which  for  nine  months  normal 
economic  conditions  prevailed,  are  given  in  parentheses: — 

Imports  into  Glasaow. — Canada,  774,590  cwt.  (797,201) ;  United  States, 
304,016  cwt.  (524,147);  Australia,  442,537  cwt.  (457,821);  Hungary,  21.223 
cwt.  (50,841);  France,  6,475  cwt.  (1,000);  and  Germany,  4,809  cwt.  (5,543). 

Imports  into  Leith.— Canada,  183,605  cwt.  (242,320) ;  United  States,  212,597 
cwt.  (180,112);  France,  24,934  cwt.  (16,609);  Germanv,  800  cwt.  (4,205);  and 
Hungary,  450  cwt.  (2,000) . 

Total  Scottish  imports  of  flour,  excluding  the  small  quantities  received  at 
the  minor  ports,  were  2,136,036  cwt.  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931,  as  com- 
pared with  2,281,799  cwt.  in  the  same  period  of  1929.  These  figures  indicate  a 
fall  of  just  over  6  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  imports  from  Canada  alone  the  fall 
is  about  7  per  cent,  the  United  States  16  per  cent,  and  Australia  3  per  cent. 

DECLINE  IN  IMPORTS 

The  world-wide  business  depression  has  no  doubt  been  one  of  the  factors 
in  this  decline,  but  another  reason  is  the  very  high  price  ruling  for  offals  here, 
which  has  given  the  millers  in  Scotland  a  price  advantage,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  respect  of  spring  wheat  flour.  Furthermore,  cheap  Russian  and 
Australian  wheat  have  enabled  the  local  millers  to  compete  strongly  against 
imported  flour  during  this  year. 

The  comparatively  heavy  decline  in  imports  from  the  United  States  will 
be  noticed.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  higher  price  of  American  wheat  as  a 
result  of  the  wheat  holdings  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  which  puts  the  price 
of  genuine  American  flour  here  completely  out  of  line.  Nevertheless,  the  imports 
of  so-called  American  flour  are  still  large,  which  would  suggest  that  the  bulk  of 
it  shipped  here  is  made  from  Canadian  wheat  in  bond.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  it  may  be  Canadian  flour  shipped  through  the  United  States  in  bond, 
and  shown  here  in  the  returns  as  of  United  States  origin. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall  in  imports  this  year  from  Australia  as  com- 
pared with  two  years  ago,  is  much  less  than  is  the  case  with  Canadian  flour. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  During  the  whole  of  this  year  the  Australian 
pound  has  been  at  a  discount  with  the  pound  sterling,  averaging  about  30  per 
cent,  which,  of  course,  gives  an  advantage  to  the  Australian  exporter.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  year  Australian  funds,  while  at  a  discount,  were  seldom 
down  more  than  about  5  per  cent. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

Australia  now  has  the  bulk  of  the  winter  wheat  flour  trade  in  Scotland,  as 
this  flour  is  considered  satisfactory  in  outturn  and  colour  for  cioughing  purposes. 
Furthermore,  Australian  flour,  being  cheaper,  has  been  increasingly  blended 
with  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour  for  bread  and  general  baking  purposes.  The 
"  short "  process — in  which  strong  flour  is  used  for  sponging  and  soft  winter 
flour  for  doughing — is  now  being  used  by  some  of  the  larger  bakeries  in  Scot- 
land. This  to  some  extent  is  replacing  the  traditional  "  Scotch  "  process,  in 
which  barm  is  used  instead  of  yeast.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  for  bakers  here 
to  desert  the  long  process  (quarter  sponge)  or  Scotch  process,  as  it  is  called. 
In  this  process  the  strongest  flour  obtainable  is  used  for  the  sponge,  and  allowed 
to  "  work  "  till  it  reaches  the  maximum  volume  (about  12  hours),  when  it  is 
mixed  with  the  dough  and  baked.  In  the  short  or  straight  dough  process  less 
strong  flour  is  needed,  and  it  is  one  continuous  process  from  mixing  to  baking 
included  (about  Z\  hours).  This  tends  to  do  away  with  night  baking.  England 
has  long  been  using  the  short  process  and  in  Scotland  the  tendency  is  in  the 
same  direction.  This  means  that  strong  spring  wheat  flour  will  not  be  so  indis- 
pensable as  it  was.  Canadian  spring  wheat  flour  is,  however,  the  most  used  in 
Scotland,  and  Australian  can  never  usurp  the  place  which  it  has  held  for  so 
many  years. 

There  is  a  limited  demand  in  Scotland  also  for  Ontario  winter  wheat  flour 
for  biscuit  making,  pastry,  and  small  goods,  and  the  importers  of  this  flour  in 
Glasgow  want  this  trade  maintained.  They  advise  that  recently  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  get  Ontario  winter  flour.  Latest  quotations  are:  Aus- 
tralian, 15s.  9d.  c.i.f.;  Ontario  winter,  20s.  to  21s.  c.i.f. 

United  States  winter  wheat  flour  is  considered  here  to  be  equal  if  not 
superior  to  Ontario  winter,  and  is  quoted  regularly  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  sack  (280 
pounds)  higher.  United  States  winter  is  stronger  than  Ontario  and  is  used  for 
general  bread  baking,  whereas  the  Ontario  product  is  used  only  for  biscuits  and 
scones,  etc. 

TRADE  PROSPECTS 

At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  prospects  are  here 
for  Canadian  flour,  as  the  exchange  situation  has  upset  markets  considerably, 
and  prices  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  depreciation  of 
sterling,  as  against  gold  currencies,  will  tend  to  restrict  imports  from  those 
countries  still  on  gold,  at  least  for  a  time,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  apparent 
at  first  sight.  While  flour  importers,  owing  to  the  exchange,  will  have  to  pay 
higher  sterling  prices  for  their  flour,  home  flour  millers  will  also  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  their  raw  material,  wheat.  As  against  United  States  milled 
flour  Canadian  millers  will  reap  in  the  British  market  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
value  of  the  American  dollar  as  against  the  Canadian,  which  advantage  will 
be  only  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  dollar  of  the  United  States  miller 
will  buy  more  Canadian  wheat  than  the  dollar  of  his  Canadian  competitor, 
which  is  at  a  discount. 

The  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  by  this  country  on  September  20  and 
the  immediate  fall  in  sterling  was,  of  course,  at  once  reflected  in  the  prices  of 
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imported  Hours.  Flour  milled  in  the  United  States  is  now  completely  out  of  line; 
it  lias  advanced  about  7s.  per  sack,  while  Canadian  has  advanced  3s.  6d.  and 
Australian  2s.  6d. 

Recent  cii.  prices  of  "export  patent"  and  corresponding  prices  previous  to 
September  20  are  as  follows:  Canadian,  21s.  (17s.  6d.  to  18s.);  United  States 
milled,  25s.  (17s.  6d.  to  18s.);  Australian,  16s.  6d.  (14s.  to  14s.  3d.). 

The  Scottish  millers'  "  second  grade  "  flour  is  selling  at  22s.  ex  mill,  and 
Canadian  export  patent  should  be  20s.  c.i.f.  in  order  to  compete. 

Local  millers'  "  first  grade  "  is  24s.  per  sack,  as  against  Canadian  "  straight 
run  "  at  22s.  c.i.f.,  which  is  just  in  line. 

Canadian  flour  manufactured  from  fine  hard  spring  wheat  from  the  West 
still  holds  its  pre-eminence  with  bakers  in  Scotland,  and  as  long  as  the  long 
process  of  baking  is  practised  this  flour  in  large  quantities  will  be  to  a  great 
extent  indispensible,  but  the  quantities  used  will  naturally  fluctuate  under  the 
operation  of  different  causes. 

Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  large  mills  in  Glasgow  and  Leith  with  a 
total  capacity  fully  equal  to  the  flour  requirements  of  Scotland.  These  mills 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  strong  Manitoba  wheat  available  from  which  they 
manufacture  three  grades  of  flour  with  a  spread  of  2s.  per  280  pounds  more  or 
less  between  each  two  grades.  Through  salesmen  and  factors  they  are  in  touch 
with  the  bakers  throughout  Scotland,  there  being  no  similar  mills  in  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen.  Over  and  above  this,  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  blended  flour 
milled  in  Liverpool  taken  by  the  Scottish  bakers. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Canadian  millers  are  faced  with  keen  com- 
petition, and  if  the  important  trade  in  Canadian  flour  is  to  be  maintained  their 
active  co-operation  with  the  importing  trade  in  Scotland  is  essential  at  all  times. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  IRISH  LINEN  TRADE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  October  6,  1931. — The  present  substantial  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling  in  relation  to  certain  foreign  currencies  is  having  a  good 
effect  upon  the  linen  industry  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  outlook  is  distinctly 
improved. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Northern  Ireland,  has  been  in  a  state  of  depression,  but  latest  reports  indicate 
a  renewed  demand  for  many  classes  of  linen  goods,  particularly  from  the  United 
States.  Unemployment  figures  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  1,500  persons  from 
the  previous  week,  while  a  number  of  spinning  mills  are  stated  to  be  reopening 
at  once.  Until  recently  the  normal  imports  of  linen  goods  into  the  United 
Kingdom  averaged  roughly  £70,000  per  month,  most  of  which  came  from  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  present  financial  crisis  most 
of  this  business  will  go  to  Irish  and  Scottish  mills. 

A  large  percentage  (80  per  cent)  of  the  flax  used  in  spinning  is  imported 
into  Northern  Ireland  from  European  countries,  the  total  for  the  year  1930 
being  officially  estimated  at  16,889  long  tons  valued  at  £2,475,359.  Recently 
flax  prices  have  slumped  badly,  reaching  the  pre-war  figure  or  even  less,  but 
the  latest  advice  is  that  prices  are  hardening  and  some  difficulty  is  being  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  prompt  deliveries. 

The  Irish  flax  crop  this  year  is  reported  to  be  unfavourable  in  quality  and 
quantity,  but  the  fact  that  France  has  limited  flax  importations  this  year  to 
50,000  metric  tons  will  probably  affect  the  price  of  Baltic  and  Soviet  flax  and 
keep  it  down. 
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AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Sydney,  September  17,  1931. — Sugar-cane  for  sugar-making  purposes  is 
grown  only  in  the  states  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  much  more 
extensively  in  the  former  than  the  latter  state;  the  percentage  of  the  total 
grown  in  Queensland  is  about  94f  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Sugar-cane  growing 
was  started  about  the  year  1862,  but  for  many  years  did  not  make  much  pro- 
gress. During  recent  years,  however,  the  industry  in  Queensland  has  made 
rapid  progress,  and  the  total  area  now  under  cultivation  is  approaching 
300,000  acres.  The  towns  of  Cairns,  Innisfail,  Ingham,  Ayr,  Mackay,  and 
Bundaberg  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  sugar  industry,  and  other  towns 
are  largely  dependent  on  it.  It  is  the  state's  largest  industry  and,  directly  and 
indirectly,  employs  100,000  persons.  The  number  of  cane  farmers  engaged  is 
7,300.  It  is  stated  that  the  industry  pays  the  highest  wages  of  any  agricultural 
industry  in  the  world,  and  is  the  only  sugar-cane  producing  country  which 
carries  on  the  growing  and  manufacturing  of  sugar  by  white  labour. 

For  many  years  black  labour  was  employed,  Kanakas  being  recruited  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands  for  the  purpose.  With  the  adoption  of  the  11  White  Aus- 
tralia "  policy  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  1904,  the  importation  of 
Kanakas  was  prohibited,  and  the  deportation  of  those  in  Australia  made  com- 
pulsory.   Many  Italians  are  now  engaged  in  the  industry. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

The  production  of  sugar-cane  in  Queensland  last  year  totalled  512,657 
tons,  whereas  in  1900  it  was  only  95,000  tons.  Greatly  increased  efficiency  has 
been  attained  in  recent  years  in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane.  The  yield  in 
1900  was  11-68  tons  per  acre;  whereas  last  year  it  was  16*67  tons.  The  average 
yield  of  raw  sugar  per  acre  in  1900  was  1-19  tons;  in  1929  it  was  2-41  tons. 
Whereas  in  1900  it  required  10-09  tons  of  sugar-cane  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar, 
it  requires  only  6-91  tons  to-day. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  over-production  of  sugar  in  Australia  from 
and  including  1924.  For  several  years  prior  to  1924  production  slightly  exceeded 
home  requirements,  but  the  excess  was  negligible.  From  that  time  the  excess 
production  has  been  substantial,  and  has  averaged  33  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. For  the  year  1930  the  surplus  production  was  about  41  per  cent,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  approximately  45  per  cent  for  1931.  In  recent 
years  the  total  amount  of  sugar  consumed  per  capita  in  Australia  has  been  118 
pounds  per  annum. 

EXPORT  TRADE  IN  SUGAR 

The  average  value  of  sugar  exported  in  recent  years  is  about  £2,000,000 
per  annum;  a  considerable  portion  of  this  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  Over- 
seas demands  for  Queensland  sugar  this  season  have  been  heavy.  During  the 
months  of  June  and  July  a  total  of  30,000  tons  was  shipped,  and  orders  for  the 
month  of  August  aggregated  50,000  tons.  In  this  amount  was  included  two 
shipments  to  Canada.  The  motor  vessel  Elmbank  left  on  August  14  and  the 
Springbank  on  August  22,  the  combined  cargoes  totalling  15,570  ton?  of  sugar. 
Both  vessels  are  bound  for  Montreal. 

UTILIZATION  OF  BY-PRODUCTS 

Megass  or  bagasse,  as  the  residue  of  the  cane  after  the  sugar  is  extracted 
is  known,  has  been  suggested  as  a  source  of  several  products,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  building  board  and  paper  pulp. 
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Owing  to  its  primary  use  as  fuel  at  the  sugar  mills,  however,  megass  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  waste  product.  All  the  mills  are  operating  their  boiler  stations 
on  megass  and  molasses,  requiring  no  outside  fuel.  On  the  basis  of  a  gross 
calorific  value  of  8,300  B.T.U's  per  pound  of  dry  megass  fibre,  and  with  coal  at 
40s.  per  ton — the  cost  at  the  mills — wet  megass  is  worth  about  lis.  2d.  per  ton. 
It  is  stated  that  if  all  the  megass  were  converted  into  board,  approximately 
700,000,000  superficial  feet  would  be  produced.  In  recent  years  many  inquiries 
have  been  made  as  to  the  possibilities  of  manufacture,  but  as  nothing  has  been 
done  so  far,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  on  account  of  the  value  of  megass  as  fuel, 
the  price  of  megass  is  prohibitive  for  board  manufacture. 

The  possibilities  of  making  paper  pulp  was  at  first  sight  more  attractive, 
since  fiscal  assistance  had  been  offered  for  the  production  of  paper  from  Aus- 
tralian wood-pulp.  But  the  financial  prospects  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  are  much  the  same  as  for  making  board.  The  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  has  conducted  extensive  investigations  into  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint,  kraft  paper,  etc.,  and  has  found  that  megass  cannot  be 
used  for  the  production  of  paper  pulp  as  a  payable  proposition. 

Another  product,  molasses,  is  partly  used  for  fuel,  being  steam-injected  into 
the  megass.  Rum,  methylated  spirits,  and  alcohol  are  also  extracted  from  it 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  also  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  as  feed  for  stock  in  times 
of  drought. 

MARKET  FOR  ASPHALT  ROOFING  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Wm.  Fred  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  8,  1931. — There  is  only  a  small  market  for  asphalt 
roofing  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Port  of  Spain  office,  as  its  use  is  pro- 
hibited, except  under  rigid  regulations,  in  the  larger  cities  of  Trinidad,  the  largest 
potential  market  for  roofing  materials.  Port  of  Spain,  San  Fernando,  and 
several  other  cities  stipulate  in  their  building  ordinances  that  asphalt  or  wooden 
shingles  or  roofing  materials  cannot  be  used  within  their  limits  except  when  the 
house  on  which  they  are  used  is  set  away  from  the  street  and  from  all  other 
houses.  Land  is  too  expensive  to  permit  of  this,  and  accordingly  shingles  are 
not  used  to  any  extent.  The  fire  insurance  companies  also  prohibit  the  use  of 
shingles  of  all  kinds  in  risks  bearing  minimum  premiums. 

The  homes  of  the  small  peasant  farmers  and  labourers  outside  of  the  cities 
are  for  the  most  part  single  one-room  cottages  made  of  bamboo  and  mud  walls, 
with  a  thatched  roof.  As  the  native's  wealth  increases,  the  first  improvement 
he  makes  on  his  dwelling  is  to  substitute  corrugated  galvanized  iron  sheets  for 
the  thatched  roof.  The  better-class  homes  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities 
in  Trinidad  are  almost  invariably  roofed  with  galvanized  iron  sheets  and  orna- 
mental metallic  roofing.  In  Barbados  and  British  Guiana  large  quantities  of 
cedar,  pine,  and  local  hardwood  shingles  are  used  in  place  of  the  galvanized 
sheets.  New  house  construction  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  bungalow  type  with 
sloping  roofs. 

In  the  older  dwellings  and  business  houses  slate  shingles  are  still  in  use. 
but  all  re-roofing  jobs  are  being  done  with  galvanized  sheets.  The  oil  wells 
and  the  estates  use  a  small  quantity  of  asphalt  roofing  (in  rolls)  on  their  ware- 
houses, but  again  for  the  most  part  these  storage  sheds  are  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron. 

British  Guiana,  with  large  resources  of  timber,  produces  enough  wooden 
shingles  to  supply  the  local  demand  and  exports  shingles  to  the  neighbouring 
colonies.   There  is  also  a  small  factory  in  this  colony  producing  asphalt  shingles 
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similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Canadian  product.  The  manufactured  shingles 
are  also  exported  to  the  other  colonies,  but  they  are  not  entered  separately  in 
the  returns. 

The  following  table  lists  the  imports  of  wooden  shingles  into  this  territory 
for  the  past  year,  and  is  of  value  as  asphalt  shingles  will  have  to  compete 
directly  with  wooden  shingles  which  now  come  for  the  most  part  from  Canada. 

Imports  of  Wooden  Shingles  into  Certain  West  Indian  Colonies  in  1930 

Exporting  Countries 
Canada  United  States    British  Guiana 

Quantity     Value  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 


M 

£ 

M 

£ 

M 

£ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    . . 

4 

21 

6 

16,802 

16,803 

373 

373 

704 

*452 

St.  Kitts  

2.684 

2,649 

'  '35 

'  69 

\V:  4 

2 

25 

72 

189 

'494 

612 

500 

1,134 

973 

St.  Lucia*   . 

205 

*i75 

*  179 

276 

Grenada   

253 

256 

'230 

65i 

163 

251 

Total  

21,268 

20,858 

290 

792 

2,040 

2,373 

*  Not  distinguished  in  customs  statistics. 

Unfortunately,  the  local  statistics  classify  corrugated  galvanized  iron  sheets 
under  the  general  heading  of  "  metals  and  manufactures  of — not  elsewhere 
enumerated,"  and  accordingly  the  exact  quantity  imported  is  not  ascertain- 
able. Practically  all  the  galvanized  sheets  are  imported  from  Great  Britain. 
A  small  amount  of  Genasco  asphalt  roofing,  manufactured  by  a  New  York  firm, 
is  used  mostly  in  the  form  of  rolls.  This  material  has  a  certain  preference  as 
Trinidad  lake  asphalt  is  used  in  its  manufacture.  In  spite  of  this  selling  point, 
adequate  advertising  and  energetic  representation,  it  has  made  little  headway. 

This  territory  uses  a  low-grade  cedar  shingle  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
averaging  from  3  to  5  inches  in  width,  and  as  a  rule  slightly  less  than  a  half- 
inch  at  the  butt.  Some  split  Gaspe  cedar  shingles  are  imported,  but  the  demand 
for  this  type  is  very  small.  The  c.i.f.  prices  vary  from  $6  per  1,000  for  the 
cheapest  Canadian  grades  to  $26  for  the  high-grade  American  cypress  shingles. 
Most  of  the  freighting  is  done  by  schooners.  Corrugated  sheets  have  been 
quoted  recently  at  £13  12s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Distribution  is  in  the  hands  of 
agents  who  specialize  in  builders'  supplies.  A  list  of  these  agents  is  available 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  possibility  of 
developing  a  wide  market  for  asphalt  shingles  in  this  territory  due  to  local 
regulations  and  to  the  prices  of  wooden  shingles  and  galvanized  sheets.  There 
is  no  need  to  build  warm  houses,  and  as  most  of  the  dwellings  are  of  the  bunga- 
low type  with  an  unused  attic,  the  corrugated  sheets  are  nailed  on  to  the  joists; 
and  in  a  country  where  all  supplies  of  soft  wood  lumber  must  be  imported  this 
represents  a  decided  saving. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES:   BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java, 
cables  under  date  October  21  that  Canadian  bankers  and  exporters  when  draw- 
ing bills  of  exchange  on  banks  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  advised  to 
stipulate  whether  payment  is  desired  in  Canadian  or  United  States  currency. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  florin  equals  40  cents  Canadian  currency] 

Rotterdam,  October  8,  1931. — The  commercial  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
Netherlands  is  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  wellbeing  of  her  neighbours 
that  the  events  of  the  past  quarter  in  Germany  and  England  have  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  conditions  generally  in  this  country.  England  and  Ger- 
many vie  with  one  another  for  the  position  as  the  principal  purchaser  of  Dutch 
goods,  and  recent  happenings  in  both  these  countries  have  so  distorted  conditions 
ami  disturbed  confidence  that  trade  has  become  badly  disorganized. 

The  extent  of  Dutch  investments  in  Germany  has  also  added  to  the  con- 
cern which  is  felt  locally  for  the  future  of  that  country.  According  to  a  com- 
putation of  the  "  Massbode,"  the  nominal  value  of  the  German  stocks  officially 
quoted  at  Amsterdam  is  at  present  about  600,000.000  fl.  In  addition  there  are 
a  number  of  stocks  not  officially  quoted  and  of  German  ecclesiastical  loans.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  short-term  credits  furnished  to  Germany  by  the  Dutch 
banks,  so  that  1,000,000,000  fl.  cannot  be  far  from  the  total  investment  of  Dutch 
funds  in  Germany. 

CONDITION  OF  INDUSTRIES 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Hoover  moratorium  did  much  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  Germany,  trade  with  that  country  has  remained 
unsteady  and  as  a  result  Dutch  merchants  continue  to  follow  a  rigid  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  policy.  As  purchases  from  Germany  have  declined,  stocks  have 
accumulated  in  Holland  and  prices  have  consequently  been  weak  and  uncer- 
tain, especially  for  perishable  commodities.  The  events  in  Germany  have 
affected  many  branches  of  Dutch  economy.  .  With  regard  to  either  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  for  the  products  of  which  Germany  is  still  the  largest  buyer, 
or  the  port  traffic  of  Rotterdam,  for  which  coal  and  ore  transports  to  Germany 
are  of  greatest  importance,  the  results  are  the  same;  the  country  which  in  1930 
took  21  per  cent  of  all  Dutch  exports  has  proved  a  very  disappointing  market 
in  1931. 

Following  the  collapse  in  Germany  came  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling  to,  at  the 
present  moment,  about  9.60  fl.  (a  discount  of  20  per  cent),  so  that  Holland  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  pushing  her  products  into  her  principal  market  over 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  20  per  cent  tariff  wall.  Since  the  United 
Kingdom  took  22  per  cent  of  all  Dutch  exports  in  1930  and  Germany  21  per 
cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  43  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  market  for 
Dutch  produce  has  been  so  badly  disorganized  as  to  seriously  limit  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  that  country.  While  the  pound  sterling  has  been  weak  and 
uncertain,  the  Dutch  banks  have  ample  gold  cover  and  the  florin  has  been  very 
iirm.  In  contrast,  the  Danish  krone  has  declined  more  or  less  in  step  with  the 
English  pound,  so  that  Holland's  chief  competitor  on  the  English  market  is 
enabled  to  sell  her  products  there  with  comparative  ease,  the  fall  in  the  krone 
practically  nullifying  the  effect  of  the  drop  in  sterling  as  far  as  trade  between 
these  two  countries  is  concerned. 

exports 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  trading  with  Germany  and 
England,  both  France  and  Belgium  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
coal.   Holland's  exports  of  coal  to  these  countries  were  of  great  importance  and 
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have  been  increasing  steadily  from  year  to  year,  though  under  present  condi- 
tions a  considerable  decline  is  inevitable.  The  adoption  of  a  quota  system  on 
imports  by  the  French  Government,  whereby  the  quantities  of  various  imported 
commodities  will  be  rigidly  fixed,  will  further  hamper  the  exports  of  various 
Dutch  commodities  to  that  market.  In  fact  practically  every  branch  of  indus- 
try producing  for  export  has  registered  a  decline  in  foreign  trade.  Export  ship- 
ments for  the  first  eight  months  of  1931  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the 
quantities  exported  during  the  same  period  of  1930. 

Exports  of  raw  iron  were  136,000,000  kilos  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
3931,  compared  with  140,000,000  kilos  for  the  same  period  of  1930,  so  that  as 
far  as  export  business  was  concerned,  the  activity  of  smelting  furnaces  was  not 
entirely  unsatisfactory.  Unfortunately  the  same  condition  did  not  apply  to 
specific  iron  products  such  as  nails,  screws,  nuts,  etc.,  exports  of  which  during 
the  period  under  review  registered  a  decline  of  approximately  60  per  cent,  from 
1,200,000  fl.  to  500,000  fl.  The  export  of  enamel  products  dropped  35  per  cent, 
from  3,446  tons  to  2,231  tons.  Exports  of  fabricated  steel,  largely  supplied  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  declined  by  60  per  cent  from  19,262  tons  to  7,932  tons; 
generators  and  dynamos  from  682  tons  to  292  tons,  and  electric  motors  from 
1,149  to  735  tons.  The  manufacturers  of  heavy  machinery  saw  declines  in  the 
exports  of  their  products  ranging  from  30  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

Exports  of  potato  flour  decreased  from  61,411  tons  to  54,449  tons  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1931  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1930,  while 
slight  increases  were  registered  in  the  exports  of  dextrine  and  glucose  products. 
The  export  of  leather  shoes  decreased  from  295,000  pairs  to  221,000.  though  the 
export  of  rubber  shoes  increased  from  38,000  to  105,000  pairs.  Prospects  in 
this  industry  are  impaired,  however,  by  the  recent  imposition  of  a  tariff  in  Den- 
mark, previously  a  large  market. 

Exports  of  textiles  continue  to  decline:  articles  of  cotton  from  21,498  tons 
to  17,281  tons,  and  articles  of  wool  from  1,205  to  1,097  tons. 

SHIPPING 

A  further  important  industry  which  has  felt  the  world-wide  depression  in 
trade  is  shipping.  The  Holland-America  Line,  which  is  one  of  the  country's 
largest  ocean  transportation  companies,  has  just  announced  that  earnings  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  interest  requirements  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds.  Closely 
allied  to  this  industry  is  shipbuilding.  Figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1931  show  a  net  tonnage  for  vessels,  ships,  and  barges  of  125,400  valued  at 
17,800,000  fl.  as  compared  with  153,700  tons  valued  at  26,800,000  fl.  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1930. 

FINANCIAL 

The  stock  market  has  been  very  depressed  throughout  the  quarter  with  all 
the  leading  stocks  showing  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  trade  and  finance.  The  blow  to  the  Amsterdam  stock  exchange  caused 
by  the  collapse  in  Germany  resulted  in  a  decided  weakness  in  all  listed  securi- 
ties, and  the  situation  became  steadily  more  serious  as  forced  liquidations 
brought  about  new  low  records  day  after  day.  Typical  of  the  decline  among 
industrials  was  the  behaviour  of  Philips  Lamp  Works,  which  dropped  to  54  as 
compared  with  the  quotation  of  955  which  these  shares  attained  in  1929.  The 
larger  money-lenders  became  alarmed  and  intensified  the  selling  pressure  by 
throwing  substantial  blocks  of  stocks  on  the  already  glutted  market.  The 
feasibility  of  closing  the  exchange  was  discussed  by  the  board  of  the  Amster- 
dam exchange,  but  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  exchange 
open  and  to  maintain  a  strict  supervision  over  all  transactions  instead.  Conse- 
quently, following  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  England,  special 
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measures  wore  adopted  to  prevent  a  panic.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  decline 
in  share  values  and  stock  exchange  transactions,  coupled  with  the  drop  in  import 
anil  export  trade  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  earnings,  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable  diminution  of  national  revenues  at  a  time  when  public  expenditures 
have  been  abnormally  high.  Several  proposals  have  been  put  forward  to  ease 
the  difficulties.  Work  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  project  has  been  suspended,  while  the 
imposition  of  a  fax  on  gasolene  as  wTcll  as  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the 
Dutch  tariff  as  a  means  of  increasing  revenues  is  being  discussed. 

While  a  comparison  of  the  new  issues  that  appeared  during  this  quarter 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1930  indicates  the  extreme  shyness  of  invest- 
ment capital,  the  basic  condition  of  Dutch  banks  remains  pre-eminently  sound, 
the  gold  position  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  being  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  To  help  maintain  this  situation  in  the  face  of  severe  economic  strain 
it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  discount  rate  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  wmile 
the  rate  for  advances  on  merchandise  and  securities  was  even  raised  from  2i 
to  4  per  cent. 

GENERAL 

The  opening  of  the  present  quarter  was  marked  by  the  publication  by  the 
Central  Office  for  Statistics  of  the  provisional  results  of  the  latest  census  taken 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country  on  the  day  of 
registration  (December  31,  1930)  was  7,920,388,  as  compared  with  6,865,314 
on  December  31,  1920,  and  5,858,175  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1909. 

At  the  present  time  roughly  1  •  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  are  wTholly 
unemployed,  while  slightly  more  than  4  per  cent  are  only  partially  employed. 

The  Philips  Gloeilamp  Company  of  Eindhoven,  which  employed  23,000 
people  during  peak  operations,  now  has  only  13,000  on  the  pay-roll,  while  during 
the  present  quarter  Hartog's  Fabriken,  one  of  the  largest  packing  house  concerns 
and  a  branch  of  the  Unilever  organization,  closed  their  margarine  plant  entirely, 
thereby  throwing  700  people  out  of  work.  At  the  same  time,  construction, 
metal-working  shops,  textile  mills,  and  lumber-consuming  industries,  etc.,  are 
working  on  part  time,  and  with  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  sight,  increased 
unemployment  during  the  coming  winter  is  expected. 

Considerable  propaganda  in  favour  of  a  customs  union  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium  was  in  evidence  during  the  quarter.  Many  difficulties  lie  in 
the  way  of  such  a  step,  however.  Holland  is  fundamentally  a  free  trade  country 
and  Belgium  is  protectionist,  and  while  some  sort  of  partial  reciprocity  may  be 
obtained,  nothing  complete  may  be  anticipated,  for  the  present  at  least. 

GERMAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  14,  1931. — Conditions  in  Germany  continue  to  be  very 
unstable  following  the  July  crisis.  The  welter  of  governmental  decrees  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  finances  of  the  country  have  caused  endless 
confusion,  while  the  political  situation  has  become  more  and  more  uncertain, 
and  latterly  the  repercussions  from  the  sterling  depreciation  have  increased  the 
uneasiness.  -At  the  moment  of  writing  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  estimate  the 
outcome  since  a  great  deal  depends  upon  what  takes  place  in  the  present  session 
of  the  Reichstag  which  reassembled  on  October  13. 

Budget  receipts  continue  to  fall  below  estimates,  while  expenditures  must 
remain  at  a  high  level  owing  to  the  heavy  unemployment,  which  on  September 
30  numbered  4,355,000,  an  increase  of  379,000  over  July  31.    Building  and 
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construction  trades  are  working  at  only  40  per  cent  of  capacity,  which  is  one- 
third  below  last  year.  Bankruptcies  during  September  were  the  greatest  on 
record,  numbering  1,341,  as  compared  with  759  for  the  same  month  of  1930. 
The  previous  high  record  was  1,241  in  March,  1931.  The  total  number  of 
failures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  15,461.  At  the  end 
of  September  there  were  550,000  tons  of  shipping  idle  in  Hamburg  harbour — 
an  increase  of  150,000  tons  over  August.  Car  loadings  during  August  were 
18  per  cent  below  those  of  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  Reichsbank  report  at  the  end  of  September  shows  an  unfavourable 
exchange  situation  with  cover  for  note  issue  reduced  to  30-1  per  cent  in  spite 
of  the  regulations  introduced  to  control  transactions  in  foreign  exchange. 
Foreign  currency  continued  to  flow  from  the  bank,  while  an  additional  strain 
has  been  due  to  the  heavy  demands  of  the  savings  banks  to  cover  withdrawals 
which  still  exceeded  deposits  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  crisis  upon  the 
incomes  of  the  masses.  As  some  40  per  cent  of  the  assets  of  the  savings  banks 
are  in  mortgages,  the  means  of  meeting  these  heavy  withdrawals  had  to  be 
procured  by  discounting  bills  at  the  Reichsbank.  Since  June  the  savings  banks 
have  lost  about  10  per  cent  of  their  deposits. 

The  German  stock  exchanges  were  reopened  on  September  3,  and  very 
low  quotations  were  reached,  whereupon  the  banks  exerted  themselves  to  support 
prices  by  refraining  from  selling  securities  which  they  had  purchased  to  support 
the  market  or  held  as  collateral.  A  lively  demand  developed  and  in  the  absence 
of  selling  orders  forced  rates  upward,  but  the  rise  did  not  last  long  and  prices 
fell  nearly  as  low  as  on  the  opening  day.  The  exchanges  had  to  be  again  closed 
on  September  21,  when  Great  Britain  went  off  the  gold  standard,  and  they  have 
remained  closed  ever  since. 

Despite  all  difficulties,  German  business  remains  basically  sound.  Foreign 
trade  maintains  a  favourable  balance,  though  both  imports  and  exports  are 
down  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  greatly  decreased  imports  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  general  standard  of  living,  but  if  the  level  of  trade  continues 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  German  short-term  position  will  be  substan- 
tially eased.  It  is  considered,  however,  that  the  "  Standstill  Agreement  "  con- 
cluded with  foreign  creditors,  which  terminates  in  February,  1932,  will  have  to 
be  unavoidably  prolonged. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  gives  in  values  the  official  German  trade  statistics  by 
principal  groups  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1930,  and  shows  a  favourable  balance  of  2,236,540,000  reichsmarks 
for  the  1931  period: — 

Imports  Exports 
January,        August.        January,  August, 
Principal  Groups  1930  1931  1930  1931 

In  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Live  animals   76.080  37,628  35.564  35,118 

Food  and  drink   2,124.821       1,381,441  341,654  225,959 

Raw  products  and  semi-manu- 
factured goods   3,940,468       2,533.876       1,700.828  1.272,009 

Finished  goods   1,265,731  870.044       6,049.356  4,864,762 

Total  merchandise   7,407,100       4,822.989       8,127,402  6.397,848 

Precious  metals   414,421  336,067  22,648  997,748 

Total   7,821,521       5,159,056       8,150,050  7,395,596 

(1  Reichsmark  =  $0.238) 

The  above  table  includes  reparation  deliveries  in  kind  valued  at  311,044,000 
reichsmarks. 
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BUSINESS  EVENTS  AND  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL 

CHINA 

Bruce  A.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

FUTURE  WHEAT  PROSPECTS 

Shanghai,  September  27,  1931. — In  a  broad  way  it  is  possible  to  be  optimis- 
tic regarding  the  future  of  China  as  a  wheat  market.  The  huge  purchases 
through  the  regular  channels  which  have  taken  place  so  far  this  year,  amount- 
ing to  over  1,000,000  tons,  will  do  much  to  accelerate  the  tendency  towards  flour 
consumption  by  the  Chinese — a  tendency  which  has  been  growing  steadily  since 
the  first  foreign  wheat  was  imported  in  1921. 

The  weakness  in  Western  currencies,  especially  that  of  London  sterling, 
has  caused  silver  to  firm  considerably  in  Shanghai  during  the  past  few  days. 
If  this  strength  continues,  large  imports  of  wheat  may  be  expected  during  the 
next  six  months.  The  prevailing  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  terms  of 
American  dollars,  to-day  reported  to  be  11  per  cent,  will  doubtless  influence  a 
large  share  of  the  purchases  towards  Canada. 

RUSSIAN  WHEAT 

The  first  sales  of  Russian  wheat  to  China  have  now  taken  place.  Early 
this  summer  several  hundred  sample  bags  were  brought  to  Shanghai.  How- 
ever, about  a  week  ago  three  cargoes  of  Russian  wheat  were  definitely  booked 
for  arrival  October/November  at  a  price  reliably  reported  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  G$16.75  per  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  The  business  was  done  by  a  large  Chinese 
import  house  which  had  not  previously  handled  wheat.  It  is  stated  that  the 
original  Russian  quotation  was  £4  10s.,  but  that  when  a  counter  offer  was  made 
the  low  price  mentioned  was  accepted. 

The  Russian  wheat  is  said  to  average  62  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  to  be 
roughly  equivalent  in  quality  to  American  No.  2  Western  white  wheat.  Although 
the  local  firm  state  that  they  are  negotiating  for  further  cargoes,  the  amount  of 
wheat  coming  from  Russia  is  likely  to  be  extremely  small  unless  the  Soviet 
authorities  develop  their  production  in  Eastern  Siberia.  There  is  information 
to  the  effect  that  this  crop  will  be  available  in  October,  and  it  is  estimated  at 
300,000  tons.  Plans  are  being  made  to  ship  to  China  via  Vladivostok.  Whether 
the  wheat  can  be  shipped  before  that  port  closes  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be 
held  for  shipment  as  soon  as  navigation  opens  next  spring.  As  far  as  Black 
Sea  supplies  are  concerned,  it  is  not  likely  that  Russia  will  be  desirous  of  selling 
large  amounts  to  China  in  view  of  the  heavy  freight  charges  and  the  fact  that 
better  markets  can  be  secured  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain. 

DRY  SALT  HERRING 

Opening  prices  in  dry  salt  herring  this  season  are  the  lowest  on  record,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  available  supplies  of  Siberian  dry  salt  salmon  are  very 
small  this  year.  •  The  explanation  is  largely  the  exchange  rate,  but  there  are 
other  contributing  factors.  Taken  as  a  whole,  last  season  was  a  very  unprofit- 
able one  for  both  importers  and  Chinese  dealers,  and  many  of  them  suffered 
large  losses.  Japanese  firms  have  for  so  long  been  an  important  factor  in  this 
trade  that  the  commodity  itself  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  section  of 
the  ultimate  handlers  and  consumers  as  a  Japanese  production,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  often  referred  to  as  "  Japanese  fish."  The  anti-Japanese  boycott  places 
the  Chinese  dealers  in  a  difficult  position,  and  they  are  accordingly  averse  to 
purchasing  herring  except  at  extremely  low  prices.  In  view  of  these  considera- 
tions, packers  and  exporters  in  British  Columbia  should  form  an  agreement  on 
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export  trade.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  fish  will  be  in 
good  keeping  condition  on  arrival.  The  situation  should  be  studied  also  with  a 
view  to  sending  a  representative  to  Shanghai  to  conduct  all  sales. 

Up  to  the  present  between  3,000  and  4,000  tons  of  herring  have  already 
been  contracted  for  at  prices  ranging  from  G$25  to  G$27  per  ton.  The  increased 
strength  of  the  tael  will,  if  it  continues,  perhaps  make  possible  better  c.i.f.  prices, 
and  a  stronger  market  generally. 

Great  interest  has  been  expressed  here  regarding  the  possibilities  of  obtain- 
ing from  Canada  supplies  of  dry  salt  salmon.  About  20,000  tons  valued  at 
approximately  G$l, 500,000  were  imported  last  year  at  prices  reported  to  average 
around  G$47.50  per  short  ton.  Prices  this  year  are  said  to  be  nearer  the  equiva- 
lent of  G$60.  The  Siberian  product  is  gutted,  and  quite  small,  averaging  three 
pounds  when  caught,  and  is  much  less  salted.  It  would  be  worth  whiie  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  marketing  Canadian  low-grade  salmon  in  this  market. 
Some  shipments  have  been  made  to  Hongkong  of  Canadian  dry  salt  salmon, 
but  so  far  none  have  been  shipped  to  Shanghai. 

EXCHANGE 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  weakness  of  Western  gold  standard  currencies, 
and  especially  that  of  London  sterling,  has  resulted  in  an  important  rise  in 
silver  values.  From  the  time  that  the  London  developments  were  reported 
exchange  here  has  fluctuated  wildly.  The  majority  of  banks  are  quoting  only 
nominal  rates,  and  will  sell  only  on  a  protected  basis.  Huge  amounts  have  been 
made  and  lost  on  the  gold  bar  exchange.  Many  Chinese  dealers  and  importers 
who  lost  continuously  by  not  fixing  their  exchange  during  the  steady  down- 
ward fluctuation  of  silver  in  the  past  two  years  had  at  last  learned  their  lesson 
and  fixed  exchange  just  when  it  suddenly  changed  direction  upward.  As  a 
result  they  have  lost  an  opportunity  for  large  profits. 

Extreme  excitement  has  also  prevailed  on  the  share  exchange.  Chinese 
Government  securities,  which  fell  sharply  following  the  Japanese  action  in 
Manchuria,  recovered  considerably  following  the  drop  in  sterling  and  the 
announcement  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  support  China  in  her  dispute 
with  Japan.  Shares  of  Shanghai  local  industries  have  not  risen  as  one  would 
expect  in  view  of  disturbed  conditions  in  Western  countries  and  the  increased 
strength  of  silver. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION 

In  spite  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  China,  industrial  development  pro- 
ceeds steadily,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  an  announcement  of  a  new 
industry  being  established  in  Shanghai.  Plans  are  completed  for  the  erection 
of  one  large  sugar  refinery  here,  and  for  a  large  woollen  mill.  A  machine  shop, 
to  cost  Mex. $3,000,000,  has  been  started  at  Nanking  with  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  returned  British  Boxer  indemnity  fund.  Ground  was  broken  yester- 
day for  a  factory  for  the  R.C.A.  Corporation  for  the  manufacture  of  grama- 
phone  records,  and  many  smaller  factories  have  been  started  recently. 

FLOOD  CONDITIONS  AND  EFFECTS 

Although  overshadowed  by  other  events  recently,  the  flood  situation  is 
grave  and  is  demanding  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  Ministries  of  Fin- 
ance and  Industry.  The  floods  themselves  are  subsiding,  but  the  after-effects 
have  now  to  be  faced.  The  country  has  without  doubt  suffered  a  tremendous 
economic  blow.  However,  combined  with  developments  in  Manchuria,  the 
ravages  caused  by  the  floods  are  doing  something  to  arouse  a  national  con- 
sciousness.   Willi  characteristic  resignation  the  Chinese  point  out  that  bounti- 
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fill  harvests  have  always  occurred  after  floods,  and  it  is  sadly  true  that  in  spite 
of  the  appalling  suffering  and  loss  of  life  the  business  of  the  country  will  not 
be  affected  as  would  that  of  other  countries  under  like  conditions.  A  number 
of  export  linns  have  suffered  large  losses  through  inability  to  secure  the  products 
of  the  flooded  regions,  and  the  godowns  in  Shanghai  are  filled  with  supplies  can- 
ceiled  by  interior  buyers.  In  addition,  the  disaster  is  causing  a  tremendous  drain 
on  the  funds  of  (he  National  Government. 


ENGINEERING   AND   RAILWAY  EXHIBITION  AT  SHANGHAI 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1446  (October  17)  respecting  an  International  Engineering  and  Railway 
Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Zicawei,  Shanghai,  December  12  to  27,  1931,  Mr.  Bruce 
A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  cables  under  date 
October  26  that  owing  to  the  situation  in  Manchuria  this  exhibition  has  been 
cancelled. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England,  who  will  be  in  Toronto  from  November  2 
to  11;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Sub- 
joined are  the  dates  of  the  itineraries  of  Messrs.  Strong  and  Palmer  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Strong 

Vancouver   (New  West-  Edmonton  Nov.  17 

minster,  Victoria  and  Regina  Nov.  19 

Vernon)  Nov.    2  to  14  Winnipeg  Nov.  21 


Mr.  Palmer 


Toronto  Nov.    2  and  3 

Border  Cities  Nov.    4  and  5 

Ottawa  Nov.    7  to  12 

St.  John  and  Black's 

Harbour  Nov.  17  and  18 


Bridgetown  Nov.  19 

Wolfville  Nov.  20 

Kentville  and  district.   ..Nov.  21  to  23 

Lunenburg  Nov.  25 


Halifax  and  district 


27  to  Dec.  1 


Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other 
towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1442 
(September  19,  1931),  page  471,  regarding  an  inquiry  under  the  British 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  to  have  been  held  on  October  26  and  27  to  consider 
whether  certain  imported  toys  and  sporting  requisites  should  be  required  to  bear 
an  indication  of  origin,  Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London,  has  now  forwarded  copy  of  a  notice  postponing  the  inquiry.  No  new 
date  is  given. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Irish  Free  State  Tariff  on  Oats  and  Oatmeal 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  cables  that, 
effective  October  24,  customs  duties  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds),  general 
tariff,  and  Is.  8d.  preferential  tariff,  have  been  imposed  on  oats  imported  into 
the -Irish  Free  State.   Oats  formerly  entered  free  of  duty  from  all  countries. 

The  cable  also  states  that  from  the  same  date  the  duty  on  oatmeal  has 
been  increased  to  6s.  per  cwt.  general  tariff,  with  a  preferential  rate  of  4s.  The 
duty  on  oatmeal  was  previously  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  under  both  tariffs. 

The  preferential  tariff  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  accorded  to  products  of 
Canada  and  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  general  tariff  applies  to 
products  of  non-Empire  countries. 

Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

With  reference  to  the  article  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1437  (August  15,  1931),  page  288,  announcing  further  postponement  of 
certain  increases  in  Australian  customs  duties,  advice  is  received  from  the  Aus- 
tralian customs  representative  in  New  York  that  postponement  of  increased 
duties  on  the  following  items  has  been  still  further  continued  until  the  dates 
stated,  viz: — 

Item 

168  (B)   (2)  Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  etc   Dec.  1,  1931 

392  (A)         Yarns:  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn   Dec.  1,  1931 

Increased  Duties  on  Canned  Tomatoes  in  the  Bahamas 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  writes  that  as  from 
June  17,  1931,  the  duties  of  customs  on  canned  tomatoes  imported  into  the 
Bahamas  have  been  increased  from  |-d.  per  pound,  gross  shipping  weight,  to 
2jd.  per  pound,  gross,  under  the  British  preferential  tariff;  and  from  Jd.  to  3d. 
per  pound,  gross,  under  the  general  tariff. 

List  of  Commodities  Not  Requiring  Consular  Invoices  Entering  United 

States 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1427  (June  6,  1931),  page  936,  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  has 
ruled  that  no  consular  invoices  are  required  for  shipments  into  that  country  of 
the  following  commodities: 

Camomile  (herb).  Raisins,  dried. 

Castor  seeds  or  beans.  Sage  leaves. 

Citron,  crude.  Sand,  crude. 

Endive,  in  natural  state.  Silex  lining,  in  natural  state. 

Flax,  raw.  Sisals,  in  natural  state. 

Flint  pebbles.  Thyme. 

Fluorspar,  in  natural  state.  Hemp,  raw. 

Grapes,  in  natural  state.  Hops. 

Gum  copal,  in  natural  state.  Maple,  sap,  crude. 

Gum  mastic,  in  natural  state.  Mint. 

Piassava  fibre.  Onion  seed,  in  natural  state. 
Railroad  ties,  not  further  advanced  than      Vanilla  bean,  in  natural  state, 

hewn  or  sawed.  Vegetable  fibres,  crude. 

These  commodities  are  held  to  come  within  the  purview  of  Treasury 
Decision  No.  44179  fas  amended  by  Treasury  Decisions  Nos.  44919,  45043,  and 
45059)  admitting  shipments  of  certain  specified  goods  to  enter  the  United  States 
without  an  accompanying  consular  invoice. 
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St.  Lucia  Tariff  Increases 

Customs  duties  on  wheat  flour,  illuminating  oil,  motor  spirit  and  spirituous 
liquors  imported  into  St.  Lucia  were  increased  'by  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Council  on  September  26.  Former  and  new  rates  of  duty  are  as  shown  below, 
the  British  preferential  tariff  rates  in  each  case  applying  to  Canadian  products. 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential  General  Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Wheatei)  Hour  and  meal.  196  lb.        4s.  6d.  6s.  Gd.  7s.  8d.  lis.  2d. 

Oil,  illuminating,  including 
kerosene  and  other  refined 
petroleum  burning  oils 

per  gal.  3d.  5d.  6d.  lOd. 

Oil,  motor  spirit,  including  ben- 
zine, benzoline,  gasoline, 
naphtha  and  petrol  spirits 

generally  per  gal.  4d.  6d.  7d.  lid. 

Gin  per  proof  gal.        9s.  6d.  12s.  13s.  lid.  18s. 

Rum  per  proof  gal.         8s.  6d.  lis.  12s.  6d.  16s.  9d. 

Whiskey  per  proof  gal.        12s.  6d.  15d.  18s.  8d.  22s.  9d. 

All  the  above  rates  are  increased  by  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

In  forwarding  the  above  resolution  of  the  St,  Lucia  Legislative  Council, 
Mr.  Wm.  Fred  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
points  out  that  in  1930  Canada  supplied  2,865,221  pounds  out  of  the  total 
importation  of  2,866,674  pounds  of  wheat  flour  imported  into  St.  Lucia.  The 
value  of  the  Canadian  flour  imported  was  £19,542.  While  the  new  rates  of  duty 
are  higher  than  the  former  rates,  the  preferential  advantage  is  increased  from 
2s.  per  196  pounds  to  3s.  6d.  On  the  other  items  affected  by  the  changes  of 
rates  also,  the  margins  of  preference  are  substantially  increased. 


Italian  15  per  Cent  Surtax 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1444  (October  3,  1931),  page  551,  Mr.  Robert  W.  McBurney,  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that  with  the  entry  into  force  of  Royal 
Decree  Law  No.  1187  on  September  25  the  following  articles  of  interest  to 
Canada  are  among  those  which  become  subject  to  a  surtax  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem:  salmon;  codfish;  canned  shell-fish;  oats;  camera  and  motion  picture 
films;  furs;  gramophone  records;  radios  and  radio  material;  automobiles  (some 
exceptions) ;  leather  (some  exceptions) ;  rubber  goods  (some  exceptions) ;  butter; 
meat  extracts;  smoked,  salted  and  dried  fish;  herrings;  fish  oil;  oil  of  marine 
animals;  fish  liver  oils;  cast-iron  scrap;  nickel  and  its  alloys;  lead  and  its 
alloys;  copper  and  its  alloys;  reapers;  mowers;  some  ploughs  and  their  parts; 
sewing  machines;  plywood;  poles  of  any  dimension  when  treated  with  preserva- 
tives; organic  chemical  products;  woods  for  dyeing  and  tanning;  crude  rubber; 
pianos;  bran;  machines  for  spinning;  machines  for  casting  type  and  composing; 
engines;  ball  bearings;  brushes;  colours,  varnishes;  dried  vegetables;  and  a 
great  many  steel  and  copper  manufactures. 

Italy  Relaxes  Wheat  Milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1431, 
July  4,  1931,  page  33,  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Milan,  cables  that  a  new  Italian  wheat  mixing  decree,  to  be  effective  from 
November  1,  1931,  reduces  the  percentage  of  home-grown  wheat  required  in 
milling  flour  from  95  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  in  the  case  of  hard  wheat.  For 
soft  wheat,  the  proportion  of  domestic  product  required  still  remains  at  95  per 
cent. 
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Italian  Duties  on  Maize 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1441 
(September  12,  1931),  page  432,  Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Milan,  writes  under  date  October  8,  1931,  that  in  addition  to  the 
increase  in  the  customs  duty  on  the  imports  of  wheat,  white  maize  and  their 
by-products,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  now  issued  a  decree-law  concerning 
coloured  maize.  This  royal  decree-law,  No.  1051,  dated  August  21, 1931,  estab- 
lishes that  yellow,  red,  and  mixed  maize,  classified  in  the  customs  tariff  as 
u  maize  (other),"  shall  pay  a  duty  of  30  lire  ($1.58)  per  100  kilograms  instead 
of  4.20  lire  (22  cents)  per  100  kilograms  as  heretofore. 

The  decree  also  establishes  that  yellow,  red,  and  mixed  maize  flour  (that 
is  flour  of  coloured  maize)  classified  in  the  customs  tariff,  item  70,  as  u  flour, 
maize  (other),"  shall  pay  a  duty  of  39.80  lire  ($2.09)  per  100  kilograms,  while 
the  flours  of  grains  other  than  wheat,  rice,  barley,  oats,  white  or  coloured  maize, 
remain  dutiable  at  11.55  lire  (61  cents)  per  100  kilograms  upon  entering  Italy. 
Flour  of  coloured  maize  was  previously  not  classified,  but  included  in  the  item 
"  flour  of  other  grains." 

On  the  flours  of  grains  other  than  wheat,  rice,  rye,  barley,  oats,  white  and 
coloured  maize,  an  additional  acl  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  is  levied  in 
accordance  with  the  new  rulings  established  by  the  royal  decree-law  No.  11S7 
of  September  24,  1931. 

Where  the  lire  has  been  quoted  in  terms  of  Canadian  dollars  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  the  exchange  has  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  19  lire  to  the 
dollar.  This  is  purely  nominal,  however,  as  owing  to  the  recent  decrease  in  the 
value  of  Canadian  currency  on  foreign  exchange  markets,  the  Canadian  dollar 
is  being  regularly  quoted  in  Italy  at  around  18  lire  to  the  dollar.  The  above 
amounts,  therefore,  would  fluctuate  with  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

The  above  changes,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad  valorem  duty,  became 
effective  as  from  September  1,  1931;  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  became 
effective  on  September  25,  1931. 

Colombian  Tariff  Increases  and  Prohibitions 

A  Colombian  presidential  decree  of  September  27,  1931,  effective  two  days 
later,  increases  the  duty  on  a  fairly  extensive  list  of  products.  The  former  and 
new  rates  of  duty  on  some  goods  of  interest  to  Canada  are  as  follows: — 

Former  New 

Duty  Duty 
Per  Kg.  (2.204  Lbs.)  gross 

Wheat                                                                               4  centavos  8  centavos 

Barley                                                                               3  centavos  G  centavos 

Oats                                                                                   5  centavos  10  centavos 

Wheat  flour                                                                       9  centavos  18  centavos 

Potatoes                                                                              3  centavos  6  centavos 

Canned  vegetables                                                            50  centavos  2.50  pesos 

Condensed  milk                                                                 10  centavos  20  centavos 

Smoked,  salted  or   dried  meat  and   fish,  including 

those  in  oil  or  sauce,  etc                                             30  centavos  00  centavos 

Confectionery  and  sweets  (without  chocolate)    ....       50  centavos  2.50  pesos 

Rubber  footwear                                                                1.90  pesos  2.85  pesos 

Wood  in  the  rough                                                             5  centavos  6^  centavos 

Wood  sawn  in  joists,  boards,  planks,  etc                            10  centavos  15  centavos 

Packing  cases  of  wood,  put  together  or  not                        8  centavos  12  centavos 

Cement                                                                             Free  1  centavo 

The  Colombian  peso  (100  centavos)  at  par  equals  97-3  cents  Canadian. 

The  decree  also  prohibited  the  importation  into  Colombia  of  passenger 
motor  cars  when  the  factory  list  price  exceeds  $1,000,  manufactured  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  wines,  spirits  and  other  alcoholic  beverages,  unmanufac- 
tured fur  skins,  furniture  upholstered  with  silk,  rayon  or  leather,  gramaphones, 
and  certain  other  kinds  of  luxury  articles. 
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Restriction  on  Importation  of  Fur-bearing  Animals  into  Denmark 

Mr.  Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo, 
writes  under  dale  October  8,  1931,  that  on  July  24,  1931,  an  amendment  was 
made  bo  the  Danish  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  by  which  it  is  hereafter  prohibited  to  import  such  animals  to  the 
Danish  island  Bornholm,  or  to  transfer  them  to  Bornholm  from  any  other  part 
of  Denmark.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1400,  November  29, 
1930,  page  786,  and  No.  1425,  May  23,  1931,  page  834.) 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  26 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  26,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  19,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


v_  u  mi  li  y 

U  111  1/ 

Quotations 

Quotations 

i  arity 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

umciai 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

.Oil  I  IK  l\a\ 

uctooer  .iv 

ucuoDer  zo 

Australia  

4.8666 

$3.3631 

$3.3444 



o  i_  •  n  •  

.  1407 

.  1567 

.  1563 

10 

.1390 

.1570 

.  1559 

'  24 

.0072 

.0080 

.0080 

.0331 

.0329 

6 

Denmark  

.2475 

.2458 

.0252 

.0282 

.0267 

9 

.0392 

.0440 

.0438 

24 

Germany  

.2382 

.2607 

.2597 

8 

4 . 3743 

4.3498 

6 

.0130 

.0145 

.0144 

12 

Holland  

.4020 

.4545 

.4513 

3 

.1749 

.  1953 

.1941 

8 

Italy  

.0526 

.0580 

.0578 

7 

.0199 

.0198 

n 

OA  IK 

0 

.0497 

.0467 

7 

!6060 

.0066 

.0067 

8 

.1004 

.0982 

64 

.2651 

.2569 

6 

.1930 

.2198 

.2182 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1187 

1.1125 

34 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.2524 

.2836 

.0699 

.0723 

Chile  

.1217 

.1351 

.  1343 

~64 

.9733 

1.0810 

1.0749 

7 

Mexico  

Peso  (Silver) 

.4098 

.4198 

6-7 

Peru  

 Sol  . 

.3110 

.3115 

7 

Venezuela  

 Bolivar 

.1879 

.1780 

.  3888 

.  3865 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1 . 1 187 

1.1120 

Hongkong   

 Dollar 

.2713 

.2775 

.3650 

.3244 

.3337 

8 

.  .  •  Yen 

.4985 

.5524 

.5479 

5.84 

.4020 

.4542 

.  4527 

44 

 Tael 

.3692 

.3615 

Baht  (Tical) 

.'4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5258 

'.  5228 

 $1 

 $^ 

.9137 

.9233 

 $J 

Jamaica  

 Pound 

4.3967 

4.4277 

Other  British  West  Indies..   .  .$ 

.0392 

.0441 

.0438 

.0392 

.0441 

.0438 

Egypt  ....  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.4864 

4.4614 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2093.  Butter. — Prices  f.o.b.  steamer  required  by  Trade  Commissioner,  Lima,  Peru,  for 
fresh  butter  in  prints  and  in  tins,  for  firm  of  agents  and  importers. 

2094.  Eggs. — Prices  f.o.b.  steamer  for  fresh  eggs  in  shell  required  by  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  agents  in  Lima. 

2095.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples;  Canned  Goods. — A  provision  agent  in  Vienna 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  and  all 
kinds  of  canned  goods,  including  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  salmon,  and  lobsters. 

2096.  Rolled  Oats. — Samples  and  prices  f.o.b.  steamer  required  by  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Lima,  for  rolled  oats  in  tins,  for  Peruvian  foodstuffs  importer. 

Miscellaneous 

2097.  Cotton  Cloth. — Prices  f.o.b.  steamer  and  samples  of  light  cotton  cloth  suitable 
for  white  trousers,  golf  and  polo  breeches,  required  for  firm  of  agents  by  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Lima. 

2098.  Wire  Nails;  Galvanized  Wire. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Havana  desire  to  be  put 
into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wire  nails  and  galvanized  wire. 

2099.  Bed  Springs. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  Canadian  offers  on  conical  bed 
springs  and  coil  springs.  This  firm  advise  that  they  are  prepared  to  buy  500  gross  at  a  time. 
Sample  of  coil  spring  may  be  seen  on  application  to  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

2100.  Feathers. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  mattress  manufacturers  wish  to  receive 
Canadian  offers  on  feathers  for  the  manufacture  of  mattresses;   c.i.f.  terms  required. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Nov.  6;  Montrose,  Nov.  12;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  20 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Lista,  Nov.  14;   Kings  County,  Nov.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  14; 
Ninian,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.—' Fanad  Head,  Nov.  12;  Melmore  Head,  Nov.  25— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frodo,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Glasgow.— Letitia,  Nov.  6;  Sulairia,  Nov.  13;  Athenia,  Nov.  20  ;  Vardulia,  Nov.  27 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  13;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacmc; 
Augsburg,  Nov.  4;  Hagen,  Nov.  18;  Bochum,  Nov.  30  (also  call  at  Bremen)— all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montelare,  Nov.  6;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  13;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Nov.  20;  Montcalm,  Nov.  26;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  27— .all  Canadian  Pacific;  Doric, 
Nov.  7;  Laurentic,  Nov.  21;  Megantic,  Nov.  28^all  White  Star;  Antonia,  Canard  Line, 
Nov.  28. 

To  London.— Beaverford,  Nov.  6;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  13;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  20;  Beaver- 
brae, Nov.  27 — all  Conadian  Pacific;  Cairndhu,  Claim-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  6;  Alaunia, 
Nov.  6;  Aurania,  Nov.  13;   Ausonia,  Nov.  20;   Ascania,  Nov.  28— all  Cunard  Line. 
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To  Manchester.— Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  5;  Manchester  Division,  Nov  12-  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Not.  19;   Manchester  Commerce.  Nov.  26— all  Manchester  Line  ' 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.-^ Cairnvalona,  Nov.  6;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  13:  Cairnesk  Nov  27 
—  all  Caim-Tnomson  Line. 

To  Southampton.— Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam.— Hada  County.  Nov.  14;  Brant  County,  Nov.  27— both  Countv  Line 
To  Havre.-* Lista,  Nov.  14;  Kings  County,  Nov.  28— both  County  Line. 
lo  Hull.— Cairndhu,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  6. 

r,  T,0*?0!Uh  Fmnce  and  Italian  Por is.— Valfiorita,  Nov.  10;  Vallemare,  Nov.  16— both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Cornwallis,  Nov.  14-  a  steamer 
Nov.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras.— Lady  Rodney,  Nov.  6;  Cavelier,  Nov.  13;  Lady  Somers,  Nov.  20— all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Nov.  13- 
Brosund,  Nov.  28— both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne— Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National, 
Nov.  25. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. ^Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Nov. 
20;   Haliartus,  Houston  Line  (does  not  call  at  Santos),  Nov.  12. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Fleurus,  Nov.  6;  a  steamer,  Nov.  12 
— both  Newfoundland-Canada  SB.;   Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  13  and  27. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Nov.  2;  New  Northland,  Nov.  11— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Darian,  Nov.  11;  Ninian,  Nov.  25 — both  Leyland  Line;  Manchester 
Merchant,  Nov.  2;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  20' — both  Manchester  Line;  Newfoundland, 
Nov.  10;  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  1 — both  Furness  Line;  Baltic,  White  Star  Line.  Dec  6. 

To  Manchester. — Darian,  Nov.  11;  Ninian,  Nov.  25 — both  Leyland  Line;  Manchester 
Producer,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Merchant,  Nov.  2;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  8;  Manches- 
ter Division,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  20;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  22;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — London  Citizen,  Nov.  2;  Cairndhu,  Nov.  9;  London  Exchange,  Nov.  16; 
London  Corporation,  Nov.  30 — all  Furness  Line;  Missouri,  Nov.  3;  Minnetonka,  Nov.  S; 
Minnewaska,  Nov.  22 — all  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Nov.  12;  Drottningholm,  Dec.  4 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Havre. — Minnetonka,  Nov.  8;  Minnewaska,  Nov.  22 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line.. 
To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Nov.  8  and  Dec.  6;    Westernland,  Nov.  22 — both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Silvia,  Nov.  3  and  17;  Nerissa,  Nov.  10  and  24— both  Furness-Red 
Cross  Line;  Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  Nov.  2;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  10;  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  1 
— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  15;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  22 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Nov.  5;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  19 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Kingston,  Nassau,  Hamilton  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (also  calls  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti),  Nov.  2;   Cavelier,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Nov.  11;   Calabria,  Nov.  25 — both  Pickford  &  Black,  Lid. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad^  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  Nov.  3; 
Fernebo,  Nov.  18— both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Canton,  American  and  Indian  SIS.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  13;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — I.  K.  Ward,  Nov.  7  and  21 ;  Harboe  Jensen, 
Nov.  14 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Steel  Voyager  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth),  Nov.  2  ;  Designer, 
Nov.  13— both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son;  Gregalia,  Nov.  11;  Moveria,  Nov.  25 — both  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Corrientes,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Dec.  2. 

To  London  and  Middlesbrough. — Pajala,  Canadian-American  Shipping  Co.,  Nov..  10. 
To  Loudon,  Hull,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg. — Trojan  Star,  American  Mail 
Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Haranger,  Nov.  3;  Taranger,  Nov.  10 — both 
Canada  Shipping  Co. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle. — Doric  Star,  Nov.  2S; 
Saxon  Star,  Dec.  2 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Osaka,  Magoya,  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Yahiko  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co., 
Nov.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Harvest,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  26. 

From.  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Nov.  3;  Tyndareus 
(does  not  call  at  Miike),  Dec.  1 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Nov.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Nov.  21;  Empress  of 
Japan,  Dec.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SlS.  (also  calls  at  Osaka, 
Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai),  Nov.  12;  Hiye  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (does 
not  call  at  Manila),  Dec.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  8 
(also  calls  at  Hongkong  and  Osaka);  Bellingham,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.,  Nov.  25;  Tyn- 
dareus, Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  calls  at  Hongkong),  Dec.  1. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Nov.  6;  Aorangi,  Dec.  4 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Baiavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Salawati,  Nov. 
4;  Silverbeech,  Dec.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Nov.  15;  Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin),  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Peru,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Southampton,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Amerika,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  Nov.  2. 

To  Hamburg,  Hidl,  Newcastle  and  Copenhagen. — Tongking,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Nov.  9;  Loch  Goil, 
Nov.  22;  Drechtdyk,  Dec.  6— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and,  Hamburg. — Parana,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line, 
Nov.  2. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — George  Washington,  Nov.  5;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Nov.  19 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian, 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Nov.  7;  Balbao,  Nov.  25 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Libera 
Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports), 
Nov.  15. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk.  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  Frrnch  Line.  Nov.  12. 
To  Kingston,  Port  of  Spain,  Georgetown  and  Bridgetown. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific  Line.  Nov.  25. 
To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourcnco  M arques—  West  Cusscta  (also  calls 
at  Algoa  Bay),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  October-November. 

Note. — 3rirms  who  desire  in  formal  ion  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  lndics-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (IS  JO).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1825).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Pacitic  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscriber  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1031).  (Free.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Produc  ts  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Centra!  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark: 
Ecuador:  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy:  Japan;  Mexico:  Netherlands  East 
Indies;  New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru:  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and 
Venezuela.  (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas: 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China:  Colombia;  Cuba:  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong: 
India:  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa:  British  West  Indies:  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  f1923>.    (PhVp  25  cento 

Shipping  to  Argentina:  Bank  Draft  Collections,  Marine  Insurance,  Packing  and  Marking  of 
.Cases  (1931).  (Free.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (192S).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Prir-c  25  rents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Suh-Contiiient  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment:  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal).  Prices,  nost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McCqll,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office.  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  S02,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building.  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obrapia  35 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil. 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe.  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territorv  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansi  ons,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian)  ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  U:\lian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cubic  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Oiftcc— Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address. 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Burildine,  Kol»e.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wti.hr.  Address  for  letters— Ana rlado*  Num.  120-bis.  Mexico  Citv.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgii  .livray,  Beursrplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhi^e  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84.  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements. 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian, 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4.  Oslo.    (Territory    includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calie  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street.  Cape 
Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika 
Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anemia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleiahinq,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith.  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  onlv — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway.  Denmark,  Sweden,  France.  Holland.  Belgium.  Germanv.  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:   Harry  A.  Scott.  Trade  Commissioner.  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seabcard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  1931. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  September  26,  1931. — In  common  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
New  Zealand  is  still  passing  through  a  difficult  period,  and  both  external  and 
internal  problems  have  arisen  which  have  occasioned  great  efforts  aimed  at 
their  solution.  There  are  many  points  upon  which  New  Zealand  can  count  as 
likely  to  assist  recovery,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who 
are  facing  the  difficulties  with  a  minimum  of  internal  dissension  and  a  large 
amount  of  co-operative  effort. 

overseas  trade 

A  summary  of  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
seven  months  ended  July,  1931,  shows  total  exports  amounting  to  £24,012,289 
against  £33,165,433  for  the  comparable  period  of  1930,  and  imports  of  £14,- 
774,556  against  £25,582,256  for  the  similar  period  of  1930.  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  by  about  £5,300,000,  and  imports  from  that  country 
decreased  by  £4,800,000.  Exports  to  Canada  decreased  from  £2,268,432  to 
£224,970,  indicating  the  virtual  suspension  of  exports  of  butter  to  the  Dominion, 
as  well  as  price  declines  in  other  commodities.  Imports  from  Canada  decreased 
from  £2,226,537  to  £828,994  in  the  seven-months  period  under  review.  The 
greatest  falling  off  was  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  tires,  though  serious 
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declines  were  noticeable  in  electrical  machinery,  hardware,  sawn  timber,  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  and  nearly  all  lines  in  which  Canada  has  gained  prominence  in 
tins  market. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  visible  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  seven-months 
period  of  1931  is  favourable  to  the  extent  of  £9,237,733,  and  was  more  favourable 
than  at  the  end  of  July,  1930,  when  the  balance  was  £7,583,177.  It  is  not  without 
question  that  these  last-mentioned  figures  are  accepted,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  over  part  of  the  1929-30  period  declared  values  for  exports  were 
not  realized  when  consignments  of  commodities  reached  the  English  market.  A 
favourable  balance  on  the  year's  trading  is  the  more  necessary  now  that  a 
policy  exists  of  tapering  off  external  borrowing,  as  the  estimated  annual  interest 
payable  abroad  on  Government  and  local  body  indebtedness  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  £9,000,000,  and  exports  must  be  provided  to  liquidate  this  sum. 

DAIRYING  INDUSTRY 

The  dairying  industry  closed  its  season  with  a  new  record  of  production 
of  both  butter  and  cheese.  The  export  year  is  taken  as  closing  on  July  31. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  total  butterfat  production,  the  former  record  output  of 
1929-30  has  been  exceeded  by  2-1  per  cent  during  1930-31,  butter  production 
exceeding  last  year's  figure  by  1-8  per  cent  and  cheese  by  2-3  per  cent.  The 
total  cheese  production  for  the  season  was  1,784,532  cwt.  (of  112  pounds).  A 
recent  decision  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of ' "  standardized  "  cheese  for  the 
ensuing  season  should  release  a  still  greater  output  of  cheese.  While  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  produce  has  increased  quantitatively ,  the  reduction  in  cash 
proceeds  is  indicated  roughly  by  the  fall  in  butter  and  cheese  prices  in  the  over- 
seas market.  In  the  last  week  of  August,  1930,  butter  was  quoted  in  London 
at  124s.  to  128s.  per  cwt.  as  against  108s.  to  110s.  per  cwt.  in  the  last  week  of 
July,  1931.  Cheese  prices  ranged  from  71s.  to  78s.  in  August,  1930,  and  60s. 
to  63s.  in  July,  1931.  Incidentally,  the  closing  prices,  especially  for  cheese,  are 
considerably  above  some  of  those  current  in  former  months  of  the  export  year. 
Because  of  the  several  increases  in  premium  on  London  funds,  the  decline  of 
prices  has  not  recently  been  as  severely  noticeable  in  payments  to  dairy  farmers, 
so  that  the  exchange  advantage  has  been  some  compensation  for  producers. 

WOOL  AND  MUTTON 

The  wool  situation  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  with  increasing  stocks  and 
declining  prices.  The  normal  carry-over  at  June  30  is  about  55,000  bales,  but 
in  1929  it  was  80,000,  increasing  in  1930  to  240,000,  worth  approximately  only 
£3,500,000  because  of  falling  prices.  The  price  decline  continued,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  280,000  bales  may  be  carried  over  this  year,  perhaps  40  per  cent 
of  a  season's  clip,  worth  on  the  year's  price  average  only  £2,674,000.  This  has 
resulted  from  a  policy  of  holding  back  for  a  rise  in  price  which  was  not.  realized 
and  has  involved  additional  loss  from  accrued  storage  costs.  It  is  therefore 
conceded  that  more  difficulties  confront  the  wool  producer  than  the  dairy  farmer, 
though  those  of  the  latter  are  by  no  means  trivial.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery 
may  be  more  rapid  in  view  of  wool  having  fallen  further  than  perhaps  most 
primary  commodities. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  increase  in  dairy  herds,  a  diminution  has  taken 
place  in  the  approximate  number  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  as  at  April  30,  1931, 
though  the  reduction  of  4-07  per  cent  still  leaves  the  number  at  a  figure  higher 
than  in  any  year  preceding  1930,  which  was  the  record  vear.  The  "number  of 
sheep  in  1929  was  29,051,382  and  in  1930,  30,841,287;  the  interim  figures  for 
1931  are  29,585,358.  It  will  be  realized  that  the  decrease  is  accounted  for  by 
the  large  increase  in  mutton  and  lamb  carcases  exported,  which  have  been 
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respectively  1,922,242  mutton  carcases  in  1929,  1,977,949  in  1930,  and  2,473,531 
in  the  twelve  months  ended  April  30,  1931;  lamb  carcases  exported  for  the 
same  periods  were  respectively  5,957,578,  6,182,930,  and  7,627,164. 

BROADCASTING  CONTROL 

For  some  years  the  fees  paid  by  owners  of  wireless  receiving  sets,  which 
amount  to  30s.  per  set,  have  been  collected  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, and  a  large  proportion  paid  to  a  private  company  operating  the  four 
main  stations  in  New  Zealand.  A  number  of  minor  stations  are  operated  by 
independent  radio  dealers,  without  financial  support  from  the  fees  collected  from 
listeners.  Advertising  of  any  kind  is  rigorously  excluded  from  all  programs 
from  either  the  Radio  Broadcasting  Company  of  New  Zealand  Limited  or  from 
independent  stations. 

A  change  of  control  is  being  considered,  as  the  franchise  of  the  broadcasting 
company  is  expiring,  but  the  method — whether  by  control  through  an  indepen- 
dent non-political  board  with  Government,  radio  dealers,  and  listeners-in  repre- 
sentation thereon,  or  direct  Government  control — has  not  yet  been  fully  decided. 
The  market  for  radio  equipment  is  still  capable  of  expansion,  though  the  number 
of  sets  in  use  is  remarkably  high  for  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
quality  of  sets  is  also  relatively  high. 

RATES  OF  INTEREST 

Realization  that  high  interest  rates  have  prevented  a  more  rapid  recovery 
has  resulted  in  the  New  Zealand  Government  setting  a  lead  in  the  reduction 
of  such  rates.  Until  recently,  New  Zealand  domestic  loans  in  the  form  of 
inscribed  stock  and  bonds  have  been  sold  over  the  counter  at  par  bearing 
interest  at  5^  per  cent.  Announcement  was  made  that  from  August  L  the  rate 
would  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  In  consequence,  local  bodies  have  been  able 
to  issue  securities  at  somewhat  similar  rates,  whereas  they  were  heretofore 
forced  to  compete  by  offering  more  than  the  Government.  The  commercial 
banks  are  understood  to  be  following  suit,  and  are  expected  to  reduce  the  rates 
payable  on  term  deposits,  as  well  as  the  rates  upon  advances.  Similar  action 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  has  been  taken  by  the  Post  Office  and  trustee  savings 
banks,  the  Public  Trustee,  building  societies  and  other  borrowing  and  lending 
institutions,  as  regards  new  transactions  in'  all  cases,  but  also  with  regard  to 
existing  mortgages  in  some  instances.  The  extension  of  the  provision  to  such 
State  undertakings  as  the  State  Advances  Department  is  very  difficult  to  accom- 
plish, as  such  concerns  work  chiefly  on  long-term  borrowings  at  already  fixed 
interest  rates,  with  a  very  narrow  margin  between  their  borrowing  and  lending 
rates. 

WAR  DEBT  MORATORIUM 

New  Zealand  owed  Great  Britain  some  £27,532,164,  chiefly  on  war  debt 
account,  which  sum  was  funded  in  1922  and  has  been  reduced  to  approximately 
£24,000,000  by  amortization  payments  of  £825,966  per  half-year.  A  partial  off- 
set to  this  liability  arose  from  the  receipts  from  reparations  payments,  being 
New  Zealand's  share  of  the  British  annuity,  amounting  to  £351,300  per  year. 

Due  to  the  proposals  of  President  Hoover  for  a  suspension  of  reparations, 
and  to  the  generous  extension  by  Great  Britain  of  the  suspension  to  New  Zea- 
land's war  debt  payments,  an  unexpected  windfall  of  £540,000  for  the  1930-31 
fiscal  year,  and  of  £680,000  for  the  1931-32  year,  accrues  to  New  Zealand  by 
reason  of  this  country  not  having  to  provide  for  the  expenditure.  The  difference 
between  the  respective  years  arises  from  some  £83,000  of  reparations  having 
already  been  received,  and  some  £790,000  on  war  debt  interest  and  sinking  fund 
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having  been  paid  out.  In  present  conditions,  the  prospective  relief  to  the  New 
Zealand  budget  is  obviously  considerable. 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Reform  of  banking  and  currency  legislation  has  been  suggested  along  the 
lines  of  a  comprehensive  report  made  by  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  of  the  Bank  of 
England:  His  recommendations  are  chiefly:  (a)  making  New  Zealand  notes 
inconvertible  in  New  Zealand  but  convertible  into  sterling  at  rates  fixed  between 
certain  limits;  (b)  formation  of  a  reserve  bank  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  stability  of  New  Zealand  currency,  with  the  monopoly  of  note  issue,  and 
power  to  hold  the  Government  account  and  banking  reserves  of  the  country 
(this  would  entail  abrogation  of  note  issue  privileges  now  held  by  the  existing 
commercial  banks,  and  the  consolidation  of  their  gold  reserves  in  the  reserve 
bank) ;  (c)  trading  banks  to  keep  minimum  reserves  of  7  per  cent  of  demand 
liabilities  and  3  per  cent  of  their  total  liabilities  with  the  reserve  bank.  This 
would  then  enable  the  existing  prohibition  of  export  of  gold  coin  from  New- 
Zealand  to  be  withdrawn. 

At  present,  trading  banks  are  required  to  hold  reserves  one-third  in  gold 
and  two-thirds  in  Government  securities  against  their  note  issues,  but  under 
continued  war  measures  legislation,  their  notes  remain  legal  tender,  and  the 
securities  held  at  present  are  fully  sufficient  to  warrant  the  doubling  of  the 
note  issue  were  trading  conditions  sufficiently  brisk  to  require  more  currency. 
Bank  notes  are  a  first  charge  on  the  assets  of  banks  of  issue. 

The  trend  of  opinion  would  appear  to  point  towards  a  somewhat  closer 
association  with  sterling,  though  any  reduction  of  the  premium  on  London  funds 
would  probably  affect  wool,  meat  and  dairy  exporters,  and  reduce  the  buoyancy 
of  Government  revenues  somewhat  more  than  it  would  relieve  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  necessary  premium  on  overseas  interest  payments.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately evident  that  no  change  in  the  banking  system  can  compensate  rapidly 
for  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  exports  or  overcome  the  relative  weight  of  fixed 
interest  charges  at  home  and  abroad,  which  have  been  proportionately  increased 
by  the  fall  in  world  price  levels. 

EFFECT   OF  DECLINE  IN   STERLING-DOLLAR  QUOTATIONS 

The  decline  from  the  gold  standard  in  England  is  likely  to  postpone  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  hasty  action  along  the  lines  of  the  establishment  of  a 
central  bank  in  New  Zealand,  at  least  until  some  clarification  of  monetary  policy 
in  England  occurs.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  decline  in  sterling-dollar  quota- 
tions has  been  to  inject  further  uncertainty  in  overseas  buying.  The  attenuated 
purchases  from  Canada  during  the  last  seven  months  show  an  ever-increasing 
tendency  to  still  further  reduction,  so  the  possible  effects  on  Canadian  exports 
to  New  Zealand  are  more  of  an  academic  than  a  practical  study,  but  the  handi- 
cap may  be  judged  when  it  is  observed  that  from  a  selling  rate  for  Canadian 
dollars  of  $4.95  to  the  pound  sterling,  the  rate  has  been  arbitrarily  hardened 
in  one  day  to  $4,  and  on  the  following  day  to  $3.50.  At  the  moment  only  con- 
version rates  are  quoted,  subject  to  adjustment  when  some  degree  of  stability 
is  reached;  purchases  are,  however,  being  made  on  a  basis  of  $4.50  to  the 
pound  sterling,  with  a  similar  undertaking  regarding  adjustment.  The  rates 
for  conversion  are  being  applied  to  maturing  drafts,  and  at  present  no  differen- 
tiation is  being  made  between  Canadian  and  United  States  dollars,  despite  the 
discount  at  which  Canadian  funds  are  ruling  in  New  York.  It  is  not  believed 
that  trading  banks  are  actually  in  a  position  to  remit  payments  in  dollars,  but 
conversion  to  London  sterling  having  been  made  at  the  coarse  rates  indicated, 
the  opportunity  is  being  awaited  of  using  the  sterling  to  buy  'dollar  exchange, 
and  it  is  believed  that  some  defmiteness  will  be  reached  before  long, 
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If  the  currency  and  exchange  crystallizes  at  some  point  where  sterling 
Canadian  and  United  States  funds  are  in  that  order,  in  relation  to  each  other, 
which  existed  in  the  post-war  years  1920-25,  it  will  leave  Canadian  funds  at  a 
premium  over  sterling,  and  at  a  discount  under  United  States  funds,  and  will 
tend  to  encourage  exports  to  the  United  States  in  preference  to  Canada,  and  to 
Canada  in  preference  to  Great  Britain;  and  to  further  discourage  imports  from 
the  United  States,  while  placing  Canadian  imports  in  a  relatively  more  advan- 
tageous position  than  those  from  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  giving 
Great  Britain  the  chief  advantage  as  a  source  of  imports  over  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  These  considerations  are  of  course  purely  from  an 
exchange  viewpoint,  and  the  incidence  of  tariffs  as  well  as  the  price  levels  in 
the  various  countries  has  a  further  and  more  weighty  bearing,  when  choice  exists 
of  exporting  to  or  importing  from  any  one  of  them.  It  is  clear  to  the  importers 
who  have  considered  the  matter  that  if  severe  alterations  in  price  level  persist, 
the  incidence  of  customs  duties  on  goods  entering  New  Zealand  will  have  to  be 
studied.  At  present,  for  duty  purposes,  English  sterling  is  taken  as  being  at  par, 
though  actually  it  is  at  about  10  per  cent  premium,  while  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  dollars  are  converted  at  $4.86  to  the  pound  under  section  121  of 
the  Customs  Act  of  New  Zealand,  1913,  as  amended. 

SHIPPING   SERVICES   TO   NORTH  AMERICA 

Announcement  was  made  recently  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
completed  negotiations  with  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand 
Limited  whereby  the  two  companies  have  formed  a  separate  organization  known 
as  the  Canadian-Australasian  Line  Limited  to  operate  the  existing  services  of 
the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line.  The  new  service  comprises  the 
two  large  passenger  vessels  Aorangi  and  Niagara  which  maintain  a  service  leav- 
ing each  twenty-eight  days  from  Vancouver  to  Honolulu,  Fiji,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney.  It  is  expected  an  improved  service  may  be  effected  in  various 
administrative  details,  and  that  even  more  interest  will  be  displayed  by  the  new 
organization  in  obtaining  passengers  and  freights,  now  that  the  full  facilities  and 
co-operation  of  the  owning  companies  are  available  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  influence.  This  service  receives  a  mail  subsidy  from  both  the  Dominions 
of  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  and  forms  an  important  link  in  the  All-Red  Route. 
The  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  Limited  also  maintain  two 
passenger  vessels  on  the  Sydney,  Wellington,  Raratonga,  Tahiti,  San  Francisco 
service,  and  this  service  likewise  receives  a  mail  subsidy,  but  only  from  the 
New  Zealand  Government.  It  alternates  with  the  Vancouver  service,  sailings 
being  every  twenty-eight  days,  so  that  there  are  sailings  from  either  V ancouver 
or  San  Francisco  every  two  weeks. 

The  Matson  Steamship  Line,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  every  three  weeks, 
used  to  pass  direct  from  Fiji  to  Sydney,  but  recently  these  vessels  have  made 
Auckland  a  port  of  call  in  each  direction.  The  introduction  of  these  United 
States  vessels,  though  they  are  very  old  ships,  has  made  competition  for  pas- 
senger traffic  more  severe  at  a  time  when  few  can  afford  to  travel.  It  is 
announced  that  early  in  1932  the  Matson  Line  will  introduce  at  least  one  modern 
ship,  and  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  quicker  passage  than  by  their  existing 
vessels. 

There  are  many  coastal  and  overseas  freight  vessels  tied  up  in  all  New 
Zealand  ports,  and  the  lack  of  freights  for  them  has  forced  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  seafaring  men  out  of  employment.  Some  vessels  have  been  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  for  use  in  Chinese  waters. 

NATIONAL   ECONOMY  COMMITTEE 

At  the  suggsstion  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Coates, 
a  committee  of  ten  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  comprising  repre- 
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sentatives  of  all  parties,  was  set  up  by  the  Government.  After  hearing  evidence 
from  economists,  bankers  and  heads  of  finance,  customs  and  other  departments 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  wool  growers,  dairy,  meat  and  other  agriculturists, 
exporters  and  importers,  it  was  proposed  to  so  examine  the  internal  situation 
as  to  be  able  to  take  whatever  remedial  steps  were  indicated.  The  committee 
practically  completed  its  sittings,  but  finality  was  not  reached,  as  before  this 
was  possible  it  was  realized  that  the  general  position  was  acute,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Government  was  made. 

Amongst  the  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  new  Government  are  further 
reduction  of  estimates,  particularly  the  cost  of  education,  the  railway  situation, 
unemployment,  and  the  adoption  or  amendment  of  the  customs  tariff  and  taxa- 
tion resolutions  which  were  brought  down  on  July  30  but  have  not  been  passed 
as  amendments  to  the  various  acts  affected.  As  is  usual,  the  proposed  duties 
contained  in  the  resolutions  of  July  30  affecting  the  customs  tariff  are  being 
collected,  and  have  been  in  effect  since  July  31. 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED  RAILWAYS 

In  addition  to  the  3,287  miles  of  State  railways  open  for  traffic  in  New  Zea- 
land, there  were  some  256  miles  under  construction  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  been  completed  and  then  handed 
over  to  the  Railways  Department  for  operation.  The  railways  have  recently, 
however,  been  placed  under  a  board  which  operates  independently,  and  its  first 
recommendation  to  the  Government  is  that  completion  of  six  lines  under  con- 
struction be  suspended  as  the  expenditure  is  not  justified  by  the  estimated 
revenue.  The  capital  expenditure  on  the  lines  in  question  has  been  £7,041,762, 
and  further  outlay  to  complete  them  would  be  £5,921,924,  or  with  rolling  stock 
substantially  over  £6,000,000.  The  lines  reported  upon  would  average  £39,705 
capital  cost  per  mile  to  construct,  as  against  an  average  of  £16,838  per  mile 
capital  cost  on  all  lines  open.  There  remain  two  lines  upon  which  an  adverse 
report  has  not  been  submitted,  and  in  these  cases  construction  to  completion 
may  be  intended.  The  estimated  relief  to  Government  finance  by  avoiding  the 
additional  capital  expenditure  and  further  operating  losses  is  obviously  con- 
siderable. Confirmation  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Railway  Board  must 
receive  Parliamentary  sanction.  A  further  move  towards  competing  with  road- 
borne  traffic  is  the  announcement  of  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  railway  passenger  fares, 
effective  almost  at  once. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  AND  SPECIAL  TAXATION 

In  order  to  cope  with  existing  unemployment,  several  schemes  have  been 
tried,  working  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  municipal  and  similar  authorities. 
Funds  are  derived  for  carrying  on  these  schemes  by  a  wages-and-salaries  stamp 
tax  of  Id.  in  6s.  8d.  (1J  per  cent)  levied  on  the  wages  of  all  persons,  male  and 
female,  with  the  sole  exemption  of  domestic  servants.  Extension  of  this  tax 
to  all  income  other  than  salaries  and  wages  is  accomplished  by  a  tax  of  3d.  in 
the  pound  on  two-thirds  of  all  such  other  individual  income  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1931.  A  flat  levy  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  annum  is  also  made  on  males 
between  certain  ages. 

The  Consolidated  Fund  is  to  supplement  these  taxes  with  an  amount  equal 
to  that  collected.  Proceeds  of  the  taxes  for  a  year  are  estimated  at  £1,057,000, 
which,  together  with  arrears  of  previous  levy,  and  a  subsidy  from  Consolidated 
Fund,  will  provide  an  estimated  sum  of  £2,185,000  for  relief.  The  operation 
of  some  of  the  taxes  is  limited  at  present  to  one  year. 

It  is  announced  that  collections  from  the  stamp  tax  on  wages  and  similar 
unemployment  levies  has  exceeded  estimates  on  the  first  month  of  operation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  film-hire  tax   (under  which  "  talkie "  films  are 
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assessed),  the  general  trend  of  tax  receipts  has  been  downwards.  For  instance, 
excluding  unemployment  and  film-hire  tax,  receipts  for  the  year  1930-31  have 
declined  by  £915,431,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  accounted  for  by  a  decline  in 
yield  of  various  taxation  on  motor  vehicles.  However,  the  total  yield  of  taxes 
(£18,878,285)  is  still  higher  than  in  any  of  the  eight  years  between  1920-21 
and  1929-30,  and  is  £12  12s.  Id.  per  head— a  recession  from  the  1929-30  figure  of 
£13  3s.  7d. 

NATIONAL  BUDGET 

The  budget  introduced  in  Parliament  on  July  30  confirms  the  closing  of 
the  financial  year  on  March  31,  1931,  with  a  deficit  of  £1,639,000.  Falling  off 
in  revenue  as  against  estimates  occurred  chiefly  in  customs  (£924,024),  interest 
on  railway  capital  (£695,000),  stamp  and  death  duties  (£392,665),  interest  on 
public  debt  redemption  fund  (£126,107),  and  land  tax  (£94,383),  and  when 
offset  by  certain  revenue  increases,  the  net  shortage  was  £2,051,069.  Total 
revenue  amounted  to  £23,068,931,  and  expenditure  to  £24,708,042,  the  latter 
figure  having  been  reduced  under  previous  estimates  by  £289,067  through 
measures  of  economy  and  by  the  low  rates  ruling  for  treasury  bills  on  London. 

The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  debt  charges,  £10,952,505,  which,  how- 
ever, includes  over  £1,600,000  for  debt  repayment.  Social  services  cost  over 
£7,500,000,  including  education  (£3,350,000),  pensions  and  family  allowances 
(£3,025,000),  and  health  and  hospitals  (£1,219,000). 

The  net  increase  in  the  public  debt  was  £8,650,000,  bringing  that  item  up 
to  £276,033,000,  of  which  £154,546,000  is  domiciled  in  London,  £117,311,000  in 
New  Zealand,  and  £4,175,000  in  Australia. 

Plans  already  in  effect,  such  as  economies  in  expenditure,  salaries,  suspen- 
sion of  funded  debt  payments  following  upon  President  Hoover's  offer,  and 
realization  of  the  remaining  balance  of  the  Reserve  Fund,  will  provide 
£5,056,000  in  relief  of  the  1931-32  budget,  leaving  £1,800,000  to  be  provided  by 
additional  taxation.  Of  the  sum  required  to  balance  the  budget,  additional 
income  tax  is  expected  to  yield  £730,000.  Customs  and  excise  revenue  is 
expected  to  be  increased  by  new  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  silk  and  artificial  silk, 
apparel,  hosiery,  chinaware,  floor  coverings  and  other  items,  as  well  as  reim- 
position  of  a  primage,  so  as  to  yield  £910,000  more  than  would  have  been  received 
had  taxation  at  the  former  rates  been  in  force.  Additional  taxes  on  beer  are 
estimated  to  increase  revenue  by  £150,000,  and  further  increase  is  also  made  in 
taxation  on  tobacco.  Many  of  the  new  provisions  are  at  present  intended  to 
be  operative  only  for  a  limited  period,  concluding  on  December  31,  1932,  when 
the  rates  are  to  revert  to  those  in  force  previous  to  July  30,  1931. 

It  has  been  decided  to  ask  Parliament  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wheat  by 
Is.  Id.  per  bushel,  and  that  on  flour  by  £2  8s.  per  ton,  the  changes  not  to  be 
operative  until  the  close  of  the  present  harvest — i.e.,  after  February  29,  1932 — 
and  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  a  "sliding  scale  "  duty  is  also  embodied  in 
the  resolutions. 

GENERAL  TRADE 

Despite  the  relief  which  wage  reductions  were  expected  to  afford  to  busi- 
ness and  industrial  undertakings,  there  have  been  a  number  of  other  factors 
operating  which  have  militated  against  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade.  The 
balance  sheets  of  trading  concerns  almost  uniformly  show  a  reduction  in  profit, 
and  in  many  cases  severe  losses. 

Almost  all  undertakings — banks,  breweries,  departmental  stores,  loan  and 
mortgage  companies,  live  stock  and  station  agents — have  curtailed  dividends, 
and  made  provision  for  loss  that  the  slump  in  land  values  and  commodity  prices 
has  brought  in  its  train.  Some  of  the  firms  have  met  more  severe  trouble,  and 
have  reorganized  or  gone  into  liquidation,  among  them  pioneer  firms  whose 
names  have  been  household  words  in  their  particular  lines.    Building  and  con- 
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struction  arc  at  a  standstill,  thus  reducing  the  employment  in  allied  supply 
lines. 

Banking  statistics  show  a  shrinkage  in  deposits  of  5-4  per  cent  in  July, 
1931,  compared  with  July,  1930,  while  the  volume  of  advances  shows  no  con- 
traction, being  93-91  per  cent  of  deposits  on  August  17,  1931. 

The  proportion  of  customers'  funds  on  fixed  deposit  is  still  increasing,  and 
the  ratio  of  free  to  fixed  deposits  now  stands  at  51-70  per  cent  for  July,  as 
against  53-96  for  June;  69-58  for  July,  1930;  and  83-10  for  July,  1928— a 
year  of  prosperity.  Hopes  are  expressed  that  the  changes  in  Great  Britain  will 
bring  about  better  times  in  New  Zealand,  and  thus  turn  the  flow  of  money 
from  investment  on  fixed  deposit  with  banks  to  outside  commercial  channels. 

In  general,  the  bright  aspects  are  the  increases  in  production  that  have  been 
effected^  in  quantity  and  quality  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  goods  for  export, 
and  the  depression  is  a  reflection  of  the  low  prices  being  realized  for  these 
goods,  which  form  the  sole  basis  of  prosperity  and  active  industry  in  New 
Zealand.  In  many  lines  prices  are  believed  to  be  at  their  lowest,  and  are 
unremunerative  to  the  producer,  so  that  any  change  is  likely  to  be  towards 
higher  prices  and  a  readjustment  towards  the  former  and  better  conditions 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago. 

EFFECT  OF  DEPRECIATION  OF  STERLING  ON  NEW  ZEALAND 

IMPORT  TRADE 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  3,  1931. — When  cabled  advice  to  New  Zealand 
announced  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain,  a  certain  degree 
of  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  trade  circles,  because  of  the  increase  in  turnover 
which  has  been  registered  by  many  business  houses.  This  satisfaction  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  the  withdrawal  from  abroad  of  practically  all  shippers' 
current  quotations  for  imported  commodities,  and  it  is  considered  unlikely  that 
these  will  be  reinstated  generally  until  the  exchange  situation  stabilizes.  The 
few  quotations  which  have  since  been  received  have  been  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  of  origin. 

Overseas  buying  has  virtually  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  majority  of 
merchants  are  awaiting  developments.  Recent  arrivals  of  cargo  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  exchange  rates,  except  when  goods  are  of  United  Kingdom 
origin,  and  when  covering  drafts  are  in  sterling.  Sterling  exchange  is  still  being 
sold  in  New  Zealand  at '  11£  per  cent  premium  for  sight  drafts  (including 
interest),  but  since  practically  all  exchange  transactions  are  effected  through 
London,  and  foreign  currencies  are  quoted  on  a  sterling  basis,  the  nominal  con- 
version rate  for  dollar  drafts  of  $3.50  to  the  pound  sterling  is  practically  equiva- 
lent to  placing  New  Zealand  pounds  at  a  further  discount  of  25  per  cent  com- 
pared with  their  purchasing  value  ten  days  previously. 

A  favourable  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the  claim  to  attention  which  sources 
of  supply  within  the  Empire  are  receiving,  especially  those  Empire  countries 
from  which  it  is  now  more  advantageous  to  buy  than  many  foreign  countries. 
The  rapidity  with  which  certain  foreign  countries,  formerly  looked  to  as  sources 
of  supply,  have  themselves  deviated  from  the  gold  standard  is,  however,  likely 
to  upset  some  of  the  overwhelming  advantages  to  inter-Empire  trade  that  might 
otherwise  have  arisen. 

Canadian  and  United  States  dollars  not  being  differentiated  between  in 
conversion  rate  for  selling  cover  for  maturing  bills,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
full  effect  will  be  given  to  the  ruling  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York 
when  adjustment  is  made,  presumably  before  the  departure  of  the  mail  vessel  to 
the  Pacific  coast  on  October  6.  This  will  materially  assist  firms  obligated  to  pay 
Canadian  funds,  and  place  representatives  of  Canadian  exporters  in  a  some- 
what better  situation  for  selling  additional  goods. 
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While  the  normal  selling  rate  for  dollars  is  $3.50  to  the  pound  sterling,  the 
buying  rates  are  being  quoted  as  unfavourably  as  $4.95  for  Canadian,  down  to 
$4.50,  all  rates  subject  to  adjustment,  and  consequently  exporters  are  as  much 
in  need  of  definite  advice  as  are  importers. 

Some  time  before  Great  Britain  abandoned  the  gold  standard,  a  rumour 
circulated  in  New  Zealand  to  the  effect  that  exchange  on  Great  Britain  was 
about  to  be  drastically  advanced  in  cost,  and  many  firms  took  steps  to  provide 
themselves  with  whatever  available  funds  were  offering  in  overseas  markets, 
with  the  intention  of  forestalling  the  increase.  However,  the  banking  com- 
munity definitely  denied  any  intention  of  increasing  the  exchange  rate  on 
London,  and  the  demand  for  credit  eased  somewhat,  merchants  preferring  prob- 
ably to  take  this  risk  rather  than  have  idle  funds  overseas.  Those  firms  who 
acted  promptly  on  the  rumour  and  made  transfers  to  Canada  or  the  United 
States  have  placed  themselves  in  a  relatively  comfortable  position  in  view  of 
present  exchange  conditions,  while  those  who  made  transfers  to  London  are  no 
worse  off  than  before. 

Some  merchants  were  considering  themselves  overstocked  with  certain  lines 
of  imported  goods,  but  the  prospective  appreciation  in  value  of  these  stocks 
has  encouraged  local  buying,  before  a  drastic  increase  in  price  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  high  replacement  costs.  In  contrast,  those  firms  who  have  outstanding 
commitments,  whether  represented  by  shipments  afloat  or  term  drafts  matur- 
ing, drawn  in  currency  other  than  sterling,  are  in  an  awkward  position,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  they  have  already  sold  the  relative  goods  in  local  money, 
and  have  to  provide  funds  for  payments  abroad  at  the  advanced  premium. 

Major  lines  affected  are  basic  slag,  fertilizers,  iron  and  steel,  hardware, 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  tobacco;  if  the  uncertainty  continues  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  many  grocery  and  provision  lines  by  Christmas 
time. 

FINANCING  OF   SHIPMENTS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

Several  requests  have  been  received  from  New  Zealand  representatives  of 
Canadian  exporters  as  to  what  advice  they  should  tender  their  principals 
regarding  the  financing  of  outstanding  commitments  and  future  business.  The 
chief  proposals  discussed  were: — 

(a)  Allowance  by  Canadian  exporters  of  a  special  discount  to  offset 
exchange  to  some  degree. 

(b)  Obtaining  quotations  from  Canada,  on  a  basis  of  English  sterling. 

(c)  Obtaining  quotations  from  Canada  in  Canadian  dollars,  drafts  to  be 
paid  at  an  arbitrary  rate  of  exchange  to  English  sterling,  differences 
for  account  of  drawee. 

(d)  Recommending  to  Canadian  principals  that  proceeds  of  pavments  be 
converted  either  at  ruling  rates  or  at  arbitrary  rates  and  then  held  on 
fixed  deposit  for  3-,  6-,  12-,  or  24-month  periods  at  interest,  in  one  of 
the  commercial  banks  operating  in  New  Zealand,  pending  some  degree  of 
stability  in  rates,  or  more  advantageous  rates  that  may  exist  in  the 
near  future. 

Practically  all  these  methods  have  been  adopted  at  different  times,  and  in 
some  types  of  business  are  now  in  existence.  For  example,  Californian  dried 
fruits  and  canned  goods  have  been  quoted  for  some  considerable  time  as  out- 
lined in  paragraph  (c)  above. 

:  There  are  considerations  for  and  against  any  of  these  proposals,  and  limita- 
tions to  all  of  them  arising  from  the  ability  or  otherwise  of  the  Canadian  ship- 
per to  finance  in  these  ways  over  an  extended  period. 

The  first  adverse  consideration  where  the  risk  is  not  strictly  limited  in 
term  or  amount  is  that  it  is  scarcely  the  function  of  Canadian  exporters  to 
expose  themselves  to  perhaps  long-term  risks  of  further  depreciation,  and  that 
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individual  transactions  should  be  finalized  as  rapidly  as  possible,  thus  releasing 
funds  for  new  transactions.  Against  this  may  be  quoted  the  handsome  profits 
which  were  reaped  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  by  Canadian  firms  export- 
ing bo  Great  Britain  in  1920-23,  when  sterling  left  on  deposit  there  advanced 
rapidly  in  value,  and  thus  more  than  justified  their  faith  in  sterling.  The 
opposite  experience  befell  those  who  in  the  same  period  took  the  long  view  that 
franca  and  marks  would  resume  their  pre-war  values.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  any  decision  along  the  lines  of  depositing  proceeds  for  more  favourable 
times  must  perforce  be  made  by  the  interests  chiefly  concerned — namely  the 
Canadian  exporter  and  his  banker. 

The  whole  position  is  extremely  confusing  to  the  average  merchant  here, 
and  traders  lack  facilities  for  quick  valuation  of  foreign  currency  quotations 
(including  dollars)  into  the  units  in  which  domestic  transactions  must  be  quoted, 
namely,  New  Zealand  funds  or  English  sterling,  and  with  the  latter  all  buyers 
arc  thoroughly  conversant.  The  astute  merchant  will  purchase  his  requirements 
in  the  country  where  he  is  able  to  obtain  exchange  and  firm  prices,  after  weigh- 
ing the  effect  of  existing  tariffs  and  exchanges  as  applicable  to  alternative 
sources  of  supply.  The  advantage  of  familiarity  with  sterling  is,  however,  a 
powerful  one  as  regards  future  trade. 

No  symptoms  of  weakness  seem  to  have  developed  in  the  internal  position 
as  a  result  of  sterling  depreciation,  but  the  close  manner  in  which  New  Zealand 
is  connected  financially,  sentimentally,  and  in  trade  with  Great  Britain  causes 
conditions  in  New  Zealand  to  reflect  very  rapidly  any  change  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  the  Mother  Country. 

There  is  no  information  yet  available  as  to  whether  or  not  banks  are  in  a 
position  to  remit  dollars  in  payment  of  maturing  bills,  though  before  the  crisis 
all  banks  in  New  Zealand  appeared  to  be  able  to  provide  for  customers'  legiti- 
mate needs,  and  recourse  to  non-banking  sources  of  overseas  funds  appeared  to 
be  quite  unusual.  A  few  days  will  probably  show  whether  the  same  degree  of 
ease  and  confidence  will  mark  future  trading  transactions  of  Canadian  firms 
in  New  Zealand,  but  whatever  expedients  the  stringency  may  bring  about,  the 
high  commercial  morality  of  the  vast  majority  of  New  Zealand  firms  will  remain 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  bitter  experiences  which  have  occasionally  marred 
dealings  in  other  markets. 


The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  wTriting  under  date  of 
October  5,  states  that  a  more  stable  position  in  exchange  quotations  has  been 
reached  in  New  Zealand.  The  following  are  rates  quoted  by  the  banks  on  two 
successive  days,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  due  weight  has  been  given  to  the 
position  of  Canadian  funds  in  New  York,  thus  alleviating  to  some  degree  the 
hardship  of  paying  Canadian  dollar  drafts  at  $3.50  to  the  pound  sterling,  the 
arbitrary  rate  previously  existing.  Also  the  split  between  buying  and  selling 
rates  is  20  points  compared  with  3  points,  prior  to  Great  Britain  leaving  the 
gold  standard. 


It  should  be  observed  that  these  quotations  are  for  pound  sterling,  and  that 
the  existing  discount  upon  New  Zealand  funds  compared  with  sterling  must  be 
allowed  for  in  all  calculations. 

Opinions  are  expressed  that  opportunities  for  doing  business  with  Canada 
will  be  re-established  within  a  very  short  time  if  these  rates  continue,  and 
reports  are  that  the  banks  are  opening  credits  in  dollars  to  a  moderate  extent, 
so  that  conditions  are  now  not  far  from  normal. 


New  Zealand  Quotations  of  Dollar  Exchange 


October  3    October  5 


Canadian  funds,  selling  . .  . 
Canadian  funds,  buying  . .  . 
United  States  funds,  selling 
United  States  funds,  buying 


$4  30  $4  24 

4  50  4  44 

3  82  3  76 

4  02  3  96 
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MARKET  FOR  CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  MEATS  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  EAST 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  3,  1931. — Detailed  statistical  information  is  lacking  for 
most  of  the  products  coming  under  the  scope  of  this  subject.  Those  figures  that 
are  given  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  are  incomplete, 
and  figures  for  Siam  are  entirely  lacking  except  under  a  group  heading. 

Canned  Meats 

Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  of  canned  meats  of  all  kinds,  with  which 
are  included  canned  bacon  and  sausages,  during  1928,  1929,  and  into  Java  alone 
during  1930,  were  as  follows: — 

Netherlands  East  Indies  J ava  Only 


Country  of  Origin 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Kilos 

Guilders 

Kilos 

Guilders 

Kilos 

Guilders 

Holland  

1,207,920 

1,230.453 

1,249,734 

1,327,189 

835,698 

881,145 

South  America  . . 

639,422 

409,434 

737,131 

474,184 

435,153 

281,347 

United   States    . . 

357,803 

256,329 

411,183 

291,727 

38,267 

51,179 

165,703 

122,021 

81.250 

53,849 

12,837 

9,382 

60,176 

•  82.163 

18,692 

55,117 

11,181 

32.046 

41,410 

40,281 

38,944 

36,046 

40,410 

35,130 

33.280 

37,857 

40,184 

47,723 

22,548 

23,582 

Great  Britain   . . 

25,377 

26.531 

29,552 

30,334 

9,434 

9,363 

Other  countries..  .. 

239,951 

593,332 

223,964 

179,720 

11,140 

12,834 

Total  

2,771,049 

2,398,401 

2,830,634 

2,495,889 

1,416,668 

1,336,908 

Values  Canadian 

$959,360 

$998,356 

$534,763 

One  guild 

er  or  florin 

=40  cents 

Canadian. 

Figures  for  1930  are  available  for  Java  only,  but  these  indicate  a  drop  of 
approximately  $67,000  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  same  country  in 
1929.  Chief  among  the  countries  included  in  the  title  "  other  countries"  is 
Singapore,  which  accounts  for  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  (Canadian)  worth 
of  the  imports  per  annum.  Since  Singapore  is  a  transhipment  port,  it  is  not 
shown  above  as  a  source  of  supply.  "  Other  countries "  also  include  Italy, 
Mexico,  and  Belgium,  quantities  from  all  of  which  are  unimportant.  Canada 
does  not  appear  as  a  source  of  supply. 

Imports  of  canned  meats  into  British  Malaya  during  1928,  1929,  and  1930 
were  as  follows: — 

1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin  Tons     Straits  $     Tons     Straits  $    Tons     Straits  $ 


72 

105,416 

111 

152,164 

100 

133,525 

44 

37,078 

46 

51,319 

21 

27,889 

Holland  

10 

14,386 

29 

33,434 

17 

30,552 

70 

56,285 

78 

58,160 

40 

26,789 

185 

120,637 

17 

18,918 

12 

15,438 

34 

37,076 

59 

46,705 

29 

15,748 

55 

34,757 

44 

25,416 

7 

3,575 

130 

1 

216 

13 

19,838 

11 

18,206 

12 

14,355 

Total  

483 

425,603 

395 

404,322 

239 

268,087 

Values  Canadian  dollars.. 

$238,338 

$226,420 

$150,129 

One  Straits  dollar  =  56  cents  Canadian. 


Under  the  heading  "  other  countries  n  are  included  Hongkong,  which  is 
chiefly  a  transhipment  port,  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
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COMPETITION  AND  VARIETIES  ON  MARKET 

[Note. — Price  quotations  in  Canadian  currency] 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  statistics  that  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
Holland  is  by  far  the  largest  supplier.  British  Malayan  statistics,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  Great  Britain  as  the  chief  source.  This  fact  is  significant  of  the 
national  tastes  existing  in  the  two  countries.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  being 
Dutch,  show  a  strong  preference  for  articles,  particularly  foodstuffs,  of  Dutch 
manufacture.  Similarly  in  British  Malaya,  where  the  European  population  is 
largely  of  British  origin,  British  methods  of  processing  and  packing  are  more 
in  favour. 

The  most  important  item  of  canned  meats  sold  for  European  consumption 
in  this  market  is  ham,  and  with  regard  to  it  a  very  interesting  change  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  decade.  At  one  time  this  article  was  packed  in  tins  of 
from  a  quarter  to  one  pound  (one-eighth  to  one  kilo  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies)  in  weight.  Most  of  this  was  sliced  and  ready  to  use.  With  the  coming 
of  mechanical  meat  slicers,  and  later  of  compact  electrical  refrigerators,  this 
packing  has  had  to  be  changed.  To-day  most  of  the  ham  is  packed  in  large 
containers  and  is  sliced,  as  required,  by  the  storekeeper.  In  this  way  very 
small  quantities  can  be  purchased.  In  Netherlands  India  this  canned,  ready- 
cooked  ham  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  smoked  ham  for  household 
consumption  among  the  Dutch.  In  British  Malaya  the  demand  for  canned  ham 
has  increased,  but  there  still  remains  a  good  sale  for  the  smoked  ham. 

This  change  from  small  to  larger  packages  is  also  true,  although  to  a  lesser 
degree,  in  the  case  of  sausages  and  other  ready-cooked  meats.  It  is  only  in 
up-country  places  where  the  sale  is  smaller,  and  where  consequently  slicers 
are  not  required,  and  in  the  cities  for  lines  that  have  a  small  turnover,  that  the 
small  package  is  still  used. 

One  brand  of  canned  boneless  cooked  ham  packed  in  Holland  is  popular,  and 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  particularly  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly.  It  is 
an  excellent  product,  and  is  sold  in  the  following  sizes  and  at  the  approximate 
prices  indicated: — 

J-kilo  tin  (a  round  flat  tin  containing  sliced  ham)  ....  22  cents 

Unsliced  ham  in  1-kilo  tins,  100  to  the  case   $44  per  case 

Unsliced  ham  in  2-kilo  tins,  50  to  the  case   $42  per  case 

Whole  shoulder  hams  in  tins  of  3  kilos   64  cents  per  kilo 

Whole  hams  in  tins  of  6  kilos   72  cents  per  kilo 

The  above  prices  are  c.i.f.  Middle  East  main  ports. 

Next  in  importance  is  smoked  beef  in  tins  of  about  3  kilos,  quoted  at  $1.25 
per  kilo  c.i.f.  Due  to  its  higher  price,  the  sale  of  this  product  is  smaller.  Canned 
ox  tongue  is  sold  in  small  quantities  in  1-J-kilo  tins  at  a  price  of  $1 .30  per  kilo 
c.i.f.  Besides  these  three,  there  is  a  small  market  for  minced  veal,  minced  pork, 
and  minced  beef,  as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  tinned  sausages  such  as  bologna, 
black  pudding,  and  liverwurst.  These  are  sold  in  smaller  tins  of  from  £  to  ^ 
kilo  for  household  use  and  i  to  1  kilo  for  hotels. 

Most  of  the  imported  bacon  sold  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  comes  in 
tins  and  is  packed  by  the  same  large  Dutch  company.  It  comes  in  two  quali- 
ties packed  in  5-kilo  tins  containing  from  five  to  six  pieces,  and  is  quoted  c.i.f. 
at  $2.50  per  tin  for  the  lower  grade  and  at  $4.25  for  the  first  quality.  An 
American  packing  house  sells  a  good-quality  sliced  bacon  packed  in  ^-pound 
glass  jars,  but  this  is  too  expensive  and  appeals  only  to  a  limited  section  of  the 
small  American  community.  The  grocery  stores  in  the  cities  can  sell  the  very 
smallest  quantities  desired  by  a  customer,  and  there  is  no  object  in  buying  the 
-|-pound  jar.  In  British  Malaya  the  situation  is  quite  different ;  the  quantity 
of  canned  bacon  consumed  is  small. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  next  in  importance  among  the  countries  of  origin 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  ranking  well  up  in  British  Malayan  statis- 
tics, are  the  United  States  and  South  American  countries.    From  these  sources 
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comes  a  large  quantity  of  cooked  corned  beef  which  is  consumed  largely  by  the 
Chinese  coolie  classes  and  the  natives.  The  latter  are  largely  Mohammedan 
in  religion,  and  this  beef  product  fits  in  very  well  with  their  rice  diet  as  a 
variation  from  the  many  kinds  of  fish.  Packed  as  it  is  in  small  tins,  it  is  within 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  lower  classes  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
great  falling  off  in  the  imports  into  British  Malaya  from  both  the  United  States 
and  the  South  American  republics,  as  shown  in  the  statistics  for  1930,  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  shrinkage  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  native  populations 
during  the  present  depression.  They  can  no  longer  afford  even  this  very  cheap 
variety  of  imported  food  and  are  forced  to  limit  their  diet  to  rice  and  other 
local  produce.  In  Netherlands  India  imports  from  the  United  States  fell  off 
in  1930  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  those  from  South  America  increased 
slightly.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  South  American  pack  is  lower  in  price. 
A  well-known  American  brand  is  the  standard  of  quality.  It  is  packed  in 
12-ounce  tins,  forty-eight  to  the  case,  and  is  quoted  at  about  $8  per  case  c.i.f. 
A  lower  quality  quoted  at  $5  comes  from  Australia,  but  it  has  a  much  smaller 
sale. 

QUALITIES 

Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  the  canned  meats  sold  in  this  part  of 
the  world  is  quite  high.  The  hams,  bacon,  and  other  products  must  be  lean  and 
the  meat  of  good  colour  and  texture.  The  corned  beef  is,  of  course,  similar  to 
that  which  is  sold  universally. 

PACKING 

Information  as  to  packing  has  been  already  included  with  the  price  quota- 
tions given  previously.  The  only  additional  point  that  need  be  stressed  is  that 
for  these  tropical  markets  the  tins  must  be  extra  heavy  to  prevent  them  from 
being  easily  punctured,  and  the  packing  cases  must  be  sturdy  enough  to  with- 
stand the  rough  treatment  of  native  steveodores. 

LABELLING 

With  the  change  of  the  trade  in  certain  lines  from  small  packages  to  larger 
containers,  which  has  been  discussed  previously,  labelling  is  not  such  an  impor- 
tant sales  point  since  the  ultimate  consumer  seldom  sees  the  container.  So  long 
therefore  as  the  label  is  of  a  distinct  colour  or  design,  and  is  easily  recognized 
by  the  Chinese  storekeeper,  no  other  requirements  need  be  fulfilled.  For  small 
packages,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  corned  beef  and  other  articles  for 
the  native  trade,  labelling  is  distinctly  important  and  must  be  colourful  and 
have  a  strong  appeal  to  the  eye. 

Dried,  Smoked,  Pickled,  and  Salted  Meats 

Imports  of  dried  and  smoked  meats  into  Netherlands  India  are  under  a 
heading  which  reads  as  follows:  "  Meat  and  fowl,  dried,  smoked,  or  fried,  n.o.p. 
as  well  as  smoked  bacon  and  dried  or  smoked  sausage — packed  loose.1'  These 
imports,  with  main  countries  of  origin  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1928 
and  1929  and  Java  only  for  1930,  were  as  follows: — 


Netherlands  East  Indies  Java  Only 

Country  of  Origin  192S  1929  1930 


Kilos 

Guilders 

Kilos 

Guilders 

Kilos 

Guilders 

  7^,838 

82,698 

87,910 

94,758 

73,726 

82,717 

Holland  

  40.812 

77,840 

68.700 

109,493 

58,296 

85.172 

  29,000 

33,650 

54.426 

62.239 

46,533 

51.415 

  33,985 

35,323 

28,030 

28.789 

26,544 

26.247 

  7,818 

8,778 

7,807 

9,434 

2,663 

3,182 

United  States  .  . 

  2,559 

2.J  99 

  82,610 

104,505 

106.873 

134,524 

2,262 

7,209 

Total  

  278,613 

344,993 

353,340 

439,237 

211,024 

255,982 

Values  Canadian 

dollars. 

$137,997 

$175,695 

$102,393 

36340—3 
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COMPETITION  AND  VARIETIES  ON  MARKET 
[Note. — Price  quotations  in  Canadian  currency] 

There  is  a  prohibition  on  the  import  of  dried  meats  from  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia.  Most  of  the  imports  credited  to  China  and  Hongkong  consist  of 
such  products  as  dried  beef,  smoked  sausage,  and  other  smoked  meats. 

Imports  of  smoked  hams  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  1929  and 
into  Java  only  for  1930  were  as  follows: — 


Netherlands  East  Indies         Java  only 
1929  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

Kilos 

Guilders 

Kilos 

Guilders 

,  472,934 

538,278 

334,199 

384,366 

103,178 

123,309 

63,618 

72,711 

Holland..  

158,290 

242,707 

118,456 

193,213 

14,943 

19,954 

3,982 

4,285 

4,076 

6,934 

1,645 

2,499 

Total  

753,421 

931,184 

521,900 

657,074 

Values  in  Canadian  dollars  . 

$372,473 

$262,829 

Imports  of  hams  and  bacon  into  British  Malaya  were  as  follows: — 

1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin                Tons  Straits  $  Tons  Straits  $  Tons     Straits  $ 

Australia                                          145  246,673  135  219,169  137  210,326 

United  Kingdom                              176  281,774  183  292,664  136  203,763 

China                                                 40  48,749  53  58,687  46  36.352 

Hongkong                                         22  27,448  22  24,772  13  11,345 

Holland                                              6  10,715  4  7,190  6  10,501 

United  States                                      1  2,601  2  2,S90  2  4,160 

Canada   299  ...  258   

Other  countries                                   1  2,147  . . .  1,264  5  3,029 

Total   391       620,606       399       606,894       345  482,476 

Values  Canadian  dollars. .  ..  $347,539  $339,861  $270,187 

Hams  and  bacon  constitute  the  most  important  items  of  cured  and  smoked 
meats  imported  into  these  countries.  A  full  report  on  the  market  for  hams  in 
this  territory  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1443,  dated 
September  26,  1931.  Interested  exporters  are  referred  to  that  issue  for  further 
details  on  this  subject.  Copies  are  available  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Generally  speaking,  hotels,  clubs,  and  Chinese  restaurants  constitute  the 
biggest  market  for  hams  m  these  countries.  As  mentioned  previously,  sales  of 
tinned  hams  are  increasing  because  of  the  convenient  quantities  that  can  be 
purchased.  The  natives  cannot  eat  it  for  religious  reasons  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  beyond  their  purchasing  power.  Nevertheless  there  is  an  open- 
ing for  Canadian  hams  in  both  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya 
provided  the  right  cure  and  pack  can  be  offered  at  a  competitive  price.  Cur- 
rent prices  are  from  28  to  33  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  One  brand  from  Australia 
enjoys  the  bulk  of  the  trade  and  is  the  standard  of  quality.  Only  high-grade 
hams  need  be  offered  for  this  market. 

Under  the  canned  meat  section  of  this  report  the  market  for  bacon  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  strong  preference  for  canned  bacon  which 
obtains  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  has  been  indicated.  It  is  variously 
estimated  by  importers  that  from  75  to  as  high  as  95  per  cent  of  the  imported 
bacon  consumed  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  in  tins.  This  bacon  is  very 
lightly  cured  and  smoked,  and  is  packed  with  fine  salt  in  the  hermetically  sealed 
tins.  Whereas  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  it  is  to  the  English  taste  slightly  salty, 
and  to  cater  to  this  taste  there  is  a  small  import  from  England  of  good-quality 
medium  back  bacon  and  from  Australia  of  side  bacon.  The  Australian  side 
bacon  is  slightly  cheaper  than  the  canned  variety  and  is  therefore  sold  to  the 
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Chinese  restaurants.  The  current  price  for  bacon  in  tins  is  from  about  25  to  30 
cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  The  same  Australian  firm  selling  hams  also  sell  bacon  on 
these  markets.  The  packing  is  similar  to  that  for  ham  shipments  and  the  price 
is  about  23  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Australian  sides  average  in  weight  about  6 
pounds  each.  The  English  back  bacon  is  quoted  at  35  cents  c.i.f.  In  British 
Malaya  there  is,  as  mentioned  previously,  a  very  small  sale  for  canned  bacon. 
As  the  statistics  given  above  indicate,  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  English-style 
hams  and  bacon. 

Very  small  Quantities  of  pickled  and  salted  meats  are  imported  into  Nether- 
lands India,  and  Australia  is  credited  in  the  statistics  hereunder  with  the  bulk. 
This  consists  chiefly  of  salted  beef  for  the  Chinese  trade.  It  comes  in  barrels 
of  about  75  and  125  pounds  net  and  is  quoted  c.i.f.  at  about  7  cents  per  pound. 
These  imports  are  under  the  heading  "  Meat  and  bacon,  salted  or  in  pickle — 
packed  loose  ''  and  are  as  follows: — 

Netherlands  East  Indies  Java  only 

Country  of  Origin                     192S  1929  1930 

Kilos     Guilders  Kilos     Guilders  Kilos  Guilders 

Australia                                  33,755       16,957  24.974       12.142  24,983  12,810 

Singapore                                    2,169         2,849  1,611  2,138     

United  States     1,541        2,035  4,286  2,217 

Holland     2,219  1,135     

Great  Britain   2.410  1,287         

Other  countries                           4,847         1,563  3,325         1,123  10  10 

Total   43.181       24,656       33.670       18.573       29,279  15,037 

Values  Canadian  dollars  $9,862  $7,429  $6,015 

No  record  is  kept  of  imports  of  these  classes  ©f  meat  into  British  Malaya, 
but  in  any  case  they  are  very  small. 

METHODS  OF  SELLING 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  the  market  for  canned  meat  products  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  two  large  Dutch  companies,  one  of  which  has 
an  office  in  the  city  of  Batavia,  Java.  This  company  sells  as  a  subsidiary  line 
most  of  the  slicing  machines  which  are  at  present  being  used  by  the  small 
Chinese  storekeepers.  These  machines  are  sold  on  most  elastic  terms  of  credit 
and  an  unconditional  guarantee  is  given,  the  only  requirement  being  that  the 
storekeeper  will  purchase  the  canned  meats  of  the  supplying  company.  As  a 
result,  this  firm  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  canned  ham  and  bacon  market  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  although  the  sale  of  the  other  types  of  canned  meats 
is  fairly  well  divided  between  the  two  companies.  In  view  of  this  condition, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  interest  other  importers  in  articles  of  canned  goods. 

A  further  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  the  method  by  which  the  whole- 
sale end  of  the  business  must  be  conducted.  The  local  manager  of  the  Dutch 
company  represented  here  describes  his  selling  methods  as  merely  transferring 
goods  from  his  own  warehouse  to  the  storeroom  of  some  Chinese  store.  Since 
his  company  has  a  good  reputation  and  the  goods  are  in  steady  demand,  they 
are  given  a  prominent  position  on  the  shelves  of  the  stores.  Any  new  lines  that 
might  appear  on  the  market  would  probably  not  be  so  prominently  displayed, 
unless  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them  offered  sufficient  inducement. 

Another  factor  which  discourages  importers  from  entering  this  trade  is  the 
fact  that  all  claims  must  be  honoured  by  the  importing  firm,  no  matter  how 
unreasonable  they  may  be.  If  after  a  year,  for  instance,  a  Chinese  storekeeper 
finds  that  certain  canned  goods  do  not  present  their  original  appearance,  he 
will  return  them  to  the  importer  and  claim  for  their  total  value.  Competition 
between  the  companies  already  represented  is  so  keen  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  importer  to  honour  all  these  claims.  Under  normal  conditions  the  terms  of 
credit  in  this  wholesale  business  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  but  under  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  they  run  up  to  as  high  as  eight  months. 
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In  addition  to  these  two  important  firms  selling  canned  meats,  there  is  a 
large  cold  storage  and  provision  company  with  plants  in  Batavia  and  Soerabaia. 
This  firm  are  largely  purveyors  of  ships'  stores,  but  also  engage  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trading.  In  Batavia  they  have  a  small  packing  house  where  unim- 
portant quantities  of  smoked  bacon,  ham,  cooked  meats,  and  sausages  are  put 
out.  They  are  also  importers  of  canned,  smoked,  and  pickled  meats,  but  dis- 
tribution is  almost  entirely  effected  through  their  own  retail  stores,  which  cater 
to  a  more  or  less  exclusive  patronage. 

Smoked  ham  and  bacon  is  handled  by  this  same  cold  storage  company, 
but  the  packing  methods,  especially  of  the  popular  Australian  brand,  are  such 
that  they  do  not  require  refrigeration.  Several  important  firms  with  branches 
throughout  the  Archipelago  are  dealing  in  hams.  Due  to  the  limited  market, 
smoked  bacon  is  not  so  generally  imported. 

Salted  meat  is  handled  largely  by  Chinese  firms  who  distribute  it  among 
their  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  the  chief  consumers. 

In  British  Malaya  a  powerful  cold  storage  company  has  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  provision  trade,  and  sells  all  sorts  of  canned  and  smoked  as  well  as  cold 
storage  meats.  In  addition  to  this  one,  however,  several  other  import  firms 
with  branches  in  the  main  cities  of  Malaya  are  dealing  in  hams  and  bacon  and 
such  products  that  do  not  require  refrigeration. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

From  this  report  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  opportunities  for  Canadian 
canned  and  preserved  meats  are  distinctly  limited  in  these  markets.  Aside  from 
the  limitations  placed  upon  all  imported  meats  and  foodstuffs  by  the  local  pro- 
duction, particularly  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  report  appearing  in  a  later  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the 
existing  competition  from  other  sources  of  supply,  the  well-established  brands, 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  by  the  importer  render  the  conditions  almost 
prohibitive.  The  only  openings  that  appear  in  the  least  promising  are  for 
Canadian  smoked  hams  and  bacon,  and  the  latter  would  find  a  market  only  in 
British  Malaya. 

SALES  OF  PRESERVED  MEATS  IN  SIAM 

Siam  has  not  been  specifically  mentioned  in  this  report  chiefly  because  her 
European  population  is  small  and  the  market  for  any  canned  meat  products  is 
very  limited.  However,  the  remarks  concerning  Netherlands  East  Indies  and 
British  Malaya  apply  for  the  most  part  to  Siam,  bearing  in  mind  the  above- 
mentioned  limitation.  Any  supplies  entering  Siam  from  Canada  would  do  so 
by  way  of  the  transhipment  ports,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  or  Penang,  and  an 
importer  in  one  of  those  cities  would,  in  all  probability,  handle  the  dealings 
with  the  Canadian  exporter,  although  a  connection  in  Siam  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

In  Siam's  statistics  all  the  commodities  dealt  with  in  this  report  are 
included  under  the  heading  "  Meat — Preserved."  The  total  values  in  Cana- 
dian dollars  for  this  item,  which  includes  canned,  smoked,  pickled,  dried  and 
otherwise  preserved  meats,  for  the  three  Siamese  years  (beginning  April  1) 
1927-28,  1928-29,  1929-30,  were  respectively  $72,813^  $94,039,  and  $93,963. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  largest  supplier,  and  imports  from  that 
source  consist  chiefly  of  canned  and  smoked  meats.  Hongkong  and  China 
supply  smoked  and  dried  meats  for  consumption  by  the  large  Chinese  popu- 
lation in  Siam.  Imports  from  the  United  States  and  South  America,  as  in  the 
case  of  Netherlands  East  India  and  British  Malaya,  consist  chiefly  of  cooked 
corned  beef  for  the  native  and  Chinese  trade.  The  European  countries  supply 
a  variety  of  canned  meats. 
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DUTY 


The  duty  on  canned  and  preserved  meats  entering  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  is  12  per  cent  ad  valorem,  one-quarter  per  cent  statistical  duty,  with  a 
surtax  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  total  assessment.  There  is  no  duty  on  such 
products  entering  British  Malaya.  The  duty  into  Siam  is  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  There  are  no  special  regulations  with  which  Canadian  exporters  would 
have  to  comply  in  selling  in  these  markets.  Canadian  pure  food  laws  are  suffi- 
ciently strict  to  permit  of  the  unhampered  entrance  of  any  of  these  products 
into  the  markets  of  the  Middle  East.  The  only  restriction  on  the  imports  of 
these  products  from  any  country  is  the  prohibition  placed  on  dried  meat  from 
Africa  (except  the  Union  of  South  Africa),  Asia,  and  Australia.  No  consular 
invoices  are  required  by  any  country  in  the  territory  of  this  office. 

CANNED  SALMON  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  23,  1931. — The  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by 
Great  Britain  on  September  21  caused  considerable  confusion  in  the  trade, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  placing  increased  orders  at  prevailing  sterling  prices. 
The  importers  did  not  increase  their  quotations  as  there  were  large  existing 
stocks  in  the  country,  but  as  far  as  possible  rationed  the  supplies — that  is  to 
say,  they  declined  to  sell  to  a  particular  firm  at  ruling  values  quantities  in 
excess  of  its  normal  turnover.  This  policy  was  adopted  in  an  endeavour  to  check 
profiteering. 

The  Government  has  issued  a  serious  warning  to  traders  generally,  and 
particularly  to  the  purveyors  of  foodstuffs,  in  condemnation  of  any  attempts 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  exchange  situation  to  exploit  the  public. 
With  this  object  the  Government  have  taken  powers  under  the  Foodstuffs 
(Prevention  of  Exploitation)  Act  to  prevent  "  any  unreasonable  increase  in  the 
price  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  of  general  consumption." 

The  various  provision  exchanges  and  chambers  of  commerce  have  instructed 
their  members  to  report  any  foreign  exporters  who,  due  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  pound  sterling,  refuses  to  fulfil  contracts  for  future  delivery.  The  penalty 
for  such  failure  to  carry  out  obligations  is  presumed  to  be  "blacklisting," 
in  addition  to  possible  legal  action  with  a  view  to  securing  damages  for  breach 
of  contract. 

The  method  of  quoting  at  present  is  to  name  prices  in  sterling  converted 
at  par,  and  to  add  the  percentage  of  sterling  depreciation  according  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  exchange.  The  fact  that  whereas  the  American  dollar  is 
quoted  at  about  $3.90  to  the  pound  against  $4.40  for  the  Canadian,  should 
give  the  Canadian  exporter  an  advantage  over  American,  and  possibly  also  over 
Japanese  competition. 


According  to  current  issues  of  the  trade  journals,  from  which  existing  whole- 
sale prices  have  been  obtained,  there  has  been  no  recent  change  in  quotations. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  large  stocks  which  were  being  carried  in  the  country 
prior  to  September  21.  However,  as  indicated  above,  the  practice  appears  to 
be  that  quotations  are  made  in  sterling  on  a  par  basis  and  the  percentage 
depreciation  of  the  pound  in  relation  to  the  dollar  added  on. 

Current  prices  for  recent  arrivals  of  B.C.  salmon  arc  as  follow: — 


PRICES 


Sockeye — 


Mb.  flats 
J-lb.  flats 


61s.  Od.  to  65s.  per  case 
62s.  6d.  to  66s.  per  case 


Pinks- 


Mi),  tails 
*-lb.  flats 


18s.  Od.  to  20s.  per  case 
26s.  Od.  to  28s.  per  case 
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IMPORT  STATISTICS 

The  following  (able  shows  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  together 
with  countries  of  supply,  of  canned  salmon  for  the  nine  months  ended  September, 
1930  and  1931,  were  as  follows:— 


1930  1931 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports                                  226,460       1,066,920  262,328  1,192,462 

Canada                                      46,986  206,883  101,754  506,237 

United  States                           104,447  519,229  95,886  468,918 

Soviet  Union                               19,776  93,306  21,852  73,357 

Other  countries                           55,251  247,502  42,836  143,950 


NORTH   OF   ENGLAND   MUNICIPAL   BUILDING  SCHEMES 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  19,  1931. — Municipal  corporation  housing  plans  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building  is  met  by  the 
central  authorities  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  corporation  concerned.  The 
actual  drawing  up  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  corporations.  Nearly  every  municipality  has  its  own  building  sur- 
veyor, who  is  responsible  for  this  work,  and  who,  as  the  land  becomes  avail- 
able, prepares  schemes  for  the  erection  of  a  specified  number  of  houses.  Ten- 
ders are  then  received  from  building  contractors,  and  frequently  from  the  works 
department  of  the  corporations  as  well.  Estimates  are  submitted  to  cover  the 
houses  fully  completed  for  occupation.  Generally,  it  is  found  that  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  timbers  required  set  by  the  borough  surveyor  allow  considerable 
latitude  to  the  building  contractors. 

The  present  Liverpool  housing  scheme,  covering  a  five-year  period,  was  put 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  According  to  this  scheme — which 
like  all  other  schemes  of  a  like  nature  is  now  subject  to  drastic  revision  in  the 
interests  of  economy — 10,000  houses  and  3,000  tenements  are  scheduled  for 
construction.  Up  to  the  present  3,000  houses  have  been  contracted  for,  and  of 
these  1,500  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1931.  The  work  is  being  carried 
forward  by  well-known  construction  companies;  one  of  these  firms  is  now  com- 
pleting contracts  for  over  1,000  houses. 

The  houses  are  built  usually  in  blocks  of  two,  four,  and  six.  Each  house 
consists  of  living-room,  scullery,  larder,  bathroom,  w.c,  a  narrow  hall,  and  three 
bedrooms,  the  bedrooms  taking  up  practically  the  whole  of  the  upstairs  space. 
In  the  case  of  the  "  parlour-house  "  type  an  'extra  living-room  or  parlour  is 
added.  The  non-parlour  type  has  an  area  of  620  square  feet,  and  costs  about 
£300  to  construct;  the  parlour  type  has  an  area  of  820  square  feet  and  costs 
about  £450. 

These  houses  are  of  brick,  with  slate  roofs,  and  the  interiors  are  finished 
with  plaster  and  walpamur  or  some  other  kind  of  waterpaint,  or  are  papered. 
If  papered,  the  paper  must  not  average  more  than  8d.  per  piece.  Timber  is 
required  for  carcassing,  floors,  and  finishing.  Doors  to  a  large  extent  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Northern  Europe,  though  there  appears 
to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  corporations  to  specify  British- 
made  doors.  There  are  at  least  two  English  firms  who  are  manufacturing  doors 
from  Douglas  fir.  It  is  estimated  by  one  construction  company  in  this  area 
that  0-651  standard  of  timber  per  house  is  required  on  the  average  for  carcass- 
ing purposes — i.e.,  for  joists,  spars,  wallplates,  and  lintels.   Much  of  this  timber 
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is  of  Russian  origin,  though  some  Douglas  fir  has  been  and  is  being  used.  The 
prevailing  opinion  is,  however,  that  Canadian  prices  are  too  high,  especially 
since  the  United  Kingdom  has  gone  off  the  gold  standard.  A  table  giving  the 
number  of  pieces,  sizes,  and  lengths  required  for  the  building  of  the  10,000 
houses  under  project  for  Liverpool  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  No.  T/C-12-1 11) . 

The  Manchester  building  scheme  is  for  a  minimum  of  3,000  houses  a  year 
for  the  next  five  years.  Of  the  3,000  houses,  600  are  being  built  by  private 
enterprise.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  about  2,456  houses  have  been  started. 
Manchester  has  a  variety  of  types  of  corporation  houses,  but  the  one  which  seems 
to  be  most  favoured  is  the  A3  type,  which  is  listed  as  having  living-room,  scul- 
lery, coal  closet,  larder,  three  bedrooms,  w.c,  and  bathroom.  The  total  floor 
area  is  placed  at  860  square  feet.  Of  this  area,  the  living-room  takes  up  184 
square  feet  and  the  bedrooms  75  square  feet  each.  It  is  estimated  that  948 
standards  of  carcassing  timbers  are  required  for  each  1,000  houses. 

MARKET  FOR  COTTON  GLOVES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  19,  1931. — Official  statistics  for  the  year  1929,  which  are 
the  latest  available,  showing  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  indicate  that 
cotton  gloves  were  imported  from  the  following  countries:  Germany,  1,004,782 
dozen  pairs;  France,  40,721;  Czechoslovakia,  14,637;  United  States,  8,211; 
Italy,  1,719;  other  foreign  countries,  7,444;  and  British  countries,  4,786  dozen 
pairs.  More  recent  statistics  would  probably  include  Japan,  as  a  well-known 
firm  in  Manchester  has  in  recent  years  been  importing  a  cotton  gutting  glove 
from  that  country. 

The  finer  grades  of  cotton  gloves  are  to  some  extent  imported  from  the 
Continent;  cotton  gloves  for  fish-gutting  and  rough  work  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan;  and  very  cheap  cotton  gloves  from  the  Continent 
and  the  United_  States.  In  addition  to  imports  of  the  last-mentioned  type,  a 
number  of  English  brands  suitable  for  gardening  and  household  work  are  avail- 
able. 

One  North  of  England  firm  have  been  importing  cotton  gutting  gloves  in 
shades  of  clerical  grey  and  brown  from  the  United  States.  These  weigh  about 
8  ounces  and  are  fitted  with  a  knitted  wristband  of  approximately  3  fnches  in 
depth.  The  same  firm  are  also  importing  from  the  United  States  gloves  with 
leather  palm,  canvas  back,  and  gauntlet  cuff  suitable  for  use  by  seamen,  as 
well  as  white  cotton  gloves  with  blue  knit  wrist,  6,  7,  and  8  ounces*  in  weight,  in 
men's  and  women's  sizes,  for  general  household  use.  Generally  speaking,  the 
market  for  cheap  household  cotton  gloves  is  limited,  and  appears  to  be  handled 
retail  chiefly  by  co-operative  shops  and  sixpenny  stores  specializing  in  low- 
priced  goods.  One  of  the  largest  retail  distributors  of  sixpenny  goods  in  Liver- 
pool has  placed  an  initial  order  with  a  United  States  firm  for  ladies'  and  youths' 
jersey  gloves,  blue  ribbed  wrist,  to  retail  at  6d.  a  pair,  a  jersey  glove  with  stiff- 
ened gauntlet  cuff,  and  a  third  line  fitted  with  narrow  stiffened  cuff,  the  two 
latter  styles  to  retail  at  6d.  a  glove.  The  co-operative  stores  in  Liverpool  retail 
a  poorly  made  canvas  glove  at  7%d.  a  pair  which  it  is  understood  is  bought 
from  English  manufacturers,  others  being  placed  through  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  in  Manchester.  One  or  two  firms  retail  a  heavy  twill  glove 
of  English  make  for  gardening  use  at  Is.  a  pair,  while  a  London  mail-order  firm 
are  offering  women's  cotton  reversible  gloves  of  a  patented  type  for  9d.  a  pair, 
and  a  heavier  weight  with  band  wrist  for  men  at  Is.  per  pair.    White  cotton 
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gloves  for  use  by  policemen,  commissionaires,  etc.,  which  are  of  much  neater 
finish  and  appearance  than  the  ordinary  household  cleaning  gloves,  are  being 
offered  by  many  stores  at  approximately  Is.  a  pair.  One  importer  stated  that 
he  obtained  his  supply  of  this  type  of  glove  from  Germany  at  about  5s.  per 

dozen. 

With  the  exception  of  the  business  handled  by  two  or  three  firms  in  Liver- 
pool, the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  in  gloves  for  the  North  of  England  is  centred 
in  Manchester.  One  firm  in  the  latter  city — who  have  been  importing  from 
Japan  cotton  gloves  suitable  for  sale  to  fishermen — state  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  As  a  rule,  they  never 
place  orders  for  less  than  5,000  dozen  pairs  at  a  time. 

Canadian  firms  desiring  to  test  this  market  for  their  particular  brand  of 
cotton  gloves  or  workmen's  leather  gloves  are  advised  to  submit  samples,  cata- 
logues, and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Liver- 
pool. (Attention  is  directed  to  the  trade  inquiries  for  these  products  appearing 
on  page  755  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.) 


BOXBOARDS   FOR   BRISTOL,  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol,  reports 
having  received  an  inquiry  for  55,000  boxes  for  a  large  firm  in  the  West  of 
England. 

Canadian  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  quoting  for  the  supply  of  this 
material  can  obtain  details  as  to  specifications  if  application  is  made  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  22289. 


MARKET  FOR   PACKING   HOUSE   PRODUCTS   IN  THE 
WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  12,  1931. — Recent  investigation  of  the  market  for  pack- 
ing house  products  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Bristol  office  reveals  that 
the  West  of  England  offers  a  considerable  and  steady  market  for  a  wide  variety 
of  imported  packing  house  products.  Domestic  supplies  of  fresh  beef  and 
mutton  are  of  importance  owing  to  the  abundant  grazing  lands  in  this  area,  the 
beef  and  mutton  produced  locally  being  considered  by  buyers  to  be  the  best 
obtainable. 

fresh  meats,  frozen  and  unfrozen 

For  its  supplies  of  fresh  meats — beef,  mutton,  and  pork — this  market 
depends  chiefly  upon  domestic  production  and  shipments  from  Ireland.  The 
quality  is  the  highest,  and  the  best  prices  are  obtained  Imported  supplies  of 
chilled  and  frozen  meat  are,  however,  required  to  augment  the  domestic  fresh 
meat  production.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1430,  June  27, 
1931 — Bristol  Channel  Cattle  Trade.)  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  for  imme- 
diate slaughter,  and  are  sold  on  the  fresh  beef  market. 

Large  quantities  of  chilled  beef,  the  best  of  which  comes  from  the  River 
Plate  region  in  the  Argentine,  are  disposed  of  in  this  area.  Argentine  beef  is 
of  uniform  high  quality  and  is  offered  steadily  on  the  market  throughout  the 
year.  Uruguay  and  Brazil  also  ship  considerable  quantities  of  chilled  boot, 
but  the  Brazilian  product  is  not  of  the  same  high  quality  as  that  from  the 
Argentine,  and  is  considered  a  third-grade  beef,  inferior  also  to  that  produced 
in  Uruguay. 
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The  large  packing  houses  in  these  South  American  countries  have  their  own 
slaughter  houses  and  refrigeration  storage,  and  their  products  are  sold  through 
their  local  branches  which  are  necessary  in  this  trade  in  order  to  provide  the 
retail  butcher  with  facilities  for  selecting  his  own  requirements. 

The  best  selling  weights  for  chilled  beef  are:  for  hind  quarters,  180  pounds; 
for  front  quarters,  150  to  160  pounds. 

Frozen  beef  comes  to  this  market  from  Australia,  and  in  smaller  quantities 
from  the  Argentine.  Sheep  and  Jambs  in  the  frozen  state  are  imported  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand;  and  Argentina.  Chilled  mutton  has  been  shipped  in 
from  Argentina,  but  it  has  not  been  very  well  received. 

Frozen  pork  is  supplied  from  the  Argentine  and  New  Zealand,  and  occa- 
sionarshipments  come  from  Manchuria.  While  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
frozen  pork  carcasses  in  this  territory,  except  for  curing  purposes,  there  is  a 
good  sale  for  frozen  pork  loins  packed  in  boxes,  imported  largely  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine.  Frozen  hams  and  Wiltshire  sides  are  imported 
in  large  quantities  for  curing  and  smoking  in  this  country,  much  of  it  being  of 
excellent  quality  and  commanding  good  prices.  This  product  is  known  as  home- 
cured,  and  is  in  popular  demand. 

CANNED  MEATS 

Canadian  packers  are,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  canned  meats  sold  in  this  territory  is  imported  from  South  America  and 
the  United  States. 

Corned  beef  is  the  chief  canned  meat  product  in  demand,  and  comes  from 
the  Argentine  in  large  quantities.  The  United  States  ships  small  amounts,  and 
there  are  relatively  unimportant  Danish  supplies  available  on  this  market. 
Lunch  tongues  (a  pork  product),  breakfast  tongues  (lamb),  and  ox  tongues  are 
other  popular  lines,  while  brisket  beef  and  brawn  complete  the  list  of  imported 
canned  meats.  The  chief  supplies  are  from  the  Argentine,  Libby's,  Armour  s, 
and  Morris's  being  the  most  popular  brands. 

A  considerable  trade  is  being  done  in  imported  cooked  hams  in  hermetic- 
ally sealed  tins,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  When 
the  price  of  gammons  falls  in  this  country,  the  packers  cook  and  tin  them  to 
carry  over  the  slack  demand. 

DRIED,   SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  MEATS 

The  bacon  trade  in  this  area  is  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
imported  supplies.  The  best-quality  English  bacon — English  Wiltshire  sides, 
50  to  60  and  60  to  65  pounds — are  in  best  demand,  and  command  the  highest 
prices.  There  is  not,  however,  the  uniformity  in  production  methods  among 
the  English  producers  that  is  found  in  Denmark,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  quality  of  the  domestic  product.  Irish  bacon  is  of 
excellent  quality,  ranking  next  to  the  best  English  product,  but  supplies  are  not 
plentiful  at  present. 

Danish  bacon  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  this 
market,  and  as  a  result  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  bacon  sold.  The  West  of 
England  demand  is  for  a  very  mild  cure,  which  is  adequately  met  by  Danish 
supplies.  Although  this  bacon  has  not  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  dry  salt 
cures,  and  must  be  marketed  and  consumed  while  fresh,  the  highly  developed 
marketing  organization  in  Denmark  and  in  this  country  permits  of  this  being- 
done  successfully. 

Dutch  bacon  is  also  a  mild  cure,  similar  to  the  Danish,  and,  next  to  the 
latter,  enjoys  a  very  ready  sale.  Swedish  bacon,  another  mild  cure,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  on  a  par  with  Danish,  and  commands  a  slightly  better  price 
than  the  Dutch,  but  does  not  enjoy  an  equal  volume  of  sales.   Polish  bacon  is 
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making  progress;  it  is  still  cheaper  than  Dutch,  and  is  of  satisfactory  quality. 
Polish  pickled  hams — 8  to  10,  10  to  12,  12  to  14,  and  14  to  16  pounds — are  sold 
to  some  extent  also. 

Bacon  from  the  United  States  is  sold  in  fair  quantities.  American  smoked 
bellies,  light  weight — 12  to  14  pounds — were  popular  for  the  country  trade,  but 
the  sale  has  been  considerably  reduced  owing  to  the  cheap  price  of  continental 
bacon.  American  cut  hams — 8  to  10,  10  to  12,  and  12  to  14  pounds — cured  and 
smoked,  are  sold  freely,  and  picnic  hams,  3  to  8  pounds,  are  sold  in  the  summer 
season. 

Recently  some  Canadian  bacon  sides  have  been  offered  on  this  market  in 
competition  with  Swedish  bacon,  but  have  not  sold  freely.  The  opinion  has 
been  expressed  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  Canadian  supplies  just  entering  the 
trade  to  command  the  same  price  as  Swedish.  The  fortnight  transit  period  from 
Canada  to  this  market  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  Canadian  packing 
houses.  Canadian  bacon  enjoys  a  good  reputation  in  the  trade,  being  well 
cured,  lean,  and  uniform.  Quantities  sold  in  recent  years  have  not  been  large, 
and  have  been  chiefly  handled  by  organizations  which  could  ensure  ready  and 
immediate  consumption. 

LARD  AND  LARD  SUBSTITUTES 

Imported  lard,  in  common  with  bacon  and  other  pork  products,  is  sold  in 
large  volume  in  this  market.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  supplier  of  this 
commodity,  the  most  popular  form  of  shipment  being  in  boxes  containing  two 
28-pound  blocks.  Lard  in  pound  cartons,  however,  is  enjoying  an  increasing 
sale. 

Domestic  supplies  of  lard  are  of  high  quality,  but  the  volume  of  production 
is  not  great.  Dutch  and  Danish  supplies  are  sold  in  relatively  small  quantities, 
Dutch  lard  enjoying  the  greater  volume  of  sales.  Some  South  American  lard 
(Armour's)  is  also  appearing  on  the  market. 

There  is  only  a  very  limited  demand  for  lard  substitutes  and  compounds, 
the  quantities  sold  going  chiefly  to  the  bakeries  and  the  confectionery  trade. 

IMPORT  STATISTICS 

Import  statistics  for  the  West  of  England  give  no  indication  of  the  quan- 
tities consumed  in  this  area  because  the  greater  bulk  of  packing  house  products 
are  imported  into  London  or  Liverpool  and  shipped  to  consuming  centres  here. 

Competition.— England  is  the  largest  free  market  in  the  world  for  food  sup- 
plies of  all  types,  and  there  consequently  exists  cut-throat  competition  from  all 
producing  countries.  The  natural  result  is  that  sales  go  to  those  countries  who 
will  cater  to  the  English  taste,  maintain  adequate  distribution,  and  sell  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Types  Required. — In  the  bacon  trade  light  mild  cures  are  in  popular 
favour.  The  meat  trade  in  general  requires  uniform  cuts,  weights,  and  cures. 
Denmark  has  excelled  in  catering  to  this  market  with  bacon  of  uniform  high 
quality,  and  in  this  way  has  attained  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  trade. 

Grading. — The  grading  is  done  chiefly  in  the  country  of  origin.  Uniformity 
and  consistency  are  essential  factors.  Confidence  must  be  established  and 
maintained  if  a  successful  trade  is  to  be  built  up,  and  variations  and  inconsist- 
encies in  grading  are  destructive  of  confidence. 

Packing. — The  packing  must  be  adequate  to  bring  the  product  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  in  a  clean,  fresh,  and  attractive  condition.  Meats  packed  in 
borax  cannot  be  imported  into  this  country  for  domestic  consumption.  How- 
ever, by  complying  with  certain  regulations  they  can  be  imported  for  re-export 
to  countries  which  have  no  borax  packing  restrictions,  or  for  ships'  stores  trade. 
This  restriction  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  American  and  Canadian  bacon 
and  cured  meat  packers. 
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Labelling —The,  methods  adopted  in  labelling  are  peculiar  to  the  countries 
of  origin. 

Cold  Storage  Facilities. — Cold  storage  facilities  in  this  area  are  adequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  wholesale  trade.  The  retail  shops  generally,  how- 
ever, have  been  backward  in  providing  themselves  with  refrigeration  equipment, 
and  this  has  been  detrimental  to  the  sale  of  all  meat  products.  The  situation 
is  being  slowly  improved  as  the  retailer  is  becoming  conscious  of  the  necessity 
for  this  equipment. 

Prices. — Prices  are  fixed  in  London,  and  this  market  is  governed  accord- 
ingly, except  for  slight  variations  caused  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  certain 
lines  being  temporarily  out  of  balance.  Wholesale  price  lists  for  the  retail  trade 
are  supplied  by  local  firms  of  distributors.  The  daily  newspapers  and  the 
weekly  report  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  are  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  current  prices. 

Methods  of  Selling. — Because  of  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the  local 
trade,  the  methods  of  selling  employed  must  be  the  most  economical  possible. 
The  continental  producers,  especially  Denmark,  are  highly  organized  and  con- 
trol the  price  of  bacon  in  this  market.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  Canada 
wishes  to  regain  her  former  place  in  the  trade  she  will  have  to  meet  very  keen 
competition,  and  in  order  to  evade  brokers'  commissions  the  large  packing 
houses  could  possibly  appoint  suitable  wholesale  houses  in  the  provinces  to  'act 
as  distributors,  and  consign  their  bacon  and  other  products  to  these  firms  for 
sale  on  a  commission  basis,  and  thus  obtain  advantage  of  the  most  economical 
form  of  distribution.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  disadvantages  to  the  above 
suggestion,  but  any  step  which  brings  the  packers  nearer  to  the  consumers 
always  merits  attention. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Watson 


Toronto  Nov.    9  to  11 

Hamilton  and  district.   ..Nov.  12   to  14 


Vancouver  (New  West- 
minster, Victoria  and 
Vernon)  Nov.  9 

Edmonton  Nov.  17 


Ottawa  Nov.    9  to  12 

St.  John  and  Black's 

Harbour  Nov.  17  and  18 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19 


London  and  district  . .  . .  Nov.  16  and  17 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 

Nov.  27  and  28 


Wolfville  Nov.  20 

Kentville  and  district.   ..Nov.  21  to  23 

Lunenburg  Nov.  25 

Halifax  and  district  .  .  . .  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  1 


Mr.  Strong 

Regina  . . 
Winnipeg 
to   14  Ottawa  . . 


Mr.  Palmer 


Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other 
towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND,  1930 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Belfast,  October  16,  1931. — The  trade  returns  of  Northern  Ireland  for  the 
calendar  year  1930,  which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
show  that  during  the  past  year  Northern  Ireland  had  a  total  trade  with  all 
countries  (the  Irish  Free  State  being  excluded)  amounting  to  £100,149,225,  as 
compared  with  £107,401,030  for  1929  and  £100,303,512  for  1928.  The  official 
returns,  which  are  stated  to  be  estimates  compiled  in  the  most  part  from  har- 
bour figures  owing  to  the  fact  that  Northern  Ireland  is  part  of  the  customs  union 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  do  not  include  imports  from  or  exports  to  the  Irish 
Free  State,  nor  do  they  show  the  value  or  volume  of  trade  by  countries.  For 
the  past  three  years  the  totals  of  imports  and  exports  are  given  as  follows: — 

•Exports  and 
Imports  Re-exports 

1928   £50,230,010  £50,073,502 

1929   54,041,895  53,359,135 

1930   51,367,233  48,781,992 

The  trade  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State  is  of  substan- 
tial proportions,  and  according  to  the  official  Irish  Free  State  returns  this 
amounted  in  each  of  the  three  years  to  the  following: — 

Imports  from  Exports  to 

1928                                                                            £  5.324,791  £  6,151.973 

1929                                                                                5.229,039  6.117,079 

1930                                                                             4,863,575  5,760,048 

This  would  indicate  that  the  total  approximate  value  of  imports  into 
Northern  Ireland  in  1930  from  all  sources  was  £57,127,281,  which,  based  on  a 
population  of  1,250,000,  would  be  £45  per  capita. 


principal  commodities  imported 


According  to  values,  the  principal  commodities  imported  into  Northern 
Ireland  from  all  countries  other  than  the  Irish  Free  State  were  as  shown  in  the 
following  table.  (For  comparative  purposes,  the  figures  for  the  years  1925.. 
1928,  1929,  and  1930  are  given.) 


Commodities 

Cotton  goods  

Maize  

Coal  

Flax  

Woollen  goods  

Wheat  flour  

Machinery  

Motor  cars  

Boots  and  shoes  . .  .  . 

Cotton  yarn  

Hardware  

Plates  and  sheets  .  . 

Tea  ....   

Paper  and  cardboard  . . 

Linen  yarn  

Wheat  

Linen  goods   

Sugar   

All  other  articles  .  .    .  . 


Estimated  Values 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1925 

£000's 

£000's 

£000's 

£000's 

6.295 

7,045 

6.539 

7.429 

2.226 

2.876 

3,155 

2,532 

2,100 

2.126 

1.984 

2,009 

1,655 

2.054 

1.593 

2,051 

1,693 

1,770 

1.635 

1.184 

1,412 

1.584 

1.691 

2.373 

1.541 

1.381 

1.100 

1,759 

1,623 

1,254 

1.127 

1.165 

1.303 

1.207 

1,212 

1.190 

528 

1,117 

909 

631 

1.270 

1.083 

1.053 

980 

726 

1.009 

689 

608 

718 

944 

843 

899 

996 

939 

871 

844 

401 

936 

702 

804 

918 

868 

822 

1.149 

679 

778 

802 

992 

549 

726 

818 

699 

24,734 

24,345 

22,685 

24,450 

51,367 

54,042 

50,230 

53.748 

While  the  import  returns  are  not  available  in  any  great  detail,  the  figures 
showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  certain  products  of  special  interest  to 
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Canada  will  give  a  general  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  market.  Although 
in  Northern  Ireland  agriculture  holds  a  very  important  position,  yet  imports 
of  agricultural  produce  were  valued  at  over  £13,000,000  in  1930,  or  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  country.  The  chief  commodities 
imported  in  1930  included  barley  (33,064  cwt.),  maize  (7,065,915  cwt.) ,  oats 
(395,219  cwt.),  wheat  (2,020.188  cwt.),  oat  preparations  (10,374  cwt.),  wheat 
flour  (2,167,566  cwt.),  oatmeal  (31,422  cwt.),  farina  (15,045  cwt.),  bran  and 
pollards  (17,738  cwt.),  bacon  (62,116  cwt.),  beef  (10,990  cwt.),  hams  (9,979 
cwt.),  preserved  meat  (26,046  cwt.),  cheese  (28,813  cwt.),  all  fish  (298,026 
cwt.),  apples  and  pears  (150,338  cwt,),  honey.  (422  cwt.),  lard  (2,188  cwt.), 
preserved  or  condensed  milk  (22,204  cwt.). 

Imports  of  all  types  of  wood  and  timber  were  valued  at  £706,382,  which 
was  less  than  for  the  two  immediately  preceding  years. 

Flax  imports  totalled  16,889  tons,  as  against  "20,277  tons  in  1929.  Wood- 
pulp  for  use  in  Northern  Ireland's  paper  mills  amounted  to  15,967  tons  as  against 
15,205  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  valued  at  £161,801  and  £170,391 
respectively.    Details  of  imports  by  countries  are  not  available. 

Northern  Ireland's  export  trade  (exclusive  of  exports  to  the  Irish  Free  State, 
but  including  the  value  of  ships  built  and  repair  work  done)  totalled  in  1930 
£48,782,000  as  compared  with  £54,359,000  in  1929.  The  estimated  value  of  cer- 
tain of  the  principal  commodities  exported  and  re-exported  from  Northern  Ire- 
land during  1930  as  compared  with  the  years  1925,  1928,  and  1929  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 


Estima 

ted  Values 

Commodities 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1925 

£000's 

£000'"s 

£000's 

£000's 

12,316 

15.461 

14,605 

17,640 

4,407 

5,866 

5,279 

5,134 

4,128 

3,765 

3.751 

3,600 

Eggs  

1,781 

1,939 

1,735 

1,897 

1,413 

1,850 

1,283 

1,520 

1,313 

1,373 

1,479 

1,694 

858 

1,174 

1,230 

2,669 

947 

1,145 

1,070 

861 

542 

728 

730 

657 

Poultry  

761 

743 

674 

640 

465 

675 

685 

370 

Linen  yarn   

1,013 

1,504 

1,509 

1,671 

Potatoes  '  

168 

408 

997 

530 

All  other  articles  

12,370 

11,228 

11,741 

11,038 

Total  

42,482 

47,859 

46,800 

49,921 

Value  of  ships  built  and  repair  work 

done   for   owners   outside  Northern 

6,300 

6,500 

3,273 

3,580 

Total  exports  

48,782 

54,359 

50.073 

53,501 

Note. — Figures  showing  the  estimated  values  of  tobacco  and  ropes,  cordage  and  twine 
exported  from  Northern  Ireland  are  not  available  for  publication,  and  are  therefore  included 
in  "all  other  articles." 

BOLIVIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  October  1,  1931. — Bolivia  is  not  a  large  importer  of  fish  or 
fish  products.  The  country  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  Peru  in  national 
characteristics,  as  the  inhabitants  are  of  much  the  same  types  'and  races.  No 
census  has  recently  been  taken,  but  an  estimate  recently  published  places  the 
total  at  slightly  less  than  3,000,000.  Of  these,  some  438^000  are  European,  the 
great  majority  being  of  Spanish  descent;  about  1,635,000  natives  of  the 
indigenous  Indian  races;  and  927,000  of  the  mixed  blood  or  "mestizo"  class 
with  degrees  of  colour  and  standards  of  living  varying  from  the  level  of  the 
Indian  to  that  of  the  pure-blood  European. 
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The  total  imports  of  fish  and  fish  products  for  the  year  1929,  the  last  for 
which  statistics  arc  available,  amounted  to  Bs. 379, 617,  equivalent  to  $130,662 
(Canadian),  and  for  1928,  Bs.393,814  and  $141,773.  The  boliviano  is  rated  at 
36  cents  Canadian  or  American  currency.  The  per  capita  consumption  is  there- 
fore only  4\  cents  per  annum,  or  if  the  Spanish  and  other  European  section  be 
considered  alone,  it  amounts  to  a  little  over  31  cents  per  annum.  The  imports 
for  1930  will  not  reach  the  1929  figures,  as  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  imports 
into  Bolivia  last  year  amounting  to  almost  19  per  cent.  This  situation  has 
become  worse  in  the  present  year  due  to  the  low  condition  of  the  tin-mining 
industry,  which  mineral  is  Bolivia's  chief  export.  Generally,  Bolivia  has  only 
a  very  low  purchasing  power  per  capita,  and  the  demand  for  imported  foodstuffs 
is  confined  mainly  to  the  European  section  of  the  population.  In  times  of 
depression  like  the  present  such  demand  noticeably  decreases.  Financial  terms 
and  credits,  types  of  representation,  and  shipping  routes  are  almost  identical 
with  those  given  in  the  report  "  Peruvian  Market  for  Fish  and  Fish  Products  " 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1442  (September  19,  1931). 
The  principal  ports  of  entry  for  Bolivia  are  Mollendo,  Peru;  Arica  and  Anto- 
fogasta,  Chile. 

There  is  no  organized  fisri  industry  in  Bolivia  in  either  the  fresh  or  pro- 
cessed branches.  Bolivia  has  no  seacoast  and  the  catches  of  fish  are  confined  to 
the  freshwater  lakes  and  streams  of  the  country. 

IMPORTS 

The  Bolivian  imports  of  fish  and  fish  products  in  1929  and  1928  totalled 
588,339  kilos  valued  at  Bs.379,617  ($136,662),  as  compared  with  525,505  kilos 
valued  at  Bs.393,814  ($141,773). 

Sardines  constitute  the  most  important  single  item  of  the  fish  imports 
(Bs.156,208  in  1929),  principally  from  the  United  States,  followed  by  Spain 
and  Argentina.  Canned  fish  and  shell  fish  were  imported  in  1929  to  the  value 
of  Bs. 100,983,  principally  from  the  United  States,  followed  by  Great  Britain, 
Spain  and  Canada;  dried,  salted  and  smoked  fish  to  the  value  of  Bs.42,198, 
principally  from  Norway;  fresh  and  chilled  shell  fish,  crustaceans  and  mol- 
luscs valued  at  Bs.32,118,  almost  entirely  from  Chile;  prawns,  lobster,  shrimps, 
crab  and  crayfish,  valued  at  Bs.15,121,  principally  from  the  United  States; 
caviar,  fish  eggs,  and  fish  pastes  valued  at  Bs.  13,952,  principally  from  Great 
Britain  and  Germany;  and  anchovies  and  anchovy  paste  valued  at  Bs.5,384, 
principally  from  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  United  States  obtained  40  per  cent  of  the  total  fish  trade  in  1929,  of 
which  over  50  per  cent  was  sardines  and  almost  40  per  cent  canned  salmon  and 
mackerel,  the  remainder  being  shrimps  from  Gulf  ports,  a  little  smoked,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  and  fish  pastes.  (The  sardine  is  the  Monterey  or  California 
sardine,  packed  in  15- ounce  oval  tins  in  tomato  sauce,  which  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  West  Coast.)  Spain  was  the  second  largest  supplier,  having  obtained 
12  per  cent  of  the  total,  of  which  72  per  cent  was  sardines  of  the  well-known 
Spanish  type,  20  per  cent  preserved  fish  and  shell  fish,  and  7  per  cent  anchovies 
and  anchovy  preparations.  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  total  amounted  to  9  per 
cent,  composed  of  preserved  fish  and  shell  fish  such  as  tinned  herrings,  oysters, 
etc.,  33  per  cent;  sardines,  21  per  cent;  shell  fish,  22  per  cent;  caviar  and  fish 
pastes,  19  per  cent;  and  smoked,  dried  and  salted  fish  and  a  few  anchovies  the 
remainder. 

Over  92  per  cent  of  Norway's  share,  which  was  8  per  cent  of  the  total,  was 
composed  of  smoked,  dried  and  salted  fish,  principally  "  bacalao  "  or  dried  bone- 
less codfish,  the  remainder  being -sardines.  Chile  also  obtained  8  per  cent  of  the 
total,  almost  wholly  fresh  or  chilled  shell  fish,  plus  a  little  of  the  same  varieties 
in  tins.   A  little  less  than  7  per  cent  fell  to  Argentina,  of  which  sardines 
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accounted  for  77  per  cent;  tinned  fish  and  shell  fish,  15  per  cent;  the  remainder 
being  smoked,  dried  and  salted  fish,  tinned  shell  fish,  and  anchovies.  Germany 
obtained  a  little  over  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  37  per  cent  being  sardines,  27  per 
cent  caviar  and  fish  pastes,  22  per  cent  tinned  shell  fish,  11  per  cent  smoked, 
dried  and  salted  fish,  and  the  remainder  anchovy  preparations,  shell  fish,  and 
calendered  or  brined  fish. 

Canada's  share  of  the  total  was  2  per  cent,  composed  entirely  of  tinned 
salmon  of  a  value  of  Bs. 7,567,  equivalent  to  $2,724  Canadian.  In  addition  to 
having  made  as  yet  little  impression  on  the  Bolivian  salmon  trade,  Canada  has 
not  obtained  any  foothold  in  any  of  the  other  import  items. 

BRAZILIAN  ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
writes  under  date  October  19  with  reference  to  the  section  in  his  report  which 
was  published  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  on 
the  extension  of  due  date  of  all  foreign  payments  (page  689),  as  follows: — 

The  decree  of  October  7,  providing  for  the  extension  of  sixty  days  for  the  liquidation 
of  all  foreign  payments  was  not  very  clear  as  to  the  quantity  of  milreis  which  it  was  required 
to  deposit  in  the  bank  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  sixty  days'  extension  on  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  and  instalment  debts,  but  the  banks  have  since  ruled  that  for  every  pound 
sterling  owed  the  importers  must  deposit  47$775  and  for  every  American  dollar  owed  they 
must  deposit  12&320.  The  table  published  does  not  quote  the  Canadian  dollar,  but  it  would 
be  based  on  the  American  dollar  taking  into  consideration  the  discount  at  New  York.  The 
Bank  of  Brazil  has  ruled  that  this  moratorium  also  applies  to  all  overdue  foreign  drafts 
not  paid  up  to  October  7,  the  date  of  the  decree. 

Even  if  firms  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  moratorium  and  wish  to  pay  their 
bills  when  due,  they  are  unable  to  do  so  as  they  cannot  get  the  necessary  sterling  or  dollar 
cover.  Any  one  who  has  American  dollars  can  sell  them  at  date  of  writing  for  about  19$0GO 
per  dollar,  whereas  the  Bank  of  Brazil  is  only  paying  15S850.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  good 
rate  on  Canadian  dollars  as  the  discount  is  not  generally  known  here,  except  at  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

AERIAL    TRANSPORTATION  IN  DENMARK 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  October  5,  1931. — Denmark  with  its  urban  population  concentrated 
mainly  around  Copenhagen  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  easily  accessible  from 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany,  is  a  key  state  in  the  development  of  Northern 
European  commercial  aerial  enterprise.  Since  the  country  is  small  in  area 
(43,000  square  kilometres),  and  possesses  rail  and  road  facilities,  there  has  been 
no  urgent  demand  for  the  development  of  transportation  by  air  within  its 
borders.  Danish  air  enthusiasts  have  therefore  looked  to  the  broader  field  of 
international  communication. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  world  war  the  Deutsche  Luft-Hansa  and  Det 
Danske  Luftfartselskab  undertook  to  establish  Copenhagen  as  an  air  port;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  A/B  Aerotransport  of  Sweden  had  put  into  operation  a  line 
from  Stockholm  to  Malmo  (June,  1924)  that  any  real  development  of  air 
transportation  in  Denmark  took  place.  By  1925  daily  air  service  had  been 
established  between  Copenhagen  and  Malmo,  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg,  Copen- 
hagen and  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen  and  Amsterdam-Rotterdam,  connecting  at 
the  latter  point  with  lines  to  Paris  and  London.  In  that  year  the  various 
operating  companies  effected  a  service  with  closed  5-seater  machines  which 
was  continued  for  six  and  a  half  months  during  which  period  a  total  of  about 
535,000  kilometres  was  flown  and  5,960  passengers,  34,000  kilograms  of  luggage, 
8,600  kilograms  of  ordinary  freight,  and  4.200  kilograms  of  mails  were  carried. 
In  the  following  year  a  service  Copenhagen-Hamburg-Cologne  was  started,  and 
for  this  and  the  other  routes  larger  9-  and  10-seater  planes  were  used.   The  traffic 
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ias  so  steadily  increased  during  the  past  few  years  that  18-  to  20-passenger 
pianos  are  employed  over  practically  all  the  routes.  For  several  years  the 
Gopenhagen-Malmo,  Copenhagen-Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen-Berlin  services 
have  been  maintained  for  almost  the  entire  year,  while  on  the  Copenhagen- 
Hamburg  service  flights  have  been  made  at  least  twice  daily  in  each  direction 
between  May  1  and  October  1.  Most  of  the  other  routes  are  in  operation  from 
April  or  May  until  the  middle  of  October. 

Following  the  linking  up  of  Copenhagen  with  the  Swedish,  Norwegian  and 
Finnish  lines  its  importance  as  an  air  centre  became  paramount,  and  as  a 
result  six  different  companies,  representing  as  many  countries,  operate  out  of 
that  city,  namely:  the  A/B  Aerotransport  of  Stockholm,  the  Royal  Dutch  Air 
Linos  K.L.M.  of  The  Hague,  the  Deutsche  Luft  Hansa  A.-G.  of  Berlin,  the 
Lignes  Farman  of  Paris,  the  S.A.B.E.N.A.  of  Brussels,  and  Det  Danske 
Luftfartselskab  A/S  of  Copenhagen.  The  foreign  lines  have  a  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  Danish  company  which  necessarily  curtails  its  scope  but  makes 
for  more  efficient  handling  of  the  present  volume  of  traffic. 

In  1929  there  were  1,434  arrivals  at  the  Kastrup  Airport  in  Copenhagen, 
with  a  like  number  of  departures  for  destinations  abroad.  A  total  of  6,989 
passengers  were  carried,  besides  86*6  tons  of  baggage,  108-5  tons  of  other 
goods,  and  20  tons  of  mail  to  and  from  other  countries.  The  volume  of  business 
has  steadily  increased  since  that  time,  it  being  estimated  that  the  passenger 
traffic  for  1931  will  approach  8,000  persons  with  corresponding  increases  in 
the  amount  of  freight  carried.  Det  Danske  Luftfartselskab  in  i930  flew 
203,000  kilometres,  while  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  amount  to  220,000 
kilometres.  Statistics  from  the  foreign  companies  operating  out  of  Copenhagen 
are  not  available,  but  officials  state  that  a  steady  increase  in  kilometres  flown 
and  in  the  volume  of  traffic  is  apparent. 

Copenhagen  is  the  hub  for  all  traffic  to  and  from  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
lines  operating  from  that  base  make  connections  to  any  part  of  the  Continent. 
Lines  operate  from  Copenhagen  to  Malmo,  whence  connections  may  be  made 
with  Oslo  or  Stockholm  (to  Helsingfors  and  Reval) ;  to  Berlin  (via  several 
different  routes)  from  which  point  connections  may  be  made  to  the  leading 
centres  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe;  to  Hamburg,  and  to  Paris  or  London 
by  the  "  Scandinavian  Air  Express."  The  efficiency  of  European  air  lines, 
together  with  their  safety  and  speed,  has  made  them  very  popular  with  business 
men,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  only  slightly  higher  than 
travel  by  rail. 

The  Swedish  company  use  only  Junkers  machines,  fitted  with  three  Junkers 
L.V.  320  h.p.  motors,  while  Fokker  tri-motor  (mainly  F73)  16-20  passenger 
planes  are  used  by  the  Danish,  Dutch  and  German  companies.  Junkers,  Focke- 
Wulfe,  Rohrbach,  Dornier  and  Farman  are  also  employed. 

STATE  CONTROL 

The  Aeronautic  Council  appointed  by  the  Danish  Government  exercises 
control  over  all  of  the  companies  operating  out  of  Copenhagen  according  to  the 
usual  international  agreements  as  to  proficiency  of  pilots,  conditions  of  planes, 
etc.  To  the  only  Danish  company  in  operation  (Det  Danske  Luftfartselskab) 
the  Government  has  been  granting  an  annual  subsidy  of  250,000  kroner 
($67,000)  while  the  company  operates  on  the  basis  of  a  concession  granted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Further  control  over  its  policy  is  obtained  by 
the  Government  being  a  shareholder  and  having  one  representative  on  the 
board  of  directors.  The  routes,  tariffs,  personnel,  machines  and  material  of 
the  company  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry,  which  supervision 
makes  for  almost  complete  Governmental  control. 
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POSSIBILITIES  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  value  of  aeroplanes  and  parts  imported  into  Denmark  is  negligible, 
amounting  to  19,700  kroner  ($5,280)  in  1929  (the  last  available  statistics) ; 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Germany  in  the  order  named  are  the  chief  suppliers 
of  parts.  Flying  for  pleasure  and  air  transportation  within  the  country  are 
practically  unknown  in  Denmark  owing  to  its  small  area  and  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities,  so  that  all  future  efforts  will  have  to  be  international  in 
scope.  For  the  present  the  traffic  operating  out  of  Copenhagen  does  not  warrant 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  lines  or  planes  in  use. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  DENMARK 

The  Consul  General  of  Denmark,  Montreal,  has  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  copies  of  regulations  concerning  foreign 
commercial  travellers  in  Denmark.  Any  Canadian  firm  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject may  obtain  further  information  upon  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  arid  Commerce. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TRADE  IN  SWITZERLAND 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  October  5,  1931. — The  Swiss  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  trade  of  Switzerland. 

In  1929,  the  year  covered  by  the  survey,  the  number  of  concerns  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  commodities  was  about  as  large  as  the  number  of 
manufacturers,  with  approximately  110,000  manufacturing  concerns  as  against 
91,000  engaged  in  trade  and  11,000  in  transportation.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, two  points  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  91,000  enterprises  engaged  in  trade  do  not  represent  firms  trading  in  manu- 
factured articles  only  but  also  those  dealing  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products,  as  well  as  28,000  hotel,  cafe,  and  restaurant  concerns.  The  second  is 
that,  out  of  a  total  number  of  91,000  commercial  undertakings,  approximately 
10,000  are  wholesale  and  49,000  are  retail  firms. 

The  number  employed  in  manufacturing,  however,  differed  considerably 
from  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  trading  concerns.  This  does  not  mean 
that  concerns  with  a  small  staff  necessarily  have  a  small  turnover,  as  in  the 
wholesale  trade  particularly  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  no  criterion  of 
the  importance  of  the  concern. 

The  retail  trade  is  for  the  greater  part  carried  on  by  single  persons. 
Some  24,500  retail  shops  are  each  operated  by  one  person.  In  1929  there 
were  68  department  stores  employing  a  total  staff  of  4,600  or  an  average  of 
approximately  68  each.  There  were  785  smaller  stores  employing  a  total  staff 
of  2,500,  or  an  average  of  three  each.  The  number  of  shops  selling  more 
than  one  line  of  articles  amounted  to  about  3,000,  and  the  average  personnel 
employed  by  each  was  two. 

Approximately  24,000  retail  stores  were  engaged  in  the  sale  of  foodstuffs. 
Out  of  this  number  there  were  14,000  grocery  shops,  2,900  milk  and  dairy  shops, 
while  2,400  others  were  engaged  in  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  num- 
ber of  tobacco  stores  was  1,400,  and  that  of  delicatessen  shops  1,600.  There 
were  6,800  shops  specializing  in  the  sale  of  clothing  and  textiles,  each  employing 
an  average  staff  of  three  persons  compared  with  two  in  the  foodstuffs  shops. 
There  were  949  footwear  stores  employing  a  total  personnel  of  2,800.  (The 
shoe  stores  connected  with  small  repair  shops  were  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion.) 
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The  lumber  and  coal  trade  employed  4,500  persons,  and  the  1,400  con- 
cerns engaged  in  these  lines  maintained  700  motor  vehicles  with  a  total  of 
14,000  horse-power.  The  paper  industry  comprised  712  concerns  and  employed 
approximately  2,000  people.  There  were  651  chemists' shops  and  634  drug  stores. 

The  number  of  shops  specializing  in  the  sale  of  watches,  jewellery,  etc., 
was  1,350,  employing  a  total  of  2,800  persons.  There  were  866  hardware" estab- 
lishments employing  a  total  of  4,000.  Since  1905  a  few  new  branches  have  come 
into  existence;  for  instance,  automobile  accessories  (54  concerns  employing  176 
persons)  and  radio  (109  concerns  employing  250  persons).  Finally,  there  were 
709  book  stores  employing  4,100  persons.  (The  380  newspaper  stands  were  not 
taken  into  consideration.) 

Between  1905  and  1929  the  number  of  trading  concerns  increased  by  15  per 
cent,  and  that  of  the  employees  by  45  per  cent.  The  number  of  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  increased  from  783  in  1905  to  979  in  1929,  at  which  time 
they  employed  approximately  19,000  persons.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
by  insurance  companies  rose  from  2,500  to  5,700  during  the  same  period.-  Adver- 
tising agencies  employed  approximately  1,500  persons.  The  total  number  of 
cafe,  hotel,  and  restaurant  concerns  has  remained  practically  stationary  since 
1905  at  28,000.  During  this  period,  however,  the  number  of  employees  increased 
from  102,000  to  120,000.  The  number  of  boarding  houses  and  pensions  increased 
from  6,000  to  7,800  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  branch  from 
49,000  to  63,000.  The  number  of  cafes  decreased  from  19,000  to  17,000,  although 
the  number  of  employees  increased  from  45,000  to  49,000. 

As  far  as  grocery  shops  were  concerned,  these  were  regularly  spread  over 
the  country,  but  the  number  of  wholesale  concerns  was  not  so  evenly  divided. 
The  wholesale  houses  in  the  Zurich  district  employed  approximately  31  per  cent 
of  all  employees  in  the  entire  wholesale  trade,  11  per  cent  were  employed  in  the 
Bern  district  and  in  the  city  of  Basle,  and  14  per  cent  in  St.  Gallen. 

The  department  stores  of  Zurich  employed  about  26  per  cent  of  all  persons 
in  this  branch.  The  number  of  employees  in  the  stores  at  Basle  and  Geneva 
was  also  above  average.  The  largest  number  of  banking  concerns  is  in  Zurich, 
followed  by  Basle  and  Geneva.  The  district  of  Graubiinden  has  proportion- 
ately the  largest  number  of  hotel,  cafe,  and  restaurant  employees,  although 
Zurich  has  the  largest  number  of  such  establishments. 

PRESENT    CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Import  valuations  are  according  to  the  1906  tariff  appraisements  plus  60 
per  cent.  The  gold  peso,  the  par  value  of  which  is  962  Canadian  cents,  is  used 
for  both  import  and  export  figures.] 

Buenos  Aires,  October  8,  1931. — Imports  into  Argentina  up  to  the  end  of 
August  amounted  in  value  to  383,854,483  gold  pesos  as  compared  with  504,- 
797,727  gold  pesos  for  the  same  period  during  1930,  a  decrease  of  23-9  per  cent. 
Exports  totalled  428,795,951  gold  pesos,  while  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1930 
they  amounted  to  439,470,387  gold  pesos,  a  decrease  of  only  2-4  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  there  were  imports  of  201,600  gold  pesos  of  specie, 
while  exports  amounted  to  118,574,298  gold  pesos. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  merchandise  for  August  last  amounted  to  37,693,755  gold  pesos, 
the  lowest  figure  for  August  for  many  years.  The  favourable  balance  this  year 
of  approximately  45,000,000  gold  pesos  compared  to  last  year's  unfavourable 
balance  of  65,000,000  demonstrates  that  some  assistance,  though  small,  has 
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appeared  on  the  horizon  towards  halting  the  adverse  balance  of  payments.  A 
conservative  estimate  places  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  at  end  of  the 
calendar  year  at  75,000,000  gold  pesos.  An  examination  of  imports  in  more 
detail  shows  that  machinery  and  vehicles  suffered  a  decrease  of  47-9  per  cent, 
while  tobaccos  and  manufactures  thereof  head  the  other  end  of  the  list  with 
an  increase  of  7-4  per  cent. 

Imports  according  to  classifications  were  as  follows: — 


Tariff  Values  in  Gold  Pesos 

in  the  First  18  Months 

1931 

1930      Inc.  or  Dec.  % 

41,221,353 

50,050,472 

—17 

6 

Tobaccos  and  manufactures  

7,557,856 

7,036,190 

+  7 

4 

Beverages  

2,138,603 

2,988,303 

—28 

4 

Textiles  and  manufactures  

69,553.203 

80,395,598 

—13 

5 

Chemical  products  and  oils  and  paints . . 

22,845,616 

25,735.418 

—11 

2 

Paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures..  .. 

16,888.331 

19,764,262 

—14 

6 

12,506,727 

15,381,287 

—18 

7 

Iron  and  manufactures  

34,183,897 

57,849,871 

—40 

9 

Machines  and  vehicles  

36,083,123 

69,228,919 

—47 

9 

Metals,  exclusive  of  iron  and  its  manu- 
factures   

14,616,957 

21,936,634 

—33 

4 

Stone,  glass,  lime,  etc  

Fuel  and  lubricating  oils  

14,739.659 

20,950,330 

—29 

6 

80,805,538 

94.529,728 

—14 

5 

Rubber  and  manufactures  

11.819,991 

14,685,189 

—19 

5 

Various  articles  

18,893,629 

24,265,526 

—22 

1 

Totals   

504,797,727 

—23 

9 

New  tariff  increases,  both  in  official  valuation  and  rates  of  duty  covering 
a  wide  range  of  products,  which  have  recently  been  decreed  by  the  Argentine 
Government  will  further  decrease  imports. 

EXPORTS 

As  mentioned  above,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  2-4  per  cent  or  approxi- 
mately 10,674,000  gold  pesos  in  the  value  of  exports  during  the  period  under 
review.  This  depreciation  is  in  value  only,  and  is  the  result  of  lower  prices 
obtained,  the  quantities  shipped  having  been  very  much  larger.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  12,348,000  tons  of  produce  have  been  exported 
compared  with  7,174,000  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of 
approximately  72  per  cent. 

Exports  of  cereals  up  to  the  end  of  September  have  been  almost  double 
in  tonnage  to  those  for  the  same  period  last  year,  maize  being  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  increase.   Exports  of  live  stock  products  decreased  by  60,000  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  values  and  metric  tons  of  exports  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1930  and  1931:— 


First  Eight  Months  First  Eight  Months 

1931  1930     Inc.  or  Dec.    1931  1930    Inc.  or  Dec. 

Group  Products  Gold  Pesos  Gold  Pesos       %  Met.  Tons  Met  Tons  % 

Live  stock  products  ..    ..  153,860.957  180,910,072  —15.0  769,560  829,668  -  7.2 

Live  animals   2,524,972  6,280,774  -59.8  28,296  61,819  -54.2 

Meat   80,969,020  88,224,983  —  8.2  414,971  432,060  —  4.0 

Hides   23,628,720  29,101,077  —18.8  89,199  100,354  —11.1 

Wool   29,918,262  36,469,465  —18.0  110,933  104,558  +  6.1 

Dairy  products   8,114,968  10,849,962  —25.2  21,784  24,492  —11.1 

Offal  and  byproducts  ..  8,705,015  9,983,811  —12.8  104,377  106,385  —  1.9 

Agricultural  products  .  .  ..  259,432.255  239,727,719  —  8.2  11,317,757  5,970,387  +89.6 

Cereals  and  linseed. .  ..  245,404,248  221,791,976  +10.6  10,864,978  5,593,146  +94.3 

Wheat  flour  &  middlings  6,383,352  7,587,746  —15.9  317,690  246,921  +28.7 

Other  agric.  products  . .  7,644,655  10,347,997  —26.1  135,089  130,320  +  3.7 

Forestal  products   9,466,486  11,799.100  —19.3  169,171  218,280  —22.5 

Other  products   6.036,253  7,033,496  —14.2  91,524  155,781  —41.2 


Totals   428,795,951    439,470,387    —  2.4    12,348,012    7,174,116  +72.1 
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Although  European  markets  for  raw  products  have  been  very  restricted 
and  low  prices  have  prevailed,  Argentine  exporters  kept  the  roads  of  commerce 
open  by  accepting  the  best  prices  they  could  obtain.  This  policy  has  proved 
beneficial  to  the  country  as  it  has  provided  traffic  for  the  railways  and  other 
forms  of  transport  and  has  helped  employment  generally.  Argentina's  11  clear- 
ance-sale "  methods  have  swept  away  her  surplus  stocks,  so  that  next  year  she 
will  commence  business  with  no  more  than  a  normal  carry-over.  Accepting 
world  conditions  in  this  manner  is  not  expected  to  improve  her  financial  and 
trade  situation,  which  like  that  of  other  countries  is  bad,  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
arrested  a  downward  trend.  In  fact,  a  recent  upward  tendency  in  the  prices  of 
cereals,  wool,  hides,  and  meat  has  appeared  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  the 
clouds  which  have  so  long  been  hanging  over  the  Argentine  producer. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  Argentine  Government  is  large,  and  so  is  the 
accumulated  adverse  balance  of  payments;  but  Argentina  began  a  year  ago 
to  put  her  house  in  order.  An  adverse  balance  of  trade  has  turned  to  one  which 
is  favourable.  Crop  and  pasture  conditions  are  excellent,  and  as  a  result  the 
promise  of  continued  heavy  exports  is  bright.  However,  in  spite  of  the  favour- 
able prospects  for  the  approaching  harvest,  and  of  the  energetic  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  Provisional  Government  towards  reducing  expenditures 
and  increasing  revenues,  the  exchange  value  of  Argentine  currency  continues 
to  fall.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  large  unfavourable  balance  of  payments 
carried  over  from  1929  and  1930,  which  creates  a  constant  heavy  demand  for 
exchange  and  which  the  banks  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  peso  has  been  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  cut- 
ting down  purchases  from  abroad  and  has  influenced  the  public  to  extend  their 
patronage  to  national  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decreased  value  of 
the  peso  has  caused  a  severe  strain  upon  the  country  in  the  case  of  foreign 
remittances  made  on  behalf  of  the  public  services  abroad,  the  payment  of  con- 
tracts made  in  dollars  and  other  foreign  currencies,  and  also  money  sent  to 
Argentines  living  or  travelling  abroad. 

The  depreciation  of  sterling  will  be  beneficial  to  this  country  in  several 
ways.  Remittances  of  interest  on  British  investments  in  railways  and  other 
public  utilities  will  be  easier,  while  Great  Britain,  who  is  Argentina's  best  cus- 
tomer, will  be  less  handicapped  in  the  struggle  to  regain  some  of  her  lost  trade. 
The  prosperity  of  this  country  is  bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  improve  conditions  in  the  Old  Country  will  imme- 
diately react  to  the  benefit  of  Argentina. 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  had  total  liabilities  of  302,826,101 
paper  pesos,  or  nearly  half  the  sum  required  for  the  administration  of  national 
affairs. 

RAILWAY  RETURNS 

The  twelve  principal  railways  of  the  republic,  with  20,224  miles  under 
operation,  showed  a  decrease  of  £180,674  for  the  three  months  July,  August,  and 
September  of  this  year.  Total  earnings  for  this  period  during  1930  and  1931 
were  £9,400,380  and  £9,219,706  respectively. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Tariff  Increases  in  India 

A  supplementary  Indian  budget  with  effect  from  September  30  increases 
customs  duties  on  artificial  silk  piece  goods  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  artificial  silk  yarn  and  thread  from  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  electric  bulbs  from  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  a  new  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  or,  if 
higher,  4  annas  per  pair  (approximately  9  cents,  at  par  rate  of  exchange). 
The  former  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  camphor  is  advanced  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  on  brown  sugar  from  6|  rupees  ($2.46)  per  cwt.  to  7^  rupees  ($2.64) 
per  cwt. 

Three  commodities  formerly  duty  free  are  now  made  dutiable  as  follows: 
raw  cotton,  at  the  rate  of  6  pies  per  pound  (approximately  1  cent) ;  coaltar 
dyes  and  coaltar  derivatives  used  in  dyeing,  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
machinery  (except  that  worked  by  hand  or  by  animals),  at  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

A  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  of  the  existing  rate  (including  the  surtaxes 
imposed  last  March)  is  levied  on  all  import  duties,  and  also  on  excise  duties, 
including  those  on  salt.  This  also  applies  to  the  new  and  increased  rates 
brought  into  force  by  the  present  supplementary  budget,  but  goods  which  at 
present  pay  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  exempt  from  the  surcharge. 

Revision  of  Mexican  Automobile  Duties 

Mr.  C.  N.  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  advises 
that  a  Mexican  decree  dated  October  20,  1931,  revises  the  Mexican  duties  on 
automobiles.  The  duties  are  now  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cylinders 
and  seating  capacity,  instead  of  on  the  value  or  weight  as  formerly.  The  new 
duties  on  passenger  automobiles  are  as  follows: — 


Duty,  Mexican 

No.  of  Cylinders  Seating  Capacity  Pesos  each 

4                                                                           Any  number  180 

6                                                                               5  or  fewer  200 

6                                                                               More  than  5  300 

8                                                                               5  or  fewer  300 

8                                                                               More  than  5  500 

More  than  8                                                           Any  number  1,000 


If  fitted  with  bumpers,  an  additional  duty  of  15  pesos  each  is  levied,  and 
if  fitted  with  radio  apparatus,  an  additional  duty  of  30  pesos  each. 

All  omnibuses,  irrespective  of  number  of  cylinders  or  passenger  accom- 
modation, are  dutiable  at  1,000  pesos  each. 

Former  duties  on  passenger  automobiles  were  as  follows: — 

Duty,  Mexican 
Pesos  Each 

When  make,  type,  and  value  are  registered  with  the  Mexican  customs 
authorities,  valued  up  to  1,600  pesos  or,  if  not  registered,  weighing 


up  to  1,100  kg   180 

Valued  from  1,600  to  4,600  pesos,  if  registered  or  weighing  1,100  to  1,250 

kg.,  if  not  registered   360 

Valued  from  4,600  to  6,000  pesos,  if  registered,  or  weighing  1,250  to 

1,750  kg.,  if  not  registered   600 

Valued  over  6,000  pesos,  if  registered,  or  weighing  over  1,750  kg.,  if 

not  registered   1,000 


The  new  duty  on  freight  automobiles  of  four  cylinders  with  removable 
sides  is  100  pesos  each.   On  freight  automobiles  with  removable  sides,  of  more 
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than  four  cylinders,  or  with  enclosed  body  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
cylinders,  the  new  duty  is  150  pesos  each.  Formerly  freight  automobiles  with 
open  body  of  a  kind  registered  with  the  Mexican  customs  authorities  valued  at 
up  to  3,000  pesos  or,  if  not  registered,  weighing  up  to  2,000  kilograms  were  duti- 
able at  100  pesos  each.  Other  open-body  freight  automobiles  and  all  those  with 
closed  body  were  dutiable  at  150  pesos  each. 

The  Mexican  peso,  which  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  is  now  worth  about  41 
cents  Canadian. 

Argentine  Requirements  for  the  Sale  of  Toilet  Preparations 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  advises 
that  the  decree  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  National  Hygiene  dated  Sep- 
tember 5,  1930 — which  required  among  other  things  that  cosmetics,  tooth  pastes, 
shaving  creams,  and  all  toilet  articles  could  only  be  sold  in  Argentine  after  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  had  been  submitted  to  the  department  for 
approval — has  been  modified.  Under  a  resolution  of  September  3,  1931,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  submit  either  a  qualitative  or  quantitative  analysis. 
However,  the  use  of  the  following  substances  is  prohibited  in  the  manufacture 
of  cosmetics  and  all  toilet  preparations  in  general:  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  silver 
and  their  respective  compounds;  pilocarpina  and  its  salts;  chromic  acid;  amido 
phenol;  belladona  root  and  its  preparations;  diamidophenol;  amido  resorcinol; 
hydroquinone ;  phenylene  diamine  (para)  and  preparations  containing  it; 
pyrogallol;  ammonia;  formaldehyde  and  all  colouring  matter;  and  in  general 
all  other  mineral  and  organic  substances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Department  of  Hygiene,  might  be  dangerous.  The  use  of  containers  whose 
composition  contains  lead,  arsenic,  or  any  other  substance  prejudicial  to  the 
health  is  likewise  prohibited. 

Should  any  of  the  above  substances  be  considered  necessary  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  product,  the  resolution  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  their 
use  will  be  permitted. 

The  resolution  further  states  that  all  toilet  preparations  must  be  submitted 
by  the  factories,  importers,  representatives  or  exclusive  agents  to  the  National 
Department  of  Hygiene  for  analysis  in  order  to  obtain  authorization  for  sale. 
A  period  of  ninety  days  for  the  representatives  of  products  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, and  sixty  days  for  those  representing  national  products,  is  granted  for 
the  presentation  of  the  application  for  sale.  The  resolution  sets  forth  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  in  such  an  application,  and  also  fixes  the  cost  for  each 
analysis  at  50  pesos,  and  for  the  final  authorization  at  25  pesos.  A  translation 
of  the  resolution  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Restriction  on  the  Importation  of  Timber  into  Norway 

Mr.  Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  October  10,  1931,  that  since  July  17,  1931,  planed  timber  and  cut 
timber  of  fir  and  pine,  unless  as  transit  goods,  must  have  the  permission  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  admitted  into  Norway. 

New  Chinese  Surtaxes 

Mr.  Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  cables 
that,  effective  December  1,  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty,  designed  to  raise 
funds  for  flood  relief,  will  be  imposed  on  all  commodities  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) imported  into  China.  After  August  1,  1932,  this  surtax  is  to  be  5  per 
cent  and  is  to  remain  in  force  until  wheat  purchases  are  liquidated. 

Wheat  and  flour  remain  duty  free  as  before. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2101.  Canned  Goods.— A  West  of  England  firm  of  produce  brokers  desire  to  be  placed 
in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  canners  in  a  position  to  offer  canned  pears,  apples,  and  other 
tinned  foods,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

2102.  Beef;  Pork;  Potatoes.— A  firm  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  wish  to  receive 
prices  from  Canadian  exporters  of  beef,  pork,  and  potatoes. 

2103.  Wild  Oat  Groats j — Dutch  agency  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of 
wild  oat  groats.   Samples  and  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  should  be  submitted. 

Miscellaneous 

2104.  Tobacco. — A  Swedish  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  connection  with  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  tobacco. 

2105.  Cigars  and  Cigarettes.— A  Swedish  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

2106.  Smokers'  Requisites. — A  Swedish  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter. 

2107.  Leather;  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
tanners  of  shoe  leather,  especially  calf  and  patent  leather;  also  the  representation  for 
Canadian  newsprint,  crome  bond  and  writing  papers,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2108.  Lithographed  Prints. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  receive  samples 
and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  unmounted  lithograph  prints 
for  calendars,  sizes  about  18  by  24  centimetres  and  15  by  20  centimetres.  Replies,  to  be 
sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  without  delay,  should 
give  prices  and  samples  of  different  quality  prints.  Samples  must  be  sent  by  printed  matter 
post. 

2109.  Boxboards. — A  West  of  England  company  desire  quotations  on  55,000  boxes. 
Particulars  of  sizes  required  and  details  of  specifications  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Department. 

2110.  Jute  Flour  Bags. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  sack  manufacturers  and  merchants 
wish  to  receive  Canadian  offers  of  140-pound  jute  flour  bags. 

2111.  Refrigerators. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  ask  to  be 
supplied  with  complete  specifications  and  c.i.f.  Hongkong  prices  on  electrically  operated 
refrigerators  of  the  latest  design. 

2112.  Automobile  Accessories  and  Equipment. — Jamaican  garage  concern  wish  to 
receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  Jamaica  prices  on  all  kinds  of  automobile  tools,  accessories  and 
equipment. 

2113.  Soda  Ash  and  Caustic  Soda. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
ask  to  be  supplied  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  Hongkong  prices  on  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda. 

2114.  Iron  Oxide. — A  mineral  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  iron  oxide. 

2115.  Zinc  Spelter. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  galvanizers  wish  to  receive  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  quotations  on  zinc  spelter. 

2116.  Cotton  Gloves. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  gloves. 

2117.  Gloves. — A  firm  of  hosiery  and  glove  importers  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to 
receive  Canadian  offers  of  cotton  gloves  and  workmen's  gloves. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  2 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
i  ^changes  for  the  week  ending  November  2,  1931.  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  26,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offimol 

Count  rv 

V.-  V7  11  11 11  jf 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  endi  ng  Week  ending 

Uet.  zo 

JNOV.  1 

_ 

$3.-3444 

$3.1647 

■  • 

.  1407 

.1563 

.1552 

10 

T>  „1  

.  1390 

.'1559 

.1538 

24 

H 

.0072 

.0080 

.0079 

.0329 

.0328 

64 

T~»_.  .  _  l 

•  •  •  •  • 

.2458 

.2383 

6 

i\,fn  —l-i,- 

.  0252 

.0267 

.0228 

8 

.  0392 

.0438 

.0435 

8 

.2382 

.2597 

.2627 



4.3498 

4.1162 

6 

<~<  „  ,. 

.0130 

.0144 

.0143 

11 

1  T      1  I  .1 

.4020 

.4513 

.4461 

3 

.  1749 

.1941 

.1934 

8 

Tf  .,1,T 

f\  croc 

.0578 

.0568 

7 

.0198 

.0198 

7-4 

.2458 

.2350 

6 



.0467 

.0393 

7 

T 

.0060 

.0067 

.0067 

8 

c>  ,■ _ 

.0932 

.0986 

64 

••••• 

.2569 

.2455 

6 

.  1930 

.2182 

.2156 

2 

T\_  11  „  „ 

1 . 0000 

1.1125 

1.1087 

34 

Peso  (Paper) 

.2836 

.2608 

— 

.0723 

.0692 

— 

.  1217 

.1343 

.1339 

64 

.9733 

1.0749 

1.0699 

7 

Mexico  

Peso  (Silver) 

4.1  08 

ill  CQ 

6-7 

Peru  

 Sol 

.3115 

.3082 

7 

.1780 

.1690 

.  3865 

.3852 

Cuba  

1.'6666 

1.1120 

1.1083 

 Dollar 

.2775 

.2777 

.3650 

.3337 

.3298 

8 

 Yen 

.4985 

.5479 

.5469 

5.84 

.4020 

.4527 

.4462 

44 

 Tael 

.3615 

.3631 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5228 

.5211 

■„:::! 

.9233 

.8814 

4.4277 

4.2352 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

.'6.392 

.0438 

.0436 

.0392 

.0438 

.0436 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.4614 

4.2416 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice ) 
From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Nov.  12;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Lista, 
Nov.  14;  Kings  County,  Nov.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  14; 
Novian,  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Belfast. — Fanada  Head,  Nov.  8;  Melmore  Head,  Nov.  25 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Nov.  18;  Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  29 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  15. 
To  Glasgow.— Sulairia,  Nov.  13;    Athenia,  Nov.  20;    Vardulia,  Nov.  27 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  13;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hagen,  Nov.  18;  Bochum,  Nov.  30 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd 
Line  (also  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  13;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  20;  Mont- 
calm, Nov.  26;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Nov.  21; 
Megantic,  Nov.  28— both  White  Star;    Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  13;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  20;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  27 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Nov.  13;  Ausonia,  Nov.  20;  Ascania,  Nov.  28 — all  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Nov.  12;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  19;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  26 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Lcith. — Cairnglen,  Nov.  13;  Cairnross,  Nov.  20;  Cairnesk,  Nov.  27 
— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County.  Nov.  14;  Brant  County,  Nov.  27 — both  County  Line 
To  Havre. — Lista,  Nov.  14;  Kings  County,  Nov.  28 — both  County  Line. 
To  Hull j — Cairngowan,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  20. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Valfiorita,  Nov.  10;  Vallemare,  Nov.  16— both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Nov.  14;  a  steamer, 
Nov.  25— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Cavelier,  Nov.  13  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau  southbound);  Lady 
Somers,  Nov.  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Nov.  13; 
Brosund,  Nov.  28 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Havana. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington.  Lyttelton.  Dunedin,  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Cana- 
dian Transporter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line.  Nov.  25. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Nov. 
20;   Haliartus,  Houston  Line  (does  not  call  at  Santos),  Nov.  12. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS., 
Nov.  12;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  13  and  27. 

To  Cornerbrook,  N fid.— New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  11. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— -Darian,  Nov.  11;  Ninian,  Nov.  25;  Nortonian,  Dec.  9— all  Leyland 
Line;  Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  6;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Nov,  20;  New- 
foundland, Nov.  10;    Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  1 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester— Darian,  Nov.  11;  Ninian,  Nov.  25;  Nortonian,  Dec.  9— all  Leyland 
Line;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Hero, 
Nov.  20;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  29 — all  Manchester 
Line. 

To  London. — London  Exchange,  Nov.  16;  Cairngowan,  Nov.  23;  London  Corporation, 
Nov.  30;  London  Citizen,  Dec.  14 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnetonka,  Nov.  8;  Minnewaska, 
Nov.  22 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Nov.  12  and  Dec.  10;  Drottningholm,  Dec.  4 — both 
Swedish- American  Line. 

To  Havre.— Minnetonka,  Nov.  8  and  Dec.  6;  Minnewaska,  Nov.  22— both  Atlantic 
Transport  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Veendam,  Holland-America  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Nov.  8  and  Dec.  6;  Westernland,  Nov.  22— both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Ncrissa,  Nov.  10  and  24;  Sylvia,  Nov.  17  and  Dec.  1— both  Fur- 
ness-Red Cross  Line;  Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  Nov.  16;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  10;  No\a 
Scotia,  Dec.  1 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  15;  Lady  Drake,  Nov'.  22;  Lady 
Nelson,  Dec.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.-^ Cornwallis,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  19. 

To  Kingston,  Nassau,  Hamilton  and  B( lize.— ^Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  16. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Nov.  11;   Calabria,  Nov.  25— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados. St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Nov.  18; 
Brosund,  Dec.  3 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Alexandria.  Suez.  Jeddah,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta.— A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS,  Nov.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  13;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  Nov.  14;  I.  K.  Ward,  Nov.  21 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — 'Designer,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Nov.  13;  Gregalia,  Nov.  li; 
Moveria,  Nov.  25 — both  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Corrientes,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Dec.  2. 

To  London  and  Middlesbrough. — Pajala,  Canadian-American  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  10. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg. — Trojan  Star,  Nov.  8  (also  calls 
at  Hull) ;  Viking  Star,  Dec.  13 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Taranger,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgoiv,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle. — Doric  Star,  Nov.  28; 
Saxon  Star,  Dec.  2 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Harvest,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokcjhama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Dec.  1 ; 
Hikawa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Nov.  8  (also  calls  at  Osaka) ;  Bellingharu,  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.,  Nov.  25  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Nov.  21;  Empress  of  Japan,  Dec.  5 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Tacoma,  Nov. 
12;  Seattle,  Dec.  12— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SIS.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu.  but 
not  at  Shanghai);  Hiye  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  does  not  call  at  Manila),  Dec.  6. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line.  Dec.  4. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and,  Calcutta- -Siiverbeech. 
Silver-Java  Pacific,  Dec.  4. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cross,  Nov.  14:  Golden 
Cloud,  Dec.  15 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.;  Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS  Co. 
(does  not  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  London,  Hidl  and  Newcastle. — Peru,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Hamburg,  Hull,  Newcastle  and  Copenhagen. — Tongking,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Nov.  14;  Pacific  Exporter,  Nov.  28;  Pacific  Shipper, 
Dec.  12— all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Nov.  9;  Loch  Goil. 
Nov.  22;  Drechtdyk,  Dec.  6— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and,  Oslo. — Abraham  Lincoln,  Nov.  19;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Dec.  12 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom.  Scandinavian, 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports; — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Barcelona,.  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Libcia 
Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports'). 
Nov.  15. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  Nov.  12;  Oregon.  Nov.  28 — 
both  French  Line, 

To  Kingston,  Port  of  Spain,  Georgetown  and  Bridgetown. — Lvcia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific  Line.  Nov.  25. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ivis,  Nov.  24;  West  Ira,  Dec.  6 — 
both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cusseta  (also  calls 
at  Algoa  Bay),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  October-November. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.'  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.    Office— Daily  News  Building.  17  The. 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian- 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil. 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  Nortn 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building.  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Slate  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) : 
and  44  Ann  Stivet.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

f.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.C.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4.  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika 
Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address,  Cant-acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  onlv — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole.  Sun  Building.  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  oi  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cautracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Bermudas.) 
Cables,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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THE  TRADE  EXHIBITION  SHIP:  POSSIBILITIES  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  October  29,  1931.— The  announcement  that  a  Trade  Exhibition 
Ship  would  leave  Canada  early  in  January  for  a  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  has 
been  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Jamaican  business  community.  Jamaicans 
are  genuinely  anxious  to  trade  with  Canada,  and  the  fact  that  Canada  is  not 
getting  more  business  in  manufactured  goods  in  Jamaica  than  she  is  is  attributed 
locally  not  to  any  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  local  importer  to  buy  in 
Canada,  but  rather  to  a  singular  state  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  many  Canadian 
firms.  This  exhibition  ship  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  no 
longer  apathetic  towards  this  market,  and  should  afford  effective  publicity  for 
Canadian  products  throughout  the  entire  Caribbean.  It  will  further  give  many 
Canadian  business  men  who  participate  in  this  enterprise  a  much  clearer  idea 
of  the  geography  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  problems  confronting  an  exporter 
to  this  market,  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  amount  of  correspondence.  The 
personal  contact  is  also  a  feature  of  such  a  project,  the  value  of  which  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Jamaica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held 
on  October  22,  the  question  of  how  the  chamber  could  co-operate  in  promoting 
the  success  of  this  undertaking  was  brought  up  for  discussion,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
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Business  men  in  Jamaica  arc  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  move  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  an  excellent  one.  One  of  the  largest 
importers  of  hardware  and  building  materials  in  Jamaica,  who  buys  thousands 
of  pounds  worth  of  goods  every  year  in  non-Empire  countries,  states  that  he 
would  prefer  to  buy  them  from  Canada  if  he  could  do  so  at  competitive  prices. 

This  is  an  intensely  conservative  market,  and  when  an  article  has  been 
used  here  for  generations  it  is  not  easy  to  displace  it.  Many  instances  might 
be  cited  to  illustrate  this,  but  one  will  suffice.  The  Jamaican  hardware  trade 
still  demands  a  shovel  with  the  old-fashioned  plain  11  D  "  handle  which,  with 
the  haft,  is  cut  from  a  single  piece  of  wood — probably  an  uneconomic  process. 
Should  the  round  horizontal  rung  of  such  a  handle  get  broken,  it  is  not  easily 
replaced,  as  is  the  case  with  the  more  modern  11  split  D  "  handle,  in  which 
the  rung  is  made  separate,  being  united  by  means  of  screws  or  rivets  with  the 
two  cleft  and  extended  ends  of  the  haft,  thereby  forming  the  11  D."  Neverthe- 
less, the  more  modern  article  is  unsaleable  in  Jamaica  except  to  Government 
departments;  the  kind  of  handle  in  use  for  generations  is  the  only  one  which 
private  buyers  will  have. 

Whether  or  not  Canada  is  to  increase  her  business  in  this  colony  depends 
largely  on  the  amount  of  study  and  effort  which  Canadian  manufacturers  put 
into  its  development.  In  this  market,  which  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  in 
the  world,  the  majority  of  products  will  not  sell  themselves.  A  glance  at  the 
following  partial  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  Canadian  products 
which  have  effected  an  entry  into  the  Jamaica  market  since  January,  1930: — 


Baking  powder 

Mattresses 

Barrels 

Meat-slicing  machines 

Bathing  suits 

Neckwear 

Biscuits 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum 

Blank  books 

Office  furniture 

Bottle  wrappers 

Onions 

Bottlers'  supplies 

Paints 

Box  shooks 

Paper 

Brushes 

Paper  bags 

Cheese 

Refrigerators 

Desks 

Shingles 

Dolls 

Shirts,  men's 

Elastic  goods 

Show  cases 

Fibreboard 

Silk  hosiery 

Floor  wax 

Silk  piece  goods 

Fountain  pens 

Spark  plugs 
Telephone  equipment 

Grocers'  sundries 

Joy-cycles 

Tires 

Kitchenware 

Toys 

Lawn  mowers 

Underwear 

Macaroni 

Wooden  handles. 

Malt 

This  list  does  not  include  staples  such  as  flour  and  fish,  but  represents 
new  business  secured  by  manufacturers  of  the  lines  mentioned  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  variety  disclosed  is  illustrative  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  offered. 

NEED  FOR  ADVERTISING 

An  important  part  is  played  by  newspaper  and  other  advertising  in  the 
sale  of  goods  in  Jamaica,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  have  not 
hitherto  sufficiently  employed  this  means  of  establishing  their  goods.  An 
analysis  of  the  space  devoted  to  United  Kingdom,  Canadian,  and  United  States 
and  other  foreign  goods  in  the  only  Jamaican  daily  newspaper,  made  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  disclosed  the  fact  that  English  and  American  good- 
each  accounted  for  more  than  twice  the  space  taken  up  by  Canadian  goods. 
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Aside  from  purely  local  advertisements,  the  United  States  held  the  first  place, 
followed  closely  by  the  United  Kingdom ;  Canada  was  a  bad  third.  And  about 
one-half  the  space  devoted  to  Canadian  goods  had  to  do  with  motor  cars  and 
tires,  which  were  and  still  are  well  established  in  the  Jamaican  field,  so  that 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  space  was  left  for  other  Canadian  goods  standing 
most  in  need  of  advertisement.  This  situation  still  persists;  it  is  a  common 
complaint  by  local  agents  taking  on  Canadian  lines  that  their  principals  do 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  advertising  in  Jamaica.  This  attitude  will 
have  to  be  changed  if  Canadian  manufacturers  are  to  make  any  notable  head- 
way in  the  local  market,  and  the  matter  should  have  their  earnest  and  early 
attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  exchange  situation 
gives  Canadian  goods  an  extra  preference  of  about  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
sterling  over  American  goods. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  IMPORTS 

The  following  notes  are  submitted  on  the  trade  of  Jamaica,  showing  some 
of  the  more  important  commodities  (classed  as  manufactured  goods,  as  distinct 
from  foodstuffs)  imported,  and  Canada's  share  of  each: — 

Apparel — Total  imports  in  1930,  £107,453,  of  which  Canada  supplied  2-3 
per  cent.  The  United  States  supplied  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  with 
the  United  Kingdom  next  and  Japan  a  bad  third.  This  category  includes 
mens  and  women's  underwear,  but  not  hosiery  or  silk  manufactures.  Price, 
quality,  delivery  and  terms  of  payment  being  equal,  the  large  dry  goods  stores, 
which  arc  the  principal  importers,  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  turn  over  the 
greater  portion  of  their  non-Empire  custom  to  Canada. 

Boots  and  Shoes  of  Leather. — This  is  quite  a  large  business,  total  imports 
in  1930  amounting  to  57,019  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £198,512,  of  which  (as 
regards  value)  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  45  per  cent  and  the  United 
States  nearly  the  entire  remainder.  The  former  consisted  chiefly  of  men's 
footwear  of  superior  quality,  and  the  latter  largely  of  seconds,  thirds,  and 
rejects  bought  at  auctions  in  New  York.  Fair  quantities  of  better-grade 
American  shoes  are,  howrever,  brought  in.  Their  attractive  styles  and  cheap 
prices  appeal  strongly  to  the  average  Jamaican  buyer;  this  is  especially  so  in 
regard  to  ladies'  shoes.  Fairly  large  quantities  of  leather  footwear  are  also 
imported  from  England  through  the  mails,  chiefly  from  two  or  three  well- 
known  manufacturers  who  periodically  send  their  attractively  prepared  cata- 
logues to  hundreds  of  people  in  the  colony.  Such  imports  are  not,  however, 
included  in  the  above  figures,  but  under  "  parcels  post."  It  is  felt  that  if 
Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  would  try  to  meet  local  preferences  in 
styles,  and  also  to  quote  competitive  prices,  the  Dominion  would  obtain  a 
share  of  this  valuable  and  growing  business. 

Boots  and  Shoes  of  Rubber. — For  some  years  past  Canada  has  been  the 
largest  supplier — total  imports  in  1930,  15,818  dozen  pairs,  90  per  cent  from 
Canada — but  during  1931  serious  competition  has  been  experienced  from  very 
cheap  Japanese  shoes.  How  long  this  competition  will  last  and  whether  it  can 
be  met  are  open  questions. 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Total  imports  in  1930,  £4,796  in  value,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  one-half,  the  United  States  a  little  over 
one-fifth,  and  a  considerable  number  of  countries  the  remainder  (Canada's 
share,  £335).  The  import  trade  is  restricted  by  fairly  extensive  local  produc- 
tion of  cheap  articles;  nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  why  the  share  of  the 
Dominion  should  not  improve  considerably.  Paint  brushes  are  not  included 
in  this  heading. 

Cotton  Hosiery.  A  considerable  business,  valued  at  £39,880  in  1930,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  nearly  three-quarters  and  the  United  King- 
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dom  about  one-eighth.  Canada's  share  was  £2,663  and  that  of  Japan  £1,088. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  here. 

Cement. — Total  imports  were  126,263  barrels  valued  at  £67,959,  of  which 
about  90  per  cent  came  from  England.  Belgium  was  the  next  largest  sup- 
plier, with  11,028  barrels  valued  at  £5,903.  Canada  was  third  (9,161  barrels, 
representing  £4,932).  Price  and  credit  terms  are  the  principal  deciding  factors 
in  the  direction  of  purchases,  so  far  as  merchants  are  concerned.  In  1930  the 
.samaican  Government  imported  28,115  barrels  of  cement  (£15,088),  entirely 
from  England. 

Radio  Appliances.— The  radio  is  increasing  in  popularity  in  Jamaica,  and 
to  date  American  manufacturers  have  had  the  market  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. Total  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  £9,700,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  80  per  cent. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones. — In  1930  Jamaica  purchased  telegraph  and 
telephone  equipment  to  the  value  of  £34,542  (United  States,  90  per  cent) . 

Other  Kinds  of  Electrical  Appliances. — Toasters,  fans,  stoves,  refrigera- 
tors, and  other  domestic  electrical  utilities  are  in  increasing  demand,  their  sale 
being  pushed  by  the  electric  light  and  power  company,  a  Canadian  concern. 
Total  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  £29,240,  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied about  75  per  cent  (Canada's  share  was  £11,343,  but  certainly  should  be 
much  larger). 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery. — Quite  a  considerable  trade,  notwithstand- 
ing that  upwards  of  80  per  cent  of  the  Jamaican  population  is  composed  of 
peasants  and  labourers.  Total  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  £25,746,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £10,918;  Germany,  £4,237;  United  States, 
£2,099;  and  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Japan  most  of  the 
remainder.  Buttons,  thread,  and  similar  sundries  were  large  items  under  this 
category.  Canada's  share  of  the  business  (£311)  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
improvement. 

Hardware  and  Ironmongery. — This  is  a  large  business  in  which  Canada's 
share,  though  far  from  negligible,  could  and  should  be  improved,  as  many  of 
the  articles  in  everyday  demand  in  Jamaica  are  manufactured  in  the  Dominion. 
Exclusive  of  typewriters,  importations  of  which  were  valued  at  £2,863  in  1930 
and  were  almost  entirely  of  American  origin,  hardware  imports  during  that 
year  totalled  £172,423,  the  principal  suppliers  being  the  United  Kingdom 
(£79,061),  the  United  States  (£62,889),  Germany  (£15,989),  and  Canada 
(£10,567).  This  category  comprises  a  wide  variety  of  household,  store,  and 
office  requisites  made  of  iron  or  other  metal. 

Hats. — Straw  hats  were  imported  in  1930  to  the  total  value  of  £17,845, 
of  which  about  80  per  cent  was  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Successful 
Canadian  competition  in  this  trade  is  largely  a  matter  of  price.  The  same 
applies  to  felt  hats,  imports  of  which  amounted  to  £18,617  (United  Kingdom 
60  per  cent,  Italy  25  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  most  of  the  remainder). 
Considerable  quantities  of  cloth  caps  are  also  imported,  these  being  included 
in  the  heading  "  hats  of  other  materials,"  total  imports  of  which  were  valued 
at  £5,572  (United  Kingdom  60  per  cent  and  United  States  most  of  the 
remainder).  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hats  and  caps  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  into  the  Jamaican  market. 

Implements  and  Tools. — A  fairly  large  business,  in  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  predominate.  Total  imports  of  agricultural  implements 
and  tools  were  valued  at  £27,377  in  1930  (United  Kingdom  60  per  cent,  United 
States  30  per  cent,  and  Canada  4  per  cent) ;  of  artisans'  tools,  £19,603  (United 
States  57  per  cent,  United  Kingdom  24  per  cent,  and  Canada  6  per  cent) ;  and 
of  other  kinds  of  implements  and  tools,  £1,722,  shared  about  equally  by  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Picks  and  shovels  are  considerable 
items  under  this  category.  These  and  many  others  are  manufactured  in  the 
Dominion,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  her  share  in  the  trade  could  not  be 
increased. 

Machines  and  Machinery. — A  large  trade,  in  which  Canada  so  far  has 
not  obtained  more  than  an  inconsiderable  fraction.  Total  imports  in  1930 
were  valued  at  £191,580  (United  Kingdom  £97,947,  United  States  £74,174,  and 
Canada  £13,452  or  about  7  per  cent).  This  category  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  items,  viz:  machinery  for  drainage  and  irrigation,  sugar  manufacture, 
sundry  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes;  electric  light  and  power,  marine, 
motion  picture,  printing,  railway  and  tramway,  road-making  and  water  and 
sewerage  machinery,  sewing  machines,  fire  engines,  and  miscellaneous  acces- 
sories. More  than  half  of  Jamaica's  imports  from  Canada  consisted  of  sewing 
machines,  but  as  many  of  the  other  items  are  manufactured  in  the  Dominion, 
there  are  good  opportunities  for  development. 

Metals. — This  is  also  a  large  item  in  Jamaica's  import  trade,  with  plenty 
of  scope  for  the  development  of  Canadian  business.  Imports  in  1930  were 
valued  at  £191,497:  United  Kingdom,  £104,112;  United  States,  £43,027;  Ger- 
many, £21,989;  and  Canada,  £12,562  (about  6J  per  cent  of  the  total).  Iron 
and  steel  and  their  manufactures  are  the  largest  items  under  this  category, 
which  includes  iron  bars  (not  being  railway  material);  rails,  fish-bolts,  etc.; 
galvanized  iron  for  roofing;  gas  fixtures;  iron  nails,  screws  and  rivets;  fencing 
wire  and  staples;  other  iron  wire,  including  netting;  pig  iron,  steel  bars  and 
sheets;  iron  and  steel  hoops  and  shocks;  and  miscellaneous  iron,  brass,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  zinc  manufactures.  More  than  one-third  of  the  imports  from 
Germany  consisted  of  railway  rails,  fish-bolts,  and  other  track  material,  and 
about  one-fifth  represented  wire  netting.  Belgium  supplied  a  smaller  but  by 
no  means  negligible  portion  of  Jamaica's  requirements  in  iron  and  steel  goods. 
Nails,  screws,  and  rivets  accounted  for  about  one-third,  and  miscellaneous 
metal  manufactures  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  from  Canada,  but  one 
need  have  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Canada's  metal  manufacturing  trades 
to  appreciate  that  her  share  of  Jamaica's  custom  could  be  increased. 

Musical  Instruments. — A  total  of  127  pianos  and  organs,  valued  at  £4,462, 
was  imported  during  1930,  of  which  twenty-six  came  from  Canada,  representing 
a  value  of  £446.  The  United  States  had  more  than  half  this  trade  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany  the  remainder.  Of  other  kinds  of  musical 
instruments  (largely  gramophones),  total  imports  were  valued  at  £15,638,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  slightly  under  30  per  cent  and  the  United 
States  over  60  per  cent.  Canada's  share  was  quite  small,  but  could  be  increased. 

Patent  medicines  are  very  popular  in  Jamaica,  and  Canada's  far  from 
insignificant  foothold  in  this  business  could  be  increased  despite  the  predomin- 
ance of  American  preparations.  Total  imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  £73,494, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  one-third,  the  United  States  more  than 
one-half,  and  Canada  about  7  per  cent. 

Paint  and  Varnish. — Here  again  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  developing 
Canadian  business.  Total  imports  in  1930  were  1,886,007  pounds  valued  at 
£39,327,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  about  30 
per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Canada. 

Paper. — In  printing  paper  Canada  had  roughly  85  per  cent  of  a  trade  worth 
£18,256  in  1930,  but  neither  in  writing  paper  nor  in  paper  of  other  kinds  (chiefly 
bags  and  wrapping  paper)  did  she  do  so  well.  Imports  of  writing  paper  total- 
ling £4,759  were  supplied  chiefly  by  England  and  the  United  States.  The  other 
kinds  represent  a  large  trade,  valued  at  £48,184  in  1930,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  about  one-third  each;  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland  and 
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Sweden  slightly  less  than  one-quarter  between  them;  and  Canada  about  one- 
twentieth.  A  close  study  of  the  market's  requirements,  and  an  endeavour  to 
meet  competition,  should  improve  Canada's  position  in  this  trade. 

Provisions. — This  category  in  the  Jamaica  customs  returns  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  foodstuffs  such  as  package  groceries  and  proprietary  articles.  To 
date,  Canadian  exporters  have  made  no  serious  attempt  to  break  into  this 
business,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  £34,032  in  1930,  the  United  States 
having  the  largest  share  with  Great  Britain  a  close  second.  In  fine  groceries 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  awaiting  an  enterprising  Canadian  exporter. 

Silk  Goods. — Total  imports  of  broadstuffs  and  manufactured  articles 
(largely  hosiery  and  ladies'  underwear)  amounted  in  1930  to  £82,595.  Of  the 
latter,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier,  followed  by  the  United 
States,  France,  Canada,  Japan  and  Switzerland  in  that  order.  In  broadstuffs 
(total  imports  £62,985),  the  United  Kingdom  had  over  half  the  business;  other 
large  suppliers  were  the  United  States,  China,  Japan,  Germany,  France  and 
Switzerland.  Canada  got  very  little  of  this  silk  business;  she  should  be  able  to 
improve  her  position  in  regard  to  manufactured  goods. 

Fancy  Soap. — Not  a  very  large  trade;  Canada's  share  was  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total,  which  was  worth  £11,620.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  over 
one-half,  and  the  United  States  one-quarter.  This  trade  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. 

Stationery  (other  than  Paper). — Quite  a  large  trade  totalling  £38,750  in 
1930,  of  which  Great  Britain  obtained  60  per  cent,  the  United  States  25  per 
cent,  and  Canada  about  10  per  cent.  Pens,  pencils,  ink,  note  books  and  various 
office  requisites  are  included  in  this  category.  This  business  also  is  capable  of 
development. 

Toys  and  Games. — A  comparatively  small  trade  owing  to  the  economic 
state  of  the  masses  of  Jamaica's  population,  but  the  Dominion  should  be  able 
to  obtain  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  (£9,718  in  1930).  The  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  the  bulk  of  this  business. 

Hoops  and  Shooks  of  Wood. — A  considerable  business,  in  which  Canada 
has  not  so  far  participated  to  any  notable  extent;  but  here  again  there  is  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  overcome.  Jamaica  buys  each  year  large  numbers  of 
orange  crates,  of  cases  for  putting  up  bottled  rum,  and  of  rum  puncheons,  but 
to  date  the  United  States  has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Total  imports 
in  1930  were  valued  at  £62,844,  of  which  Canada  supplied  about  3  and  the 
United  Kingdom  about  6  per  cent.  As  the  Jamaican  citrus  industry  gives 
promise  of  extensive  development  in  the  next  few  years,  with  Canada  as  the 
principal  market  in  view,  manufacturers  of  wooden  crates  would  be  well  advised 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  developing  an  export  trade  to  Jamaica  in  citrus 
crates  of  standard  Florida  type. 

Wooden  Manufactures. — Wooden  furniture  was  imported  into  Jamaica  dur- 
ing 1930  to  the  total  value  of  £24,942,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
about  11  per  cent,  Canada  over  20  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  nearly  50 
per  cent.  Other  kinds  of  wooden  manufactures  represented  a  total  of  £21,799 — 
United  States  45  per  cent,  Canada  15  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  12  per 
cent.  It  is  felt  that  more  aggressive  action  by  Canadian  manufacturers  should 
lead  to  an  increase  in  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  both  items. 

In  the  above  summary,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  items  in  which  Canada, 
already  does  a  substantial  export  trade  with  Jamaica — such  as  motor  cars, 
motor  car  tires,  flour,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  bacon  and  condensed  milk.  In  food- 
stuffs, the  Dominion  already  does  almost  as  much  business  as  she  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do,  but  an  examination  of  the  Jamaican  trade  figures  leads 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  opportunities  in  regard  to  manufactured 
goods  have  not  hitherto  been  exploited  as  widely  or  as  thoroughly  as  they 
might  have  been.  It  is  hoped  that  some  improvement  will  result  in  this  respect 
from  the  visit  to  Jamaica  of  the  Canadian  Exhibition  ship. 
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LEATHER    SITUATION   IN    THE    UNITED  KINGDOM 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  28,  1931. — Technically,  the  leather  tanning  industry  in 
Great  Britain  has  never  been  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  it  is  to-day. 
During  the  War  many  tanneries  were  established  in  this  country,  not  only  for 
sole  leather,  but  for  upper  as  well,  so  that  the  industry  was  able  to  look 
after  practically  all  home  requirements.  But  since  the  War,  and  especially 
during  the  past  two  years,  foreign  leathers  have  been  dumped  into  Britain  at 
prices  with  which  British  tanners  could  not  compete,  and  many  tanneries  have 
had  to  close  down. 

During  the  past  six  weeks,  however  (i.e.,  since  Britain  has  departed  from 
the  gold  standard),  the  exchange  rate  has  been  so  unfavourable  that  practically 
no  leather  has  been  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  existing  tanneries  have  in 
consequence  enjoyed  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  their  products. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  tanning  industry  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  during  1929  the  total  imports  of  hides  and  skins 
were  valued  at  £20,416,927.   This  huge  figure  was  made  up  largely  as  follows: — 

Ox  and  cow  hides,  undressed,  wet    £2.248,086 

Ox  and  cow  hides,  dry  and  dry  salted    2,270,484 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  woolled      2,626,956 

Goat  skins,  dry  and  dry  salted    1,252,015 

Rabbit  skins    1,541,052 

Fur  skins,  other  sorts    8,628,093 

In  1929  Great  Britain's  exports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  were 
valued  at  £8,000,000,  and  imports  at  £15,000,000. 

SOLE  LEATHER 

Imports  of  sole  leather  into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  chief  sources  of 
supply  for  the  years  1925  and  1929,  are  given  below: — 

Imports  of  Leather  (Undressed)  Hides  for  Sole  Leather 

1925  1929 

Total   £890,351  £701,203 

Germany   104,784  267,275 

France   151,224  135,310 

United  States   314,003  72,904 

Australia   75,495  56,929 

Belgium   31,980  39,935 

Austria   18,560  31,511 

Canada   75,495  56,929 

British  sole  leather  has  shown  an  advance  in  price  of  from  Id.  to  2d.  per 
pound  since  September  20.  As  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  used  for 
making  sole  leather  is  imported,  prices  have  risen.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to 
world  conditions,  Continental  and  North  and  South  American  raw  stock  has 
receded  in  price  about  12J  per  cent,  while  the  exchange  rate  on  these  countries 
has  advanced  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  The  amount  of  sole  leather  imported  into 
Britain  has,  up  until  last  month,  averaged  about  600  tons  per  month.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  requirements  has  come  from  the  Continent — Germany, 
France  and  Austria— the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  American  and  Canadian. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  imported  sole  leather  is 
Canadian. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  has  altered  materially  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able exchange.  The  opinion  is  expressed  in  some  quarters  that,  with  a  moderate 
restriction  on  imports,  the  British  sole  leather  tanners  will  be  able  to  look  after 
the  whole  of  the  home  market,  especially  as  the  tanneries  are  already  in  exist- 
ence and  the  majority  of  them  in  operation.  One  large  leather  factor  in  Glasgow, 
however,  thinks  that  Canada  should  be  able  to  get  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
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business  in  sole  leather,  the  exchange  situation  making  the  Canadian  product 
more  competitive  than  the  American. 

Canadian  sole  leather  is  looked  upon  in  this  country  as  a  good  tannage,  and 
is  noted  for  iis  water-resisting  qualities  and  its  long  wear.  Only  the  best  quality 
bends,  bellies  and  shoulders,  however,  should  be  shipped,  and  it  is  essential  that 
the  bends  be  rounded  in  the  English  fashion  and  well-trimmed. 

Sole  leather  prices  vary  from  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pound.  Manufacturers' 
bends  from  Canada  are  being  quoted  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.,  and  the  finer 
merchants'  bends  at  2s.  per  pound  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports,  less  a  substantial 
discount,  against  sight  draft.  Bellies  are  quoted  at  from  6d.  to  7-Jd.,  and 
shoulders  at  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound  f.o.b. 

American  packer  hides  are  now  low  in  price,  native  steer  hides  of  60  pounds 
and  up  being  quoted  at  7^  cents  per  pound  as  against  10  cents  over  a  month  ago. 
Glasgow  hides  are  quoted  at  6jd.  per  pound  for  70  pounds,  and  5fd.  for  from 
60  to  69  pounds  weight.  Frigorific  hides  are  steady.  Domestic  hides  are  steady 
to  strong. 

UPPER  L  EAT  PIER 

Generally  speaking,  the  price  of  upper  leather  has  advanced  more  than 
sole  leather.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  well  over  50  per  cent  of  all  upper 
leather  used  in  Great  Britain  is  imported. 

Box  and  Willow  Calf. — During  the  War.  this  industry  was  built  up  so  that 
it  could  look  after  most  of  the  domestic  requirements.  Since  that  time, 
however,  dumping  of  foreign  goods,  as  has  already  been  stated,  has  forced 
many  of  the  British  tanneries  to  close  down 

Box  and  willow  calf  now  comes  chiefly  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
with  smaller  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  price  varies 
from  lOd  to  2s  6d  per  foot  for  the  finest  qualities,  the  average  price  ranging 
from  Is  to  Is  6d  per  foot  f.o.b. 


Imports  of  Upper  Leather,  Dressed,  Box  and  Willow  Calf 


1925 

1929 

Total  .................... 

,   £1.963,917 

£2.105.361 

  813,544 

1,130,314 

  440,839 

540,586 

  200,631 

194.353 

  321,710 

66.666 

  44,726 

53,505 

  1,285 

45,480 

  58,458 

33.374 

  14,122 

2,381 

Glace  Kid. — British  tanneries  during  the  past  ten  years  have  made  rapid 
strides  in  the  manufacture  of  glace  kid.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  glace  kid  used  in  Britain  is  imported;  at  one  time,  fully  80  per 
cent  was  imported.  The  United  States  is  a  large  shipper,  and  supplies  are  also 
received  from  France  and  Germany.  Canada  was  formerly  a  source  of  supply, 
but  very  little  has  been  coming  over  recently. 

Owing  to  the  greater  use  of  lizard  and  reptile  skins,  there  is  not  the  demand 
for  glace  kid  that  there  once  was.  Goat  skins  are  cheap,  and  prices  range  from 
as  low  as  8d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  foot  for  the  finest  qualities  of  glace  kid,  while  those 
in  most  demand  average  from  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  foot  f.o.b. 


Imports  of  Upper  Leather  Dressed,  and  Glace  Kid 

1925  1929 

Total  '   £2,005,556  £1,027.834 

United  States   1,496.150  815,232 

France   235.896  109.722 

Germany   137,342  57.082 

Netherlands   31.646  27.327 

Spain   59,846  4,858 

Canada  (presumably)   338  745 
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Patent  Leather.— Supplies  are  for  the  most  part  imported;  the  climate  in 
Britain  not  being  so  favourable  for  the  making  of  good-quality  patent.  Supplies 
are  derived  from  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Canada. 
Some  German  producers  have  made  a  fairly  good  patent  leather  with  the  use 
of  a  sun-ray  lamp,  but  this  process  is  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  one. 
It  is  in  patent  leather  that  Canadian  firms  should  find  their  greatest  opportunity. 
Prices  range  from  lOd.  to  Is.  9d.  per  square  foot  f.o.b. 


Imports  of  Upper  Leather,  Dressed,  Patent 


1925 

1929 

  £1,128,637 

£  987,835 

United  States  . 

  589,924 

541,886 

  256,289 

178,174 

  133,892 

166,381 

  106,061 

53,105 

  6,868 

38,697 

Imports 

of  Upper  Leather,  Dressed,  Other  Sorts 

1925 

1929 

  £1.258,390 

£1,726,291 

  183,533 

599,987 

  311,575 

533,238 

United  States  . 

  637,068 

365,813 

.  .   31,259 

109,960 

15,840 

40,281 

  2,897 

12,116 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  leather  trade  in 
this  country,  and  considerable  stocks  have  been  moved.  Prices  have  been 
steadily  falling  for  nearly  two  years,  and  boot  manufacturers  and  leather  mer- 
chants have  been  buying  only  in  small  lots  for  their  weekly  requirements.  The 
effect  of  Great  Britain's  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  has,  as  indicated  in 
the  first  part  of  this  report,  increased  the  price  of  leather  from  Id.  to  2d.  per 
pound,  and,  in  anticipation  that  prices  will  probably  advance  even  more  in  the 
future,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  have  purchased  in  considerable  quantities — 
in  some  cases  from  three  to  four  months'  requirements.  The  result  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  tanners  have  moved  their  surplus  stocks.  At  present  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  trade  pending  the  clearing  of  the  political  situation.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, however,  the  outlook  is  distinctly  favourable  for  the  leather  industry,  and 
although  imports  will  tend  to  be  curtailed  the  Canadian  product  should  receive 
a  preference  in  this  market  over  goods  of  foreign  origin. 


MARKET  FOR   CHEESE   IN  THE   WEST   OF  ENGLAND 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  22,  1931. — Canadian  cheese  has  long  enjoyed  a  leading 
position  in  the  trade  in  the  West  of  England. 

The  finest  matured  Canadian  ranks  in  this  territory  first  after  the  best 
cheddar  produced  locally.  At  the  agricultural  fairs  there  is  a  prize  standard 
for  local  cheddar,  but  only  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  reaches 
this  high  standard. 

The  best  English  cheddar  commands  a  considerable  premium  over  the 
finest  Canadian,  clue  rather  to  its  scarcity  than  to  its  superior  quality.  The 
remainder  of  the  domestic  cheddar  competes  with  Canadian  and  New  Zealand 
the  chief  suppliers  of  this  market. 
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DIRECT  SHIPMENT  TO  CHANNEL  PORTS 

Cheese  consigned  from  Canada  and  New  Zealand  comes  direct  to  Bristol 
Channel  ports,  Avonmouth  being  the  chief  port  of  entry.  Shipments  from 
Canada  practically  cease  from  the  end  of  November  until  the  late  spring  months. 
Shipments  from  New  Zealand,  however,  are  more  or  less  continuous  the  year 
round,  and  arc  expected  to  increase  in  the  near  future. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 

At  present  there  is  a  greater  profit  for  the  wholesalers  in  Canadian  cheese 
than  in  New  Zealand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  considerable  quantities  of 
Canadian  cheese  purchased  forward  by  wholesalers  before  the  abandonment  of 
the  gold  standard.  They  have  been  able  to  secure  higher  prices  accordingly, 
but  this  advantage  will  disappear  upon  the  disposal  of  present  stocks. 

There  is  a  preference  for  Canadian  cheese  among  the  better-class  grocers 
in  this  district,  and  many  of  them  consider  well-seasoned  best  Brockville  and 
Belleville  cheddar  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  obtainable  anywhere.  There  is  no 
demand  for  fodder  cheese  owing  to  its  white  appearance  and  neutral  flavour.  Full 
grass  cheese  is  required,  the  best  of  which  is  made  in  the  early  fall.  Canadian 
cheese  made  in  May  is  sold  here  in  June  for  early  consumption.  The  June  and 
July  production  is  excellent,  and  is  popular  for  early  winter  trade.  September 
cheese  has  the  best  keeping  qualities,  matures  slowly,  and  is  excellent  for  late 
winter  consumption. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  product, 
varying  with  the  time  of  year  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is  made.  The  best 
quality  Brockville  and  Belleville  cheese  commands  at  least  a  Is.  per  cwt.  (112 
pounds)  premium  over  other  Canadian  makes.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand 
product,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brokers  state  there  is  little  variation. 

WAXING  CHEESE 

The  policy  of  waxing  cheese,  which  has  become  widespread  in  the  last 
few  years,  is  a  very  effective  preventive  of  loss  of  weight  through  moulding  or 
drying,  but  it  also  causes  the  cheese  to  mature  more  slowly.  The  waxing  is 
therefore  beneficial  to  a  cheese  that  is  naturally  strong,  but  further  retards  the 
development  of  the  more  neutral  makes. 

PRICES 

New  Zealand  finest  full  cream  cheese  is  at  present  commanding  68s.  spot; 
New  Zealand  (standardized),  67s.  spot;  the  latter  is  practically  off  the  market. 
Brockvilie  and  Belleville  full  cream  new  cheese  is  selling  at  66s.  c.i.f.  Avon- 
mouth.  Old  seasoned  cheese  is  quoted  at  from  74s.  to  78s.  landed  terms.  There 
is  practically  none  available  at  the  present  time. 

English  cheddar,  June  and  July  make,  is  being  bought  from  the  farmers  at 
from  78s.  to  80s.  Local  supplies  of  cheddar  have  been  plentiful  this  year  and 
of  good  quality.  There  has  been  an  abundance  of  milk,  and  farmers  have  found 
it  more  profitable  to  make  cheese  than  to  sell  fresh  milk  at  the  low  prevailing 
prices. 

Shipments  from  New  Zealand  have  been  below  the  level  of  last  year,  and 
it  is  expected  that  prices  from  that  Dominion  will  strengthen.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  at  present  to  restrict  orders  for  immediate  delivery,  and  no 
speculative  interest  is  being  shown. 
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MARKET  FOR  BAKING  POWDER  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  17,  1931. — The  market  for  baking  powder  in  this  terri- 
tory is  a  highly  competitive  one,  since,  in  addition  to  four  or  five  well-known 
proprietary  brands  sold,  nearly  every  large  distributor,  wholesale  or  retail,  finds 
it  convenient  to  sell  baking  powder  under  his  own  label.  Other  important 
factors  affecting  the  market  are  the  increasing  sale  of  self-raising  flour,  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  public  to  buy  shop-made  pastry,  and  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  bakery  trade,  which  restricts  the  number  of  purchasers  of  bakers' 
requisites.  It  is  a  common  practice  also  for  bakers  to  buy  the  separate 
ingredients,  tartaric  acid  and  baking  soda,  rather  than  the  prepared  baking 
powder. 

prices 

Of  the  best-known  makes  of  baking  powder  on  this  market  only  one,  as  far 
as  is  known,  is  imported,  the  others  being  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  imported  brand  comes  from  the  United  States.  Advertised  wholesale  prices 
per  dozen  tins  for  this  brand  are  as  follows,  the  retail  price  per  tin  being  shown 
in  parentheses:  ^-pound  tin,  8s.  3d.  (lOd.) ;  i-pound  tin,  16s.  (Is.  7d.) ;  and 
1-pound  tin,  30s.  (3s.). 

These  prices  are  considered  by  the  trade  as  being  high  for  this  market. 
The  manufacturer  of  another  brand  is  said  to  control  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
sales  of  baking  powder.  The  advertised  wholesale  prices  of  this  brand,  with 
retail  prices  shown  within  parentheses,  are  as  follows:  packets,  per  gross,  9s. 
6d.  (Id.  per  packet)  and  19s.  (2d.  per  packet) ;  tins,  per  dozen  ^-pound,  5s.  lid. 
(7-Jd.  each);  -|-pound,  lis.  lOd.  (Is.  3d.  each);  and  1-pound  15-ounce  (gross 
weight),  30s.  (3s.  2d).  A  less-known  brand  packed  by  a  firm  of  importers  is 
quoted  wholesale  at  5s.  per  dozen  for  ^-pound  tins,  8s.  for  ^-pound  tins,  and 
14s.  6d.  for  1-pound  tins.  In  the  case  of  all  the  brands,  the  greatest  turnover 
is  in  the  ^-pound  sizes. 

Baking  powder  is  also  sold  in  "  loose  "  form  in  7-,  14-,  and  28-pound  tins 
at  an  average  wholesale  price  of  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound.  One  firm  of  chain  stores, 
having  about  500  shops,  has  a  moderate  sale  for  baking  powder  in  bulk,  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  10  to  15  tons  per  annum,  at  a  retail  price  of  Is.  per  pound. 

Certain  members  of  the  baking  trade  purchase  their  supplies  of  baking 
powder  in  1-cwt.  barrels  at  prices  varying  between  40s.  and  50s.  per  cwt. 

SELF-RAISING  FLOUR 

Speaking  generally,  the  use  of  baking  powder  is  being  superseded  by  self- 
raising  flour.  Besides  three  or  four  extensively  advertised  brands,  there  are 
innumerable  other  brands  prepared  by  millers,  bakers,  wholesalers,  chain-store 
firms,  and  large  retailers.  Self-raising  flour  is  commonly  sold  in  1-,  2-,  3-,  and 
sometimes  5-pound  bags,  tins,  and  packets  at  the  average  price  of  2^d.  to  3d. 
per  pound  retail. 

Due  to  the  ease  with  which  this  product  is  prepared,  little  if  any  is 
imported.  The  more  important  brands  of  both  baking  powder  and  sell -raising 
flour  are  distributed  usually  through  the  ordinary  wholesale  channels. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  PIT  PROPS  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  26,  1931. — Following  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
by  Groat  Britain,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  a  possible  tariff,  with  a  preference 
for  Empire  goods,  on  a  wide  variety  of  products,  a  number  of  inquiries  have 
been  received  by  this  office,  including  a  request  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian firms  in  a  position  to  offer  pitwood  and  pit  props  suitable  for  the  South 
Wales  mines. 

The  following  details  of  the  present  market  in  South  Wales  for  such  pit 
props  may  therefore  be  of  interest:  — 

FRENCH  PITWOOD!     MARITIME  PINE    (PINUS  PINASTER),  TJNBARKED 

This  is  supplied  chiefly  in  two  lengths,  6^  and  9  feet.  The  diameters  are 
irregular,  ranging  in  the  former  length  from  3^-  to  1\  inches,  and  in  the  9-feet 
from  44  to  9  inches.  Occasional  parcels  are  received  of  11 -feet  lengths,  from 
5  to  7  inches  diameter.  This  pitwood  is  sold  by  the  ton  on  delivered  weight  at 
discharging  port,  and  the  price  ex  ship  at  Bristol  Channel  port  is  about  27s.  6d. 
($6.68  at  par) .  This  price  is  based  on  the  exchange  of  100  francs  to  the  pound, 
and  any  substantial  variation  would  naturally  affect  it. 

BALTIC  PIT  PROPS:    HARD  PINE   ("USUALLY  SCOTS  PINE) ,  WHITEWT)OD  AND  REDWOOD, 

WITHOUT  BARK 

Prior  to  1930  practically  all  Baltic  wood  was  sold  by  the  lineal  foot,  with 
specified  diameters  at  the  tops,  the  price  advancing  pro  rata  with  the  increase 
in  diameter.  There  are  still  cargoes  being  dealt  with  in  this  way,  wThich  are 
discharged  onto  the  ground,  stacked,  afterwards  being  sorted  and  sawn  as  orders 
are  received  from  the  collieries.    This  handling  entails  considerable  expense. 

Beginning  last  year  a  considerable  number  of  cargoes  from  Russia  and 
Finland  were  imported  and  sold  at  a  price  per  ton  ex  ship,  being  discharged 
direct  into  the  railway  trucks  and  despatched  to  the  collieries,  thereby  saving 
the  cost  of  landing,  reloading,  etc.  Although  the  price  is  37s.  6d.  ($9.11)  per 
ton  ex  ship,  these  supplies  are  able  to  compete  with  French  wood  at  the  lower 
price  owing  to  the  lower  density  figure  of  the  Baltic  wood.  From  tests  made 
of  quantities  of  equal  weights,  Baltic  wood  will  at  least  average  three  props 
against  two  of  French,  lengths  and  diameters  being  equal,  the  greater  number 
of  Baltic  props  per  ton  compensating  for  the  extra  price  over  French. 

The  Russian  and  Finnish  wood  is  also  sold  chiefly  in  lengths  of  9  feet  and 
6J  feet,  with  occasional  lots  of  4^  feet  and  11  feet.  The  diameters  preferred  for 
9-feet  lengths  are      inches  to  7  inches,  and  for  6^-feet  lengths,  3^  to  5  inches. 

IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  WALES 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  pitwood  and  mining  timber  into  the  six 
South  Wales  ports  controlled  by  the  Great  Western  Railways  for  the  years  1928 
to  1930  inclusive:—  1930  1929  1928 

Figures  in  Long  Tons 

Cardiff                                                         423,014  473,604  462.084 

Swansea                                                     122,106  114,733  65.012 

Newport                                                        79,283  143,160  107.310 

Barry                                                           213,180  167,914  181.185 

Port  Talbot                                                  142,809  143,745  143.205 

Penarth  :     314 

980,392  1,043,156  959.110 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  possibilities  for  Canadian  wood  may  not  be  good 
owing  to  the  possible  pulpwood  value  of  Canadian  supplies,  coupled  with  heavy 
transportation  and  ocean  freight  charges.  Nevertheless,  this  office  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  offer  supplies  suitable  for 
the  South  Wales  mines.    (See  trade  inquiry  in  this  issue,  page  795.) 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  PRICES  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  24,  1931. — The  latest  shipment  of  Canadian  cattle  to 
reach  Merklands  Wharf,  Glasgow,  was  that  of  415  head  ex  ss.  Dunaff  Head, 
which  were  sold  by  auction  on  October  22. 

Particulars  regarding  a  string  of  ninety-six  Western  yearling  steers  from 
Alberta  may  be  of  value.    They  realized  the  following  prices: — 

First  30. — Weight  213  cwt.,  brought  £407  10s.  Average  weight  7-1  cwt.,  average  price 
£13  12s.  per  head,  or  average  price  per  cwt.  38s.  3d.,  which  at  (say)  $4.40  to  the  pound  equals 
7-51  cents  per  pound. 

Second  30. — Weight  197  cwt.,  brought  £360.  Average  weight  6-6  cwt.,  average  price  £12 
per  head,  or  average  price  per  cwt.  36s.  6d.,  which  equals  7-18  cents  per  pound. 

Third  lot  of  20. — Weight  125  cwt.,  brought  £212.  Average  weight  6^  cwt.,  average  price 
£10  12s.  6d.  per  head,  or  average  price  per  cwt.  34s.,  which  equals  6-68  cents  per  pound. 

Fourth  lot  of  16. — Weight  95  cwt.,  brought  £158.  Average  weight  just  under  6  cwt., 
average  price  £9  17s.  6d.  per  head,  or  average  price  per  cwt.  32s.  3d.,  or  6-34  cents  per  pound. 

Summary  of  the  above  96. — Total  weight  630  cwt.  Total  price  £1,13S.  Average  weight 
6-56  cwt.  Average  price  £11  17s.  3d.,  or  average  price  per  cwt.  36s.  Hd.,  which  at  $4.40  to 
the  pound  equals  7-1  cents  per  pound. 

Of  the  other  cattle  on  the  boat,  apart  from  those  detailed  above,  some  of 
the  best  -finished,  top-grade,  unbrancled  cattle  realized  as  high  as  40s.  per  cwt. 
Others  not  so  well  finished  (the  bulk  of  the  shipment)  brought  around  38s., 
while  branded  unpolled  (with  horns)  brought  around  34s.  to  36s. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  trade  is  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  profitable 
to  send  over  cattle  which  are  so  young  or  so  light  in  weight.  The  well-finished 
animals  of  from  9  to  11  cwt.  brought  relatively  better  prices  than  were  received 
for  the  6-cwt.  cattle. 

MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  IRELAND 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  September  28,  1931. — Ireland  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
supplier  of  meat  and  meat  products  to  the  great  markets  of  Britain,  but  at  the 
same  time,  under  normal  conditions,  fairly  substantial  quantities  of  bacon  and 
hams  in  particular  are  imported  each  year.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
Irish  meat  exports  are  in  the  form  of  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  these  being 
shipped  and  slaughtered  in  England.  Smoke-cured  bacon  is  produced  for 
export,  but  there  remains  a  good  demand  for  a  salt  bacon,  which  is  not  produced 
in  Ireland  and  which  is  used  largely  by  the  farming  population.  Aside  from 
bacon  and  hams,  most  of  the  demand  is  supplied  locally,  although  at  certain 
periods  varying  quantities  of  practically  all  types  of  meat  products  are 
imported. 

Considering  the  Irish  Free  State,  for  which  complete  returns  are  available, 
the  imports  of  all  meat  products  during  1930  were  as  follows: — 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  IMPORTS  OF  MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 


1929 

1930 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

3,854 

9,476 

2,785 

6,237 

3,317 

99,696 

3,074 

93,620 

Mutton    and    lamb,    chilled  and 

2,058 

8,684 

2,183 

8,534 

359,886 

1,627,094 

373,107 

1,644.902 

56,013 

75,184 

75,102 

94,954 

29,369 

73,201 

29,142 

65,600 

Other  meats,  including  tinned  .  .. 

13,356 

61,445 

15,620 

68,071 

Lard,  including  imitations.  . 

15,782 

46,027 

L9.624 

53,341 

Animal  oils  and  fats  

33,217 

S2,224 

28,200 

66,683 

36651-3 
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The  Northern  Ireland  returns  for  1930  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  years  1927  to  1929  will  give  an  indication  of  the  size  and  nature 
of  that  part  of  the  market.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Northern  Ireland 
has  been  economically  depressed  for  some  years,  due  to  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions in  her  two  leading  industries — linen  and  shipbuilding — so  that  the  statis- 
tics quoted  below  do  not  in  fact  represent  the  normal  imports. 

NORTHERN   IRELAND   IMPORTS   OF   MEAT   AND   MEAT  PRODUCTS 


1927  1928  1929  1927  1928  1929 

CAvt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  £  £  £ 

Bacon                      52,893  52,450  53,552  251,152  225,550  241,760 

Beef                         17,722  17,052  13,839  70,888  68,208  54.111 

Hams                        8,665  8,435  8,940  44,203  49,767  76.112 

Pork                            230  88  109  874  308  477 

.Meat,  coarse.  .  ..        411  239  253  699  407  491 

Moat,   preserved.    28,522  25,670  25,724  72.168  77.306  73,338 

Sausages                    2,761  1.025  606  15,462  6,560  3,842 

Tongues                     1,036  832  1,381  12,365  8.903  10.768 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  together  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  Free  State  import  in  a  year  approximately  43^  million  pounds 
Df  bacon  and  hams,  and  some  10|  million  pounds  of  pork  meats. 

Market  Prospects 

In  the  following  paragraphs  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  briefly  the 
mture  and  extent  of  the  Irish  market  for  a  number  of  the  principal  meat  pro- 
iucts  produced  by  Canada.  Further  details,  including  prices,  etc.,  can  be  fur- 
lished  upon  request. 

FRESH,  CHILLED,  AND  FROZEN  MEATS 

Ireland  is  probably  a  larger  supplier  of  live  animals  and  fresh  meat  to  the 
English  market  than  any  other  country,  and  hence  is  hardly  to  be  considered 
as  a  prospective  outlet  for  Canadian  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meats.  The  exports 
of  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  lamb  in  1930  totalled  over  40,000  cwt.,  while 
nearly  285,000  cwt.  of  fresh  pork  were  shipped,  chiefly  to  England.  In  addi- 
tion, 875,878  head  of  cattle,  562,856  sheep,  and  408,506  pigs  were  shipped  alive 
to  England.  At  the  same  time,  small  quantities  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  and 
mutton  do  reach  this  market  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  During  1930  the 
Irish  Free  State  imports  of  beef  totalled  2,785  cwt.,  while  2,183  cwt.  of  mutton 
and  lamb  were  imported,  principally  from  New  Zealand,  during  the  early  spring 
season  before  Irish  lambs  are  ready  for  the  market.  However,  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  market  at  any  time  to  make  it  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  direct  refrigerated  ocean  service  between 
Canada  and  Ireland. 

PICKLED  MEATS 

There  is  a  substantial  sale  in  Ireland  of  pickled  pig  meats,  particularly 
heads,  tongues,  feet,  and  ribs.  A  certain  percentage  of  these  are  imported,  but 
so  far  as  actual  figures  are  concerned  the  trade  returns  are  not  very  explicit. 
The  Irish  Free  State  statistics,  however,  show  that  during  1930  imports  of  pigs' 
heads  totalled  75,102  cwt.  valued  at  £94,954,  as  compared  with  56,013  cwt. 
valued  at  £75,184  in  1929.  Of  other  pig  meat,  not  including  bacon  or  ham,  the 
1930  imports  were  29,142  cwt.  valued  at  £65,600,  and  for  1929,  29,369  cwt.  valued 
at  £73,201. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  pigs'  heads  imported  into  the  Irish  Free 
State  come  from  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  Continental  Europe, 
as  the  Irish  Free  State  production  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for 
this  product.  However,  Irish  Free  State  packers  are  stated  to  receive  a  sub- 
stantial preference  in  the  local  market  for  all  they  produce  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  in  preparing  the  heads  they  leave  the  tongue  in.  The  majority  of  the 
heads  have  the  tongue  removed.  The  southern  part  of  Ireland  is  the  greatest 
market  for  pigs'  heads,  especially  in  the  Cork  district,  and  recently  large  ship- 
ments of  Danish  heads  have  been  received  and  sold  at  prices  which  are  stated 
to  be  below  the  cost  of  the  barrels  and  the  freight  alone. 

The  trade  in  pigs'  tongues  has  been  extensive,  and  fairly  large  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  principally  in  2-cwt.  (112  pounds) 
barrels  and  3-cwt.  tierces.  As  in  other  lines,  however,  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced of  late  in  this  trade  due  to  cut-throat  competition,  chiefly  from  con- 
tinental European  countries. 

SMOKED  AND  SALTED  MEATS 

Bacon. — Despite  a  large  export  trade  in  bacon  and  hams,  amounting  in 
1930  to  over  350,000  cwt.,  considerable  quantities  are  imported.  The  imports 
into  the  Irish  Free  State  alone  in  1930  totalled  373,000  cwt,,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  13,221  cwt.  According  to  the  figures  for  1930,  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  In 
the  following  table  comparative  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931  are  also 
given,  and  in  view  of  the  conditions  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  change 
in  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  two  periods. 


IMPORTS  OF  BACON  INTO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 
IN  1930  AND  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1931 

January-June, 

1930  1931 

Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total  imports                                                                     371,059  201,395 

United  States                                                               260,723  78,119 

Northern  Ireland                                                           24.81(5  14,750 

Poland  (including  Danzig)                                             25,873  51,110 

Denmark                                                                        20.183  25,774 

Holland                                                                          14,961  13,934 

Argentina                                                                        7,726  8,889 

Russia                                                                             6,422  1.141 

Latvia                                                                             2,581  1,776 

Sweden                                                                            1,866  2,984 

Canada                                                                         1,964  350 

Most  of  the  bacon  shipments  recorded  above  were  imported  via  Great 
Britain,  the  usual  practice  being  to  supply  Ireland  from  stocks  carried  in  London 
or  Liverpool. 

The  reason  given  for  the  existence  of  large  imports,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  an  important  home-curing  industry,  is  that  Irish  cured  bacon  is  of  a 
special  kind  which  usually  commands  a  premium  over  that  of  many  of  her 
foreign  competitors  in  the  London  market.  Therefore,  it  usually  pays  the  Irish 
farmer  to  sell  his  pigs  for  bacon  to  be  exported  and  to  purchase  the  cheaper 
imported  products  for  his  own  use.  In  addition,  the  Irish  farmers  and  poorer 
classes  seem  to  prefer  a  fat,  salt-cured  bacon,  as  it  is  used  largely  for  boiling, 
so  that  the  imported  salt  backs  which  are  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  States 
meet  a  special  demand.  Present  conditions  have  altered  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  the  chief  source  of  imported  bacon,  and  the  very  low  prices 
asked  by  continental  packers  have  temporarily  changed  the  customary  demand 
for  United  States  salt-cured  bacon. 

While  nominal  quantities  of  smoked  bacon  are  imported,  it  may  be  said 
that,  generally  speaking,  all  the  bacon  imported  into  Ireland  is  green  or  in  salt. 
Most  of  the  green  bacon  is  smoked  locally  after  arrival,  and  for  this  particular 
trade  Wiltshires  are  favoured.  Cumberlands  were  at  one  time  chiefly  used,  but 
of  late  the  demand  has  turned,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  only  Wiltshires 
are  put  up  by  Irish  curers,  and  therefore  the  trade  has  become  accustomed  to 
this  cut. 
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Most  of  the  bacon  imported  from  the  United  States  is  salted  backs  with 
the  bones  cut  out.  This  is  cured  in  salt,  and  also  packed  heavily  in  salt.  Owing 
to  the  pure  food  regulations  in  force  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  borax  may  not  be 
used  and  bacon  preserved  by  this  means  may  not  be  imported  or  sold.  Imported 
salt  barks  generally  average  from  12  to  14  pounds  weight  per  back  and  from 
i hat  bo  30-32  pounds.  The  principal  sale  is  for  the  12  to  14-  and  18  to  20-pound 
Long  clear  sides  with  the  bones  taken  out  and  the  ham  off  are 
imparted  in  sizes  of  28-32,  32-34,  34-36,  and  38-40  pounds  per  side.  For  the 
mild-  or  pickle-cure  bacon  the  popular  sizes  are  45-50  and  50-55  pounds  per 
side.  Practically  all  imported  bacon  comes  packed  in  boxes  of  from  560  pounds 
to  600  pounds  net  weight. 

CANNED  MEATS 

The  imports  of  canned  meats  into  the  Irish  Free  State  are  not  given  in 
detail  in  the  trade  returns.  In  1930  they  were  valued  at  £37,672  as  compared 
with  £45,610  in  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  canned  meats  sold  on  the 
market  include  corned  beef,  ox  tongues  and  lambs'  tongues,  hams,  and  chicken. 

The  corned  beef,  which  has  the  principal  sale  in  canned  meats,  is  imported 
chiefly  packed  in  twelve  6-pound  tins  to  the  case.  These  are  usually  opened 
and  sold  over  the  counter  in  slices  by  grocers  and  meat  shops,  while  in  addition 
household  1 -pound  tins  (packed  forty-eight  to  the  case)  are  handled.  Ox  and 
lamb  tongues  are  likewise  put  up  in  1-,  2-,  and  6-pound  tins.  The  corned  beef 
trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  two  United  States  houses,  the  beef  itself  being 
produced  and  packed  in  the  Argentine.  There  is  some  sale  for  lamb  tongues 
which  are  packed  and  sold  to  some  extent  under  the  labels  of  English  firms. 
Very  little  tinned  roast  beef  is  on  the  Irish  market. 

Tinned  hams  are  sold  in  Ireland,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent  only.  A 
few  years  ago  the  trade  was  fairly  good  and  looked  promising,  but  this  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  continental  ham  curers  who  have  been  placing  fresh 
cured  hams  on  the  market  at  prices  so  low  as  to  put  the  tinned  product  entirely 
out  of  line — a  condition  that  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  permanent.  The  tinned  hams 
which  are  at  present,  and  have  in  the  past,  been  on  the  market  include  those 
produced  in  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  occasionally  Germany, 
and  correspond  to  the  pressed  cooked  ham  commonly  sold  in  Canada. 

Tinned  Chickens. — Only  a  small  trade  has  ever  been  done  in  tinned 
chickens.  The  chief  source  of  supply  is  Belgium,  and  a  few  importations  have 
been  made  from  the  United  States.  The  Belgian  product,  however,  has  dominated 
the  market.  The  Belgian  tins  of  usual  size  contain  half  a  chicken  each  with 
bones,  and  retail  in  Dublin  at  around  5s.  This,  however,  is  a  luxury  trade,  and 
is  never  likely  to  reach  large  proportions. 

Ireland  is  fast  becoming  an  important  poultry-raising  country,  and  steps 
recently  taken  by  the  Governments  of  both  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern 
Ireland  have  already  resulted  in  an  increased  interest  in  this  industry.  Improve- 
ment has  been  noticed  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  birds,  and  particularly 
in  the  methods  of  packing  for  the  English  market.  In  Northern  Ireland  one 
firm  is  engaged  in  packing  tinned  chicken  for  the  domestic  and  English  trade, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  business  has  not  yet  reached  large  proportions. 
This  firm  pack  in  2-pound,  3-pound,  4-pound,  and  5-pound  tins,  the  2-pound 
net  weight  size  retailing  at  4s.  6d. 

ANIMAL  FATS  AND  OILS 

Lard. — Considering  that  Ireland  is  a  pig-raising  and  bacon-curing  country 
of  some  importance,  the  imports  of  lard  and  other  animal  oils  are  comparatively 
large.  In  1930  imports  of  lard  into  the  Irish  Free  State  totalled  19,624  cwt. 
valued  at  £53,34l/an  increase  over  the  15,782  cwt.  valued  at  £46,027  of  the 
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preceding  twelve  months.  Imports  into  Northern  Ireland  are  not  included  in 
these  figures,  but,  if  statistics  were  available,  they  would  show  a  total  importa- 
tion of  lard  into  Ireland  probably  twice  as  large  as  that  mentioned. 

A  number  of  different  brands  of  lard  are  on  the  Irish  market,  practically 
all  of  which  are  of  the  well-refined  leaf  type.  Irish  bacon  curers  are  stated  to 
supply  most  of  the  domestic  demand,  while  at  the  same  time  the  major  pro- 
portion of  the  imported  article  comes  from  one  large  United  States  house  which 
has  built  up  a  reputation  over  a  number  of  years  in  this  market.  In  addition, 
of  course,  other  brands  are  on  the  market,  including  a  number  of  English  makes, 
but,  perhaps  due  to  present  cheapness  of  butter  and  margarine,  as  well  as  to 
the  established  position  of  the  United  States  brand,  there  appears  to  be  little 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  new  brands  unless  backed  up  by 
a  good  deal  of  advertising.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Irish  Free  State, 
while  in  Northern  Ireland  it  is  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  the  large  industrial 
population  and  the  comparatively  greater  demand  for  lard,  the  position  might 
be  considered  to  be  more  favourable  under  normal  economic  conditions. 

Lard  imported  and  sold  in  this  market  is  done  up  chiefly  in  1-pound  packets 
rather  than  tins  for  the  domestic  trade,  and  in  28-  and  56-pound  boxes,  and  is 
usually  sold  under  trade  names. 

Oleo  and  Other  Animal  Oils  and  Fats. — The  imports  of  animal  fats  and 
oils,  other  than  lard,  into  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1930  totalled  28,200  cwt.  valued 
at  £66,683,  as  against  33,217  cwt.  valued  at  £82,224  in  1929.  The  trade  in  these 
products  is  stated  to  be  confined  largely  to  the  bakery  and  confectionery  trades, 
and  for  this  reason  to  be  difficult  to  secure.  It  is  known  that  certain  quantities 
of  oleo  oil  and  stearine  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  by  biscuit 
manufacturers,  but  aside  from  this  most  of  the  business  is  controlled  by  a  large 
English  combine,  who  also  operate  the  principal  soap  factory  in  the  country. 
Apart  from  a  few  bakery  concerns,  which  are  the  principal  buyers  of  oleo  and 
compounds  in  large  lots,  most  of  the  business  is  carried  on  on  a  fairly  small 
scale,  deliveries  being  from  warehouse  in  quantities  of  small  size.  The  usual 
packages  are  1-  or  2-cwt.,  while  some  of  the  larger  users  take  ton  lots. 

SALES  METHODS 

The  method  adopted  for  handling  sales  in  Ireland  depends  largely  on  the 
policy  of  the  individual  company  concerned.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  the 
first  place  that,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is  small  in  population 
(4,200,000  as  against  44,300,000) ,  and  demand  is  correspondingly  small.  In  addi- 
tion, the  close  trading  relations  which  have  existed  over  a  long  period  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tend  to  encourage  the  treatment  of  Ireland  as  part 
of  the  domestic  market  of  Great  Britain  rather  than  as  a  separate  entity. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
in  certain  directions  to  break  away  from  the  commercial  ties  of  England  and 
to  trade  direct  with  foreign  countries,  and  while  this  has  been  successful  in  cer- 
tain directions,  such  a  procedure  is  not  always  possible  or  feasible.  In  prac- 
tice, the  majority  of  Canadian,  and  United  States  firms  as  well,  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  open  branches  in  Great  Britain  or  to  appoint  general  agents 
there  to  handle  any  business  offering  from  Ireland  either  direct  or  through  sub- 
agents. 

This  is  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  largely  by  meat-packing 
firms,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  handling  the  whole 
market.  The  general  agents  or  representatives  can  then  appoint  sub-agents  in 
Ireland,  and  orders  booked  there  are  filled  expeditiously  from  stocks  carried  in 
Liverpool  or  London. 

Direct  shipments  from  Canada  are  sometimes  made,  but  this  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  volume  of  business  which  can  be  secured  in  Northern 
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Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  It  is  customary  in  practically  all  instances 
bo  fill  Irish  orders  from  English  stocks,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing supplies  in  Ireland. 

COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

In  such  centres  as  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin  cold  storage  facilities  are 
available  and  are  used  for  the  storage  of  perishable  foodstuffs — imported  bacon, 
for  example,  generally  being  placed  in  these  pending  delivery  to  local  merchants. 

Until  recently,  electric  refrigeration  in  particular  was  little  used  in  Ireland, 
and  while  at  present  some  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  local  shops  rely  solely  on  the  quick  disposal  of  their  perishable 
goods.  In  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  fish  shops  have  generally  used  ice 
obtainable  from  the  cold  storage  houses,  but  many  of  the  meat  shops,  particu- 
larly in  the  country  districts,  take  no  special  precautions  to  prevent  spoilage. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Shannon  Hydro  Scheme,  however,  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric refrigerators  to  shopkeepers  has  shown  a  promising  increase,  and  many  of 
the  larger  Belfast  and  Dublin  butchers  have  now  installed  cold-storage  facili- 
ties. 

TARIFF  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

There  is  no  customs  duty  on  meat  and  meat  products  imported  into  either 
the  Irish  Free  State  or  Northern  Ireland,  providing  they  do  not  contain  sugar 
or  other  sweetening  matter,  and  no  special  customs  documentation  is  necessary. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  an  application  is  before  the  Irish  Free  State  Tariff 
Commission  for  a  tariff  on  all  imported  bacon,  ham,  and  other  pork  products, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  customs  duty  may  be  imposed  in  the  near  future. 

The  Irish  Free  State  pure  food  regulations,  details  of  which  are  available 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  prohibit  the 
use  of  certain  harmful  preservatives  and  colouring  matter  in  various  foods. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES 

To  handle  direct  shipments  to  Ireland,  the  Head  Line  of  steamships  operate 
a  fortnightly  service  from  Montreal  in  summer  and  Saint  John,  N.B.,  in  winter 
to  Belfast  and  Dublin,  with  optional  cargoes  for  Londonderry  and  Cork.  Dur- 
ing the  fruit  season  other  intermittent  services  are  in  operation  as  well. 

From  the  Pacific  coast  few  ships  come  into  Irish  ports  except  on  two  or 
three  occasions  throughout  the  year,  notably  at  Christmas,  but  regular  and 
frequent  sailings  are  maintained  from  Vancouver  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  British  ports,  and  through  rates  to  any  part  of  Ireland  can  be  quoted. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  1931 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  October  20,  1931. — The  latest  agricultural  statistics  which  have 
now  been  issued  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce show  the  number  of  live  stock  in,  and  the  crop  acreage  of,  An  Saorstat 
as  on  June  1,  1931. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  the  estimates  for  live  stock  in  all 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  poultry,  indicate  increases.  Cattle  stocks  show 
an  increase  of  0-1  per  cent,  sheep  2-9  per  cent,  and  pigs  16  per  cent,  while  the 
decline  in  poultry  represents  1-9  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  this  country  on  June  1  last  is  estimated  at 
4,042,000,  as  compared  with  4,038,000  in  1930.  "  An  analysis  of  the  former  figure 
reveals  an  increase  of  54,000  in  the  number  of  young  cattle  under  two  years  and 
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a  decrease  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  stock  of  two  years  and  over.  The 
following  are  the  figures:  — 

1930  1931 

No.  No. 

Milch  cows                                                                        1.225.000  1,223,000 

Other  cattle  under  one  year                                              938,000  986,000 

One  to  two  years                                                              875.000  884.000 

Two  vears  or  over                                                          1.000,000  949,000 


Total  cattle   4,038.000  4,042,000 


The  estimated  pig  population  on  June  1,  1931,  shows  a  substantial  increase 
of  169,000  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  is  given  at  1,221,000,  representing 
123,000  sows,  the  balance  being  "  other  pigs." 

Sheep  stocks  also  show  an  expansion  from  3,515,000  to  3,618,000.  The 
poultry  decrease  of  1-9  per  cent  is  represented  by  the  figure  22,467,000  for  1931 
and  22,900,000  for  1930. 

As  regards  crop  statistics,  the  total  estimated  acreage  under  crops  shows 
a  decrease  of  2-1  per  cent,  the  figure  bing  1,417,000  as  compared  with  1,447,000 
for  1930.  An  examination  of  these  totals  shows  the  oat  acreage  as  628,000  for 
1931  and  644,000  for  1930,  and  the  barley  acreage  as  115,000  as  compared  with 
116,000.  "  Other  corn  crops  "  decreased  by  6,000  to  25,000  acres  this  year.  The 
total  acreage  for  root  and  green  crops  decreased  from  656,000  to  649,000,  which, 
when  subdivided,  indicates  that  the  potato  crop  increased  by  1,000  acres  to 
348,000,  and  mangels  by  1,000  to  81,000.  The  turnip  acreage,  however,  accounted 
for  a  decrease  of  1,000  to  178,000,  the  balance  of  the  decrease  in  this  estimate 
being  accounted  for  by  "  other  root  and  green  crops." 


EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  AND  EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND  ON  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURES 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  writing  under  date  of 
October  3,  1931,  has  supplied  a  few  notes  regarding  the  present  market  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  New  Zealand  for  certain  commodities  which  Canada  formerly 
supplied  to  that  Dominion. 

Wooden  Clothes  Pegs. — A  local  firm  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  clothes 
pegs.  Their  product  is  reported  to  have  sold  well  throughout  the  country,  and 
supplies  are  to  be  available  for  October-November  delivery.  Quality  is  reported 
to  be  good,  and  the  suppliers  hope  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  market. 
Heretofore  supplies  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  Canada,  and  though  no 
definite  statistics  are  available,  the  value  of  the  business  was  estimated  to  be 
about  $50,000  per  annum.  Domestic  manufacture  has  been  contemplated  for 
some  time  since  Canadian  products  were  subjected  to  general  tariff  rates,  but 
the  exchange  stringency  has  placed  the  local  firm  in  a  still  more  advantageous 
position. 

Cornflour. — Supplies  of  bulk  cornflour  landed  from  Scotland  have  relieved 
the  shortage  of  this  commodity.  This  is  the  first  shipment  to  come  to  hand 
since  the  cancellation  of  Canadian  orders  owing  to  the  increased  customs  duties 
applicable  to  Canadian  goods.  The  business  is  expected  to  continue  to  go  to 
Great  Britain  as  long  as  Canadian  imports  are  on  an  unfavourable  tariff  basis. 

Onions. — The  season  has  arrived  when  onion  shipments  from  Australia  are 
practically  finished,  and  shortage  in  supply  is  normally  prevented  by  importa- 
tions from  British  Columbia,  California,  and  Japan.  The  earliest  arrivals  are 
usually  from  the  United  States,  and  a  week  ago  sales  were  being  made  at  16s. 
6d.  per  bag  of  100  pounds.    The  adverse  exchange  has  now  added  Is.  9d.  per 
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bag  to  cost,  and  the  increase  applies  to  recent  landings,  which  are  being  sold  at 
17s.  6d.  to  18s.  per  bag.  Because  of  lower  exchange  rates,  Canadian  onions  are 
expected  to  supplant  Calif ornian  earlier  than  usual. 

Canned  Salmon. — Shippers  in  British  Columbia  have  notified  the  with- 
drawal of  previous  prices,  and  now  quote  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher.  Little 
business  is  reported  to  have  passed  in  this  line  since  the  original  prices  were 
announced,  owing  to  the  tariff  situation,  and  merchants  are  considered  to  be 
less  likely  to  take  the  further  risk  on  the  exchange  position. 

TOBACCO   CULTIVATION  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  October  5,  1931. — India,  although  not  so  great  a  producer  of 
tobacco  as  some  other  countries,  in  1929  had  1,149,402  acres  under  cultivation. 
Up  to  the  present  practically  all  Indian  tobaccos  have  been  found  to  yield  a  dark, 
coarse  leaf  giving  off  a  strong,  pungent  smoke  quite  unsuitable  for  cigarette  or 
pipe  smoking,  but  useful  for  snuff-making  and  for  smoking  in  the  "  hooka  "  or 
Indian  pipe. 

Imports  of  tobaccos  (principally  cigarettes)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1930,  totalled  10,131,000  pounds  valued  at  Rs.26,971,000  and  in  the 
following  year  4,938,000  pounds  valued  at  Rs. 15, 116,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
exports  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  mostly  unmanufactured,  in  1929-30  amounted 
to  27,069,000  pounds  valued  at  Rs.10,642,000  as  compared  with  29,093,000 
pounds  valued  at  Rs.  10,365,000  in  the  following  year.  The  principal  countries 
of  destination  were  the  United  Kingdom  (10,000,000  pounds),  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements (2,500,000  pounds),  and  lesser  quantities  to  the  Netherlands,  Japan, 
and  Aden. 

As  early  as  1874  experiments  in  growing  and  also  in  curing  methods  were 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  with  a  variety  of  foreign  tobaccos  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  indigenous  crop,  but  none  proved  successful.  The  Indian  tobacco 
industry  is  now  attempting  to  produce  tobacco  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
cigarette  factories,  replacing  the  present  large  imports  of  Virginia  leaf.  To  a 
lesser  degree  this  same  problem  applies  to  high-grade  pipe  tobaccos.  Another 
factor  is  the  improvement  of  domestic  tobaccos  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
and  a  further  improvement  in  the  strong-flavoured  Indian  tobaccos  used  locally 
by  the  natives  for  smoking  and  chewing,  and  as  snuff.  As  regards  improvement 
of  the  types  for  cigarette  making,  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  one  or  two  of  the  provinces  where  seeds  from  all  the  chief  tobacco- 
growing  localities  of  the  country  have  been  collected  and  sown,  and  types  of 
plants  grown  from  this  seed,  separated  and  classified.  At  the  same  time  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  principal  American  varieties  which  have  proven 
highly  suitable  for  cigarettes,  but  in  all  cases  these  have  proved  unsuitable  to 
India  either  because  they  have  not  grown  fast  enough  in  the  areas  where  the 
experiments  have  been  made  or  they  have  lagged  behind  the  more  robust  Indian 
varieties.  Certain  of  the  Indian  types  have  been  cured  by  the  rack  method, 
by  which  they  have  shown  fair  results,  although  deficient  in  texture,  and  out  of 
fifty-one  Indian  types  experimented  with  only  one  showed  anything  like  pos- 
sessing the  desired  combination  of  texture,  flavour,  and  colour  when  so  cured.  It 
would  appear  that  none  of  the  present  best  types  of  Indian  tobacco  are  capable 
of  being  cured  to  a  really  bright  colour,  and  all  possess  a  rather  disagreeable 
flavour  which  makes  them  unsuitable  for  use  in  any  but  the  lowest  grade  of 
cigarette. 

A  type  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States  known  as  "Adcock,"  which  is 
highly  suitable  for  so-called  Virginian  cigarettes,  has  been  introduced  into 
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India,  where  it  is  found  to  grow  well,  yield  satisfactorily,  and  cure  to  a  fairly 
light  colour,  but  in  this  latter  respect  it  is  inferior  to  the  American  product. 
The  Indian-produced  "Adcock"  does,  however,  give  a  leaf  which  can  compete 
with  the  cheaper  grades  imported  into  India  for  the  manufacture  of  medium- 
quality  cigarettes  for  consumption  in  the  Indian  market,  and  at  present  there 
are  about  25,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

It  has  been  found  that  unless  climatic  conditions  are  brought  under  con- 
trol it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  a  good  cigarette  tobacco  by  the  rack  method, 
and  therefore  it  is  essential  to  flue-cure.  Experiments  with  flue  curing  have 
given  very  good  results.  As  a  consequence  in  North  Bihar,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  Madras  a  large  number  of  flue-curing  barns  have  been  erected,  but 
the  general  trade  depression  has  given  the  industry  a  severe  setback.  "  White 
Burley  "  for  pipe  tobacco  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  India,  but  the  indus- 
try for  the  present  has  concentrated  more  on  cigarette  tobaccos. 

As  far  as  cigar  tobaccos  are  concerned,  the  present  problem  is  the  secur- 
ing of  expert  assistance  in  the  curing  and  blending  of  the  leaf.  The  Indian 
cigar^making  industry  is  of  considerable  importance  both  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  export.  At  present  much  of  the  leaf  for  wrappers  is 
imported,  but  the  demand  is  more  for  good-quality  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar 
fillers. 

CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  October  9,  1931. — Importations  into  Hongkong  are  showing  the 
normal  increases  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  should  continue  this  trend  until 
the  end  of  February  or  just  before  the  Chinese  New  Year.  Although  the  volume 
of  importations  is  encouraging  in  view  of  the  general  trade  depression  and  the 
serious  falling  off  in  demand  for  foreign  goods  caused  by  the  continued  very 
low  value  of  silver  currencies,  two  new  and  disturbing  factors  are  making  busi- 
ness in  this  part  of  the  world  increasingly  difficult. 

The  Hongkong  silver  dollar  in  terms  of  sterling  has  steadily  declined  in  value 
for  the  last  two  years  until  it  was  thought  bottom  had  been  reached  at  a  figure 
around  ll^d.  Large  orders  for  piece  goods,  machinery,  steel,  flour,  fish,  and 
other  staples  had  been  booked  and  the  necessary  exchange  fixed,  so  that  the 
departure  from  the  gold  standard  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  simul- 
taneous sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  bar  silver,  has  placed  importers  with  forward 
commitments  in  an  awkward  position. 

The  Hongkong  importer  who  had  booked  exchange  in  early  September  had 
to  pay  one  Hongkong  dollar  for  11-Jd.  worth  of  British  goods,  whereas  the 
departure  from  the  gold  standard  increased  the  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar 
to  approximately  Is.  3d.  overnight.  The  exchange  market  is  very  uncertain  and 
importers  hesitate  to  book,  because  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  recent  temporary 
depreciation  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  has  tended  to  foster  the  idea  that  silver 
currencies  will  steadily  appreciate  in  value. 

While  the  uncertain  monetary  situation  has  undoubtedly  confused  this 
market  in  so  far  as  forward  commitments  are  concerned,  and  has  tended  to 
delay  the  placing  of  further  orders,  there  is  no  doubt  that  British  export  trade 
to  this  market  is  benefiting  by  the  depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling.  Imports 
from  Canada  into  Hongkong  are  also  increasing  as  buyers  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  difference  in  exchange  between  Canadian  and  United  States  dollars.  Here 
again,  however,  the  situation  is  slightly  confused  by  some  Canadian  firms  quot- 
ing in  Canadian  funds  and  others  in  American  funds.    Commodities  quoted  in 
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American  dollars  are  not  adversely  affected  thereby,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
orders  for  commodities  quoted  in  Canadian  funds  are  increasing  perceptibly. 

In  addition  to  the  recent  wide  fluctuations  in  exchange,  the  present  troubles 
in  Manchuria  are  causing  considerable  anxiety  and  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
lias  been  started  in  Hongkong  and  South  China.  Among  the  commodities  that 
are  affected,  and  which  are  normally  supplied  in  large  quantities  to  this  market 
by  Japanese  firms,  are  dried  salted  salmon  and  dry  salt  herring,  certain  grades 
>f  paper,  rubber  heels,  shoe  tacks,  and  shoe  findings. 

For  many  months  past  Australian  flour  has  enjoyed  an  increasing  share 
of  the  local  flour  business  chiefly  on  account  of  a  price  advantage  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  Australian  pound.  It  is  hoped  that  Canadian  millers,  by 
quoting  in  Canadian  funds,  will  take  advantage  of  the  present  depreciation  of 
the  Canadian  dollar  to  secure  larger  orders  and  strengthen  the  strong  position 
already  held  in  this  market  by  Canadian  flour. 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  CHINA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
I.    Domestic  Fisheries 

Shanghai,  October  14,  1931. — Fish  is  one  of  the  principal  items  in  the  diet 
of  the  people  of  Central  and  North  China.  Along  with  a  little  pork,  fowl  and 
beef,  fresh  and  dried  vegetables,  and  fruits,  tea,  and  a  variety  of  sauces,  it 
supplements  the  grain  staples,  which  are  rice  and,  to  a  slowly  increasing  extent, 
flour  in  the  Central  region,  and  kaoliang,  maize,  millet,  and  flour  in  the  North. 
The  population  is  generally  estimated  at  400,000,000,  so  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  probably  the  greatest  fish-consuming  area  in  the  world.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese  New  Year  period,  which  comes  usually  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  which  is  a  time  of  feasting,  there  are  no  religious  or  other 
customs  tending  to  increase  fish  consumption.  Food  is  such  a  continuously 
pressing  matter,  however,  that  nothing  is  needed  to  stimulate  demand  as  long 
as  prices  are  within  reach,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  fish  which 
this  market  absorbs  could  be  expanded  indefinitely  if  local  and  foreign  supplies 
were  available  at  prices  within  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Until  recently  the  governments  of  China  have  taken  little  interest  in  the 
fisheries,  and  no  statistics  of  production  are  available.  However,  both  the  inland 
and  sea  waters  abound  in  fish,  and  both  are  intensively  worked  and  the  yields 
are  known  to  be  enormous.  Some  authorities  estimate  the  annual  value  of  the 
fresh-water  industry  at  $100,000,000  Mexican,  and  that  of  the  salt-water 
fisheries  at  $200,000,000  Mexican.  At  present  exchange  these  values  equal 
roughly  20,000,000  and  40,000,000  gold  dollars— a  total  about  equal  to  the 
annual  value  of  Canada's  fishing  industry,  but,  due  to  the  greatly  lower  prices 
per  unit,  the  volume  of  fish  actually  handled  would  probably  be  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  times  as  great  as  that  in  Canada. 

FRESH  FISH 

The  country  has  a  magnificent  system  of  inland  waterways,  and  the  types 
of  fish  found  in  them  are  both  numerous  and  varied.  One  authority*  states 
that  "  different  species  of  carp  form  the  bulk  of  the  fresh-water  fish,  of  which 
the  common  carp,  the  Chinese  ide,  and  the  Chinese  whitefish  {Hypohthalwic- 
thys)  are  most  in  evidence.    Other  varieties  that  are  plentiful  in  the  Shanghai 

*A.  de  C.  Sowerby  in  the  "China  Journal"  May,  1931,  page  273. 
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market  are  the  mandarin  fish,  the  serpent  head,  numerous  species  of  catfish, 
the  finless  eel — which  is  consumed  in  enormous  quantities — and  the  common 
eel.  Besides  these  common  species,  a  great  many  other  varieties  may  be  seen, 
including  gobie,  bullhead,  the  peculiar  eel-like  spiny-rayed  Mastarembelu,  and 
the  numerous  less-known  members  of  the  carp  family,  such  as  the  breams,  the 
cutlers,  the  barbels,  the  gudgeons,  the  beaked  carp,  the  mosquito  fish,  and  the 
bitter  lings."  The  same  authority  states  that  only  in  the  extreme  northeast  of 
China  is  a  trout  found,  and  that  no  salmon  inhabit  China  proper,  though  there 
are  many  types  in  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Manchuria. 

FRESH   WATER    COLLECTION    AND    SALES  METHODS 

The  methods  used  in  taking  these  are  nearly  as  numerous  and  varied  as 
the  fish  themselves,  but  netting  and  trapping  are  the  chief  devices  employed. 
Kiangsu  Province,  in  which  Shanghai  is  situated,  is  covered  with  a  network 
of  rivers,  streams,  and  canals,  and  along  these  on  either  bank  one  may  see  a 
fish  trap  or  dip  net  every  few  hundred  yards.  Cormorants  are  largely  used 
also,  and  a  fisherman  sitting  in  a  small  boat  with  a  half  dozen  of  these  birds 
perched  on  the  gunwales  is  a  common  sight  on  the  interior  lakes  and  streams. 
On  the  larger  waterways  junks  of  considerable  size  are  used.  The  most  remark- 
able and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  fresh-water  fish 
is  the  fish-breeding  industry,  in  which  the  Chinese  have  long  been  experts.  The 
young  fish  are  purchased  from  hatcheries  (which  collect  the  spawn  from  the 
rivers  and  lakes  during  the  spawning  seasons),  and  then  fed  in  ponds  until  they 
reach  maturity. 

DISTRIBUTION  METHOD 

Practically  all  of  the  inland  water  fish  are  sold  fresh  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  individual  catches  are  small  and  more  or  less  regular  the  year 
round.  Secondly,  because  they  are  made  not  far  from  the  consuming  centres, 
which  in  most  cases  are  the  small  villages,  and  the  catch  is  still  fresh  when  it 
reaches'  the  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  share  of  the  fish  is  taken  to 
market  alive,  even  to  more  distant  large  centres  such  as  Shanghai.  In  the  latter 
case  they  are  transported  in  tanks  or  tubs.  The  larger  fish  which  are  too  big 
for  any  individual  purchase  are  taken  out  of  the  tubs  and  cut  up  at  time  of  sale, 
often  while  still  alive. 

There  is  no  adequate  means  of  transporting  fish  save  the  method  of  carry- 
ing alive  in  tubs.  The  railways  are  few  in  number  and  lack  refrigeration,  as 
do  practically  all  river  and  coastal  vessels.  In  any  case,  the  added  cost  of  such 
facilities  would  put  the  cost  of  the  fish  above  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy 
Chinese  and  the  foreign  population. 

SEA  FISHERIES 

The  coast  of  Central  and  North  China,  like  that  of  South  China,  is  indented 
and  irregular  and  provides  splendid  fishing  grounds.  The  best  of  the  latter  are 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  and  around  the  Shantung  and  Liaotung  penin- 
sulas. The  centres  of  these  major  areas  are  Ningpo  and  Shanghai  for  the  first, 
Tsingtao  and  Chefoo  for  the  second,  and  Dairen  for  the  third,  although  fishing- 
is  carried  on  intensively  at  smaller  centres  along  the  entire  coast. 

Concerning  the  species  of  salt-water  fish  found  in  these  waters,  the 
authority  quoted  above  states  that  "  there  are  a  great  variety  of  marine  fish 
found,  representatives  of  most  of  the  well-known  orders  and  families  such  as 
bass,  mackerel,  herrings,  flatfish,  skates,  rags,  marine  eels/'  etc.    Shell  fish  such 
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as  oysters,  shrimps,  lobster,  and  prawn  are  also  found  in  huge  quantities,  especi- 
ally in  the  Chefoo  and  Dairen  waters,  which  supply  the  bulk  of  Shanghai's 
requirements.   Tunny  and  swordfish  are  found  in  the  central  coastal  waters. 

Nearly  every  known  method  is  employed  in  sea  fishing.  Along  the  shore 
ground  lines,  traps,  and  dip  nets  are  used.  At  sea  the  most  extensively  used 
methods  are  trawl  nets  of  sorts,  and  lines.  Sailing  junks  are  used,  and  the 
number  of  these  along  the  coasts  runs  to  many  thousands.  The  industry  around 
Tsingtao  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Japanese,  through  their  distributing 
organization  ashore  and  their  use  of  steam  trawlers  at  sea. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALES 

Probably  half  at  least  of  the  salt-water  catch  is  sold  fresh  within  a  short 
time  of  taking  and  the  remainder  is  dried  or  salted.  This  is  due  to  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  fast  transportation  and  of  refrigeration  facilities,  the  latter 
only  existing  in  the  main  ports  such  as  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  on  a  scale  surfi- 
cent  for  the  needs  of  the  small  foreign  community.  Also,  steamers  with  refrigera- 
tion bring  fresh  shell  fish  from  Dairen  and  Chefoo  to  Shanghai,  and  there  is  a 
daily  steamer  connection  to  Shanghai  from  Ningpo,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
fishing  centres  of  the  world.  The  larger  fishing  vessels  take  ice  and  salt  out  with 
them,  and  the  catch  is  rushed  to  market  as  speedily  as  possible  and  sold  early 
in  the  morning.  These  also  pack  their  fish  in  50-pound  boxes — a  practice  not 
usually  followed  by  the  smaller  individual  fishermen. 

The  distribution  and  sale  of  fish,  like  that  of  most  commodities  in  China, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  guild.  The  latter  is  an  institution  which  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  in  effect  a  co-operative  society  to  which,  in  most  eases, 
all  interested  in  the  particular  trade  belong.  Aside  from  controlling  the  actual 
trading,  the  guild  protects  the  interests  of  its  members  against  outsiders  and 
arbitrates  in  the  case  of  internal  disputes.  In  Shanghai  it  is  said  that  the  fish 
business  is  largely  dominated  by  the  powerful  Ningpo  fish  guild,  as  many  of 
the  merchants  in  the  trade  come  from  that  nearby  city.  To  it  the  fishermen 
sell  their  catch,  and  its  dealers  handle  also  nearly  all  the  imported  fish.  Prac- 
tically all  the  fish,  both  salt  and  fresh,  is  sold  wholesale  at  so  much  per  picul 
of  133J  pounds. 

POLICY  OF  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Consistent  with  its  policy  of  adopting  all  the  functions  exercised  by  Western 
governments  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  has  drafted  ambitious  plans  for  the  control  and  development  of  the 
fishing  industry,  and  to  this  end  a  fisheries  department  has  been  instituted 
under  the  Ministry  of  Industries.  Announcement  was  made  early  in  1931 
that  marine  products  stations  were  to  be  established  at  several  points  along 
the  coast  for  research  purposes,  from  which  instruction  was  to  be  given  to  the 
fishermen  in  better  methods  of  catching  and  handling.  These  stations  were  to 
have  at  first  a  number  of  foreign  experts  attached  to  them.  Furthermore,  a 
fisheries  patrol  was  to  be  established  to  prevent  poaching  in  Chinese  waters. 
In  addition,  every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  develop  larger  private  fishing  com- 
panies employing  the  most  modern  large-scale  fishing  methods,  such  as  steam 
trawlers,  as  a  means  of  combating  the  Japanese  interests.  Little  actual  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  to  date,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  some  time  before  they  can  be  fully  realized. 
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MARKET  FOR   BUTTER  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — The  yen  has  been  converted  into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  Canadian] 

Kobe,  October  8,  1931. — According  to  statistics  the  total  annual  consump- 
tion of  butter  in  Japan  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  about  3,500,000 
pounds,  which  for  a  population  of  approximately  65,000,000  indicates  an 
extremely  low  per  capita  consumption.  Practically  no  butter  is  consumed  by 
the  Japanese;  natives  of  other  countries  living  in  Japan,  and  hotels  and 
restaurants  serving  meals  in  foreign  style,  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  this  commodity.  Increased  Japanese  production  of  butter  and  a  large  carry- 
over from  last  year  have  depressed  prices  and  caused  a  shrinkage  in  foreign 
imports  during  1931. 

IMPORTS 

Japanese  imports  of  butter  for  the  years  1930  and  1929  were  as  follows: — 

1930  1929 


Country  of  Origin 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

$ 

213,600 

65,000 

217,466 

87,000 

196,666 

67,000 

74,933 

28,000 

Canada   

110,266 

52.000 

155,866 

71,000 

34,533 

21.000 

36,666 

28,000 

18,400 

6,000 

6,800 

2,000 

668 

6,500 

21,335 

7,000 

Total  

604,133 

217,500# 

513,066 

223,000 

These  figures  show  that  the  chief  sources  of  supply  in  order  of  importance- 
are  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  has  been 
decreasing  slightly  each  year  due  to  lack  of  surplus  supplies  and  to  higher  prices 
prevailing  in  the  home  market.  Australia  increased  her  exports  to  Japan  con- 
siderably in  1.930,  mainly  on  account  of  the  exchange  rate  being  favourable  to 
Japanese  buyers,  while  shipments  from  New  Zealand  during  each  of  the  years 
1930  and  1929  were  practically  the  same.  Although  the  1930  figures  indicate  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  imported  into  Japan  as  compared  with  1929, 
the  total  value  for  the  former  year — due  to  lower  prices  prevailing  in  this  market 
— has  fallen  off. 

There  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  Japanese  imports  of  butter  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1931,  total  importations  for  the  period  January  to 
August  amounting  to  152,082  pounds  ($48,209)  as  compared  with  471,329  pounds 
($166,423)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  Figures  for  each  month  since 
January  indicate  considerably  smaller  importations  in  comparison  with  those 
of  last  year.  Shipments  from  the  various  countries  all  show  decreases;  accord- 
ing to  the  trade  all  supplying  countries  have  been  similarly  affected,  although 
no  official  figures  are  yet  available. 

JAPANESE  PRODUCTION 

Official  statistics  showing  the  production  of  natural  butter  in  Japan  for  the 
last  five  years  are  as  follows: — 


Year  Pounds  $ 

1926    2,940,298  923,532 

1927    4,180,896  1,386,784 

1928    3,165,841  1,309,198 

1929    3,042,082  1,240,990 

1930    4,654,132  2,052,887 


These  figures  indicate  an  increase  in  domestic  production  for  1930  of 
1,612,050  pounds  over  that  for  the  previous  year.  The  local  market  has  not 
been  able  to  absorb  this  surplus  and  large  stocks  are  still  being  held  in  the  pro- 
ducing centres,  principally  Hokkaido. 
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PRICES 

On  account  of  increased  production,  prices  have  fallen  considerably;  butter 
which  last  year  brought  from  50  to  70  cents  a  pound  now  sells  for  from  30  to 
45  or  50  cents  retail.  During  the  last  few  years  also  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  Japanese  butter,  and  as  a  result  foreigners,  wealthy 
Ja panose,  and  large  hotels  are  now  using  the  better  brands  of  domestic  butter 
instead  of  the  imported  product.  Lower  prices  for  domestic  butter  are  also 
partly  responsible  for  this  change  in  preference.  Although  foreign  butter  is 
quoted  at  24  and  25  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Japan,  the  rate  of  duty  is  33-65  yen 
per  100  kin  (133  pounds),  approximately  $12.65  per  100  pounds.  To  this  must 
be  added  handling  charges,  profit  to  dealers,  etc.,  resulting  in  the  imported  pro- 
duct being  relatively  high  priced. 

Importation  from  foreign  countries  will  of  course  continue  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  high-grade  butter,  but  if  Japanese  production  continues  to 
improve  in  quality  these  imports  will  be  relatively  small  for  some  time  to  come 
and  will  be  practically  all  confined  to  established  brands.  At  present  neither 
importers  nor  dealers  are  interested  in  new  brands,  as  the  turnover  would  neces- 
sarily be  too  small  to  compensate  for  the  effort  required  to  establish  them  in 
the  local  market.  When,  however,  Japanese  consumption  of  butter  ' becomes 
more  widespread,  imports  will  again  increase,  as  there  is  little  possibility  of 
much  further  expansion  in  the  local  butter  industry  due  to  lack  of  suitable 
grazing  land. 

GERMAN  EVAPORATED    APPLE  MARKET 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  23,  1931. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  evaporated  apple 
stocks  were  very  low  as,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  general  conditions  in  Ger- 
many, buyers  had  been  hesitant  and  little  or  no  speculation  had  taken  place. 
Imports  from  North  America  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  consequently 
appeared  heavier  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  previous  years,  although 
the  total  consumption  was  probably  less,  while  prices  were  also,  comparatively 
speaking,  lower. 

In  the  new  crop  season  now  well  begun  a  further  reduction  of  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  has  taken  place  due  to  the  very  unfavourable  financial  conditions 
combined  with  the  enormous,  though  poor-to-medium  quality,  fresh  apple  crop. 
The  low  prices  prevailing  for  this  fruit  have  helped  to  demoralize  the  evapor- 
ated apple  market,  and  at  time  of  writing  it  is  stated  that  the  season  is  the  worst 
on  record. 

Old  stock  on  hand  is  estimated  at  between  4,000  and  5,000  boxes,  prin- 
cipally of  New  York  State  prime  quality,  which  can  be  purchased  at  from  $5 
to  $6  a  box.  New  crop  shipments  are  arriving,  but  quantities  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  of  previous  years.  The  Oregon-Washington  and  Californian  varie- 
ties have  built  up  such  a  reputation  on  quality  that  the  market  is  ruled  by  these 
offerings,  with  the  New  York  State  and  the  Canadian  product  acceptable  only 
when  the  demand  is  particularly  active.  Thus  to  date  arrivals  have  been  mainly 
Oregon-Washington  extra  choice,  offered  at  from  $8  to  $8.35  per  50  kg.  (110 
pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  California  extra  choice  are  offered  at  from  $8.75  to 
$9.25  according  to  brands,  while  New  York  State  prime  are  offered  at  from  $8 
to  $9,  with  no  buyers.  Practically  no  Canadian  evaporated  apple  rings  have 
been  sold  this  season,  but  a  small  shipment  of  1,200  boxes  recently  realized 
$6.75  United  States  per  box  (approximately  $7.50  Canadian),  made  possible 
on  account  of  the  exchange  situation. 

Under  prevailing  conditions  brokers  are  not  inclined  to  express  an  opinion 
of  the  possible  future  trend  of  the  market,  but  are  a  unit  in  stating  that  the 
prospects  are  not  encouraging. 
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GERMAN  PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  STATES  WHEAT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  27,  1931. — Reference  was  made  in  the  report  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1444  (October  3)  to  the  contract  con- 
cluded between  the  Deutsche  Getreidehandels-Gesellschaft  (the  semi-official 
German  Grain  Trading  Company)  and  the  United  States  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation  for  the  sale  to  the  German  company  of  a  large  quantity  of  United 
States  wheat  of  the  1930  crop.  The  German  Government  have  now  issued  the 
regulations  for  the  disposal  of  this  wheat  to  the  German  flour  mills.  Further 
details  regarding  the  contract  in  question  have  also  been  made  public. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report  referred  to  above,  the  contract  provides  for  the 
basing  of  prices  on  the  Chicago  quotations  for  December  wheat  with  allowances 
for  quality,  guaranteed  protein  content,  and  month  of  shipment.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  delivery  of  the  following  quantities  of  wheat: — 

(1)  Amber  Durum  II,  1,000,000  bushels  at  13  cents  per  bushel  over  the 
basic  price. 

(2)  Dark  Hard  Winter  I,  1,500,000  bushels  at  1  cent  over  the  basic  price, 
if  the  protein  content  is  12-5  per  cent.  Between  12-5  and  12  per  cent  protein 
content  an  allowance  of  half  a  cent  per  bushel  will  be  made  for  every  \  per  cent 
protein  less  than  12-5  per  cent.  No  wheat  with  less  than  12  per  cent  protein 
to  be  shipped.  If  the  protein  content  is  over  12-5  per  cent,  the  price  will  be 
increased  by  half  a  cent  per  bushel  for  every  \  per  cent  protein  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  cents  over  the  basic  price.  Of  the  total  quantity,  337,500  bushels  to 
have  a  protein  content  of  at  least  13  per  cent. 

(3)  Hard  Winter  I,  5,000,000  bushels  at  a  quarter  cent  below  the  basic 
price,  if  the  protein  content  is  12-5  per  cent.  If  the  protein  content  is  less,  the 
price  will  be  reduced  by  half  a  cent  per  bushel  for  every  \  per  cent  protein 
content.    No  wheat  with  less  than  12  per  cent  protein  content  to  be  delivered. 

The  delivery  of  the  total  quantity  of  7,500,000  bushels  is  to  be  made  in 
nine  monthly  lots  of  833,333  bushels  each,  but  the  purchasers  have  the  right  to 
require  quicker  deliveries.  For  the  quantities  delivered  after  November  15,  a 
supplement  of  %0  cent  per  bushel  per  day  will  be  reckoned,  the  date  of  bill  of 
lading  to  be  final.  Payment  is  to  be  made  in  gold  dollars  on  presentation  of 
documents  by  notes  falling  due  on  December  31,  1934,  and  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4^  per  cent  per  annum.  Half  of  the  shipments  have  to  be  made  in 
German  and  half  in  United  States  vessels. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  this  United  States  wheat  to  the  flour 
mills,  the  German  Government  have  issued  a  decree  dated  October  22,  1931, 
whereby  the  decree  of  August  13,  1931,  respecting  the  compulsory  milling  of 
domestic  wheat  (see  page  396  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1440)  is 
amended  so  as  to  permit  only  flour  mills  belonging  to  the  Konsortium  deutscher 
Weizenmiihlen  (Syndicate  of  German  Wheat  Flour  Mills)  to  grind  up  to  30 
per  cent  of  foreign  wheat  imported  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  under  the  bonds 
granted  on  the  export  of  German  wheat.  The  Syndicate  of  German  Wheat 
Flour  Mills  was  founded  in  Berlin  on  October  19,  1931,  and  its  members  are 
obliged  to  obtain  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  German  Grain  Trading  Com- 
pany hard  winter  wheat  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  which  they  mill,  but  they  are  not  required  to  mill  this  hard  winter 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  they  mill.  In  other  words,  only  mills  belonging  to 
the  above  syndicate  will  be  able  to  use  up  to  30  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat 
imported  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.2  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  (13 
cents  per  bushel)  under  the  bonds  granted  on  the  export  of  German  wheat. 
Otherwise  the  regulations  permit  the  milling  of  only  3  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat 
imported  at  the  full  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.25  per  100  kg.  ($1.62  per  bushel).  All 
German  mills  milling  foreign  wheat  will  have  the  right  to  join  the  syndicate. 
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MARKET  IN  DENMARK  FOR  FISH  MEAL 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

[1  krone  equals  at  par  $0*268] 

Oslo,  October  16,  1931. — Denmark  being  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  with  dairying  and  hog-raising  two  of  its  greatest  industries,  feedstuffs 
have  found  a  ready  market.  Oilcake,  feeding  barley,  and  maize  are  in  greatest 
demand,  and  for  a  number  of  years  fish  meal  has  been  sold,  the  greatest  volume 
being  imported  from  Norway  and  Germany.  The  consumption  had  been 
steadily  increasing  over  the  past  few  years  until  the  recent  regulation  of  the 
Danish  co-operative  slaughter  houses  forbade  its  members  to  use  fish  meal 
as  a  feeding  stuff  for  hogs,  and  this  action  has  restricted  its  sale.  Similar 
regulations  have  been  passed  in  other  countries  by  like  organizations  on  the 
ground  that  fish  meal  is  not  favourable  to  hog  development,  but  have  since  been 
abandoned.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Danish  hog-raisers  will  go  back  to  the 
former  basis  of  hog-feeding. 

While  the  fish  meal  market  has  been  developing  slowly  (due  to  price  con- 
siderations when  compared  with  animal  meal,  meat  meal,  oilcake  meal,  and 
grain  meals),  it  is  recognized  that  it  has  a  definite  place;  but  at  the  present 
time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  feeding  barley  and  maize,  which  are  very 
low-priced,  have  adversely  affected  the  volume  of  all  types  of  meal  imported. 
The  total  imports  in  1930  for  fish  meal  amounted  to  4,817  metric  tons,  but,  for 
the  reasons  suggested,  the  imports  this  year  will  be  somewhat  curtailed.  Pre- 
liminary figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  1931  indicate  the  imports  as  783 
tons  as  compared  to  2,010  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 

Norway  for  many  years  has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by 
Germany,  Greenland,  Sweden,  and  Iceland,  while  some  occasional  small  ship- 
ments have  been  made  from  Scotland.  The  following  table  indicates  the  imports 
into  Denmark  for  the  years  1929  and  1930,  with  their  values  for  the  former 
year,  those  for  1930  not  being  available: — 


1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin  Met.  Tons  Kroner  Dollars  Met.  Tons 

Norway   2.387  646,000  173.128  2,552 

Germany   1,411  397,000  106,396  1,198 

Greenland   ....      951 

Sweden   5  2,000  536  83 

Iceland   28  192,000  51,456  30 


3,831  1,237,000  331,516  4.814 

USES  AND  TYPES  OF  FISH  MEAL 

Fish  meal,  mixed  with  other  feeding  stuffs  in  many  different  proportions, 
is  used  as  feed  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens;  but  since  the  regulation  of  the 
Danish  co-operative  slaughter  houses  regarding  the  feeding  of  hogs,  its  main 
use  is  for  chickens:  those  farmers,  however,  who  do  not  sell  to  the  co-operative 
slaughter  houses  continue  to  use  it  as  a  hog  food.  Some  indication  of  the  import- 
ance of  feeding  stuffs  is  reflected  by  the  statistics  for  1929  in  the  exports  of 
animal  and  dairy  products,  which  are  as  follows:  animal  and  animal  products, 
600,976,000  kr.  ($161,061,568) ,  of  which  sum  pork  and  bacon  account  for  495,- 
483,000  kr.  ($132,789,444) ;  dairy  products,  526,227,000  kr.  ($141,028,836) ;  and 
eggs,  84,481,000  kr.  ($22,640,908). 

As  the  larger  proportion  of  the  fish  meal  used  in  Denmark  is  exported  from 
Norway,  herring  meal  (mainly  fresh)  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  cod  meal  are 
the  types  in  greatest  favour.  Canadian  pilchard  and  whitefish  meals  are  prac- 
tically unknown,  but  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  able  to  com- 
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pete  successfully  provided  that  the  protein  and  salt  content  conform  to  the 
standards  now  demanded.  Cod  and  other  types  of  fish  meal,  which  are  lower 
than  herring  in  protein  content,  are  not  as  acceptable  to  buyers,  who  require 
that  the  fish  meal  should  contain  75  per  cent  protein  and  albuminoids,  with  a 
maximum  of  3  per  cent  salt;  the  fat  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent.  Danish 
buyers  have  set  up  a  standard  of  quality  conforming  to  the  demands  of  agricul- 
turists, which  are  somewhat  elastic.  With  each  shipment  there  must  be  a  guar- 
anteed analysis  for  protein,  fat,  phosphorated  potash,  salt,  and  sand  content. 
Purchases  are  usually  made  on  this  basis,  although  sale  by  sample  is  also 
common.  The  salt  and  fat  contents  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  never 
exceed  the  maximum  requirements  of  the  individual  dealers.  Danish  dealers 
state  very  definitely  the  requirements  of  their  purchasers,  although  these  show 
considerable  individual  variation. 

SHIPPING  REQUIREMENTS 

Fish  meal  should  be  packed  in  sacks  of  50  or  100  kilos,  preferably  in  the 
latter  size,  while  quotations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  1,000  kilos  (one  metric 
ton  of  2,205  pounds)  c.i.f.  Copenhagen.  As  most  of  the  business  has  been  done 
with  Norway,  and  the  currencies  of  the  two  countries  have  almost  identically 
the  same  value,  Norwegian  and  Danish  kroner  have  been  the  currencies  used 
in  quotations.  At  the  present  time,  since  both  countries  are  off  the  gold  standard 
and  Canadian  currency  is  now  at  a  discount  in  New  York,  it  might  be  advisable 
for  Canadian  exporters  to  quote  on  the  basis  of  American  dollars.  This  is 
recommended,  as  Danish  importers  have  not  an  opportunity  of  comparing  prices 
as  easily  in  other  currencies  at  the  present  time  as  in  the  currency  of  the  United 
States.  The  usual  methods  of  doing  business  are  cash  against  documents  or 
shipment  on  consignment;  letters  of  credit  are  not  customary  in  this  market. 

TARIFF  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

Since  there  is  no  production  of  fish  meal  in  Denmark,  a  duty  is  not  levied; 
nor  does  the  Danish  Government  set  any  requirements  as  to  packing  or  quality. 
No  special  documentation  or  consular  vises  are  required.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  transaction,  however,  Canadian  exporters  should  have  a  certificate  of 
analysis  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading — although  this  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
having  the  shipment  analysed  by  a  Danish  "  public  chartered  laboratory,"  a 
method  successfully  employed  by  Norwegian  shippers — a  copy  of  the  commer- 
cial invoice  (a  duplicate  of  which  should  go  forward  to  the  importer),  and  a 
draft  covering  the  value  of  the  shipment. 

GENERAL 

Practically  all  of  the  business  done  in  fish  meal  is  through  agents  (as  is 
customary  in  Scandinavian  countries),  although  some  of  the  larger  firms  pur- 
chase for  their  own  account.  Generally,  grain  and  feeding-stuff  agents  handle 
fish  meal,  their  commission  (usually  about  per  cent)  being  borne  by  the  seller 
and  included  in  the  price.  It  is  of  course  advisable  to  deal  direct  with  importers, 
but  their  number  is  limited,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  be  prepared  to  do 
business  through  agents. 

Canadian  pilchard  and  whitefish  meal  have  been  finding  favour  in  other 
European  countries,  particularly  in  Holland,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
that  in  Denmark  some  business  could  be  developed.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  standard  of  quality  set  by  buyers  be  met,  as  the  Norwegian  product, 
which  has  been  sold  in  Denmark  for  many  years,  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Interested  Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo,  Norway. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  October  29,  1931. — With  little  or  no  relief  in  sight  for  the  all- 
important  Cuban  sugar  industry  because  of  restriction  in  crop  and  little  cor- 
responding increase  in  price,  trading  conditions  in  Cuba  remain  depressed.  The 
value  of  the  sugar  crop  is  now  less  than  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  in  1924  (last 
year's  crop  being  valued  at  $38,151,000). 

At  June  last  Cuba's  total  indebtedness  was  estimated  at  $170,462,100, 
divided  into  an  external  debt  of  $63,563,600,  and  an  internal  and  public  works 
debt  of  $106,898,500,  much  of  which  falls  due  at  an  early  date. 

Many  merchants  in  Cuba  do  their  buying  in  anticipation  of  heavy  busi- 
ness during  the  tourist  season.  Hotelkeepers  and  others  interested  are  pro- 
testing against  the  policy  of  some  of  the  shipping  companies  which  allows  their 
touring  passengers  free  meals,  entertainment,  and  accommodation  on  board 
while  in  port,  and  legislation  has  been  introduced  to  tax  any  such  ship  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  per  day  if  it  stays  in  port  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  hotels  have  been  closed  all  summer  for  lack  of  business. 

Cuba's  policy  is  one  of  diversification  of  crops  and  development  of  local 
industries,  although  all  of  these  are  not  profitable.  The  import  duties  on  rice, 
for  example,  were  lowered  recently  despite  local  efforts  at  growing  this  crop. 
The  domestic  crop  of  potatoes  last  year  was  not  the  success  anticipated  when 
the  increase  in  the  tariff  was  made,  and  the  experiment  of  the  storage  of  domes- 
tic potatoes  to  suppfy  the  summer  and  fall  requirements  likewise  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  Nevertheless,  imports  of  eggs,  beef,  coffee,  and  shoes  have 
practically  ceased  under  the  new  policy.  Owing  to  the  lowered  purchasing 
power,  imports  generally  have  continued  to  fall  off  considerably.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  that  the  value  of  the 
United  States  exports  to  Cuba  in  1931  will  be  only  10  per  cent  of  what  they 
were  in  the  peak  year  of  1920. 

TRADE  MARKS  IN  SIAM 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  writes 
under  date  of  October  3,  1931,  that  the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  Siam, 
which  has  in  the  past  been  based  on  an  old  law  of  1911,  has  been  completely 
altered  in  the  new  Trade  Marks  Act  which  will  come  into  force  on  October  1, 
1931. 

An  applicant  for  registration  must  now  have  a  fixed  place  of  business  in 
Siam  and  continue  to  have  even  after  registration  has  been  granted  under 
penalty  of  cancellation.  If  he  is  acting  as  agent  it  is  necessary  to  hold  power 
of  attorney  to  show  his  right  to  apply  for  registration.  This  will  prevent,  as 
has  sometimes  been  the  custom,  an  agent  from  registering  the  product  m  his 
own  name.  Manufacturers  with  articles  so  registered  often  found  they  could 
not  sell  their  own  product  through  anybody  else  but  the  agent  in  whose  name 
their  article  was  registered. 

The  new  act  will  not  allow  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  for  two  different 
classes  of  goods  unless  two  separate  applications  are  made.  In  some  countries 
of  the  East  when  registering  a  trade  mark  hundreds  of  articles  are  included 
which  have  absolutely  no  relation  to  one  another.  (See  "  Patents  and  Trade 
Markets  in  Netherlands  East  Indies  ":  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Leaflet  No.  58A.) 

Trade  marks  to  be  registered  containing  words  must  have  in  the  applica- 
tion form  a  translation  as  near  as  possible  in  Siamese  characters. 
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The  new  Trade  Marks  Act  also  provides  for  adherence  by  Si  am  to  any 
International  convention  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property.  Applicants 
from  countries  adhering  to  such  conventions  enjoy  priority  rights  against  other 
applicants. 

Before  a  trade  mark  is  registered  it  is  advertised  for  three  months,  during 
which  time  any  opposition  to  such  registration  must  be  made.  An  applicant 
for  registration  must  complete  all  the  requirements  within  six  months  or  the 
application  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  abandoned. 

A  trade  mark  once  registered  is  valid  for  ten  years,  and  if  application  is 
made  three  months  before  expiration  it  may  be  renewed  for  another  ten  years. 

The  new  act  provides  for  cancellation  of  a  registered  trade  mark  if  any 
interested  person  can  show  (a)  that  he  has  a  better  title  to  it;  or  (b)  that  the 
trade  mark  has  become  common  to  the  trade;  or  (c)  that  the  trade  mark  has 
been  registered  contrary  to  certain  sections  of  the  act. 

For  further  information  on  the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  Siarn,  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  should  write  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Batavia,  Java,  or  direct  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
munications, Bangkok,  Siam. 


RADIO  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  has 
transmitted  a  report  of  the  eighth  Northern  National  Radio  Exhibition  which 
was  held  in  Manchester  from  October  7  to  17.  This  exhibition  was  confined  to 
the  display  of  11  All-British  "  productions.  In  connection  with  this  report,  Mr. 
Newman  has  forwarded  a  number  of  catalogues  of  radio  equipment  made  by 
United  Kingdom  producers.  Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  the  catalogues 
will  (on  request)  be  loaned  to  interested  Canadian  firms. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  London,  England;  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present 
arranged: — 

Mr.  Watson 

London  and  district  Nov.  16  and  17 

Mr.  Strong 

Edmonton  Nov.  17  Montreal  (St.  Johns, 

Hegina  Nov.  19                       Drummondville,  Beau- 
Winnipeg   Nov.  21  harnois)  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  10 

Ottawa  Nov.  27  and  28       Granby  Dec.  12 

Mr.  Palmer 


St.  John  and  Black's 

Harbour  Nov.  17  and  18 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19 

Wolfville  Nov.  20 

Kentville  and  district.   ..Nov.  21  to  23 


Lunenburg  Nov.  25 

Halifax  and  district  ..  ..Nov.  27  to  Dec.  1 

New  Glasgow  Dec.  2 

Charlottetown  Dec.    3  and  4 

Chatham  Dec.  8 


Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sjoners  should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  for  Winnipeg,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation; and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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BOLIVIAN  FOREIGN  DRAFT  RESTRICTIONS 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  October  13,  1931. — In  an  effort  to  stem  the  drain  on  the 
country's  resources  caused  by  the  continued  import  of  foreign  goods,  while  the 
country's  income  is  at  such  a  remarkably  low  ebb  due  to  the  marked  diminution 
of  tin  exports  which  account  for  90  per  cent  of  Bolivia's  export  trade,  a  special 
commission  to  supervise  the  issuing  of  bills  of  exchange  has  been  created.  The 
]  ima  newspaper  El  Comercio,  under  date  of  October  9,  carries  the  following 
report  from  La  Paz,  dated  October  7,  1931: — 

The  last  assembly  of  financiers,  which  took  place  in  the  Central  Bank  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  different  projects  tending  to  alleviate  the  economic  situation  caused  by  the 
world  crisis  and  the  fall  in  the  gold  standard  of  England,  have  decided  to  maintain  the 
pound  sterling  as  a  basis  of  transactions,  fixing  it  at  bolivianos  12.90  at  sight.  A  special 
commission  will  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  selling  of  foreign  drafts  which  will  be  per- 
mitted only  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  absolute  necessities  which  are  not  produced  in 
Bolivia. '  The  association  of  miners  in  Bolivia  agreed  to  sell  all  drafts  corresponding  to  their 
exports,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  free  sale  of  drafts  which  would  cause  speculations  of 
ruinous  consequence  to  the  import  trade.  The  Central  Bank,  as  sole  buyer,  will  place  at 
the  disposal  of  commerce  and  associated  banks  all  drafts  which  the}'  have  for  sale  within 
the  country.  The  sale  of  drafts  will  be  arranged  by  the  directorate  of  the 'Central  Bank, 
in  which  are  included  representatives  of  the  Government,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the 
banks.  A  sub-commission  of  a  permanent  character  was  appointed  and  authorized  to  act 
in  case  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  alter  the  previous  plan. 

The  effect  of  this  action  will  be  to  restrict  severely  all  imports  which  are 
not  absolute  necessities  not  produced  in  Bolivia,  as  drafts  in  payment  of  other 
types  of  goods  will  not  be  issued  by  the  banks.  The  exceptionally  low  price  of 
tin,  and  the  paucity  of  demand  in  world  markets,  had  previously  created  highly 
depressed  trade  conditions  in  Bolivia,  but  these  new  regulations  will  greatly 
decrease  the  present  value  of  that  market  to  overseas  exporters.  Such  should 
first  ascertain,  before  making  shipments,  that  the  importer  will  be  allowed  to 
accept  the  covering  draft  and  make  payment,  as  otherwise  the  goods  are  likely 
to  become  a  gift  rather  than  a  sale.  A  concrete  case  covering  a  shipment  of 
radio  goods  made  by  a  Canadian  exporter,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia,  wherein  the  importer  claims  to  be 
unable  to  make  payment,  due  to  these  restrictions,  is  at  present  pending.  If 
this  claim  is  soundly  based,  the  resolution  of  the  bank  would  appear  to  be  retro- 
active.  However,  no  confirmation  on  this  point  is  at  present  available. 

Canadian  exporters  are  strongly  advised  therefore  not  only  to  scrutinize 
carefully  the  financial  status  of  all  firms  in  Bolivia  as  an  ordinary  precautionary 
measure,  but  as  well  to  ensure  beforehand  that  their  goods  will  be  considered 
as  "  absolute  necessities  not  produced  in  Bolivia,"  and  that  their  drafts  will  be 
met  on  presentation  in  accordance  with  the  terms  stated  thereon. 


TARIFF   INCREASES   IN  INDIA 

A  modification  of  the  recent  tariff  increases  in  British  India,  as  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1449  (November  7,  1931),  page  753,  has 
been  announced  exempting  some  goods  from  the  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
existing  rate.  The  goods  affected  are  raw  cotton,  which  remains  dutiable  at 
6  pies  per  pound  (approximately  1  cent) ;  coaltar  dyes  and  coaltar  derivatives 
used  in  dyeing,  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  machinery  (except  that  worked  by 
hand  or  by  animals),  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  OATS  AND  OATMEAL 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1448 
(October  31,  1931),  page  711,  concerning  a  new  Irish  Free  State  tariff  on  oats 
and  oatmeal,  Canadian  exporters  concerned  are  reminded  that  on  account  of 
the  preferential  rates  of  duty  Canadian  shipments  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  prescribed  Irish  Free  State  certificate  of  origin — form  No.  119  (Sale), 
specimen  copies  of  which  are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  9 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  9,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  2,  193.1,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rai 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  9 

Australia  

 Pound 

$3 . 1647 

$3  ^qfi 

.1407 

.  1552 

.  1562 

10 

Belgium  

.1390 

.  1538 

1549 

2* 

.0072 

'.  0079 

!0079 

9* 

0328 

0328 

6* 
6^ 

Denmark  

.2383 

.2393 

.0252 

.  uzzo 

094Q 

8 

.0392 

.0435 

.  U*±oD 

2 

8 

.2382 

.  ZOZU 

Great  Britain 

 Pound 

A    11  RO 

a   oi  oa 

6 

.0130 

n  l  a  q 

11 

Holland  

.4020 

.4461 

.4471 

3 

.1749 

.1934 

.1939 

8 

Italy  ..  ..   

.0526 

.0568 

.0572 

Jugo-Slavia  . . 

 Dinar 

.0198 

.0197 

n 

.2350 

.2371 

6 

.0393 

.0398 

7 

.0060 

.0067 

.0067 

8 

.0986 

.0975 

6| 
6 

.2455 

.2410 

.1930 

.2156 

.2168 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1087 

1.1081 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.2608 

.2825  • 

Brazil  

.0692 

.0747 

Chile  

.1217 

.1339 

.1338 

.9733 

1.0699 

1.0748 

7 

Mexico  

Peso  (Silver) 

.4183 

.4432 

6-7 

 Sol 

.3082 

.3130 

7 

.1690 

.1773 

.3852 

.3848 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.1083 

1.1074 

 Dollar 

.2777 

.3102 

.3650 

.3298 

.3268 

8 

 Yen 

.4985 

.5469 

.5466 

6.57 

.4020 

.4462 

.4471 

4i 

 Tael 

.3631 

.4100 

,  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5211 

.5208 

 $1 

 n 

.8814 

.8865 

 $j 

4.2352 

4.2441 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

.0392 

.0436 

.0435 

.0392 

.  0436 

.0435 

Egypt  . .  . .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.2416 

4.3216 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2118.  Groceries  and  Provisions. — Firm  in  Turk's  Island,  B.W.I.,  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  groceries  and  provisions. 

2119.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  commission  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to 
secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  butter  and  cheese. 

2120.  Dried  Apples. — A  commission  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  the 
representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples. 

2121.  Preserved,  Dried,  and  Chilled  Fruit. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  France 
wish  to  receive  quotations  and  agency  conditions  from  a  Canadian  exporter  of  preserved, 
dried,  and  chilled  fruit. 

2122.  Preserved,  Dried,  and  Chilled  Vegetables. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in 
France  wish  to  receive  quotations  and  agency  conditions  from  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
preserved,  dried,  and  chilled  vegetables. 

2123.  Corn  Meal. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  desires  to  represent 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  corn  meal. 

2124.  Wheat  Flour;  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour  and  codfish,  on  commission  basis  only. 

2125.  Flour. — Firm  in  Turk's  Island,  B.W.I. ,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian flour  exporter. 

2126.  Flour. — An  agent  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  who  has  been  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  flour  trade,  is  desirous  of  acting  as  representative  in  Czechoslovakia  of  a 
Canadian  flour  mill. 

2127.  Hulled  Oats. — Rotterdam  firm  desire  samples  and  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f. 
Butch  port,  on  hulled  oats. 

2128.  Linseed  Cakes. — Canadian  exporters  of  linseed  cakes  are  requested  to  submit 
prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Rotterdam. 

Miscellaneous 

2129.  Rubber  Boots. — Rotterdam  importers  desire  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch 
port,  on  rubber  boots,  knee  and  hip  length. 
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2130.  Patent  Leather. — Agent  in  Madrid  desires  to  act  as  representative  for  Cana- 
dian firms  exporting  patent  leathers. 

2131.  Fancy  Leathers. — Importer  and  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City  wishes  to 
receive  quotations  for  dozen  lots  of  fancy  leathers.  Samples  are  obtainable  from  the 
Department.    F.o.b.  factory  prices  should  be  given,  as  this  shipment  will  be  by  parcel  post. 

2132.  Whitewood  Boxboards  and  Longboards. — A  Birmingham,  England,  firm  desire 
quotations  on  275,400  whitewood  boxboards  and  119,000  feet  whitewood  longboards.  Par- 
ticulars on  application  to  the  Department. 

2133.  Pitwood. — A  South  Wales  firm  of  pitwood  importers,  colliery  proprietors,  and 
coal  contractors  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  offer 
pitwood  and  pit  props. 

2134.  Raw  Furs. — A  French  buyer  desires  to  purchase  in  Canada,  for  his  own  account, 
all  kinds  of  raw  furs. 

2135.  Silver  Foxes  and  Mink. — Party  is  interested  in  forming  a  company  to  import 
silver  foxes  and  mink  for  breeding  purposes. 

2136.  Wire. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers 
of  galvanized  barbed  wire,  annealed  wire,  galvanized  annealed  wire,  and  galvanized  strand 
wire. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  20;  Lista,  Nov.  14;  Kings  County, 
Nov.  28— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Novian,  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  25  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin.— Lord  Londonderry,  Nov.  18;  Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  29— botli  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Nov.  20;   Vardulia,  Nov.  27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  27;  Hagen,  Nov.  18;  Bochurn, 
Nov.  30 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd  Line  (also  call  at  Bremen). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  20;  Montcalm,  Nov.  26;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  28;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Nov.  20;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Ausonia,  Nov.  20;   Ascania,  Nov.  28 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  19;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  26 — 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Nov.  20;  Cairnesk,  Nov.  27 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 
To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  27. 
To  Havre. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 
To  Hull. — Cairngowan,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Nov.  16. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—^k  steamer,  Canadian  National, 
Nov.  25. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Brosund,  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Nov.  28. 

To  Havana. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Ly Helton,  Duncdin,  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne  .—Cana- 
dian Transporter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 
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To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  ^'res. ^Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Nov. 

20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Piene-Miquelon.—Fleurus,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS., 
Ltd.,  Nov.  20;   Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Corncrbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Nov.  16;  New  Northland,  Nov.  25— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  11;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond. Dec.  17;  Montcalm,  Dec.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ninian,  Nov.  25;  Nortonian, 
Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21 — all  Ley  land  Line;  Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  6;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  20;   Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  5;  Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  19;  Beaver- 
.1  lie,  Dec.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  London  Exchange,  Nov.  16;  London  Corporation, 
Nov.  30;  London  Citizen,  Dec.  14 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Atlantic  Transport 
Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Manchester. — Ninian,  Nov.  25;  Nortonian,  Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21 — all  Ley- 
land  Line;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  20;  Manchester 
Citizen,  Nov.  22;   Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  5;   Montrose,  Dec.  13;   Beaverburn,  Dec.  19 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;   Westernland,  Nov.  22;   Pennland,  Dec.  6 — both  Red  Star  Line. 
To  Rotterdam. — Veendam,  Holland-America  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Havre. — Minnewaska,  Nov.  22;  Minnetonka,  Dec.  6 — both  Atlantic  Transport 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;   Beaverdale,  Dec.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Dec.  4;    Gripsholm,  Dec.  10 — both  Swedish- America 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  17  and  Dec.  1  and  15; 
Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  Nov.  16  and  30;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  15;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  22;  Lady 
Nelson,  Dec.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  19. 

To  Kingston,  Nassau,  Hamilton  and  Belize. — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  16. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd., 
Nov.  215. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Nov.  18; 
Brosund,  Dec.  3;  a  steamer,  Dec.  16 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  11;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, Dec.  16;    Montcalm,  Dec.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  4;  Beaverford,  Dec.  11;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  18;  Beaver- 
dale, Dec.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  10;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  24: — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  4;  Montrose,  Dec.  12;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  18 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  11;   Beaverdale,  Dec.  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  5. 
To  Alexandria. — Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — A  steamer,  Ameri- 
can and  Indian  SS.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Dee.  9: 
Fernebo,  Dec.  23 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—Lndy  Nelson,  Nov.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec. 
16;   Lady  Drake,  Dec.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outporis. — I.  K.  Ward,  Nov.  21;  San  Bias,  Dec.  3;  San 
Gil,  Dec.  17— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Moveria,  Nov.  25;  Parthenia,  Dec.  16— both  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  (also  call  at  Glasgow). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow.— Corrientes,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Dec.  2. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg.— -Viking  Star,  American  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  13. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgoiv,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle. — Doric  Star,  Nov.  2S; 
Saxon  Star,  Dec.  2 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru.— Golden  Harvest,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Dec.  1; 
Bellingham,  Tacoma  Oriental  S!S.  Co.,  Nov.  25  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — -Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki).  Nov.  21;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Dec.  5;  Empress  of 
Asia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Dec.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle,  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  12  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai); 
Hiye  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Dec.  6  (docs  not  call  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  Nov.  18; 
Melville,  Dec.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  Dec.  4. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta- -Siiverbeech, 
Silver-Java  Pacific,  Dec.  4. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Dec.  15;  Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SlS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  Lyttel- 
ton and  Dunedin),  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Antwerp,  London  and,  Rotterdam. — Mercier,  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige  (Llovd 
Royal)  S.A.,  Dec.  18. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Panama,  East  Asiatic  Line,  late  December  or  early 
January. 

To  Hamburg,  Hull,  Nevjcastle  and  Copenhagen. — Tongking,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Nov.  20. 
To  Manchester. — 'Pacific  Exporter,  Nov.  28;    Pacific  Shipper,  Dec.  12 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Nov.  22;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Dec.  6;   Dinteldyk,  Dec.  20— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hidl,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Abraham  Lincoln,  Nov.  19;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Dec.  12 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian, 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports, — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Libera 
Line  (cargoes  accepted  with  transhipment  to  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports), 
Nov.  15. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  French  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Nov.  25;  Point  Gorda, 
Dec.  26— both  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos—  West  Ivis,  Nov.  24;  West  Ira,  Dec.  G — 
both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  lisl  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


ippllcations  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1*20).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1929).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Paeiflc  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931).  (F  ree.) 

c  zechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Reauirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland:  India;  Italy:  Japan;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East 
Indies:  New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and 

Venzuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 

India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 

Africa;  British  West  Indies:  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opoortunities  (1923^    (Prire  25  cents.) 
Shipping  to  Argentina:  Bank  D*aft  Collections,  Marine  Insurance,  Packing  and  Marking  of 

Cases  (1931).  (Free.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (192S).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (193©;.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  *ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent  :  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building.  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Gaile  Obraipia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania.,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Slate  and  Northern  Ireland 
J.H.English,  G6  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  M r nni man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O. Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central.    Office— Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address 

Cajiadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.   (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

f.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman  P.G.  Box  84,  Batavia-,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika 
Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  oi  England. 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:   Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.    (Territory  covers  the  Bermudas.) 

Cables,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Introductory 

Hamburg,  October  14,  1931.— Germany  with  a  total  population  of  around 
63,000,000  is  the  largest  country  in  Europe  after  Russia.  The  country  is  a  very 
large  importer  of  foreign  goods,  and  in  recent  years  has  purchased  a  considerable 
volume  of  Canadian  products.  In  the  last  two  years,  however,  there  has  taken 
place  a  progressive  decline  in  the,  exports  of  Canadian  goods  to  Germany.  It 
would  appear  desirable  to  examine  more  closely  the  reasons  for  this  decline 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  present  and  future 
possibilities  of  Germany  as  a  market  for  Canadian  products. 

DECLINE  IN  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  GERMANY 

The  German  official  figures  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
in  each  of  the  years  1926  to  1930  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1931  illustrate 
the  recent  falling  off  in  German  purchases  of  Canadian  goods:  1926,  $62,- 
400,000;  1927,  $91,900,000;  1928,  $89,400,000;  1929,  $72,200,000;  1930,  $31,- 
600,000;  and  1931  (January  to  June),  $11,540,000. 
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REASONS  FOR  DECLINE 

Apart  from  the  general  fall  in  world  prices  and  the  prevailing  economic 
depression,  there  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  of  a  special  character  to  account 
for  the  marked  decline  in  the  value  of  German  imports  from  Canada  in  the 
Last  two  years.  First  of  all,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  position  of 
Germany  as  a  debtor  country.  This  renders  necessary  the  drastic  curtailment 
of  imports  and  the  forcing  of  exports  in  order  to  create  the  excess  of  exports 
requisite  to  meet  the  obligations  in  foreign  currency  which  Germany  has  to 
discharge.  In  the  years  1927  and  1928  Germany  had  a  very  substantial  surplus 
of  imports  over  exports.  This  was  the  period  of  heavy  foreign  borrowings,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  foreign  loans  were  partly  used  to  pay  for  the  excess  of 
imports.  The  extensive  rationalization  of  German  industry  was  carried  out 
to  a  large  extent  with  money  borrowed  from  abroad,  and  part  of  this  was  used 
to  purchase  up-to-date  machinery  and  equipment  from  foreign  countries.  Now 
foreign  borrowings  have  ceased,  and  at  the  same  time  Germany  has  to  meet 
heavy  obligations  with  respect  to  interest  on  and  amortization  of  her  commer- 
cial foreign  debt  in  addition  to  the  obligations  arising  out  .  of  the  public  foreign 
debt.  This  can  only  be  done  by  creating  a  substantial  surplus  of  exports,  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  two  years. 

Canada  benefited  along  with  other  countries  from  the  active  importation 
of  goods  into  Germany  during  the  period  of  heavy  foreign  borrowings.  Now 
that  the  total  volume  of  German  imports  has  become  restricted,  Canadian 
exports  to  Germany  have  also  declined,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the 
exports  of  most  other  countries  to  this  market  on  account  of  factors  particu- 
larly affecting  Canada.  Chief  among  these  factors  has  been  the  increased  pro- 
tection accorded  to  German  agriculture.  This  increased  protection  has  been 
enacted  not  only  with  a  view  to  relieving  German  agriculture  from  the  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  drop  in  world  grain  prices,  but  also  from  a  realization 
of  the  necessity  of  making  Germany  as  independent  as  possible  of  imports  of 
foreign  agricultural  products  through  supplying  requirements  from  home 
sources.  Thus  , German  imports  of  wheat  have  been  curtailed  by  the  intro- 
duction in  the  last  two  years  of  milling  and  other  restrictions  and  by  successive 
increases  in  the  wheat  duty  up  to  the  present  rate  of  $1.62  per  bushel.  As  a 
consequence  Germany  only  imported  in  the  crop  year  1930-31  a  total  of 
31,300,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  about  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
imported  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1927-28  and  1928-29.  The  importation  of 
other  agricultural  products  has  also  been  restricted  in  the  last  two  years  by 
the  enactment  of  similar  measures.  Since  agricultural  products  have  formed 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  exports  from  Canada  to  Germany,  it  has.  followed 
that  Canadian  trade  has  been  particularly  affected  by  the  increased  protection 
recently  accorded  to  German  agriculture. 

The  balance  of  the  Canadian  exports  to  Germany  is  comprised  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods.  The  imports  of  these  products  into  Ger- 
many recently  have  been  curtailed  by  the  severe  depression  of  business.  In 
spite  of  the  general  decline  in  world  trade,  the  volume  of  German  exports  has 
not  decreased  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  other  leading  industrial  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  contraction  of  domestic  trade, 
which  has  become  further  intensified  by  the  recent  financial  crisis.  The  decline 
in  home  trade  is  a  reflection  of  the  diminished  domestic  purchasing  power  con- 
sequent upon  the  general  financial  situation  in  Germany  and  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  great  increase  in  unemployment. 

The  requirements  of  German  industry  for  raw  materials  are  very  great, 
and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  imports  of  these  products  may  be  expected  as 
soon  as  business  becomes  adjusted  to  the  new  price  levels  and  home  trade  com- 
mences to  revive  from  the  present  depression.    On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
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position  of  Germany  as  a  debtor  country  makes  it  doubtful  if  there  will  again 
be  a  large  importation  of  finished  goods.  The  necessity  of  creating  a  large 
surplus  of  exports  to  meet  the  obligations  in  foreign  currency  should  greatly 
curtail  the  importation  of  all  goods  which  can  possibly  be  supplied  from  home 
sources.  It  should  be  only  in  a  few  specialities  therefore  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  finished  goods  can  hope  for  business  in  the  German  market,  since 
in  other  lines  it  will  not  be  possible  to  compete  with  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers, who  will  have  the  advantage  of  lower  wages  and  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  tariff  as  well  as  by  lower  freight  charges. 

Another  factor  which  has  been  adversely  affecting  Canadian  exports  to 
Germany  has  been  the  absence  of  a  trade  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
This  has  resulted  in  certain  products  imported  into  Germany  from  Canada 
being  subject  to  higher  rates  of  duty  than  similar  products  imported  from  other 
countries.  The  German  tariff  provides  for  general  rates  of  duty.  In  the  case 
of  a  great  many  tariff  items  lower  conventional  rates  of  duty  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  treaties  which  Germany  has  concluded  with  other  countries.  These 
conventional  duties  automatically  apply  to  the  products  of  all  countries  having 
most-favoured-nation  agreements  with  Germany,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  the 
products  of  a  country  which  has  no  such  agreement.  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Poland  are  practically  the  only  important  countries  whose  products  do  not  at 
present  enjoy  most-favoured-nation  treatment  on  importation  into  Germany. 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADA 

Having  outlined  the  reasons  for  the  recent  decline  in  the  volume  of  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Germany,  a  review  may  now  be  given  of  the  openings  at  present 
offered  in  the  German  market  for  the  sale  of  those  Canadian  products  which 
come  into  question  for  export  to  this  market.  This  review  will  take  into  account 
the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  respect  to  trade  with  Germany  since 
the  cessation  of  foreign  borrowings  two  years  ago,  and  should  therefore  serve 
to  supplement  previous  reports  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
on  the  German  market  for  Canadian  products.  Subsequent  reports  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  outlining  more  fully  the  present  market  require- 
ments in  Germany  for  those  products  in  which  Canada  can  effectively  com- 
pete. 

The  Canadian  products  which  come  into  question  for  export  to  Germany 
can  be  indicated  by  a  list  of  the  products  which  are  either  now  being  shipped 
to  this  market  from  Canada  or  concerning  which  inquiries  have  lately  been 
received  from  German  firms.  This  list  is  appended  herewith,  and  for  conveni- 
ence an  asterisk  has  been  affixed  to  those  products  which  are  subject  to  a  dis- 
crimination in  duty  on  importation  into  Germany  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
trade  treaty  between  Canada  and  Germany: — 

Canadian  Products  that  come  into  Question  for  the  German  Market 


Grain: 

Packing  House  Products 

Wheat 

Meats 

Barley 

Bacon 

Rye 

Lard 

Oats 

*S\veet  pickled  livers 

Cereal  Produr ts : 

Frozen  livers 

Flour 

Frozen  glands 

Bran 

Frozen  brains 

Oat  feed 

Cracklings 

♦Breakfast  foods 

1  >loo  oil 

Butter 

Dried  blood 

♦Cheese 

Bones 

*Fggs 

Glue  stock 

Honey 

Horse  hair 

Sausage  casings 

♦Indicates  duty  discrimination  against  Canada 
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Canadian  Products  that  come  into  Question  for  the  German  Mark efr— Concluded 


♦Fresh  apples 

Minerals  and  Metals: 

Dried  apples 

Asbestos 

Dried  apple  waste 

Copper 

*  Canned  fruits 

Lead 

Canned  vegetables 

Zinc 

Tomato  catsup 

Aluminium 

Maple  svrup 

Nickel 

Whisky  ' 

Cobalt 

♦Canned  milk 

Cadmium 

♦Milk  powder 

Molybdenum 

Fish  Products: 

Lithium 

Canned  salmon 

Beryllium 

♦Canned  lobsters 

Uranium 

♦Sardines 

Mica 

Canned  pilchards 

Graphite 

Frozen  salmon 

Talc 

Salted  salmon 

Manufactured  Goods: 

Frozen  eels 

Harvesting  machines 

Fish  meal 

Tractor  ploughs 

Crushed  lobster  shell 

Rubber  footwear 

Fish  oil 

♦Rubber  tires 

♦Clover  and  grass  seeds 

Rubber  mats 

Crude  drugs 

Rubber  bands 

Furs 

Automobiles 

Fur-bearing  animals 

Adding  and  calculating  machines 

Forest  Products: 

Electric  vacuum  cleaners 

Douglas  fir  veneer  logs 

Electric  washing  machines 

Douglas  fir  lumber 

Ice  hockey  skates 

Douglas  fir  staves 

Ice  hockey  sticks 

Sitka  spruce  lumber 

Ice  hockey  pucks 

Figured  birch  logs 

Snow  chains  for  automobiles 

Maple  flooring 

Brake  linings  for  automobiles 

♦Pulp  wallboards 

Carborundum 

♦Sulphite  pulp 

Moccasins 

Fox  remedies 

♦Indicates  dut}r  discrimination  against  Canada 

In  this  report  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  briefly  review  the  openings  pre- 
sented in  the  German  market  for  the  sale  of  each  of  the  above  products  exported 
from  Canada. 

I.   Food  Products 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  barley,  and  corn  are  the  three  kinds  of  grain  which  Germany  does 
not  normally  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  domestic  requirements.  In 
former  years  Germany  has  had  an  annual  deficiency  of  around  75,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  the  last  two  years  successive  increases  in  the  wheat  duty 
and  the  imposition  of  milling  restrictions  have  led  to  a  great  curtailment  of 
German  imports  of  wheat. 

During  the  twelve  months  August,  1930,  to  July,  1931,  the  total  importa- 
tion of  wheat  into  Germany  amounted  to  only  31,333,000  bushels.  The  protec- 
tive measures  have  given  encouragement  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  and  this 
year  there  was  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent  in  the  area  cultivated  with  this 
grain.  This  year's  wheat  harvest  has  been  provisionally  estimated  at  156,- 
484,000  bushels,  which  represents  an  increase  of  19,101,000  bushels  over  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1929  providing  for  the  grinding  by  German  mills  of 
certain  minimum  percentages  of  domestic  wheat  which  are  fixed  periodically 
by  the  Government.  For  the  crop  year  1931-32  the  Government  have  fixed  the 
compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  at  97  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  milled.  A  further  regulation  has  been  introduced  whereby,  on  the  export 
of  German  wheat  up  to  December  31,  1931,  a  bond  will  be  given  entitling  the 
bearer  to  import  up  to  July  31,  1932,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
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at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.2  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  or  13  cents  per 
bushel,  instead  of  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.25  per  100  kg.,  or  $1.62 
per  bushel.  Moreover,  mills  using  wheat  imported  under  such  a  bond  are  per- 
mitted to  grind  up  to  30  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat  instead  of  the  3  per  cent 
permitted  under  the  regulations  for  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat. 
Accordingly  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  which  Germany  will  import  during 
this  crop  year  will  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  German  wheat  which  can 
be  exported  before  the  end  of  December,  1931,  since  it  is  expected  that  only 
about  3,000,000  bushels  can  be  imported  at  the  full  rate  of  duty  in  view  of  the 
small  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  to  be  milled  under  the  present  regu- 
lations. 

In  former  years  Germany  took  No.  1  Northern  and  No.  2  Northern  as  well 
as  the  lower  grades  of  Canadian  wheat,  but  since  the  duty  has  been  raised  to 
the  present  level  and  the  restriction  has  been  placed  on  the  milling  of  foreign 
wheat,  the  demand  is  only  for  the  higher  grades  such  as  No.  1  hard  and  No.  1 
Northern  and,  to  a  less  extent,  for  No.  2  Northern.  For  the  same  reason  Cana- 
dian wheat  is  now  purchased  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  of  wheat,  since 
for  mixing  with  the  soft  German  wheat  the  small  proportion  of  foreign  grain 
permitted  must  be  strong  wheat  with  a  high  content  of  gluten. 

Since  November  5,  1930,  a  duty  of  R.M.11.25  per  100  kg.,  or  73  cents  a 
bushel,  has  been  in  force  for  wheat  imported  under  customs  supervision  for  the 
manufacture  of  hard  wheat  grits  (semolina),  and  certain  quantities  of  Canadian 
amber  durum  wheat  are  imported  at  this  rate  of  duty. 

Germany  in  previous  years  has  been  a  large  importer  of  feeding  barley, 
and  No.  2  Canada  Western  barley  has  been  imported  in  considerable  volume. 
Along  with  the  general  protective  measures  for  agriculture,  restrictions  have 
also  been  placed  during  the  past  year  on  the  importation  of  barley.  The  duty 
on  feeding  barley  has  been  increased  to  R.M.18  per  100  kg.,  and  on  other  barley 
to  R.M.20  per  100  kg.,  but  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.5  per  100  kg.,  or  26 
cents  a  bushel,  is  provided  for  feeding  barley  imported  under  customs  super- 
vision by  those  who  give  proof  of  having  purchased  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
German  potato  flakes,  German  branded  feeding  rye,  or  corn.  The  effect  of 
these  regulations  has  been  to  largely  replace  imported  feeding  barley  with 
domestic  feeding  rye  and  potato  flakes,  and  in  the  1930-31  crop  year  only 
812,000  tons  of  barley  were  imported  into  Germany  as  compared  with  2,257,000 
tons  in  the  previous  crop  year.  For  the  current  crop  year  it  has  been  estimated 
that  Germany  has  a  deficiencv  in  feeding  grains  of  around  1,200,000  tons,  which 
must  be  covered  by  the  importation  of  barley  and  corn.  Imports  of  corn  are 
subject  to  a  Government  monopoly  in  Germany,  and  in  the  last  crop  year 
424,000  tons  were  imported.  In  view  of  the  present  cheap  price  of  corn,  imports 
of  this  grain  in  the  1931-32  crop  year  should  at  least  be  equal  to  those  of  the 
previous  year,  so  that  the  German  import  requirements  for  barley  are  not  likely 
to  be  greater  than  in  the  last  crop  year.  With  the  reduction  in  the  available 
supplies  of  Danubian  and  Russian  bailey,  the  exports  of  Canadian  barley  to 
Germany  on  a  large  scale  are  being  resumed. 

Normally  Germany  produces  a  surplus  above  requirements  of  both  rye  and 
oats,  but  there  have  been  occasions  in  past  years  when  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  ship  one  or  other  of  the^e  grains  from  Canada  to  Germany. 

FLOUR 

After  the  war  up  to  September  1,  1925,  the  importation  of  flour  into  Gin- 
many  was  free  of  duty  and  very  large  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  were  sold 
m  this  market.  In  1925  a  duty  was  imposed,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
importation  of  wheat  flour  dropped  from  an  average  of  40,000  tons  a  month  to 
10,000  tons  a  month.    In  the  following  years  a  series  of  successive  increases  in 
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the  flour  duty  served  to  further  curtail  imports,  until  a  total  of  only  22,189  tons 
of  wheat  flour  were  imported  in  the  whole  of  the  year  1930;  and  of  this  total 
France  and  the  Saar  Territory  supplied  9,321  tons,  the  United  States  4,870  tons, 
and  Canada  2,375  tons.  This  small  import  from  Canada  is  equivalent  to  only 
26,707  barrels  of  flour. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  flour  imported  into  German}7  amounts  to  one 
and  two-thirds  the  duty  on  wheat  plus  R.M.I. 50  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds). 
Since  the  duty  on  wheat  now  amounts  to  R.M.25  per  100  kg.,  the  flour  duty  is 
R.M.43.17  per  100  kg.,  or  $9.15  per  barrel. 

Obviously,  in  view  of  this  high  duty  there  is  now  very  little  possibility  of 
selling  Canadian  flour  to  Germany.  Small  quantities  are  taken  by  pastry 
makers  and  high-class  bakers,  who  use  Canadian  flour  mixed  with  the  German 
product  for  special  purposes.  The  chief  demand  for  these  purposes  is  for  third 
patent  Canadian  flour,  whereas  before  the  imposition  of  the  duty  the  export  or 
fourth  patent  flour  was  mostly  sold  to  Germany  by  the  Canadian  mills.  The 
third  patent  flour  is  mostly  packed  in  cotton  sacks  of  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  net, 
while  the  fourth  patent  flour  has  been  chiefly  supplied  in  jute  sacks  of  140 
pounds  net. 

OTHER  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  bran,  oat  feed,  and  cereal  foods  may  be  said  to  be  the  other  Canadian 
cereal  products  for  which  Germany  offers  a  possible  market.  The  trade  in  bran 
and  oat  feed  has  become  restricted  since  the  imposition  in  1930  of  a  duty  of 
R.M.10  ($2.38)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  Before  that  Canadian  exporters  of 
bran  found  it  difficult  to  compete  in  price  against  the  offers  from  South  America. 
It  has  also  only  been  occasionally  that  Canadian  oat  feed  has  been  competitive 
in  the  German  market. 

There  is  only  a  limited  sale  in  Germany  of  prepared  breakfast  foods,  since 
the  general  public  have  not  acquired  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  food  and  these 
products  are  subject  to  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  11  cents  per  pound.  In 
rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  Germany  may  be  regarded  as  an  exporter  rather  than 
as  an  importer. 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  EGGS 

Germany  is  a  very  large  importer  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  and  recent 
efforts  to  reduce  the  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  these  products  have  not 
been  very  successful. 

Fairly  heavy  shipments  of  butter  were  sent  from  Canada  to  Germany  in 
1925  and  the  Canadian  product  created  a  very  favourable  impression.  In  the 
succeeding  years  Canada  was  not  able  to  compete  in  price,  but  importers  are 
now  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  again  being  able  to  receive  supplies 
of  Canadian  butter.  In  November,  1930,  the  German  butter  duty  was  raised 
to  R.M.50  per  100  kg.,  or  roughly  5-4  cents  per  pound,  and  this  increased  duty, 
combined  with  the  general  business  depression,  has  served  to  make  the  imports 
of  butter  somewhat  less  this  year  than  in  1930,  when  a  total  of  293,000,000 
pounds  was  imported  into  Germany. 

Shortly  after  the  war  Canadian  bulk  cheese  was  introduced  into  the  Rhine- 
land,  and  there  has  been  a  small  but  regular  demand  in  that  district  ever  since. 
The  sale  of  Canadian  bulk  cheese  has  also  extended  to  other  districts,  but  the 
total  volume  of  business  is  still  limited  on  account  of  the  cheese  being  too  large 
for  the  requirements  of  the  market.  In  1924  loaf  cheese  of  Canadian  origin 
was  introduced,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  a  very  large  trade  was  done  in  this 
product  from  Canada  until  the  leading  producing  companies  began  to  supply 
the  German  market  from  branch  plants  established  in  Great  Britain.  Unfor- 
tunately, both  bulk  cheese  and  loaf  cheese  from  Canada  are  subject  to  higher 
duties  on  importation  into  Germany  than  similar  products  from  countries  which 
have  trade  treaties  with  Germany.  Canadian  cheese  in  packages  weighing  2V 
kg.  (5-5  pounds)  or  less  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  R.M.40  per  100  kg.,  or  roughly 
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4*3  cents  a  pound,  and  on  other  cheese  from  Canada  the  duty  is  R.M.30  per 
100  kg.,  or  roughly  3-2  cents  a  pound.  The  corresponding  rates  of  duty  on 
cheese  from  countries  having  trade  treaties  with  Germany  are  R.M.30  and 
R.M.20  per  100  kg.  respectively.  In  1930  the  total  imports  of  cheese  into  Ger- 
many amounted  to  137,171,000  pounds  of  a  value  of  $21,126,000. 

Germany  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  world  egg  trade  and  in  1930 
imported  a  total  of  2,639,000,000  eggs.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time 
Canadian  eggs  cannot  be  sold  in  the  German  market  on  account  of  the  tariff 
position.  The  German  tariff  law  of  April  15,  1930,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
domestic  production,  increased  the  general  duty  on  eggs  to  R.M.30  ($7.14)  per 
100  kg.  (220  pounds),  but  the  Government  was  not  able  to  increase  the  con- 
ventional duty  amounting  to  R.M.5  ($1.29)  per  100  kg.,  since  this  duty  is  bound 
by  trade  treaties  which  Germany  has  concluded  with  other  countries.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  cancel  the  conventional  duty, 
but  in  the  meantime  Canadian  eggs  are  subject  to  the  higher  rate  of  duty  on 
importation  into  Germany,  while  eggs  from  countries  having  trade  treaties  with 
Germany  are  admitted  at  the  lower  rate. 

HONEY 

Limited  quantities  of  Canadian  honey  have  been  sold  to  Germany  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  chief  demand  is  for  light  amber  white  clover  honey, 
although  Canadian  buckwheat  honey  is  also  imported.  The  honey  is  chiefly 
supplied  in  tins  of  60  pounds  net,  packed  two  tins  to  a  case.  Competition  for 
German  honey  business  is  very  keen,  the  chief  suppliers  being  Cuba,  California, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  Chile,  and  Russia.  On  January  1,  1930,  the 
German  duty  on  honey  was  increased  from  R.M.40  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds) 
net  to  R.M.65  ($15.48)  per  100  kg.  gross,  and  this  increased  duty  has  served 
to  reduce  the  importation  of  foreign  honey.  In  1930  the  total  imports  of  honey 
into  Germany  amounted  to  12,597,860  pounds  as  compared  with  21,673,300 
pounds  in  1929.  Of  the  former  total  Canada  supplied  161,920  pounds  valued 
at  $12,857. 

PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Owing  to  the  tariff  Germany  does  not  offer  a  market  for  live  cattle,  while 
recent  increases  in  duty  have  also  served  to  greatly  curtail  the  importation  of 
meats  into  Germany.  The  abolition  in  1930  of  the  duty-free  quota  for  frozen 
meat  has  put  an  end  to  the  trade  with  Germany  in  frozen  beef.  The  duty  on 
bacon  has  remained  unchanged  at  R.M.14  ($3.33)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds), 
and  17,650,000  pounds  of  bacon  were  imported  into  Germany  in  1930,  but  the 
requirements  are  chiefly  for  fat  backs,  which  are  not  of  particular  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters.  The  Canadian  packing  houses  have  been  finding  an  out- 
let in  Germany  for  the  disposal  of  hog  livers,  which  are  shipped  both  sweet 
pickled  and  frozen.  Recently  arrangements  were  concluded  for  the  admittance 
of  sweet  pickled  livers  at  a  low  conventional  rate  of  duty,  which  does  not  apply 
to  Canada,  so  that  the  Canadian  firms  are  now  shipping  hog  livers  to  Germany 
chiefly  in  the  frozen  state,  for  which  the  duty  is  the  same  for  all  countries. 
Germany  remains  a  very  large  importer  of  lard,  the  total  imports  in  1930 
having  amounted  to  176,810,000  pounds,  but  this  trade  is  not  of  great  interest 
to  Canada. 

In  addition  to  frozen  hog  livers,  the  principal  products  at  present  being 
shipped  to  Germany  by  Canadian  packing  houses  are  sausage  casings,  frozen 
hog  and  cattle  brains,  frozen  hog,  cattle  and  sheep  glands,  oleomargarine,  dried 
blood,  cracklings,  industrial  bones,  carboned  bones,  glue  stock,  cattle  hoofs,  and 
mane  and  tail  horse  hair.  It  is  thus  seen  that  it  is  chiefly  in  by-products  that 
the  German  market  offers  an  available  sales  outlet  for  Canadian  packing  houses. 
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The  German  imports  of  sausage  casings  are  very  large,  having  amounted  in 
1930  to  104,323.000  pounds.  Of  this  quantity  Canada  supplied  1,465,000  pounds. 
The  chief  demand  is  for  beef  middles,  round  casings,  narrow  fatends,  wide  hog 
bungs,  and  narrows.  In  the  other  packing  house  by-products  mentioned  Canada 
often  has  difficulty  in  competing  in  price  with  South  America,  but  a  regular 
business  is  transacted  in  all  these  products,  particularly  in  horse  hair. 

FRESH  APPLES 

Germany  is  a  large  importer  of  overseas  apples.  The  quantities  imported 
in  a  season  vary  greatly  according  to  the  yield  of  the  European  apple  crop. 
In  recent  years  seasons  of  large  imports  have  alternated  with  seasons  of 
restricted  imports.  In  the  1930-31  season  there  was  a  record  importation  of 
United  States  apples,  a  total  of  373,474  barrels,  3,224,550  boxes,  and  201,703 
baskets  of  apples  having  been  received  at  Hamburg  from  the  United  States. 
Hamburg  is  the  principal  German  auction  market,  but  Western  Germany  secures 
supplies  chiefly  through  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  Bremen  is  also  increasing 
in  importance  as  a  fruit  market.  The  business  with  Germany  is  chiefly  con- 
ducted on  a  consignment  basis  for  sales  at  the  Hamburg  auctions,  but  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  for  dealers  in  the  interior  to  place  contracts  for  foreign 
fruit. 

Since  1925  Canadian  apples  have  been  practically  excluded  from  the  Ger- 
man market  on  account  of  their  being  subject  to  a  higher  duty  than  that  applic- 
able to  apples  from  countries  which  have  trade  treaties  with  Germany.  Thus 
the  duty  on  Canadian  apples  amounts  to  R.M.15  ($3.57)  per  100  kg.  (220 
pounds),  or  about  72  cents  a  box,  whereas  apples  from  the  United  States  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  R.M.7  ($1.66)  per  100  kg.,  or  approximately  34  cents  a 
box. 

The  chief  requirements  of  the  German  apple  market  are  for  hard,  good- 
Kceping,  sound  stock,  with  a  marked  preference  for  red  varieties.  Extra  Fancy 
and  Fancy  are  the  only  grades  of  boxed  apples  required,  and  the  best  selling 
varieties  are  Jonathans,  Winesaps,  and  Yellow  Newtowns.  The  best  sizes  are 
those  between  138  and  200,  and  no  apples  larger  than  138  should  be  shipped, 
since  apples  are  retailed  by  the  pound  and  large  sizes  are  difficult  to  sell.  With 
respect  to  barrelled  apples,  Gravensteins  and  Kings  are  the  most  suitable 
varieties  for  the  German  market,  but  openings  also  exist  for  the  sale  of  Ben 
Davis  and  Baldwins.  The  largest  proportion  of  each  shipment  should  consist  of 
No.  1  grade,  since  No.  2  are  difficult  to  sell,  and  the  2|-inch  and  2^-inch  sizes 
are  chiefly  required. 

If  the  present  duty  discrimination  against  Canadian  apples  should  be 
removed,  the  German  market  would  offer  an  outlet  for  the  sale  of  British 
Columbia  apples  in  boxes  and  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  apples  in  barrels. 

DRIED  APPLES 

For  some  years  Germany  has  been  the  chief  export  market  for  Canadian 
evaporated  apples.  In  the  past  two  seasons  this  trade  has  been  subject  to  a 
number  of  unfavourable  factors  which  have  restricted  the  quantity  of  Canadian 
evaporated  apple  rings  wdiich  could  be  exported  to  Germany.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  consumption  of  dried  fruits  in  Germany  is  said  to  be  declining  on  account 
of  the  increasing  use  of  fresh  fruits.  Nevertheless,  Germany  still  remains  a  very 
large  importer  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits.  The  German  statistics  give  a  total 
importation  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1931  of  15,515,500  pounds  of 
dried  apples  and  pears,  of  which  14,934,260  pounds  wrere  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  350,240  pounds  from  Canada. 

Canadian  evaporated  apple  rings  are  now  well  introduced  to  the  German 
trade.    Up  to  the  present  only  the  Canadian  Government  Standard  grade  of 
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evaporated  apple  rings  has  been  shipped  to  Germany.  The  Hamburg  market 
does  not  take  evaporated  apple  quarters,  but  some  quarters  are  sold  in  Western 
Germany  through  Rotterdam.  There  is  also  no  opening  in  the  German  market 
for  the  sale  of  Choice  and  Fancy  grades  of  Canadian  evaporated  apple  rings. 

The  chief  preference  in  the  German  market  is  for  the  Extra  Choice  grade 
of  United  States  West  Coast  evaporated  apple  rings,  which  always  realize  a 
premium  over  New  York  State  Prime  and  Canadian  Standard  apple  rings.  The 
prices  which  can  be  realized  for  the  Canadian  product  therefore  depend  largely 
upon  the  prices  at  which  West  Coast  apple  rings  are  being  offered  to  the  German 
market. 

Evaporated  apple  rings  are  mostly  imported  into  Germany  in  boxes  of  50 
pounds  net,  although  some  are  received  packed  in  boxes  of  25  pounds  net. 

Besides  evaporated  apple  rings,  there  is  a  good  opening  for  the  sale  to 
Germany  of  dried  apple  cores  and  skins,  which  have  been  imported  into  this 
market  from  Canada.  The  dried  apple  waste  is  shipped  in  second-hand  jute 
sacks,  and  is  mostly  used  by  the  German  jam  and  marmalade  factories.  Cana- 
dian apple  pomace  should  also  be  of  interest  to  German  pectin  makers. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  October  26,  1931. — Due  to  an  improvement  in  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  September  was  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able months  of  the  present  year  for  agricultural  operations.  Harvesting  was 
generally  well  advanced  during  the  period,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  was 
almost  completed  in  many  districts,  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  bulk  of  the  wheat  crop  had  been  harvested  by  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  is  stated  to  be  of  fair  quality,  although  adversely  affected  in  certain  dis- 
tricts by  the  excessive  summer  moisture.  Imports  of  wheat  into  the  Irish  Free 
State  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  totalled  3,575,367  cwt.  as  com- 
pared with  3,194,253  cwt.  for  the  same  period  in  1930.  There  is  comparatively 
little  storing  of  imported  wheat  in  Ireland,  imports  being  usually  for  immediate 
consumption.  During  the  1931  period  (January  to  August)  shipments  were 
principally  from  the  following  countries,  which  are  listed  in  order  of  import- 
ance: Australia  (1,694,867  cwt.),  United  States  (1,100,217),  Canada  (515,776), 
Argentina  (206,949),  Russia  (47,243),  India  (6,000),  and  Roumania  (2,946 
cwt.). 

The  quality  of  the  oat  crop  is  reported  good,  but  the  yield,  though  variable, 
is  estimated  to  be  below  the  average.  The  recent  Irish  Free  State  tariff  of 
2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  this  product  is  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  prices 
and  curtailing  imports  from  Russia  and  Germany. 

Owing  to  the  wet  season,  as  a  result  of  which  the  grain  was  badly  lodged 
and  consequently  difficult  to  cut,  the  estimated  yield  of  barley  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  below  the  average. 

As  reported  previously,  difficulty  was  experienced  in  practically  all  districts 
with  potato  blight.  Crops  that  were  frequently  sprayed  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  yields  from  unsprayed  potatoes  are  poor.  On  the  whole,  produc- 
tion will  likely  be  below  average,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  small 
potatoes.  Recent  market  quotations  have  been  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  112  pounds, 
with  supplies  limited.  Importations  from  Canada,  however,  are  not  permitted 
under  the  existing  embargo. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  14,  1931. — The  overseas  trade  of  Australia  for  the  first 
two  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (July  and  August),  disclose  the  following 


figures: — 

Exports  of  merchandise   £9,952,108 

Imports  of  merchandise   6,873,998 

Excess  of  exports   £3,078,110 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £1,762.016 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   87,076 

Excess  of  exports   £1,674,940 


The  total  imports  for  the  two  months  (July  and  August)  showed  a  decline 
of  £7,278,429  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1930,  while  exports 
decreased  by  £693,008. 

The  principal  commodities  showing  a  decline  in  imports,  compared  with 
July  and  August,  1930,  were:  machinery  by  £1,332,338;  metal  manufactures  by 
£1,129,502;  textiles  by  £1,137,110;  oils  and  fats  by  £743,813;  and  paper  and 
stationery  by  £434,306. 

The  value  of  exports  of  wool  declined  by  £1,160,650  and  hides  and  skins  by 
£386,989  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1930;  whereas  wheat  exports 
increased  by  £682,062  and  butter  by  £464,924,  but  the  latter  is  attributed  to  an 
early  season. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADING  CONDITIONS 

During  the  last  fortnight  a  definite  improvement  in  the  financial  outlook 
has  taken  place  in  Australia,  and  it  is  anticipated  that,  with  a  continuance  of 
favourable  climatic  conditions,  the  position  will  be  maintained.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  sterling  after  the  British  departure  from  the  gold  standard  has  resulted 
in  a  sharp  rise  in  Australian  commodity  prices — particularly  in  wool  and  wheat 
— which  will  give  immediate  relief  to  primary  producers.  These  advances  come 
at  a  most  opportune  time,  and  the  rise  in  wheat  offers  encouragement  to  growers 
whose  position  was  nothing  short  of  desperate. 

The  general  improvement  is  reflected  in  the  upward  movement  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges,  and  extensive  business  has  been  transacted  this  week.  In  invest- 
ment and  industrial  stocks  the  market  has  gained  in  strength,  assisted  by  the 
hardening  prices  of  base  metals  in  London. 

Australian  banks  are  to-day  buying  United  States  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
$3.91,  and  Canadian  dollars  at  $4.37  to  the  pound  sterling  plus  £29  7s.  6d.  (on 
every  £100)  exchange.  The  effect  of  these  abnormal  rates  of  conversion  and 
exchange  are  obviously  to  divert  orders  from  North  America  (many  being 
recently  cancelled  by  cable)  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  leading  to  a  further 
curtailment  of  imports  into  the  Commonwealth. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  disclose  deficits  in  each  instance. 
The  following  return  sets  out  the  position: — 
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Three  months  ended  September  30,  1931 

Revenue       Expenditure  Deficit 


Commonwealth   £15,950.000  £17,435,000       £  1,485,000 

New  South  Wales   8.052,192  15,216,956  7,164,764 

Victoria   3,915,547  5,638,205  1,722,658 

Queensland   2,832,253  3,695,447  863,194 

South  Australia   1,861,165  3,030,026  1,168,861 

Western  Australia   1,713,685  2,336,288  622,603 

Tasmania   463,900  505,560  41,660 


Combined  deficiency  for  three  months   £13,068.740 

$63,514,076 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Towards  the  end  of  September,  when  Great  Britain  had  gone  off 
the  gold  standard,  wheat  values  in  London  advanced  in  favour  of  Australian 
exporters,  and  prices  have  since  been  well  maintained  at  an  increase  of  about 
6d.  (12  cents)  a  bushel  over  the  rates  ruling  a  month  ago.  While  during  the 
last  week  London  prices  have  reacted  a  little,  this  has  had  no  effect  upon  quota- 
tions in  Australia  as  there  is  very  little  wheat  unsold,  and  holders  are  reluctant 
to  sell. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  season  Australia  exported  wheat  and  flour  to  the 
equivalent  of  147,410,411  bushels  of  wheat,  and  heavy  shipments  in  recent  weeks 
have  reduced  stocks  to  a  minimum. 

Prospects  for  the  new  season's  crop  are  on  the  whole  decidedly  favourable, 
though  some  districts  require  rain.  It  is  estimated  that  over  176,000,000  bushels 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  1931-32  crop,  or  some  36,000,000'  bushels  less  than  in 
1930-31. 

In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  years,  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  October  10  were:  1927-28,  79,601,406 
bushels;  1928-29,  41,576,168;  and  1929-30,  126,106,121  bushels.  To-day's  quota- 
tion on  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  varies  from  2s.  lid.  (71  cents)  to  3s.  Id.  (75 
cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  main  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — The  departure  from  the  gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  has  given 
a  filip  to  the  exports  of  Australian  flour,  and  has  greatly  revived  the  milling 
industry.  Up  to  the  end  of  September  the  market  was  stagnant  and  most  of 
the  mills  were  only  working  part  time,  but  during  the  last  fortnight  they  have 
been  working  to  full  capacity  to  fill  orders  which  have  been  received  mainly 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt  and  the  Far  East.  This  rather  unexpected 
demand  has  caused  an  advance  of  over  £1  12s.  6d.  ($7.91)  per  ton  in  f.o.b.  values 
over  the  rates  ruling  a  month  earlier,  constituting  a  profitable  return  to  milling 
companies  which,  up  to  this  month,  have  been  experiencing  a  lean  trading 
period. 

Since  yesterday  morning  flour  further  advanced  by  5s.  ($1.22)  per  ton,  and 
even  higher  prices  are  anticipated  until  the  coming  harvest  is  garnered.  Con- 
siderable commitments  are  in  hand,  and  shipments  during  the  next  month  or  so 
are  likely  to  be  maintained  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  of  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  arc: — 

£  s.  d. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  cross   6  15  0  ($32  85) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   7    0  0  (  34  07) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   7  10  0  (  36  50) 

Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  Australian  flour  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season  to  October  13,  compare  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  vears  as 
follows:  1928-29,  475,268  tons;  1929-30,  392,540  tons;  and  1930-3 1," 443,840 
tons. 

Freight  Rates. — During  the  last  ten  days,  Australian  shippers  have  chartered 
some  twenty-five  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  aggregating  a  capacity  of  over 
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117,000  tons,  for  loading  at  different  periods  from  October-November  to  March- 
April  next.  Fourteen  of  the  vessels  chartered  are  sailing  ships,  and  South  Aus- 
tralian exporters  have  secured  the  bulk  of  this  tonnage.  For  shipment  from 
.la unary  onwards  to  European  ports,  the  rates  vary  (according  to  ports  of  load- 
ing and  destination)  from  30s.  6d.  to  32s.  6d.  ($7.42  to  $7.91)  per  ton. 

BANK  ADVANCES  TO  WHEAT  GROWLERS 

The  Commonwealth  Bank,  in  association  with  the  private  banks,  have 
agreed  to  advance  £3,000,000  to  wheat  growers,  but  it  has  not — at  this  date — 
been  determined  in  what  manner  this  amount  will  be  distributed.  Some  States 
desire  a  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  wheat  grown,  wrhile  the  States  which 
export  the  greater  portion  of  their  output,  naturally,  prefer  distribution  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  per  bushel  of  the  coming  harvest  to  be  exported. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  TRADE   RELATIONS  WITH  WEST  AFRICA 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  27,  1931. — West  Africa  as  a  trade  area  may  be  said  to 
comprise  the  territory  extending  along  the  African  coast  from  the  port  of  Dakar 
in  Senegal  to  the  port  of  Duala  in  the  French  Cameroons.  Although  Nigeria, 
the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia  are  British  colonies,  and  the  remain- 
ing territorial  divisions  are  mainly  French,  both  British  and  French  trading 
companies  are  located  in  every  port  of  importance.  In  French  territory,  how- 
ever, national  relationships  adversely  affect  the  sale  of  certain  British  products. 

In  contrast  with  the  native  population  of  some  25,000,000,  the  number  of 
Europeans  in  this  territory  is  estimated  at  approximately  8,000.  Generally 
speaking,  the  white  population  comprises  Government  officials,  representatives 
of  commercial  houses,  and  missionaries,  who  purchase  the  bulk  of  their  per- 
sonal requirements  when  home  on  leave.  Trade  is  therefore  confined  mainly 
to  products  saleable  to  the  large  native  population. 

TRADING  METHODS 

Apart  from  Syrian  merchants,  who  are  gradually  increasing  their  control 
of  the  market  for  such  goods  as  textiles,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  conducted 
through  well-knowTn  British  and  continental  trading  companies.  These  firms 
h*)ve  district  stores  in  all  the  market  centres  of  West  Africa,  and  are  interested 
both  in  selling  supplies  and  buying  native  produce.  Once  a  year — usually  around 
May,  when  trading  activities  begin  to  slacken— each  district  representative 
prepares  estimates  of  his  requirements  for  the  following  season,  and  forwards 
them  to  the  central  office  of  his  firm  on  the  coast,  The  actual  purchasing,  how- 
ever, is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  indents  submitted  by  the  buying  departments 
of  the  head  offices  of  the  several  firms  located  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manche-tcr. 
and  continental  cities,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  French  companies  with  head 
offices  in  France,  purchases  of  particular  commodities  are  made  through  sub- 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Purchases  of  supplies  by  the  larger  trading 
companies  are  rarely  made  on  the  spot,  buying  departments  in  England  being 
reluctant  to  purchase  goods  except  on  the  recommendation  of  their  agents,  to 
whom  they  request  that  samples  be  sent. 

Four  general  classes  of  firms  in  the  North  of  England  are  connected  with 
the  West  African  trade.  The  first  and  most  important  comprises  a  limited 
number  of  the  large  and  well-known  trading  firms  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
who  have  branches  in  the  principal  ports  of  West  Africa  operating  on  the  s>>tem 
already  outlined.  A  second  class  consists  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  mer- 
chant houses  who  have  one  or  two  branches  in  West  Africa,  and  who  buy  sup- 
plies in  England  not  only  for  their  own  requirements  but  also  for  merchants 
in  West  Africa  wiio  have  no  United  Kingdom  offices  of  their  own.   A  third  class 
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consists  of  suppliers  or  agents  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester  who,  as  a  result  of 
connections  built  up  over  a  period  of  years,  hold  commission  agencies  and  can- 
vass the  trading  firms.  The  commodities  sold  by  them  are  limited  usually  to 
standardized  products  which  can  be  sold  on  a  price  basis  and  do  not  require 
close  contact  being  maintained  with  agents  in  West  Africa.  The  manufacturers 
of  some  branded  lines  well  known  on  West  African  markets,  however,  have  their 
agents  visit  the  district  dealers  each  year,  and  are  thus  able  to  influence  the 
indents  made  by  the  trading  companies'  representatives.  Knowing  that  indents 
are  being  made  out  for  their  specific  brands,  the  manufacturers  then  canvass 
the  European  or  United  Kingdom  buying  departments  for  orders.  Finally,  there 
is  the  fourth  class  of  firm,  interested  mainly  in  buying  the  native  produce  rather 
than  in  selling  supplies,  though  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  handle  a  limited 
range  of  articles.  This  type  of  firm,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Canadian 
shipper,  is  the  least  important.  Nevertheless,  the  close  relation  which  exists 
between  buying  and  selling  in  these  markets  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  such  firms  located  in  the  North  of  England.  One  of  the  more 
important  organizations  of  this  type  is  a  large  co-operative  society  whose  head 
offices  are  in  Manchester.  Related  to  this  phase  of  the  trade  are  a  number  of 
seed-cake  and  oil  mills  in  Hull  and  Liverpool,  where  oil  is  extracted  from 
oleaginous  nuts  and  provides  a  basis  for  the  development  of  a  number  of  local 
industries. 

SELLING  METHODS 

The  native  consumer  in  Wrest  Africa  is  very  conservative,  and  novelty  is 
not  a  selling  point  in  a  market  in  which  designs  change  but  little  from  year 
to  year.  German  exporters  have  made  marked  gains  in  these  markets  at  the 
expense  of  British  producers  through  carefully  surveying  the  field  by  means  of 
personal  visits,  and  by  selecting  those  designs  in  their  particular  lines  that  are 
selling  well,  from  which  careful  copies  are  made  for  sale  at  lower  prices. 

Many  English  manufacturers,  whose  trade  does  not  warrant  the  sending  of 
a  representative  on  their  own  account,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a 
traveller.  This  representative  may  occasionally  book  orders  on  the  spot,  but 
more  often  he  will  familiarize  distributors  with  the  brands  he  has  to  offer  and 
gather  valuable  data  as  to  designs  and  prices. 

SHIPPING  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

Prices  may  be  quoted  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports  or  New  York  for  either  direct 
shipment  to  West  Africa  or  for  transhipment  via  Liverpool.  On  some  articles, 
however,  trading  companies  request  c.i.f.  West  African  port  quotations. 
Wherever  possible,  direct  shipment  from  New  York  or  Montreal  is  preferred. 
Regular  sailings  are  available  from  New  York,  and  periodically  from  Montreal 
and  Saint  John.  Particulars  as  to  sailings  and  rates  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Elder  Dempster  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  300  St.  Sacrement  street,  Mont- 
real. 

The  majority  of  firms  interested  in  West  African  trade  request  that  bills  of 
lading  be  made  out  to  the  name  of  their  firm  rather  than  "  to  order."  It  is 
usual  for  one  bill  of  lading  and  copy  of  invoice  to  be  sent  on  the  carrying 
steamer  to  companies'  branches  in  West  Africa.  The  remaining  documents  are 
sent  to  companies'  head  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  required  number 
of  copies  of  these  documents  varies  according  to  the  practices  of  the  different 
West  African  houses,  and  inquiries  should  therefore  be  made,  though  require- 
ments in  this  matter  are  frequently  indicated  on  the  company's  order  sheets. 
Payments  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents.  Packing 
requirements  vary  according  to  commodities  sent,  but  export  houses  should  send 
their  goods  packed  in  relatively  small  parcels.  This  facilitates  distribution 
among  the  district  stores,  and  eliminates  unnecessary  and  often  harmful  hand- 
ling. 
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LIVERPOOL  COOPERAGE  TRADE 

G.  A.  Newman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  5,  1931. — Liverpool  at  one  time  was  the  centre  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  cooperage  trade.  Barrels  were  made  for  the  shipment  of 
palm  oil  from  West  Africa,  for  the  export  of  fish  and  other  products  to  the 
tropical  countries,  for  the  conveying  of  tallow  from  South  America,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  beer,  wine,  spirits  and  flour.  To-day,  due  to  the  increased  use 
of  steel  barrels  and  tankers  for  the  conveyance  of  the  oil,  and  other  modern  dis- 
tributing methods,  the  cooperage  trade  has  dwindled,  especially  in  the  wet 
cooperage  section. 

The  majority  of  Liverpool  cooperage  firms  at  the  present  time  are  carrying 
on  an  extensive  second-hand  barrel  repair  and  sale  business  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facture of  new  barrels.  In  fact,  the  call  for  new  staves,  heads,  and  other 
materials  is  regulated  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  availability  of  second- 
hand barrels. 

In  the  wet  cooperage  trade,  one  Liverpool  firm  reports  that  offers  for  second- 
hand 40-gallon  oak  barrels  average  around  4s.  a  barrel  ex  quay  Liverpool,  and 
that  recently  they  bought  a  large  number  of  assorted  barrels  of  this  type  at 
an  average  price  of  2s.  per  barrel.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  condition,  of 
the  barrels  offered  and  the  nature  of  their  previous  content. 

For  the  manufacture  of  tight  barrels,  oak  and  red  gum  staves  in  sizes  of 
30,  34,  and  36  inches  by  f-inch  by  4^  inches  are  usually  required,  together  with 
the  necessary  headings  of  17^,  20^  and  21-inch  diameters  by  f-inch  thick.  With 
regard  to  Memel  and  Single  oak  staves,  it  is  reported  that  the  bulk  of  the  import 
for  this  year  has  now  been  put  into  store,  and  any  curtailment  of  Russian  pro- 
duction has  been  met  by  increased  shipment  of  Polish  staves.  At  the  same 
time,  due  to  the  financial  situation,  the  demand  has  fallen  considerably  so  that 
quantities  on  hand  at  the  present  time  are  more  than  equal  to  requirements. 

In  the  dry  cooperage  trade  there  is  a  considerable  market  for  flour  barrels. 
Staves  required  are  28^  inches  long  by  f-inch,  and  in  accordance  with  Board 
of  Trade  regulations  must  be  of  red  gum  wood.  These  staves  are  to  a  large 
extent  imported  from  the  United  States  packed  in  bundles  of  50  and  priced  to 
coopers  at  about  85s.  a  mille  (1,200  pieces)  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  No.  1  red  gum. 
Barrel  heads  of  red  gum,  standard  size,  17  inches  for  tops  and  17-J  inches  for 
bottoms,  packed  30  pieces  to  a  bundle,  are  priced  about  26s.  per  100  heads  to 
coopers.  A  number  of  the  cooperage  firms  appear  to  have  considerable  stocks 
on  hand,  having  placed  their  orders  prior  to  the  change  in  the  currency  situa- 
tion. 

The  market  for  No.  2  red  gum  staves,  which  are  used  in  barrels  suitable 
for  general  purposes,  is  to  a  considerable  degree  influenced  by  the  number  of 
second-hand  barrels  available,  especially  apple  barrels.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  importation  of  apples  is  heavy,  the  market  is  flooded  with  this  type 
of  barrel. 

Deal  staves  (flat,  parallel  sawn)  are  imported  chiefly  from  Russia  and  the 
Baltic  countries.  The  sizes  in  use  are  (in  inches)  30,  34,  36  and  42  x  |  or  -J,  and 
from  2-J  to  4  and  5  in  width.  These  are  packed  in  bundles  of  36.  Up  to  the 
present  Russian  prices  have  been  the  lowest  at  about  £9  per  standard  c.i.f.  for 
a  36-inch  by  ^-inch  stave,  or  about  £2  per  standard  below  Canadian  offers.  In 
order  to  compete  against  Russian  and  Baltic  softwood  staves,  it  is  essential  that 
Canadian  staves  should  be  practically  free  from  knots.  Russian  red  fir  meets 
the  above  requirements  very  well,  and  it  is  understood  is  preferred  by  coopers 
here. 
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A  point  emphasized  by  Liverpool  buyers  is  that  Canadian  staves  are  some- 
times shipped  in  a  rough  finish  which  is  regarded  as  being  detrimental  to  their 
sale  among  the  trade.  Generally  speaking,  stocks  of  softwood  staves  are  ample 
for  present  requirements  and  little  active  trade  is  being  done. 

As  far  as  distribution  in  this  area  is  concerned,  the  main  outlet  is  through 
three  well-known  importing  firms  in  Liverpool. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  15,  1931. — Due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  building  trade, 
the  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  all  types  of  roofing  is  at  present  very  limited. 
The  total  value  of  permits  for  alterations  to  existing  buildings  and  for  new 
construction  during  the  eight  months  ended  August,  1931,  was  £1,832,578,  as 
compared  with  £4,492,371  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  These  figures 
include  operations  in  boroughs,  towns  and  secondary  centres  of  the  whole 
country,  so  that  the  comparative  extent  of  the  decrease  is  apparent. 

Domestic  architecture  features  steep  roofs  for  residences.  Flat  roofs  are 
most  unusual,  being  confined  to  the  few  houses  built  in  a  style  with  which  a 
flat  roof  is  in  keeping.  Hence,  irrespective  of  quality,  probably  99  per  cent  of 
the  residences  have  steep  roofs.  In  modern  commercial  construction  for  ware- 
houses, stores  and  office  buildings,  flat  roofs  are  more  general,  although  the  older 
buildings  have  steep  roofs. 

materials  in  use 

Building  costs  in  New  Zealand  are  relativelv  high,  and  houses  costing  from 
£600  (13,000)  to  £900  ($4,500)  are  considered  chiefly  as  being  within  the  poor- 
to-medium  class  of  residence.  In  these  houses,  corrugated  iron  is  used  for  roof- 
ing. About  20  per  cent  of  those  costing  £900  and  upwards  would  be  roofed 
with  concrete  roofing  tiles,  and  80  per  cent  with  earthenware  terra  cotta  tiles  of 
locai  manufacture.  Shingles  of  asbestos,  asphalt,  wood  or  metal  are  seldom 
used  on  account  of  added  cost,  shorter  life,  or  the  fact  that  few  artisans  are  as 
accustomed  to  using  these  types  of  roofing. 

In  addition,  it  is  considered  that  wooden  shingles  increase  fire  risk,  and 
even  where  their  use  is  not  prohibited  by  building  regulations,  an  increased  fire 
insurance  premium  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  (12^  cents  per  $100)  is  charged 
under  the  tariff  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association.  This  is  obviously  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  use  of  any  but  materials  approved  by  the  association. 

Flat  roofs  for  office  buildings  and  industrial  plants  are  constructed  of  con- 
crete waterproofed  with  a  mineral  asphalt  or  tar  covering,  or  are  built-up  fabric 
roofs  made  of  bituminized  felts.  In  other  cases  sloping  roofs  are  similarly 
treated,  but  corrugated  asbestos  is  also  coming  into  favour  for  factory  buildings. 
Asbestos  slates  were  utilized  in  war  time  when  corrugated  iron  was  unobtainable, 
but,  because  of  their  brittleness,  are  used  now  practically  only  in  repair  work. 
Welsh  slate  is  found  on  many  of  the  older  buildings  with  steep  roofs,  but  is 
likewise  chiefly  used  now  for  repairs  only.  Corrugated  galvanized  iron  is  the 
most  widely  favoured  material,  though,  due  to  more  modern  methods  of  con- 
struction and  the  demand  for  better  types  of  buildings,  this  material  is  being 
eliminated  to  a  noticeable  degree.  Some  of  the  older  buildings,  both  domestic 
and  commercial,  are  roofed  with  lead. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Specific  figures  for  the  quantities  or  value  of  the  production  of  domestic 
roofing  material  are  not  available.    There  is  one  plant  of  considerable  size, 
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located  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  making  Marseilles  pattern  earthen- 
ware terra  eotta  tiles  of  interlocking  style,  attractive  in  quality  and  range  of 
colours,  which  are  used  on  many  better-class  homes.  This  plant  represents  an 
investment  of  £50,000  and  is  efficiently  operated.  The  firm's  business  in  Auck- 
land and  Wellington  is  growing,  and  they  command  the  market  in  roofing 
material  for  residences.  In  each  of  the  four  principal  cities — Auckland,  Well- 
ington, Christchurch,  and  Dunedin — a  concrete  tile  manufacturer  is  established, 
and  there  arc  two  other  clay  tile  factories,  one  in  the  North  and  one  in  the  South 
I -land.  Domestic  competition  is  therefore  relatively  keen,  especially  in  these 
days  of  slackness  in  the  building  trade.  Cement  is  made  in  New  Zealand,  suit- 
able clays  and  coal  being  available  for  these  domestic  enterprises,  but  practically 
every  other  type  of  roofing  material  is  imported  from  abroad. 

Because  of  climatic  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  including  frequent  rain- 
falls,  many  houses  have  covered  verandahs,  and  a  notable  feature  of  the 
business  streets  are  the  verandah-covered  sidewalks  in  most  down-town  areas, 
which  serve  to  protect  pedestrians  from  the  rain,  and  merchants'  window  dis- 
plays from  the  strong  sunlight.  These  verandahs  are  chiefly  constructed  of 
corrugated  iron,  supported  from  the  buildings  and  carried  on  steel  uprights 
along  the  edge  of  the  street;  in  the  more  modern  buildings,  however,  verandahs 
are  supported  from  the  building  alone,  and  are  roofed  with  asphalt  or  with 
built-up  fabric  on  top.  W7hile  these  verandahs  increase  the  footage  of  roof  per 
building,  this  increase  only  approximately  compensates  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  seldom  any  barns  or  outbuildings  used  in  farming  districts.  Mild  weather 
conditions  render  the  housing  of  stock  at  any  time  altogether  unusual,  and  in 
most  districts  open  pasture  renders  it  unnecessary  to  store  hay  for  winter  use, 
so  there  is  little  demand  for  roofing  materials  in  rural  communities. 

One  of  the  principal  outlets  for  tar  or  asphalt  felts  at  the  present  time  is 
for  roofing  temporary  hutments,  and  also  for  floor  covering  inside  these  build- 
ings, which  are  being  occupied  by  railway  construction  gangs,  public  worka 
employees,  and  those  registered  as  unemployed  who  are  drafted  to  relief  camps 
for  work  in  rural  districts.  Because  of  houses  being  lightly  constructed,  very 
little  roofing  or  other  insulating  material  is  used  for  walls  or  floors.  Railway- 
coach  roofs  were  formerly  covered  with  tightly  stretched  canvas  painted  with 
white  lead,  but,  because  of  the  tendency  to  scale,  white  lead  has  been  replaced 
by  carbolastic  (a  bituminized  material  with  a  mineral  filler,  incorporated  with 
asbestos),  which  is  in  effect  an  emulsified  bitumen. 

IMPORTS 

Roofing  materials  imported  into  New  Zealand  consist  of  sheets,  slates  and 
tiles  of  asbestos  or  of  cement  and  asbestos;  roofing  material  in  rolls,  such  as 
paper  felts  waterproofed  with  tar,  etc.;  slates;  asphalt;  tar;  and,  largest  of  all 
in  quantity  and  value,  corrugated  galvanized  iron.  Some  glass  or  earthen  roofing 
tiles,  including  ridging  and  finials,  are  also  imported,  and  in  addition  some  wooden 
shingles,  but  the  latter  are  practically  used  wholly  for  outside  construction  other 
than  roofing. 

Slates  and  roofing  of  slate  are  admitted  free  of  customs  duty  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  total  imports  in  1930  were  218.529  pieces  valued  at  £4,269,  almost 
wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small  quantities  from  France  and  the' 
United  States. 

Corrugated  and  galvanized  iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet  is  free  of  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff.  Imports  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  352,820  cwt.  of  corrugated  iron,  valued  at  £323,377,  came  from  that 
source  in  1930,  the  onlv  other  imports  being  256  cwt.  (£377)  from  the  United 
States. 
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Galvanized  iron  imports  were  wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
amounted  to  103,605  cwt.  valued  at  £100,441  in  1930. 

Sheet  lead  valued  at  £19,243  (10,809  cwt.)  was  imported,  chiefly  from 
Australia.  This  commodity  is  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Wooden  shingles,  which  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  all 
countries,  were  imported  in  1930  to  the  extent  of  4,016  M,  valued  at  £3,098,  of 
which  Canada  supplied  2,809  M  (£2,177)  and  the  United  States  the  balance. 

Asphalt  and  bitumen  enter  New  Zealand  free  of  duty  from  all  countries. 
Imports  in  1930  amounted  to  £76,444  (422,891  cwt.),  chiefly  from  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  uses  for  these  materials,  such  as  for  road 
and  sidewalk  construction,  binder  for  briquettes  of  coal  dust,  etc.,  renders  it 
impossible  to  judge  the  quantity  directly  used  for  roofing. 

Glass  or  earthen  roofing  tiles,  finials  and  ridging  were  imported  in  1930  to 
a  value  of  only  £1,720,  of  which  £839  represented  shipments  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  £867  those  from  Australia.  Customs  duties  are  10  per  cent  Brit- 
ish preferential  tariff,  20  per  cent  under  the  Australian  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment, and  30  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Asbestos  sheets,  slates  and  tiles  are  classified  together  in  the  statistics  of 
imports,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  even  to  estimate  the  proportion  used  for 
roofing.  It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  figures  represents  sheets  used  for 
purposes  other  than  roofing.  During  1930  imports  of  asbestos  sheets,  slates  and 
tiles  totalled  125,607  pieces  valued  at  £22.717.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
37,723  pieces  valued  at  £2,393;  and  Australia,  86,146  pieces  (£20,102).  Sheets, 
plain  or  corrugated,  roofing  slates  and  tiles,  ridging  and  finials  composed  of 
cement  and  asbestos  or  of  similar  materials  enter  New  Zealand  free  of  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  but  such  slates  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent 
and  similar  tiles  at  20  per  cent  when  admitted  from  Australia.  The  duty  under 
the  general  tariff  is  15  per  cent. 

Roofing  material  in  rolls  was  imported  in  1930  to  a  value  of  £20,523.  This 
value  shows  a  considerable  decrease  from  the  two  preceding  years,  1929 
(£30,184)  and  1928  (£33,371).  Imports  from  various  countries  for  the  years 
1928,  1929  and  1930  respectively  were:  United  Kingdom,  £12,055,  £9,538,  and 
£8,907;  Canada,  £1,789,  £1,405,  and  £1,862;  Australia,  £73,  £739,  and  £147; 
United  States,  £19,433,  £18,488,  and  £9.566.  It  is  significant  that  the  only  source 
of  supply  to  show  an  increase  in  those  years  was  Canada.  Roofing  material  not 
elsewhere  included  in  the  customs  tariff,  comprising  paper  felts  waterproofed 
with  tar,  bitumen  or  similar  material,  is  free  of  duty  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Substances  termed  in  the  customs  tariff  "  petrifying  liquids  suitable  for 
waterproofing  concrete,  plaster  and  similar  surfaces,  or  for  use  as  paint  "  are 
dutiable  at  20  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  35  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff.  As  statistics  include  these  preparations  with  a  large  variety  of 
other  articles  such  as  varnishes,  metallic  paints  and  japans,  no  indication  of  the 
amount  used  for  roofing  purposes  is  possible. 

In  considering  the  customs  duties  applicable,  it  should  be  noted  that  since 
June  2,  1931,  roofing  materials,  as  well  as  most  other  Canadian  goods,  are  duti- 
able at  general  tariff  rates. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution  of  roofing  materials  is  effected  from  manufacturers  to  import- 
ing wholesale  merchants  and  importers  who  distribute  to  dealers  and  builders. 
In  most  cases  the  overseas  manufacturer  is  represented  by  an  agent  who  can- 
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vasses  the  various  importers  and  makes  contacts  with  builders,  architects  and 
engineers,  as  well  as  the  principal  Government  departments  who  are  probably 
the  largest  users  at  the  present  time.  The  agent  depends  upon  commission  paid 
upon  all  business  done  in  his  territory.  Distributing  firms  may  cover  the  whole 
of  New  Zealand  or  the  districts  in  which  they  are  chiefly  represented,  and  may 
appoint  sub-agents  or  distributors  at  other  points. 

COSTS 

The  eosts  of  laying  roof  in  the  various  materials,  based  on  usual  contract 

figures  for  roof  completed  and  in  position,  may  be  summarized  as  follow: — 

£  s.  d. 

Corrugated  iron  roof,  completed  and  painted,  per  100  sq.  ft.    0  40  0  ($  9  72) 

Cement  tiles  per  100  sq.  ft.    3    0  0  (  14  58) 

Earthenware  tiles  per  100  sq.  ft.    4    0  0  (  19  44) 

Slates  (Welsh).  .'  per  100  sq.  ft.    7  10  0  (  36  45) 

Asbestos  slates  per  100  sq.  ft.    4    0  0  (  19  44) 

Fabric  roofings,  according  to  quality  per  yd.    0    4  0  (    0  97 

to  to 

0  10  0       2  43) 

Neuchate]  or  Trinidad  asphalt  per  sq.  yd.    0  11  6  (    2  80) 

Corrugated  asbestos  per  100  sq.  ft.    4  10  0  (  21  87) 

It  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the  corrugated  asbestos  roofing  comes 
from  Australia.  Fabric  roofings  are  usually  laminated,  joints  broken  (staggered 
joints,  and  two  layers). 

The  extent  to  which  asphalt  and  tar  roofing  is  being  used  is  most  difficult 
to  estimate.  With  office  building  somewhat  overdone  and  few  industrial  plants 
being  constructed  or  even  repaired,  conditions  are  subnormal,  but  any  change 
will  depend  on  the  renewal  of  activity  in  building,  and  the  extent  to  which  mer- 
chants are  able  to  influence  architects  to  specify  these  products. 

The  problems  affecting  any  roof  construction  are  those  associated  with  a 
country  of  heavy  rainfall  and  high  humidity,  combined  with  strong  sunlight. 
Close  jointing  is  necessary  and  also  resistance  to  rot,  as  well  as  good  drainage 
and  proper  design  of  roofing  material.  While  temperatures  are  not  low  in  winter 
and  frost  is  seldom  experienced  for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  the  temperature  in 
the  sun  is  fairly  high  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  order  to  ensure  equality  with 
other  roofing  materials,  it  is  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to  have  any  new  pro- 
duct approved  by  the  Underwriters  Association,  in  order  to  obtain  insurance 
rates  as  low  as  possible. 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  existing  tariff  affecting  Canadian  goods,  but 
a  feature  which  has  an  added  adverse  effect  is  the  high  rate  of  exchange  ruling 
against  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  funds  are  at  about  10  per  cent  discount 
as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  through  which  country  all  exchange 
transactions  are  eventually  passed,  and,  as  sterling  is  at  approximately  10  per 
cent  discount  in  Canada,  New  Zealand  firms  are  faced  with  a  discount  of  nearly 
20  per  cent  on  their  funds  when  dealing  with  Canadian  exporters.  As  a  conse- 
quence, business  in  roofing  materials  is  being  diverted  to  Great  Britain  where 
New  Zealand  funds  are  least  depreciated,  and  which  enjoys  a  high  tariff  prefer- 
ence in  many  instances,  and  also  to  Australia  where  New  Zealand  funds  are  at 
a  premium  and  where  a  reciprocal  tariff  agreement  exists. 

Firms  which  formerly  represented  concerns  in  the  United  States  have  relin- 
quished their  agencies  whenever  they  have  been  able  to  make  connections  with 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  tendency  must  continue  in  relation 
to  Canadian  business.  Sentimental  preference  leans  wholly  towards  Great 
Britain,  and  sales  by  Canadian  firms  will  virtually  be  restricted  to  lines  unob- 
tainable in  that  country,  or  which  can  be  landed  duty  paid  at  more  favourable 
terms  than  from  Great  Britain. 
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The  most  suitable  approach  to  prospective  users  is  through  already  existing 
channels.  Advertising  may  assist  in  placing  one  material  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  another,  and  should  be  made  use  of  through  local  representatives 
or  publications  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  architects  and  builders  of  the  most 
suitable  methods  of  application. 

Any  plan  of  joint  selling  through  a  central  organization  should  utilize  pres- 
ent channels,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  retain  useful  connections 
without  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  combine, 
which  may  or  may  not  adversely  affect  the  New  Zealand  distribution.  The  New 
Zealand  distributor  will  be  unlikely  to  make  any  headway  until  the  depression 
lifts,  and  Canadian  suppliers  should  not  be  impatient  if  they  find  orders  for 
only  small  quantities,  but  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  channels  of  trade  open 
until  general  conditions  change  for  the  better. 


MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS   IN  THE  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES 

Wm.  Fred  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  15,  1931. — This  territory,  which  comprises  the  eastern 
group  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  British  Guiana,  is  a  comparatively  small 
consumer  of  Canadian  packing  house  products,  and  in  1930  took  only  1-2  per 
cent  of  the  total  Canadian  exports  of  these  commodities.  This  percentage, 
however,  amounted  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  these  products  into 
this  part  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In  spite  of  her  proximity  to  this  market, 
and  the  tariff  preference  granted  to  Canadian  exporters,  imports  from  Canada, 
valued  at  £56,392,  were  exceeded  by  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  (£139,433) 
and  the  United  States  (£119.922).  The  Argentine  supplied  goods  to  the  value 
of  £37,500  b}^  direct  shipment  and,  in  addition,  a  large  quantity  of  the  pickled 
beef  listed  as  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  beef  is  shipped  frozen 
to  England,  and  cuts  which  do  not  find  a  ready  market  there  are  pickled  and 
exported  as  by-products  at  very  low  prices. 

The  following  table  lists  the  imports  of  the  principal  packing  house. pro- 
ducts for  the  latest  available  year  into  all  the  colonies  which  go  to  make  up 
this  territory: — 


IMPORTS' OF  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  EASTERN  GROUP 


Trini- 

St. Vin- 

British 

St. 

Leeward 

dad 

Barbados 

cent  Grenada 

Guiana 

Lucia 

Islands* 

Total 

1030 

1030 

1030 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Fresh  Meat — 

£  8.610 

£  5,314 

£  43 

£  41 

£  554 

£185 

£  6 

£  14,753 

4 

430 

20 

454 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

365 

30 

'  29 

124 

60 

626 

77 

'  6 

83 

8,141 

2,15  i 

10,292 

Canned  Meat — 

Total  

10,507 

3,846 

334 

863 

'  3,354 

221 

1.619 

20,834 

61 

6 

20 

9 

634 

730 

United  Kingdom  . . 

2,804 

'  66 

80 

125 

694 

496 

4,355 

3,552 

328 

04 

228 

1,008 

'in 

440 

5,764 

2,668 

3,120 

101 

292 

1,538 

107 

7,835 

190 

678 

Pickled  or  Salted  Meat- 

Total   

65,257 

63,110 

1,933 

3,590 

47,558 

974 

16.963 

100,385 

12,207 

13.086 

392 

122 

6,522 

68 

6.653 

39,050 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

13.226 

19.274 

405 

1,572 

18,237 

163 

7,407 

60,374 

United  States  .  .  . 

.   .  .  30,501 

25,070 

1,011 

1,716 

8,495 

743 

1,880 

70,418 

Argentina  

8,408 

4,530 

35 

180 

3,887 

17,049 

*  Include:  Antigua, 

Dominica,  Montserrat 

,  St.  Kitts.  and 

Virgin 

Island; 
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Imports  of  Packing  House  Products  into  the  Eastern  Group — Concluded 

Trini:  St.Vin-  British     St.  Leeward 

dad  Barbados  cent  Grenada  Guiana  Lucia  Islands*  Total 
1930         1930       1930       1930       1930      1930  1929 


Total    30,773  15.061  Included  2,067  8,575  637  4,876  61,989 

Canada   555  1,395  with  439  306  49  2,335  5,079 

United  Kingdom  ..   ..  6,987  4.985  pickled  800  2,202  34  1,162  16,170 

United  States        ....  20.252  7,893  and  808  5,906  554  687  36,100 

Argentina   2,260    salted  ....  64    2,324 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes — 

Total   48.336  6,933  1,698  4.389  8,363  916  6,553  77.188 

Canada   5.609  252  475  108  1,300  98  3,237  11,079 

United  Kingdom  .  .    .  .  40,842  2,647  1,167  4,123  6,352  795  1,983  57,909 

I'nited  States   1,801  4,034  45  89  609  23  962  7,563 


*  Include:  Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts,  and  Virgin  Islands. 

Despite  climatic  conditions  and  the  low  standards  of  living,  large  quan- 
tities of  cheap  meat  are  consumed  by  the  native  population.  Every  island  has 
its  own  supervised  slaughter  house  and  its  public  markets  where  large  quan- 
tities of  locally  produced  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  marketed  under  rigid 
governmental  inspection.  In  each  island  there  are  sections  unsuited  to  agri- 
culture, and  in  these  districts  the  farmers  are  encouraged  to  raise  stock.  The 
Government  renders  every  assistance,  imports  breeds  suitable  to  the  climate, 
and  provides  breeding  stocks.  Accordingly,  the  above  table  of  imports  merely 
lists  the  values  necessary  to  fill  out  the  local  supplies. 


FRESH  MEAT,  FROZEN  AND  UNFROZEN 

The  largest  item  under  this  heading  is  live  animals  which  are  imported 
into  this  territory  from  Venezuela  and  slaughtered  locally.  As  cold  storage 
facilities  are  limited,  the  live  stock  is  held  until  required  for  local  consumption, 
then  slaughtered  under  government  inspection,  and  sold  under  government 
supervision.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  entering  this  trade  are  carried  in 
sloops  and  small  trading  vessels  the  short  distance  from  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana  to  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  This  business  is  handled  by  local  agents  or 
importers  who  sell  the  cattle  to  the  butchers  at  approximately  5  cents  per  pound 
live  weight. 

The  second  largest  item  under  this  heading  covers  imports  of  frozen  meat 
from  the  Argentine.  There  is  very  little  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to 
engage  in  this  business  due  to  the  proximity  of  this  market  to  the  great  meat- 
producing  countries  of  South  America.  There  is  a  regular  twice-monthly  express 
refrigerator  steamship  service  calling  at  Trinidad  from  Buenos  Aires,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  frozen  meat  stuffs  imported  into  this  colony  come  from  the 
Argentine.  Last  year  Trinidad  purchased  369,941  pounds  of  frozen  meat  from 
this  source,  and  6,783  live  animals,  with  a  value  of  £70,023,  from  Venezuela. 
Moreover,  as  this  is  a  price  market,  there  is  little  possibility  of  Canadian 
exporters  meeting  the  Argentine  competition. 

There  is  no  duty  on  fresh  meat  in  any  of  the  colonies  with  the  exception 
of  British  Guiana,  which  is  a  large  producer  and  exporter  of  meat  products, 
and  has  accordingly  adopted  a  protective  tariff  of  $5  per  head  British  preferen- 
tial and  $10  per  head  general  tariff  on  cattle,  and  $1.50  per  100  pounds  prefer- 
ential and  $3  per  100  pounds  general  on  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  poultry,  and 
game. 

Frozen  meat  imported  into  this  territory  is  handled  by  commission  agents, 
several  of  whom  have  their  own  cold  storage  facilities  and  retail  outlets. 

CANNED  MEATS 

For  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  territory  canned  meats  are  too  expen- 
sive, especially  when  fresh  and  salt  fish  and  fresh  meat  can  be  purchased  at 
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retail  for  as  little  as  8  cents  a  pound;  accordingly  the  market  is  limited  to  the 
foreign  white  population  and  the  well-to-do  natives,  and  to  consumers  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  who  cannot  readily  purchase  fresh  meat.  As  in  the  case  of 
fresh  meats,  the  bulk  of  the  total  supplies,  valued  at  £20,834,  came  from  the 
Argentine,  followed  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada 
supplied  canned  meats  to  the  value  of  only  £730,  most  of  which  found  a  market 
in  the  Windward  Islands  due  to  the  advantages  of  direct  steamship  services  from 
Halifax  and  Montreal. 

Most  of  the  canned  meats  imported  are  made  up  of  corned  beef,  which  is 
being  offered  locally  for  11J  cents  per  standard  12-ounce  tin  c.i.f.  Canned 
meat  is  subject  to  duty  on  importation  into  this  territory,  and  supplies  from 
Canada  enjoy  a  preference  of  from  1  to  \\  cents  a  pound. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  MEATS 

Due  to  climatic  conditions  and  to  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  native 
population,  large  quantities  of  cheap  salted  and  pickled  meats  are  consumed 
annually  in  this  territory.  A  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  it 
is  by  far  the  largest  single  item  of  all  the  packing  house  products  imported. 
The  United  States  has  controlled  the  pickled  meat  market  for  years,  and  all 
the  popular  American  brands  are  well  known  to  the  trade  generally.  English 
competition  has  been  increasing,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time  Great 
Britain  is  supplying  practically  as  much  pickled  meat  as  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  exports  for  the  most  part  pickled  beef  and  pickled  pork. 
The  pickled  beef  is  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product  industry,  as  in 
many  cases  beef  flanks  and  similar  cuts  which  cannot  be  sold  in  the  domestic 
market  are  shipped  out  at  very  low  prices.  The  same  is  true  of  the  British 
exports,  which  are  made  up  largely  of  inferior  cuts  of  frozen  Argentine  beef 
which  is  pickled  in  England  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring.  Recent  quotations 
have  been  as  low  as  $9.75  for  a  200-pound  barrel  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain.  When  the 
cost  of  the  new  oak  barrel  in  which  this  meat  is  packed  and  the  freight  and 
insurance  are  deducted,  the  return  to  the  packer  is  less  than  4  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  a  small  but  steady  market  for  pickled  pork  snouts,  tails,  feet,  and 
spare-ribs,  and  Canada  gets  a  fair  share  of  this  trade.  Recent  quotations  c.i.f. 
were  as  follows:  tails,  $16  per  200-pound  barrel;  and  snouts,  $13.50  to  $14  per 
200-pound  barrel.  The  bulk  of  the  pickled  pork  imports  is  made  up  of  fat 
back  pork,  uniform  square  cut,  and  comes  from  the  United  States.  This  sells 
for  approximately  $18  per  200-pound  barrel  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  smoked  meat  imported  into  this  territory  comes 
from  the  United  States.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  popularity  of 
American  hams,  which  are  cured,  wrapped  and  packed  in  such  a  way  that  they 
stand  up  better  than  any  others  in  this  climate.  Local  agents  affirm  that  a 
sugar  cure  is  preferable  in  the  tropics;  moreover,  the  American  method  of 
wrapping  the  hams  in  burlap  and  packing  them  in  ventilated  boxes  ensures  their 
safe  arrival  here  with  a  minimum  of  sweating  and  shrinking. 

Canadian  bacon  is  widely  sold  in  this  market  in  competition  with  American, 
British,  and  Danish  bacons,  and  is  very  well  regarded.  Recent  quotations  c.i.f. 
Port  of  Spain  on  hams  and  bacons  were  as  follows:  American  hams,  26  to  30 
cents  per  pound;  British  hams,  45  to  55  cents  per  pound.  Bacon  sells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  20  to  28  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Danish  bacon  has  recently 
been  making  headway  in  this  market  due  to  the  low  prices  at  which  it  was  offered, 
but  Canadian  and  American  exporters  are  now  meeting  these  prices.  As  in 
canned  meats,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  granted  a  tariff  preference 
in  this  market  ranging  as  high  as  2  cents  per  pound. 
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LARD  AND  OTHER  ANIMAL  FATS 

British  exporters  get  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  lard  and  lard  substitutes 
in  this  territory,  followed  by  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  movement  to  develop  home  industries  due  to  the  low  world  prices  of  raw 
materials,  and  as  a  result  the  market  for  lard  substitutes  in  Trinidad  has  prac- 
tically been  closed  to  outside  suppliers.  In  May  of  this  year  the  British  prefer- 
ential duty  on  lard  substitutes  on  importation  into  Trinidad  and  Tobago  was 
increased  to  6  cents  per  pound  and  the  general  tariff  to  24  cents  per  pound. 
*  fader  this  protection  a  local  product  known  as  "  Friolene  "  has  been  developed, 
using  as  its  base  coconut  oil  and  peanut  oil.  This  cooking  compound  is  used 
generally  throughout  the  territory  and  sells  wholesale  at  11  cents  per  pound. 

Pure  lard  is  still  coming  in  from  Canada,-  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Tinted  States,  and  is  quoted  at  10J  cents  to  13  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  In  the 
other  colonies  which  go  to  make  up  this  territory  the  same  protection  is  not 
afforded  lard  substitutes,  with  the  result  that  Canadian  exporters  are  shipping 
regularly  to  these  markets,  due  in  part  to  the  preference  they  enjoy  over  the 
United  States  of  from  \  cent  to  \\  cents  per  pound. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  competitive 
market,  and  in  order  to  increase  his  business  here  the  Canadian  exporter  has 
to  meet  the  prices  offered  by  the  other  two  meat  producers — the  United  States 
and  Argentina.  The  British  preferential  tariff  compensates  to  some  extent  for 
the  larger  meat  production  and  utilization  of  by-products  in  these  countries. 
British  competition  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Although  exports  to  a  large  extent 
originate  in  South  America,  they  are  processed  in  England  and  shipped  from 
British  ports,  and  as  such  enjoy  the  same  preferential  tariff  treatment  as  goods 
of  Canadian  origin.  The  Trinidad  dollar  and  the  other  monetary  units  used 
throughout  this  territory  are  dependent  on  the  pound  sterling  and  accordingly 
follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  British  unit.  At  the  present  time  this  reacts 
directly  against  imports  from  non-sterling  countries,  and  if  this  situation  con- 
tinues the  United  Kingdom  will  obtain  a  still  larger  share  of  this  market. 

ITALIAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  October  30,  1931. — The  Italian  Government  has  signified  its  inten- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  gold  standard.  It  is  interesting  to  trace,  during  the  period 
of  the  recent  exchange  panic  owing  to  the  English  pound  coming  off  the  gold 
standard,  the  actual  movements  of  the  Italian  lira  in  regard  to  the  American 
dollar,  on  the  Italian  market.  On  September  23  it  was  at  19.85  to  the  American 
dollar;  on  September  29,  19.55;  on  October  1,  19.30;  on  October  8,  19.25;  on 
October  12,  19.225;  on  October  21,  around  19.20. 

Italian  economy  is,  perhaps,  too  self-centred  to  have  felt  more  than  a  slight 
shock  because  of  the  British  gold  suspension.  There  has  been,  however,  some 
decrease  in  the  gold  exchange  reserves  of  455  million  lire,  wdiich  may  be  described 
as  the  sum  paid  for.  the  defence  of  the  lira.  This  is  in  no  way  a  formidable  sum, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  have 
increased  from  5,373  million  lire  at  the  end  of  August  to  5,445  million  lire  at 
the  end  of  September.  On  September  26  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Italy 
was  raised  from  5i  per  cent  to  7  per  cent.  The  bank  has  followed  a  steady 
policy  of  deflation,  increasing  at  the  same  time  its  gold  cover.  While  the- 
currency  in  circulation  was  decreased  in  September  by  over  100  million  lire,  the 
gold  reserve  was  increased.  On  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Fascist  March 
on  Rome,  474  millions  were  burnt,  thus  continuing  the  currency  deflation. 
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To  avoid  "  bear  raids  "  on  the  stock  exchange,  the  law  of  January  31,  1931 , 
was  promulgated  in  the  Gazetta  Ufficiale  on  August  8,  which  evoked  the  two 
salient  features  of  two  earlier  decree-laws,  dated  February  6  and  April  9,  1925, 
with  a  view  to  curbing  speculation.  The  Ministry  of  Finance,  under  its  provi- 
sions, can  compel  the  seller  in  long-term  transactions  to  deposit  either  the 
securities  involved  or  cash  to  25  per  cent  of  their  value  at  the  time  the  trans- 
action takes  place.  This  measure  can  be  applied  to  any  particular  stock  or  to 
all  listed  stocks.  It  may  be  enforced  on  any  of  the  stock  markets  as  the  need 
arises. 

Speculation  in  foreign  exchange  is  forbidden,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance 
has  been  empowered  to  issue  regulations  regarding  foreign  exchange  transactions, 
with  heavy  penalties  consequent  upon  their  infringement.  All  banks  are  obliged 
to  forward  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  a  statement  of  their  foreign  exchange  holdings. 
No  bank  can  buy,  on  its  own  account  or  for  account  of  its  clients,  foreign 
securities  issued  in  foreign  centres.  Future  date  foreign  exchange  cannot  be 
negotiated  for  customers  unless  such  transactions  are  justified  on  commercial 
or  other  urgent  grounds. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  imports  decreased  from 
13,066-2  million  lire  in  1930  to  9,106-5  million  lire  in  1931,  while  exports 
decreased  from  9,048.7  million  lire  to  7,405.4  million  lire.  This,  of  course, 
shows  an  improved  foreign  trade  balance,  but  it  also  shows  a  contraction  in 
foreign  trade.  If  the  imports  of  primary  products  are  studied,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  decreases  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton,  jute,  wool,  scrap  iron,  coal, 
and  cellulose,  all  of  which  are  needed  to  feed  Italian  industry.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  unemployed  has  increased.  At  the  end  of  September  the  number 
was  listed  at  757,764  (the  figure  in  July  was  637,531),  showing  that  industrial 
activity  is  slowing  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  that  this  year  a  favourable 
foreign  trade  balance  will  for  the  first  time  be  shown,  while  a  comprehensive 
program  of  public  works  at  an  outlay  of  over  3,629  million  lire,  affording 
employment  for  over  300,000  men,  has  been  inaugurated  with  a  view  to  miti- 
gating the  unemployment  situation. 

In  order  to  increase  the  revenue,  a  surcharge  on  the  tariff,  amounting  to 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  was  initiated  on  September  25.  This  increase  affects 
all  commodities  excepting  certain  products  the  tariff  of  which  has  recently  been 
raised  such  as  wheat,  flour,  etc.,  or  to  which  special  treatment  is  accorded  under 
existing  treaties.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  general  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  will  increase  the  revenue  by  800  million  lire  per  annum. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are  the 
dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged:  — 

Mr.  Strong 

Ottawa  Nov.  27  and  28       Granby  Dec.  11 

Montreal  (St.  Johns, 
Drummondville,  Beau- 

harnois)  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  10 

Mr.  Palmer 

Kentville  and  district.   ..Nov.  23  Charlottetown  Dec.    3  and  4 

Lunenburg  Nov.  25  Chatham  Dec.  8 

Halifax  and  district  ..  ..Nov.  27  to  Dec.  1      Quebec  Dec.  10  and  11 

New  Glasgow  Dec.    2  Montreal  Dec.  14  to  24 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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CATTLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

The  Belgian  market  for  live  cattle  at  present  offers  no  inducement  to  Cana- 
dian shippers,  writes  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Brussels,  under  date  of  October  28.  Mr.  Jones  explains  that  very  large 
supplies  are  coming  in  from  Denmark,  from  1,200  to  1,500  head  being  imported 
weekly.  Since  the  normal  Belgian  demand  for  live  cattle  calls  for  800  head  per 
week,  the  market  has  become  stagnant,  with  prices  extremely  low.  Germany 
previously  afforded  the  principal  outlet  for  Danish  cattle,  but,  owing  to  the 
present  prohibitive  duty  of  45  marks  per  100  kilos,  the  Danes  have  been  forced 
to  seek  other  markets  and  have  concentrated  on  Belgium,  which  permits  free 
entry. 

MARKET  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  under  date  November  2,  1931,  that  the  demand  for  artificial  fertilizers 
in  the  Haitian  Republic  is  small,  amounting  to  only  25,315  kilos  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1930.  The  value  of  these  imports  was  7,087  gourdes 
(gourde  equals  20  cents  United  States  currency).  During  the  same  year  554 
kilos  of  natural  fertilizers  valued  at  223  gourdes  were  imported.  The  United 
States  supplied  95  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  insignificant  remainder  was  supplied 
by  France,  Germany,  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  chief  importer  is  the  largest  sugar  growing  company  in  the  Republic. 
This  company  has  recently  brought  in  some  lots,  but  for  experimental  purposes 
only,  since  they  find  the  material  too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  company 
has  experimented  with  caninite,  sodium  superphosphate,  ammonium  sulphate  and 
sodium  nitrate.  Casual  importations  of  these  materials  have  also  been  made  by 
merchants,  but  regular  stocks  are  not  carried. 

Stable  manure  and  local  guano  deposits  are  in  restricted  use,  but  among  the 
masses  of  the  peasantry,  fertilizer  is  practically  unknown  and  no  information 
is  available  in  regard  to  its  consumption.  There  is  little  prospect  that  the 
Haitian  demand  for  imported  chemical  manures  will  increase  within  measur- 
able time:  the.  peasantry  are  not  educated  to  its  use. 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  CHINA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  FISH 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Tkade  Commissioner 

II 

IMPORT  TRADE  IN  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

In  spite  of  the  extent  of  its  domestic  fisheries,  the  demands  of  Central  and, 
North  China's  huge  population  are  such  that  enormous  quantities  of  fish  and 
marine  products  are  imported  each  year.  These  include  almost  every  type  with 
the  exception  of  fresh  fish.  Small  quantities  of  the  latter  come  in  from  time  to 
time  from  Russia,  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  small  high-class  foreign 
trade  in  Shanghai,  but  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  they  can  be  increased  in 
the  near  future.  Total  fish  and  sea  products  imported  average  around  100,000 
tons  a  year,  and  at  present  exchange  have  a  value  of  from  G$9,000,000  to 
G$10,000,000. 

Of  this  trade  Canada  has  now  a  considerable  share,  but  almost  wholly  in 
the  form  of  dry  salt  herring.  Imports  of  the  latter  come  entirely  from  British 
Columbia,  and  average  20,000  tons  annually  valued   at   from   G$700,000  to 
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G$l, 000,000.  The  volume  of  this  trade  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  catch  in 
British  Columbia.  In  addition,  some  tinned,  fresh  frozen  and  smoked  fish  pro- 
ducts are  imported  from  the  Dominion,  but  sales  of  these  are  small.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  imports,  aside  from  dry  salt  herring,  is  of  a  kind  not  available 
from  Canada. 

The  imports  into  Central  and  North  China  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms 
are  entered  under  three  of  the  twelve  headings  in  the  China  Maritime  Customs 
statistics  as  follows: — 

IMPORTS  INTO  CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  CHINA 

(Haikwan  tads  converted  into  gold  dollars  at  0.64  for  1929  and  0.46  for  1930) 

Short     Hk.       Gold  Short     Hk.  Gold 

Commodity  Piculs  Tons     Taels     Dollars  Picnls   Tons  Taels  Dollars 

(Figures  in  1,000's) 

Salt  fish  n.o.p   239       16       1,591       1,018       434       29  2,865  1,318 

Fishery  and  sea  products 

n.o.p.    119         8       1.827       1,169       113         8  1.913  880 

Salt  herring   357       24       1,629       1,042       294       20  1,462  673 

Other  headings  include:  seaweed  and  agar-agar;  cuttle  fish;  bicho  de  Mar; 
prawns  and  shrimps  (dried):  compoy;  mussels,  oysters  and  clams,  dried;  shark 
fins;  and  awabi  (canned). 

SALT  FISH  N.O.P. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  group  with  the  exception  of  seaweed' 
and  agar-agar,  which,  together,  equal  it  in  some  years  in  value,  but  never  in 
quantity.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  the  varieties  included  under  this  heading, 
but  dry  salted  salmon  from  Siberian  waters  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
accounts  for  probably  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  each  year.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  various  fish  found  in  South  Asiatic  seas  are  no  doubt 
also  brought  in,  but  practically  none  from  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Imports  from  the  latter  under  this  heading  have  been  from  50  to  70  tons  for 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  and  from  Canada  only  one-half  to  three  tons. 

Dry  Salted  Salmon. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the  above 
group.  It  is  brought  into  Shanghai  in  full  shiploads,  and  it  is  reported  that  one 
large  British  firm  who  dominate  the  trade  handled  over  20,000  tons,  valued 
around  G$l, 000,000,  during  the  past  season.  The  source  is  the  Amur  river,  and 
the  waters  of  Sakhalien  Island,  and  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula.  The  shipping 
port  for  the  first  is  Nicolayevsk  and  Hakodate  for  the  second  and  third.  Up 
until  1923  the  Japanese  controlled  the  bulk  of  the  fishing,  but  now  the  Russians 
control  about  55  per  cent,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have 
75  per  cent  of  the  output.  Like  the  salt  herring  trade,  this  one  is  extremely' 
risky,  and  must  be  handled  by  experts. 

The  method  of  salting  differs  radically  from  that  employed  in  the  British 
Columbia  salt  herring  industry.  When  the  fish  are  caught,  they  are  cut  at  the 
bellies  individually  by  hand  and  the  roe  extracted.  Properly  handled,  there  are 
large  possibilities  in  the  sale  of  red  caviar  prepared  from  this  roe.  After  being 
gutted,  the  fish  are  washed  in  clear  fresh  water,  and  salt  is  rubbed  into  the 
bellies,  and  also  into  the  outside  skin.  The  fish  are  then  piled  out  in  the  open, 
the  piles  being  built  up,  a  layer  of  fish  on  a  layer  of  salt.  These  are  covered 
over  with  a  matting  as  a  protection  against  the  weather  and  left  for  fourteen 
days.  The  fish  are  then  shovelled  in  bulk  into  small  freighters  of  from  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  and  discharged  in  the  same  way  at  Shanghai.  The  time  of  passage 
from  Hakodate  is  about  seven  days,  and  from  Nicolayevsk  and  Kamchatka 
thirteen  to  fourteen  days. 

The  salt  used  is  Russian,  Japanese  and  Port  Said,  and  is  of  fine  crystals. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  poor  condition  on 
arrival  of  Canadian  dry  salt  herring  is  that  the  salt  used  is  too  coarse,  and 
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that  the  time — four  to  five  days — now  spent  in  the  salt  tanks  is  too  short;  it 
should  be  eight  days. 

The  Siberian  salmon  season  opens  around  the  middle  of  June  and  closed 
the  latter  part  of  August.  The  runs  of  the  various  types  of  salmon  during  those 
limits  are  of  short  duration.  The  dried  salt  product  begins  to  arrive  in  Shanghai 
in  late  September.  The  fish  themselves  are  a  small  pink  weighing  about  three 
pounds  when  caught.  The  pack  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  available  supply  this  season  (1931)  will  be  only  25  per  cent 
of  that  for  last  season.  The  average  price  last  season  was  around  6-25  yen  per 
pksul,  or  roughly  G$47.25  per  short  ton.  Indications  are  that  the  average  price 
this  year  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  9  yen  per  picul,  or  about  G$67.50  per 
short  ton.  These  prices  are  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  From  the  latter  port  the  Chinese 
dealers  distribute  to  the  outports. 

FISHERIES  AND  SEA  PRODUCTS  N.O.P. 

The  customs  returns  show  that  over  99  per  cent  of  the  total  under  this 
heading  comes  from  the  Asiatic  littoral  and  is  therefore  made  up  of  variousi 
dried  and  salted  fish  and  other  Asiatic  marine  products.  The  chief  sources  of 
supply  from  European  and  North  American  countries  for  the  whole  of  China 
in  1930  were:  Great  Britain,  28,168  Haikwan  taels  (1  tael  =  46  cents  in  1930) ; 
United  States,  8,591  taels;  and  Canada,  6,776  taels.  These  figures,  which  include 
all  imports  of  fresh,  tinned,  smoked  and  pickled  fish,  show  that  only  a  small 
market  exists;  the  mass  of  the  population  cannot  afford  them.  What  supplies 
do  come  in  are  for  the  small  white  foreign  population,  which  numbers  less  than 
40,000  in  the  whole  of  China,  if  Russians  are  excluded,  and  the  latter  have  little 
more  purchasing  power  than  the  average  Chinese. 

Tinned  Fisfo.— Sales  of  tinned  salmon  have  never  been  large,  and  the  decline 
in  silver  which  set  in  two  years  ago  was  a  serious  set-back  to  the  trade.  C.i.f. 
quotations  now  coming  to  hand  for  the  1930  pack  are  extremely  low,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  sales  will  increase  slightly  as  a  result.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  Japanese  tinned  salmon  on  the  market  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  and  Siberian  pack  was  reported  to  have  totalled  2,500,000  cases  last 
season.  Most  of  it  seems  to  be  sold  unlabelled  in  large  blocks  to  British  and 
European  importers. 

It  is  in  sardines  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made.  The  most 
expensive  varieties  are,  of  course,  bought  only  by  Europeans  and  in  very  small 
quantities,  but  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  volume  sales  by 
the  low-grade  Norwegian,  Canadian  and  American  brands. 

By  far  the  greatest  sale  not  only  of  sardines  but  of  all  tinned  fish  is  enjoyed 
by  an  American  product  from  California.  This  is  packed  in  15-ounce  oval  tins 
and  is  sold  at  prices  which  no  other  fish  can  approach.  It  is  handled  in  this 
market  by  many  agents,  all  of  whom  have  separate  brands.  The  fish  is  pre- 
pared in  tomato  sauce  and  is  packed  48  tins  to  a  case.  Prevailing  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions are  GI2.65  per  case;  the  tins  are  usually  sold  retail  at  $0.45  Mexican. 

Smoked  Fish. — There  is  practically  no  market  among  the  Chinese  for 
smoked  fish.  Sales  among  the  European  population  are  probably  somewhat 
greater  than  those  of  tinned  fish,  and  probably  considerably  greater  than  those 
of  imported  fresh  fish.  Chief  imports  are  of  kippers  and  bloaters  from  Great 
Britain,  although  small  quantities  of  bloaters  and  kippers  and  smoked  haddock 
and  herring  are  consistently  brought  in  from  British  Columbia. 

DRY  SALT  HERRING 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Siberian  dry  salt  salmon,  this  fish  is  the  most 
important  single  item  in  all  the  fish  import  trade.  Among  all  sea  products 
import  groups,  it  usually  ranks  third  in  volume  and  fourth  in  value.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  Canadian  monopoly.   Although  the  trade  dates  back  some  twenty-five 
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years,  it  was  only  in  1925  that  salt  herring  was  classified  separately  in  the 
customs  returns. 

Imports  of  Dry  Salt  Herring  into  Central  and  North  China,  1925-30 

Av.  Val.  of 


Year  Hk.  Tls.  in 

Gokl$  Piculs  Hk.Tls.  S.  Tons  Gold  $ 
(000's  omitted) 

1925   84          323  1,277  22  1,074 

1926   76          415  1,618  28  1,229 

1927   69          299  1,335  20  921 

1928   71          278  1,156  19  821 

1929   64          356  1,629  24  1,042 

1930   46          294  1,462  20  672 

Five-year  average                                         328  1,413  22  959 


Shanghai  is,  of  course,  the  dominant  port,  and  in  addition  largely  controls 
the  imports  of  Ningpo  and  Hankow  and  to  a  large  extent  Tientsin  and  Tsingtao. 
The  Japanese  firms  in  Shanghai  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  in  a  position  to  cover 
all  ports.  They  have  selling  arrangements  of  some  sort  in  the  principal  ports, 
and  in  addition  can  divert  cargo  to  South  China  ports  and  even  to  Formosa. 
This  is  one  of  the  factors  which  places  them  at  an  advantage  over  other  foreign 
import  firms  in  the  trade. 

Exchange. — As  in  every  other  trade  within  this  territory,  exchange  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Salt  herring  is  consumed  by  the  poorest  classes,  and 
their  purchases  are  limited  by  its  price  in  taels.  Although  the  total  value  in 
gold  dollars  in  1930  was  the  lowest  in  five  years,  the  average  price  in  taels  was 
the  highest  for  the  same  period.  In  other  words,  Canadian  exporters  sold  during 
1930  at  the  lowest  price  in  five  years,  and  yet  the  Chinese  consumers  had  to  pay 
the  highest  price  on  record. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  great  downward  trend  of  silver, 
its  daily  fluctuations  add  further  handicaps.  They  constitute  a  temptation  to 
gamble  on  exchange  which  many  Chinese  dealers  cannot  resist.  When  the 
cargo  arrives  and  they  are  asked  to  meet  payment,  if  they  have  guessed  wrongly 
and  are  faced  with  a  loss,  a  claim  may  be  anticipated.  The  fact  that  very 
frequently,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  salt  herring  shipments 
contain  some  percentage  of  spoiled  fish  tends  to  strengthen  their  position  in  the 
making  of  claims. 

The  Season. — As  Canadian  Federal  regulations  forbid  the  catching  of  her- 
ring before  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  takes  about  a  month  to  pack  and 
ship  to  China,  the  season  on  this  side  opens  early  in  November  and  extends  to 
the  end  of  March  and  sometimes  into  April.  Forward  purchases,  however,  are 
often  made  in  September  and  October.  Buyers  are  extremely  anxious  to  obtain 
shipment  as  early  as  possible,  and  with  few  exceptions  a  premium  is  paid  for 
the  first  cargoes.  Later  prices  realized  fluctuate  steadily  downward  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  In  some  years  closing  prices  have  been  not  much  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  opening  prices. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  weakness  during  the  last  half  of  the  season. 
The  weather  begins  to  get  warm  again  in  March,  and  the  dealer's  risk  from 
spoilage  increases  enormously.  Secondly,  large  supplies  of  fresh  and  other  dried 
fish  appear  on  the  market. 

Distribution  and  Risks. — Salt  herring  is  handled  (with  some  exceptions)  as 
follows:  An  import  firm  buy  the  fish  at  so  many  gold  dollars  per  ton,  putting 
up  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  in  favour  of  the  shipper.  At  the  same  time 
they  make  a  contract  with  one  of  the  many  Chinese  fish  dealers  to  buy  the  her- 
ring on  arrival  at  so  many  taels  per  picul.  The  fish  dealers  in  turn  distribute 
to  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  the  native  city  of  Shanghai  and  the  outports, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  consumed,  and  they  sell  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers who  purchase  perhaps  a  single  piece  for  a  few  coppers  cash. 
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MARKET  FOR   SENEGA  ROOT  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  October  28,  1931. — A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  by  this 
office  regarding  the  sale  of  senega  root  in  Japan.  As  conditions  have  changed 
considerably  during  the  last  few  months,  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters:  — 

IMPORT  STATISTICS 


According  to  the  Finance  Department,  Tokyo,  the  imports  of  senega  root, 
with  sources  of  supply,  were  as  follows  for  the  years  1929  and  1930  (the  figures 
are  in  dollars  converted  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  100  yen) : — 

1929  1930 
Lbs.         Value         Lbs.  Value 

United  States   29,208       $31,520  38,552  $27,038 

Canada   14,326        16,411  5,774  5,460 

Total   43,534       $47,931       44,326  $32,498 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  while  there  was  a  slight  increase 
in  quantity  of  senega  root  imported  into  Japan  in  1930,  total  value  decreased 
considerably  over  that  of  1929.  It  is  also  apparent  that  Canadian  senega  root 
sold  for  a  higher  price  in  1930  than  the  United  States  product.  This  was  a  big 
factor  in  the  decrease  in  quantity  of  Canadian  imports  in  that  year  as  against 
the  previous  year. 

USES 

Senega  root  is  ground  up  and  treated  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  cough 
remedies.  About  this  time  last  year,  during  the  strenuous  campaign  which  was 
carried  on  for  the  encouragement  of  buying  home  products,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  leading  drug  and  medicine  manufacturers  it  was  decided,  amongst 
other  measures,  to  cut  down  the  importation  of  senega  root  and  use  substitutes 
which  are  produced  in  Japan.  At  the  time  this  action  was  not  expected  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  market,  an  opinion  that  has  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Dealers 
now  anticipate  that  the  imports  of  senega  root  this  year  will  be  only  half  those 
of  last  year. 

PRICES 

Current  prices  for  senega  root  last  year  were,  according  to  traders,  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Japan.  This  year,  however,  due  to  the  above- 
mentioned  use  of  substitutes,  prices  have  decreased  considerably,  ranging  from 
37  cents  to  45  cents.  Senega  root  is  being  quoted  at  from  35  cents  to  37  cents 
c.i.f.  Japan  at  the  present  time.  Importers  for  the  last  two  months  have  been 
playing  one  seller  against  another,  and  as  the  real  importing  season  is  in  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  they  have  thus  been  in  a  good  position  to  force  prices  down. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  usual  channel  of  distribution  of  senega  root  is  from  the  sources  of 
supply  to  importers.  The  importer  usually  buys  on  orders  from  drug  manu- 
facturers who  prepare  the  root  for  medicinal  purposes. 

PACKING 

Senega  root  is  usually  packed  in  compressed  bales  of  about  200  pounds 
each;  but  the  net  weight  varies.  One  importer,  for  example,  obtains  his  ship- 
ments in  180-pound  bags  net,  another  in  300  pounds  net.  As  senega  root  is 
usually  ordered  in  pound  units,  individual  orders  are  packed  in  the  most  con- 
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venient  form  for  the  exporter.  Shipments  of  Canadian  senega  root  are  said  to 
arrive  in  Japan  usually  a  few  pounds  short-  of  their  stated  net  weight,  probably 
due  to  shrinkage  during  shipment. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

As  with  packing,  the  terms  of  payment  vary,  depending  on  the  experience 
of  the  exporter  with  the  buyers  in  Japan.  For  the  most  part,  the  buyers  of 
senega  root  are  quite  reliable.  Terms  are  given  anywhere  from  net  cash  against 
letter  of  credit  to  ninety  days'  sight  with  draft  drawn  by  shipper. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  senega  root  entering  Japan. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  KOBE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note:  The  yen  has  been  converted  into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  Canadian.] 

Kobe,  October  23,  1931. — For  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  the  total  trade 
of  the  port  of  Kobe  was  valued  at  $341,224,732,  as  against  $419,974,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  As  between  exports  and  imports,  the  percent- 
age of  decline  has  been  practically  the  same.  During  the  period  under  review 
exports  amounted  to  $159,677,386  as  against  $195,357,000  for  1930.  Imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  valued  at  $181,547,346  in  1931  and  at  $224,617,000  for 
1930.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  decreased  from  $29,259,353  for 
the  nine-months'  period  of  1930  to  $21,869,960  for  the  same  period  of  this  year. 
The  decrease  in  the  total  trade  has  been  due  to  lower  prices,  as  the  volume  of 
merchandise,  both  imports  and  exports,  for  the  nine-months'  period  of  1931 
amounted  to  3,269,034  tons,  while  for  the  same  period  of  1930  it  was  3,264,240 
tons.  Customs  revenue  also  continues  to  decrease,  total  collections  up  to  the 
end  of  September,  1931,  amounting  to  $12,892,500— a  decline  of  $1,665,500  from 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 

Exports  and  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  and  1930  were  as 
follows: — 

Exports  Imports 
1931  1930  1931  1930 

(Figures  in  $1,000) 

Foodstuffs   $11,730       $  13,493       $  16,250       $  18.835 

Raw  materials   5,487  7,239         112.157  138,344 

Semi-manufactured  goods   45.977  56,584  30,048  33,252 

Manufactured  goods   88,895         106,383  22,423  33,375 

EXPORTS 

The  principal  exports  from  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931 
were  as  follows,  comparative  figures  for  1930  being  given  within  parentheses: 
rice,  $1,251,000  ($90,500);  wheat  flour,  $586,500  ($503,000);  sugar,  refined, 
$2,356,500  ($2,868,000);  colle  or  isinglass,  $1,461,000  ($1,622,500)  ;  comestibles 
in  tins,  $460,500  ($378,627) ;  fish  and  whale  oil,  $359,000  ($2,249,000) ;  vegetable 
wax,  $331,500  ($542,000);  camphor,  $1,180,500  ($1,124,000);  menthol  crystal, 
$814,000  ($938,500) ;  raw  silk,  $38,648,000  ($45,869,000) ;  cotton  yarn,  $352,500 
($912,500) ;  straw  and  chip  braid,  $342,000  ($713,500) ;  soap,  $56,500  ($101,000) ; 
silk  tissues,  other  silk  tissues,  including  artificial,  $21,199,000  ($15,743,000)  ; 
cotton  manufactures,  $33,437,500  ($39,967,000);  buttons,  $1,172,000;  ($1,539,- 
500)  ;  paper  manufactures,  $2,957,500  ($2,669,500)  ;  gum  tires,  $1,230,000 
($1,822,000);  machinery,  $799,000  ($1,162,000). 

IMPORTS 

The  principal  imports  into  Kobe  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  were  as 
follows,  figures  for  1930  being  given  within  parentheses:    wheat,  $2,482,000 
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($2,661,000) ;  soya  beans  (other  beans,  peas  and  pulse),  $2,830,000  ($4,184,500) ; 
beef.  $1,887,500  ($1,371,500);  wheat  flour,  $29,000  ($114,500);  sugar,  refined, 
$2,195,500  ($2,500,500) ;  hides,  $771,000  ($1,478,500);  crude  oil,  $1,209,000 
($775,000);  india-rubber,  $3,185,000  ($4,471,000);  cotton,  ginned,  $75,664,500 
(691.754,500);  wool,  $13,666,500  ($8,949,500);  leather,  $1,268,500  ($1,552,500); 
aims  for  photography,  $659,000  ($871,000);  pulp  for  paper  making,  $3,260,000 
1$3,230,500)  ;  aluminium  ingots,  $1,000  ($245,000);  lead,  ingots  and  slabs, 
$171,500  ($231,000);  nickel,  grain  and  block  and  ingots,  $266,500  ($157,500); 
zinc  ingots  and  slabs,  $80,500  ($134,000)  ;  woollen  cloth,  $1,989,000  ($2,078,500) ; 
packing  paper,  $252,500  ($318,000);  machinery,  $7,343,500  ($12,780,500). 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Exports  from  Canada  to  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931 
were  valued  at  $2,015,500,  a  decline  from  the  total  of  $2,589,000  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

The  principal  items  of  export  were  as  follows,  values  for  the  1930  period 
being  shown  within  parentheses:  rice,  paddv,  $79,000  ($60,500);  beans,  peas 
and  pulse,  $5,000  ($71,000);  silk  crepe,  $366,000  ($457,000);  fuji  silk,  $114,500 
($365,000);  shell  buttons,  $47,000  ($67,000);  brushes,  $41,500  ($46,500). 

Imports  from  Canada  into  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  period  under  review 
were  valued  at  $2,366,500  as  against  $3,173,000  in  the  corresponding  nine  months 
of  1930.  The  principal  imports  according  to  value  were  as  follows,  compara- 
tive figures  for  1930  being  given  within  parentheses:  pulp  for  paper  making, 
$1,207,500  ($1,217,500);  lead  ingots,  $124,500  ($166,500);  zinc  ingots,  $59,500 
($61,000);  wheat,  $452,500  ($1,076,500);  pine  and  lumber,  $61,000.  Of  these 
items  pulp  for  paper  making,  lead  ingots  and  zinc  ingots,  while  showing  a 
decrease  in  value,  were  exported  in  larger  quantities  than  last  year.  Compara- 
tive figures  are  not  given  for  the  exports  of  pine  and  lumber. 


NORWICH   GROCERS'  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
that  the  Norwich  and  Eastern  Counties  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition, 
held  from  October  7  to  17,  was  opened  by  Sir  Charles  J.  Howell  Thomas, 
K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Norwich.  The  attendance  was  good,  an 
average  of  4,000  a  day  being  maintained  throughout  the  period  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Canadian  Section  was  placed  on  an  island  site  near  the  main  entrance 
of  the  exhibition  hall  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  favourable 
comment. 

The  following  goods  were  displayed:  tinned  fruits,  vegetables,  salmon, 
lobster,  milk,  and  pork  and  beans;  fresh  apples;  breakfast  cereals;  macaroni, 
etc.;  sauces  and  pickles;  flour;  Jello  and  Certo;  cocoanut;  health  salts;  maple 
products;  and  honey.  In  addition,  5,360  individual  samples  were  sold.  A  large 
number  of  inquiries  were  received  from  local  retail  dealers  as  to  sources  of 
supply. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

ABRASIVE  CLOTH  AND  PAPER 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  appointed  by  them  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  an  applica- 
tion for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin 
of  imported  abrasive  cloth  and  paper  in  sheets,  circles,  bands,  strips  or  any  other 
form. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Irish  Free  State  Certificates  for  Oats  and  Oatmeal 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  page  793,  concerning  certificates  for  oats  and  oatmeal  exported 
to  the  Irish  Free  State,  Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin, 
writes  that  Form  No.  119-Sale  is  required  for  oats,  and  Form  No.  120-Sale  for 
oatmeal  and  other  oat  products  as  these  are  considered  as  manufactured  goods. 


Trinidad  Arms  Restriction 

By  proclamation  of  October  22,  1931,  the  importation  into  the  colony  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  of  "  firearms  having  a  disguised  appearance,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, pistols  made  to  resemble  stylographic  pens  or  pencils  "  is  absolutely 
prohibited. 

Denmark  Increases  Duty  on  Apples 

Mr.  Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Oslo,  writes  that  a  Danish  Government  Resolution  of  October  19, 
1931) ,  increases  the  customs  duty  on  imported  apples  from  1  to  5  ore  per  kilo- 
gram, to  be  effective  from  October  16,  1931,  to  December  31,  1933.  The  effect 
is  to  increase  the  duty  from  about  12  cents  per  100  pounds  to  60  cents  per  100' 
pounds.   Pears  and  quinces  are  similarly  affected. 


French  Wheat  Restrictions 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that, 
according  to  a  French  decree  of  November  10,  wheat  for  milling  flour  may  only 
be  imported  under  licence  granted  by  the  Government  and  importers  are 
allowed  to  sell  only  to  millers.  Another  decree  of  the  same  date  requires  that 
wheat  for  animal  feed  and  for  seed  must  be  coloured  in  France. 

Spanish  Invoice  Requirements 

A  leaflet  on  the  invoice  requirements  of  Spain  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Interested  firms  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  leaflet  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 


Reduced  Spanish  Duties  on  Motor  Cars  and  Tires 

A  Spanish-French  treaty  effective  November  10  reduces  the  Spanish  duties 
on  some  goods  including  rubber  tires  and  motor  cars.  The  new  lower  duties 
are  applicable  to  countries  receiving  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Spain, 
such  as  Canada. 

The  duty  on  inner  tubes  has  been  reduced  from  8  to  5i  gold  pesetas  per 
kilogram,  and  on  cuter  covers  of  tires  from  6  to  4  gold  pesetas  per  kilogram. 
'The  former  and  new  rates  on  automobiles  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Chassis  with  Engine  or  Complete  Former  Rates  New  Rates 

Cars  weighing  Gold  Pesetas  per  Kg. 

Up  to  800  kg   1.5  to  1.8  0.75  to  0.85 

800  to  1,200  kg   1.8  to  2.16  0.90  to  0.95 

1,200  to  1,600  kg   2.1  to  2.52  1.05  to  1.10 

1,600  to  2,000  kg   2.4  to  2.88  1.20  to  1.30 

2,000  to  2,400  kg   3.0  to  3.6  1.75  to  1.80 

'   Over  2,400  kg   3.6  to  4.32  2.0    to  2.05 

The  gold  peseta  is  equal  to  19.3  cents  in  Canadian  money,  and  one  kilogram  equals  2.2 
pounds. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  16 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  16.  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  9,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 


Country  Unit 

Australia  Pound 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania   .  .   .  .Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krone 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso  (Silver) 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  ,  Tael 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $}• 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Parity 


.1407 
.1390 
,0072 


.  0252 
.0392 
.2382 

!6i30 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 


.0060 


.  1930 
1.0000 


1217 
9733 


1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

!4424 


.0392 
.0392 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal   in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Nov.  9 
§3.2396 
.1562 
.  1549 
.0079 
.0328 
.2393 
.0249 
.0435 
.2620 

4.2136 
.0143 
.4471 
.1939 
.0572 
.0197 
.2371 
.0398 
.0067 
.0975 
.2410 
.2168 

1.1081 
.2825 
.0747 
.1338 

1.0748 
.4432 
.3130 
.1773 
.3848 

1.1074 
.3102 
.  3268 
.5466 
.4471 
.4100 


520S 


8865 


4.2441 


Nov.  16 
$3.2439 
.1564 
.1547 
.0080 
.  0329 
.2341 
.0250 
.0435 
.2636 
4.2191 
.0144 
.4466 
.1946 
.0573 
.0199 
.2336 
.0389 
.0067 
.0961 
.2336 
.2170 
1.1125 
.3142 
.0723 
.1348 
1.0791 
.  4503 
.3142 
.1780 
.3867 
1.1118 
.  3064 
.3281 
.5534 
.4483 
.4032 


5228 


.8844 


4.2491 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


8 

n 

9| 
61 
6 
8 

n 

8 
6 
11 
3 
8 
7 

6 

7 

8 

61 

6 

2 

31 


8 

6.57 
41 


.  0435 
.0435 
4.3216 


.  0436 
.0436 
4.3272 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Oshawa,  Belleville,  Peter- 
borough, and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Trade  Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

2137.  Rubber  Hose  and  Rubber  Belting. — Importer  in  Basle  (Switzerland)  would  be  glad 
to  have  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Basle  or  Antwerp  of  Canadian  rubber  hose  and  rubber  belt- 
ing. 

2138.  Envelopes. — Jamaican  commission  house  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  envelopes.    Style  and  quality  of  samples  on  file  at  Department. 

2139.  Paper  BagSj — Jamaican  commission  house  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  grocers'  paper  bags.    Style  and  quality  of  sample  on  file  at  Department. 

2140.  Smokers'  Requisites. — Swiss  importer  wishes  to  establish  connection  with  Cana- 
dian firm  in  a  position  to  offer  smokers'  supplies.  Quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Basle  or 
Antwerp,  and  full  particulars  should  be  submitted  in  first  instance. 

2141.  Smokers'  Requisites. — Swiss  firm  are  interested  in  importing  all  kinds  of  smokers' 
supplies. 

2142.  Novelties. — A  concern  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  interested  in  receiving  par- 
ticulars and  offers  of  all  kinds  of  fancy  novelties. 

2143.  Gramophone  Records. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  are  asked  to  sub- 
mit catalogues,  prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  Geneva  or  Antwerp.  Terms  and  full  particulars  to 
Swiss  importers. 

2144.  Radio  and  Radio  Parts. — Swiss  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  radio  and  radio  parts  and  combination  radio-gramophones. 

2145.  Celluloid. — Manufacturer  of  advertising  novelties  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to 
receive  c.i.f.  prices  on  celluloid  sheets  in  different  colours.  Samples  are  on  file  at  Depart- 
ment.  Replies  to  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2146.  Copper  Tubing. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  sanitaryware  merchants  wish  to 
receive  Canadian  offers  of  copper  tubing. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice ) 
From  Montreal 
To  Antwerp. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Novian,  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  24  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  29  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  27;  Bochum,  Hamburg-American 
and  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Nov.  30  (also  calls  at  Bremen). 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Nov.  26;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  27 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;   Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  28;   Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  27;  Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  2G. 
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To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Southampton, — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Havre. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Hull.— ^Cairngowan,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—A  steamer,  Canadian  National 
Nov.  25. 

To  Bermuda.  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Brosund,  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Nov.  28. 

To  Havana. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Cana- 
dian Transporter,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  25. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line, 
Nov.  27. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  6  and  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  12;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Dec.  17;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific  ;  Ninian,  Nov.  25;  Nortonian, 
Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21— all  Leyland  Line;  Baltic,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  6;  Nova 
Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  5;  Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  19;  Beaver- 
dale,  Dec.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  London  Corporation,  Nov.  30;  London  Citizen,  Dec. 
14;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  28 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Nov.  22;  Minnetonka, 
Dec.  9 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Ninian,  Nov.  25;  Nortonian,  Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21 — all  Ley- 
land  Line;  Manchester  Citizen.  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  29 — both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  5;   Montrose,  Dec.  13;   Beaverburn,  Dec.  19 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;   Westernland,  Nov.  22;   Pennland,  Dec.  6 — both  Red  Star  Line. 
To  Havre. — Minnewaska,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;   Beaverdale,  Dec.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Dec.  4;    Gripsholm,  Dec.  10 — both  Swedish- America 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  1  and  15;  Sambro,  Farquhar 
Line,  Nov.  30;   Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  1, 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  'Lucia.  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  27;  Lady  Nelson,  Dec. 
6;   Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd., 
Nov.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Brosund,  Dec.  3;  a 
steamer,  Dec.  16;  Fernobo,  Dec.  30 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  5  and  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  11;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Dec.  16;   Montcalm,  Dec.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  4;  Beaverford,  Dec.  11;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  IS;  Beaver- 
dale, Dec.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  10;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  24 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  4;  Montrose,  Dec.  12;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  18 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  11;   Beaverdale,  Dec.  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  5. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga  and  Dar-es-Scdaam. — Anda- 
Itisian,  Nov.  30;  Kabinga  (also  calls  at  Rangoon  and  Calcutta),  Dec.  28 — both  American 
and  Indian  SS.  (cargoes  accepted  for  other  ports). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Dec.  9; 
Fernebo,  Dec.  23 — both  Ocean  Dominion  S'S.  Corp. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec. 
16;   Lady  Drake,  Dec.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias,  Dec.  3;  San  Gil,  Dec.  17;  San  Bruno, 
Dec.  31— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Moveria,  Nov.  25;  Parthenia,  Dec.  16 — both 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Corrientes,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Dec.  2. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg. — Viking  Star,  American  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  13. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgoiv,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle. — Doric  Star,  Nov.  28; 
Saxon  Star,  Dec.  2;  Tacoma  Star.  Dec.  27 — all  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Ly'ttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Harvest,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Mail  Line,  Nov.  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Dec.  1  (also  calls  at 
Hongkong);  Bellingham,  Nov.  25;  Shelton,  Dec.  29— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SB.  Co.  (also 
calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and  Otaru). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Dec.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Dec.  19 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  12  (also  calls  at  Osaka, 
Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai) ;  Hiye  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Dec.  6  (does 
not  call  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  American 
Mail  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  Dec.  4. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Siiverbeech, 
Silver-Java  Pacific,  Dec.  4. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Dec.  15;  Tisnaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  (does  not  call  at  Lyttel- 
ton and  Dunedin),  November. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Antwerp,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Mercicr,  Compagnic  Maritime  Beige  (Llovd 
Royal)  S.A.,  Dec.  18. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Panama,  East  Asiatic  Line,  late  December  or  early 
January. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Exporter,  Nov.  28;  Pacific  Shipper,  Dec.  12 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Nov.  22;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Dec.  6;   Dinteldyk,  Dec.  20 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Benjamin  Franklin,  Fred  Olsen  Line,  Dec.  12 
(cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian,  Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Nov.  25;  Canada,  Dec.  29 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  French  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Fermin,  Nov.  25;  Point  Gorda, 
Dec.  26— both  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ivis,  Nov.  24;  West  Ira,  Dec.  6; 
West  Nilus,  Dec.  29 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).   (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931).  (Free.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 

Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Japan;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East 

Indies;  New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and 

Y7en;  zuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  nayti;  Hongkong; 

India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 

Africa:  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923>.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Shipping  to  Argentina:  Bank  Draft  Collections,  Marine  Insurance,  Packing  and  Marking  of 

Cases  (1931).  (Free.) 
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Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Prading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  centa.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 
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Canada,  1930. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  AdoLphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  226.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herculb  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  IndojChina.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2008.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian)  ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central  Office— Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian.  ' 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 


Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian   countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office-^Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape 
Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tangan}-ika 
Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:   Frederic   Hudd,   44   Whitehall  Street.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 

Cables,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.   Food  Products,  etc, — Continued 

CANNED   FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

On  account  of  the  high  duties  applicable  to  these  products,  there  is  only 
a  limited  importation  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  into  Germany.  The  chief 
business  is  done  in  Hawaiian  pineapples  and  California  peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
and  apples.  In  canned  vegetables  the  only  extensive  trade  is  that  in  California 
asparagus  and  French  peas  and  beans,  although  small  quantities  of  canned  corn 
are  also  imported  from  the  United  States.  Canned  apples,  pears,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  corn  on  cob  are  the  only  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  have  been  sold  in  Germany  in  recent  years,  and  the  quantities  shipped 
have  been  very  small. 

The  tariff  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  connection  with 
the  German  trade  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  case  of  canned  fruits 
packed  in  their  own  juice,  the  port'  regulations  permit  importers  to  open  the 
cases  and  to  pierce  a  small  hole  in  the  lid  of  each  can  while  the  goods  are  lying 
in  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg.  In  this  manner  they  are  no  longer  classified  as 
goods  in  air-tight  containers  and  can  be  passed  through  the  customs  at  con- 
siderably lower  rates  of  duty.    These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  fruit  origin- 
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ally  packed  in  syrup,  so  that  most  of  the  California  fruit  is  imported  in  water 
pack  and  treated  in  the  manner  described  above  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  con- 
ventional duty  of  R.M.5  ($1.19)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  After  the  goods 
have  passed  the  customs,  the  cans  are  resoldered  and  sterilized  once  more. 
Naturally  such  fruit  has  not  the  same  fine  flavour  as  fruit  originally  packed 
in  syrup  and  not  tampered  with  in  any  way,  so  that  California  fruit  is  also 
imported  packed  in  syrup  and  sold  under  the  recognized  brands.  Since  the  duty, 
however,  amounts  to  R.M.80  ($19.05)  per  100  kg.,  the  trade  is  a  limited  one. 

Canned  apples  in  their  own  juice  are  imported  from  Canada  and  treated  in 
the  way  described  above,  but  in  the  case  of  these  fruits  from  Canada  the  general 
duty  of  R.M.10  ($2.38)  per  100  kg.  applies  instead  of  the  conventional  duty  of 
R.M.5.  Also  in  the  case  of  canned  fruits  cooked  with  sugar,  the  general  duty 
of  R.M.150  ($35.71)  per  100  kg.  is  applicable  to  the  Canadian  products,  whereas 
goods  from  most-favoured-nation  countries  pay  the  lower  conventional  duty. 
The  higher  duties  applicable  to  Canadian  canned  fruits  have  naturally  served 
to  restrict  the  trade  which  Canadian  exporters  have  been  able  to  do  with  Ger- 
many in  this  line. 

In  the  case  of  canned  pineapples,  rates  of  duty  different  to  the  above  apply 
and  these  rates  are  the  same  for  all  countries,  but  this  trade  is  not  of  great 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

With  respect  to  most  lines  of  canned  vegetables,  the  German  duty  is  R.M.75 
($17.85)  per  100  kg.,  and  the  rate  is  the  same  for  all  countries. 

PICKLES  AND  SAUCES 

There  is  a  very  limited  importation  of  foreign  pickles  and  sauces  into  Ger- 
many, since  on  most  of  these  lines  the  very  high  duty  of  R.M.150  ($35.71)  is 
applicable.  There  used  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  tomato  catsup  imported,  but  a 
recent  ruling  brought  this  product  also  under  the  high  rate  of  duty,  and  this  has 
served  to  greatly  curtail  the  imports,  some  of  which  have  been  supplied  from 
Canada. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

There  is  very  little  demand  for  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  in  Germany, 
and  these  products  are  only  carried  in  a  few  stores.  The  total  importation  of 
maple  syrup  probably  does  not  exceed  twenty  cases  a  year  and  still  less  maple 
sugar  is  imported.  The  only  Canadian  maple  syrup  sold  in  Germany  has  been 
reshipped  to  this  market  from  Great  Britain. 

WHISKY 

There  is  only  a  very  limited  consumption  in  Germany  of  Canadian  rye 
and  Bourbon  whiskies,  since  the  customs  duty  and  excise  tax  make  the  retail 
price  too  high  to  permit  of  an  extensive  sale.  These  whiskies  are  used  mostly 
for  making  cocktails,  there  being  very  little  demand  for  such  whiskies  outside 
of  this  use.  Consequently*  the  total  sale  of  any  one  brand  of  Canadian  whisky 
only  amounts  to  a  few  hundred  cases  a  year,  even  including  sales  made  for  ships' 
stores  from  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg. 

The  German  customs  duty  on  whisky  in  containers  with  a  capacity  of  15 
litres  or  more  is  R.M.1,000  ($238)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  and  the  dutv  on 
whisky  in  other  containers  is  R.M.I, 200  ($285)  per  100  kg.  In  addition  there 
is  the  alcohol  monopoly  excise  tax,  varying  according  to  strength.  These  duties 
together  work  out  at  around  R.M.10  ($2.38)  per  bottle  on  Canadian  whiskv 
imported  in  bulk  and  bottled  in  Germany."  This  makes  the  net  wholesale  price 
around  R.M.18  ($4.28)  per  bottle,  with  an  extra  discount  for  large  orders.  This 
high  price  is  the  chief  deterrent  to  the  more  extensive  sale  of  Canadian  whisky 
in  Germany. 
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OTHER  BEVERAGES 

There  is  little  or  no  opening  for  the  sale  to  Germany  of  other  Canadian 
beverages.  In  the  case  of  ginger  ale  the  duty  would  amount  to  R.M.48  ($11.43) 
per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  and  this  precludes  the  sale  at  a  retail  price  sufficiently 
low  to  permit  any  considerable  turnover. 

CANNED  MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Previous  to  the  reimposition  of  the  duties  in  1925  there  was  a  large  impor- 
tation into  Germany  both  of  canned  milk  and  milk  powder,  and  Canada  sup- 
plied a  fair  share  of  this  trade.  At  the  present  time  the  duties  are  too  high  to 
permit  of  any  imports  except  certain  quantities  of  milk  powder  in  bulk  imported 
from  Holland.  Rates  of  duty  on  canned  milk  and  milk  powder  in  bulk 
imported  from  Canada  are  higher  than  those  applicable  to  these  products 
shipped  from  countries  having  trade  treaties  with  Germany.  Thus  the  duty 
on  milk  in  air-tight  containers  from  Canada  is  R.M.75  ($17.85)  per  100  kg. 
(220  pounds),  and  that  on  milk  powder  in  bulk  is  R.M.60  ($14.28)  per  100  kg., 
whereas  both  these  products  imported  from  most-favoured-nation  countries  are 
subject  to  a  duty  of  R.M.40  ($9.52)  per  100  kg. 

A  few  years  ago  a  large  trade  commenced  to  develop  with  Germany  in  semi- 
solid or  condensed  buttermilk  as  well  as  in  powdered  buttermilk  for  use  as  animal 
feed.  These  products  were  then  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  tariff  item 
applicable  to  buttermilk,  but  last  year  there  was  a  ruling  given  that  they  should 
come  under  the  same  tariff  item  as  milk  powder,  for  which  the  above  rates  of 
duty  apply.  Since  these  duties  are  prohibitive,  there  are  now  no  imports  of 
condensed  or  powdered  buttermilk. 

CANNED  SALMON 

The  consumption  of  canned  salmon  in  Germany  has  always  been  limited 
on  account  of  the  high  duty  applicable  to  this  product.  The  present  rate  of 
duty  is  R.M.75  per  100  kg.,  or  approximately  8  cents  a  pound.  The  same  rate 
of  duty  applies  to  the  products  of  all  countries,  but  it  is  too  high  to  permit  of 
an  extensive  trade.  Nevertheless  regular  importations  take  place,  chiefly  of  pink 
salmon  in  1 -pound  tail  cans.  The  quantity  of  sockeye  salmon  sold  in  Germany 
is  very  small.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  canned  salmon  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
exporting  firms,  who  keep  their  agents  supplied  with  consignment  stocks  in  the 
Free  Port  of  Hamburg.  It  is  reported  that  the  total  turnover  in  any  one  brand 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  cases  a  year. 

CANNED  LOBSTERS 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  considerable  export  of  Canadian  canned  lobsters 
to  Germany,  since  this  has  always  been  a  very  popular  article  among  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  Imports  have  recently  declined  on  account  of  the  unfavourable 
economic  situation,  and  tariff  discriminations  interfere  with  the  trade  in  the 
Canadian  product.  The  general  duty  on  canned  lobsters  amounts  to  R.M.800 
($190.48)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  gross,  which  is  a  prohibitive  rate,  but  there 
is  also  a  lower  general  duty  on  "  spiced  "  lobsters  of  R.M.300  ($71.43)  per  100 
kg.  net,  and  certain  quantities  have  been  imported  from  Canada  at  this  rate, 
some  kind  of  spice  being  included  with  the  lobster  in  each  can.  In  February, 
1930,  a  conventional  duty  of  R.M.200  ($47.62)  per  100  kg.  gross  was  established 
for  canned  lobsters,  and  since  Newfoundland  products  enjoy  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  on  importation  into  Germany,  supplies  are  now  being  drawn 
from  that  Dominion  rather  than  from  Canada.  There  has  also  been  in  force 
for  some  years  a  general  duty  of  R.M.192  ($45.71)  per  100  kg.  gross  on  canned 
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crab,  and  the  tariff  preference  accorded  thereby  has  enabled  Japanese  crab  meat 
to  become  well-established  in  the  German  market.  In  1930  the  imports  of 
Japanese  crab  meat  amounted  to  262,680  pounds  as  compared  with  170,060 
pounds  of  canned  lobsters  imported  from  Newfoundland  and  25.520  pounds  from 
Canada. 

The  requirements  of  the  German  market  call  for  high-quality  lobsters,  and 
the  chief  business  is  done  in  ^-pound  flats,  but  there  is  also  a  demand  for 
1 -pound  flats  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade. 

SARDINES 

Canadian  sardines  cannot  at  present  be  sold  in  Germany,  since  they  are 
subject  to  the  general  rate  of  duty  amounting  to  R.M.75  ($17.85)  per  100  kg., 
whereas  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Norwegian  sardines,  and  little  fish 
in  oil  and  tomato  sauce,  are  subject  to  a  conventional  duty  of  only  R.M.30 
(S7.14)  per  100  kg. 

CANNED  PILCHARDS 

The  openings  for  the  sale  to  Germany  of  other  canned  fish,  such  as  canned 
pilchards,  are  not  great  as  long  as  these  products  are  subject  to  the  duty  of 
R.M.  75  per  100  kg.  net,  or  roughly  8  cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  general  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  most  kinds  of  canned  fish  imported  into  Germany.  Some 
importation  takes  place  of  canned  pilchards  in  tomato  sauce  from  California, 
but  there  is  no  opening  for  the  sale  to  Germany  of  canned  pilchards  in  their 
own  oil. 

FROZEN  SALMON 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  regular  trade  of  fairly  large  dimensions  in  the 
shipment  of  frozen  salmon  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  to  Ger- 
many. This  business  was  resumed  after  the  war,  and  importations  in  recent 
years  have  averaged  around  2,400  boxes  of  100  pounds  each  per  annum.  Frozen 
salmon  from  the  Canadian  Atlantic  coast  has  also  been  introduced,  but  the 
opinion  is  not  favourable  to  the  extensive  importation  of  this  kind  of  salmon. 

At  the  present  time  the  trade  in  frozen  salmon  is  unfavourably  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  economic  depression.  This  business  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  well-established  German  firms,  who  have  their  buying  agents  in  Seattle 
and  other  centres  on  the  Pacific  coast.  These  buying  agents  inspect  the  fish 
before  purchase  and  make  cash  advances.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  through 
these  buying  agents  or  on  a  regular  consignment  basis.  The  principal  varieties 
imported  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  steelheads  and  red  springs,  and  the  most 
desirable  sizes  are  those  ranging  from  10  to  12  pounds. 

SALTED  OR  MILD-CURED  SALMON 

The  same  firms  who  handle  frozen  salmon  also  import  salted  or  mild-cured 
salmon,  of  which  large  quantities  are  imported  into  Germany  for  smoking  pur- 
poses. The  imports  of  this  product  in  1930  amounted  to  3,241,700  pounds  as 
compared  with  4,867,280  pounds  in  1929.  British  Columbia  exporters  partici- 
pate in  this  trade,  but  they  sell  chiefly  to  the  buying  agents  of  German  fish  firms 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  chief  demand  is  for  large  sides  such  as  Red  Kings, 
50  to  70  sides  to  a  tierce  of  850  pounds.  Red  Kings  70  to  100  sides  to  a  tierce 
are  also  imported,  while  much  lower  prices  are  realized  for  White  Kings  and 
Silver  (Cohoe)  mild-cured  salmon. 

Formerly  mild-cured  salmon  was  only  imported  into  Germany  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  competition 
has  also  been  experienced  from  Japanese  and  Siberian  mild-cured  salmon. 
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FROZEN  EELS 

A  fairly  considerable  trade  has  developed  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
in  the  export  of  frozen  eels  from  Eastern  Canada  to  Germany.  These  frozen 
eels  are  required  for  smoking  purposes,  smoked  eel  being  a  very  popular  delicacy 
in  Germany.  The  frozen  eels  exported  to  this  market  are  caught  during  the 
autumn  months  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  river.  As  many  as  half  a  million 
pounds  have  been  shipped  in  one  season.  The  eels  are  frozen  alive  and  are 
shipped  mostly  packed  in  boxes  of  100  pounds  net.  The  chief  demand  is  for 
small  eels,  and  a  disadvantage  of  Canadian  eels  is  the  small  proportion  of  small 
eels  in  the  total  catch.  Eels  weighing  over  3  pounds  do  not  come  into  the  ques- 
tion for  the  German  market  and  should  not  be  shipped.  Frozen  eels  are  sold 
to  Germany  mostly  on  terms  of  cash  against  documents  in  Quebec. 

The  experiment  has  also  been  made  of  sending  consignments  of  live  eels 
from  Canada  to  Germany.  A  German  importer  sent  over  his  own  tanks  to 
Quebec,  which  were  filled  up  with  live  eels  and  brought  back  to  Germany.  Some 
shipments  proved  profitable,  but  in  the  case  of  other  shipments  there  was  too 
large  a  proportion  of  loss  from  dead  eels. 

FISH  MEAL 

Germany  is  the  largest  importer  of  fish  meal,  considerable  quantities  being 
used  in  this  country  for  feeding  animals,  particularly  hogs.  The  annual  con- 
sumption for  this  purpose  amounts  to  over  100,000  tons. 

The  bulk  of  the  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany  is  supplied  by  Norway 
and  Great  Britain.  Canadian  fish  meal  was  first  introduced  into  the  German 
market  on  a  regular  scale  in  1926,  when  white  fish  meal  from  Nova  Scotia  began 
to  be  shipped,  and  pilchard  meal  from  British  Columbia  also  appeared  on  the 
market  for  the  first  time.  Nova  Scotia  fish  meal  has  been  imported' regularly 
ever  since  and  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  for  quality  among  the  trade.  In 
the  1927-28  season  the  bulk  of  the  British  Columbia  output  of  pilchard  meal 
was  shipped  to  Germany,  but  in  the  succeeding  seasons  the  shipments  fell  off 
owing  to  the  increased  demand  in  the  United  States  for  the  available  supplies 
of  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal. 

The  chief  requirements  of  the  German  market  are  for  a  meal  rich  in  protein 
and  low  in  fat  content.  A  low  percentage  of  salt  is  also  an  important  requisite. 
The  principal  selling  factor  after  these  requirements  have  been  met  is  the 
appearance  of  the  meal,  since  the  German  hog  breeders  judge  the  quality  of 
fish  meal  largely  by  its  colour  and  general  appearance.  For  this  reason  satis- 
factory prices  cannot  be  realized  for  fish  meal  which  is  dark  in  colour. 

White  fish  meal  from  Eastern  Canada  competes  chiefly  with  similar  meal 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  which  is  manufactured  from  the  offal  of  cod,  had- 
dock, and  other  white  fish.  This  meal  analyses  between  55  and  65  per  cent  pro- 
tein; maximum  4  per  cent  fat;  maximum  3  per  cent  salt;  and  15  to  25  per 
cent  phosphate  of  lime.  Norwegian  cod  meal  is  the  best  kind  of  fish  meal 
imported  into  Germany,  and  is  produced  from  the  air-dried  heads,  tails,  and 
back-bones  of  codfish.  This  meal  is  especially  favoured  on  account  of  its  light 
colour  and  flaky  appearance.  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  competes  in  the 
German  market  chiefly  with  the  Norwegian  fresh  herring  meal,  which  has  an 
analysis  of  70  to  80  per  cent  protein  and  fat,  of  which  about  9  per  cent  is  fat; 
maximum  3  per  cent  salt;  and  10  to  20  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime. 

Some  German  importers  have  been  prepared  to  establish  credits  to  cover 
purchases  of  fish  meal,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  on  the  basis  of  sight 
drafts  or  cash  against  documents.  The  most  convenient  form  of  packing  for 
Canadian  fish  meal  shipped  to  Germany  is  in  50-kg.  (110  pounds)  jute  sacks. 
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CRUSHED  LOBSTER  SHELL 

The  only  other  kind  of  fish  waste  for  which  Germany  offers  an  outlet  is 
crushed  lobster  shell.  So  far  only  a  few  small  lots  have  been  received  from 
Canada.  There  is  a  fairly  regular  importation  of  crushed  crayfish  shell  from 
South  Africa,  but  the  quantities  handled  are  not  very  large.  The  analysis  of 
the  African  product  ranges  from  42  to  45  per  cent  protein;  2  to  3  per  cent  fat; 
3  to  4  per  cent  salt;  15  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime;  5  per  cent  phosphate  of 
lime;  and  under  1  per  cent  sand.  Crushed  shell  was  formerly  imported  into 
Germany  for  mixing  with  fish  meal,  but  this  is  no  longer  permitted,  so  that  the 
use  of  crushed  lobster  shell  is  now  confined  to  poultry  feeding. 

FISH  OIL 

All  kinds  of  fish  oils  are  imported  into  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  and  soap  and  for  other  industrial  uses.  Up  to  the  present  British 
Columbia  pilchard  oil  has  not  been  competitive  in  price  with  other  fish  oils, 
so  that  the  opening  has  not  been  presented  for  the  importation  of  Canadian 
fish  oil  into  Germany. 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Owing  to  duty  discriminations  the  importation  of  Canadian  clover  and 
grass  seeds  is  now  restricted.  Formerly  there  was  a  considerable  importation  of 
alsike  clover  seed  from  Canada,  but  now  that  these  seeds  are  subject  to  a  duty 
of  R.M.18  ($4.28)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  as  compared  with  a  duty  of  R.M.6 
($1.43)  per  100  kg.  on  alsike  clover  seed  from  countries  having  trade  treaties  with 
Germany,  the  imports  from  Canada  are  not  so  large. 

CRUDE  DRUGS 

Germany  offers  an  excellent  market  for  any  crude  drugs  available  for 
export  from  Canada  such  as  senega  root,  cascara  bark,  and  Canadian  balsam. 
In  1930  the  exports  of  senega  root  from  Canada  to  Germany  amounted  to  52,065 
pounds  valued  at  $29,096. 

FURS 

Leipzig  is  the  most  important  centre  for  the  fur  trade  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  Leipzig  dealers  purchase  Canadian  furs  at  the  London  auctions, 
and  also  import  direct  from  Canada  such  furs  as  undressed  silver  fox,  beaver, 
mink,  and  muskrat  skins. 

FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

The  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  has  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  and  Canada  has  supplied  a  large  proportion 
of  the  foundation  stock  imported  for  the  breeding  of  silver  foxes,  mink,  and 
beaver.  About  two  years  ago  the  surplus  stock  of  silver  foxes  from  domestic 
breeders  began  to  actively  compete  with  the  foxes  imported  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. More  recently  the  fall  in  pelt  prices  has  largely  reduced  the  industry 
to  a  pelt  basis.  On  account  of  these  circumstances  the  prospects  are  no  longer 
so  favourable  for  the  sale  to  Germany  of  live  foxes  for  foundation  stock.  The 
importation  of  live  muskrats  into  Germany  is  prohibited.  Silver  foxes  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals  at  present  are  free  of  duty  on  importation  into  Germany, 
but  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate  signed  by  a  veterinary 
officer. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 


London,  November  13.  1931.— The  publication  of  the  external  trade  returns 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  month  of  October  has  been  awaited  with  par- 
ticular interest,  because  they  relate  to  the  first  full  month  since  the  suspension 
of  the  gold  standard.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  for  the  effects  of  the  suspension  to  be  reflected  in  the  national  trade 
accounts.  Indeed,  it  will  probably  be  some  months  before  the  full  results  of 
the  changed  conditions  are  manifest.  The  figures  of  imports  and  total  exports 
for  October,  1931,  compared  with  the  previous  month  of  September  (which  con- 
tained one  less  working  day),  and  with  October,  1930,  are  as  follows: — 


While  the  depreciation  of  sterling  increases  the  cost  of  foreign  imports  and 
should  consequently  discourage  them,  and  at  the  same  time  cheapens  and  thus 
encourages  United  Kingdom  exports,  this  tendency  is  not  evidenced  in  the  above 
statistics. 

Contrasted  with  the  same  month  last  year,  imports  during  October  show  a 
falling-off  of  about  11  per  cent,  while  the  drop  in  export  trade  is  no  less  than 
30  per  cent.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  last  month  was  £42,576,000, 
which  compares  with  an  adverse  balance  of  £34,711,000  in  the  previous  month. 

There  are  several  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  above  situation 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  time- 
lag  before  the  corrective  action  of  the  exchange  rates  becomes  completely 
operative. 

In  the  first  place,  United  Kingdom  import  trade  always  reaches  its  peak 
at  this  season  of  the  year — in  fact,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  gold  shipments  to 
be  made  abroad  during  the  autumn  to  counterbalance  the  large  imports.  In 
addition,  when  the  gold  standard  was  abandoned  and  sterling  at  a  discount, 
many  importers,  fearing  a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  placed  immediate  orders  abroad 
to  replenish  stocks  which  had  become  depleted  during  the  exceptionally  slack 
summer  season. 

At  the  same  time  the  indications  are  that  manufacturers  and  exporters  on 
the  Continent  have  been  following  very  closely  the  recent  political  events  in 
this  country.  With  the  return  of  the  National  Government,  many  of  these  firms 
obviously  became  convinced  that  some  action  was  imminent  designed  to  cur- 
tail imports,  either  by  an  import  tariff  or  other  means,  and  made  haste  to  effect 
deliveries  of  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  forestall  such  restrictions. 
All  these  causes  have  tended  to  swell  the  October  imports. 

Reviewing  the  trade  prospects  generally,  while  it  can  be  said  that  there  are 
signs  of  improvement  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  in  unemployment  and 
increased  hopefulness  in  the  basic  industries  of  the  country,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  many  obstacles,  mainly  in  the  foreign  sphere,  have  still  to  be  surmounted 
before  the  future  is  in  any  way  assured. 


October,  1931.  . 
September,  1931 
October,  1930  . . 


Imports 
£80,648,561 
68,317,926 
90,856,697 


Total  Exports 
£38,109,010 
33,607,132 
54,131,090 
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EMPIRE  WOODS  FOR  COVENTRY  HOUSING  SCHEME 
British  Columbia  Pine  Specified  as  Standard 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  9,  1931. — A  further  step  in  the  movement  for  the  use  of 
Empire  timbers  in  municipal  housing  construction  is  evidenced  in  the  specification 
just  issued  by  the  city  of  Coventry  for  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
houses  in  1932  in  this  country. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  lengthy  specification,  in  which  British 
Columbia  pine  is  regarded  as  standard  for  all  carpentry  and  joinery  work: — 

Timber  for  Carpenters'  Work  (Empire-grown) 

All  timber  is  to  be  sawn  in  the  British  Empire  ready  for  use,  and  is  to  be  cut  square  out 
oi  matured  trees  and  is  to  be  clean,  sound  and  thoroughly  well  seasoned,  free  from  dis- 
coloured sapwood,  shakes,  pithwood,  large,  loose  or  dead  knots  and  excess  wane.  No  wrack 
or  dead  wood  will  be  permitted.  The  timber  for  carcassing  where  freely  exposed  to  air  will 
be  accepted  with  a  maximum  of  bright  sapwood  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  superficial  area 
at  any  cross  section.  The  timber  for  carcassing  is  to  be  British  Columbia  pine,  mer- 
chantable quality,  of  first-class  shipment,  or  other  equal  and  approved  British  Empire- 
grown  timber. 

Oak  for  carpenters'- work,  sills  and  thresholds  to  be  English  or  other  approved  British 
Empire-grown  timber. 

Timber  for  Joiners'  Work  (Empire-grown) 

All  timber  is  to  be  sawn  in  the  British  Empire  read}'  for  use  or  manufacture,  and  is  to 
be  cut  square  out  of  matured  trees,  and  is  to  be  clean,  sound  and  thoroughly  well  seasoned, 
free  from  discoloured  sapwood,  shakes,  pithwood,  large,  loose  or  dead  knots  and  excess  of 
wane.  No  wrack  or  dead  wood  will  be  permitted.  The  timber  for  joinery  where  freely 
exposed  to  air  will  be  accepted  with  a  maximum  of  bright  sapwood  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent  of  superficial  area  at  any  cross  section.  The  timber  for  joinery,  including  floorings 
generally,  is  to  be  British  Columbia  pine,  clear  qualit}',  of  first-class  shipment,  or  other 
equal  and  approved  British  Empire-grown  timber.  Flooring  boards  (if  of  British  Columbia 
pine)  to  be  cut  out  of  6-inch  by  1-inch,  flat  grain  or  rift  sawn,  i.e.  edge  grain,  as  desired, 
and  to  be  wrought  where  exposed  to  view  unless  otherwise  specified.  Oak  for  sills  and 
thresholds  to  be  English  or  other  approved  British  Empire-grown  timber.  Oak  for  other 
joinery  work  to  be  approved  British  Empire-grown  timber. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
J.  A.  Strong,  Panama;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Oslo,  Norway.  Subjoined  are  the 
dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Strong 

Montreal  (St.  Johns,  Granby  Dec.  11 

Drummondville,  Beau- 

harnois) . .   Nov.  30  to  Dec.  10 

Mr.  Palmer 

Halifax  and  district  ..  ..Nov.  30  to  Dec.  1      Chatham  ..Dec.  8 

Xew  Glasgow  Dec.    2  Quebec  Dec.  10  and  11 

Chnrlottetown  Dec.    3  and  4  Montreal  Dec.  14  to  24 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trade;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  towns  and  cities,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  October  16,  1931. — During  the  past  month  business  conditions 
throughout  the  Union  have  remained  very  quiet,  the  retail  trade  being  particu- 
larly dull.  The  further  fall  in  wool  values  disclosed  by  the  opening  sales  of  the 
season  have  more  than  offset  such  encouraging  features  as  the  hardening  tend- 
ency in  local  prices  for  certain  other  farm  products,  and  the  promise  of  a  good 
harvest  of  winter  cereal  crops.  Little  general  improvement  in  trade  can  be 
expected  in  the  near  future  considering  the  present  uncertain  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  The  difficulties  of  South  African  manu- 
facturers and  importers  have  not  been  lessened  by  the  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  by  Britain,  the  majority  confining  themselves  to  a  "  wait-and-see  " 
policy  until  the  results  of  the  general  elections  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
evident.  Activity  in  the  engineering  industries  of  Johannesburg  has  been  fairly 
well  maintained,  but  elsewhere  the  position  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Many 
manufacturers  in  Cape  Town  report  the  past  month  as  the  worst  experienced 
this  year.  No  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  Port  Elizabeth  boot  and 
shoe  industries;  the  majority  of  factories  in  that  centre  are  working  short  time. 

Preliminary  statistics  of  the  Union's  Fifteenth  Industrial  Census  (1929-30) 
have  recently  been  published,  and  considering  the  depressed  state  of  trade  gener- 
ally during  1930,  the  figures  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory.  Although 
the  value  of  u  material  used  "  by  South  African,  industries,  and  the  "  gross  value 
of  output,"  fell  slightly  below  the  1928-29  figures,  "  net  output  "  increased  by 
over  £1,000,000.  The  number  of  private  establishments  increased  from  7,150  to 
7,386,  while  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  invested  rose  from  £50,554.000  to  £51,- 
470,000.   Salaries  and  wages  paid  advanced  from  £20,583,000  to  £21,480,000. 

Foreign  trade  returns  for  August  show  total  exports  from  the  Union  valued 
at  £6,420,000  as  against  £6,349,000  in  July.  Imports  showed  little  change— 
£4,797,000  as  compared  with  £4,747,000  in  the  previous  month.  A  feature  of  the 
last  two  months  has  been  the  shipment  of  several  large  cargoes  of  maize  to 
Canada.  Exports  of  citrus  fruit  during  August  totalled  345,240  boxes,  compared 
to  504,507  in  August  of  1930.  Total  shipments  for  the  season  are  1,200,412 
boxes,  about  200,000  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Exports 
of  sugar  to  the  end  of  August  amounted  to  73,800  tons.  Estimates  indicate  that 
the  next  season's  production  will  be  about  345,000  tons,  which  will  result  in  an 
export  quota  of  between  170,000  and  174,000  tons. 

MINING 

The  August  returns  of  the  gold  mining  industry  indicate  an  output  of 
916,425  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,892,726— slightly  less  than  in  August,  1930. 
The  output  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  however,  totalling  7,189,145 
fine  ounces  valued  at  £30,537,545,  was  greater  (by  92,367  fine  ounces)  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  Natal  and  Witbank  (Transvaal) 
collieries'  returns  show  a  decline  in  production  during  recent  months  in  com- 
parison with  corresponding  months  in  the  previous  year. 

RHODESIA  AND  EAST  AFRICA 

Business  continues  on  very  restricted  lines  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  no 
improvement  in  trade  in  the  near  future  is  anticipated.  The  cattle  industry  is 
feeling  seriously  the  effects  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
the  territory,  and  the  Government's  decision  to  stop  sales  of  cattle  in  Matabele- 
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Land  has  further  aggravated  the  position.  The  activities  of  the  recently  formed 
Maize  Control  Board  have,  however,  been  beneficial  to  producers  of  this  grain, 
inasmuch  as  retail  prices  for  maize  products  have  firmed  appreciably. 

Trade  in  Northern  Rhodesia  is  still  quiet,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
tendency  towards  improvement,  particularly  in  the  mining  industry.  Apart  from 
government  and  railway  construction,  the  building  trade  in  the  territory  is 
comparatively  dull. 

Bazaar  trade  throughout  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  remains  quiet, 
but  an  improvement  in  the  financial  tone  of  the  bazaar  business  in  Kenya  is 
noted.  Locust  infestation  throughout  Kenya  has  caused  considerable  damage 
io  main  and  coffee  crops  in  the  territory,  but  weather  conditions  have  been 
favourable.  Coffee  crop  yields  generally  are  not  expected  to  be  as  heavy  as 
was  the  case  last  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  quality  will  be  good.  Cotton 
planting  in  Uganda  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  under  good  weather 
conditions,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  being  in  excess  of  that  for  the  same 
periods  in  1929  and  1930. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1930 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

III.   Origin  of  Imports* 

The  import  statistics  of  the  principal  suppliers  (over  £1,000,000)  of  South 
Africa's  requirements  for  the  years  1929  and  1930,  together  with  the  percentage 
of  the  total  for  which  each  was  responsible,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — : 


Percentage 

of  Total 

Percentage 

Overseas  Trade 

of 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

£33.119,654 

£26,932,326 

43.5 

46.5 

-18.6 

14,920,492 

9,238,451 

19.6 

15.9 

-38.0 

4.965.507 

3.694,735 

6.5 

6.3 

-25.5 

2,502,525 

2,076,489 

3.3 

3.5 

-17.0 

2,732,531 

2,050,640 

3.6 

3.5 

-24.9 

1,624,553 

2.1 

1,399,820 

1,557.208 

1.8 

*2!5 

+  11.2 

1,519,466 

1,252,259 

2.1 

2.1 

-11.0 

Holland  

1,396,666 

1,178,777 

1.8 

2.0 

-15.6 

1,569,519 

1,116,555 

2.0 

1.9 

-28.8 

1,278,623 

1,102,341 

1.6 

1.9 

-13.7 

Other  parts  of  British  Empire. 

1,272,431 

1.928,705 

1.6 

3.3 

+  51.5 

Other  foreign  countries  

6,746,081 

6,237,516 

8.8 

10.7 

-  7.5 

£76,099,050 

£57,930,747 

*  Exclusive  of  imports  valued  at  £2,941,060  in  1929,  and  £2,256,598  in  1930  from  other  parts 
of  British  South  Africa  included  in  the  Customs  Union. 

Total  imports  fell  by  £18,168,303,  or  about  20  per  cent,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Japan,  decreases  were  recorded  from  all  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 
It  will  be  noted  that  "other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,"  in  the  columns  above, 
registered  an  increase,  but  actually  the  difference  between  the  1929  and  1930 
totals  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of  imports  from  Australia  under 
the  general  heading.  These  declined  from  £1,624,553  in  1929  to  £444,384  for 
the  year  under  review. 

All  suppliers  except  Japan  lost  ground  in  absolute  terms,  but  Great 
Britain,  India,  Sweden,  "  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  "  other  foreign' 
countries  "  showed  advances  in  the  percentage  share  of  the  total  overseas  trade 


*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  on  the  export  trade  of  the  Union,  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1444  (October  3);  the  second,  on  imports  in  No.  1447  (October 
24). 
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which  they  held.  Conspicuous  among  the  figures  relating  to  percentage  increase' 
or  decrease  in  trade  for  1930  as  compared  to  the  previous  year  are  those  of  the 
United  States,  whose  exports  to  South  Africa  fell  by  38  per  cent;  Belgium, 
whose  trade  declined  by  28-8  per  cent;  and  Germany,  who  registered  a  decrease 
of  25-5  per  cent.  Imports  from  Canada  dropped  from  £2,732,531  to  £2,050,640, 
a  decline  of  24-9  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  from  foreign 
countries,  which  in  1929  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  exceeded 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  fell'  back  into  second  place, 
totalling  £25,377,842  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom's  contribution  of 
£26,932,326. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  year  1930  witnessed  an  increase  in  Great  Britain's  percentage  share 
of  the  Union's  trade — from  43-5  per  cent  to  46-5  per  cent — the  first  increase  on 
this  basis  which  she  has  registered  since  1925.  In  actual  volume,  however,  the 
1930  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  by  £6,187,328,  a  decline  of  18-6 
per  cent.  Under  the  various  import  classifications,  Great  Britain  supplied  in 
1930,  57-4  per  cent  of  animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  and  16-6  per 
cent  of  foodstuffs;  77-4  per  cent  of  beverages  and  non-potable  spirits;  56-6 
per  cent  of  tobacco  products;  59  per  cent  of  fibres,  yarns,  textiles,  and  apparel; 
53-2  per  cent  of  metals,  manufactures  thereof,  machinery,  and  vehicles;  37  per 
cent  of  minerals,  earthenware,  and  glassware;  16-3  per  cent  of  oils,  waxes, 
paints,  and  varnishes;  42-2  per  cent  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers;  55-6' 
per  cent  of  leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof;  7-3  per  cent  of  wood 
and  wood  products;  55-1  per  cent  of  books,  paper,  and  stationery;  55-1  per 
cent  of  jewellery,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods;  and  54-2  per  cent  of  miscel- 
laneous articles.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  the  exception  of  food- 
stuffs, Great  Britain's  importance  as  a  supplier  of  the  Union's  requirements  is 
very  considerable.  She  does,  in  fact,  contribute  a  substantial  share  of  all  com- 
modities and  manufactured  articles  imported,  in  contrast  with  other  suppliers 
whose  trade  is  practically  confined  to  a  few  specific  items  which  they  are  peculi- 
arly fitted  to  produce  by  reason  of  natural  resources,  cheap  labour  supply,  and 
so  forth. 

For  the  period  under  review  Great  Britain  registered  a  decreased  volume 
of  trade  in  all  the  import  classes,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  products.  Her 
percentage  share  of  the  total  trade,  however,  as  compared  with  1929,  showed 
an  increase  in  all  classifications  except  fibres,  yarns,  and  textiles,  which  fell 
by  0-4  per  cent;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers,  by  0-1  per  cent;  wood  and 
manufactures  thereof,  by  0-9  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous  articles,  by  2  per 
cent. 

Apart  from  the  trade  in  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  participates  only  to  a  minor  extent,  her  most  serious  competition  comes 
mainly  from  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  in  the  two  major  items, 
"  metals,  machinery,  and  vehicles  "  and  11  textiles  and  apparel  "  respectively. 
The  United  States  has,  of  course,  always  been  a  strong  competitor  in  motor 
vehicles,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  while  imports  of  motor  cars  from  the* 
United  States  fell  from  £2,535,982  in  1929  to  £921,905  in  1930,  imports  of  British 
cars  only  declined  from  £407,716  to  £328,778.  Other  items  in  which  the  United' 
States  figures  largely  are  mining,  industrial,  and  agricultural  machinery  and 
mechanics'  tools.  Germany  likewise  is  a  strong  competitor  in  this  class,  par- 
ticularly in  electrical  machinery,  barbed  wire,  and  various  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts. In  motor  vehicles,  electrical  cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  competition  from  Canada  is  keen,  while  in  fencing  droppers 
and  standards,  wire  and  wire  nails,  iron  and  steel  plates,  and  zinc  sheets  a 
considerable  share  of  the  trade  goes  to  Belgium. 
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As  far  as  u  fibres,  yarns,  textiles,  and  apparel"  are  concerned,  the  United 
Kingdom  was  responsible  for  £9,617,464  out  of  a  total  importation  of  £16,- 
288,705.  Her  chief  competition  comes  from  Japan  (principally  in  silk  and  cotton 
piece  goods) ;  India,  jute  and  unbleached  cotton;  United  States,  men's  and 
women's  wearing  apparel,  cotton  piece  goods,  hosiery;  Germany,  cotton  piece 
goods,  misceila neons  wearing  apparel  and  haberdashery;  and  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland^  in  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  piece  goods,  and  miscel- 
laneous textile  products.  In  vsuch  items  as  woollen  piece  goods  and  men's  and 
women's  outer  garments,  however,  British  manufacturers  remain  second  to  none. 

"  Leather  and  rubber  manufactures  "  constitute  the  next  most  important 
class  of  the  United  Kingdom's  exports  to  South  Africa,  but  in  the  two  major 
items  in  the  group — namely  rubber  tires  and  tubes  and  leather  in  the  piece — 
she  loses  the  bulk  of  the  trade  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 
Out  of  a  total  importation  of  £551,379  worth  of  motor  car  tires,  over  £300,000 
is  credited  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  German  competition  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  such  leathers  in  the  piece  as  calf,  glace  kid,  and  enamelled  and, 
patent.  In  footwear,  Japan  and  Czechoslovakia  obtained  a  substantial  share 
of  the  business. 

Imports  of  "  books,  paper,  and  stationery  "  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1930  amounted  in  value  to  £1,323,910  out  of  a  total  of  £2,403,807.  The  other 
chief  competitors  for  this  business  were  Canada  (newsprint  and  kraft  paper), 
Germany  (miscellaneous  printing  paper  and  boards),  and  Sweden  (newsprint, 
and  wrapping  papers) .  Books  and  music  and  miscellaneous  printing  and  writing 
papers  constitute  the  most  important  items  in  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of 
the  trade. 

The  remaining  commodity  classes  are  of  minor  importance,  inasmuch  as, 
those  mentioned  above  account  for  £21,346,376  out  of  the  United  Kingdom's, 
total  of  £26,932,326.  No  estimate  of  the  importance  of  Great  Britain  as  a  sup- 
plier of  the  Union's  requirements  is  complete,  however,  unless  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  following  facts:  a  large  number  of  the  foremost  firms  in  South 
Africa  are  British  or  are  branches  of  British  firms,  and  are  financed  by  their 
parent  companies;  a  large  proportion  of  the  overseas  orders  of  South  African; 
importers  is  confirmed  in  London;  the  majority  of  the  banking  and  financial, 
institutions  of  the  country  are  British;  and,  finally,  the  bulk  of  the  goods: 
imported  from  overseas  is  carried  in  British  bottoms.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  value  of  these  "  invisible  "  imports, 
but  they  are  obviously  a  powerful  influence  ensuring  the  continued  predominance 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  supplier  of  South  African  requirements. 

UNITED  STATES 

Imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1930  declined  by  £5,682,041 
to  £9,238,451,  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  that  country's  business 
with  the  Union  has  always  been  in  motor  vehicles,  gasolene,  and  oils,  and  it 
was  in  the  import  classes  in  which  these  items  are  listed  that  the  greatest- 
decreases  were  recorded.  Imports  of  motor  vehicles  were  responsible  for 
approximately  £3,000,000  of  the  decline,  motor  cars  dropping  from  £2,535,982 
to  £921,905;  motor  car  chassis  from  £787,294  to  £157,779;  and  parts  and  acces- 
sories (other  than  tires  and  tubes)  from  £695,078  to  £352,556. 

Motor  spirit  (gasolene,  petrol,  etc.),  which  in  1929  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  £1,130,369,  only  amounted  to  £899,767  for  the  year 
under  review. 

Other  items  in  the  metals  and  machinery  class  responsible  in  part  for  the 
decrease  were  ploughs,  harrows  and  parts,  which  fell  by  £135,219;  farm  tractors, 
which  registered  a  decline  of  £338,780;  other  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  factory  plant,  and  mining  machinery. 
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In  the  textile  and  textile  products  group,  which  ranks  third  in  importance 
as  far  as  American  exporters  are  concerned,  imports  from  the  United  States 
fell  from  £1,225,084  in  1929  to  £909,736.  Of  the  latter  amount,  £319,301  repre- 
sents cotton  piece  goods,  but  these  to  the  value  of  £479,056  were  imported  in 
the  previous  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  principal  suppliers  of  this  item 
registered  substantial  decreases,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  whose  share 
advanced  from  £305,593  to  £342,828.  Other  textile  lines  in  which  United  States 
trade  fell  off  were  men's  outer  garments  (women's  registered  a  slight  increase)  j 
hats  and  caps,  silk  hosiery,  cotton  underclothing,  carpets  and  rugs,  and  binder 
twine. 

Little  change  is  evident  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  wood  and 
wood  products — £460,550  as  against  £478,065  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  of 
pitch  pine  advanced  from  £82,606  to  £119,139,  but  other  pine,  including  Douglas 
fir,  dropped  from  £135,387  to  £110,496.  Imports  of  pulp  boards  rose  from  £5,193 
to  £20,389. 

Tires  and  tubes  to  the  value  of  £123,849  represent  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
United  States'  share  of  the  leather  and  rubber  trade.  Total  imports  in  this 
class  from  the  American  Republic  were  £252,940  as  compared  with  £443,826  in 
1929;  decreased  imports  of  tires  and  tubes  are  mainly  responsible,  Other  items 
affected  were  rubber  hose,  rubber-soled  boots  and  shoes,  and  miscellaneous 
manufactures  of  rubber.  i 

Undoubtedly  the  feature  of  United  States  trade  with  the  Union  for  1930 
is  the  great  decline  in  imports  of  automotive  equipment  and  allied  products, 
such  as  gasolene  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes.  The  depressed  economic  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  throughout  the  world  since  the  latter  part  of  1929  are  of 
course  mainly  responsible.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  British 
motor  car  manufacturers  have  reached  a  point  where  their  competition  seriously 
threatens  United  States  supremacy  in  the  South  African  market.  Future  import 
statistics  are  likely  to  show  a  definite  swing  towards  British  cars,  which  are 
gaining  popularity  almost  as  rapidly  as  American  makes  are  losing  it. 

GERMANY 

Imports  from  Germany  into  South  Africa  for  the  year  1930  declined  by 
25-5  per  cent — £3,694,735  as  compared  with  £4,965,507  in  the  previous  year. 
Her  percentage  share  of  the  year's  total  trade  likewise  registered  a  decrease. 
From  a  trade  point  of  view  South  Africa's  importance  to  the  German  Republic 
is  as  a  market  for  metal  and  machinery  products,  her  purchases  for  the  year 
under  review  amounting  to  £16,940,137,  of  which  total  Germany  obtained 
£1,689,413,  as  against  £2,423.010  in  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  affected 
practically  all  the  items  in  the  metals  and  machinery  class  in  which  Germany, 
is  interested,  viz:  electrical  machinery,  which  fell  from  £103,080  to  £87,435; 
factory  plant,  from  £100,677  to  £93,048;  bar,  bolt  and  rod  steel,  drill  steel, 
bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  railway  material,  mechanics'  tools,  wire  fencing,  and 
miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  Exceptions  to  the  general  decline 
were  iron  and  steel  plates,  which  advanced  from  £31,078  to  £39,649,  and  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipes  from  £50,762  to  £57,477. 

In  the  textiles  and  textile  products  class  Germany  ranked  fourth  in  import- 
ance as  a  supplier  of  the  Union's  requirements,  but  participated  in  the  total 
decrease  in  the  1930  imports  of  this  class  (£3,804,837)  to  the  extent  of  £193,031. 
Cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  piece  goods  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  this 
classification,  and  in  the  two  first  named  substantial  decreases  were  registered. 
Imports  of  silk  piece  goods,  however,  increased  from  £23,573  to  £29,678.  Mis- 
cellaneous soft  haberdashery  accounted  for  £98,012  as  against  £117,535  in  the 
previous  year,  while  men's  outer  garments,  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery,  and 
woven  underclothing  also  declined.  Imports  of  women's  outer  garments  from 
Germany  showed  an  increase,  as  did  miscellaneous  knitted  underclothing. 
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Of  the  remaining  import  classes  in  which  Germany  figures,  the  principal 
ones  are  "  jewellery,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods,"  "  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fer- 
tilizers,and  "  books,  paper,  and  stationery."  In  each  of  these,  however,  her 
shave  of  the  trade  registered  a  decrease  affecting  the  following  items:  clocks 
and  parts,  miscellaneous  fancy  goods,  pianos,  miscellaneous  musical  instruments, 
toys,  cardboard,  linonboard  and  strawboard,  miscellaneous  printing  papers  and 
printed  matter.  In  the  "drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers"  group  imports  from 
Germany  declined  by  £18,158,  the  items  chiefly  responsible  being  bone  and 
potash  manures. 

INDIA 

Of  India's  total  trade  with  South  Africa  in  1930,  amounting  to  £2,076,489, 
textiles  and  textile  products  accounted  for  £1,170,134,  and  foodstuffs  for  £606,- 
027.  The  principal  item  in  the  first-named  group  is  jute  bags  (to  the  value  of 
£743,723)  for  the  coal,  sugar,  and  maize  industries  of  the  Union.  Other  items 
of  major  importance  were  jute  sacking  (£113,666),  men's  outer  garments  (£44,- 
363),  chiefly  cotton  clothing  for  the  Asiatic  section  of  the  community,  and  flour 
and  other  bags  of  cotton.  All  these  registered  decreases  as  compared  to  imports 
for  the  previous  year.  In  foodstuffs  a  decline  of  £112,928  was  recorded, 
accounted  for  mainly  by  smaller  imports  of  rice,  which  were  valued  at  £376,692 
as  against  £415,952  in  1929.  Other  decreases  are  evident  in  ghee  (butter  sub- 
stitute), tea,  and  split  dholl  (pulse). 

The  only  other  trade  in  which  India  is  prominent  is  the  "  oils,  paints,  and 
varnishes  "  group.  In  the  items  comprising  this  classification  her  share  fell 
from  £218,735  in  1929  to  £197,006,  the  most  important  single  item  being  paraffin 
wax,  £168,593  as  against  £183,592  in  the  previous  year. 

JAPAN 

From  being  ninth  in  importance  as  a  supplier  of  the  Union's  requirements 
in  1929,  Japan  has  moved  into  sixth  place,  preceding  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Sweden.  Imports  from  this  country  in  the  year  under  review  were  valued 
at  £1,557,208  as  against  £1,399,820  in  1929,  an  increase  of  11-2  per  cent.  The 
bulk  of  Japanese  trade  with  the  Union  is  in  textiles,  and  imports  under  this 
heading  advanced  from  £1,192,041  to  £1,279,358,  the  items  chiefly  responsible 
being  cotton  and  silk  piece  goods,  which  were  greater  by  £37,335  and  £29,222 
respectively.  Imports  of  cotton  underclothing  fell  from  £124,183  to  £5,302,  but 
to  compensate  for  this,  imports  of  all  kinds  of  knitted  underclothing  increased 
from  £922  to  £117,468. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  Japanese  trade  with  South  Africa  in  recent 
months  has  been  her  bid  for  supremacy  in  the  rubber-soled  canvas  shoe  busi- 
ness. Total  imports  of  these  shoes  amounted  to  1,088,071  pairs  in  1929  valued 
at  £142,017.  The  quantity  imported  in  1930  was  1,938,500  pairs  valued  at 
£163,489,  of  which  Japan  was  responsible  for  no  less  than  1,441,689  pairs  valued 
at  £92,585,  as  against  her  exports  to  South  Africa  in  1929  valued  at  £6,474. 

FRANCE 

French  trade  with  South  Africa  in  1930  declined  by  11  per  cent,  imports 
falling  from  £1,519,466  in  1929  to  £1,252,259.  The  trade  of  this  country  with 
the  Union  has  declined  steadily  for  the  past  five  years,  but  the  year  under 
review  showed  the  largest  decrease  since  1926.  Textiles  and  textile  products 
accounted  for  £663,350,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  This  figure,  how- 
ever, is  less  by  £166,363  than  that  of  1929.  The  following  items  were  affected 
by  this  drop:  women's  outer  garments,  cotton  blankets,  rugs  and  kaffir  sheets, 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  piece  goods. 
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Imports  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers  in  1930  were  valued  at  £108,633, 
an  increase  of  £7,708,  largely  accounted  for  by  heavier  imports  of  crude  gly- 
cerine. 

To  a  lesser  extent  France  participates  in  the  trade  in  leather  and  rubber 
manufactures  (chiefly  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  and  leather  in  the  piece),  wines 
and  beverages,  and  jewellery,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods.  In  each  of  these 
classes  decreases  were  recorded,  of  £14,668.  £12.501,  and  £4,516  respectively. 

HOLLAND 

Dutch  imports  into  South  Africa  are  distributed  over  three  import  classes. 
These  are,  in  order  of  their  importance,  "  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers/' 
"  foodstuffs,"  and  "  textiles  and  textile  products."  Imports  from  Holland  to  the 
Union  in  1930  were  valued  at  £1,178,777  as  against  £1,396,666  in  the  previous 
year,  a  decrease  of  15-6  per  cent.  In  the  chemicals  group  her  trade  fell  from 
£329,811  to  £308,835;  in  foodstuffs,  from  £282,417  to  £236,926;  and  in  textiles, 
from  £287,657  to  £191,289.  For  the  first  decrease,  smaller  imports  of  super- 
phosphates, potash  manures,  and  other  fertilizers  were  mainly  responsible.  For 
the  second  (foodstuffs)  the  following  statistics  will  give  sufficient  reason:  full 
cream  condensed  milk,  £79,613  as  against  £110,332  in  1929;  cocoa  butter,  £17,435 
compared  to  £20,212;  chocolate  confectionery,  £8,396  as  against  £11,482;  slab 
chocolate,  £3,013  as  compared  with  £6,228. 

The  chief  textile  items  in  which  Holland  holds  a  share  of  the  trade  are 
cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods,  miscellaneous  types  of  thread  and  knitting  and 
darning  wool,  and  unmanufactured  cotton  yarns.  Cotton  piece  goods  were  down 
by  some  £20,000,  and  woollen  piece  goods  by  £32,704.  Imports  of  miscellaneous 
types  of  thread  were  less  by  £2,368,  and  knitting  and  darning  wools  by  nearly 
£1,000. 

The  only  other  items  meriting  special  attention  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  books,  paper,  and  stationery  "  class,  in  imports  of  which  Holland  participated 
to  the  extent  of  £76,257  as  against  £79,866  in  1929.  The  most  important  in  this 
group  are  cardboard,  linenboard,  and  strawboard,  which  declined  from  £31,314 
to  £28,432;  and  books  and  printed  music,  £22,150,  or  about  £1,000  less  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

BELGIUM 

Imports  from  Belgium  fell  from  £1,569,519  to  £1,116,555  for  the  period 
under  review,  a  decrease  of  28-8  per  cent.  Of  this  total  only  £367,043  is 
accounted  for  by  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  as  against  £650,165  in  1929. 
In  minerals,  earthenware,  and  glassware  the  decrease  was  less  marked,  being 
£182,829  as  compared  to  £262,541  in  the  previous  year.  The  following  items 
in  the  metals  class  were  most  seriously  affected,  1929  totals  being  shown  in 
brackets:  baling  and  binding  wire,  £5,721  (£15,303);  barbed  wire,  £9,156 
(£16,929) ;  fencing  standards  and  posts,  £50,852  (£189,734) ;  droppers,  £17,793 
(£51,779) ;  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipes,  £2,501  (£10,445) ;  iron  and  steel  plate, 
£33,482  (£54,920);  and  rolling  stock,  £526  (£7,543). 

Belgian  trade  in  the  textile  class  fell  from  £395,930  to  £323,485,  a  con- 
spicuous decrease  being  evident  in  cotton  piece  goods,  which  is  the  most 
important  single  item  in  the  group.  Imports  dropped  from  £199,106  in  1929  to 
£142,865,  while  cotton  blankets  were  down  by  £14,859.  In  the  wearing  apparel 
section  an  increase  is  recorded  in  women's  outer  garments,  which  advanced  from 
£19,075  to  £30,547,  but  men's  outer  garments,  cotton  underclothing,  and  silk  and 
woollen  piece  goods  registered  decreases. 

The  trade  in  minerals,  earthenware,  and  glassware  is  largely  confined  to 
building  materials.  Cement,  the  most  important  item  in  this  group,  dropped  to 
£105,617  from  £146,890.    Less  than  half  the  1929  total  of  flooring,  paving,  and 
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wall  tiles  was  imported,  and  substantial  decreases  were  registered  in  plate  and 
window  glass— £18,810  and  £25,368  respectively  as  against  £24,654  and  £44,042. 

The  only  other  group  in  which  Belgium  obtains  fairly  large  business  is 
"  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers,"  but  in  this  group  imports  for  1930  showed  a 
slight  increase  over  1929  figures — £96,999  as  compared  to  £86,063.  Larger 
imports  of  superphosphates  and  miscellaneous  chemicals  were  responsible. 

SWEDEN 

As  in  past  years,  Sweden's  share  of  the  Union's  business  was  largely  limited 
during  1930  to  wood  and  wood  products  and  paper  products.  Her  total  trade 
for  tins  period  amounted  to  £1,102,341,  or  £176,382  less  than  in  1929,  a  decline 
of  13-7  per  cent.  Imports  of  Swedish  pine  dropped  to  £213,141  from  £260,037, 
but  box  shooks  advanced  from  £170,985  to  £182,606.  Flooring  and  ceiling 
imports  were  down  by  about  £30,000,  and  joinery  by  about  £8,000. 

In  the  paper  and  paper  products  group  the  returns  for  cardboard,  linen- 
board,  and  strawboard  show  a  slight  decline,  and  imports  of  newsprint  in  reels 
dropped  substantially,  from  £46,524  to  £14,602.  The  only  other  items  worth 
mentioning  are  "  kraft  "  and  "  other  wrapping  paper,"  and  there  decreases  of 
£14,710  and  £2,748  respectively  were  registered. 

Items  in  the  metal  and  metal  products  class  comprise  the  balance  of 
Swedish  trade  with  South  Africa,  mainly  cream  separators  and  other  dairying 
equipment,  electric  motors,  stoves,  ranges  and  parts,  transformers,  and  drill 
steel.  All  of  these  registered  declines,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  named, 
which  advanced  from  £3,006  to  £6,438  and  from  £13,999  to  £37,947  respectively. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  FOR  CUSTOMS  PURPOSES 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  17,  1931. — An  order,  dated  October  3,  1931,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Customs  of  New  Zealand,  declaring  that,  with  respect 
to  all  goods  invoiced  in  any  currency  other  than  that  in  force  in  New  Zealand, 
the  value  of  such  goods  in  New  Zealand  for  the  purposes  of  duty  shall  be  ascer- 
tained according  to  the  banking  rate  of  exchange  in  force  on  the  date  of  exporta- 
tion of  the  goods  from  the  country  of  export  to  New  Zealand.  It  is  provided 
that  the  value  of  such  goods  which  were  exported  to  New  Zealand  on  or  before 
September  20,  1931  (the  date  on  which  Great  Britain  deviated  from  the  gold 
standard),  shall  be  ascertained  as  if  this  notification  had  not  been  issued. 

The  term  "  banking  rate  of  exchange  "  is  defined  by  section  121  of  the 
Customs  Act,  1913,  as  amended  in  the  fifth  schedule  of  the  Customs  Amend- 
ment Act,  1921,  as  meaning  "  the  rate  of  exchange  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  bankers  for  the  time  being." 

The  effect  of  this  order  is  to  vary  the  calculation  of  dollar  currency  values, 
which  for  some  years  past  have  been  based  on  a  flat  rate  of  $4.86  to  the  pound. 
Tentative  announcements  are  now  made,  prior  to  the  arrivals  of  vessels,  of  the 
rate  applicable,  which  is  finally  determined  by  the  rate  ruling  on  the  date  on 
which  a  vessel  leaves  the  overseas  port  of  departure.  For  example,  the  following 
notice  covering  vessels  en  route  to  New  Zealand  has  been  published: — 

The  following  rates  of  exchange  for  customs  purposes  have  been  declared  by  the  Cus- 
toms Department,  the  rates  being  subject  to  confirmation  when  the  exact  time  of  departure 
is  learned  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  in  New  Zealand: — 

Australind,  from  Galveston,  $4.86  (departed  before  September  20). 

Ventura,  from  Los  Angeles,  $3.77. 

Athelempress,  from  Los  Angeles,  $3.84. 

Canadian  Cruiser,  from  Montreal,  $4.35. 

The  time  of  departure  is  ascertained  from  the  log  of  the  vessel. 
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The  result  will  be  that  in  the  case  of  goods  valued  at  $435  on,  say,  Canadian 
Cruiser,  value  for  duty  will  now  be  £100,  whereas  previously  on  a  rate  of  $4.86 
the  value  for  duty  would  only  have  been  about  £90,  so  that  when  duty  is  col- 
lected at  ad  valorem  rates,  there  will  now  be  an  increased  revenue  to  the  Cus- 
toms Department. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  duties  collected  at  specific  rates,  but  the  effect 
on  customs  duties  under  a '"sliding  scale,  notably  those  on  wheat  and  flour,  will 
be  to  increase  the  current  domestic  value  at  port  of  export,  and  thus  propor- 
tionately to  decrease  the  incidence  of  duty  on  those  commodities  when  imported 
from  a  country  such  as  Canada  where  exchange  on  London  is  at  a  discount. 

As  far  as  English  sterling  is  concerned,  it  is  not  proposed  to  differentiate 
between  it  and  New  Zealand  pounds,  and,  for  customs  purposes,  £100  English 
sterling  will  continue  to  be  considered  as  £100  New  Zealand  funds,  though  in 
actual  fact  and  for  banking  purposes  it  requires  some  £110  New  Zealand  funds 
to  buy  £100  English  sterling. 

In  the  event  of  a  vessel  clearing  from  Vancouver,  the  bills  covering  mer- 
chandise may  conceivably  have  been  negotiated  some  considerable  time  pre- 
viously at  a  rate  of,  say,  $4.30  to  the  pound  sterling,  while  on  the  date  of  sailing 
the  rate  might  be  $4.15.  In  the  case  of  goods  dutiable  at,  say,  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  there  would  obviously  be  a  hardship  upon  the  importer  in  increased 
charges  for  duty,  but  no  rulings  have  been  given  so  far  to  cover  such  an  occur- 
rence, presumably  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  as  much  benefit  likely  to 
arise  if  the  circumstances  are  reversed.  Importers  of  flour  and  wheat  appreciate 
the  advantage  now  afforded  them,  and  they  may  be  able  to  work  towards  obtain- 
ing from  Canada  a  still  larger  share  of  this  type  of  business. 

The  general  result  of  the  new  method  of  customs  exchange  valuation  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  will  be  to  stimulate 
dealings  with  countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  with  whose  currency  New  Zealand 
funds  remain  comparatively  stable,  and  to  further  reduce  imports  from  countries 
whose  funds  are  fluctuating  and  at  a  considerable  premium  in  relation  to  New 
Zealand  funds.  The  practice  detailed  in  the  new  order  is  virtually  that  in  force 
prior  to  July  29,  1926. 


AUSTRALIAN   EUCALYPTUS  OILS 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent 

Sydney,  October  15,  1931. — Eucalyptus  trees  form  about  three-quarters  of 
the  vegetation  of  Australia.  Although  popularly  known  as  "  gum  trees,"  this  is 
a  misnomer  since  they  do  not  exude  gum  but  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  tannin 
which  is  very  astringent  and  is  termed  a  11  kino."  These  trees  are  typically 
Australian,  being  endemic  to  the  mainland  and  Tasmania  only  and  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  Pacific  islands  or  New  Zealand. 

The  eucalyptus  tree  is  among  Australia's  valuable  assets  on  account  of  the 
useful  economic  products  obtainable  from  it,  such  as  kinos  (of  value  as  a  medi- 
cinal drug  and  in  tanning  and  dyeing) ,  timber,  and  the  essential  oils  from  the 
leaves.  There  are  over  300  species  of  the  genus,  of  which  about  180  have  been 
examined  for  essential  oils,  but  less  than  twenty  yield  oils  of  commercial  value. 
Experts  state  that  although  these  trees  grow  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  nowhere 
do  the  leaves  yield  as  high  a  percentage  of  oil  as  in  Australia. 

These  oils  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  three  headings:  (a)  pharma- 
ceutical or  medicinal  oils  (sometimes  called  cineol  oils  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  constituent) ;   (b)  industrial  oils  (sometimes  called  phellandrene  oils 
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from  the  mime  of  the  principal  constituent);  and  (c)  perfumery  oils.  The  uses 
i  which  they  are  put  depend  usually  upon  their  chemical  composition,  since, 
although  they  are  very  varied  and  complex  in  character,  it  is  possible  to  readily 
assign  them  to  one  of  the  three  groups  just  mentioned. 

The  medicinal  oils  for  internal  use  contain  as  principal  constituent  a  colour- 
less  liquid  with  a  camphoraceous  odour  called  cineol  or  eucalyptol,  and  to  this 
group  is  attributed  the  popular  reputation  of  these  oils  in  the  treatment  of  colds, 
influenza,  and  similar  ailments. 

In  the  rectification  of  crude  eucalyptus  oils  for  pharmaceutical  purposes, 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  left  behind  in  the  distilling  vessel  is  used  for  disinfectant 
purposes.  Eucalyptus  oils  possess  very  pronounced  germicidal  properties  also, 
and  compared  with  carbolic  acid  when  tested  against  typhoid  bacteria  have  been 
found  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  times  more  powerful,  the  cineol  oils  being  the 
lowest  and  the  phellandrene  oils  the  highest.  One  of  the  most  important  uses 
to  which  the  phellandrene  and  piperitone  eucalyptus  oils  have  been  put  is  in 
the  separation  of  metallic  sulphides  by  the  so-called  flotation  process.  The  best- 
known  oils  for  this  purpose  are  E.  dives  and  E.  phellandra,  the  former  having 
been  found  the  most  efficient  for  silver-lead  ore. 

Synthetic  thymol,  identical  with  the  natural  product  made  from  Ajowan 
seeds,  is  also  manufactured  from  the  oils.  By  a  reduction  process  piperitone 
can  be  converted  into  menthol,  practically  identical  with  the  natural  menthol, 
solvents  and  cleaners,  perfumery,  rubber  cement,  fly  preparations,  fruit  sprays, 
and  preparations  for  the  prevention  of  scale  in  boilers  and  radiators  of  motor 
cars. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  WHEAT  TRADE 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Sydney,  October  15,  1931. — Dry  weather  conditions  and  frosts  during  July 
and  August  followed  by  favourable  rains  early  in  September  have  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  wheat  crops  in  New  South  Wales  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  yield  will  be  about  14  bushels  per  acre  and  the  total  yield  at  least 
47,000,000  bushels,  provided  there  is  no  serious  setback  to  the  crops  in  October 
or  NoA^ember.  Estimates  based  on  progress  returns  covering  nearly  half  the 
wheat  districts  of  the  state  indicate  that  about  3,900,000  acres  have  been  sown 
in  wheat  this  season,  inclusive  of  the  area  to  be  cut  for  grain  and  used  as  green 
fodder.  These  totals  are  substantially  greater  than  were  anticipated  a  month 
ago. 

Oversea  shipments  of  the  current  crop  diminished  during  August,  but  were 
still  substantial  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season. '  The  totals  of  wheat  and 
flour  exported  oversea  from  New  South  Wales  (direct)  during  the  nine  months 
ended  August  31  were:  for  1928-29,  23,578,510  bushels  (£5,587,142);  for 
1929-30,  6,740,410  bushels  (£1,446,590);  and  for  1930-31,  38,255,514  bushels 
(£4,421,812).  These  figures  include  exports  of  table  flour  shown  in  equivalent 
bushels  of  wheat. 

The  exports  for  the  nine  months  ended  August  31,  1931,  comprise  31,541,631 
bushels  of  grain  and  140,991  tons  of  flour.  Allowing  for  the  carryover  from 
last  season  (5,159,000  bushels)  and  deducting  wheat  despatched  interstate,  the 
surplus  exportable  oversea  direct  from  New  South  Wales  during  the  current 
season  is  approximately  48,000,000  bushels  (wheat  and  flour),  so  that  the  export- 
able surplus  remaining  at  August  31,  1931,  was  equivalent  to  about  9,750,000 
bushels.  On  September  5,  1931,  7,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  grain  were  stacked 
in  railway  yards  or  stored  in  silos. 
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BRITISH  INDIA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  October  9,  1931. — British  India  does  not  present  a  wide  market 
for  a  large  variety  of  packing  house  products.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
these  are  not  saleable,- varying  from  climatic  conditions  to  religious  customs. 
As  a  consequence  only  one  or  two  lines  find  outlets. 

Imports  of  fresh  meats,  frozen  or  unfrozen,  are  practically  nil,  as  the  local 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  demand,  although  per- 
haps the  quality  does  not  equal  that  of  foreign  meats.  Any  importations  of 
fresh  meats  are  exceptional,  and  are  brought  in  by  or  for  private  individuals 
or  establishments  at  certain  festival  seasons,  but  this  business  cannot  be  termed 
a  regular  trade.  The  consumption  of  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork  is  confined 
to  Europeans,  to  Anglo-Indians,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  the  less  orthodox 
natives.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Europeans  and 
Anglo-Indians  comprise  less  than  one-half  million  out  of  a  total  population  of 
350  millions,  while  to  the  Hindus  beef  is  forbidden,  the  cow  being  deemed  a 
sacred  animal.  Pork  is  likewise  forbidden  to  the  Mohammedan,  but  not  for  the 
same  reason. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  detailed  statistics  covering  imports  of  canned 
packing  house  products,  such  as  meats,  which  might  be  sold  on  this  market,  as 
the  official  returns  listing  is  under  the  heading  "  canned  and  bottled  provisions." 
There  are  a  number  of  canned  meats  on  the  market,  not  only  in  the  larger 
cities  but  in  provision  stores  throughout  the  country.  These  are  prepared  prin- 
cipally in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina,  and  comprise 
among  others  such  items  as  fresh  sausages,  corned  beef,  tongue,  chicken  and 
ham,  and  pork  and  beans.  Their  sale  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Euro- 
peans, including  the  military  and  the  more  well-to-do  Anglo-Indians,  their  cost 
making  them  an  article  of  luxury,  particularly  so  at  the  present  time  due  to 
increased  taxation. 

The  total  value  of  imported  provisions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1931,  was  Rs.48,800,000,  of  which  about  41  per  cent  represented  canned  and 
bottled  provisions  valued  at  Rs.20, 100,000,  a  decrease  of  Rs. 1,500,000  from  the 
figures  for  the  previous  year.  The  official  returns  do  not  mention  canned  meats 
specifically,  but  include  such  item?  as  vegetable  products  (296,000  cwt.  of  112 
pounds),  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  tinned  fish,  canned  fruits, 
farinaceous  and  milk  foods  and  condensed  milk,  etc.,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  imports  of  canned  meats  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  total. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

The  Indian  market  for  packing  house  products  exists  principally  for  such 
items  as  bacon,  smoked  and  boiled  hams,  fresh  pork  sausages,  butter  fresh  and 
tinned,  cheese  both  fresh  and  tinned,  lard  and  lard  compounds  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fat  by-products  such  as  stearine  and  tallow. 
There  is  no  demand  for  imported  salt  or  pickled  meats. 

Bacons  and  hams  are  supplied  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  the  last  official  year  imports  amounted  to  13,500  cwt.  (112  pounds),  valued 
at  Rs.1,400,000,  a  decrease  of  1,000  cwt.  and  Rs. 100,000  from  the  previous  period. 
No  further  detailed  figures  on  these  items  are  available,  but  the  United  King- 
dom's share  of  this  trade  was  12,100  cwt.  as  against  12,900  cwt.  in  the  preceding 
year.  Other  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Denmark. 

_  Imports  of  cheese  are  received  principally  from  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Kingdom.    For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March,  1931,  10,400  cwt.  were 
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imported  valued  at  Rs. 1,000,000,  as  against  10,900  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.l, 100,000 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  Netherlands  contributed  6,970  cwt.,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia  2,295  cwt.,  in  the  1930  fiscal  year.  Switzerland  sup- 
plies a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  to  India,  as  does  Belgium,  Australia,  and 
Italy. 

Under  this  category  of  provisions,  among  the  articles  that  showed  an  increase 
during  the  last  official  year  were  butter  and  lard.  Detailed  statistics  are  not 
available  for  the  importation  of  these  two  items  during  that  period,  but  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  imports  of  butter  totalled  2,255  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.466,360. 
British  countries  were  credited  with  1,766  cwt  (Rs. 309, 134) ;  United  Kingdom, 
731  cwt.  (Rs.122,335) ;  Australia,  590  cwt,  (Rs.11,240) ;  and  New  Zealand,  318 
cwt.  (Rs. 53,234).  Among  foreign  countries  Sweden  wras  the  principal  source  of 
supply  with  446  cwt,  out  of  a  total  of  480  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.97,226. 

Lard  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  showTed  a  considerable  falling  off, 
amounting  to  only  723  cwt.,  of  which  708  cwt.  were  obtained  from  Empire 
countries  and  the  balance  from  foreign  countries.  Imports  in  other  years,  from 
1926,  had  never  fallen  below  15,000  cwt. 

The  statistics  of  imports  and  sources  of  supply  showr  that  in  bacon  and 
hams  the  United  Kingdom  leads  by  a  large  margin.  Butter,  both  fresh  and 
tinned,  is  supplied  by  Newr  Zealand,  and  cheese  by  the  Netherlands,  England, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France. 

CANADIAN   BACON  SHIPMENTS 

'  Shipments  of  Canadian  bacon  have  from  time  to  time  arrived  on  this 
market.  This  product  has  been  favourably  received,  and  commented  upon  as 
being  superior  in  flavour  and  quality  to  that  supplied  from  the  United  King- 
dom. In  this  type  of  meat  Canadian  packers  seem  to  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  supplying  a  product  suitable  for  this  market  as  the  cure  appears  to 
be  of  a  type  able  to  withstand  the  trying  climatic  conditions.  With  regard  to 
hams,  however,  Canadian  packers  do  not  seem  to  have  developed  the  proper 
cure  to  withstand  tropical  conditions,  although  some  of  them  export  to  certain 
of  the  West  Indies  colonies  a  product  which,  while  not  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  the  English  packers,  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason,  therefore,  why  they  should  not  be  able  to 
supply  this  market  on  the  same  basis,  unless  the  long  initial  journey  is  too 
great  a  handicap. 

As  far  as  the  cure  for  refrigerator  lines  is  concerned,  Canadian  shippers 
have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Indian 
market.  These  products  are  put  into  cold  storage  on  receipt  here,  and  taken 
out  from  time  to  time  as  required.  Of  course  this  type  of  cure  can  only  be 
sold  on  the  machine  in  cut  pieces,  and  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  salt- 
cured  ham  and  bacon  largely  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  salt- 
cured  commodity  is  more  in  demand  owing  to  its  keeping  qualities,  and  in  con- 
sequence is  more  suitable  for  household  purposes  with  both  the  city  and 
mofussil  customer.  It  is  the  salt-cured  product  which  the  Canadian  shippers 
have  yet  to  perfect  for  this  market. 

Limited  quantities  of  hams  are  cured  locally.  These  are  of  a  very  heavy 
cure;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  favoured  English  hams  are  of  a  medium- 
to-light  cure.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  latter  are  able  to  withstand 
climatic  conditions  is  the  method  of  packing  employed.  The  most  popular 
brand  on  this  market  is  first  wrapped  in  white  muslin  or  cheese  cloth  to  protect 
the  meat  from  the  gelatine  casing  in  which  the  ham  is  enclosed  to  keep  out 
moisture  and  air.  The  casing  is  then  wrapped  in  another  protective  wrapper, 
usually  of  some  transparent  material  like  glassine  or  cellophane.  These  hams 
may  be  kept  unwrapped  in  a  shop  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  common  to  this 
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country  (85°  to  110°  F.)  from  four  to  six  weeks  without  showing  any  signs  of 
deterioration. 

Uncooked  or  smoked  ham  is  covered  similarly  with  a  cloth  wrapping,  but 
between  this  wrapper  and  the  outer  cover  of  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  there  is  a 
filling  of  oat  husks  and  salt  to  absorb  moisture.  Like  the  cooked  ham,  the 
uncooked  should  be  boneless,  as  merchants  prefer  hams  which  may  be  either 
sliced  by  machine  for  sale  in  small  quantities  or  sold  whole. 

The  outer  wrapper  of  the  ham— and  this  also  applies  to  bacon — should  be 
attractively  labelled.  In  invoicing,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
declaration  of  the  packing  contents.  If  packed  in  salt  and  husks  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  salt  is  for  packing  purposes  only  and  is  mixed  with  husks  or 
other  substances  to  render  it  of  no  commercial  value  as  salt. 

LACK  OF  COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  India  to  the  handling  of  these  products  is  the 
lack  of  cold  storage  facilities.  While  it  is  possible  to  ship  both  from  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  to  Indian  ports  by  cold  storage  steamers,  the  facilities  in 
this  respect  at  the  various  ports  in  this  country  are  inadequate,  if  not  entirely 
lacking.  The  port  authorities  in  India  do  not  provide  cold  storage  warehouses 
as  in  the  leading  Canadian  ports.  Any  cold  storages  available  are  those  pro- 
vided by  private  organizations  and  are  not  of  the  most  modern  type.  An  addi- 
tional disadvantage  is  the  absence  of  refrigerator  cars  on  the  Indian  railways, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible,  or  very  difficult  and  expensive,  to  ship  perish- 
able products  of  this  nature  to  inland  or  up-country  stations.  In  the  leading 
seaport  cities  such  as  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Karachi,  there  are  cold 
storage  warehouses,  and  the  more  important  merchants  have  their  private  so- 
called  cold  storages,  but  these  latter  are  really  nothing  more  than  large 
refrigerators,  inferior  even  to  the  commercial  type  commonly  found  in  Cana- 
dian retail  stores.  One  or  two  firms  have  introduced  refrigerator  display 
counters,  but  it  cannot  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  the  retail  merchants 
are  well  equipped  to  handle  perishable  products. 

PRICES 

The  distances  over  which  these  commodities  have  to  be  shipped  and  the 
limited  demand  necessarily  enhances  their  price.  Bacon  retails  at  approxi- 
mately 48  cents  a  pound,  uncooked  ham  at  about  the  same  price,  and  cooked 
ham  brings  as  high  as  95  cents  a  pound.  Bacon,  hams,  canned  meats,  and  fresh 
sausages  are  sold  through  the  leading  grocers,  all  of  whom  have  meat  depart- 
ments. They  place  their  orders  with  the  exporter's  agent  or  representative,  and 
import  on  their  own  account  as  supplies  are  required.  The  greatest  demand, 
particularly  for  hams,  is  at  the  Christmas  season. 

Cheese  is  imported  in  a  similar  manner  to  bacon  and  hams — that  is,  in 
cold  storage.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  types  there  is  a  demand  for  kraft 
and  other  processed  cheese,  and  for  foreign  cream  cheese  in  hermetically  sealed 
tins.  Butter  is  imported  in  cold  storage  in  1-pound  blocks,  50  pounds  to  the 
case,  also  in  tins.  Lard  and  dripping  is  shipped  in  tins  of  varying  capacity 
from  1  pound  up,  but  the  chief  demand  is  for  the  smaller  container  for  household 
use;  ghee,  which  is  much  cheaper,  is  almost  in  universal  use  in  India. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

The  duty  on  all  these  items  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  no  pure 
food  laws  or  restrictions  in  India  nor  are  any  certificates  of  inspection  required, 
though  it  would  be  advisable  to  furnish  these  with  shipments. 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  APPLE  POMACE 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  30,  1931. — Sales  of  Canadian  apple  pomace  to  Germany 
were  effected  some  years  ago  by  exporters  in  New  York.  Recently  no  shipments 
have  taken  place  to  this  market  from  North  America,  since  the  leading  German 
makers  of  pectin,  the  Pomosin-Werke,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  have  been  able  to 
purchase  from  French  sources  all  the  pomace  required  in  addition  to  that 
available  in  Germany.  Formerly  the  North  American  pomace  was  preferred  as 
the  French  product  was  too  dark  in  colour.  Now  it  is  stated  that  pomace  of 
lighter  colour  can  be  obtained  in  France,  and  the  German  manufacturers  have 
learned  how  to  make  a  satisfactory  quality  of  pectin,  from  the  French  pomace. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  French  pomace  is  its  cheap  price,  since  it  can  be 
delivered  to  the  German  users  in  bulk  in  railway  cars.  The  North  American 
pomace  must  be  packed  in  sacks,  and  this  together  with  the  handling  charges 
at  both  ends  so  add  to  the  price  that  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  French 
pomace.  At  present  North  American  pomace  is  quoted  at  $3.50  per-  100  kg. 
(220  pounds)  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  but  this  price  is  understood  to  leave  little  profit 
for  the  shippers.  French  pomace,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  quoted  at  35  French 
francs  ($1.37  at  par)  per  100  kg.,  free  German  border  in  railway  cars.  In  spite 
of  this  difference  in  price,  occasions  may  arise  when  Canadian  pomace  can  be 
sold  to  German  pectin' makers  for  special  purposes,  and  the  Hamburg  brokers 
specializing  in  this  product  also  have  connections  with  pectin  manufacturers 
in  other  countries.  They  would  be  interested  therefore  in  receiving  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  pomace  a  large  sample  of  about  10  pounds  and  their  lowest 
quotations  c.i.f.,  both  continental  and  British  ports.  (See  trade  inquiry  No. 
2151,  published  on  page  875  of  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.) 


CROP  REPORTS  FOR  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  AND 

FINLAND 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

NORWAY 

Oslo,  October  28,  1931. — The  September  report  of  the  Norwegian  Director 
of  Agriculture  states  that  during  the  month  the  weather  has  been  exceptionally 
warm  and  dry.  Occasional  night  frosts  in  certain  districts  have  caused  some 
damage  to  the  potato  tops  and  garden  products.  Weather  conditions  on  the 
whole  were  favourable,  and  as  a  result  the  ripening  of  most  agricultural  pro- 
ducts was  advanced  and  the  harvesting  of  grain  and  potatoes  was  practically 
completed  at  the  end  of  September. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  the  hay  crop  was  large,  the  quality  was 
inferior  in  many  districts.  The  grain  crop,  however,  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
totalling  only  83  per  cent  of  an  average  year,  and  the  quality  varied  consider- 
ably. The  barley  crop  was  of  a  fairly  good  quality,  while  oats,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  spring  wheat,  ripened  unevenly  and  suffered  some  damage  on  account  of 
the  night  frosts. 

The  potato  yield  is  slightly  below  the  average  as  regards  quantity,  but  the 
quality  is  exceptionally  good,  the  potatoes  being  practically  free  from  disease 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  root  crops  have  on  the  whole  been  poor,  while 
the  seed  crops,  particularly  timothy,  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The  con- 
dition of  the  pasture  lands  is  below  the  average  as  a  result  of  the  dry  weather. 

The  fruits  crops  have  been  exceptionally  poor,  the  apple  crop  being  far 
below  the  average  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 
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SWEDEN 

According  to  the  crop  report  issued  on  September  30  by  the  Swedish  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  low  temperature  which  characterized  the  summer 
continued  in  September,  being  considerably  below  normal  throughout  the 
country.  Night  frosts  frequently  occurred,  and  the  rainfall  was  rather  unevenly 
distributed  in  the  various  districts. 

The  harvesting  of  the  autumn-sown  grain  was  considerably  retarded,  and 
the  size  of  the  crops  must  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  rather  unsatisfactory, 
the  wheat  crop  being  reduced  to  30  per  cent  below  the  average  as  a  result  of 
damage  caused  by  insects.  The  autumn  rye  wintered  under  rather  unfavour- 
able conditions  and  consequently  shows  a  very  poor  yield.  The  average  crop 
for  the  whole  country  is  therefore  considerably  below  medium  both  in  the  case 
of  autumn-sown  wheat  and  of  autumn-sown  rye. 

The  late  development  and  ripening  of  the  spring-sown  grain  were  further 
retarded  by  the  cold  weather  experienced  in  September.  Considerable  damage 
was  caused  by  frost,  the  grain  having  to  be  harvested  in  many  districts  before 
it  was  ripe,  as  a  result  of  which  the  yields  were  poor  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  crops  may  be  considered  as  medium 
throughout  the  country  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  mixed  grain. 

In  several  districts  the  potatoes  have  been  infected  with  dry-rot,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  poor  crop,  but  other  districts  report  that  the  crops  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.  Root  crops  are  disappointing  as  a  result  of  the  cold  weather, 
growth  having  been  considerably  retarded.  The  average  crops  for  the  whole 
country  are  reported  as  being  slightly  below  medium  for  both  potatoes  and  root 
crops. 

There  was  an  abundant  crop  of  hay,  and  the  newly  sown  grazing  fields 
appear  to  be  developing  satisfactorily.  The  hay  crops  from  cultivated  fields 
average  above  medium,  and  from  natural  fields  medium. 

DENMARK 

The  latest  Danish  crop  report  of  the  year  was  issued  on  September  15  by 
the  Danish  Department  of  Statistics.  This  report  states  that  the  grain  har- 
vested in  August  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  remaining  crops  harvested  later  were 
considerably  damaged  by  the  wet  and  cold  weather  which  was  experienced  in 
September.  On  the  whole,  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  are  classified  as  being 
below  medium,  while  the  oats  are  considerably  more  satisfactory. 

The  potato  yield  has  been  very  much  reduced  on  account  of  the  unfavour- 
able weather  conditions  during  September,  and  this  also  applies  to  the  root 
crops  throughout  the  country. 

The  hay  crops  were  considered  very  promising  in  August,  but  the  cold 
weather  occurring  in  September  resulted  in  an  average  crop  in  most  districts. 

FINLAND 

According  to  the  September  report  of  the  Finnish  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  temperature  during  the  latter  half  of  August  was  slightly  above  normal 
and  the  rainfall  was  evenly  distributed.  These  favourable  weather  conditions 
were  followed  by  night  frosts  and  heavy  rainfalls  during  September.  As  a 
result,  the  autumn-sown  wheat  deteriorated  considerably,  and  has  yielded  a 
crop  only  slightly  above  medium,  the  same  being  the  case  with  autumn-sown 
rye,  which  was  reported  as  being  extremely  promising  before  the  cold  weather 
set  in.  The  spring-sown  grain  has  suffered  somewhat  on  account  of  the  damp 
weather,  the  oats  yielding  a  crop  reported  as  being  between  medium  and  good. 

Dry-rot  has  damaged  the  quality  of  the  potatoes,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  excessive  rainfall  has  caused  the  average  crop  to  drop  from  good,  as  reported 
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in  August,  to  slightly  above  medium.  The  root  crops  are  characterized  as  below 
medium,  development  having  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  warm  weather 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  pasture  hay  yielded  a  medium  crop,  and  the  meadow  hay  a  crop  below 
medium,  while  the  grazing  fields  were  considered  to  be  medium  throughout  the 
country. 

BOX  SHOOKS  MARKET  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  22,  1931. — The  imports  of  box  shooks  into  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  during  1930  were  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $1,142,788,  with  Japan  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  There  is  without 
question  a  large  market,  and  a  larger  potential  market,  for  box  shooks  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya.  Canadian  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  successful  in  securing  any  of  this  business  due  to  the  lower 
prices  quoted  by  other  sources  of  supply. 


IMPORTS 


The  imports  of  box  shooks  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  1929,  1930, 
and  1931,  with  chief  supplying  countries,  are  as  follows:— 


Holland  

British  Malaya   . . 
Penang  and  Singapore 

Japan  

Other  countries   .  .    .  . 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Number 

Value  in 

Canadian  Dollars 

10,028 

2,581 

1,794 

501 

93,172 

23.252 

193.707 

90,i89 

33,77.6 

42,276 

20*829 

9.163 

661,100 

746,570 

348,862 

342,998 

267,857 

93,102 

5,634 

59,070 

37,495 

528 

5,722 

3,495 

963,641 

898,410 

420,127 

410,848 

300,909 

105,760 

Japan  contributed  83  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1929,  89  per  cent  in  1930, 
and  so  far  this  year  88  per  cent.  The  supplies  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  negligible.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  supplies  for  Java  were  discharged  at  the  ports  of  Soerabaia 
and  Cheribon,  in  which  cities  are  located  the  two  factories  of  the  British 
American  Tobacco  Company.  In  the  Outer  Islands,  the  port  of  Balik  Papan 
in  Dutch  Borneo  imported  in  1929  box  shooks  to  the  value  of  $157,000.  This 
port  is  one  of  the  producing  centres  of  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij 
(subsidiary  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company). 

The  imports  of  box  shooks  into  British  Malaya  are  listed  under  "  other 
sorts  of  woodenware  "  in  the  import  statistics,  but  it  is  known  that  these  figures 
consist  almost  entirely  of  box  shooks.  This  heading  does  not  include  rubber 
chests  or  other  triplex  cases,  as  these  have  a  separate  classification.  Imports 
under  the  heading  "  other  sorts  of  woodenware  "  into  British  Malaya,  with 
chief  supplying  countries,  are  as  follows: — 

1929  1930  1931 

Value  in  Canadian  Dollars 

United  Kingdom   47,192         43,302  20,889 

British  possessions  and  protectorates   106.339         46.569  10,273 

Continent  of  Europe   37.510         17,376  3.297 

United  States   116.202         83,527  36,542 

Japan   251.627       602,541  33.071 

Other  countries   53.266         48.564  21,948 


Total   612,136       841,879  126,020 

In  Singapore  the  British  American  Tobacco  Company  have  a  large  factory 
which  accounts  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  imports  into  that  territory.  The 
Shell  Oil  Company  is  the  other  chief  user.  The  oil  companies  use  shooks  to 
encase  their  tins  of  oil  which  are  shipped  to  surrounding  countries. 
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Singapore  is  also  a  great  transhipment  centre,  and  during  1929  and  1930 
approximately  $328,000  and  $198,000  respectively  of  box  shooks  were  re- 
exported from  British  Malaya.  These  exports  were  chiefly  to  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  for  the  use  of  the  two  oil  companies  mentioned  below. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  ship  to  Sumatra  and  certain  parts  of  Borneo  from 
Singapore  than  it  is  from  Batavia,  Java. 

The  imports  of  box  shooks  into  the  Middle  East  market  are  therefore 
almost  entirely  for  the  account  of  three  companies — the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Shell  Oil  group,  and  the  British  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. The  imports  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  other  two. 

The  specifications  of  the  box  shooks  used  by  the  Shell  Oil  companies  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  chief  specifications  of  the  British  American  Tobacco  Company  are 
for  two  types  of  cases,  a  large  and  a  small  case. 

Specifications  for  the  large  case: — 

Two  tops  and  bottoms   64  cm.  x  118  cm. 

Two  sides   43  cm.  x  118  cm. 

Two  ends   61  cm.  x    43  cm. 

Four  short  battens   43  cm.  x     6  cm. 

Four  long  battens    48  cm.  x     6  cm. 

All  wood  is  |  inch  thick. 

Specifications  for  the  small  case: — 

Two  tops  and  bottoms    63  cm.  x  44J  cm. 


All  boards  are  10  mm.  thick,  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  are  in  two  halves 
tongued  and  grooved. 

Purchases  for  the  British  American  Tobacco  Company  are  made  by  their 
head  office  in  Samarang,  Java.  It  is  usual  for  them  to  make  a  contract  in 
November  or  December  of  each  year  for  the  following  year's  supply. 

In  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  (S.S.)  Limited,  or  the 
Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij,  with  district  head  offices  in  Singapore  and 
Batavia  respectively,  both  of  which  are  subsidiaries  of  the  Shell  Oil  group,  pur- 
chasing is  done  through  their  head  office,  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  (S.S.) 
Limited,  Great  St.  Helen's  Court,  London,  E.C.  3.  All  quotations  should  be 
sent  to  the  London  office.  Usually  when  the  London  office  is  in  the  market  for 
box  shooks,  an  inquiry  is  broadcast  to  their  branch  offices  situated  in  those 
countries  where  a  known  source  of  supply  exists.  These  branch  offices  in  turn 
call  for  tenders,  and  when  these  are  all  in  one  of  the  branch  offices  is  authorized 
by  the  London  office  to  place  the  order.  If  London  has  found  a  cheaper  source 
of  supply  in  Japan,  the  order  is  placed  in  that  country.  Manufacturers  there- 
fore face  world  competition  in  quoting  for  this  business. 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  price  information.  The  Asiatic  Petroleum 
Company  state  that  this  varies  with  the  type  of  specification  and  prevailing 
market  conditions;  the  question  of  exchange  at  the  present  time  adds  further 
to  the  difficulty.  The  British  American  Tobacco  Company  are  equally  vague 
in  the  matter  of  price,  although  it  is  known  that  the  price  of  the  large  case 
c.i.f.  Java  or  Singapore  is  less  than  $130  per  100  cases. 


For  the  packing  of  canned  pineapple  considerable  quantities  of  box  shooks 
are  used.  Exports  for  1930  were  over  1,250,000  cases.  These  cases,  constructed  of 


Two  sides 
Two  ends 


63  cm.  x  2l|  cm. 
42 Jem.  x  21 J  cm. 


PRICES 


PINEAPPLE  CASES 
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local  woods,  are  roughly  made.  The  wood  is  tough  and  dark  brown  in  appearance, 
and  does  not  compare  favourably  with  the  Canadian  product.  They  are  cheap, 
however,  and  are  for  this  reason  preferred  to  the  imported  shook.  One  objection 
fco  the  import  oil  box  shook  is  that  the  wood  is  sawn  so  thin  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  the  case  nailed  and  renailed  several  times  as  is  sometimes  necessary 
in  the  pineapple  business  in  British  Malaya.  The  dimensions  of  the  standard 
case  designed  to  hold  48  l^-pound  tins  are:  length,  20^  inches;  breadth,  14 
inches;  height,  8J  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  wood  is  half  an  inch  for  tops, 
bottoms,  and  sides,  and  five-eighth  inch  for  both  ends. 

The  local  product  is  quoted  to  pineapple  factories  at  14  cents  (Canadian) 
per  case,  including  iron  hoops  and  nails.  In  addition  to  this  the  local  saw-mills 
are  usually  in  a  position  to  give  credits  to  the  pineapple  packers  ranging  any- 
where from  two  to  four  months. 

TARIFF 

The  tariff  on  box  shooks  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  6  per  cent 
plr.s  one-quarter  per  cent  statistical  duty  and  10  per  cent  surtax.  Singapore 
in  British  Malaya  is  a  free  port. 

PLYWOOD  CASES 

There  is  a  big  demand  in  British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
for  plywood  chests  for  the  shipping  of  rubber,  tea,  and  other  estate  produce. 
Western  Canadian  suppliers  are  definitely  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
plywood  chests  coming  in  from  Europe  and  Japan.  Manufacturers  interested 
in  triplex  chests  are  referred  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1280 
(August  11,  1928)  for  a  full  report  on  this  subject. 

More  recent  prices  on  triplex  chests  are  45  cents  per  chest  c.i.f.  Batavia 
for  the  size  (in  inches)  19  by  19  by  24,  and  38  cents  per  chest  c.i.f.  Batavia  for 
size  16  by  16  by  20,  including  fittings  such  as  the  metal  strip,  nails  and  rivets, 
sacred  animal.  Pork  is  likewise  forbidden  to  the  Mohammedan,  but  not  for  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  but  they  nevertheless  indicate  the  low  range. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OSAKA 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  October  28,  1931. — The  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  was  valued  at 
$171,609,224  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  as  against  $209,185,058  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Both  exports  and  imports  have  shown 
decreases.  Exports  amounted  to  $89,020,371,  a  decrease  of  $27,840,071;  and 
imports  to  $82,588,852,  a  decrease  of  $9,735,764.  During  the  last  three  months, 
however,  exports  have  been  practically  the  same  as  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  though  they  began  to  fall  off  in  September.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  about  20  per  cent  during  the  last  three  months,  in  comparison  with 
last  year's  figures.  The  total  tonnage  of  merchandise,  both  imports  and  exports, 
through  the  port  of  Osaka  has  shown  a  slight  increase,  from  2,853,212  tons  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1930  to  3,053,049  tons  for  the  period  under  review. 
Thus  though  prices  and  values  were  still  low,  the  volume  of  trade  during  the 
last  three  months  appeared  to  be  on  the  upturn.  The  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
in  China  due  to  the  troubles  in  Manchuria,  however,  have  already  affected  the 
export  trade  of  the  port. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

Exports  Imports 

1931          1930  1931  1930 
Figures  in  $1,000 

Foodstuffs                                                     2,997         1.697  4.638  5.765 

Raw  materials                                              1,266         1.300  50,046  53.628 

Semi-manufactured  goods                             10,398       16,812  19.457  20.627 

Manufactured  goods                                     70,492       92,194  7,384  10,729 
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During  the  period  under  review  the  leading  exports,  with,  comparative 
figures  for  1930  placed  within  brackets,  were:  flour,  $24,955  ($25,314);  com- 
estibles in  tin  or  bottle,  $255,501  ($479,288) ;  cotton  yarn,  $2,116,446  ($4,555,- 
647)  ;  copper  ingots  and  slabs,  $411,698  ($4,281,946)  ;  cotton  manufactures, 
$46,909,033  ($63,477,022);  and  paper  products,  $2,294,496  ($2,398,539). 

Imports  into  the  port  of  Osaka  for  the  period  under  review,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  1930,  were:  beef,  fresh,  $1,178,697  ($1,222,460) ;  condensed  milk, 
$364,705  ($490,573);  hides  and  skins,  $1,155,712  ($1,235,262);  raw  cotton, 
$24,245,047  ($26,640,521):  wool,  $4,552,268  ($2,094,170);  lumber  and  logs, 
$6,361,041  ($7,523,954) ;  'aluminium  ingots,  slabs  and  grains,  $523,469  ($3,- 
301,751) ;  lead  ingots  and  slabs,  $1,434,962  ($2,289,906) ;  zinc  ingots,  slabs  and 
grains,  $806,486  ($1,535,477);  packing  paper,  $258,793  ($258,737);  auto- 
mobiles and  parts,  $1,811,156  ($1,852,997);  and  films  for  photography,  $3,550 
($49,676). 

Imports  from  North  American  countries  were  valued  at  $28,760,136  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1931  as  against  $37,059,959  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $26,012,589, 
a  decrease  of  $7,106,284.  Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $2,747,546,  a 
decrease  of  $1,193,539. 


ROOFING  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  27,  1931. — The  market  for  roofing  in  Brazil  is  very 
limited.  Brazilian  statistics  do  not  specify  imports  of  roofing,  but  data  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  confirm  this  statement. 

Total  exports  of  asphalt  and  other  roofing  materials  from  the  United  States 
to  Brazil  during  1928  were  as  follows: — 

Squares  Dollars 

Asphalt  roofing   12,135  15,983 

Asbestos  roofing   3,703  10,302 

Other  roofings   798  1,453 

It  should  be  noted  that  1928  was  a  normal  business  year  in  Brazil,  during 
which  exchange  was  stabilized.  As  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  are  collected  in 
gold,  the  present  depreciation  of  the  milreis  increases  duties,  thus  seriously 
affecting  imports.  Duties  in  milreis  on  asphalt  and  other  roofings  are  about 
80  per  cent  higher  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  than  during  the  stabilization 
regime  when  the  milreis  was  at  12  cents. 

In  the  more  important  cities  Brazilian-made  tiles  of  clay  are  the  principal 
kind  of  roofing  material  used  for  medium-  and  better-class  homes.  The  very 
poor  classes  of  the  great  cities  roof  their  huts  with  galvanized  iron  sheets  or 
with  thatch.  In  the  small  interior  towns  and  in  the  countryside  a  kind  of 
thatch,  called  "  sape,"  is  used  for  house  roofing.  "  Sape  "  is  produced  practi- 
cally everywhere  in  Brazil  from  a  common  plant  of  the  reed  type  which  grows 
plentifully  throughout  this  country. 

Almost  all  of  the  medium-class  homes  are  covered  with  locally  made  tiles 
of  various  types.  Of  the  better-class  residences,  about  90  per  cent  have  roofs 
covered  with  ordinary  clay  roofing  tiles,  known  here  as  French  tiles;  4  per  cent, 
roofs  with  glazed  tiles;  3  per  cent,  roofs  with  mastic  asphalt;  and  3  per  cent, 
roofs  with  composition  and  other  types.  Slate  roofs  are  occasionally  seen. 
Homes  of  the  poor  and  medium  classes  are  usually  constructed  with  steep  roofs, 
while  the  better-class  residences  are  built  about  10  per  cent  witli  flat  roofs  and 
90  per  cent  with  steep  roofs. 

Wooden  shingles  are  not  in  use  in  Brazil. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

Both  canal  (i.e.  semi-circular)  and  French  roofing  tiles  are  produced  cheaply 
all  over  Brazil  from  local  clay  deposits.  Glazed  roofing  tiles  are  almost  exclu- 
sively of  local  manufacture.  Galvanized  iron,  asphalt  and  composition  roofings 
are  prepared  from  imported  materials.  The  latest  statistics  available  for  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  show  that  there  were  forty-three  tile  factories  in  that  state 
with  an  invested  capital  of  about  $924,471  (Canadian),  whose  production  during 
1928  amounted  to  $892,610  (Canadian). 

Figures  for  the  last  census,  taken  in  1920,  show  that  at  that  time  there 
were  sixty  factories  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  manufacturing  canal-type,  French,  and 
glazed  tiles.  Probably  this  number  is  now  much  higher,  as  the  domestic  industry 
has  developed  considerably  since  that  time. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

One  of  the  most  important  firms  here  importing  roofing  material  state  that, 
as  regards  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  has  never  been  really  possible  for  imported 
roofings  to  compete  with  local  products,  except  in  the  few  cases  of  high-class 
residential  or  public  buildings  with  flat  roofs  or  terraces.  Even  in  such  cases 
severe  competition  was  encountered  from  the  local  tile  industry  and  from 
importers  of  so-called  waterproofing  cement  compounds.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  import  any  roofing  materials  owing  to  the  adverse 
rate  of  exchange,  except  for  particular  cases,  such  as  contracts  still  being 
executed.  In  normal  times  such  roofing  materials  as  were  imported  came  from 
the  following  sources:  asphalt  (for  making  mastic  asphalt  or  for  use  in  com- 
bination roofings),  Trinidad  (B.W.I.)  or  the  United  States;  roll  roofing  and 
asphalt  saturated  felt,  United  States;  glazed  tiles  (the  proportion  that  was 
imported),  England  and  Germany;  special  cements,  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States;  galvanized  iron,  England  and  the  United  States. 

DUTIES 

Present  duties  on  roofing  material  are,  in  Canadian  currency,  approximately 
as  follows  (present  rate  of  exchange  7  cents  Canadian  per  milreis) :  asphalt 
for  paving  purposes,  $4.20  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds) ;  asphalt  unclassified, 
$42.14  per  metric  ton;  roll  roofing,  2  cents  per  pound. 

From  December  8,  1931,  duties,  which  are  at  present  collected  60  per  cent 
in  gold  and  40  per  cent  in  paper,  will  be  collected  all  in  gold  at  an  exchange  rate 
of  54  cents  (American)  to  the  milreis,  with  abatements  of  20  per  cent  or  35  per 
cent. 

The  tariff  with  the  abatement  of  20  per  cent  will  constitute  the  general 
tariff  of  Brazil.  The  tariff  with  the  abatement  of  35  per  cent,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  minimum  tariff,  will  be  applied  to  the  products  of  countries  which 
will  guarantee  by  commercial  treaty  its  effective  minimum  tariff  to  Brazilian 
products.  The  new  minimum  tariff  rates  are  approximately  the  same  as  the 
present  duties,  while  the  general  tariff  is  about  one-quarter  higher. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Roll  roofings  imported  by  the  oil  companies  in  normal  times  were  sold  by 
them  either  direct  to  wholesalers,  retailers,  or  contractors.  Competition  is  so 
keen  in  the  asphalt  business  that  oil  companies  sell  asphalt  direct  to  contractors 
in  quantities  as  low  as  one  barrel.  Certain  other  proprietary  brands  of  roll 
roofing  and  asphalt  were  imported  direct  by  the  roofing  contractors,  who  were 
also  the  distributors. 
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ASPHALT  AND  TAR  ROOFING 

As  already  stated  above,  the  use  of  asphalt  roofing  is  very  limited;  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  high-class  residences  have  asphalt  roofs.  In  this  case  the 
asphalt  is  used  for  waterproofing  flat  roofs  and  terraces  in  a  compound  of  three 
asphalt  layers  and  two  layers  of  asphalt  saturated  felt.  Occasionally  building 
board  is  used  in  this  way  on  commercial  buildings.  This  system  is  reported  to 
withstand  the  Brazilian  climate  for  fifteen  years. 

Tar  for  all  practical  purposes  is  not  used  in  commercial  quantities.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  locally  prepared  tar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  imported  tar  com- 
pounds, are  used,  but  the  quantities  are  negligible. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

In  view  of  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  Brazil,  roofing  products 
must  not  run  or  soften  at  temperatures  of  122  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
hours  at  a  stretch  during  seven  months  in  the  year,  nor  must  they  lose  their 
volatile  constituents  and  -become  brittle  under  the  cumulative  effect  of  pro- 
longed heat. 

LONDON   (ENGLAND)   DAIRY  SHOW 

Mr.  A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
that  the  fifty-third  Annual  Dairy  Show  was  successfully  carried  through  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  from  October  20  to  23,  1931,  with 
an  attendance  of  50,000. 

The  Canadian  Section  occupied  an  island  site  in  the  main  hall.  The  main 
display,  located  in  the  centre  of  the  section,  consisted  of  the  following:  Cana- 
dian cheddar  cheese,  butter,  chickens,  ham,  bacon,  and  eggs.  Samples  of  Cana- 
dian honey  and  maple  products  to  the  number  of  1,182  were  sold. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE    MARKS  ACT:   RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1427  (June  6,  1931)  it  was 
announced  that  an  inquiry  was  being  held  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act 
in  respect  to  the  marking  of  imported  rubber  footwear.  The  Standing  Com- 
mittee have  now  made  their  report,  and  their  decision  is  in  favour  of  an  importa- 
tion order  as  well  as  a  sale  order.   Their  recommendations  are: — 

(1)  The  following  descriptions  of  imported  goods  shall  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on 
importation  and  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale,  both  wholesale  and  by  retail:  Boots,  shoes, 
and  slippers  of  all  kinds  made  of  rubber  or  with  rubber  soles,  including  overshoes  with  or 
without  heels,  and  including  footholds,  but  not  including  canvas  rubber-soled  footwear  where 
the  soles  are  stitched  to  the  uppers. 

(2)  The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  applied  to  each  boot,  shoe,  or  slipper,  overshoe  or 
foothold,  by  means  of  conspicuous  letters  in  relief  impressed  prior  to  vulcanization  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(i)  All  classes  of  goods  except  rubber  boots.  .  On  the  shank  or  heel  or  on  a  rubber  label 

cemented  before  vulcanization  to  the  shank. 

(ii)  Rubber  boots  (a)  On  the  shank  or  heel,  or  near  the  top  of 

the  hoot  on  the  outside;  or 
(b)  On  a  rubber  label  cemented  before  vulcani- 
zation to  the  shank  or  near  the  top  of 
the  boot  on  the  outside. 

(3)  Nothing  in  these  recommendations  applies  to  any  boot,  shoe,  or  slipper  where  the 
rubber  sole  is  not  vulcanized  to  the  upper. 

The  committee  further  recommend  that  the  proposed  order  shall  come  into 
force  three  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made  or  on  May  1,  1932,  which- 
ever is  the  later  date,  and  that  goods  imported  before  the  date  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  order  may  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  up  to  December  31,  1932, 
without  being  required  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Abnormal  Importation  Duties  in  United  Kingdom 

On  November  20  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  passed  the 
"Abnormal  Importations  (Customs  Duties)  Act,  1931,''  under  which  duties  may 
be  imposed  by  Order  in  Council  on  articles  in  Class  III  of  the  Import  and  Export 
List  (Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured)  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  are  being  imported  in  abnormal  quantities.  Such  duties  may 
be  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  shall  be  additional 
to  any  other  customs  duties  chargeable  on  the  articles.  Any  order  imposing 
duties  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  approval  within  twenty- 
eight  days.   This  Act  is  to  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Products  of  the  British  Empire  are  not  chargeable  with  duty  under  this  Act. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  cabled,  under 
date  of  November  21,  that,  effective  November  25,  duties  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  would  be  imposed  under  this  Act  on  the  following  goods,  viz: — 

Pottery,  sanitary  ware,  glazed  tiles,  domestic  glassware,  metal  furniture,  cutlery,  hand 
tools,  electric  vacuum  cleaners,  wireless  sets  and  parts  (except  valves,  permanent  magnets 
or  batteries),  typewriters,  woollen  manufactures,  hose  of  silk  and  artificial  silk,  handkerchiefs 
of  linen,  linen  tissues,  overcoats  and  mantles,  men's  suits,  gloves  other  than  rubber,  packing 
and  wrapping  paper,  cycle  tires  and  tubes,  rubber  heels  and  soles,  linoleum,  perfumery, 
cosmetics,  toilet  requisites. 

Irish  Free  State  Emergency  Budget 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  November  6,  1931,  that,  due  to  a  serious  shrinkage  in  income  and  an 
increase  in  national  expenditure  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  an  emergency  budget 
presented  to-day  in  the  Irish  Free  State  Parliament: 

(1)  Increases  the  standard  rate  of  income  tax  from  3s.  in  the  pound  to 
3s.  6d.,  to  be  effective  on  this  year's  taxation;  and 

(2)  Increases  the  existing  customs  duties  on  light  hydrocarbon  oils  (includ- 
ing gasolene)  from  4d.  to  8d.  (16  cents)  per  gallon. 

Both  resolutions  come  into  operation  at  once. 

Irish  Free  State  Anti-dumping  Measure 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under  date 
November  6,  1931,  that  a  bill  known  as  the  Customs  Duties  (Provisional 
Imposition)  Bill,  1931,  was  introduced  in  the  Irish  Free  State  Dail  on  November 
5,  1931,  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Oireachtas  the  same  day. 

The  new  legislation  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council  full  powers 
to  alter  existing  customs  duties  or  impose  new  duties  without  reference  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  measure  to  counteract  any  attempt  at  the  dumping  into  this  market  of 
goods  similar  to  those  at  present  being  produced  here. 

Whenever  the  Executive  Council  are  satisfied  that,  as  the  result  of  any 
financial  or  other  event  in  other  countries,  there  appears  to  be  a  likelihood  of 
dumping  or  abnormal  importation  of  goods  into  the  Irish  Free  State  market, 
it  may  immediately  impose  new  customs  duties  or  increase  existing  duties.  The 
Executive  therefore  have  very  wide  powers  which  may  be  invoked  at  any  time 
during  the  next  nine  months,  when  the  Act  ceases  to  operate.    Any  alterations 
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made  in  import  duties,  however,  must  be  ratified  by  the  Dail  within  the  next 
ten  days  on  which  the  Dail  sits  after  the  order  is  made. 

No  orders  under  the  Act  have  been  made  so  far,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  action  is  likely  to  be  taken,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  depends 
entirely  upon  "  financial  or  other  events  in  other  countries. "  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  new  legislation  is  a  direct  result  of  the  anticipated  imposition 
of  tariff  or  other  import  restrictions  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  might  cause 
the  diversion  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods  to  the  Irish  Free  State  which 
were  intended  for  the  British  market. 

German  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  wTrites 
under  date  November  6,  1931,  that  the  German  Government  have  issued  a 
device,  dated  October  29,  which  has  the  effect  of  extending  up  to  March  31, 
1932,  the  increased  duties  under  tariff  items  Nos.  106  and  108,  which  wrere  due 
lo  expire  on  October  31,  193L 

Tariff  item  No.  106  applies  to  live  hogs;  the  increased  duty  amounts  to 
R.M.40  per  100  kg.  live  weight  as  against  the  regular  duty  of  R.M.27.  Tariff 
item  No.  108  applies  to  meat  with  the  exception  of  bacon  and  edible  entrails  of 
animals,  except  poultry.  In  the  case  of  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  the  increased 
duty  is  R.M.55  per  100  kg.  instead  of  the  regular  duty  of  R.M.45.  In  the  case 
of  meat  simply  prepared,  the  increased  duty  is  R.M.80  per  100  kg.  instead  of 
the  regular  duty  of  R.M.60.  In  the  case  of  meat  prepared  for  fine  table  use, 
the  increased  duty  is  R.M.150  per  100  kg.  instead  of  the  regular  duty  of 
R.M.120. 

[Par  value  of  1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-238;   100  kilograms  (kg.)  =  220  pounds] 

Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Writing  under  date  November  12,  1931,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico 
City  advises  that  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Mexican  tariff  on  raw  wools. 
Details  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Supplementary  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  November  5,  1931,  that,  with  effect  from  November  9,  1931,  the  sup- 
plementary duties  on  Czechoslovakian  grain  and  flour  in  accordance  with  the 
lav/  of  June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows: — 

Supplementary  Customs 
Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovakian  Crowns 
per  100  Kg.  (220  Lbs.) 


Wheat  and  spelt   25  30 

Rye   18  38 

Barley   36  34 

Oats   29  36 

Flour  and  milled  products   55  70 


The  supplementary  duties  on  wheat  and  spelt  and  barley  have  not  been 
changed  by  the  new  decree.  The  supplementary  duty  on  rye  represents  a 
decrease  from  the  former  rate  of  19  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.;  that 
on  oats  represents  an  increase  from  the  former  rate  of  18  Czechoslovakian 
crowns  per  100  kg.;  and  that  on  flour  represents  an  increase  from  the  former 
rate  of  53  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg. 

[1  Czechoslovakian  crown  =  $0-0296] 
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Increase  in  Uruguayan  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  advises 
that,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  national  currency,  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment passed  a  law  on  October  10,  1931,  whereby  25  per  cent  of  the  customs 
duties  and  other  charges  have  to  be  paid  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  national 
currency  at  the  rate  fixed  on  the  first  clay  of  each  month  by  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic.  This  applies  to  all  importations,  with  the  exception  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity  such  as  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  Paraguayan  tea,  salt,  edible  oils, 
kerosene  and  petrol,  raw  materials  and  products  for  use  in  national  industry. 

The  first  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  is  2-68  pesos  of  national 
currency  to  1  peso  of  gold  coin,  so  that  the  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duties 
in  this  manner  is  equivalent  during  the  month  of  October  to  an  increase  of  42 
per  cent  in  the  actual  duties. 

French  Meat  Import  Regulations 

HERCULE  BAKRE,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Paris,  October  30,  1931. — While  the  regulations  governing  the  importation  of 
meats  into  France  have  not  changed  since  1914,  the  attention  of  exporters  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  these  regulations  are  being  strictly  enforced  and  are  of 
much  importance  to  any  firms  contemplating  export  of  meat  products  to  France. 
The  regulations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Beef  and  Veal. — Beef  and  veal  may  be  imported  either  chilled  or  frozen 
provided  the  entire  animal  is  shipped  either  wholly  or  in  halves  or  quarters.  It 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  ship  beef  fronts  or  beef  hinds  without  the  rest  of  the 
animal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mark  the  different  parts  so  that  the  animal  can 
be  reconstituted,  but  care  must  be  taken  so  that  the  different  parts  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  animal  and  that  there  is  the  same  number  of  the  different 
parts.   It  is  not  required  that  the  lungs  be  left  adhering  to  the  animal. 

The  only  parts  of  beef  which  can  be  imported  separately  are  fillets,  sirloin, 
tongues,  kidneys,  brains,  and  sweetbread.  Other  parts  such  as  liver,  heart,  etc., 
may  only  be  imported  provided  they  are  adhering  to  the  animal. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. — Mutton  and  lamb  may  be  imported  under  the  same 
conditions  as  for  above;  i.e.  provided  the  animals  are  complete.  The  only 
parts  which  may  be  imported  separately  are  kidneys  and  brains.  Any  other 
parts  such  as  liver,  heart,  etc.,  can  only  be  imported  if  they  are  adhering  to  the 
animal. 

Pork.— Pork  cannot  be  imported  from  Canada.  There  is,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  veterinary  service,  an  exception  in  the  case  of  pork  liver. 

The  important  points  to  remember  are  that  animals  must  be  complete  when 
shipped,  and  that  no  separate  parts  may  be  imported,  with  the  exception  of  the 
above  mentioned,  unless  they  are  adhering  to  the  animal.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  therefore  not  to  ship  any  boneless  meat. 

French  Import  Quota  on  Hams,  Cheese,  Condensed  and  Powdered  Milk 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that 
according  to  a  French  decree  of  November  19,  1931,  hams,  condensed  milk,  milk 
powder,  and  cheese  are  subject  to  import  quota  in  France  until  April,  1932. 
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ARGENTINE  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS:  NEW  LEAFLET 

A  leaflet  on  invoice  requirements  of  Argentina  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Interested  firms  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  leaflet  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  23 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  23,  1931.  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  16,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  23 

$3.2439 

$3.2014 

— 

.1407 

.  1564 

.1610 

8 

.1390 

.1547 

.1578 

2h 

.0072 

.0080 

.0082 

9£ 

.0329 

.0338 

6£ 

.2341 

.2251 

6 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0250 

.0228 

8 

.0392 

.0435 

.0445 

.2382 

.2636 

.2696 

8 

4.2191 

4.1638 

6 

.0130 

.0144 

.0147 

11 

.4020 

.4466 

.4574 

3 

.1749 

.1946 

.1995 

8 

Italy  

.0526 

.0573 

.0587 

7 

.0199 

.0204 

1h 
6 

.2336 

.2251 

.0389 

.0399 

7 

'.6606 

.0067 

.0069 

8 

.0961 

.0964 

6£ 

.2336 

.2209 

6 

.1930 

.2170 

.2209 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1125 

1.1400 

'Sh 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.3142 

.3135 

.0723 

.0741 

Chile  

.1217 

.1348 

.1382 

~6i 

.9733 

1.0791 

1.1058 

7 

.Peso  (Silver) 

.4503 

.4505 

6-7 

 Sol 

.3142 

.3220 

7 

.1780 

.1824 

.3867 

.3987 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.1118 

1.1392 

 Dollar 

.3064 

.2884 

.3650 

.3281 

.3334 

8 

.4985 

.5534 

.5657 

6.57 

.4020 

.4483 

.4577 

 Tael 

.4032 

.3762 

Si  am  

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5228 

.5358 

 $ 

Barbados  

 !! 

.8844 

.8835 

4.2497 

4.2408 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

!<)392 

.0436 

.0445 

Guadeloupe  .  . 

.0392 

.0436 

.0445 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.3272 

4.2706 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrcoke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Oshawa,  Belleville,  Peter- 
borough, and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Trade  Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2147.  Representation  in  South  Wales. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  South  Wales  desires 
to  represent  Canadian  exporters  or  manufacturers  desiring  to  develop  a  trade  in  that  area. 
Would  prefer  to  handle  commodities  in  everyday  demand,  such  as  foodstuffs,  dry  goods, 
domestic  articles,  tools,  etc. 

2148.  Food  Products  for  Export  to  French  Colonies. — A  French  firm  in  Marseilles 
wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  food  products  suitable  for  export 
to  the  French  colonies. 

2149.  Butter,  Fresh  Meats,  Vegetables,  Fruits. — A  St.  Vincent  firm  desire  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

2150.  Cheese. — Cairo  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  with  view  to  exclu- 
sive representation  for  Ontario  or  Quebec  coloured  cheese.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  for 
direot  shipment  to  Egypt. 

2151.  Apple  Pomace. — A  broker  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  specializing  in  the  trade  in 
apple  waste  and  apple  pomace,  desires  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  apple, 
pomace  c.i.f.  continental  or  British  ports,  together  with  a  large  sample  of  about  10  pounds. 

2152.  Fruit  Pulp. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  brokers  desire  quotations  on  black  cur- 
rant, raspberry,  and  loganberry  pulp. 

2153.  Dried  Peas.— A  West  of  England  firm  of  importers  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  shippers  of  dried  peas  suitable  for  canning  in  this  country.  Samples  and  prices  of  three 
varieties  are  on  file  at  Department. 

2154.  Wheat  Flour. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  wheat 
flour  mill. 

2155.  Wheat  Flour.— A  firm  of  agents  in  Helsingfors  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
wheat  flour  mill. 

2156.  Manitoba-Pacific  Wheat. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Helsingfors  wish  to  establish  con- 
nection with  a  Montreal  export  house  of  Manitoba-Pacific  wheat. 

2157.  Grain  (Wheat  and  Rye).— A  firm  of  agents  in  Helsingfors  wish  to  enter  into  an 
agencv  arrangement  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  and  rye. 

2158.  Grains. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Helsingfors  wish  to  establish  connection  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  and  rye. 

2159.  Grains.— A  firm  of  agents  in  Helsingfors  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  whent,  rye,  and  barley. 

2160.  Oats.— A  firm  of  agents  in  Helsingfors  wish  to  establish  connection  with  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  oats. 

Miscellaneous 

2161.  Manufactured  Tobacco.— A  French  firm  desire  to  represent  in  France  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  tobacco. 
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2162  SEEDS  — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  seeds 
(lucerne  nay-grass,  red  and  white  clover,  timothy  grass,  garden  and  flower  seeds). 

2163  GpLAS&wabe.— A  London  company  who  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  lead 
crystal  glassware  of  all  kinds— i.e.  bowls,  jugs,  vases,  etc.— wish  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  securing  supplies  from  Canada  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers.  The  company  purchase  outright,  but  stipulate  for  exclusive  dis- 
tribution rights  throughout  the  British  Isles.  ,  , 

2164.  Advertising  Novelties. — A  Swedish  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  advertising  novelties  of  all  kinds.  ^  J 

2165  Toy  Balloons. — A  Birmingham  importing  house  asks  to  be  placed  m  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  toy  balloons.  They  desire  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations 
on  a  cheap  type.  ,  -         ,  .  .      TT  .,  ^  ... 

2166.  Elastics.— A  Bristol  manufacturers'  agent,  formerly  supplying  United  States  sus- 
pender  and  corse*1  elastics,  desires  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  (Samples  on 
lile  at  Department.)  v     ,       ..     .  - 

2167.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  firm  of  importers  m  Karlstad,  .Sweden,  wish  to  establish 
connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rubber  footwear. 

2*68.  Rubbeb-soled  Sporting  Shoes.— Swiss  commission  agent  wishes  to  receive  samples 
and  prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  Basle  or  Antwerp,  of  Canadian  rubber-soled  sporting  shoes. 

2169.  Patent  Leather. — Dutch  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  patent 
leather.    Samples  and  prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  should  be  submitted^ 

2170.  Patent  Side  Leather. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  and  importers  wish  to  estab- 
lish connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  patent  side  leather. 

2171.  Leatherboard. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  boxmakers  wish  to  receive  quotations 
on  leatherboard. 

2172.  Red  Cedar  Shingles. — Jamaican  commission  house  would  like  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  sawn  red  cedar  shingles.   Dimensions  (in  inches)  6  by  |  by  18. 

2173.  Plywood. — Samples,  plain  and  stained,  of  plywood  veneers,  and  samples  of  stains 
and  varnishes  required,  for  finishing,  desired  by  Trade  Commissioner,  Lima,  for  agents 
covering  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Prices  c.i.f.  net,  including  10  per 
cent  commission,  on  oak,  birch,  maple,  beech  and  ash  and  similar  veneers  for  furniture 
industry. 

2174.  Cooperage  Stock. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  cooperage  merchants  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  offers  from  shippers  of  second-hand  barrels. 

2175.  Nails,  Barbed  Wire,  etc. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  ironmongery  wholesalers 
wish  to  receive  Canadian  offers  on  nails,  barbed  wire,  mattress  wire,  and  wooden  handles. 

2176.  Sport  Fishing  Articles— A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  or  exporter  of  all  kinds  of  fishing  tackle  (rods,  reels,  flies,  swivels,  etc.). 

2177.  Pulp  Stones. — A  Helsingfors  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  pulp  stones  for  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

2178. ^  Papermakers'  Felts. — A  Helsingfors  firm  of  agents  wish  to  establish  contact  with 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  papermakers'  felts. 

2179.  Wire  Cloths. — A  Helsingfors  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  wire  cloths  for  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

2180.  Asbestos  Cloth. — A  firm  in  Java  desire  quotations  c.i.f.  main  port  and  samples 
of  asbestos  cloth.  A  sample  of  the  material  required  can  be  obtained  for  inspection  on 
application  to  the  Department 

2181.  Automobile  Accessories. — Agent  in  Switzerland  is  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  automobile  accessories. 

2182.  Automobile  Batteries.' — Swiss  agent  in  Zurich  wishes  to  receive  samples  and  prices, 
preferably  c.i.f.  Basle  or  Antwerp,  of  automobile  batteries. 

2183.  Scythe  Snaths. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  wish  to  receive  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  quotations  on  scythe  snaths  from  Canadian  firms. 

2184.  Automotive  Electrical  Supplies. — A  firm  of  importers  and  agents  in  Stockholm 
wish  to  establish  connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automotive  electrical  supplies 
and  service  parts. 

2185.  Printing  Machines  and  Supplies. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Stockholm,  dealing  in 
machinery  for  the  graphic  industry,  wish  to  establish  connection  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  printing  machines  and  supplies. 

2186.  Iron  and  Steel  Products  and  Zinc  Sheets. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  importers 
in  Hamburg.  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  S&pply 
zinc  sheets,  tubes,  wire  rods,  and  other  iron  and  steel  products. 

2187.  Sheet  Zinc. — A  Birmingham  house  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
producers  of  sheet  zinc,  for  whkh  they  are  in  the  market  for  regular  quantities  from  time  to 
time,  and  on  which  they  would  like  quotations. 

2188.  Slieet  Lead. — A  Midland  firm  of  importers  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  sheet  lead,  periodically  in  the  market. 

2189.  Grey  Acetate  of  Lime. — An  importer  in  Berlin,  Germany,  is  desirous  of  hearing 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  grey  acetate  of  lime. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  6  and  Jan.  1;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  12;  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  Dec.  17;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Nortonian,  Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21;  Nitonian,  Jan.  6 — all  Leyland  Line;  Baltic,  White 
Star  Line,  Dec.  6;  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  1  and  Jan.  9;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  19 — both  Furness 
Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  5  and  Jan.  9;  Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  19; 
Beaverdale,  Dec.  26;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  28; 
London  Corporation,  Jan.  11 — both  Furness  Line;  Minnetonka,  Dec.  6;  Minnewaska,  Dec. 
21 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Nortonian,  Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21;  Nitonian,  Jan.  6 — all  Leyland 
Line;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  29  and  Jan.  9;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  26 — both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Antwerp. — [Beaverhill,  Dec.  5;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  19;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  2 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Pennland,  Dec.  6;  Westernland,  Jan.  2 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;   Beaverdale,  Dec.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Dec.  4;  Gripsholm,  Dec.  10 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm.  Dec.  21 ;  Ragnhildsholm,  Jan.  18 — both 
Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  1,  15  and  29;  Sambro,  Far- 
quhar  Line,  Dec.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  1  and  Jan.  9;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  19 — both  Fur- 
ness Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  6  and  Jan.  10;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec. 
20;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  27 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Dec.  9;  Calabria,  Dec.  23 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Brosund,  Dec.  3;  a 
steamer,  Dec.  16  and  Jan.  13;  Fernebo,  Dec.  30 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. 
— Canadian  Skirmisher,  Dec.  12;   Canadian  Pathfinder,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Dec.  2  and  30;  Cavelier 
(does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Dec.  9  and  Jan.  6;  Lady  Somers,  Dec.  16  and  Jan.  13  ; 
Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Dec.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National, 
Dec.  26. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.— A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Dec.  10. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare.  Dec.  5  and  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  11;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Dec.  16;  Montcalm.,  Dec.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  8— 'all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London— Beaverhill,  Dec.  4  and  Jan.  8;  Beaverford,  Dec.  11;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  18; 
Beaverdale,  Dec.  25;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  10;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  24;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Jan.  7 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific.  Dec.  12. 

To  Avonmoufh,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — S'alacia,  Dec.  15;  Airthria,  Jan.  9 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Torr  Head.  Head  Line,  Dec.  24  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow— Letitia,  Dec.  11;  Sulairia,  Dec.  28;  Vardulia,  Jan.  9— all  Anchor-Don. i Id- 
son  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  4;  Beaverburn.  Dec.  18;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  1 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Evangcr,  Dec.  11;  Grey  County,  Dec.  24;  Brant  County,  Jan.  5— all  County 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam—  Evanger,  Dec.  11;  Crey  County,  Dec.  24;  Hada  County,  Jan.  8— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  It:   Beaverdale,  Dec.  25— both  Canadian  Pacific 
To  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line.  Jan.  5. 

To  Copenhagen. — Nevada,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  11  (cargo  accepted  for 
Baltic  ports). 
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To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Dec.  8;  Vallarsa.  Dec.  29 — both  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian 
Service. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Anda- 
lusian,  Nov.  30;  Kabinga  (also  calls  at  Rangoon  and  Calcutta),  Dec.  28 — both  American 
and  Indian  SS.  (cargoes  accepted  for  other  ports). 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados. St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Dec.  9  and 
Jan.  6;  Fernebo,  Dec.  23 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  16;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  23; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias,  Dec.  3;  San  Gil,  Dec.  17;  San  Bruno, 
Dec.  31— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.— Colborne,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  18;  a 
steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Dec.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Parthenia,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Dec.  16. 
To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Glasgow. — Corrientes,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Dec.  2. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg. — Viking  Star,  American  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  13. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Havre  and  Newcastle. — Saxon  Star,  Dec.  2; 
Tacoma  Star,  Dec.  27 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Harvest,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  30. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tyndareus,  Dec.  1;  Protesilaus,  Jan.  5 — both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (call  at  Hongkong  but  not  at  Shanghai) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co., 
Dec  29  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  -and  Otaru) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Dec.  5;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Dec.  19; 
Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu).  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle,  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  12  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu.  but  not  at  Shanghai) ;  Hive 
Maru,  Dec.  6;  Heian  Mam.,  Jan.  7 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (call  at  Osaka  but  not  at 
Manila) . 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  American 
Mail  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Dec.  4;  Niagara,  Jan.  6 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon  and,  Calcutta. — SuVerbeech, 
Silver-Java  Pacific,  Dec.  4. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Antwerp,  London  and,  Rotterdam,. — Mercier,  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige  (Llovd 
Royal)  S.A.,  Dec.  18. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Panama,  East  Asiatic  Line,  late  December  or  early 
January. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Dec.  12. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and.  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Dec.  6;  Dinteldyk, 
Dec.  20;  Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  4 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Benjamin  Franklin.  Dec.  12;  Laurits  Swenson, 
Dec.  30 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian. 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports) . 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Dec.  29;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  9 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Gulf  Pacific  Line.  Dec.  26. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ira,  Dec.  6;  West  Nilus,  Dec.  29;  West 
Notus,  Jan.  15 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  "Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adoiphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300,  Shanghai.    Office — Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Paul  Sykes.   Temporary  address — Yamato  Hotel,  Dairen. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Pans  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North 
Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  Bast,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian)  ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo.:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— (P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edilicio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — Chartered  Bank 
Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Mala}'  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

h\  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222.  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.  (Territory  covers 
Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territoiy — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territoiy  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:    Frederic   Hudd,   44   Whitehall  Street.    (Territoiy  includes  Bermuda.) 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  ABNORMAL  IMPORTATION  DUTIES 
Opportunities  for  Canadian  Exporters 

Under  the  Abnormal  Importation  (Customs  Duties)  Act,  1931,  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  November  20,  duties  up  to  100  per 
cent  ad  valorem  may  be  imposed  by  Order  in  Council  on  any  articles  comprised 
in  Class  III  of  the  Import  and  Export  List,  1931  (Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly 
Manufactured),  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  abnormal  quantities.  Any  such  order  must  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  be  approved  by  resolution  within  twenty-eight  days, 
otherwise  it  will  cease  to  be  effective.  Duties  imposed  on  any  article  under  this 
Act  are  in  addition  to  any  other,  duties  of  customs  chargeable  upon  such  article. 
Products  of  the  British  Empire  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  duty  under  this 
Act.   The  Act  is  to  continue  in  force  for  six  months 

The  first  order,  made  on  November  21,  effective  November  25,  placed  duties 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  following  articles:  pottery;  sanitary  ware; 
glazed  tiles;  domestic  glassware;  metal  furniture;  cutlery;  hand  tools;  elec- 
tric Vacuum  cleaners;  wireless  sets  and  parts  (except  valves,  permanent  mag- 
nets or  batteries);  typewriters;  woollen  manufactures;  hose  of  silk  and  arti- 
ficial silk;  handkerchiefs  of  linen;  linen  tissues;  overcoats  and  mantles;  men's 
suits;  gloves  other  than  rubber:  packing  and  wrapping  paper;  cycle  tires  and 
tubes;  rubber  heels  and  soles;  linoleum;  perfumery,  cosmetics,  toilet  requisites. 

(In  the  foregoing  list,  "metal  furniture  *  is  understood  to  mean  "furniture  made  wholly 
or  mainly  of  metal,  other  than  aseptic  hospital  furniture,  of  the  following  description: 
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tables,  desks  and  counters;  chairs,  stools,  seats;  bookcases,  bookshelves;  cabinets,  drawers 
and  cupboards;  shelving,  storage  bins  and  storage  racks;  office  letter  racks  and  letter  trays, 
lockers.") 

On  November  30  an  order  was  issued  imposing  duties  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
following  goods,  effective  December  4:  glass  bottles  and  jars,  other  than  scien- 
tific glassware  not  containing  merchandise;  battery  carbons;  yarn,  wholly  or 
partly  wool,  including  mohair,  alpaca,  cashmere;  coir  mats  and  matting;  house- 
hold linen,  including  table  linen,  bed  linen  and  towels  made  wholly  or  partly  of 
linen;  tissues  in  the  piece  made  wholly  or  partly  of  jute;  carpets,  carpeting  and 
fugs  made  wholly  or  partly  of  jute;  candles,  tapers;  sporting  guns?  sporting 
rifles,  sporting  carbines  and  parts  thereof;  air  guns,  air  rifles,  air  pistols  and 
parts;  domestic  spoons  and  forks  of  metal,  other  than  gold  or  silver  spoons  or 
forks. 

Duties  apply  as  well  to  parts  of  any  of  the  listed  articles. 

The  lists  given  above  are  based  on  cabled  information,  official  documents  not  having 
been  received  as  yet. 

While  it  is  presumed  that  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  interested  in 
any  items  in  the  above  lists  are  already  in  touch  with  their  agents  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  any  firms  not  already  represented  who  are  seeking  connections  in 
that  market  are  strongty  urged  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioners in  the  United  Kingdom,  forwarding  catalogues  and  samples,  and  best 
c.i.f.  prices,  etc.  In  this  connection  one  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
United  Kingdom  cables  that  in  the  case  of  several  British  firms  interest  has 
already  been  expressed  in  receiving  quotations  from  Canada  on  the  following 
products :  files,  saws,  hammers,  and  hatchets ;  silk  and  rayon  hosiery ;  cotton 
and  leather  workmen's  gloves;  rubber  heels  and  soles;  and  toilet  articles. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  (EASTERN  GROUP) 

Wm.  Frederick  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  20,  1931. — Conditions  in  this  scattered  territory 
for  the  most  part  remain  depressed,  but  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
optimism  in  evidence.  The  current  exchange  situation  has  disrupted  the  usual 
course  of  business,  and  substantial  orders  for  Canadian  and  American  goods 
have  been  cancelled  and  where  possible  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
chaotic  conditions  of  September  and  early  October,  when  the  rates  were  chang- 
ing daily,  have  now  become  more  normal,  and  the  merchants  have  adjusted 
their  affairs  accordingly.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Trinidad  dollar,  which  is 
based  on  the  pound  sterling,  is  quoted  at  a  discount  of  28  per  cent  in  United 
States  funds  and  15  per  cent  in  Canadian  funds,  and  at  a  small  premium  in 
sterling.   Similar  rates  of  exchange  are  current  throughout  this  territory. 

Many  of  the  smaller  merchants  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  drafts,  and  some  have  refused  to  accept  shipments  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  Canadian  and  United  States  funds.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  business 
community  have  come  through  this  crisis  very  well.  The  majority  of  the  mer- 
chants immediately  raised  the  price  of  American  goods  from  25  to  40  per  cent, 
and  the  price  of  Canadian  goods  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  in  this  way  have 
protected  themselves  on  future  orders.  This  increase  in  the  above-mentioned 
prices  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  United  Kingdom  goods  where  possible. 
At  present  large  quantities  of  English  flour  and  fish  are  coming  into  this  market 
in  direct  competition  with  long-established  Canadian  brands,  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  exchange  differential  in  favour  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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An  English  steamer,  with  many  years  in  the  West  Indies  service,  recently 
brought  out  the  largest  cargo  of  English  goods  ever  carried  by  a  ship  of  this 
line. 

Prices  in  local  funds  for  the  commodities  exported  from  these  colonies  to 
world  markets  have  all  increased,  but  unfortunately  this  increase  came  too  late 
to  be  of  any  value  to  the  1931  crops,  practically  all  of  which  have  been  mar- 
keted. The  next  few  months  will,  however,  witness  the  harvesting  of  much  of 
the  new  crops,  and  these  increased  prices  will  enhance  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  community. 

TRINIDAD 

The  Colony  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  most  important  individual  market 
in  this  territory,  though  a  victim  of  the  world-wide  depression,  has  fared  better 
than  most  countries  due  to  the  wide  diversification  of  exports  from  these  islands. 
Exports  of  cocoa,  which  for  the  most  part  is  grown  on  locally  owned  estates  and 
small  peasant  farms,  reached  a  new  high  level  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931, 
although  due  to  lower  prices  the  net  returns  will  be  smaller  than  in  the  boom 
years.  This  situation  is  also  true  as  regards  the  exports  of  petroleum  products, 
which  reached  a  new  high  figure  of  235,070,621  gallons  for  the  above-mentioned 
period.  Exports  of  sugar  and  molasses  also  exceeded  in  volume  the  exports  for 
the  same  period  of  any  of  the  last  ten  years,  though  falling  far  behind  many 
of  these  years  in  value. 

Prospects  for  the  immediate  future  are  very  hopeful.  Several  of  the  mer- 
chants report  a  most  successful  pre-season  sale  of  goods,  although  this  is  usually 
the  dullest  period  of  the  year  as  the  crops  are  all  harvested  and  seasonal  unem- 
ployment is  at  its  height.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  a 
second  order  for  Christmas  goods  due  to  the  unexpected  spurt  in  business  in 
November.  Early  next  month  the  sugar  estates  will  start  grinding,  and  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  will  immediately  increase.  The  cocoa  crop  is 
also  harvested  early  in  the  new  year,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  and 
increased  prices,  conditions  should  improve. 

The  colony  has  been  able  to  balance  its  budget  by  means  of  economy,  and 
accordingly  no  new  taxation  is  anticipated  for  1932.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  last  week  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  waterworks  scheme, 
which  will  entail  a  total  expenditure  of  some  £750,000  and  distribute  a  large 
sum  of  money  within  the  colony  in  wages. 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

British  Guiana,  which  depends  largely  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  has 
felt  the  full  effects  of  the  slump  in  the  world  price  of  this  commodity.  As  a 
result,  trade  has  been  restricted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  recently  necessary 
to  raise  the  customs  duties  on  several  imported  commodities  and  to  impose  a 
substantial  surtax  on  incomes  in  an  effort  tc  decrease  the  deficit  in  1931  and 
to  approach  a  balance  of  the  budget  in  1932.  Trade  has  been  dull  for  the  past 
few  months,  and  the  general  business  turnover  further  restricted  by  the  forced 
liquidation  of  one  of  the  large  Georgetown  firms. 

In  spite  of  present  conditions,  an  early  improvement  is  looked  for.  It  is 
the  general  belief  locally  that  the  international  sugar  convention,  known  as  the 
Chadbourne  Plan,  which  was  signed  at  Brussels  on  May  9,  under  which  the 
principal  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world  have  agreed  to  limit  produc- 
tion and  to  regulate  exports,  will  save  the  sugar  industry.  There  is  also  a  feel- 
ing that  the  National  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  adopt  a  system  of 
Empire  tariff  preferences  which  should  greatly  assist  these  colonics.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  increasing,  and  exports  of  diamonds  for  October  registered  a 
marked  advance  over  the  previous  month.  The  weather  has  been  favourable, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  sugar  and  rice  crops  will  be  better  this  year  than 
usual. 
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BARBADOS 

The  Island  of  Barbados  depends  almost  entirely  on  sugar,  and  the  colony 
lias  accordingly  been  affected  in  the  same  way  as  all  sugar-producing  countries. 
All  of  the  1931  crop  of  sugar  has  been  sold  and  shipped,  but  there  will  be  a 
carryover  of  approximately  15,000  puncheons  of  molasses  due  to  over-production 
and  a  falling-oft  in  Canadian  demand.  Prospects  for  1932  are  bright,  and  due 
to  extremely  favourable  weather  conditions  a  record  crop  of  sugar  estimated  at 
100,000  tons  is  expected.  If  a  favourable  price  is  obtained  for  this  crop,  con- 
ditions should  quickly  return  to  normal. 

WINDWARD  AND  LEEWARD  ISLANDS 

The  small  islands  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups  have  heretofore 
depended  on  staple  products  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  limes,  but  are 
now  going  into  the  production  of  vegetables,  oranges,  and  grapefruit  for  the 
Canadian  market.  This  development,  which  is  being  fostered  by  the  local 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  a  trained  director  of  marketing,  and  in  Canada 
by  the  recently  appointed  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  British  West  Indies 
I  Eastern  Group),  should  greatly  improve  conditions  throughout  this  territory. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  favourable,  and  the  hurricane  season  has  passed 
without  causing  any  serious  damage  to  the  crops,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
yield  is  to  be  expected.  Due  to  the  marketing  organization  referred  to  above, 
this  move  towards  a  wider  diversification  of  exportable  products  should  have  a 
very  good  effect  on  the  islands. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  conditions  throughout 
this  territory  at  the  close  of  1931  hold  more  promise  of  an  early  improvement 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  years.  Crops  generally  will  be  large  and  of 
good  quality.  World  stocks  of  cocoa  are  small,  and  prices  will  immediately 
react  to  any  general  upturn  in  business.  The  preference  granted  vegetables  and 
fruit  on  importation  into  Canada  from  this  territory  should  lead  to  a  substantial 
development  of  this  trade,  and  sugar  prices  are  higher  now  than  they  were  at 
this  time  last  year  and  show  signs  of  further  improvement. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  EXHIBITION  CRUISE  TO  THE  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES 

Wm.  Frederick  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  20,  1931.— These  colonies  are  showing  a  keen 
interest  in  the  proposed  cruise  of  the  ss.  New  Northland,  which  is  expected  to 
reach  this  territory  on  January  18,  1932.  Practically  without  exception,  the 
local  press  is  giving  the  Floating  Fair  wide  and  favourable  publicity  both 
editorially  and  in  the  news  columns,  with  the  result  that  importers,  merchants, 
and  the  general  public  throughout  this  territory  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  exhibition. 

Committees  have  been  formed  at  each  port  of  call  to  look  after  local 
arrangements,  and  Canadian  exhibitors  may  count  on  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
leading  business  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cruise  will  be  of  great  mutual 
benefit  to  Canadian  exporters  and  West  Indian  importers;  in  fact,  the  only 
complaints  received  have  been  from  Trinidad  and  St.  Lucia,  where  it  is  thought 
that  sufficient  time  has  not  been  allotted  to  these  colonies  to  allow  the  importers 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  exhibition. 

Due  to  the  present  exchange  situation,  West  Indian  importers  regard  the 
forthcoming  cruise  of  the  exhibition  ship  as  most  timely. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO  IN  1930 

Wm.  Frederick  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  4,  1931. — The  Island  of  Trinidad,  with  its  ward 
the  Island  of  Tobago,  has  a  combined  area  of  1,976  square  miles  and  a  cosmo- 
politan population  (estimated  as  at  December  31,  1929)  of  403,275.  This 
colony  differs  from  many  of  the  other  islands  of  the  British  West  Indies  in  that 
it  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  one  basic  commodity,  and  as  a  result  is  not  sub- 
ject to  such  violent  periods  of  depression  as  have  been  experienced  by  some  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  In  addition  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  though  tropical, 
being  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  are  not  subject  to  hur- 
ricanes and  earthquakes  as  are  other  parts  of  this  territory. 

RANGE  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  exports  of  these  islands  cover  a  wide  range  of  commodities  and  go  to 
an  equally  wide  range  of  markets.  Among  the  more  important  commodities 
exported  are  asphalt,  cocoa,  coconuts,  copra,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  bitters,  petro- 
leum crude  and  refined,  and  gasolene.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  manu- 
facture, where  possible,  commodities  in  general  use  in  the  colony.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  is  entirely  in  favour  of  this  movement,  and  all  local  indus- 
tries are  granted  adequate  protection  with  the  result  that  matches,  cigarettes, 
rum,  confectionery,  lumber,  soap,  lime  juice,  bay  rum,  coffee,  sugar,  beer,  bit- 
ters, gasolene,  and  oil  are  manufactured  for  home  consumption  and  export. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

In  the  year  under,  review  the  customs  revenue  showed  a  decrease  of  £50,725 
—£730,983  as  compared  with  £781,708  in  1929.  The  decrease  is  due  not  only 
to  a  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the  imports  but  to  lower  prices.  The  next 
important  item  in  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  classified  as  revenue  for  "  licences, 
excise  duties,  and  natural  revenue  not  otherwise  classified,"  and  amounted  to 
£522,719  in  the  past  year — £9,810  less  than  in  1929.  The  income  tax,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  earnings  for  the  previous  year  (1929),  amounted  to  £190,482,  an 
increase  of  £10,269  over  the  amount  collected  in  1929.  The  total  revenue  for 
the  year  1930  amounted  to  £1,800,730,  an  increase  of  £69,822  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  £1.743,803,  an  increase  of 
£129,993  over  the  previous  year.  In  spite  of  falling  revenue  and  increasing 
expenditures  during  1930,  the  colony  was  not  only  able  to  balance  its  budget, 
but  carried  forward  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £56,927.  This  is 
the  eighth  consecutive  year  in  which  revenue  has  exceeded  expenditure  with  the 
result  that  Trinidad  had  a  surplus  of  £977,696  on  December  31,  1930. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

During  the  year  the  Trinidad  debt  was  reduced  by  £58,240  and  amounted 
to  £2,651,752  19s.  6d.  The  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  small  loans 
which  go  to  make  up  the  public  debt  was  increased  by  £60,324  9s.  7d.  and  on 
December  31,  1930,  amounted  to  £945,183  9s.  3d.  From  the  above  statements 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  finances  of  this  colony  are  in  excellent  condition 
and  are  steadily  improving. 

SHIPPING 

During  the  past  year  2,354  vessels  of  all  nationalities  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  4,003,086  tons  entered  the  four  ports  of  the  colony.    This  is  a  reduction  of 
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29  in  the  number  of  vessels  but  an  increase  of  216,621  in  the  tonnage,  due  to 
the  fact  that  larger  vessels  arc  now  calling  here.  There  are  regular  passenger 
and  freight  sailings  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  Canada,  from  New 
York,  Mobile  and  other  United  States  ports,  from  the  Canal  Zone,  from  South 
America  and  most  of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe.  Trinidad  is  a  port  of  call 
for  the  principal  steamers  plying  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  South  and  Central 
America,  and  as  a  result  is  well  supplied  with  steamship  services  receiving  mer- 
chandise at  regular  intervals  from  most  of  the  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

TOTAL  TRADE 

The  total  trade  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  transhipments,  amounted  to 
£11,185,779,  being  £1,891,392  less  than  in  1929.  Trinidad  is  by  far  the  most 
important  commercially  of  all  the  Eastern  group  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
This  group  has  a  total  trade  amounting  to  £21,619,315  of  which  Trinidad 
accounted  for  more  than  half  (1929  figures  were  used  in  this  total  for  Barbados 
and  the  Leeward  Islands).  British  Guiana  is  the  nearest  rival  with  a  total  trade 
valued  at  £4,194,300,  followed  by  Barbados  with  £3,319,898  (1929  figures). 
These  three  colonies  accounted  for  86  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  this  territory. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  DESTINATIONS  OF  EXPORTS 

Over  75  per  cent  of  all  imports  into  Trinidad  originated  in  three  coun- 
tries, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  United  King- 
dom's share — £1,890,792  or  36-28  per  cent — has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the 
past  ten  years  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  during  this  period  their 
relative  positions  have  been  reversed.  The  United  States  supplied  24-64  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  valued  at  £1,283,998  during  1930,  and  Canada  sup- 
plied 15-89  per  cent  valued  at  £828,214.  Both  countries- showed  a  decrease  of 
1-3  per  cent  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  United  States  a  drop  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  over  the  ten-year  period.  Canada's  share  of  this  market  has  fallen 
to  a  new  level  for  the  ten-year  period,  and  is  6  per  cent  below  the  record  year 
1925. 

The  three  countries  mentioned  above  took  60  per  cent  of  the  colonies'  total 
exports  valued  at  £5,841,246,  the  United  States  being  the  largest  consumer  of 
Trinidad  produce  with  29-22  per  cent  of  the  total  valued  at  £1,706.962.  The 
United  Kingdom's  share  has  been  decreasing  from  a  high  of  47-80  per  cent  in 
1925  to  22-42  per  cent  (valued  at  £1.309,828)  in  1930.  Canada  is  a  small 
consumer,  and  in  the  past  year  accounted  for  only  8-9  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  Trinidad  or  £519,683,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  sugar  and  cocoa. 

TRADE   WTTH  CANADA 

Flour. — Of  the  imports  from  Canada  into  this  colony,  flour  and  fish  account 
for  well  over  50  per  cent.  Canada  has  long  practically  controlled  the  flour  mar- 
ket of  the  British  West  Indies,  but  during  recent  years  there  has  been  consider- 
able change  in  this  established  business.  The  United  Kingdom  is  gradually 
coming  to  the  fore  in  flour,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  British  millers  enjoy 
a  lower  ocean  freight  rate  than  those  of  Western  and  Eastern  Canada.  Of  a 
total  import  of  302,966  196-pound  bags  in  1930,  Canada  supplied  283,478  bags 
valued  at  £368,342,  and  the  United  Kingdom  16,981  bags  valued  at  £26,168. 
Canadian  exports  of  flour  were  valued  at  £46,826  less  than  in  1929,  due  in  part 
to  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  in  part  to  lower  prices. 

Fish. — Along  with  flour,  Canada's  longest  established  export  to  this  terri- 
tory has  been  canned,  dried  and  preserved  fish.  This  general  item  amounted  to 
£100,941  in  the  past  year,  made  up  of  smoked  and  pickled  fish  (£83.572)  and 
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canned  and  preserved  fish  (£17,369).  Canada  controls  the  bulk  of  this  business, 
with  small  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland.  For  the 
past  five  years  imports  of  this  commodity  which  figures  largely  in  the  average 
menu  of  the  native  population  remained  fairly  constant  with  only  slight  varia- 
tions due  in  most  part  to  price  considerations. 

Condensed  Milk. — Canada  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  condensed  milk, 
which  is  largely  used  in  this  colony.  During  the  past  year  of  a  total  importation 
of  86,609  48-pound  cases  (£117,777),  Canada  supplied  32,175  cases  (£47,324), 
the  United  Kingdom  27,082  cases  (£39,659),  and  Holland  19,184  cases  (£21,757). 
Exports  of  condensed  milk  from  Canada  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  in 
1930  exceeded  the  previous  year's  total  by  £13,328.  Almost  all  the  well-known 
brands  of  canned  milk  are  sold  in  this  market,  and  in  addition  to  the  above 
countries,  supplies  are  regularly  received  from  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  United 
States.  Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  preferred,  but  recently  a  Canadian  brand 
of  unsweetened  evaporated  milk  has  been  receiving  more  attention. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Equipment. — The  colony  is  well  supplied  with  paved 
roads,  and  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks  are  in  general  use  throughout  the  island. 
Of  a  total  importation  of  motor  cars  of  all  kinds  during  the  past  year  valued  at 
£81,872,  Canada  supplied  more  than  50  per  cent  with  a  value  of  £42,175.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £19,328,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
at  £18,399.  As,  due  to  the  Government  tax  of  16  cents  a  gallon,  gasolene  retails 
at  40  cents  a  gallon,  cars  with  a  low  gas  consumption  per  mile  are  in  demand. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sudden  violent  rainstorms  throughout  six  months  of 
the  year,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  use  of  closed  cars  in  preference  to 
the  open  types  formerly  in  general  use. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  motor  car  parts  imported  dur- 
ing this  period,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Figures  were 
as  follows:  Total,  £26,058;  United  States,  £19,948;  United  Kingdom,  £4,473; 
and  Canada,  £1,549. 

The  United  States  was  also  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  motor  trucks. 
Of  the  120  imported  valued  at  £17,932,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  75 
valued  at  £9,932,  Canada  with  £4,352,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £3,039. 
Parts  and  replacements  exceeded  in  value  the  importation  of  motor  trucks. 
The  former  were  valued  at  £21,801,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £14,616, 
the  United  States  with  £4,471,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £2,711. 

Canada  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  motor  car  tires  to  this  market 
during  the  period,  being  credited  with  a  value  of  £13,173  out  of  a  total  of 
£23,560.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £6,191,  and  from 
the  United  States  at  £3,994. 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  TIMBER 

Unmanufactured  Lumber  Sawn  or  Hewn,  Undressed 

Douglas  Fir                Pitch  Pine  Other  Kinds 

1929           1930           1929           1930  1929  1930 

United  States                                                    £64,048       £57,793  £  2,205  £  2,600 

Canada                             £31,785       £21,796          3.376          4,110  5.680  3.284 

Total                          31,785        21,796        67.424         66.012  8,698  10,885 


Sawn  and  Hewn,  Wholly  or  Partly  Dressed 

United  States   £44.345       £42.264       £     779       £  456 

Canada   £  7.292       £  7.835  1 .308  L,535         10.1)81  10,784 

Total   7,292  7,835         45,653         46,244         11,811  11,313 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  continues 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  rough  undressed  lumber.  Of  a  total  importa- 
tion valued  at  £164,085,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  £103,619  and  Canada 
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with  £49,344.  Local  agents  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  Douglas  fir  lum- 
ber are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  their  efforts  to  increase  its  use  due  to  the 
long-established  preference  of  most  of  the  builders  for  Southern  pitch  pine.  The 
Douglas  fir  now  in  use  is  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  as  it  becomes  better 
known  the  imports  should  steadily  increase. 

The  decrease  in  imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  during  1930  is  due  in  part 
to  large  consignment  stocks  which  were  shipped  out  to  this  colony  during  the 
record  year  of  1929,  and  in  many  cases  were  carried  on  into  1930  and  the  present 
year.  Imports  of  dressed  lumber  from  the  Dominion  remain  fairly  steady,  and 
are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  white  pine  and  spruce  from  Eastern  Canada. 

Due  to  the  availability  of  supplies  of  suitable  timber,  the  United  States 
controls  the  local  market  for  oak  casks,  which  are  largely  used  for  storing  and 
shipping  rum  and  molasses — £13,878  out  of  a  total  of  £14,193.  Imports  from 
the  Dominion  of  shooks,  staves  and  headings  other  than  oak  are  steadily  increas- 
ing. In  the  past  year,  when  United  States  supplies  under  this  heading  fell  from 
a  high  of  £33,370  in  1929  to  £16,820,  Canada,  due  to  an  increase  in  box  shooks 
consignments,  was  credited  with  £7,278  as  against  £6,721  in  1929.  The  prin- 
cipal importer  of  slack  barrels,  the  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Operating  Company, 
continued  to  purchase  all  its  requirements  from  the  United  States.  Canadian 
exporters  have  never  been  able  to  meet  American  prices. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Imports  of  boots  and  shoes  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
£17.049  as  compared  with  £31,900  for  1929 — a  new  low  for  the  past  five  years; 
Japan  is  credited  with  £4,225  as  compared  with  £571  in  1929.  The  bulk  of  the 
imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
some  Canadian  and  United  States  shoes  are  being  sold  on  a  quality  basis. 

Cheese. — Canada  continued  to  be  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  imports 
of  cheese — £13,592  out  of  a  total  importation  of  £17,916.  Although  the  figure  is 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  quantity  increased. 

EXPORTS 

As  previously  stated,  the  exports  from  this  colony  are  widely  diversified  and 
as  such  are  less  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  than  those  of  the  other  colonies. 
As  a  result,  Trinidad  has  not  felt  the  full  severity  of  the  present  world-wide 
depression.  Exports,  however,  have  fallen  below  the  1927-28-29  levels,  due  to 
low  commodity  prices.  Exports  for  1930,  valued  at  £5,841.246,  were  £1,281,611 
less  than  the  record  year  1929. 

Petroleum  Products. — Though  basically  an  agricultural  colony,  the  bulk  of 
the  exports  from  Trinidad  are  made  up  of  petroleum  products,  which  during  the 
past  year  had  a  total  value  of  £2,791,074,  made  up  of  fuel  oil  (£1,310,048), 
motor  spirit  (£1,201,094),  crude  oil  (£222,975),  and  refined  oil  (£50,669).  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  importer  of  Trinidad  petroleum  products  and  took 
to  the  value,  of  £946,180  in  1930,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £556.847, 
and  the  British  West  Indies  with  £309,938.  Fuel  oil  to  the  value  of  £565.218 
was  taken  as  bunker  fuel  by  the  many  vessels  calling  at  this  island.  Canada 
does  not  import  any  petroleum  products  from  Trinidad. 

Cocoa. — Cocoa  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  exported  from  this 
island,  and  as  it  is  grown  by  thousands  of  small  peasant  farmers  as  well  as  by 
the  larger  estates  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  cocoa  return  to  the  colony  and  go  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  This  is  not  the  case  with  petro- 
leum products,  or  even  with  sugar,  which  are  controlled  outside  of  the  island 
and  from  which  no  profit  is  derived  except  as  wages,  internal  taxes,  and  pur- 
chases of  commodities,  etc.  During  the  past  year  exports  of  cocoa  amounted  to 
£1,136.056  and  fell  below  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years  due  to  a  short  crop 
and  lower  prices,  but  of  all  raw  commodities  entering  into  world  trade  cocoa 
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has  been  one  of  the  least  seriously  affected,  as  at  no  time  has  a  serious  condition 
of  over-production  existed  and  prices  have  been  fairly  well  maintained.  The 
United  States  offers  the  largest  market  for  Trinidad  cocoa,  taking  to  the  value 
of  £512,718  in  1930,  followed  by  France  (£142,807),  Germany  (£111,046),  the 
United  Kingdom  (£90,660),  Holland  (£83,774),  and  Canada  (£63,955).  A 
strong  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  sale  of  Trinidad  cocoa  in  Canada  and 
the  results  to  date  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Sugar. — Exports  of  sugar  from  this  colony  for  the  past  year  showed  the  full 
effects  of  the  world  situation,  registering,  with  the  exception  of  1927,  a  new  low 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Of  a  total  exportation  valued  at  £776,167,  Canada  is 
credited  with  £413,932,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £361,171.  There  was  a 
small  exportation  of  rum  and  molasses,  by-products  of  the  sugar  industry, 
valued  at  £14,313  and  £11,238  respectively,  over  96  per  cent  of  which  was  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Coconuts  and  Copra. — The  exports  of  coconuts  and  copra  liad  a  combined 
value  of  £201,795,  made  up  chiefly  of  copra,  which  was  exported  to  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Holland  (£85,061),  the  United  Kingdom  (£73,891),  and  Germany 
(£12,774) .  Most  of  the  coconuts  were  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  2,  1931.— The  New  Zealand  market  for  imported 
shooks  for  wooden  boxes  is  practically  confined  to  materials  used  for  packing 
commodities  for  export  such  as  butter,  cheese,  and  apples.  The  underlying 
reason  for  this  restriction  is  that  the  customs  duty  applicable  to  box  shooks  is 
19s.  ($4.62)  plus  5  per  cent  per  100  superficial  feet,  and  drawback  of  duty  is 
allowed  on  export,  whereas  if  the  shooks  are  used  domestically  the  total  cost, 
including  duty,  is  higher  than  the  present  price  at  which  New  Zealand-grown 
lumber  can  be  obtained.  Severe  depression  in  the  building  trade  is  reflected  in 
the  domestic  saw-milling  industry,  and  mills  which  formerly  offered  little  com- 
petition to  shooks  imported  for  such  purposes  as  casing  for  gasolene  tins  and 
dairy  and  fruit  produce  used  locally  are  concentrating  on  cutting  shooks  at 
reduced  prices.  Increase  in  customs  duty  of  recent  years  combined  with  high 
exchange  rates  have  encouraged  the  importing  oil  companies  in  the  use  of  local 
shooks  from  cost  considerations  apart  from  the  gesture  of  goodwill  towards 
local  industry.  This  is  characteristic  of  all  industries  the  products  of  which  are 
locally  consumed.  If  New  Zealand-grown  timber  is  not  used,  ample  supplies  of 
boxes  and  packing  cases  are  probably  secured  from  firms  who  import  merchan- 
dise in  wooden  containers  such  as  automobile  cases.  Ordinary  containers  in 
which  goods  are  imported  are  not  subject  to  customs  duty. 

There  is  an  extensive  saw-milling  industry  in  this  Dominion,  and  there  are 
available  moderate  stands  of  timber  suitable  for  dairy  and  orchard  boxes, 
notably  the  native  New  Zealand  white  pine  known  as  Kahikatea  {Podocarpus 
dacrydioides) ,  which  being  non-odorous  is  the  outstanding  wood  for  butter 
boxes,  and  pinus  radiata  (insignis) .  The  latter  is  exotic,  but  has  been  used  for 
afforestation,  and  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  so  rapid  under  New  Zealand  con- 
ditions that  it  is  now  coming  into  commercial  use  for  cheese  crates  and  apple 
boxes.  It  is  a  question  whether  supplies  can  be  milled  sufficiently  cheaply  in 
normal  times  to  equal  demand  and  compete  with  imported  shooks,  and  it  is 
generally  considered  that  there  will  continue  to  fyc  an  opening  for  certain  classes 
of  shooks. 
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FRUIT  CASES 

Imports  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  box  shooks  for  the  manufacture  of 
apple  export  cases.  The  total  export  of  apples  in  1931  was  about  1,348,000 
cases,  the  highest  in  any  year,  although  the  estimate  for  1932  is  over  1,500,000. 
Total  hearing  commercial  orchard  in  New  Zealand  is  17,774  acres.  At  the  incep- 
tion of  apple  export  some  years  ago,  a  system  of  Government  control  was  insti- 
tuted, and  the  regulations  in  force  include  specifications  of  standard  fruit  export 
rases.  The  standard  adopted  for  apples  is  the  bushel  box  used  in  Canada,  par- 
ticularly in  British  Columbia,  and  so  immediate  access  to  this  market  was  given 
to  manufacturers  of  such  cases  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  were  in  a  position  to 
furnish  supplies  to  exact  specifications  much  more  cheaply  than  were  domestic 
mills.  At  present,  all  cases  bought  overseas  are  ordered  by  the  fruit-growers' 
own  central  organization  known  as  the  New  Zealand  Fruitgrowers'  Federation 
Ltd.  The  shooks  are  distributed  to  growers,  who  pack  for  export  500  to  1,000 
cases,  and  whose  individual  requirements  are  therefore  relatively  low;  growers 
using  as  many  as  2,000  cases  and  upward  are  not  common.  Boxes  are  set  up 
and  nailed  at  the  orchards,  and  the  use  of  central  packing  houses  is  not  general. 

The  result  of  the  co-operative  method  of  purchase  is  that  there  is  only 
one  important  buyer  of  shooks,  and  tenders  are  called  for  annually,  usually  in 
May,  for  the  supplies  required  for  the  fruit  season  of  the  following  year.  The 
apple  crop  is  harvested  and  exported  from  March  to  June,  the  largest  exports 
taking  place  in  May.  The  New  Zealand  representatives  of  the  overseas  sup- 
pliers submit  tenders,  which  are  considered  with  those  of  domestic  saw-milling 
firms,  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  drawback  of  customs  duty  allowed,  it  is  the 
firm  whose  landed  cost  exclusive  of  duty  is  lowest  who  have  best  prospects  of 
competing.  In  the  year  1930  approximately  half  the  overseas  orders  were  placed 
in  British  Columbia,  and  the  balance  in  the  United  States,  and  though  it  was 
said  that  the  Seattle  prices  were  slightly  more  advantageous  than  those  from 
British  Columbia,  yet  it  was  considered  desirable  to  make  this  appreciable 
gesture  to  inter-Empire  trade  and  to  retain  the  connection  and  goodwill  of 
Western  Canadian  suppliers. 

For  the  fruit  season  of  1932  it  is  believed  that  no  appreciable  orders  have 
been  placed  overseas  or  are  contemplated,  and  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
procure  all  boxes  in  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  promote  domestic  employment. 
Prices  are  quoted  in  New  Zealand  at  75s.  ($18.21)  per  100  boxes,  subject  in 
some  instances  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  and  in  others  to  a  discount  of  2\  per 
cent.  At  the  par  of  exchange  the  cost  per  box  of  approximately  9d.  would  be 
equivalent  to  18  cents,  but  since  English  sterling  is  at  some  10  per  cent  premium 
in  New  Zealand,  and  at  about  10  per  cent  discount  in  Canada,  the  equivalent 
of  9d.  in  New  Zealand  funds  would  be  only  about  14-4  cents  in  Canadian  funds, 
and  Canadian  shooks  would  therefore  have  to  land  here  at  less  than  14-4  cents 
c.i.f.  to  be  competitive. 

No  recent  overseas  quotations  for  apple  case  shooks  are  available,  but  last 
year's  quotations  were  equivalent  to  lO^cl.  (20-5  cents)  c.i.f.,  and  are  considered 
too  high  because  of  exchange  considerations  and  the  declared  intention  to  use 
domestic  supplies  entirely  for  the  export  pack  of  1932.  There  is,  however,  the 
possibility  of  local  mills  being  unable  to  make  prompt  deliveries,  which  will 
make  room  for  some  quantity  of  shooks  from  overseas. 

The  wood  which  has  been  used  for  export  apple  cases  is  largely  hemlock 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  year  1930  total  importations  of  sawn  dressed 
hemlock  were  5,149  M  superficial  feet  valued  at  £41,739.  Canada  supplied  1,820 
M  valued  at  £15,458,  and  the  United  States  3,328  M  valued  at  £26,281.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  greater  part  of  this  quantity  wTas  used  for  apple  cases  for 
export.  In  addition,  701  M  superficial  feet  of  sawn  dressed  Douglas  fir  valued 
at  £8,084  were  imported  from  Canada  and  819  M  valued  at  £9,629  from  the 
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United  States.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  this  material  was  used 
to  any  great  extent  for  shooks. 

BUTTER  BOXES 

A  box  with  square  ends  and  oblong  top  with  a  capacity  of  56  pounds  is 
used  for  butter,  both  in  New  Zealand  and  for  export.  The  tub  with  flared  sides, 
as  used  in  Canada,  is  never  seen  in  this  Dominion.  Butter  boxes  are  made 
largely  of  Kahikatea  (New  Zealand  white  pine),  and  the  largest  dairy  factory  in 
the  Dominion  has  its  own  box  plant.  In  addition,  large  supplies  of  box  shooks 
are  imported,  principally  from  Sweden.  Imports  in  1930  of  sawn  dressed  timber 
for  butter  boxes  amounted  to  4,691  M  superficial  feet  valued  at  £63,617.  Sweden 
supplied  4,229  M  (£58,342),  Finland  315  M  (£3,535),  and  Canada  146  M 
(£1,740).  The  requirements  for  butter  boxes  are  that  the  containers  be  odour- 
less and  tasteless  so  as  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  contents,  and  the  most 
suitable  Canadian  wood,  used  so  far  in  small  quantities,  has  been  sitka  spruce 
from  British  Columbia.  No  recent  quotations  for  spruce  boxes  from  Canada 
are  available,  but  a  shipment  landed  in  June,  1930,  was  priced  at  $24.50  per  100 
boxes  c.i.f.  Auckland,  ends  not  printed.  There  are  two  principal  weights  of 
butter  boxes  imported  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  all  made  of  Baltic  pine,  the 
distinction  being  that  the  lighter  box  has  j-ifich  sides,  top  and  bottom,  and  the 
heavier  box  has  J-inch  sides,  top  and  bottom. 

Another  type  of  box  used  largely  for  export,  but  wholly  manufactured 
locally  at  present,  is  the  "  Saranac  "  patent  box.  This  is  made  of  light  New 
Zealand  white  pine,  though  for  outside  cleats  any  type  of  wood  is  used,  and 
the  box  comes  to  the  factory  in  the  flat  with  all  wires  and  staples  in  place.  The 
box  has  a  recessed  end,  and  is  similar  in  pattern  to  the  wirebound  boxes  used 
in  Canada,  except  that  the  sides  are  not  of  plywood.  In  the  flat,  this  box  takes 
too  much  space  to  be  shipped  from  abroad,  though  component  parts  might  be 
imported  cut  to  size. 

It  is  usual  to  have  the  ends  of  butter  boxes  printed  abroad  with  the  New 
Zealand  distinguishing  device,  a  fern  leaf,  and  the  marks  of  the  dairy  factory 
for  which  the  shooks  are  ordered;  the  reason  is  that  in  the  event  of  ends  break- 
ing in  printing  abroad,  replacement  can  be  made,  whereas  if  they  break  after 
arrival  here,  for  instance,  in  being  printed,  it  means  a  loss  in  material  and  in 
the  customs  duty  paid. 

Purchases  of  boxes  are  made  by  dairy  companies  through  the  New  Zealand 
representatives  of  the  overseas  mills.  Quotations  are  made  in  English  sterling, 
and  practically  all  dealings  are  made  through  intermediaries  in  London,  who  are 
in  a  position  to  make  contracts  with  the  mills  in  Sweden  and  Finland  and 
obviate  exchange  difficulties  arising  through  fluctuations  in  those  countries. 
Orders  are  consolidated  in  November  or  December,  and  deliveries  are  spread 
for  monthly  shipments,  to  arrive  during  the  butter-producing  season  as  required. 
Prices  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Is.  for  the  heavy  type  of  box  (J-inch)  c.i.f. 
main  New  Zealand  ports,  quotations  in  English  sterling,  buyer  to  pay  the  sight 
draft  exchange  charge,  New  Zealand  on  London,  of  about  11 J  per  cent.  For 
light  boxes  (f-inch)  the  price  is  about  10d.,  with  similar  provisions.  Close  frac- 
tional quotations  are  made  in  all  cases,  and  a  price  of  9-91d.  per  box  c.i.f.  Auck- 
land for  light  boxes  of  good  make,  including  timber  with  all  gum  cells  removed, 
was  found  non-competitive.  It  is  conceded  that  the  price  for  local  boxes  is  some- 
what similar  though  a  little  higher,  but  there  is  no  loss  in  wastage  of  boxes 
upon  which  duty  has  been  paid,  and  no  delay  in  waiting  for  drawback  of  duty, 
while  the  sentimental  preference  for  the  use  of  domestic  products  has  also  to 
be  considered. 

In  view  of  the  close  attention  given  to  this  business  by  Scandinavian  mills, 
it  would  require  fully  competitive  prices  and  equal  standard  of  construction, 
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suitability  of  timber  and  frequency  of  delivery,  for  Canada  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  trade  in  New  Zealand.  Quotations  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  minimize 
the  difficulty  of  rapidly  fluctuating  exchange  rates. 

CHEESE  CRATES 

Hemlock  and  other  Pacific  Coast  woods  are  used  fairly  extensively  for 
cheese  crates,  but  the  type  of  crate  used  admits  of  the  utilization  of  mill  waste 
bo  some  extent,  and  of  the  adoption  of  several  types  of  domestically  grown 
umbors.  The  export  crate  in  most  general  use  is  the  "twin"  consisting  of  a 
L2-sided  polygonal  bottom  board,  centre  board  and  top  board,  with  sides  nailed 
to  each  board,  forming  an  upright  crate  which  holds  two  cheeses,  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  General  specifications  vary  somewhat,  but  for  economical  stowage 
on  board  ship  it  is  desirable  that  exact  uniformity  in  measurements  be  achieved 
in  this  as  in  other  containers  for  export. 

Imports  for  the  year  1930  were  1,774  M  superficial  feet  of  sawn  dressed 
timber  for  cheese  crates,  valued  at  £18,241.  Canada  supplied  900  M  (£9,397) ; 
Finland,  40  M  (£346) ;  Sweden,  108  M  (£1,302) ;  and  the  United  States,  724  M 
(£7,196). 

P-ractically  all  imports  have  been  from  Vancouver,  Seattle  and  Portland, 
Oregon.  In  addition,  local  timber  is  largely  used,  consisting  of  pimis  insignis 
and  white  pine.  Objection  has  been  made  to  Western  hemlock  because  of  its 
tendency  to  split  when  battens  are  not  of  straight  grain. 

Cheese  crates,  when  completed,  are  wired,  bottom,  middle  and  top.  The 
net  weight  of  contents  (two  cheeses)  is  about  160  to  170  pounds,  and  of  the 
package  itself  about  10  pounds,  making  the  gross  weight  170  to  180  pounds. 

Prices  quoted  from  Sweden  were  from  Is.  8-6d.  to  Is.  9-5d.  per  crate  c.i.f. 
New  Zealand  main  ports,  and  were  considered  about  2d.  too  high.  Other  quota- 
tions of  38  cents  United  States  funds  c.i.f.  were  considered  about  2  cents  too 
dear,  before  exchange  alterations  arising  from  the  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  in  Great  Britain  affected  such  prices.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  a 
price  of  Is.  6d.  English  sterling  c.i.f.  would  be  close  to  the  market. 

Sales  are  effected  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  butter  boxes.  A  factory 
with  an  estimated  production  of  1,000  tons  of  cheese  would  require  about  14,000 
crates,  and  would  likely  order  15,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  monthly 
shipments  of  2,000  to  3,000  crates  beginning  April  or  May.  Orders  are  placed 
through  the  New  Zealand  agents  of  the  overseas  firms. 

In  general,  the  possibility  of  doing  business  in  cheese  crates  is  better  than 
that  in  butter  and  fruit  cases,  but  there  are  possibilities  in  the  other  lines  which 
depend  on  suitability  of  wood  and  of  prices. 

There  is  a  regular  monthly  direct  shipping  service  to  New  Zealand  by 
vessels  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  from  Montreal  (in  the  summer), 
Halifax,  and  Saint  John,  which  would  ensure  regular  deliveries  of  any  products. 
The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland  is  in  touch  with  importers  in 
New  Zealand  who.  are  in  a  position  to  represent  Canadian  shippers  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  and  any  firms  desiring  connections  should  furnish  him  with  quota- 
tions and  samples  of  box  shooks. 

A  specimen  completed  butter  box,  together  with  a  completed  fruit  case 
made  of  New  Zealand  wood,  one  top  and  one  centre  piece  for  a  cheese  crate, 
and  two  cheese  crate  bars  of  pinus  insignis,  two  of  New  Zealand  white  pine,  and 
two  of  United  States  western  hemlock  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  are  available  for  inspection  by  interested 
firms.  Specifications  for  these  products  may  be  obtained  also  on  application 
to  the  Department. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  TRADE  POSITION 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  14,  1931. — The  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by 
Great  Britain,  followed  by  the  general  election,  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on 
trade  in  this  area,  and  in  all  three  districts — the  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands — conditions  are  undoubtedly  improving.  British  consumers 
and  manufacturers  are  in  receipt  of  inquiries  from  both  domestic  sources  and 
foreign  importers  as  to  available  supplies  of  manufactures  which  in  the  past 
have  been  practically  ruled  out  owing  to  high  production  costs.  There  has  been 
an  immediate  favourable  reaction  in  many  lines  of  industrial  activity  and  the 
future  prospects  of  trade  in  general  are  regarded  as  hopeful. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  DISTRICT 

Reports  from  Birmingham  are  optimistic.  Industrial  districts  are  showing 
renewed  activity  as  a  result  of  inquiries,  and,  instead  of  the  prices  quoted  by 
firms  in  the  Midlands  being  about  15  per  cent  above  the  prices  of  other  world 
producers  of  general  manufactures,  they  are  now  about  10  per  cent  below  those 
of  foreign  competitors.  Prospects  for  the  Christmas  trade  are  likewise  much 
better  than  they  were  two  months  ago.  Entering  upon  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  wholesalers  and  retailers  saw  little  prospect  of  a  development  of  the  usual 
seasonal  activity,  and  they  were  hesitant  in  replenishing  stocks.  Business  con- 
fidence has  been  strengthened,  and  factory  production  in  many  of  the  fancy 
trades  is  advancing  under  a  steady  pressure  of  incoming  orders. 

In  addition  to  the  stimulus  to  domestic  production,  resulting  from  the  favour- 
able exchange  situation,  the  11  buy  British "  campaign  is  gaining  strength. 
Manufacturers  of  wire  nails  and  other  wire  products  have  considerably  reduced 
their  stocks  in  the  past  few  weeks  following  the  buying  movement.  Many 
foreign  makers  are  believed  to  have  cancelled  contracts  with  British  consumers 
and  this,  of  course,  has  resulted  in  increased  demand  for  supplies  from  British 
factories. 

COVENTRY 

The  number  of  unemployed  on  the  register  in  Coventry  within  the  past 
three  weeks  has  fallen  by  over  1.000.  Motor  car  manufacturers  are  busy,  partly 
as  a  result  of  new  business  following  the  annual  motor  exhibition.  In  some 
instances  foreign  markets  are  showing  greater  promise:  Spain  is  one  country 
in  which  a  leading  Coventry  firm  are  extending  their  activities.  Reports  from 
the  artificial  silk  and  electrical  engineering  industries  are  favourable. 

The  South  American  export  market  is  receiving  increased  attention  in 
Coventry.  Manufacturers  of  pedal  cycles  have  taken  advantage  of  the  recent 
visit  of  their  representative  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Exhibition  to  establish  them- 
selves more  firmly  in  that  market. 

LEICESTER  AND  NORTHAMPTON 

The  boot  and  shoe  centre  of  England  reports  no  slackening  in  demand. 
Domestic  business  is  firm,  and  a  fair  amount  of  export  business  is  developing. 
Leicester  and  Northampton  should  benefit  greatly  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard,  and  the  next  year  will  undoubtedly  find  many  of  the  leading  shoe 
manufacturers  in  a  better  financial  position. 

SLOW  RECOVERY  IN  SOUTH  WALES  EXPECTED 

No  immediate  expansion  in  coal  exports  on  a  large  scale  is  possible  until 
contracts  which  were  lost  to  foreign  competitors  have  expired.   As  a  rule,  these 
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run  from  one  to  two  years.  It  is  believed  that  recovery  will  be  a  slow  process 
and  will  largely  depend  upon  world  developments.  With  the  exception  of  dry 
steam  coals,  there  is  a  surplus  supply  in  all  classes  of  fuel. 

In  the  Swansea  area  tinplate  manufacturers  appear  satisfied  with  develop- 
ments, prices  remaining  steady  at  around  15s.  ($3.19,  exchange  . at  $4.25)  a  box. 
Imports  of  foreign  steel  have  recently  been  very  heavy,  last  week's  total  of  35,000 
tons  being  abnormal. 

The  South  Wales  Daily  Post  of  November  4  comments  on  the  consumption 
of  fcinplates  by  the  American  Can  Company,  which  cuts  up  almost  as  many 
plates  as  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  trade  produces.  The  American  Can  Company 
takes  over  half  a  million  boxes  a  year  for  its  Canadian  factories  from  an  Eng- 
lish firm,  and  they  are  further  stated  to  admit  frankly  that  Welsh  plates  are 
equal  in  all  respects  to  plates  drawn  by  them  from  any  American  tinplate 
manufacturer.  This  favourable  comparison  could  not  have  been  made  a  few 
years  ago. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  figures  for  this  area  as  at  September  28,  1931,  are  as 
follows,  increases  as  compared  with  the  previous  month  being  shown  in  paren- 
theses: Southwestern  Division,  132,587  (11,667);  Midlands  Division,  418,248 
(3,729);  Wales  Division,  207,597  (5,380).  The  November  figures  should  show 
a  substantial  decrease,  particularly  in  the  Southwestern  and  Midlands  divisions. 


BANK  CLEARINGS 


The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  bank  clearings  for  the  important  centres 
of  this  territory: — 

Aggregate  totals 

Month  of  October      Increase  or         Jan.  1  to  Oct.  31 
1930  1931        Decrease         1930  1931 

£  £  Per  Cent  £  £ 

Birmingham   9,738,000       9,639,000       -1.1       102,324.000  92.608,000 

Bristol   4.845.000       4,870,000       -0.5         48.267,000  47,874,000 

Leicester   2,958,000       2.727,000       -7.8         30,262,000  26,336,000 

The  aggregate  as  well  as  the  monthly  totals  for  the  above  centres  show  a 
slight  decrease  in  common  with  those  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  fully  antici- 
pated, however,  that  the  bank  clearings  for  the  month  of  November  will  show 
an  upwrard  trend. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  PEAS 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— The  pound  is  converted  at  the  rate  of  $4.25  Canadian  currency] 

Bristol,  November  11,  1931.— Domestic  supplies  of  dried  peas  for  the  West 
of  England  market  are  supplemented  by  heavy  imports  of  Dutch  blue  peas  of 
excellent  quality.  For  canning  purposes  many  English  packers  prefer  the  latter 
to  English  peas,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  grown  and  dried.  The 
term  "  English-packed  "  as  applied  to  their  products  by  local  canners  includes 
Dutch  peas  imported  and  packed  by  them.  Inquiries  for  Canadian  dried  peas 
have  recently  been  received  in  this  office. 

Marrowfats  are  popular  because  of  their  size,  appearance  and  colour,  and 
Dutch  marrowfats  have  always  brought  high  prices  on  this  market,  which  is  a 
very  discriminating  one.  To  be  acceptable  the  peas  must  be  thoroughly  screened 
and  picked  over  before  being  offered  for  sale;  some  firms  insist  on  hand  picking. 
The  cooking  quality  of  the  "peas  is  also  most  important,  as  they  must  readily 
soften  up  and  yet  keep  their  shape.  Vegetable  colouring  is  used,  and  they  should 
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be  slightly  minted  with  a  natural  mint.  Mint  extract  is  not  desired,  as  it  is 
stated  by  importers  that  any  form  of  extract  spoils  the  flavour. 

Before  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  peas  from  the  Western  United 
States  and  some  Canadian  supplies  were  shipped  to  this  market,  the  best  variety 
being  "  Wisconsins,"  a  fairly  small  pea  with  an  alternate  light  and  dark  green 
colouring. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  season  in  July,  Dutch  marrowfats  have  advanced 
from  17s.  (13.61)  to  36s.  ($7.65)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  c  i.f.  Bristol.  Dutch 
blue  peas  are  quoted  at  18s.  3d.  ($3.87)  per  cwt.,  and  Dutch  Imperials  at  22s. 
($4.67)  per  cwt.  This  sharp  increase  in  prices  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  Dutch 
and  English  supplies,  and  to  the  present  exchange  situation;  the  latter  alone 
accounting  for  about  25  per  cent  of  the  increase.  The  Dutch  crop  is,  however, 
far  from  good,  necessitating  extra  picking;  from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
crop  is  unsuitable  for  export  to  the  British  market. 

Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  furnish  quotations  on  supplies  of  dried  peas 
packed  in  jute  sacks  of  100  to  112  pounds  should  communicate  with  this  office. 
(See  trade  inquiry  on  page  915  of  this  issue.) 

NORTH    OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  NOTES 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

WIRE  PRODUCTS 

Liverpool,  November  14,  1931. — It  is  estimated  that  over  half  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  requirements  in  nails  are  imported.  Belgium  is  the  most  important 
source  of  supply,  shipments  from  that  country  in  1929  amounting  to  some 
44,331  tons  of  nails  and  staples  out  of  a  total  importation  of  68,076  tons.  Ger- 
many occupies  second  place  with  12,636  tons,  and  the  Netherlands  third  place 
with  9,716  tons.  France,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States  are  each  credited 
with  a  few  hundred  tons  each;  Canada  with  14  tons. 

English  importers  state  that,  clue  to  recent  developments  in  the  currency 
situation,  Belgian  quotations  are  approximately  8s.  4^d.  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  Antwerp, 
an  extra  shilling  per  cwt.  covering  the  approximate  cost  of  delivery  at  Liver- 
pool. Extras  are  quoted  in  sterling.  American  prices  for  countersunk  chequered 
head  wire  nails,  0/7  gauge,  are  quoted  through  London  agents  at  about  $1.68 
per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  for  lots  of  16  tons  and  upwards.  Extra  charges  for 
other  gauges  and  for  special  nails  are  also  quoted  in  dollars.  In  view  of  the 
more  favourable  rate  of  exchange  as  between  British  and  Canadian  currencies, 
English  firms  have  recently  inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  business  with 
Canada. 

Since  England  went  off  the  gold  standard,  Belgian  supplies  of  galvanized 
barbed  wire  have  been  quoted  at  £8  7s.  6d.  plus  20  per  ^ent,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  while 
at  least  one  American  firm  quote  galvanized  barbed  wire.  No.  12  gauge,  packed 
i-cwt.  on  standard  steel  or  wooden  reels,  at  $45.17  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

butchers'  blocks 

Local  trade  requirements  in  butchers'  blocks  are  filled  by  English  manu- 
facturers or  by  imports  from  France.  The  type  chiefly  in  demand  among  dis- 
tributors in  this  territory  is  the  reversible  sectional  block  of  maple  having  a 
minimum  depth  of  7  inches,  the  sections  being  bolted  together,  enclosed  in  a 
hardwood  frame,  and  reinforced  by  angle  irons  at  all  the  corners.  As  an  oxtrn 
reinforcement,  bolts  are  run  through  the  length  and  width  of  the  blocks.  The 
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usual  dimensions  arc  from  4  to  6  feet  in  length  by  2  feet  in  width.  At  present 
the  price  quoted  to  consumers  for  an  English-made  block  of  the  above  type,  48 
by  24  by  7  inches,  is  approximately  £6  10s.  One  English  firm  reported  that 
they  had  experienced  some  difficulty  with  a  previous  purchase  of  Canadian 
maple  blocks  which  proved  unsuitable  for  the  damp  English  climate,  the  sec- 
tions opening  out  and  the  entire  block  warping  considerably.  An  illustrated 
booklet  containing  information  as  to  the  types  of  butchers'  blocks  and  wooden- 
ware  of  British  manufacture  sold  in  this  market  is  on  file  in  the  Department. 
(See  trade  inquiries  on  page  916  of  this  issue.) 

MAPLE  SKEWERS 

This  office  has  recently  received  a  few  inquiries  for  maple  skewers.  One 
firm,  who  have  hitherto  been  receiving  regular  shipments  from  American  ports, 
state  that  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  maple  skewers  of  the  following  sizes  and 
calibres  in  inches,  put  up  in  cartons  of  1,C00  each:  packed  20  cartons  to  a  case, 
4i  by  5  by  and  5J  by  J;  packed  10  cartons  to  a  case,  6  by  6  by  J,  7 
by  i,  8  by  \,  and  7  by  (See  trade  inquiries  published  on  page  915  of  this 
issue.) 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  BREWERS'  GRAINS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  12,  1931. — From  time  to  time  inquiries  have  been 
forwarded  on  behalf  of  German  firms  seeking  Canadian  sources  of  supply  for 
dried  brewers'  grains.  Usually  it  has  been  found  that  these  grains  sell  for  a 
higher  price  in  Canada  than  elsewhere  and  that,  although  the  Canadian 
breweries  often  have  a  considerable  surplus,  especially  in  the  summer  months, 
for  disposal  outside  of  Canada,  this  surplus  has  been  sold  to  the  United  States 
at  prices  higher  than  those  which  the  German  importers  could  afford  to  pay. 

In  case  the  situation  may  possibly  have  changed,  it  would  appear  desirable 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  the  fact  that  there  is  a  regular 
^omand  in  Germany  for  dried  brewers'  grains,  and  that  the  German  importers 
are  prepared  to  bid  for  any  surplus  which  may  be  available  in  Canada  for  dis- 
posal abroad. 

At  the  present  time  dried  brewers'  grains  are  being  imported  into  Germany 
from  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  Argentine.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Irish  dried  grains  contain  27  per  cent  protein  and  fat,  whereas  the  Argentine 
dried  grains  contain  a  higher  percentage,  ranging  from  28  to  40  per  cent.  Cana- 
dian dried  brewers'  grains  containing  21  per  cent  protein,  6-25  per  cent  fat,  and 
19-58  per  cent  fibre,  would  satisfy  the*  market  requirements,  provided  the  grains 
have  been  thoroughly  dried.  In  Germany  dried  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains 
have  long  been  used  for  feeding  animals,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  importers 
to  educate  the  farmers  to  use  this  kind  of  fodder.  Hence  there  is  a  fairly 
regular  demand. 

Dried  brewers'  grains  are  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish 
Free  State  packed  in  jute  bags  of  112  pounds,  but  Canadian  exporters  could  also 
ship  in  bags  of  100  pounds.  At  the  present  time  the  price  of  dried  brewers' 
grains  from  Great  Britain  ranges  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Ham- 
burg, and  Canadian  exporters  would  have  to  meet  these  prices.  The  attention 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  brewers'  grains  is  directed  to  Trade  Inquiry  No. 
2195,  published  on  page  915  of  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.) 
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GERMAN   LUMBER  MARKET 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  16,  1931.— The  lumber  trade  in  Germany  is  at  an 
absolute  standstill  with  no  amelioration  in  sight.  Building  operations  are  not 
only  curtailed  on  account  of  the  financial  situation,  but  where  possible  all  con- 
tracts have  been  cancelled  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  regulation  whereby  at 
least  one-half  the  rent  tax  collected  by  the  states  and  municipalities  was  allo- 
cated for  new  housing  construction  purposes. 

Importers  and  brokers  have  turnover  only  sufficient  to  cover  immediate 
needs;  stocks  are  heavy.  It  is  stated  that  one* of  the  largest  Hamburg  lumber 
dealers  has  stocks  of  Oregon  pine  on  hand  that  it  will  take  two  years  to  work 
off.   Prices  have  fallen  30  per  cent  within  the  past  year. 

Canada's  interest  in  the  German  lumber  market  is  chiefly  in  the  ca«e  of 
Douglas  fir  lumber,  decking  and  veneer  logs,  with  an  occasional  demand  for 
bitka  spruce  lumber,  aeroplane  grade;  richly  figured  birch  logs,  and  a  very 
limited  outlet  for  maple  flooring.  The  quality  demanded  is  too  good  for  the 
prevailing  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  imports  from  Russia  of  similar  grades 
can  not  be  sold  at  ruling  prices;  at  least  40  per  cent  more  is  demanded 
•  tt  ]G  1f°IlowmS  specifications  are  those  chiefly  required  with  the  c.i.f.  prices 
m  United  States  dollars  at  present  quoted  in  Hamburg  for  the  lumber  products 
above  mentioned: — 
Douglas  fir  lumber: 

No.  2  clear  and  better,  rough,  green,  random  grain:    1-inch  to  3-inch  thick  by  8  inches 
6'1noh  1 1  ?'  ^f'1.10/^  ^  l0n^r'  m  Per  Leningrad  standard  (1,980  feet ;  2^inch  to 
Nn  9  ^   7   °*  KC/T        ^  WldG'  Iength  16  fect  and  lon^r,  SOS  per  standard! 

$70  a2'4«™SILS ^  If'  "Tfr  ^Tu'  Ver^ica,1  grain:  Unoh  ^  4-inch>  10  feet  ^d  longer, 
870  pei  standard;  H-mch  and  H-mch  by  4  inches,  10  feet  and  longer,  $72  per  standard. 
Douglas  fir  ship  decking- 

longe^M^stfndtd.0'''  ^  «wfa!  2Wnch  by  *  51-inch,  20  foot  and 

Douglas  fir  veneer  logs: 

per  WmkS^^iM^  "P  Sraa"  diametel''  8  fCSt  a'ld  '°Dger'  135  to  $35-50 
Sitka  spruce  lumber: 

No.  2  clear  and  better,  dry  and  bright  condition,  aeroplane  grade,  75  per  cent  vertical 

sffia d  6-111  Wlder'  length  18  feet  and  up'  $174  t0  1240  per 
Figured  birch  logs: 

T  1  1^h*an«QonP  Sm^1Lniafie+ter'  8  fGet  l0nge1'  g00d  richly  fiSlired>  Without 
bark,  $300  to  $320  per  1,000  feet. 

Maple  flooring: 

1-inch  by  4-inch  nominal,  factory  grade,  $65  per  $1,0C0  feet;  1-inch  by  4-inch  nominal 
clear,  $80  per  1,000  feet. 


WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— 1  metric  ton  =  2,201  pounds;  100  kilos  =  220  pounds;  1  franc  =  $0- 1930  (par) ] 

Rotterdam,  November  19,  1931.-— The  imports  of  wheat  into  Switzerland 
increased  from  96,177  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  15,920,314  francs  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  current  year,  to  149,551'  metric  tons  valued  at  22,684,000  francs 
in  the  third  quarter.  Purchases  from  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Roumania 
increased.  There  was  little  change  as  far  as  the  Argentine  was  concerned, 
although  imports  from  Russia  were  cut  in  two  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
period. 

Canada  continued  to  be  the  principal  supplier  with  43-5  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  United  States  was  in  the  second  place  with  nearly  30  per  cent.  Most 
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t  i  the  remainder  was  divided  between  Argentina,  Russia  and  Hungary.  Business 
with  the  United  States  was  stimulated  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  hard  winter 
wheat. 

Imports  during  the  month  of  October  continued  to  be  high  with  the  United 
States  shipping  larger  quantities  than  Canada. 

Particulars  regarding  imports  by  weight  and  value  from  the  principal  coun- 
ties of  origin  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1931,  as  w7ell  as  during  the 
month  of  October,  are  as  follows:  — 

April-June,  1931  July-Sept.,  1931  October,  1931 

Country  of  Origin            Metric  Swiss  Metric  Swiss  Metric  Swiss 

Tons  Francs  Tons  Francs  Tons  Francs 

Clennany     55  6,830  247  24,466 

Hungary                                 2,257  331.886  7.369  910,532  6,284  750,424 

Jugoslavia       15  2,600 

Canada                                    47,091  8,154.613  65,269  10,524.125  17,128  2.605,789 

United  States                          9.624  1,595,678  44,431  6,662,554  28,273  4,025.500 

Argentina                             21,767  3.469.956  20,609  3,038,133  2,716  367,724 

Australia                                   767  122,841  621  93,695  30  3.950 

European  Russia                    14.305  2,180.127  7.130  1.033,730  5,758  772,826 

Ronmania                                 203  31.616  3,558  448,631  10,855  1,250.513 

France                                          6  864  20  3,089     

Bulgaria     491  64,740  144  16,500 

Total   96,020       15,887,581       149,553       22,780,059       71,450  9,820,292 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

Switzerland  has  a  domestic  production  of  wheat  which  came  to  121,750  metric 
tons  in  1928,  119,000  metric  tons  in  1929,  and  198,000  metric  tons  in  1930. 
No  figures  are  as  yet  available  regarding  production  for  the  current  year.  This 
domestic  wheat  is  purchased  from  the  farmers  by  the  millers  at  a  price  above 
the  world  market  level  which  is  every  year  determined  by  a  Swiss  Federal 
statute. 

For  1931  the  figure  has  now  been  set  at  17  francs  per  100  kilos  as  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned,  which  is  8  francs  lower  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  It  is 
expected  that  because  of  this  the  millers  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  flour 
by  3  francs  per  100  kilos,  which  will  in  turn  make  possible  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  price  of  bread. 

Roughly  speaking;  the  Swiss  millers  use  about  30  per  cent  domestic  wheat 
in  'their  mixture  plus  30  per  cent  Manitobas  and  30  per  cent  hard  winters  or 
Russian  wdieat.  It  is  reported  that  the  1931  inland  crop  has  poor  milling  quali- 
ties owing  to  unfavourable  conditions  during  the  growing  season  which  will  tend 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  hard  foreign  wheat. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  November  19,  1931. — The  economic  structure  of  Switzerland, 
which  was  strained  by  the  German  financial  crisis  during  the  summer,  has  had 
to  contend  with  further  difficulties  on  account  of  the  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  by  Great  Britain.  These  have  directly  affected  the  tourist  trade,  while 
owing  to  a  lessening  volume  of  exports  industry  is  depressed  and  unemployment 
has  increased.  As  a  result,  while  other  countries  have  for  the  most  part  felt  the 
effects  of  the  economic  drought  more  gradually,  the  depression  in  Switzerland 
has  been  suddenly  aggravated. 

As^  regards  foreign  trade,  both  exports  and  imports  showT  a  contraction  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1930. 
The  respective  figures  for  imports  are  1,661,500,000  francs  and  1.986.600,000 
francs,  and  for  exports  1,036,100,000  francs  and  1.336,000,000  francs. 
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A  one-sided  trade  situation  has  arisen  with  Germany,  which  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  Switzerland's  best  customers.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  some  contingent  or  quota  system  of  imports  might  be  adopted  to  assist  in 
balancing  the  figures.  In  the  past  over  20  per  cent  of  Switzerland's  merchandise 
exports  have  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  decline  in  this  figure  is 
inevitable.  The  situation  will  be  further  aggravated  by  a  loss  in  invisible 
exports,  it  being  estimated  that  the  British  contribution  to  tourist  expenditures 
is  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  financial  situation  is  unusual.  Owing  to  the  flight  of  capital  there  was 
at  the  beginning  of  October  a  gold  cover  of  142  per  cent  for  the  bank  notes  in 
circulation.  These  had  been  increased  from  989,800,000  francs  in  May  to 
1,462,000,000  francs  in  August.  On  the  other  hand,  this  increase  has  been  offset 
by  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices  and  the  tendency  of  all  classes  of  buyers  to  cover 
only  their  minimum  requirements  in  the  belief  that  prices  may  go  still  lower. 

The  official  wholesale  price  index  was  108  in  August  in  comparison  with  126 
for  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  latter  figure  represented  the  monthly 
average  for  1930.  The  cost  of  living  figure  continues  to  decline  in  sympathy, 
but  much  more  slowly,  and  the  basic  costs  remain  high. 

The  watch  industry,  which  was  severely  hit,  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
direction  of  a  holding  company  known  as  the  Societe  Generale  de  l'horlogerie 
Suisse  S.A.  It  has  received  Government  assistance,  and  this  together  with  state 
grants,  coupled  with  probable  expenditures  to  relieve  unemployment  during  the 
winter,  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  budget  deficit. 

POWER  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  FOR  CYPRUS 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

cultivation  of  cereals 

Cairo,  November  10,  1931. — Cereals  cover  the  greatest  area  of  any  one  type 
of  cultivation  in  Cyprus.  The  large  plains  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  island 
are  covered  with  cereals  as  a  winter  crop,  and  very  considerable  areas  on  the 
hill  slopes  are  also  grown  in  wheat  and  barley.  Yields  generally  are  not  high, 
as  the  land  is  not  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  and  in  many  areas  the  fields  are 
decidedly  weedy. 

Cereals  are  grown  on  lands  to  which  water  for  irrigation  is  not  available, 
often  on  soil  of  poor  quality,  and  on  the  hill  slopes  on  lands  which  have  been 
leached. 

Wheat  now  covers  58  per  cent  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  cereals, 
barley  38  per  cent,  and  oats  4  per  cent.  Sufficient  wheat  is  not,  however,  grown 
to  meet  the  colony's  requirements  for  flour,  but  owing  to  the  increasing  prefer- 
ence for  imported  flour,  large  stocks  of  locally  grown  wheat  sometimes  remain 
on  hand. 

AUSTRALIAN  FLOUR  COMPETITION 

During  the  past  few  months  Australian  flour  has  been  supplied  to  Cyprus 
at  prices  with  which  the  local  producer  cannot  compete,  and  the  return  to  the 
growers  for  the  crops  now  ripening  will  be  very  small.  In  consequence  of  this 
competition,  it  has  been  stated  that  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in  the 
standard  of  cultivation,  and  growers  are  finding  it  impossible  now  to  continue 
to  make  those  applications  of  artificial  fertilizers  which  had  accounted  for  cer- 
tain increases  in  yields  in  recent  years. 
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Disposal  of  seed  wheat  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  in  the  last  two  years  * 
relieved  the  situation  somewhat,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  producers  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  great  depression  in  prices  and  the  present  over-stocking  of  the 
worlds  market  with  wheat.  There  has  also  been  a  surplus  of  barley  in  stock, 
but  the  production  of  oats  is  absorbed  locally  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
oad  crop  is  grown  mixed  with  vetches  for  fodder  for  animals. 

Increase  in  acreage  yields  would  enable  the  cultivator  in  Cyprus  the  better 
to  meet  the  increasing  competition  and  lowrer  prices  with  which  he  is  at  present 
faced.  Variety  trials  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
1928  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

METHODS  OF  SOIL  PREPARATION 

In  some  localities  a  double-furrow  iron  plough  is  used  for  cultivation, 
but  the  common  implement  is  still  the  iron-shod  wooden  plough.  Ploughing  is, 
however,  clone  carefully  and  a  good  seed  bed  is  generally  prepared. 

Broadcasting  is  still  the  standard  method  of  sowing,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  yields  could  be  improved  by  the  more  even  distribution  of  seeds 
through  the  adoption  of  drilling.  It  is  possible  that  the  form  of  drill  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  may  not  be  completely  suitable  for  Cyprus,  and  a  smaller 
type  of  drill  might  need  to  be  evolved. 

Threshing  of  cereals  is  still  carried  out  by  treading  on  threshing  floors.  A 
considerable  admixture  of  dirt  and  stones  is  therefore  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
grain,  and  an  immediate  improvement  in  quality  could  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  modern  threshing  machinery. 

POWER  THRESHING 

The  Director  of  Agriculture  has  recently  introduced  hand  winnowing 
machines,  and  has  worked  out  a  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  power  machinery 
lor  the  threshing  and  cleaning  of  grain.  He  had  proposed  to  use  for  ploughing 
in  the  cultivation  season  the  tractors  required  to  provide  the  power  for  thresh- 
ing, but  tractor  ploughing  should,  for  the  present,  be  looked  upon  as  purely 
experimental,  as  the  holdings  of  lands  are  in  small  units  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operative effort  has  not  so  far  made  any  material  advance  in  the  island.  The 
provision  of  power  threshing  outfits  for  demonstration  purposes  should  be  worthy 
of  support,  and  if  they  give  the  reduction  of  threshing  costs  and  the  improvement 
in  the  resultant  grain  samples  which  are  contemplated,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  some  form  of  co-operative  ownership  can  eventually  be  organized.  In  the 
first  instance,  however,  the  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  power  threshing 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  required. 

The  Agricultural  Supplement  to  the  Cyprus  Gazette  of  October  30,  from 
which  the  above  information  has  been  extracted,  announces  that  the  Colonial 
Development  Committee  have  sanctioned  a  grant  of  £6,000  for  proceeding  with 
this  scheme,  and  that  arrangements  are  already  in  hand  with  a  view  to  starting 
at  the  commencement  of  next  threshing  season  with  four  threshing  outfits  of 
different  makes. 

CEREAL  ACREAGES 

A  five-year  average  for  the  years  1925  to  1929  gives  the  following  cereal 
acreage  in  the  island:  wheat,  187,000  acres;  barley,  117,000  acres;  oats,  14,000 

acres. 

The  average  size  of  an  agricultural  pbt  in  Cyprus  is  about  2  acres,  and 
that  of  a  holding  1\  acres. 
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MARKET  FOR  PACKING.  HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  PERU 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  November  1,  1931. — Peru,  considering  its  average  standard  of 
living  and  purchasing  power,  is  a  moderately  important  market  for  packing 
house  products.  Although  the  population  is  estimated  at  anywhere  from 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  (no  census  has  been  taken  since  1876),  not  more  than  20 
per  cent  can  be  considered,  except  in  isolated  instances,  as  a  potential  market 
for  imported  goods.  A  high  percentage  of  the  total  is  composed  of  native  Indians 
and  cholos  or  mixed-bloods,  whose  standard  of  living  is  very  low  and  who  con- 
sume only  in  rare  instances  imported  goods  of  any  kind. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  existing  market  is  therefore  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  better-class 
population  in  the  cities  and  towns  together  with  their  immediately  surrounding 
districts.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  situated  in  the  coastal  belt,  and  due 
to  the  lack  of  railway  distribution  facilities  to  the  interior  upland  and  moun- 
tain regions,  most  of  the  imported  foodstuffs  are  consumed  in  the  main  centres 
of  population.  The  exceptions  are  the  two  or  three  highly  developed  mining 
regions  in  the  interior  where  rail  facilities  permit  much  better  distribution  in 
the  districts  which  are  tributary  thereto.  These  constitute,  however,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  interior  area  of  Peru. 

CENTRES  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Lima,  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  all  Peruvian  activities.  Combined  with 
its  port  Callao,  eight  miles  distant  and  the  third  largest  city,  the  total  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  275,000.  About  67  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  packing 
house  products  in  1929  was  entered  for  clearance  through  Callao  and  distributed 
in  the  latter  city,  Lima,  the  mining  districts  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Cor- 
poration and  tributary  areas.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  agents  or  distribu- 
tors have  their  headquarters  in  Lima.  Many  of  the  smaller  outports  are  also 
served  from  Lima-Callao. 

Ordinarily  the  next  most  important  centre  of  distribution  is  Arequipa,  with 
a  population  of  about  55,000  and  served  by  the  port  of  Mollendo.  Arequipa  is, 
however,  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  and,  due  to  abundant  local 
supplies,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant  as  an  importer  and  consumer  of  pack- 
ing house  products.  In  this  particular  instance  Talara  is  next  in  importance  to 
Lima-Callao.  That  centre  is  the  port  serving  Peru's  principal  oilfields,  one  of 
the  main  exports  of  the  country  being  oil  and  its  derivatives.  Talara  in  1929 
accounted  for  13  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  commodities  herein  treated. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent  was  divided  among  the  smaller  ports  such  as  Pisco, 
Paita,  Salaverry  and  Pacasmayo. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  best  type  of  representation  is  afforded  by  several  large  foodstuffs 
importers  in  Lima,  some  of  whom  have  branches  in  the  secondary  distributing 
centres  of  the  country.  Peru  is  really  a  small  market,  and  the  majority  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  is  done  by  such  merchant  houses.  The  manufacturers' 
representative  is  not  nearly  such  an  important  factor  as  he  is  in  countries  having 
larger  purchasing  populations.  He  is  usually  not  in  a  position  to  sell  to  the 
wholesalers  as  these  generally  have  their  own  connections,  and  his  sales  are 
therefore  confined  to  the  retailer  whose  financial  position  at  present  is  anything 
but  good.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  but  only  an  agent  having  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  Ins  trade  and  of  his  clients,  and  one  that  will  guard  the  interests 
of  his  principals  in  so  far  as  credits  are  concerned,  should  be  employed.  Agents 
arc  available  who  will  sell  only  to  the  best  retail  accounts,  but  they  are  not 
numerous  as  compared  to  the  total  number  in  the  business.  Caution  is  there- 
tore  urged  in  appointing  manufacturers'  representatives,  and  thereafter  in  issu- 
ing credits  to  his  clients. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

There  are  no  packing  houses  in  Peru.  The  only  industry  of  importance, 
likely  to  be  Competitive,  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  lards  from  cot- 
ton-seed oil.  A  portion  of  the  output  is  now  being  exported  to  contiguous  coun- 
tries, and  this  trade  is  increasing.  There  is  a  fair  cattle  industry  by  which  an 
ixpert  trade  in  hides  and  skins  is  maintained,  but  the  lack  of  transportation 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  producing  areas  to  supply  the  larger  centres  of  popu- 
lation with  fresh  meats,  necessitating  the  importation  of  fair  quantities  of 
chilled  and  frozen  carcasses.  There  is,  however,  a  scarcity  of  refrigeration  facil- 
ities, as  the  only  commercial  cold  storage  plant  in  the  country  is  located  at 
Callao.  A  second  is  operated  privately  at  Talara  by  the  principal  oil  company, 
accounting  thereby  for  the  high  percentage  of  the  total  of  chilled  and  frozen 
meats  which  enter  that  port  for  use  by  the  workers  in  the  oilfields. 

TARIFF,  GRADING,  PACKING,  LABELLING 

The  amount  of  import  duty  assessable  under  each  tariff  item  is  given  below 
with  the  relevant  statistics.  In  addition  to  these  basic  duties,  there  are  various 
surcharges  which  will  amount  to  anywhere  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  basic 
duty.  These  are  separate  from  all  landing  and  clearing  charges,  and  the  actual 
duties  will  be  therefore  150  to  170  per  cent  of  the  basic  duties  as  given  below. 

The  types  of  grading,  packing  and  labelling  required  by  Canadian  pure 
food  and  health  laws  are  eminently  suitable  for  Peru,  and  no  change  from  these 
is  required.  Labels,  however,  should  preferably  be  in  Spanish,  although  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  from  an  advertising  point  of  view  it  would  be 
advisable.  Nevertheless,  grocers'  shelves  in  Peru  present  a  varied  mixture  of  the 
principal  languages  of  the  world,  and  an  article  bearing  a  label  in  a  foreign 
language  has  a  certain  sales  appeal,  in  that  it  has  been  imported. 

IMPORTS 

There  are  only  six  main  import  items  given  in  the  Peruvian  trade  returns. 
The  classification  is  not  good  as  none  of  the  minor  packing  house  products  are 
separately  mentioned.  The  majority  of  these,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  bones, 
hair,  horn  waste,  etc.,  are,  however,  abundant  locally,  and  the  demand  for  them 
would  provide  no  market  of  importance  for  the  imported  article.  Total  imports 
by  classes  for  the  years  1929  and  1928  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Packing  House  Products  into  Peru 


1929  1928 


Classification 

Kilos 

Soles 

Kilos 

Soles 

Salted  meat,  including  jerked 

80.241 

32.860 

53.730 

21.650 

Chilled  or  frozen  meats  .  . 

102.757 

12S^881 

30,622 

55,630 

Conserved   and   tinned  meats, 

sausages,  hams,  bacons,  etc. 

387,934 

686.400 

355.451 

587.360 

1.912 

5.720 

2.609 

10.480 

4,292.842 

2.996.000 

4.266.337 

3.025.740 

Composite  and  vegetable  lards 

44,666 

31,040 

72.146 

56.070 

Total  

4,910.352 

3,880,900 

4,780.901 

3,756.930 
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The  present  value  of  the  sol  is  28  cents  Canadian,  but  during  1929  its 
average  value  was  about  40  cents.  This  trade  was  therefore  worth  about 
$1,550,000  in  1929,  and  approximately  the  same  in  1928.  Pure  lard  is  by  far 
the  most  important  item,  constituting  over  87  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  prin- 
cipal supplier  in  1929  was  the  United  States,  with  87  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all 
products. 

PURE  HOG  LARD 

Imports  in  1929  totalled  4,292,842  kilos  valued  at  2,996,000  soles,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  credited  with  4,285,514  kilos  valued  at  2,990,350  soles. 
The  quality  in  demand  is  smooth,  hard,  white  lard.  Grain  lard  is  not  in 
favour,  and  very  little  of  it  is  imported.  Lard  is  packed  in  gasolene  tins  con- 
taining 37  pounds  net,  or  alternatively  in  tierces  or  barrels  of  an  average  weight 
of  350  pounds.  The  hermetically  sealed  tin  is,  however,  much  the  more  popular 
form  of  packing  as  it  is  more  convenient  to  handle,  and  duties  being  per  gross 
kilo  and  the  weight  of  the  tin  being  relatively  less  than  the  barrel,  import 
charges  are  less  on  lard  packed  in  this  manner. 

The  whole  of  the  business  is  on  a  cabled  quotation  basis.  Agents  of  the 
packers  are  advised  by  their  principals  of  current  prices,  which  are  firm  until 
a  new  cable  has  been  received.  In  a  fluctuating  market  the  agent  may  receive 
two  or  three  cables  a  day.  A  stable  market  usually  requires  a  weekly  quota- 
tion only.  Present  prices  for  American  lard  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Callao  are 
$10.37,  and  for  Argentinian  somewhat  cheaper. 

The  statistics  of  imports  do  not  portray  correctly  the  present  value  of  the 
Peruvian  lard  market.  This  is  much  less  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  severe 
competition  from  local  vegetable  lards  which  are  much  cheaper,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  purchasing  power  due  to  the  trade  depression.  One  firm  of  agents  stated 
that  whereas  from  1925  to  1929  their  sales  of  United  States  lard  had  averaged 
about  $300,000  per  annum,  they  expect  their  1931  sales  will  not  exceed  $10,000. 
This  is  accounted  for  primarily  by  the  competition  from  local  cotton-seed  oil 
lards,  and  secondly  by  the  increased  importance  of  Argentina  as  a  supplier  of 
lard,  due  mainly  to  the  activities  of  branches  of  United  States  firms.  In  1929 
Callao  was  the  port  of  entry  for  70  per  cent  of  the  imports.  The  basic  duty  on 
this  article  is  20  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  but  in  addition  there  are  surcharges 
and  imposts  which  amount  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  basic  duty — i.e.  about  14 
centavos  per  kilo — a  total  duty  of  34  centavos  per  kilo,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  $4.75  Canadian  per  100  pounds. 

COMPOSITE  AND  VEGETABLE  LARDS 

There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  imports  of  these  articles  as  between 
1928  and  1929,  illustrating  the  rise  of  the  local  cotton-seed  oil  lard  industry, 
imports  totalled  44,666  kilos  valued  at  31,040  soles  compared  with  72,146  kilos 
valued  at  56,070  soles  in  1928,  and  a  further  falling  off  is  anticipated.  The 
United  States  was  credited  with  22.821  kilos  valued  at  17,630  soles  in  1929,  as 
against  62,315  kilos  valued  at  50,260  soles  in  1928.  The  1929  returns  show  that 
in  that  year  Ecuador  held  25  per  cent  of  the  market. 

There  are  three  vegetable  lard  factories  in  the  Lima-Callao  area,  each  of 
which  produces  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and  advertises  extensively.  In  addition, 
there  are  others  of  lesser  importance  in  the  smaller  coastal  centres  where  cotton 
is  produced.  The  effect  of  this  local  competition  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
1929,  not  only  by  imported  composite  and  vegetable  lards  but  also  by  pure  lard. 
It  is  estimated  to-day  that  local  lards  now  contrpl  70  per  cent  of  the  market  for 
all  types  of  lard,  and  their  hold  is  increasing.  The  loss  of  purchasing  power 
since  1929,  due  to  the  depreciation  in  Peruvian  currency  (from  40  cents  to  28 
cents)  has  decidedly  curbed  the  sale  of  pure  lard  and  given  an  impetus  to  the 
purchase  of  the  local  product.  The  imports  for  1930  and  1931  are  expected, 
however,  to  show  considerable  decrease.    In  1929  Callao  had  44  per  cent  of  the 
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trade  and  Talara  7  per  cent;  in  1928  Callao  had  20  per  cent  and  Talara  76  per 
cent.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  decrease  in  this  item  occurred  at  Talara,  the 
port  for  the  oilfields,  due  to  a  change-over  to  the  use  of  local  lards.  The  import 
duty  is  40  centavos  per  gross  kilo. 

CONSERVED  AND  TINNED  MEATS,  SAUSAGES,  HAMS,  BACONS 

This  item  includes  a  great  variety  and  practically  every  type  of  preserved,' 
processed  or  treated  meat  product  which  is  imported. 


1929  1928 


Country 

Kilos 

Soles 

Kilos 

Soles 

  166,251 

253,230 

159,874 

209,930 

Italy  

  66,815 

124,940 

70,085 

137,020 

  54,935 

110,650 

43,524 

80,920 

  34,924 

63,520 

32,561 

59,590 

  23,521 

47,690 

20,887 

44,150 

  18,978 

37,920 

2,989 

6,350 

  7,929 

26,040 

11,328 

29,170 

  6.920 

8.170 

6,427 

"  6,170 

  2,250 

6,480 

2,975 

8,750 

1,769 

4.670 

1,276 

1,870 

  1,420 

1,160 

Chile  

  1,317 

1,240 

2,968 

2,990 

,   905 

690 

557 

450 

Total  

  387,934 

686,400 

355,451 

587,360 

This  is  the  second  item  of  importance  in  the  import  returns,  and  it  shows  a 
much  wider  diversity  of  origin  than  does  any  one  of  the  others.  The  principal 
article  in  it  is  tinned  cooked  ham,  which  has  a  moderately  important  sale  in 
this  territory  and  is  supplied  by  several  countries.  .  This  ham  is  packed  in  her- 
metically sealed  pear-shaped  tins  after  having  been  first  dipped  in  gelatine  or 
a  similar  preserving  substance.  No  other  types  or  packs  of  ham  are  imported 
in  other  than  negligible  quantities.  The  principal  suppliers  of  these  hams,  in 
order  of  importance,  are  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Hongkong  and  Argentina.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
recently  in  the  share  of  the  ham  trade  held  by  Argentina,  and  later  figures  will 
give  a  more  important  place  to  that  country. 

Next  in  importance  are  sausages  of  many  different  kinds,  ranging  from  the 
large  Bologna  down  to  the  smaller  wiener.  Italy  is  paramount  in  this  section  of 
the  business,  followed  by  Spain,  the  total  shares  of  these  twTo  countries  being 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  sausages.    Germany  also  obtains  a  small  share  of  it. 

Corned  beef  is  supplied  in  small  quantities  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Argentine,  and  other  types  of  tinned  meats  are  supplied  by 
these  three  countries  together  with  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Chile  and 
Hongkong,  the  latter  an  oriental  spiced  product  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the 
Asiatic  population. 

Baccn  is  an  article  of  minor  importance  as  it  is  not  widely  used  in  Peru. 
There  is  a  small  demand  for  lightly  cured  smoked  bacon,  and  also  for  salt  bacon. 
suppUed  mainly  by  the  United  States,  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 

This  trade,  in  sympathy  with  all  other  imports,  has  decreased  considerably 
since  19?9.  Callao  as  usual  w7as  the  principal  port  of  entry,  absorbing  in  1929 
and  1928  respectively  78  and  76  per  cent  of  the  total. 

CHILLED  AND  FROZEN  MEATS 

Considering  the  population,  this  is  a  relatively  unimportant  trade  in  Peru, 
and  it  is  duty  free. 


1929  1928 

Country                                              Kilos          Solos  Kilos  Soles 

United  States                                            98,838       124.920  28,788  53.940 

Great  Britain  .  . .       2,996          3,500  1,504  1.560 

Not  specified                                                 923             390  330  130 


Total   102,757       128,881       30,622  55,630 
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The  United  States  supplied  almost  the  whole  of  the  imports,  but  in  1929  at 
least  a  fair  portion  of  that  country's  share  was  composed  of  Australian  mutton, 
re-shipped  from  Calif ornian  ports  to  the  cold  storage  plant  at  Callao.  Con- 
siderable loss,  however,  wes  experienced,  and  such  shipments,  which  account 
mainly  for  the  increase  in  imports  into  Peru  in  1929,  were  discontinued.  The 
lack  of  cold  storage  facilities  on  the  required  scale  in  Peruvian  ports,  Callao 
and  Talara  excepted,  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  large  trade  in  chilled  or 
frozen  meats.  Moreover,  the  local  cattle  industry  is  in  a  fair  position  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  for  fresh  meats  wherever  rail  facilities  are  available.  The 
Lima-Callao  area  and  most  of  the  larger  centres  of  population  bring  in  their 
supplies  on  the  hoof,  and  slaughter  them  as  required.  Moreover,  more  attention 
is  being  paid  now  to  the  breeding  of  beef  cattle  than  formerly,  although  the 
standard  of  table  beef  in  this  country  is  still  low.  In  both  the  above-mentioned 
years,  1929  and  1928,  Talara  was  the  principal  port  of  import,  having  taken 
55  and  83  per  cent  respectively.  Callao  followed  with  45  and  17  per  cent.  The 
latter  is  a  more  usual  percentage  for  Callao  in  a  normal  year,  as  local  supplies 
are  abundant.  Talara,  however,  is  not  surrounded  by  a  ranching  country,  and 
most  of  the  fresh  meat  for  the  workers  in  the  oilfields  must  be  imported. 

The  imports  of  salted  meat  in  the  above-mentioned  years  amounted  to 
80,241  kg.,  value  32,860  soles,  and  53,736  kg.,  value  21,650  soles,  respectively. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  was  "  Chalona,"  hard-dried  horse  meat,  supplied  by 
Chile.  A  few  dollars'  worth  of  other  salted  meats,  principally  jerked  beef,  was 
supplied  by  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Hongkong. 

The  only  other  item  mentioned  in  the  import  statistics  is  meat  extracts. 
The  totals  were  1,912  kilos  (5,720  soles),  and  2,609  kilos  (10,4,80  soles)  in  1929 
and  1928  respectively.  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  supplier  in  1929,  and 
the  United  States  in  1928.   Callao  took  67  and  83  per  cent  in  these  years. 


MARKET  FOR   FRESH   MEATS   AND   ANIMAL   FATS   IN  THE 

MIDDLE  EAST 

J.  C.  D.  Ockerse,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Fresh  Meats,  Frozen  and  Unfrozen 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

[Note.  The  Straits  dollar  is  equivalent  to  56  cents  Canadian;  the  guilder  to  40  cents] 

IMPORTS 

Batavia,  October  16,  1931. — In  statistical  returns  imports  are  classified 
under  the  miscellaneous  -heading:  cattle  and  horse  meats,  fresh— frozen  or 
unfrozen.  There  is  practically  no  unfrozen  fresh  meat  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  and  imports  of  frozen  meat,  though  small,  consist  chiefly  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton.  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  are  shared  between  Holland 
and  Australia,  while  mutton  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  latter  country.  No  horse 
meat  is  known  to  be  imported.  In  1930  total  imports  into  Java  (the  principal 
consuming  country)  were  valued  at  59,721  guilders  ($23,888),  of  which  50,252 
guilders  represents  shipments  from  Australia,  and  the  balance  imports  from 
Holland. 

With  breeding  cattle  numbering  8,000,000  head  of  cows  and  buffaloes, 
Netherlands  East  India  is  capable  of  supplying  its  own  fresh  meat  requirements. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  4,000,000  goats  and  sheep  and  1,000,000  swine. 
Beef  and  veal  are  consumed  by  the  European  and  the  better-class  Chinese  and 
Oriental  population.  The  average  native  is  not  a  beef  eater,  not  through  any 
prejudice  but  because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
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British  Malaya 

Statistics  covering  the  imports  of  fresh  meats  into  British  Malaya  for  the 
three  years  ended  December  31,  1930,  are  as  follows: — 

IMPORTS   OF  FRESH   MEATS   INTO   BRITISH  MALAYA 


Beef,  Frozen,  Salted,  etc. 


1928        1929  1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Country  of  Origin 

Quantities  in  Tons 

Value  in  Straits  Dollars 

1,300       1,353  1.154 

583,123 

608,778 

584.098 

137           69  78 

149,641 

80,058 

72,598 

Holland  

11        ....  23 

7,040 

15.590 

South  America  (Argentina)  ..  .. 

  3  173 

4,4  i  7 

141,347 

],449        1.427  1,429 

740,626 

795,088 

814.900 

Values  in  Canadian  dollars,  . 

422,157 

396,600 

464;493 

Mutton  and  Lamb,  Frozen 

192S        1929  1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Country  of  Origin 

Quaiitities  in  Tons 

Value  in  Straits  Dollars 

582          734  490 

402.148 

485.114 

309,326 

39             7  10 

32,790 

9,174 

12,512 

Total  

621          741  500 

434.988 

494.405 

322,170 

Values  in  Canadian  dollars 

247,943 

281,911 

183,637 

Pork,  Fresh,  Frozen  and  Salted 

1928        1929  1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Country  of  Origin 

Quantities  in  Tons 

Value  in  Straits  Dollars 

Hongkong   

  208  353 

246.812 

372,972 

4             8  35 

3,008 

7,899 

23.412 

Australia  

49           67  70 

41,137 

60,546 

53.914 

United  Kingdom  

5  26 

96 

7.776 

27.290 

Total  •  

53         289  486 

44,261 

324,548 

481.222 

Value  in  Canadian  dollars 

25,229 

184,992 

274,296 

Unlike  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  British  Malaya  is  dependent  largely 
on  imports  from  abroad  for  its  meat  requirements.  The  quantities  of  frozen  and 
salted  beef  imported  during  the  three  years  listed  are  practically  unchanged, 
although  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  value  during  1930  over  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  Australia  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and,  while  the  quantity 
in  1930  dropped  by  146  tons  as  compared  with  1928,  the  values  remained  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  1930  of  $14,067  (Canadian)  from  the 
J  929  value  of  $347,003.    The  United  Kingdom  held  second  place  in  1928  and 

1929  with  $85,295  (Canadian)  and  $45,633  respectively,  although  the  decrease 
in  1929  was  no  less  than  $39,622,  or  46-5  per  cent.  In  1930  the  United  King- 
dom, with  a  further  drop  to  $41,381  (Canadian),  surrendered  its  place  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  was  successful  in  raising  the  value  of  its  shipments, 
of  what  is  probably  salted  beef,  from  $2,517  (Canadian)  in  1929  to  $80,568  in 
1930,  or  by  more  than  thirty-two  times  the  1929  figure. 

Mutton  and  lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  appreciable  drop  in  the 

1930  total,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  compared  with  1929  and  1928.  In  these 
meats  Australia  holds  by  far  the  leading  position,  its  imports  into  British  Malaya 
representing  respectively  92-4  per  cent,  98-1  per  cent,  and  96  per  cent  of  the 
total  imported  values  during  1928,  1929,  and  1930.  The  United  Kingdom,  though 
small  in  comparison,  supplied  most  of  the  balance. 

Pork  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  total  imports  during  1929  over  1928, 
which  is  further  evidenced  by  the  1930  returns.  This  increase  is  especially 
noteworthy  in  arrivals  from  Hongkong  and  China,  which  between  them  sup- 
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plied  78-5  and  82-4  per  cent  of  the  total  imported  value  during  1929  and  1930. 
In  this  connection,  Hongkong  should  be  regarded  as  the  shipping  port  of  the 
China  hinterland  rather  than  as  a  port  of  transhipment  from  other  sources. 
Most  of  this  pork  meat  would  probably  be  salted  bellies  and  sides.  Australia 
is  shown  next  in  value  of  imports,  with  approximately  93,  19,  and  11  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  total  imports  during  the  past  three  years,  although  actually 
the  values  during  1929  and  1930  show  an  increase  over  1928. 

As  in  the  case  of  Java,  the  bulk  of  imports  in  fresh  frozen  meats  is  intended 
for  ships'  stores.  Chilled  meat  can  be  purchased  much  cheaper  at  Singapore 
than  in  Java  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  import  duty,  Singapore  being  a  free 
port.  All  frozen  meat  requirements  of  ships  calling  at  this  port  are  filled  from 
these  imports. 

The  demand  for  fresh  (unfrozen)  meat  in  British  Malaya  is  met  by  imports  . 
of  live  animals.  Siam  is  the  principal  supplying  country  for  bovine  cattle,  fol- 
lowed by  British  India  and  •  Burma.  Netherlands  East  Indies  coming  third. 
British  India  and  Burma  supplied  about  98  per  cent  of  goat  imports,  while  in 
sheep  Australia  was  the  main  source  of  supply,  with  British  India  and  Burma 
making  up  the  balance.  Imports  of  swine  were  shared  among  Netherlands  East 
India  (60  per  cent),  Siam  (26  per  cent),  and  French  Indo-'China  (13  per  cent). 

As  regards  the  meat  diet  among  the  various  races  in  British  Malaya,  essen- 
tially the  same  conditions  exist  as  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  except  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  people  from  British  India  (to  whom  the  cow  is  sacred) 
living  in  British  Malaya. 

Siam 

Imports  of  fresh  meats  into  Siam  are  negligible  as  compared  with  British 
Malaya.  Singapore  is  given  in  statistics  as  the  port  of  origin.  During  the  fiscal 
years  ended  March  31,  1929  and  1930,  the  imported  quantities  were  respectively 
7,823  and  10,356  kilos  valued  at  $4,798  and  $5,919  (Canadian).  Siam  is  self- 
supporting  in  its  meat  requirements,  and,  moreover,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1930,  its  exports  of  live  cattle  were  valued  at  a  total  of  $3,076,502 
(Canadian),  the  greater  percentage  of  which  was  made  up  of  buffaloes,  bul- 
locks, and  swine.  Practically  all  of  its  exports  were  routed  into  British  Malaya: 
these  would  include  also  draught  animals. 

Lard  and  Other  Animal  Fats 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Even  when  margarine,  as  a  semi-animal  fat  product,  is  not  taken  into 
account,  the  total  imports  of  animal  fats  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are 
quite  large,  considering  that  the  majority  of  the  native  people  use  coconut  and 
other  vegetable  oils  for  domestic  purposes.  For  the  years  1928  and  1929  total 
imports  into  the  whole  of  Netherlands  East  India  were  valued  at  respectively 
$222,865  and  $212,906  (Canadian).  The  1930  import  returns  cover  Java  only 
and  total  in  the  aggregate  $13,070. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  IMPORTS  OF  LARD 


Lard  in  Retail  Packages 


1928  1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Country  of  Origin 

Quantities  in  Kilos 

Val 

ue  in ( ! ni 

ders 

Java  onlv 

Java  only 

Holland  

1 1 ,115  8.769 

1 0,937 

8.111 

6.170 

9.333 

8,194  3,536 

5,060 

5.881 

3,907 

•2.(i'_,3 

5,049  2,877 

1,698 

3.1  14 

2,188 

1.207 

Total  

23,958  17,182 

17.(i«tr» 

17,136 

12.265 

14,153 

6,85 1 

4,906 

5,6C1 
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Lard  in  Bulk 

1928        1929        1930  1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin                     Quantities  in  Kilos  Value  in  Guilders 

Java  only  Java  only 

Penang  and  Singapore                     434,448    412,557        ....  277,563  264,329 

Hongkong  and  China                       356,361    342.896       2,620  225,960  208,441  1,400 

Other  countries                                 12,209      11,314       3,056  8,804  7,547  2,227 


Total   803,018    766,767       5,676    512,327    480,317  3.627 

Values  in  Canadian  dollars   204,931    192,127  1,450 

The  foregoing  statistics  show  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lard  enters 
into  Java,  which  takes  care  of  its  own  requirements  from  domestic  production. 
The  greater  percentage  goes  into  Sumatra  and  the  Riau  islands  with  their  large 
number  of  Chinese  coolie  labourers  employed  on  plantations  and  by  mining 

companies. 

The  lard  put  up  in  small  containers  is  supplied  mostly  by  Holland  and 
Australia,  with  respectively  47-4  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  and  65-7  per  cent,  and 
34-4  per  cent,  31-7  per  cent,  and  18-5  per  cent  of  total  value  imported  during 
the  past  three  years*. 

Shipments  in  bulk  are  coming  in  chiefly  from  China  and  Hongkong,  and 
from  Penang  and  Singapore.  Arrivals  from  the  latter  ports  include  re-exports 
out  of  British  Malaya  and  transhipment  cargo,  possibly  from  Siam  and  Indo- 
China. 


NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  IMPORTS  OF  OTHER  ANIMAL  FATS,  EDIBLE,  N.O.P. 


Country  of  Origin 

Singapore   

Australia.  .  

Holland  

Great  Britain  

Total  

Values  in  Canadian  dollars 


1928      1929      1930      1928  1929  1930 
Quantities  in  Kilos        Value  in  Guilders 

Java  only                      Jaxa  only 
27,580    50,240      1.470    11,345  19,743  1.408 
15.733    23.121      7.356    10,811  14,471  3,731 
8,081     5.538    10.802     5,543  3,550  7,617 
  2,545    1,919   


51,394  81,444  19,628  27.699  39.683  12.756 
  11,080    15,873  5,102 


The  above  statistics  would  include  kidney  fat  and  mutton  suet,  and  other 
fats  except  lard.  Imports  are  small,  especially  into  Java,  which  during  1928 
and  1929  is  credited  in  statistics  with  respectively  27-6  and  23-7  per  cent  of 
the  total  value.  Of  the  balance  entering  the  islands  other  than  Java,  50  and  62 
per  cent  respectively  was  absorbed  by  Sumatra  alone  during  the  two  vears  prior 
to  1930. 

While  margarine  is  not  essentially  a  pure  animal  fat  product,  it  is  classi- 
fied in  both  Netherlands  Indian  and  British  Malayan  statistics  under  animal 
products.  For  the  three  years  ended  December  31,  1930,  imports  into  Nether- 
lands India  by  quantities  are  listed  as  respectively  499,394,  743,220,  and  613,410 
kilos,  valued  at  (Canadian)  $131,770,  $197,418,  and  s$163,430.  The  1930  returns 
are  for  Java  only.  Out  of  the  total  imported -values  during  1928  and  1929  Java 
was  responsible  for  77-8  and  81-5  per  cent  respectively.  Holland  was  the  chief 
supplying  country  with  92  and  97  per  cent  respectively  of  the  total  imports  dur- 
ing 1928  and  1929.  Imports  from  this  source  have  been  steadilv  increasino;  up 
till  1930. 

British  Malaya 

As  regards  British  Malaya,  animal  fats  are  listed  under  the  headings 
"lard"  and  "margarine,"  the  latter  as  a  semi-animal  fat  product.  Statistics 
give  the  following  returns  for  the  past  three  years: — 
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IMPORTS  OF  LAUD  INTO  BRITISH  MALAYA 

1928  1929     1930  1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin                        Quantities  in  Tons  Value  in  Straits  Dollars 

China                                                      1,394  1,305      935  689,108  605,182  349.937 

Hongkong                                                    230  92        86  130,478  46,937  30,207 

Indo-China                                                 176  144     ....  81,954  64,430 

Australia                                                         8  20        16  7,355  18,844  14,554 

Other  countries                                              15  12        36  6,995  5,594  13,779 


Total   1.823    1,573    1,073    924,890    740,987  408,477 

Values  in  Canadian  dollars   527,187    422,363  232,832 

During  the  years  1928,  1929,  and  1930  China  and  Hongkong  combined  sup- 
plied respectively  1,624  tons  (89-2  per  cent),  1,397  tons  (89  per  cent),  and  1,021 
tons  (95-2  per  cent),  which  were  valued  at  (Canadian)  $472,294  (89-6  per  cent), 
$371,708  (88  per  cent),  and  $216,678  (93  per  cent),  the  percentages  in  brackets 
being  their  share  in  total  imports.  The  balance  was  divided  among  Australia, 
Netherlands  India,  Siam,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  in  order 
of  importance.  Imports  from  the  latter  source  were  very  small  and  were  valued 
at  (Canadian)  $125  (1928),  $437  (1929),  and  $545  (1930).  Indo-China  as  a 
source  of  supply  was  not  shown  in  1930  returns. 

Margarine  imports  into  British  Malava  were  valued  at  (Canadian)  $89,688 
(1928),  $96,420  (1929),  and  $81,829  (1930).  Holland  supplied  respectively  82 
per  cent,  81  per  cent,  and  76  per  cent  of  the  total  value;  the  balance  was  shared 
chiefly  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Quantities  arriving  from 
Australia  decreased  from  8  tons  in  1928  to  1  ton  in  1930. 

Siam 

Siam  is  not  shown  in  statistics  as  a  country  that  imports  any  lard  or  other 
animal  fats.  Imports  of  margarine  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1930, 
were  valued  at  $44,730  (Canadian)  ;  Holland  and  Germany,  with  85-5  per  cent 
and  13-1  per  cent  of  total  value  of  imports,  were  the  chief  supplying  countries. 
Prior  to  the  above-mentioned  period  imports  were  included  under  "  foodstuffs, 
unenumerated." 

GRADING,  PACKING,  AND  LABELLING 

Neither  in  Netherlands  India,  British  Malaya,  nor  Siam  are  there  any 
special  grading  requirements  for  imported  fresh  meats.  As  long  as  the  product 
is  sound  and  wholesome  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  entry. 

As  regards  packing,  most  of  the  fresh  meat  imported  into  the  Middle  East 
comes  frozen  and  is  carried  under  ship's  refrigeration  as  bulk  cargo.  Salted 
fresh  meat  is  shipped  mostly  in  wooden  barrels  of  50,  100,  and  150  pounds  net 
weight. 

Imported  lard  is  put  up  in  tins  of  5  pounds  net;  one  of  the  best  known 
brands  comes  from  Australia.  The  question  of  labelling  is  not  important  as  the 
product  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  Most  of  this  lard 
is  for  ships'  and  naval  stores.  The  lard  that  is  imported  from  China  is  packed 
in  kerosene  tins  containing  about  40  pounds  net. 

COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

In  Java  there  is  only  one  large  cold  storage  plant,  and  it  practically  controls 
all  fresh  meat  imports.  It  has  branches  in  the  western  and  eastern  sections  of 
the  island.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small  number  of  other  meat  importers  with 
limited  cool-chamber  space. 

In  British  Malaya  the  fresh  meat  trade  is  also  controlled  by  one  cold  stor- 
age company,  which  has  refrigerated  accommodation  in  all  the  principal  centres 
of  that  territory. 
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'     PRICES,  METHODS  OF  SELLING,  AND  REPRESENTATION 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  cost  prices  to  the  importer  of 
frozen  moat,  but  selling  prices  for  chilled  beef  (with  bone)  average  about  25 
cents  (Canadian)  per  pound.  Yeal  sells  at  approximately  25  cents,  and  mutton 
and  lamb  at  around  30  cents  per  pound. 

Retail  prices  of  fresh  meats  for  the  various  cuts  average  as  follows:  tender- 
loin steak,  44  cents;  sirloin  steak,  29  cents;  beefsteak,  25  cents;  veal,  49  cents; 
mutton,  44  cents;  pork,  36  cents;  fresh  bacon,  33  cents — all  in  Canadian  cur- 
rency per  pound  weight.   Lard  retails  at  27  cents  per  pound  and  suet  at  13  cents. 

The  imported  lard  put  up  in  5-pound  tins  is  sold  at  $1.50  per  tin.  The  price 
for  lard  packed  in  40-pound  kerosene  tins  is  approximately  $2.65  per  tin. 

The  cold  storage  companies  in  both  Malaya  and  Java  sell  direct  to  con- 
sumers in  retail  quantities  or  distribute  the  meat  to  the  various  dealers  in  the 
up-country  districts. 

In  Netherlands  India  and  British  Malaya  fresh  meats  can  be  bought  at  the 
butchers'  stalls  and  in  many  Chinese  and  European  meat  stores.  In  Java  a 
common  practice  is  to  sell  the  meat  through  peddlers  who  carry  their  wares  from 
door  to  door.  Pork  meat  and  lard  for  the  household  is  sold  almost  exclusively 
in  this  way. 

While  suet  is  sold  to  a  small  extent  for  kitchen  purposes,  the  greater  per- 
centage produced  in  Java  goes  to  the  two  margarine  factories  operating  in  the 
western  section  of  the  island;  and  to  the  many  soap  factories  in  Java,  which 
are  mostly  Chinese-owned.  The  batik  cotton  industry  is  also  using  considerable 
quantities  of  suet. 

TARIFF  AND  OTHER  RESTRICTIONS 

The  import  duty  in  Netherlands  India  on  meats  of  all  sorts  (fresh  or  pre- 
served) and  on  lard,  beef  fat,  and  other  meat  products  amounts  to  12  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  addition,  there  is  a  statistical  duty  amounting:  to  J  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    To  these  rates  must  be  added  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  importations  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
of  meats  or  animal  fats  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  There  is.  however,  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  import  of  live  swine  from  any  country.  Other  prohibitions  include 
live  bovine  cattle  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia;  and  fresh  meats  from  Africa 
and  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  fresh  frozen  meats  originating  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

No  duties  are  payable  on  imported  meats  and  animal  fats  entering  the  ports 
of  Singapore  and  Penang,  which  are  free  ports.    There  are  no  restrictions. 

The  import  duty  on  all  animal  products  in  Siam  amounts  to  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.   No  restrictions  are  enforced. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  BRITISH  WEST  TIDIES  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  has  been  seconded  for  appointment  as  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada 
for  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern  Group),  and  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
this  position.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  225  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

MR.  WILDE  TO  VISIT  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  will 
leave  for  Guatemala,  and  possibly  Costa  Rica,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  December.  Exporters  and  others  who  desire  investigations  made  in 
these  two  countries  by  Mr.  Wilde  should  write  him  immediately,  addressing  their 
letters  Apartado  126-bis,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
French  Wheat  Import  Regulations 

MAURICE   BELANGER,   ASSISTANT   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Paris,  November  17,  1931. — On  December  1,  1929,  the  French  Government 
adopted  a  system  of  limiting  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wheat  flour  in  order  to  maintain  the  price  of  domestic  wheat  at 
a  level  above  the  cost  of  production.  Until  the  recent  increase  in  wheal  prices 
in  Canada,  Manitoba  wheat  No.  1,  which  is  admittedly  superior  to  French 
wheat,  sold  in  Paris  at  about  30  francs  less  per  quintal  (220  pounds)  than 
domestic  wheat.  At  present  Canadian  wheat  may  be  purchased  in  France,  after 
payment  of  transportation,  customs  duties,  etc.,  at  about  15  francs  less  per 
quintal. 

The  quota  law  of  December,  1929,  empowered  the  Government  to  fix  from 
time  to  time  the  proportion  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  according  to  the  available 
stocks  of  French  wheat.  This  proportion  has  varied  from  3  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent,  and  is  now  10  per  cent.  The  very  success  of  this  system,  however,  and 
the  fact  that  foreign  wheat  of  better  quality  could  be  secured  at  cheap  prices 
has  encouraged  importers  and  millers  to  evade  the  law  and  to  use  a  higher  per- 
centage of  foreign  wheat  than  legally  permitted. 

One  feature  of  the  law  which  renders  it  difficult  of  application  is  the  fact 
that  the  quota  only  applies  to  wheat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  that 
all  wheat  declared  for  a  purpose  other  than  human  consumption  (animal  feed, 
seeding,  etc.),  may  be  imported  freely.  It  has  been  found  that  much  of  the  wheat 
imported  in  this  manner  found  its  way  to  the  mills  and  was  used  for  mixing 
with  domestic  wheat.  Another  factor  which  made  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  law 
was  that  the  wheat  declared  for  milling  was  handled  by  so  many  dealers  and 
millers  that  no  adequate  check  could  be  kept  on  its  final  destination. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  French  Government  promulgated 
two  important  decrees  on  November  10.  These  came  into  force  on  November 
11,  and  are  intended  to  make  it  impossible  for  importers  and  millers  to  evade 
the  quota  law.  Advice  of  these  decrees  was  cabled  to  Canada  shortly  after  their 
publication  and  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1431  (Novem- 
ber 21). 

The  first  of  these  measures  provides  for  the  denaturing  by  colouring  of  all 
wheat  imported  for  any  purpose  other  than  human  consumption  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  details  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  this  law  were  published  to-day  and  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  colouring  substance  is  obtained  by  dissolving  50  grammes  of  methy- 
lene blue  in  10  litres  of  pure  water. 

(2)  The  colouring  process  consists  in  spreading  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  of 
grain  in  a  thin  layer  and  sprinkling  it  with  the  above  solution.  The  coloured 
grain  must  be  mixed  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent  with  the  grain  to  be  denatured. 

(3)  This  operation  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  customs  warehouse  under  the 
supervision  of  the  customs  authorities  and  previous  to  clearance.  The  cost  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  party  making  the  customs  declaration. 

The  second  decree  passed  on  November  10  stipulates  that  as  a  temporary 
measure  importers  and  millers  may  not  purchase  foreign  wheat  unless  they  have 
been  granted  a  licence  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  quan- 
tities purchased  must  not  exceed  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  licence. 

These  permits  are  not  transferable  and  may  be  used  only  by  the  party  to 
whom  they  have  been  issued.  The  permit  must  be  presented  to  the  customs 
authorities  at  the  port  of  entry  before  delivery  is  taken  of  the  wheat.  The 
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decree  also  provides  thai  an  importer  may  sell  only  to  millers  and  not  to  another 
dealer.  He  is  to  deliver  wheat  to  a  miller  only  after  securing  from  the  latter 
a  permit  issued  by  the  Government  and  must  at  all  times  be  able  to  account 
for  the  wheat  either  by  showing  that  it  is  in  his  warehouse  or  showing  a  miller's 
Licence  to  account  for  its  sale.  Wheat  imported  must  be  brought  directly  to 
the  importer's  own  warehouse  or  to  a  special  warehouse  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  authorities. 

In  the  case  of  millers,  they  are  not  to  sell  foreign  wheat  to  any  one  except 
by  special  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  they  must  at  all 
times  be  prepared  to  account  for  the  quantity  purchased  either  by  showing  that 
it  is  still  in  their  possession  or  has  been  milled  in  accordance  with  the  quota  law 
of  December,  1929. 

Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for  infractions  of  these  regulations. 

[Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris, 
cables  that  under  a  French  decree  of  November  24,  applicable  immediately,  the 
percentage  of  foreign  wheat  that  may  be  used  has  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent 
from  10  per  cent.]. 

French  Tax  on  Manufactures  of  Rubber 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  November  13,  1931: — 

A  French  Government  decree  of  November  10  provides  for  an  additional 
tax  of  30  centimes  per  kilogram  (about  55  cents  per  100  pounds)  to  be  levied 
on  all  imports  into  France  of  manufactured  articles  containing  rubber.  This 
tax  is  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  customs  duties  and  other  taxes  already  in 
force.  It  is  levied,  however,  only  on  a  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
article.  This  percentage  varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  rubber  usually 
contained  in  the  various  articles,  and  is  as  follows  for  the  most  important 
items: — 

Pure  rubber  in  sheets  not  vulcanized,  rubber  sundries  such  as  water  bottles,  etc.,  not 
vulcanized,  95  per  cent. 

Inner  tubes  for  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  and  bicycles,  75  per  cent. 

Tires  for  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  bic3^cles,  and  accessories  such  as  patches,  etc.,  60 
per  cent. 

Vulcanized  rubber  in  sheets,  strips,  etc.,  hard  rubber  or  ebonite,  moulded  rubber  sundries 
and  articles  of  rubber  not  elsewhere  specified,  50  per  cent. 

Elastic  tissue  and  articles  manufactured  therewith,  rubber  belting,  45  per  cent. 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  toys,  and  electric  cables  and  wires,  40  per  cent. 
Rubberized  fabric  and  clothing,  25  per  cent. 

This  extra  tax  is  very  small,  and  on  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  which  are.  of 
special  interest  to  Canada,  amounts  only  to  about  20  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
goods,  while  on  rubber  belting  it  amounts  to  about  22  cents  per  100  pounds. 

This  tax  has  been  imposed  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  rubber 
growers  of  the  French  colonies. 

French  Tariff  on  Preserved  Asparagus 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  November  19  that  a  French  Government  decree  of  November  15.  published 
in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  the  18th  instant,  grants  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  the  minimum  tariff  on  preserved  asparagus  in  tins,  jars  and  barrels. 
Previous  to  this  decree  the  United  States  product  was  assessed  the  general  rate 
of  200  francs  per  100  kilos  gross  weight,  and  Canada  the  intermediate  rate  of 
115  francs  per  100  kilos.  Both  countries  now  pay  the  minimum  rate  of  100 
francs  (U.S.  $4)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  gross  weight. 
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Greece  Increases  Tariff  Against  Non-Treaty  Countries 

The  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens  cables  that  a  Greek 
bill,  temporarily  effective  from  November  28,  but  expected  to  become  law  within 
a  few  days,  subjects  goods  from  countries  not  having  trade  treaties  .with  Greece 
(such  as  Canada)  to  new  maximum  duties  ten  times  the  former  maximum  rates 
and  abolishes  any  application  of  minimum  Greek  duties  to  these  countries. 
Goods  in  transit  to  Greece  on  November  28  will  not  be  affected. 

The  Greek  minimum  tariff  was  formerly  extended  to  non-treaty  countries, 
such  as  Canada,  on  the  following  goods:  wheat  and  other  grains,  flour,  pulse, 
live  animals,  quinine  and  salts  thereof,  and  certain  tanning  extracts. 

The  Greek  minimum  tariff  rates  formerly  applicable  to  Canada  were:  on 
wheat,  10-5  metallic  drachma?  per  100  kg.  (55  cents  per  bushel) ;  on  wheat  flour, 
18-725  metallic  drachmas  per  100  kg.  ($1.64  per  100  pounds).  The  former 
maximum  tariff  on  wheat  was  13-125  metallic  drachmae  per  100  kg.  (69  cents 
per  bushel),  and  on  flour  19-25  metallic  drachmae  per  100  kg.  ($1.70  per  100 
pounds).  The  new  maximum  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  will  be  ten  times  the 
former  maximum.  The  rates  quoted  above  include  a  surtax  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
basic  duty. 

German  Import  Restrictions  on  Live  Plants  and  Fresh  Fruit 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  November  1.9,  1931,  that  the  German  Government  have  issued  a 
decree  dated  November  3,  1931,  and  effective  December  1,  1931,  which  amends 
the  regulations  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  San  Jose  scale.  According  to 
this  decree  the  importation  of  live  plants  and  fresh  parts  thereof  from  America 
(including  Canada),  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  Japan,  China, 
India,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  prohibited,  while  fresh 
fruits  and  fresh  fruit'  waste  arriving  from  the  above-mentioned  countries  are 
subject  to  new  regulations  regarding  inspection  before  importation  is  permitted. 

Interested  firms  may  obtain  a  translation  of  the  decree  of  November  3  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

Increased  Swiss  Duty  on  Wallhoard 

Mr.  J.  C.  Maegillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes 
under  date  November  17,  1931,  that  building  boards  such  as  "  Ten  Test,"  "  Don- 
nacona,"  a  Insul,"  and  "  Celotex,"  which  were  formerly  classified  in  the  tariff 
of  Switzerland  as  "  building  materials  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the  complete 
tariff,"  at  a  duty  of  10  francs  per  100  kilos  (89  cents  per  100  pounds)  have 
been  reclassified  and  are  now  dutiable  at  20  francs  per  100  kilos  ($1.78  per  100 
pounds)  as  "cardboard  in  sheets  of  an  area  of  0-5  square  metre  (0-598  square 
yard)  or  more,  cut  on  four  sides." 

Surtax  on  Goods  Imported  into  Egypt  from  Russia 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo  writes  under  date  November  11 
that  a  decree  was  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  November  5  imposing  a 
surtax  equal  to  the  customs  duty  on  agricultural  or  manufactured  products 
originating  from  Russia  which  are  similar  to  those  produced  in  Egypt,  the 
Director  General  of  Customs  being  empowered  to  specify  the  commodities  to 
which  the  said  surtax  was  to  apply. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  surtax  had  been  made  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing commodities  imported  from  Russia:  wheat,  flour,  macaroni  and  similar 
products,  cheese,  tomato  and  other  sauces,  jams,  fodder,  oil  seeds,  alcohol  and 
alcoholic  beverages,  textile  goods  (especially  cotton  piece  goods) ,  soap,  matches, 
and  furniture. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

With  reference  bo  the  notice  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No;  1443  (September  26),  page  513,  requesting  tenders  for  equipment 
required  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways  under  specifications  for 
automatic  substation  equipment,  overhead  equipment,  and  armoured  cable, 
advice  has  now  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auck- 
land to  the  effect  that  the  closing  dates  have  been  postponed  until  further  notice 
and  the  tenders  will  not  close  on  the  dates  previously  stated. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  30 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  30,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  23,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omcial 

Country 

Unit 

l  aritj' 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

i\IO\  .  Zo 

i\OV.  oU 

$3.2014 

$3.0214 

— 

.1407 

.1610 

.1632 

8 

.1390 

.1578 

.1606 

2* 

Bulgaria  

.0072 

.0082 

.0083 

.0338 

.0343 

.2251 

.2210 

6 

Finland  

 Markka 

.0252 

.  0228 

.0231 

8 

.0392 

.0445 

.  0452 

2* 

.2382 

.  2696 

.2743 

8 

4.1638 

3.9297 

6  » 

Greece  

.  .  .  .  Drachma 

.0130 

.0147 

.0149 

11 

Holland  

.4020 

.4574 

.4658 

3 

.1749 

.  1995 

.2025 

8 

Italy  

.0526 

.0587 

.0596 

7 

.0204 

.0207 

7^ 

.2251 

.2170 

6 

.  0399 

.0405 

7 

.0060 

.0069 

.0070 

8 

.  0964 

.0980 

64 

.  2209 

.2201 

6 

.1930 

.2209 

.2251 

2 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1400 

1.1575 

$f 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.3135 

.3009 

.0741 

.0752 

Chile  

.1217 

.1382 

.1403 

6i 

.9733 

1.1058 

1.1227 

7 

Peso  (Silver) 

.4505 

.  4538 

6-7 

Peru  

 Sol 

.3220 

.3269 

7 

Venezuela  

 Bolivar 

.  1824 

.  1852 

.4987 

.5179 

Cuba  

1 . 0000 

1.1392 

1.1567 

 Dollar 

.2884 

.2806 

.3650 

.  3334 

.3241 

8 

 Yen 

.4985 

.5657 

.5741 

6.57 

.4020 

.4577 

.4653 

4| 

Shanghai   

 Tael 

.3762 

.3790 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5358 

.5440 

 $1 

.  8835 

.8507 

 $J 

4.2408 

4.0859 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

.0392 

.0445 

.0452 

.0392 

.0445 

.  0452 

Egypt .  .   .  .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.2706 

4.0304 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.). 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Oshawa,  Belleville,  Peter- 
borough, and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Trade  Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2190.  Dried  Peas. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  importers  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  shippers  of  dried  peas  suitable  for  canning  in  this  country. 

2191.  Oats. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  crushed  oats  and  other  cereals. 

2192.  Potato  Flour. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  flour  merchants  wish  to  receive  Cana- 
dian offers  of  potato  flour  and  dextrine. 

2193.  Potato  Flour. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  farina  importers  wish  to  receive  Cana- 
dian offers  of  potato  flour. 

2194.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  a  flour  mill  in 
Ontario,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2195.  Dried  Breviers'  Grains  and  Linseed  Oilcake. — A  firm  of  feeding-stuffs  importers 
in  Hamburg  wish  to  got  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  export  dried 
brewers'  grains  and  linseed  oilcake. 

Miscellaneous 

2196.  Oyster  Shell. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  produce  merchants  wish  to  receive 
Canadian  offers  of  oyster  shell. 

2197.  Waterproof  Materials. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  to  obtain  Canadian  agency 
for  waterproof  materials. 

2198.  Rubber  Mats  and  Rubber  Novelties. — A  firm  of  importers  and  wholesalers  in 
Wandsbek,  near  Hamburg,  wish  to  secure  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber 
mats  and  rubber  novelty  lines. 

2199.  Felts. — A  paper  mill  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Java  on  dry  felts,  size  in  metres  2! 
by  2-55;  wet  felts,  size  in  moires  10  by  2-40;  and  a  felt  known  as  Steijgvelten,  which  is 
the  felt  used  on  the  third  press  where  the  paper  is  pressed  on  the  reverse  side.  Sample  of 
felt  desired  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the  Department.  This  sample  his  been  used. 
Size  in  metres  required,  10-50  by  2-35. 

2200.  Bottle  Labels. — Jamaican  buyer  is  in  the  market  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bottle  labels. 

2201.  Furniture. — Jamaican  buyer  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  of  Canadian  house 
furniture  of  all  kinds. 

2202  and  2203.  Maple  Skewers.— Two  North  of  England  firms  of  wholesale  butchers' 
suppliers  wish  to  receive  Canadian  offers  of  maple  skewers. 
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2204  and  2205.  Butchers'  Blocks.— Two  North  of  England  firms  of  wholesale  butchers' 
suppliers  wish  to  receive  Canadian  offers  of  butchers'  blocks. 

2206.  Box  Shocks. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  box  shooks,  especially  for  packing  fruits  and  vegetables,  on  a  commission 
basis  only. 

2207.  Lumber. — Timber  importer  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  wishes  quotations  c.ii.  Mollendo 
on  all  grades  of  Douglas  fir.  Quotations,  iterms,  and  prices  to  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Lima,  Peru.  <  ! 

2208.  Hardware. — Jamaican  buyer  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  hardware  for  domestic  purposes. 

220d.  Steel  Cable. — Rotterdam  importer  desires  quotations,  preferably  c.ii.  Rotterdam, 
on  steel  cable.  • 

2210.  Fourdrinier  Wires. — A  paper  mill  desires  quotations  c.ii.  Batavia  on  fourdrinier 
wires.  The  size  of  the  wire  must  be  15-50  by  2-40  metres.  Mesh  to  be  75/28,  or  as  per 
sample  of  wire  which  may  be  obtained  for  inspection  on  application  to  the  Department. 

2211.  Slicing  Machines. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  wholesale  butchers'  suppliers  wish 
to  receive  Canadian  offers  of  slicing  machines. 

2212.  Meat  Slicers. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  wholesale  butchers'  suppliers  wish  to 
receive  Canadian  offers  of  meat  slicers. 

2213.  Automobile  Parts. — Cyprus  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
replacement  parts  for  automobiles. 

2214.  Minerals. — Agent  in  Cologne  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of 
nifkel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  cadmium,  asbestos,  mica,  etc. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Norway 

2215.  Packaged  Cereal  Foods. — Agency  firm  in  Bergen  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  manufacturing  packaged  cereal  foods  similar  to  processed  corn  flakes. 

2216.  Garden  Seeds. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Bergen  are  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing contact  with  Canadian  exporters  of  garden  seeds. 

2217  and  2218.  Tobacco. — Two  Oslo  firms  of  agents  and  wholesalers  wish  to  establish 
connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  tobacco. 

2219.  Tobacco. — A  Norwegian  firm,  manufacturing  cigars  and  cigarettes,  would  like  to 
establish  connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  tobacco. 

2220.  Smokers'  Requisites. — A  Norwegian  firm,  manufacturing  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
would  like  to  establish  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  smokers'  requisites. 

2221.  Smokers'  Requisites. — An  Oslo  firm  of  agents  and  wholesalers  wish  to  establish 
connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  smokers'  requisites. 

2222.  Hardware. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Bergen  wish  to  establish  connection  with  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  builders'  hardware,  shelf  hardware,  hand  tools,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

2223.  Magnesium  Chloride  and  Oxide. — An  Oslo  firm  of  agents  and  importers  wish  to 
establish  connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  chemicals,  especially  magnesium  chloride 
and  oxide. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Denmark 

2224.  Canned  Fruits. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  fruits. 

2225  and  2226.  Canned  Lobster. — Two  Copenhagen  firms  of  agents  wish  to  establish 
connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

2227.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

2228.  Wheat  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  wheat 
flour  exporter. 

2229.  Fish  Meals. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  and  importers  wish  to  represent  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  herring  and  other  fish  meals. 

2230.  Patent  Medicines. — A  firm  of  agents  and  importers  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  estab- 
lish connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines. 

2231.  Chemical  Drugs. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  chemical  drugs. 

2232.  Shoemakers'  Sundries. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  establish  connec- 
tion with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shoemakers'  sundries. 

2233.  Leathers. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  and  importers  wish  to  establish  connec- 
tion with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  sole,  patent,  and  upper  leather. 

2234.  Sanitary  Goods. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  and  importers  wish  to  establish 
connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  sanitary  goods,  such  as  cocks,  tubes 
for  gas,  water,  and  steam,  etc. 

2235.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers  would  like  to  estab- 
lish connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of  automobile  accessories. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  6  and  Jan.  1;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  12;  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  Dec.  17;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  9;  Melita,  Jan  16 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Nortonian,  Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21;  Nitonian,  Jan.  6— all  Leyland 
Line;  Baltic,  Dec.  6;  Adriatic.  Jan.  17 — both  White  Star  Line;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  19; 
Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  19;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  26;  Beaver- 
brae,  Jan.  2;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  28;  London 
Citizen,  Jan.  11 — both  Furness  Line;  Minnctonka,  Doc.  6;  Minnewaska,  Dec.  21 — both 
Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Nortonian,  Dec.  9;  a  steamer,  Dec.  21;  Nitonian,  Jan.  6 — all  Leyland 
Line;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  26;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  9;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan. 
11;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  19;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Penn- 
land,  Dec:  6  and  Jan.  17;  Westefnland,  Jan.  2 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  12 ;   Beaverdale,  Dec.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Dec.  10;  Drottningholm,  Jan.  18 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholra,  Dec.  21;  Ragnhildsholm,  Jan.  18 — both 
Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  15  and  29  and  Jan.  12;  Sam- 
bro  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Farquhar  Line,  Dec.  15;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  19; 
Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  7 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.,  Dec.  10  and  24  and  Jan.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  6  and  Jan.  10;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec. 
20;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  27— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Dec.  9  and  Jan.  6;  Calabria, 
Dec.  23  and  Jan.  20— both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Dec.  16  and 
Jan.  13;  Fernebo,  Dec.  30 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. 
— Canadian  Skirmisher,  Dec.  12;   Canadian  Pathfinder,  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or 
Nassau),  Dec.  9  and  Jan.  6;  Lady  Somers,  Dec.  16  and  Jan.  13;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at 
Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Dec.  23;  Lady  Rodney.  Dec.  30— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Dec.  26;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Jan.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.— A  steamer,  Houston  Line.  Dec.  10. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  11;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Dec.  16;  Mont- 
calm, Dec.  23;  Montclare,  Dec.  31;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  8;  Melita,  Jan.  15 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dor.  11;  Beaverburn.  Dec.  18;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  25;  Beaver- 
brae, Jan.  1;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  8— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dee.  10;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  24;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Jan.  7 — all  Manchester  Line 

To  Southampton.— -Montr oso.  Canadian  Pacific.  Dec.  12. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sivansea. — S'alacia,  Dec.  15;  Airrhria,  Jam.  9 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Ton  Head,  Dec.  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Jan.  16 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Leiih'n,  Dec.  11;  Sulairia,  Dec.  26;  Vardulia,  Jan.  9 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  18;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  1  :  Beaverford,  Jan.  15 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Evanger,  Dec.  11;  Grey  County,  Dec.  24;  Brant  County,  Jan.  5 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Dec.  11;  Grey  County.  Dec.  '21;  Hula  County,  Jan.  8; 
Kings  County,  Jan.  23 — all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Dec.  11;    Bcaverddc,  Dec.  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line.  Jan.  5. 

To  Copenhagen. — Nevada,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  11  (cargo  accepted  for 
Baltic  ports). 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce.  Lloyd-Mcditcrranoo  Italian  Service.  Dec.  15. 
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To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Dec.  28  (cargoes  accepted  for  other  ports). 
To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitls,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Dec.  9  and 
Jan.  G;  Fernebo,  Dec.  23 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara: — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  16  and  Jan.  20;  Lady 
Drake,  Dec.  23;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — San  Bruno  (also  calls  at  Belize,  British  Honduras). 
Dec.  10  and  Jan.  21;  San  Bias,  Dec.  24;  San  Gil  (also  calls  at  Belize),  Jan.  7— all  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Saitlos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Colborne,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  18;  a 
steamei;  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Dec.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Parthenia,  Dec.  16;  Gracia  (also  calls  at  Glasgow),  Jan.  15 
— both  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Logician,  Dec.  16;  Mobile  City  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth), 
Dec.  24— both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  and  Neivcastle. — Tacoma  Star,  American 
Mail  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Nictheiw,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  Dec.  15. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. — Albion  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Jan.  14. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg. — San  Antonio,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Dec.  12. 

To  China. — Indien,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Dec,  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Ship- 
ping Agencies,  Dec.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Medbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Dec.  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai: — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Jan.  5  (calls  at 
Hongkong  but  not  at  Shanghai) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  29  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and  Otaru). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at 
Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Dec.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Jan.  2; 
Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Seattle,  Dec.  12;  Graj's  Harbour,  Jan.  12 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka. 
Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai);  Hive  Maru,  Dec.  6;  Heian  Maru,  Jan.  7;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Jan.  21 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (call  at  Osaka  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  Dec.  15; 
Stuart,  Jan.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  late  December. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  Jan.  2. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Lytlelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud, 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Dec.  15;  Roxen,  December;  Mirrabooka,  January — 
both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Wairuna  (also  calls  at  Napier),  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Dec.  26. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  December;  Mirra- 
booka, January — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Antwerp,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Mercier,  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige  (Lloyd 
Royal)  S.A.,  Dec.  18. 

To  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk  and  Antwerp. — San  Diego,  Dec.  17;  Washington,  Jan.  9; 
Wyoming,  Jan.  28 — all  French  Line. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Panama,  East  Asiatic  Line,  late  December  or  early 
January. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Dec.  12. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and.  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Dec.  6;  Dinteldyk. 
Dec.  20;  Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  4;   Damsterdyk,  Jan.  16 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Benjamin  Franklin,  Dec.  12;  Laurits  Swenson. 
Dec.  30 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian. 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Dec.  17; 
Piave,  Jan.  3;  Cellina,  Jan.  17 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Dec.  29;  Axel  Johnson.  Jan.  9 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Gulf  Pacific  Line.  Dec.  26. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) . — A  steamer.  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  late  December. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ira,  Dec.  12;  West  Nihis,  Dec.  29; 
West  Notus,  Jan.  15 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line;  Hardanger.  Wostfal-Larson  Co. 
Line,  late  December  (also  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rosario.  Santa  Fe.  and  other  ports). 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,.  Buenos  Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Milltn,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolpho  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225    Office— Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300,  Shanghai.    Office— Daily  News  Build-, 

ing,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Paul  Sykes.   Temporary  address — Yamato  Hotel,  Dairen. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North 
Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  Eiast,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Stale  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.H.English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian)  ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

*  Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta.  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84.  Batavia,  Java.  Office— Chartered  Bank 
Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,.  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian   countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.   Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.  (Territory  covers 
Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom.,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
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INFORMATION  FOR  DAIREN  OFFICE 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  November  6,  1931. — Canadian  exporters  interested  in  export 
trade  to  the  Orient  are  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Dairen  at  the  first  opportunity,  furnishing  all  available  information  regard- 
ing their  products,  for  submission  to  importers  and  agents.  The  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Dairen  is  already  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  South  China 
market,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  immediate  practical  assistance  to  many 
of  the  firms  who  have  developed  business  in  that  territory.  On  account  of  vary- 
ing local  conditions  this  may  not  in  all  cases  be  possible.  It  will  also  be  essen- 
tial to  have  available  exact  landed  costs  in  Dairen,  if  at  all  possible,  or  at  least 
quotations  c.i.f.  Kobe  or  Shanghai.  Furthermore,  when  convenient,  samples 
and  catalogues  should  be  provided.  Correspondence,  etc.,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Dairen,  China. 


GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Hamburg,  November  10,  1931. — In  the  previous  instalments  of  this  report, 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1451  and  1452  (November  21 
and  28),  a  brief  review  was  given  of  the  openings  presented  in  the  German 
market  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  agricultural  products,  manufactured  foodstuffs, 
fish  products,  crude  drugs,  and  furs  and  fur-bearing  animals.    An  endeavour 
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will  now  be  made  to  review  in  a  similar  manner  the  openings  which  this  market 
presents  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  forest  products  and  minerals  and  metals.  The 
concluding  instalment  of  this  series  of  reports  will  deal  with  the  openings  in 
Germany  tor  the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods. 

Forest  Products 

'The  principal  Canadian  forest  products  for  which  Germany  offers  a  market 
are  Douglas  fir  veneer  logs,  Douglas  fir  lumber,  Douglas  fir  staves,  Sitka  spruce 
Lumber,  figured  birch  logs,  maple  flooring,  pulp  wallboards,  and  sulphite  pulp. 
Germany  is  also  an  importer  of  Douglas  fir  plywood  and  doors,  but  up  to  the 
present  Canada  has  not  been  able  to  compete  for  this  business.  Other  wood 
products  exported  from  Canada  to  Germany  include  wooden  ice-cream  spoons 
and  pegwood,  while  openings  may  later  be  presented  for  the  sale  to  this  market 
from  Canada  of  tool  handles  and  hardwood  sawdust.  The  market  requirements 
ior  each  of  these  products  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  turn. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  VENEER  LOGS 

The  German  veneer  manufacturers  have  been  importing  in  recent  years  a 
fair  quantity  of  Douglas  fir  veneer  logs,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  been 
supplied  from  British  Columbia.  The  usual  specifications  are  No.  2  clear  and 
better  suitable  for  veneers,  30  inches  and  up  small  end  diameter,  10  feet  and 
longer,  mostly  14  feet  and  longer.  With  the  growing  scarcity  of  clear  logs  it 
may  become  increasingly  difficult  for  Canadian  exporters  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  German  veneer  manufacturers  for  Douglas  fir  logs. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  LUMBER 

A  good  demand  has  been  developed  in  certain  districts  of  Germany  for 
Douglas  fir  lumber.  In  general,  the  lumber  trade  of  Germany  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain,  since  Germany  has  fairly  extensive  forest 
resources  of  her  own  and  only  requires  to  import  special  kinds  of  wood  to  sup- 
plement the  domestic  supplies.  There  has  been  for  long  a  regular  importation 
of  pitch  pine  lumber  from  the  Southern  United  States,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  wood  that  Douglas  fir  lumber  has  been  introduced.  In  certain 
districts,  notably  Southwest  Germany,  Douglas  fir  is  now  extensively  used  for 
flooring,  and  its  employment  for  this  and  other  building  purposes  may  also  be 
said  to  be  increasing  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  German  shipbuilders 
have  also  used  Douglas  fir  for  decking  and  general  purposes  since  before  the 
war. 

The  German  specifications  for  Douglas  fir  lumber  are  not  always  easy  for 
the  Canadian  mills  to  fill,  and  for  this  reason  Canadian  prices  have  often  been 
out  of  line.  The  market  takes  chiefly  clear  lumber,  and  the  principal  demand 
is  for  edge  grain,  No.  2  clear  and  better,  for  flooring  purposes  in  1-  by  4-inch, 
10  feet  and  up  long,  15/16  feet  average  length.  Germany  buys  also  Douglas 
fir  No.  2  clear  and  better,  random  grain,  in  widths  of  10  inches  and  up,  10  per 
cent  8  and  9  inches  allowed,  10  feet  and  longer,  14/15  feet,  or  also  15/16  feet 
average  length  in  thicknesses  of  1  to  8  inches.  Of  the  merchantable  grade  there 
is  a  small  importation  of  12  by  12  inches  and  up  timbers,  16  feet  long  and  up, 
26/28  feet  average  length.  The  requirements  for  ship  decking  call  for  Douglas 
fir  No.  2  clear  and  better,  vertical  grain,  2J  by  51,  3 J  by  5^  inches;  lengths  20 
feet  and  longer,  average  28/30  feet. 

The  usual  terms  on  which  lumber  is  sold  through  timber  brokers  in  Ger- 
many are  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash,  5  per  cent  for  commission  and  del  credere, 
and  payment  by  drafts  drawn  at  seven  days'  sight.  In  other  cases  the  cash 
discount  is  2J  per  cent  and  the  commission  and  del  credere  is  4  per  cent. 
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DOUGLAS  FIR  STAVES 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  Douglas  fir  staves  for  acetic  acid  barrels  were 
introduced  into  the  German  market  and  there  has  been  a  regular  importation 
of  these  staves  ever  since.  However,  it  has  so  far  not  been  found  possible  to 
sell  Douglas  fir  staves  to  Germany  for  other  purposes. 

SITKA  SPRUCE  LUMBER 

There  is  only  an  occasional  demand  for  Sitka  spruce  lumber  in  Germany, 
and  the  requirements  are  chiefly  covered  out  of  stock  kept  on  hand  by  the  larger 
importers.  The  specification  usually  calls  for  Sitka  spruce,  No.  2  clear  and 
better,  rough,  in  dry  and  bright  condition,  75  per  cent  vertical  grain,  balance 
flat  grain,  including  aeroplane  grade  30  to  40  per  cent;  3  to  6  inches  thick,  6 
inches  and  wider,  6/10  inches  average  width;  lengths  16/40  feet,  average  24 
feet. 

FIGURED  BIRCH  LOGS 

For  many  years  figured  or  curly  birch  logs  have  been  regularly  shipped 
from  Eastern  Canada  to  Germany.  Inquiries  are  received  every  autumn  for 
these  logs,  which  are  sawn  up  in  Germany  for  use  as  table  tops  in  making  furni- 
ture. Importers  experience  difficulty  in  getting  in  touch  with  reliable  suppliers, 
since  only  a  few  firms  appear  to  have  learned  how  to  select  the  logs  suitable 
for  the  German  requirements.  The  demand  is  only  for  first-class,  richly  figured 
Canadian  birch  logs,  to  be  shipped  in  the  round,  without  bark,  18  inches  and 
up,  20  inches  or  more  and  up  diameter  at  small  end.  Any  logs  which  are  not 
richly  figured  should  not  be  shipped  to  the  German  market,  because  they  cannot 
then  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  logs  are  required  and  will  only 
realize  a  low  price. 

MAPLE  FLOORING 

A  limited  amount  of  maple  flooring  is  imported  into  Germany  from  the 
United  States.  Connections  have  been  formed  for  Canadian  exporters  in  this 
product,  but  so  far  the  price  factor  has  precluded  any  extensive  business  in 
maple  flooring  from  Canada.  The  chief  demand  has  been  for  prime  maple  floor- 
ing 1  inch  by  4  inches  nominal,  but  the  larger  sizes  are  also  imported.  The 
German  importers  do  not  consider  there  would  be  any  possibility  of  importing 
birch  flooring  from  Canada  owing  to  the  cheap  supplies  of  birch  available  in 
Europe. 

OTHER  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

There  is  a  regular  trade  in  the  shipment  of  Douglas  fir  plywood  and  Douglas 
fir  doors  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  Germany,  but  up  to 
the  present  British  Columbia  exporters  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  quote 
competitive  prices  for  this  business.  Wooden  ice-cream  spoons  manufactured 
in  Eastern  Canada  are  sold  in  Germany,  but  the  annual  turnover  is  small  owing 
to  the  limited  consumption  of  ice-cream  in  this  country.  Pegwood  or  shoe  shanks 
are  another  article  in  the  small  woodenware  line  in  which  business  is  being 
transacted  with  Germany  by  Canadian  firms.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce Canadian  hardwood  sawdust  into  Germany  for  use  in  cleaning  furs,  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes,  but  the  price  factor  has  proved  an  obstacle.  Another 
woodenware  line  in  which  business  should  eventually  prove  possible  with  Ger- 
many is  tool  handles.  Hickory  handles  for  axes,  picks,  sledges,  hammers,  and 
hatchets  are  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  standard  American  pat- 
terns and  grading,  except  that  sledge  hammers  are  chiefly  required  with  a  square 
eye  instead  of  the  oval  eye.  From  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  sales  are  of  pure 
white  sorted  deal,  and  the  balance  striped  quality.    Samples  of  the  handles 
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manufactured  in  Canada  have  created  a  good  impression,  but  the  Canadian  firms 
have  not  boon  able  to  meet  the  prices  quoted  by  exporters  in  the  United  States. 

Cedar  battery  separators  have  been  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United 
States,  but  now  the  Port  Orford  cedar  logs  are  being  imported  to  be  sawn  into 
battery  separators  and  battery  boxes  in  German  saw-mills.  These  logs  are  used 
not  so  much  as  a  substitute  for  poplar  as  for  cypress.  These  logs  are  shipped 
24  inches  and  up  small  end  diameter,  fresh  winter  cut,  and  practically  free  of 
any  defects.  Prices  are  quoted  for  logs  24  to  29  inches  and  for  logs  30  inches 
and  up  per  1,000  feet  Brereton  scale. 

PULP  WALLBOARDS 

Three  or  four  years  ago  American  insulating  wallboards  were  introduced 
into  Germany,  and  as  a  consequence  of  extensive  propaganda  a  good  market 
lias  been  created  for  these  products.  Two  Canadian  makes  of  pulp  wallboards 
are  being  extensively  sold  and  are  holding  their  own  with  the  competition.  The 
trade  in  these  wallboards  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  depression  in  the 
German  building  trades.  Lately  new  competition  has  been  experienced  from 
Sweden  and  Finland.  The  keen  competition  for  business  has  led  to  a  certain 
amount  of  price-cutting  for  large  contracts,  although  efforts  have  been  made 
to  maintain  basic  selling  prices.  The  chief  demand  is  for  half-inch  board  in  the 
usual  standard  sizes,  while  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  the  T%-inch  board  for 
carpet  and  linoleum  lining.  The  Canadian  boards  are  subject  to  a  duty  of 
R.M.4  (95  cents)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  whereas  similar  boards  from  coun- 
tries having  trade  treaties  with  Germany  pay  a  duty  of  R.M.2.25  (54  cents) 
per  100  kg.  This  discrimination  in  duty  has  not  proved  a  serious  handicap  to 
the  sale  of  Canadian  wallboards  in  the  German  market.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  makes  of  insulating  boards  now  on  sale,  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
by  new  firms  in  finding  suitable  distributors. 

SULPHITE  PULP 

An  extensive  trade  has  been  developed  in  the  sale  of  Canadian  sulphite 
pulp  to  German  manufacturers  of  rayon  or  artificial  silk.  This  trade  would 
be  very  much  larger  if  the  duty  on  Canadian  pulp  was  the  same  as  on  Scan- 
dinavian pulp.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  trade  treaty  between  Canada  and 
Germany,  chemical  pulp  of  Canadian  origin  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  R.M.3  (71 
cents)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  whereas  chemical  pulp  from  other  exporting 
countries,  such  as  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  the  United  States.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Austria,  pays  a  duty  of  R.M.I. 50  (36  cents)  per  100  kg.  At  the  present  price 
level  this  difference  in  duty  is  equivalent  to  about  4  per  cent  of  the  sales  price. 
Hence  the  German  rayon  manufacturers  can  only  afford  to  use  Canadian  pulp 
for  their  top  qualities,  and  they  buy  pulp  from  other  sources  for  making  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  artificial  silk. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  Canadian  sulphite  pulp  for  rayon  manufacture, 
bleached  sulphite  pulp  is  also  being  sold  by  British  Columbia  pulp  mills  to 
German  paper  factories.  This  business  has  only  recently  developed  and  has 
mostly  consisted  of  contracts  for  limited  quantities  from  the  smaller  German 
paper  manufacturers.  The  same  duty  handicap  applies  as  in  the  case  of  pulp 
for  rayon  manufacture,  and  if  Canadian  pulp  could  be  imported  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  Scandinavian  pulp  a  larger  business  would  be  possible. 

Minerals  and  Metals 

Germany  as  one  of  the  principal  industrial  countries  offers  a  market  for 
practically  all  the  minerals  and  metals  which  Canada  has  available  for  export. 
The  products  of  Canadian  mines  which  come  into  question  for  the  German 
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market  include  asbestos,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  aluminium,  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium, 
molybdenum,  lithium,  beryllium,  uranium,  mica,  graphite,  and  talc. 

ASBESTOS 

Germany  has  ranked  as  the  second  largest  market  after  the  United  States 
for  Canadian  asbestos,  and  Canada  has  always  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the 
asbestos  imported  into  Germany.  In  recent  years  increased  competition  has 
been  experienced  in  this  market  from  the  Rhodesian  and  South  African  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  from  Soviet  Russia.  Last  year  the  total  imports  of  asbestos 
into  Germany  amounted  to  over  14,000  tons;  Canada  supplied  about  half  the 
quantity  imported.  The  African  producers  supplied  4,414  tons,  and  Soviet 
Russia  2,140  tons.  The  asbestos  trade  in  Germany  is  well  organized,  and  the 
principal  producing  companies  have  their  agents  whom  they  keep  supplied  with 
regular  stocks  shipped  on  consignment.  The  principal  demand  is  for  long  fibre 
asbestos  suitable  for  spinning,  but  all  grades  are  imported,  including  asbestos 
sand  and  waste. 

COPPER 

Germany  is  one  of  the  most  important  consumers  of  copper,  using  over 
200,000  tons  annually,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  requirements  is  covered  by 
imports  from  abroad.  There  is  a  domestic  copper  mining  and  refining  industry 
with  an  annual  output  of  over  50,000  tons,  but  over  half  of  the  ores  worked  by 
the  German  copper  smelters  are  of  foreign  origin.  Imports  of  copper  ore  into 
Germany  in  1930  amounted  to  a  total  of  441,800  tons,  mostly  supplied  from 
European  sources.  In  the  same  year  169,728  tons  of  copper  metal  were  imported, 
and  the  total  value  of  this  importation  was  ten  times  that  of  the  import  of 
copper  ores.  Canada  supplied  Germany  in  1930  with  1,645  tons  of  copper  metal 
as  well  as  with  235  tons  of  copper  scrap. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC 

Germany  is  both  an  important  producer  and  importer  of  lead  and  zinc. 
The  most  important  reserves  of  ore  are  those  in  Upper  Silesia,  but  these  ores 
are  mostly  worked  by  smelters  in  territory  assigned  to  Poland  by  the  peace 
treaties.  Hence  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  to  Polish 
Upper  Silesia,  and  a  corresponding  import  from  that  territory  of  the  refined 
metals.  Germany  has  an  important  smelting  industry  in  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  district,  and  over  half  of  the  zinc  ore  smelted  by  these  refineries 
is  supplied  from  domestic  sources,  the  balance  being  foreign  ores  imported  by 
way  of  the  river  Rhine.  There  are  also  smelters  located  at  Hamburg  and  other 
North  Sea  ports,  and  these  use  foreign  ores  almost  exclusively.  In  1930  Ger- 
many imported  134,170  tons  of  zinc  ore  and  82,904  tons  of  lead  ore.  Canada 
supplied  5,969  tons  of  the  former  and  15,168  tons  of  the  latter.  In 
spite  of  the  large  domestic  production  there  is  a  considerable  importation  of 
refined  lead  and  zinc.  In  1930  the  imports  of  lead  metal  amounted  to  86,111 
tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  1,465  tons.  The  imports  of  zinc  metal  in  the 
same  year  totalled  109,649  tons,  which  is  over  half  the  estimated  annual  con- 
sumption in  Germany.   Canada  in  1930  supplied  2.944  tons  of  refined  zinc. 

ALUMINIUM 

Germany  has  an  important  aluminium  refining  industry,  which  up  to  last 
year  was  protected  by  the  system  of  import  licences.  The  import  licence 
requirement  has  now  been  abolished,  but  the  industry  is  still  protected  by  a 
duty  of  R.M.25  ($5.95)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  on  raw  aluminium. 
Aluminium  shavings  are  free  of  duty,  and  there  is  a  considerable  importation 
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under  this  head.  The  total  imports  of  aluminium  waste  in  1930  amounted  to 
5,320  ions,  of  which  Canada  supplied  805  tons.  There  was  also  an  import  of 
4,369  tons  of  raw  aluminium,  of  which  225  tons  came  from  Canada,  but  since 
the  high  duty  came  into  effect  the  imports  under  this  head  have  been  restricted. 

NICKEL 

Some  nickel  ore  is  refined  in  German  smelters,  a  total  of  11,811  tons  of 
nickel  ore  having  been  imported  in  1930.  Of  this  quantity  Canada  supplied 
only  99  tons,  the  bulk  having  come  from  Greece  and  British  India.  In  the  same 
year  there  was  an  importation  of  2,650  tons  of  nickel  metal,  of  which  329  tons 
came  from  Canada. 

COBALT 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  cobalt  salts  in  Germany,  since  they  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  ceramic  colours.  Canada  is  the  principal 
supplier;  the  imports  from  the  Dominion  under  this  head  in  1930  amounted  to 
2,233,000  pounds.  The  Canadian  producers  work  in  close  agreement  with  the 
Belgian  and  other  suppliers.  Cobalt  ores  and  residues  are  also  imported  into 
Germany,  but  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  German  trade  returns,  being 
included  among  the  imports  of  uranium,  molybdenum,  and  miscellaneous  ores. 
In  1930  the  imports  from  Canada  under  this  head  amounted  to  1,207  tons. 

CADMIUM 

Cadmium  is  refined  from  the  ore  in  smelters  on  the  German  North  Sea 
Coast,  and  there  is  also  an  importation  of  the  refined  metal.  The  imports  of 
cadmium  metal  are  included  in  the  German  trade  returns  among  imports  of 
miscellaneous  raw  metals,  such  as  chrome,  cadmium,  wolfram,  etc.  Under  this 
head  6,160  pounds  were  imported  from  Canada  in  1930. 

MOLYBDENUM 

A  leading  authority  has  estimated  the  consumption  of  molybdenum  concen- 
trates in  Germany  at  slightly  over  600  tons  per  annum.  The  chief  users  are  the 
steel  and  cast  iron  industries,  but  a  certain  quantity  is  also  consumed  in  the 
chemical  industry. 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  supplier  of  molybdenum  sulphite  (MoS2)  to 
Germany  is  a  United  States  concern.  Molybdenum  concentrates  have  also  been 
imported  from  Norway  and  Australia.  German  firms  are  anxious  to  secure 
alternative  sources  of  supply,  and  in  view  of  the  numerous  Canadian  deposits  of 
molybdenum  they  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  possibility  of  securing  supplies 
from  the  Dominion.  Samples  of  Canadian  concentrates  have  shown  the  product 
to  be  clean  and  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  users,  but  development  of 
the  deposits  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  permit  of  regular  deliveries.  Last 
March  German  firms  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  price  of  around  $7.75  per  unit 
MoS2  and  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  could  be  obtained  for  Canadian  molyb- 
denum concentrates  delivered  free  German  ports. 

LITHIUM 

For  some  years  one  Canadian  supplier  has  been  shipping  Manitoba  lepidolite 
ores  to  Germany,  where  they  are  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  lithium 
salts.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  for  the  use  of  lithium  in  connection  with 
the  glass  industry,  and  it  is  hoped  in  this  manner  to  develop  a  wider  market  for 
Canadian  lithium  ores. 

There  is  practically  only  one  important  producer  of  lithium  salts  in  Germany, 
and  the  annual  requirements  of  this  firm  are  stated  to  be  about  100  tons  of 
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lepidolite  ore.  The  largest  importer  of  lithium  ores,  however,  is  a  leading  German 
metal  firm,  who  extract  lithium  metal  from  the  ore  in  their  own  smelter.  It  is 
reported  that  they  use  chiefly  a  low-grade  ore  which  they  import  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. Apart  from  these  two  firms  there  are  a  number  of  users  of  lithium  ores 
whose  requirements  are  small. 

For  the  production  of  lithium  salts  lepidolite  ores  are  said  to  be  preferred 
to  amblygonite  and  spodumene  ores,  for  which  there  is  only  a  limited  demand. 
It  is  stated  that  a  year  ago  United  States  amblygonite  ore  containing  8  to  9 
per  cent  lithium  (Li20)  ranged  in  price  from  $60  to  $80  per  metric  ton  (2,204 
pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  packed  in  bags,  while  spodumene  ores  containing  5  per 
cent  lithium  ranged  in  price  from  $50  to  $55  per  metric  ton.  In  March  last 
lithium  metal  was  quoted  at  around  R.M.160  per  kilogram  or  $17.31  per  pound. 

BERYLLIUM 

The  consumption  of  beryllium  in  Germany  is  reported  to  be  limited.  There 
is  only  one  regular  refiner  of  this  ore.  This  firm  have  received  a  sample  shipment 
of  Canadian  ore,  and  inquiries  are  frequently  received  for  Canadian  supplies  of 
this  mineral.  A  guarantee  of  a  minimum  content  of  11  per  cent  beryllium  oxide 
is  usually  required. 

URANIUM 

The  recent  discovery  of  radium-bearing  minerals  in  Canada  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  interest  in  Germany  regarding  the  possibility  of  importing 
uranium  ores  from  the  Dominion.  As  soon  as  the  Canadian  companies  develop- 
ing the  deposits  are  in  a  position  to  place  ore  commercially  on  the  market, 
German  refiners  of  uranium  ore  wiil  be  interested  in  receiving  offers  from  Canada. 

MICA 

In  1030  a  total  of  1,363,560  pounds  of  mica,  valued  at  $463,300,  was 
imported  into  Germany,  chiefly  from  India.  Only  small  quantities  of  Canadian 
amber  mica  have  been  sold  in  Germany,  since  the  producers  in  Canada  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  in  price  with  the  cheap  supplies  offered  from  India. 

GRAPHITE 

Germany  is  a  large  consumer  of  graphite,  which  is  imported  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  Amorphous  graphite  for  making  lead  pencils  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Flake  graphite  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles  comes  mostly  from  Madagascar.  There  is  also  plenty  of  small  flaked 
and  powdered  graphite  available  in  the  German  market.  Ceylon  plumbago  is 
imported  in  lumps,  and  then  sent  to  Dresden  to  be  milled.  Large  supplies  of 
inferior  graphite  are  also  available  from  the  mines  in  Bavaria.  The  cheaper 
grades  of  graphite  are  used  for  foundry  facings,  stove  polish,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  batteries.  Lubricating  graphite  is  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
original  packages,  but  the  demand  is  limited.  It  is  considered  that  the  require- 
ments for  lubricating  purposes  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  importation 
of  graphite  to  be  packed  in  Germany  for  this  trade. 

Canadian  graphite  was  imported  into  Germany  before  the  war  and  some 
business  has  been  done  in  recent  years.  The  quantities  imported  from  Canada, 
however,  have  been  small  and  have  been  chiefly  used  for  battery  manufacture. 
Efforts  to  induce  the  German  crucible  makers  to  use  Canadian  flake  graphite 
have  not  been  successful.  It  is  said  that  the  size  of  the  Canadian  flake  is  not 
large  enough  for  this  purpose,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  suitable  qualities  are 
available  from  Madagascar.  The  crucible  makers  will  not  pay  a  higher  price  for 
a  high  carbon  content  if  the  other  properties  they  require,  such  as  long  flakes, 
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are  lacking.  It  is  possible  that  further  tests  of  Canadian  graphite  might  create 
a  demand  in  the  German  crucible  trade,  which  would  result  in  the  development 
Of  a  largo  and  regular  trade  with  this  market. 

In  1930  the  imports  of  graphite  into  Germany  amounted  to  14,773  tons. 
Austria  supplied  6,854  tons,  and  Czechoslovakia  4,069  tons,  while  1,392  tons  were 
imported  from  Madagascar  and  1,169  tons  from  Ceylon.  There  were  also  imports 
of  626  tons  from  Soviet  Russia,  157  tons  from  Japan,  and  98  tons  from  the  United 
States. 

TALC 

The  imports  of  talc  or  soapstone  into  Germany  are  derived  from  European 
sources.  The  total  quantity  imported  in  1930  amounted  to  21,642  tons,  Austria, 
France,  Italy,  Norway  and  Spain  being  the  principal  suppliers.  Up  to  the  present 
German  firms  have  not  been  able  to  bid  satisfactory  prices  for  Canadian  talc, 
so  that  no  imports  have  taken  place  from  the  Dominion.  The  Canadian  product 
is  considered  inferior  to  French  and  Italian  talc  because  it  contains  carbonic  acid 
and  has  not  so  good  a  finish. 

FELDSPAR  AND  FLUORSPAR 

Sweden  and  Norway  supply  the  bulk  of  the  feldspar  imported  into  Germany, 
with  smaller  quantities  imported  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Soviet  Russia.  It  is 
not  considered  possible  that  business  could  be  done  with  Canada  in  this  product. 

With  respect  to  fluorspar,  Germany  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer 
of  this  product,  but  inquiries  have  recently  been  received  for  high-grade,  colour- 
less and  homogeneous  calcspar  and  fluorspar  suitable  for  optical  purposes,  which 
it  is  believed  are  available  in  Canada. 

CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November  20,  1931. — British  Honduras  is  a  British 
Crown  Colony  situated  on  the  mainland  of  Central  America,  lying  about  600 
miles  due  west  of  Jamaica.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mexico,  on  the  west 
and  south  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  area  is 
8,598  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Jamaica.  Its  population, 
however,  is  but  a  fraction  of  Jamaica's,  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  50,000, 
of  which  it  is  said  only  about  200  are  European.  The  official  language  is  Eng- 
lish, but  Spanish  is  spoken  in  some  parts,  and  several  dialects  of  Indian  origin 
are  also  used. 

Belize,  the  capital  city  and  principal  port,  had  a  population  of  about  15,000 
in  April,  1931,  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  This  figure  is  perhaps  some- 
what above  normal,  due  to  the  influx  of  timber  workers  and  their  dependents 
from  the  logging  camps,  which  have  curtailed  their  operations  during  the  past 
year.  The  city  is  built  on  low-lying,  largely  reclaimed  land,  and  surrounded 
by  mangrove  swamps.  This  feature  makes  communication  with  the  interior 
very  difficult,  as  the  cost  of  building  roads  through  these  swamps  has  been  found 
to  be  prohibitive.  Apart  from  a  few  miles  of  indifferent  roads  around  Belize, 
the  rivers  provide  the  only  internal  means  of  communication,  and  consequently 
there  are  no  settlements  of  any  size  away  from  the  water  highways. 

PRODUCTION 

The  wealth  of  the  colony  lies  in  her  forests,  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  exports 
in  1930  being  forest  products.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  agricultural  products 
to  the  extent  of  13-5  per  cent,  and  marine  products  1-5  per  cent.   No  minerals 
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have  so  far  been  discovered  in  commercial  quantities.  The  principal  products 
in  order  of  importance  are  mahogany  logs,  chicle,  coconuts,  cedar  logs,  bananas, 
and  grapefruit.  Much  of  the  mahogany  stand  is  virgin  forest,  and  ranks  among 
the  finest  grown  anywhere.  So  far  only  logs  have  been  exported;  the  United 
States  is  the  chief  market.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  are  made  in  the 
round,  while  logs  for  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  squared.  Recently  plans 
have  been  made  by  one  of  the  large  logging  firms  to  instal  a  saw-mill  equipped 
to  handle  the  big  logs,  and  to  ship  sawn  jumber.  The  present  system  of  squaring 
the  logs  (some  of  which  have  a  diameter  of  48  inches)  by  hand  is  a  wasteful 
and  expensive  operation.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  sawn  lumber  is  available, 
Canada  will  draw  her  supplies  from  British  Honduras.  Due  to  the  world-wide 
depression,  the  demand  for  mahogany  has  dwindled  to  the  point  where  most 
of  the  camps  in  British  Honduras  have  shut  down  altogether,  or  are  operating 
on  a  greatly  reduced  scale. 

British  Honduras  grapefruit,  grown  in  the  Stann  Creek  valley,  have  already 
achieved  a  reputation  for  quality,  and  are  reputed  to  be  equal  to  the  finest 
grown  anywhere.  Production  is  increasing  slowly,  but  each  year  brings  a  few 
new  plantations  to  the  point  of  bearing. 

THE  HURRICANE 

On  September  10,  1931,  the  colony's  133rd  birthday,  Belize  was  visited  by 
the  first  hurricane  within  the  memory  of  its  oldest  inhabitant.  Accompanied 
as  it  was  by  a  so-called  tidal  wave,  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  and  upwards  of 
2,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  killed.  While  the  hurricane  itself  did  much 
damage,  the  tidal  wave  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property.  Houses  were  tossed  from  their  foundations,  boats  and 
barges  were  lifted  from  their  moorings  and  deposited  in  the  city  streets,  and 
large  stocks  of  merchandise  were  ruined. 

The  great  task  of  rebuilding  Belize  is  now  being  undertaken.  This  work 
was  at  first  delayed  by  heavy  rains  lasting  for  two  or  three  weeks,  which 
drenched  the  houseless  population  and  handicapped  the  task  of  clearing  up  the 
debris.  Two  months  after  the  catastrophe,  however,  astonishing  progress  has 
been  made;  the  streets  have  been  cleared,  buildings  are  being  repaired  and  set 
back  on  their  foundations,  new  buildings  being  constructed  to  replace  old  ones 
that  have  disappeared.  The  work  of  salvage,  reconstruction,  and  feeding  the 
homeless  and  unemployed  population  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  (now  Acting  Governor),  Mr.  H.  G.  Pilling,  to  whom  great  credit  is 
due  for  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried  out.  Contributions  in 
cash  and  materials  have  poured  in  from  outside,  but  more  money  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  those  who  are  destitute.  The  situation 
was  aggravated  by  the  large  number  of  mahogany  labourers  and  their  depen- 
dents who  normally  would  have  been  in  the  camps  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, but  who,  owing  to  the  lack  of  work,  were  in  Belize  at  the  time  of  the 
hurricane.  These  people  had  to  be  fed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  first 
two  weeks  immediately  following  the  hurricane  fully  half  the  population  were 
being  fed  at  public  expense.  This  number  has  gradually  been  reduced,  until 
to-day  free  food  is  granted  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  next  big  problem  facing  the  Government  is  to  provide  financing  for 
owners  of  property  in  Belize  who  wish  to  rebuild.  Another  scheme  which  the 
Government  have  in  mind  is  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies,  in  an 
effort  to  place  the  surplus  population  of  Belize  on  the  land.  It  is  estimated,  to 
carry  out  this  plan,  and  to  finance  the  rebuilding  of  Belize,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000 
would  be  required. 

CURRENCY 

The  standard  of  currency  is  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States.  Paper 
currency  is  issued  by  the  Government  in  1-,  2-,  5-,  and  10-dollar  notes,  and 
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these  is  a  subsidiary  silver  currency.  The  currency  issue  is  backed  by  a  heavy 
gold  reserve.  United  States  paper  and  silver  currency  circulate  freely  in  the 
colony  on  a  par  basis  with  local  currency;  Canadian  dollars  are  accordingly  at 
a  discount  at  present  in  terms  of  British  Honduras  money.  This  feature  should 
benefil  Canadian  trade  with  the  colony. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

.Mail  and  passenger  services  have  been  established  by  motor  vessels  between 
Belize  and  other  ports  in  the  colony.  The  only  railway  in  British  Honduras 
connects  Stann  Creek  town  with  the  interior,  to  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

The  following  steamship  services  operate  between  the  colony  and  the  out- 
side world: — 

Canadian  National  Steamships,  fortnight!}'  service  between  Belize  and  Kingston,  Jamaica 
— 'Passenger  and  freight. 

United  Fruit  Company,  weekly  service  between  Belize  and  New  Orleans  (or  Mobile) — 
pi  singer  and  freight. 

Harrison  Line,  monthly  service  between  Belize  and  Liverpool,  via  the  West  Indies — 
freight  only. 

When  cargo  offers,  an  occasional  Canadian  Transport  Company's  boat  calls  at  Belize 
from  Vancouver. 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

"While  all  the  merchants  in  Belize  suffered  heavily  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
aster, with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  larger,  well-established  firms  are 
still  sound  and  carrying  on  business  as  usual.  Damaged  stocks  have  been 
placed  on  the  bargain  counter,  and  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  with  only 
what  they  were  wearing  at  the  time,  a  mild  boom  in  trade  has  been  experienced 
by  the  retail  stores.  (A  list  of  merchants  and  traders  who  are  reported  to  be  in 
good  financial  condition  is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.) 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  colony  during  1925, 
1929,  and  1930,  with  countries  of  origin: — 

Countries 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Other  British  possessions  .  

United  States  

France  

Germany  

Guatemala  

Honduras  

Japan   

Mexico  

Other  countries  

Total  

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  value  of  imports  shows  little  change  between 
1925  and  1930,  but  that  Canada's  exports  to  the  colony  increased  by  over  100 
per  cent.  This  increase,  however,  is  wholly  accounted  for  by  one  item,  namely 
whisky.  Out  of  a  total  importation  from  Canada  in  1930  of  merchandise  valued 
at  SI  J88,837,  no  less  than  $841,596  is  represented  by  whisky,  leaving  only 
8347,241  for  other  merchandise,  so  that  actually,  apart  from  this  one  item, 
Canada's  share  of  British  Honduras  import  trade  amounts  to  only  slightly  over 
10  per  cent,  In  1925  Canada's  shipments,  exclusive  of  whisky,  amounted  to 
$501,030  in  value,  or  about  11  per  cent  of  the  total,  so  that  apart  from  the  afore- 
said whisky  shipments,  Canada  has  been  making  no  headway  in  her  exports  to 
this  colony  in  spite  of  the  preferential  tariff. 


1925 

1929 

1930 

$  776.531 

$  888.406 

$  687.324 

501.030 

1,105.403 

1.188.837 

87,917 

82,456 

98.653 

2.248,389 

1.992,670 

1.730,051 

'  46,843 

115,456 

77.865 

27.952 

47.342 

47.S81 

220,247 

163.676 

242.527 

90.880 

43,380 

49.883 

4.946 

28,556 

16.369 

421,772 

410.239 

563.983 

88,614 

179,089 

221,957 

$4,515,121 

$5,056,673 

$4,925,330 
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Several  reasons  are  advanced  to  account  for  this  apparent  failure  of  Canada 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  preference  accorded  under  the  Canada-West  Indies 
Treaty:— 

(1)  The  proximity  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  More  frequent  steamship  service  from  United  States  ports. 

(3)  The  fact  that  United  States  commercial  travellers  visit  Belize  regularly 
with  samples. 

(4)  The  conservative  nature  of  the  consuming  public,  who,  once  satisfied 
with  an  article  they  have  grown  accustomed  to  use,  are  loath  to  change. 
(This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  flour.) 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  United  States  absorbs  86  per  cent  of  the  colony's 
domestic  exports. 

TRADE  POSSIBILITIES 

The  trade  of  this  colony,  particularly  in  foodstuffs,  is  more  important  than 
the  extent  of  its  population  would  appear  to  indicate.  Very  little  is  done  in 
the  way  of  agriculture,  and  the  population,  which  is  largely  composed  of  timber 
workers  and  chicle  bleeders  and  their  dependents,  rely  on  imported  food  and 
materials.  There  is  also  a  considerable  re-export  trade  done  with  the  neigh- 
bouring republics,  which  tends  to  swell  the  apparent  per  capita  consumption. 

Notes  on  the  Import  Trade  in  1930 

The  following  notes  on  the  import  trade  are  appended,  dealing  with  specific 
commodities  in  which  Canadian  firms  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  larger 
business  than  they  are  now  doing,  or  giving  reasons  why  they  cannot  compete, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  values  shown  are  in  each  case  those  of  1930,  unless 
otherwise  stated: — 

FOOD,  DRINK,  AND  TOBACCO 

Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters. — Total  imports  in  1930  amounted  to  $3,440, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  being  the  principal  suppliers.  There  are  three 
local  factories  producing  aerated  waters,  the  output  of  which  meets  most  of  the 
requirements  of  the  colony.  The  local  product  is  sold  at  less  than  half  the  price 
of  the  imported  article. 

Biscuits. — Total  imports  of  unsweetened  biscuits  amounted  to  $7,202,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $6,389,  and  Canada  the  balance.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  soda  biscuits  in  5-pound  tins.  These  come  packed  six  tins 
to  a  case.  Corrugated  cases  are  used,  but  this  form  of  packing  is  not  recom- 
mended from  Canada  on  account  of  transhipment.  Pilot  bread  in  5-pound  tins 
is  also  in  fair  demand. 

The  sweetened  variety  is  imported  in  larger  quantities  to  the  value  of 
$20,831  during  the  year  under  review.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  $13,729 
and  the  United  Kingdom  with  $6031,  the  balance  coining  from  Canada  and 
Holland. 

Butter. — Total  imports,  $37,024.  Canada  is  the  largest  shipper  with  $11,971, 
followed  bv  the  United  States  ($10,773),  Denmark  ($6,156),  United  Kingdom 
($4,028),  New  Zealand  ($2,330),  and  Australia  ($1,204).  Butter  in  tins  com- 
mands the  largest  sale,  but  some  print  butter  has  been  coming  from  Canada 
since  cold  storage  accommodation  became  available  on  the  Canadian  National 
ships.   Cold  storage  in  Belize  is  limited  to  a  fewr  refrigerators  of  commercial  size. 

The  name  of  an  agent  who  would  like  to  secure  supplies  from  the  Dominion 
is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No. 
15375.) 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Feed-stuffs. — Total  imports  of  oats  were  valued  at 
$7,025,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  $3,786,  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
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dom  shipping  most  of  the  balance.  Imports  of  other  kinds  were  valued  at  $5,259, 
supplied  almost  wholly  by  the  United  States. 

Cheese.— Total  imports,  $26,561:  United  States,  $14,980;  Holland,  $8,529; 
and  Canada,  $2,349.  This  is  a  trade  which  Canadian  firms  should  largely  con- 
trol. Package  cheese  is  sold  in  limited  quantities;  the  greater  demand  is  for 
11  Daisy  "  cheeses  weighing  about  20  pounds  to  the  package. 

Confectionery. — Total  imports,  $24,430.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
largest  supplier  with  $13,544,  and  the  United  States  supplies  practically  the  bal- 
ance. Penny  candies  are  the  biggest  sellers  in  such  descriptions  as  Dixie  balls, 
peanut  squares,  assorted  fruit  jellies,  Georgia  peaches,  and  chocolate-coated 
caramels.  Paradise  plums,  boiled  sweets,  and  lollipops  are  also  sold  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Bar  chocolate  and  other  5-cent  packages  are  just  beginning  to 
come  in  from  the  Dominion,  and  appear  to  be  well  liked. 

Fish,  Dried. — The  waters  around  British  Honduras  abound  in  fish  of  great 
variety,  and  the  fishing  industry  for  local  consumption  is  well  established.  Some 
curing  is  done.  Importations  of  dried  fish  are  accordingly  small.  Out  of  a  total 
importation  of  $6,151,  Canada  is  credited  with  $3,553,  and  the  United  States 
the  balance.   This  trade  is  not  likely  to  increase. 

Fish,  Canned. — Total  imports,  $15,325.  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
supplier  ($6,855),  and  Canada  next  ($4,649).  Portugal  and  Norway  shipped 
about  $1,000  worth  each.  Sardines  are  the  largest  sellers,  the  cheaper  brands 
predominating.   Salmon  is  in  fair  demand,  and  some  tinned  herring  is  sold. 

Fruits,  Fresh. — Total  imports,  $8,383.  This  item  consists  chiefly  of  apples, 
supplied  principally  by  the  United  States.  It  has  been  found  most  economical 
to  import  in  boxes  rather  than  in  barrels,  as  the  fruit  carries  better.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  sold  are  Delicious,  Winesaps,  York  Imperial,  Jonathan,  and  Ben 
Davis.  The  best  seller  is  150  count,  but  100's,  125's,  and  138's  are  also  sold. 
The  prevailing  price  for  extra  fancy  Delicious  150's  is  $2.35  per  box  f.o.b.  New 
Orleans.  Canada  should  participate  in  this  trade  now  that  shipments  can  be 
made  in  cool  storage  all  the  way. 

Flour. — This  is  an  important  trade,  amounting  to  29,193  barrels  valued  at 
$170,995.  The  United  States  has  enjoyed  over  75  per  cent  of  the  business  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  continues  to  hold  the  trade.  During  the  year  under  review 
the  United  States  supplied  21,724  barrels,  Canada  7,149  barrels,  and  Mexico 
320  barrels.  This  market  requires  a  soft  wheat  flour,  which  will  keep  in  a 
humid  climate  for  not  less  than  three  months.  The  most  popular  brand  is  ''Blue 
Bird,"  a  low-grade  processed  flour  which  has  the  requisite  keeping  qualities, 
and  sells  at  a  low  price.  It  must  be  realized  that  probably  three-quarters  of 
the  flour  imported  goes  into  the  districts  for  use  in  the  logging  and  chicle  camps; 
a  strong  flour  is  accordingly  not  wanted  for  this  part  of  the  trade.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  hard  wheat  flour  for  the  bakers'  trade,  but  this  is  of  smaller 
proportions.  For  many  years  flour  was  imported  solely  in  barrels  and  half- 
barrels,  but  this  form  of  packing  has  gradually  been  replaced  by  cotton  sacks, 
which  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  more  easily  handled  in  the  districts  where 
transportation  is  difficult.  The  usual  size  is  96-pound  sacks,  but  there  is  some 
demand  for  196-pound,  and  latterly  a  demand  has  arisen  for  6-,  12-,  and  24- 
pound  sacks. 

Peas  and  Beans. — A  substantial  trade  is  done  in  peas  and  beans,  amounting 
to  $52,825  (United  States,  $50,023). 

Meats— Pork  in  Barrels.— Total  imports,  $66,710:  United  States,  $57,903. 
Mess  pork  is  in  principal  demand,  being  used  largely  in  the  logging  camps  where 
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fat  is  required  with  most  of  the  cooking.  Canada's  shipments  were  confined  to 
clear  pork. 

Bacon  and  Hams. — Imports  were  valued  at  $34,274,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  Canada's  share  amounting  to  only  $780.  Ham  represents  the  larger 
share  of  the  trade,  in  which  good  keeping  qualities  are  essential.  This  present 
year  Denmark  has  come  into  the  market  with  a  low-priced  bacon,  which  has 
taken  well. 

Milk,  Condensed  Sweetened. — This  business  is  important.  Practically  no 
fresh  milk  is  produced  in  the  colony,  so  that  the  population  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  preserved  variety.  Total  imports  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  were 
valued  at  $122,507.  Canada  was  the  largest  shipper  with  $72,882,  followed  by 
Holland  with  $44,996;  the  small  balance  is  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  Irish  Free  State,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Belgium. 
The  unsweetened  variety  is  less  popular,  imports  amounting  to  $24,316:  United 
States,  $9,698;  Canada,  $8,648;  and  Norway,  $4,968.  Unsweetened  in  powder 
form  was  also  imported  to  the  value  of  $10,078,  of  which  Canada  is  credited 
with  $6,982,  and  the  United  States  the  balance. 

The  British  Honduras  customs  tariff  defines  preserved  milk  and  lays  down 
the  following  import  duties: — 


Formerly,  for  preserved  milk  to  be  entered  under  tariff  section  (a)  above, 
it  had  to  contain  at  least  9  per  cent  of  butter  fat;  this  is  reduced  to  8  per  cent 
by  the  new  law,  which  further  empowers  the  Governor  in  Council,  whenever  it 
is  considered  expedient  to  do  so,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  brand  of 
milk  or  cream,  either  absolutely  or  subject  to  named  conditions.  (It  is  probable 
that  the  Government  will  in  the  near  future  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
brands  of  impoverished  milk,  i.e.  milk  containing  less  than  8  per  cent  by  weight 
of  butter  fat.  Skimmed  milk  would  of  course  be  affected  by  such  a  prohibition.) 

Sugar. — Total  importations  of  refined  amounted  to  $55,625,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  $45,169,  the  United  States  $9,017,  the  small  balance  coming  from  Cuba 
and  Mexico.  Over  $9,000  worth  of  unrefined  sugar  was  brought  in  from  Guate- 
mala. Since  the  fall  in  sterling,  quotations  on  refined  sugar  have  been  coming 
in  from  England,  and  some  of  this  business  will  probably  be  secured  by  United 
Kingdom  refineries. 

Tea. — Total  importation,  $29,853.  The  following  were  the  supplying 
countries:  Ceylon,  $14,199;  United  Kingdom,  $9,621;  British  India,  $3,326; 
and  Canada,  $2,375. 

Spirits  (i.e.  whisky). — Total  imports  were  valued  at  $935,246,  of  which 
Canada  is  credited  with  $841,596,  the  balance  coming  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Domestic  consumption  amounted  to  probably  not  more  than  $10,000,  the 
balance  being  re-exported.  There  is  an  export  tax  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  all 
spirits  exported  from  the  colony. 

Foodstuffs— Other. — Considerable  quantities  of  package  groceries  and 
tinned  foods  are  imported,  largely  from  the  United  States.  A  good  deal  of  this 
business  is  done  through  wholesale  grocery  houses  in  New  Orleans.  In  addition 
to  items  previously  mentioned,  imports  included  preserved  fruits  ($5,353) ; 
farinaceous  preparations — i.e.  prepared  breakfast  foods  and  the  like  ($10,927) ; 
jams  and  jellies — supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  ($3,711) ;  tinned  vegetables 


Milk,  Condensed  or  Otherwise  Preserved 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


(a)  Unskimmed 
(6)  Skimmed., 
(c)  Other  kinds 


Free 
20%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 


5%  ad  val. 
40%  ad  val. 
20%  ad  val. 
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($11,172);  and  provisions  unenumerated  ($27,610).  All  these  foodstuffs  are 
of  a  quality  usually  supplied  to  prosperous,  highly  developed  communities. 

Vegetables — Onions. — The  United  States  supplied  most  of  the  onions,  which 
were  imported  to  the  extent  of  $9,023;  Canada's  share  was  $825,  but  there  is 

every  indication  that  this  figure  will  be  increased  this  present  year  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Potatoes. — Unlike  other  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  British  Hon- 
duras draws  none  of  her  potatoes  from  Canada.  Total  imports  were  valued  at 
$11,773,  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  United  States.  There  is  no  local 
production  of  potatoes;  in  fact,  even  the  domestic  yam  is  grown  in  only  limited 
quantities. 

RAW   MATERIALS  AND   ARTICLES   MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

Wood  and  Timber. — Total  importations,  1,241,022  feet  valued  at  $63,767. 
Out  of  this  amount  1,150,673  feet  valued  at  $57,072  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  balance  from  Canada.  United  States  shipments  were  largely  pitchpine 
of  the  Southern  States;  Canada's  small  share  consisted  of  Douglas  fir  from  the 
West  Coast.  Dealers  stated  that  no  prejudice  existed  in  the  colony  against 
Douglas  fir,  but  its  failure  to  compete  was  purely  a  matter  of  price.  Freights 
were  said  to  be  $10  per  1,000  feet  from  the  United  States.  It  is  thought  that  with 
the  preference  in  duty  and  the  difference  in  exchange  existing  at  the  present 
time,  Douglas  fir  should  have  a  better  chance  than  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  business  is  in  the  hands  of  some  three  large  Belize  firms. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS  OR  ARTICLES  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Apparel — Hosiery. — Total  imports,  $32,408,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  $23,369,  and  Canada  with  $4,298.  In  1925  Canada's  share  was 
only  $13,  with  total  imports  valued  at  $35,992.  Shipments  from  the  Dominion 
are  largely  confined  to  ladies'  silk  hosiery.  The  cheaper  lines,  consisting  of  arti- 
ficial silk  and  cheap  cotton  and  artificial  silk  mixtures,  come  from  the  United 
States. 

Apparel — Other  Kinds. — Total  imports  are  valued  at  $83,241,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  credited  with  $71,777,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  $9,145. 
Travellers  representing  United  States  nouses  and  carrying  samples  visit  Belize 
periodically,  and  pick  up  this  business.  The  same  procedure  should  be  adopted 
by  Canadian  firms. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  men's  shirts.  These  are  required  in  coat  style, 
with  collar  attached.   Prices  range  from  $8.50  to  $15  per  dozen  f.o.b. 

Men's  nainsook  underwear,  in  both  combination  style  and  separate  shirt 
and  drawers,  is  in  fair  demand,  one  well-known  American  brand  predominating. 
Cheap  cotton  undervests  without  sleeves  are  in  demand,  as  also  cotton  drawers 
in  fancy  stripes.  Prices  of  undervests  are  about  $3.50  f.o.b.,  and  of  drawers 
$2.25  per  dozen  f.o.b. 

Ladies'  artificial  silk  underwear  is  sold  in  fair  quantities.  A  good  deal  of 
business  is  done  in  job  lines  from  New  York. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers.— Total  imports,  $144,574:  $91,076  from  the 
United  States,  $31,255  from  Canada,  and  $19,814  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada's  business  is  largely  confined  to  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  in  which  she 
is  dominant. 

The  bulk  of  the  women's  shoes  appear  to  be  of  a  decidedly  dressy  type,  and 
are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Prices  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $6  retail  el- 
even higher.  English  shoes  of  plainer  type  sell  as  low  as  $1.25  retail.  Men's 
shoes  for  the  towns  are  of  neat  appearance,  box  calf,  both  black  and  tan.  retail- 
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ing  at  $6.50.  A  very  good  line  of  English  shoes  retails  at  $4.25.  All  American 
men's  shoes  come  with  rubber  heels  attached,  and  competitors  must  follow  suit 
in  order  to  gain  and  hold  the  trade. 

Bags,  Trunks,  and  Valises. — A  small  trade,  valued  at  $3,117,  of  which 
Canada  secured  $1,398,  the  balance  coming  largely  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Total  trade  amounted  to  only  $5,782:  United  States, 
$3,463;  Canada,  $1,234;  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  and  Germany  shared  the 
balance.  Corn  brooms  with  from  two  to  five  strings  sell  well,  and  a  cheap  grade 
of  paint  brush  is  also  in  demand. 

Cement  and  Lime. — Canada  secured  $15,199  worth,  out  of  a  total  of  $17,231. 
There  should  be  a  sizeable  increase  in  cement  imports  during  the  next  twelve 
months  on  account  of  the  unusual  amount  of  reconstruction  to  be  undertaken. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Piece  Goods. — This  is  a  big  trade,  amounting  to  $204,156, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  getting  most  of  the  trade.  Canada's 
shipments  were  valued  at  $3,167.  The  Dominion  is  unable  to  compete  in  cotton 
piece  goods  to  any  extent,  but  secures  a  share  of  the  silk  business.  A  good  deal 
of  Japanese  silk  enters  the  colony  through  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery. — Items  included  in  this  category  amounted  in 
value  to  $69,872:  United  States,  $26,739;  United  Kingdom,  $26,435;  Germany, 
$7,222;  and  Canada,  $2,043. 

HARDWARE 

The  hardware  trade  is  fairly  important.  There  is  only  one  firm  in  Belize 
dealing  exclusively  in  hardware,  but  a  good  many  other  firms  maintain  hard- 
ware departments.  The  large  firms  buy  through  their  own  purchasing  agents 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Canada,  and  accordingly  do  not 
favour  local  commission  agents,  who  they  state  are  prone  to  sell  to  their  (i.e. 
the  hardware  firms')  customers.  In  some  cases  they  of  course  buy  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  This  trade  has  increased  surprisingly  during  the  past  five 
years.  In  1925  goods  in  this  category  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $44,087; 
in  1930  imports  had  increased  to  $91,887,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
prices.  Imports  of  house,  office,  or  store  furniture  and  casket  hardware 
amounted  to  $12,544,  the  United  States  being  the  chief  supplier  with  $8,460, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  $3,059. 

Typewriter  and  adding  machines  were  valued  at  $6,880,  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  States. 

Other  kinds  of  hardware,  not  specifically  mentioned,  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  $62,463.  Here  again  the  United  States  predominated  with  $42,472,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom  with  $12,776;  Canada  was  credited  with  $4,888. 
Fair  quantities  of  aluminium  and  etmmchcare  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany, 

Implements  and  tools  (other  than  agricultural)  amounted  to  $18,729:  United 
States,  $11,248;  United  Kingdom,  $4,434;  and  Canada,  $2,134.  Canadian- 
made  saws  are  in  demand.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  axes,  one  American  product 
commanding  the  largest  sale,  although  some  effective  competition  is  coming 
from  England.  Builders'  and  mechanics'  tools  come  largely  from  the  United 
States,  due,  it  is  said,  to  style  and  weight  as  well  as  to  price. 

Barbed  Wire  and  Hog  Fencing  .—Total  imports,  $3,360:  United  States, 
$2,441.  The  hog  fencing  supplied  by  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  most  in 
demand,  on  account  of  the  locking  device  employed.  Iron  and  steel  bars  and 
rods  amounted  to  $2,595,  divided  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This 
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year  imports  have  been  coming  from  continental  sources  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  are  selling  at  lower  prices  in  spite  of  the  higher  duty.  Iron  and 
steel,  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  clinches,  wire,  woven  wire  fencing,  and  metal  gates  were 
valued  at  $12,367.  Canada  comes  first  as  a  supplier  with  $7,071,  the  balance 
being  divided  among  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Mexico  in 
the  order  named.  Iron  roofing,  guttering  and  dow?i  pipes  were  valued  at  $15,446. 
Galvanized  sheets  account  for  the  bulk  of  this  item.  These  are  required  in  plain 
sheets  16  to  20  gauge,  and  in  corrugated  26-gauge,  8/3,  26  inches  wide.  Most 
of  the  houses  in  Belize  are  roofed  with  galvanized  iron  sheets,  as  wooden  shingles 
are  not  permitted  to  be  used,  and  slates  and  tiles  are  too  expensive  for  the  aver- 
age house  owner.  Rafting  chains  and  timber  dogs  are  supplied  mostly  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  Canada  furnished  a  small  quantity  amounting  to  $391. 
Total  imports  were  valued  at  $1,862. 

Cordage,  Rope,  and  Twine. — The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
$17,476  out  of  a  total  importation  of  $23,535;  the  United  States  supplied  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  balance.  The  Dominion  should  be  able  to  secure  a 
share  of  this  trade.  Fair  quantities  of  wire  rope  are  imported,  probably  100,000 
yards  per  annum.  Galvanized  rigging  wire  rope  from  ^-inch  to  f-inch  is  in  fair 
request,  mostly  in  the  smaller  sizes.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  ungalvanized 
flexible  steel  hoisting  wire  rope  in  above  sizes,  but  the  medium  sizes  are  in 
greatest  demand. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Medicines  and  Drugs. — Quinine  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $2,753.  The 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  were  the  chief  sources  of 
supply,  in  the  order  named.  Total  imports  of  other  kinds  of  drugs  amounted 
to  the  substantial  sum  of  $68,414.  The  United  States  lead  with  $46,013,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom  with  $14,013  and  Canada  with  $4,010.  Patent 
medicines  sell  well,  but  must  be  advertised  persistently  to  secure  results.  United 
States  magazines  and  newspapers  circulate  freely  in  the  colony,  and  the  adver- 
tising which  they  carry  naturally  influences  the  purchases  of  the  reading  public. 

Painters7  Colours  and  Materials. — The  United  Kingdom  predominates  in 
this  trade,  supplying  to  the  value  of  $25,959  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
$37,486.    The  United  States  is  credited  with  $9,431  and  Canada  with  $765. 

Paper — Newsprint. — Imports  amounted  to  $2,222,  principally  from  the 
United  States,  with  small  supplies  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Canada.  Other 
manufactures  of  paper  amounted  to  $18,520:  United  States,  $12,733;  United 
Kingdom,  $3,041;  Canada,  $1,303;  the  balance  from  European  sources.  Wrap- 
ping paper  and  paper  bags  comprise  the  bulk  of  this  item.  One  Canadian  paper 
bag  manufacturer  broke  into  the  market  this  year  and  appears  to  be  doing  well. 
Wallpaper  is  in  small  demand.  Dealers  stated  that  Canadian  quality  and  price 
in  wallpaper  were  too  high  for  this  market.  Supplies  come  from  England,  where 
a  cheap  paper  is  obtainable  in  colours  suitable  to  the  local  taste.  Stationery 
imports  totalled  $17,365:  the  United  States,  $9,669;  United  Kingdom,  $6,344; 
Canada,  $647. 

Toys  and  Games. — The  United  States  is  credited  with  $7,634  out  of  a  total 
importation  of  $11,716;  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  divide  the  balance. 

Wooden  Manufactures,  i.e.  House,  Office,  and  Store  Furniture. — Goods  in 
this  category  amounted  to  $8,090:  United  States,  $2,854;  Canada,  $2,453: 
Mexico,  $1,043;  the  balance  being  divided  among  the  United  Kingdom,  Hong- 
kong, and  Germany.  Cheap  wooden  chairs  are  in  constant  demand.  Cheap 
tables,  dressers,  and  washstands  come  from  the  United  States.  There  is  little 
local  production. 
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THE  PROPOSED  WHEAT  QUOTA  AS  AFFECTING  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  27,  1931. — In  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  Sir 
John  Gilmour,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  announced  that  the  Government  has 
resolved  to  introduce  a  quota  system  in  the  marketing  of  home-grown  wheat. 
The  scheme  will  not  operate  until  next  year's  crop. 

The  details  of  the  scheme  have  not  yet  been  revealed,  and  presumably  will 
not  be  until  legislation  is  introduced  to  the  House.  The  statement  of  the 
intention  was  announced  to  enable  farmers  to  prepare  their  land  for  a  larger 
crop  of  this  cereal,  but  only  on  land  suitable  for  wheat  of  a  good  milling  quality. 
As  a  result  of  this  measure,  flour  millers  will  be  obliged  to  use  a  definite  propor- 
tion of  home-grown  wheat  in  their  milling  turnover,  and  the  general  assumption 
is  that  the  figure  will  be  15  per  cent.  No  contribution  from  the  Exchequer  by 
way  of  subsidy  will  be  involved,  and  1  here  fore  there  will  be  no  fixed  price  for  the 
wheat.  It  is  left  to  the  farmer  and  the  miller  to  arrange  the  price,  subject 
apparently  to  a  statutory  maximum.  If  the  prices  charged  by  the  British  farmer 
go  much  above  world  parity  for  wheat,  it  is  evident  that  the  miller  must  recoup 
himself  from  an  increased  selling  price,  but  as  the  proportion  of  home  wheat 
he  is  to  be  compelled  to  use  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  thought  that  the  price 
of  the  loaf  should  not  rise  more  than  one  farthing,  or  half  a  cent. 

It  seems  clear  that  English  farmers  will  benefit  from  this  legislation  much 
more  than  those  of  Scotland,  as  wheat  in  the  latter  country  is  not  grown  to  any 
great  extent,  and  in  many  cases,  when  bad  weather  is  experienced  in  August  and 
September,  the  Scottish  crop  would  hardly  yield  more  than  20  per  cent  of  wheat 
wliich  is  really  up  to  milling  standard;  and  the  quota  applies  only  to  wheat  of 
milling  standard.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Scottish  miller  will  have  to  draw 
upon  England  for  supplies  of  home-grown  wheat  to  make  up  the  quota,  and  the 
carrying  charges  will  add  to  the  cost.  Another  complication,  applicable  to  Scot- 
land, is  that  the  Scottish  loaf  contains  far  more  imported  flour  (mainly  Cana- 
dian) than  does  the  English  loaf. 

Arable  farmers  in  Scotland  welcome  the  Minister  of  Agriculture's  announce- 
ment, but  look  forward  more  eagerly  to  the  Government's  intentions  regarding 
barley  and  oats.  Oats  are  easily  the  largest  of  the  three  cereal  crops  grown  in 
Scotland,  but  there  is  a  threat  of  a  new  form  of  cheap  competition  from 
Germany. 

Two  years  ago  the  British  market  was  flooded  with  bounty-fed  oats  which 
broke  the  price  by  nearly  10  shillings  per  quarter.  It  is  now  reported  that 
Germany  has  authorized  a  similar  system  of  export  bounties  under  which  the 
German  exporter  of  "manufactured  oats"  receives  customs  warrants  for  imports, 
which  enable  him  to  import  other  cereals  duty  free  up  to  the  value  allowed  (see 
page  953  of  this  issue).  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Scottish  farmer  will 
be  protected  against  this  form  of  competition.  In  the  meantime  the  market  for 
oats  is  yielding  a  higher  price  than  was  lately  the  case.  In  the  case  of  barley, 
also  of  more  economic  importance  in  Scotland  than  wheat,  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  are  not  yet  announced. 

SCOTTISH  MARKET   FOR   OATMEAL   AND   ROLLED  OATS 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  27,  1931— The  oats  crop  in  Scotland  this  year  is  a 
failure.  Because  of  this  fact,  oats  and  oat  products  have  been  scarce  and  dear, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  more  than  average  quantities  of  oatmeal 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  short  crop  has  undoubtedly  created  a  good 
demand,  although  there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  position, 
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for  fanners  arc  holding  on  to  their  crops  very  closely  in  anticipation  of  a  tariff 
or  a  quota  system  or  even  a  guaranteed  price  for  home  cereals.  In  any  event, 
bhey  think  thai  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  waiting,  and  offerings  of  oats  are 
extremely  light  At  the  Edinburgh  market  a  few  days  ago  oats  brought  27s. 
per  quarter  (8  bushels)  or  about  9s.  per  cwt.,  which  is  considered  a  good  price. 
In  tact,  oats  at  the  present  time,  when  compared  with  barley  and  maize,  are 
high  in  price,  being  quoted  at  £7  15s.  per  ton  as  against  £6  and  £4  10s.  respec- 
tively. Russian  oats,  equal  to  No.  3  Canadian  Western,  can  be  bought  at  £7 
per  ton. 

OATMEAL 

The  market  for  oatmeal  in  Glasgow  is  small  when  compared  to  that  of 
t  wenty  years  ago.  This  may  be  attributed  to  changing  public  taste.  Processed 
oats  have  a  good  sale  here;  the  packaged  cereal  has  been  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  the  bulk  product.  Because  of  this  fact,  several  Scottish  oat- 
millers  are  now  manufacturing  Scotch  rolled  oats  which  are  being  sold  in  packets, 
and  are  now  successfully  competing  against  the  imported  product.  All  these 
factors  have  tended  to  restrict  the  sale  of  imported  bulk  oatmeal — in  fact,  when 
Scotch  oats  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  no  imports  are  required.  But  when  they  are 
dear  and  scarce,  as  at  present,  considerable  quantities  are  imported. 

Canada,  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  the  three  sources  of  supply. 
Oatmeal  imports  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1929  and 
1931  are  shown  in  the  following  summary  tables: — 

Glasgow  Imports  of  Oatmeal 

Jan.-Nov.,  1929   Jan.-Nov.,  1931 


Cwt.  Cwt. 

Canada                                                                          2,171  23,483 

United  States                                                                 4,562  4,561 

Germany                                                                           1,492  1,815 


Total  .   8,225  29,859 


In  addition,  in  the  1931  period,  pinhead  oatmeal  was  imported  from 
Germany  to  the  extent  of  1,410  cwt.,  and  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  724  cwt. 

Leith  Imports  of  Oatmeal 

Jan.-Nov.,  1929    Jan.-Nov.,  1931 


Cwt.  Cwt. 

Canada   750 

Germany   280  380 


Total   1,030  380 


In  the  1931  period,  1,500  cwt.  of  groats  were  imported  into  Leith  from 
Canada. 

Although  the  import  figures  shown  above  are  not  large,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  for  years  of  abundant  crops  in  this  country.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  a  brisk  trade  in  imported  oatmeal  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
which  is  not  shown  in  the  statistics,  and  orders  for  1,000  tons  have  recently  gone 
to  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  price  was  about  2\  per  cent  too  high. 
Until  recently,  American  prices  have  been  lower  than  Canadian,  34s.  per  bag 
(280  lbs.)  c.i.f.  as  against  35s.  6d.,  but  now  prices  are  more  in  line.  Canadian 
oats  are  considered  heavier  and  a  little  better  flavoured  than  American,  and  as 
most  of  the  trade  is  usually  done  between  March  and  July,  before  the  Scottish 
crop  is  harvested,  there  should  be  a  good  trade  next  Spring  in  Canadian  oatmeal 
if  prices  are  right. 

After  many  months'  absence  from  the  market,  Germany  is  now  offering  oat- 
meal of  fairly  good  quality  at  29s.  6d.  per  280  lbs.  c.i.f.,  and  rolled  oats  at  the 
same  price.    Although  German  oats  are  usually  considered  inferior  to  either 
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Scottish  or  Canadian,  nevertheless  many  of  the  German  mills  have  installed  new 
machinery  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  German,  especially  "pinhead" 
oatmeal,  is  a  well-finished  product. 

ROLLED  OATS 

The  trade  in  imported  rolled  oats  in  Scotland  is  not  large,  and  is  not 
increasing.  It  is  thought  that  more  opportunities  exist  for  trade  in  oatmeal  than 
in  rolled  oats. 

This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  because  it  is  more  bulky, 
the  Atlantic  liner  freight  rate  is  slightly  more  for  rolled  oats  than  for  oatmeal, 
whereas  the  same  freight  rate  applies  to  each  of  these  products  coming  across 
the  North  sea  from  Germany. 

Imports  of  rolled  oats  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1929  and  1931  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Glasgow  Imports  of  Rolled  Oats 

Jan.-Nov.,  1929  Jan.-Nov.,  1931 
Cwt.  Cwt. 

Canada   2,881  5,232 

United  States   2,400  1,500 

Germany   1,000  40 

Total   6,281  6,772 


Leith  Imports  of  Rolled  Oats 


Jan.-Nov.,  1929  Jan.-Nov.,  1931 
Cwt.  Cwt. 

Canada   1,355  894 

United  States   6,000  1,700 

Germany   500  .... 


Total   7,855  2,594 


RED  CLOVER  SEED  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  17,  1931. — Under  normal  conditions  nearly  all  the  red 
clover  seed  required  in  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  is  grown  and 
garnered  in  the  various  counties;  in  fact,  some  of  the  counties  are  noted  for 
the  production  of  clover  and  sainfoin  seed  of  high  quality.  Normally  too  the 
United  Kingdom  is  an  exporter  of  red  clover  seed.  In  1929,  885,796  pounds 
valued  at  $151,799  were  shipped  to  Canada,  and  in  1930,394,760  pounds  valued 
at  $61,297.  There  were  heavy  crops  in  this  country  in  1928  and  1929,  in  1930 
they  were  normal,  but  this  year  the  indications  are  that  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient English  red  clover  seed  to  meet  requirements. 

English  seed  is  purple  in  colour  and  bolder  in  appearance  than  the  imported, 
and  when  available  is  much  preferred.  In  the  case  of  shortages  supplies  are 
obtained  from  France,  Poland,  Italy,  Sweden,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
and  on  occasion  some  red  clover  has  been  imported  from  New  Zealand. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  Canada's  exports  to  this  country 
have  been  small  for  the  past  ten  years: — 

Tons  Tons 

1921    3  1926    6 

1922    16  1927    28 

1923    135  ]928    32 

1924    28  1929    8 

1925    43  1930    6 
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This  year,  however,  a  report  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
that  there  will  be  an  exportable  surplus,  and  with  the  English  crop  short,  and 
Poland — one  of  the  chief  suppliers  of  red  clover  seed — not  in  a  position  to  ship 
as  large  a  quantity  as  was  anticipated,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  placing 
Canadian  red  clover  seed  on  this  market.  No.  1  certified  red  clover  seed  is 
regarded  by  the  trade  in  this  area  as  of  excellent  quality.  One  of  the  principal 
firms  of  importers  of  clover  seed  in  this  area  write  as  follows:  "We  should  say 
there  is  a  ready  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Canadian  red,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  whole  of  your  exportable  surplus  should  not  be  disposed  of 
here,  provided  the  price  level  remains  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  65s. 
to  70s.  ($12.81  to  $14.87,  at  $4.25  rate  of  exchange)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  c.i.f., 
but  if  the  price  is  higher  than  this  the  seed  does  not  compare  with  offers  from 
the  Continent."  Another  firm  of  importers  are  prepared  to  pay  65s.  per  cwt. 
c.i.f.,  and  at  this  price  would  take  from  10  to  20  tons. 

Red  clover  seed  has  been  offered  and  sold  on  this  market  this  season  at 
prices  ranging  from  about  60s.  to  67s.  ($12.75  to  $14.23,  exchange  at  $4.25  to 
the  £).  The  importers  at  these  prices  have  been  offering  to  the  wholesale  trade 
at  from  70s.  to  74s.  ($14.87  to  $15.72,  exchange  at  $4.25),  which  of  course  include 
handling  charges  on  this  side  and  profit  of  the  importers. 

GERMINATION  AND  PURITY 

Offers  of  seed  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  percentages 
of  germination  and  purity  furnished  by  the  seed  merchants  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Seed  Act  regulations.  For  example,  French  seed  offered  from  London 
at  67s.  per  cwt.  had  a  purity  of  98  per  cent  and  germination  of  90  per  cent, 

CANADIAN  OFFERS 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  pass  on  to  the  seed  merchants  and  importers  in 
this  area  any  cabled  or  other  offers  of  red  clover  seed.  If  prices  are  competi- 
tive according  to  quality,  Canadian  firms  will  obtain  the  preference  over  con- 
tinental shippers. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FRUIT  PULP 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — The  conversions  in  this  report  are  given  at  the  rate  of  $4.25  to  the  £] 

Bristol,  November  19,  1931. — English  jam  manufacturers  have  found  it 
impossible  to  import  Canadian  fruit  pulps  for  some  years  past  owing  to  English, 
Dutch,  and  other  fruits  being  very  low  in  price.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
packers,  however,  states  that  the  position  is  entirely  changing,  and  he  believes 
that  soft  fruits  next  season  will  be  twice  as  high  in  price  as  last  season,  and 
considers  there  is  a  possibility  that  Canadian  pulps  will  find  a  sale  in  this  terri- 
tory. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  AND  PRICES 

Russia  has  been  shipping  apricot,  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  black  currant 
fruit  pulps  in  considerable  quantities  to  this  market,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
bringing  down  the  price  of  pulps  from  other  sources  of  supply,  including  domes- 
tic. Dutch  pulps  have  found  a  ready  market,  but  Dutch  shippers  have  found  it 
difficult  to  trade  owing  to  Russian  competition. 

Prices  for  strawberry  pulp  (Tasmanian)  in  tins  of  6  pounds  gross,  six  tins 
to  the  case,  have  been  around  25s.  ($5.31)  per  112  pounds  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
port,  as  compared  with  Russian  offers  in  casks,  preserved  with  SOo,  at  around 
£17  ($72.25)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  17s.  ($3.61)  per  cwt. 
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Imports  of  raspberry  pulp  of  Dutch  origin  in  tins,  10  by  5  kilo  tins  per  case, 
have  been  bought  at  around  32s.  6d.  ($6.90)  per  case,  as  compared  with  Tas- 
manian  offers  at  around  30s.  ($6.37)  per  cwt.  in  6-pound  tins.  Dutch  raspberry 
supplies  in  casks  have,  however,  been  offered  at  considerably  less,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  rather  wide  variation  in  offers. 

Spanish  apricot  pulp  is  a  big  line,  Mercia  (considered  a  better  grade  than 
Valencia)  being  offered  at  about  18s.  6d.  ($3.93)  c.i.f.  Bristol  per  case  of  10  by  5 
kilo  tins.   Description  is  90  to  95  per  cent  halves,  not  pulped. 

Certain  quantities  of  Russian  apricot  pulp  in  casks  (in  S02)  have  been 
offered  at  as  low  as  £16  ($68)  per  ton  ex  wharf  London. 

France  is  shipping  black  currant  pulp  in  ten  5-kilo  tins,  with  prices  in  the 
vicinity  of  30s.  ($6.37)  per  cwt.,  and  Australia  is  offering  black  currant,  rasp- 
berry, and  loganberry  pulp.  Small  quantities  of  bilberries  or  whortleberries  are 
being  shipped  from  Czechoslovakia  to  this  market. 

There  are,  of  course,  considerable  quantities  of  fruit  pulp  produced  in  this 
country,  and  a  new  industry  is  growing  in  the  Evesham  district  (Midlands)  in 
fruit-pulp  packing.  Jam  manufacturers  use  considerable  quantities  of  fruit 
pulp  in  the  winter  and  other  off-seasons. 

S02  VERSUS  SUGAR  PACK 

The  attention  of  many  Canadian  packers  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Dutch  S02  process  is  the  one  being  used  by  both  Russia  and  Holland  for 
export.  The  S02  pack  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  sugar  process  which  is 
still  used  in  Canada.  It  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  strongly  that  firms  are  not 
desirous  of  importing  sugar  upon  which  they  have  to  pay  a  duty,  and  this  is 
unnecessary  if  fruit  be  packed  by  the  S02  process. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  PACKERS 

The  prices  given  above  are  not  a  criterion  for  this  coming  season  in  view 
of  the  anticipated  increase  in  prices.  For  this  reason  this  office  would  like  to 
have  Canadian  offers  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling,  either  in  casks  or 
tins,  together  with  samples.  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  Empire  pro- 
ducts, the  United  Kingdom  market  offers  a  good  opportunity,  as  importers  antici- 
pate tariff  preferences  to  Empire  products  being  accorded  following  the  Abnormal 
Importations  (Customs  Duties)  Act  which  is  about  to  become  law. 

CANNED  FOODS  DISPLAY  AT  IMPERIAL  FRUIT  SHOW 

A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner 

London,  November  24,  1931. — At  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  which  was  opened 
on  October  30  in  Manchester  and  continued  until  November  7,  the  total  attend- 
ance was  approximately  80,000. 

November  3  was  "Canada  Day,"  inaugurated  by  a  Canadian  Luncheon  at 
which  the  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  presided. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  High  Commissioner  visited  the  exhibition  and  expressed  his 
approval  of  Canada's  various  displays. 

The  Canadian  Stand  in  the  Canned  Foods  Section  was  divided  into  two 
separate  displays,  one  devoted  to  the  canned  food  products  produced  in  Canada 
but  not  well  known  on  this  market,  and  the  other  to  goods  which  are  procurable 
in  Great  Britain.  Tins  of  fruit  were  opened  for  inspection,  and  opportunity  was 
given  to  tradesmen  to  taste  the  quality  of  the  different  grades  of  Canadian  tinned 
fruit. 

Very  keen  interest  was  shown  in  the  display,  especially  by  the  public.  The 
stand  was  visited  by  large  crowds,  scores  of  whom  inquired  where  the  goods  could 
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be  purchased.  Consumers  were  given  the  names  and  addresses  of  local  and 
Lob  Ion  firms  carrying  supplies,  while  traders  were  given  either  the  names  and 
addresses  of  distributors  or  introduced  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  covering  the 
Manchester  area. 

Probably  next  to  pears  and  peaches  the  greater  number  of  inquiries  were 
for  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  honey,  corn  and  wax  beans.  If  these  commodities 
can  be  more  widely  distributed  throughout  the  huge  consuming  area  of  the  North 
of  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  enhanced  sales  will  result.  Many  con- 
sumers complained  of  their  inability  to  buy  Canadian  canned  goods,  although 
they  had  made  repeated  inquiries  of  retail  grocers.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
important  problem  confronting  Canadian  packers — how  to  get  a  wider  and  more 
representative  distribution  of  their  goods. 

It  is  indisputable  that  these  displays  at  exhibitions  are  an  excellent  media 
for  drawing  attention  to  Canadian  products  and  for  popularizing  them  in  Great 
Britain;  but  such  displays  should  move  hand  in  hand  with  machinery  for  dis- 
tribution, so  that  inquirers  may  readily  procure  the  products  that  are  brought 
bo  their  attention  at  the  exhibit. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  BAHAMAS 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  November  27,  1931. — Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Bahamas  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  more  frequent  sailings  from  American  ports,  the 
trade  of  the  Bahamas  has  been  largely  dominated  by  exporters  from  that  country. 

Canadian  firms  have  not  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities  in  this  market, 
which  is  regularly  covered  by  commercial  travellers  from  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Exhibition  ship — in 
which  the  Administrator  of  the  Colony,  the  Hon.  Charles  Dundas,  is  taking  an 
active  interest — will  do  much  to  assist  in  the  development  of  trade. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  Bahamas  Blue  Book  for  1930  shows 
the  principal  imports  into  the  Bahamas  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and 
the  United  States:— 

Imports  into  the  Bahamas,  1930 

United  United 


Ale,  porter  and  stout  

Butter  

Cheese  

Confectionery  

Eggs  

Fish,  all  kinds  

Fruits,  fresh — Apples  

Jams,  jellies  and  preserved  fruits 

Meats,  all  kinds  

Provisions  

Sugar   

Vegetables — 

Beans  and  peas  

Onions.  .  

Potatoes  

Lumber  

Shingles  

Apparel  

Boots  and  shoes  

Cement  

Hardware  

Medicines  and  drugs  


Paints 
Paper 
Silk  .. 


States 

Kingdom 

Canada 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,191 

344 

283 

3,176 

15.686 

880 

26.525 

6,647 

32 

7.342 

14,975 

3,104 

9 

569 

3,715 

4,730 

1,068 

523 

6.737 

5,441 

8 

5.449 

2,779 

i43 

512 

4,762 

1,193 

27 

31 

1.251 

2,931 

891 

2 

3,910 

39.012 

1,200 

756 

58,481 

13,925 

2,845 

32 

17.194 

10,071 

31 

2,836 

14,029 

2,280 

2,280 

1,202 

"'8 

1,210 

3,183 

'  *78 

811 

4.323 

33,427 

2,929 

38.212 

1.137 

38 

1.175 

6,143 

1,298 

71 

7,907 

18.668 

314 

18.982 

7,789 

3,799 

*278 

12,819 

20.413 

3.884 

756 

25.610 

9,842 

2,820 

27 

12:849 

13,973 

1,167 

865 

17.483 

9,188 

4,493 

435 

14.127 

4,308 

386 

4.724 

716 

2,917 

'572 

7,780 
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Canada  does  well  in  butter,  but  her  share  in  the  imports  of  cheese  is  small. 
Fish  imports  are  chiefly  canned,  and  a  larger  share  of  this  trade  should  be 
obtained.  With  the  excellent  refrigerated  steamship  service  available  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  Dominion  should  not  supply  the  Bahamas  with  her 
total  requirements  of  apples.  There  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  the  pickled 
and  smoked  meat  trade.  Canada  is  receiving  a  substantial  share  of  the  con- 
densed milk  business,  but  her  proportion  of  the  so-called  provision  trade  (which 
is  largely  composed  of  package  groceries)  is  small.  The  United  States  sup- 
plies the  imports  of  beans  and  peas,  onions  and  potatoes.  In  manufactured 
goods  Canada's  share  is  very  small;  in  cement,  hardware,  paints,  paper,  medi- 
cines and  drugs,  her  shipments  are  practically  negligible.  In  these  items,  as  well 
as  in  many  lines  of  foodstuffs,  Canada  may  expect  to  increase  her  trade  with 
this  colony.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  is  a  friendly  market  in  which 
Canadian  products  are  entered  at  a  preferential  rate  of  duty,  and  Canadian 
firms  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

About  50  per  cent  of  domestic  exports  are  destined  for  the  United  States. 

WHEAT   AND   FLOUR   SITUATION  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   1  florin  equals  $0-402  (at  par);   100  kilos 
equals  approximately  220  pounds] 

Wheat 

Rotterdam,  November  24,  1931. — The  third  quarter  of  1931  marks  the  first 
period  of  operation  of  the  Netherlands  Wheat  Mixing  Law,  but  so  far  as  the 
trade  in  foreign  wheat  is  concerned,  there  have  been  no  unusual  developments. 

Imports  show  a  substantial  increase  in  comparison  with  the  first  two  quar- 
ters of  the  year.  The  quantity  received  from  Russia  has  been  less ;  on  the  other 
hand,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  trebled  in  volume  although  the  value 
has  only  doubled.  From  Canada  there  has  been  a  fractional  increase  in  quan- 
tity, but  a  slight  decrease  in  value. 

Total  imports  during  the  quarter  came  to  226,559  metric  tons  with  a  value 
of  $4,983,600.  Comparative  figures  for  the  second  quarter  were  175,078  metric 
tons  and  $4,131,600,  and  for  the  first  quarter  193,125  metric  tons  and  $4,416,400. 

The  quantity  of  American  imports  has  been  influenced  by  cheap  hard 
winter  prices,  which  were  very  attractive  to  Dutch  bakers.  As  regards  Cana- 
dian wheat,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  percentage  of  soft  native  wheat, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  buy  higher  grades,  chiefly  No.  2  Manitobas,  while 
there  have  been  small  purchases  of  No.  1,  which  is  unusual  for  Holland. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  WHEAT 

Turning  to  the  price  of  wheat  imported  during  the  third  quarter,  the  average 
was  $21-995  per  metric  ton.  Canadian  wheat  was  the  most  expensive  at  $24.57 
per  metric  ton,  with  Roumanian  the  cheapest  at  $14-305.  The  average  prices 
per  metric  ton  of  imports  from  the  other  principal  countries  of  origin  were  as 
follows:  Germany,  $17-975;  Belgium,  $22-495;  United  States,  $22-12;  Russia, 
$20-505;  Poland,  $20-66;  Argentina,  $21-77;  and  Australia,  $24-22. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Particulars  regarding  the  importation  of  wheat  into  the  Netherlands  from 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  during  each  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  1931 
were  as  follows: — 
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Jan.-March  April-June  July-Sept. 

Country  of  Origin        Met.  Tons  $  Met.  Tons  $  Met.  Tons  $ 

Germany                                 5.427  132,000  897  20,800  14,998  269,600 

Belgium                                   2,804  74,800  4,155  102,000  12,161  273,600 

United  States                         12,671  358,000  18,608  514,400  55,704  1.232,400 

European  Russia                   133,982  2,858,400  56,711  1,180,800  37,064  760,000 

Poland.  Danzig                         1,642  43,200  435  13,200  542  11,200 

Argentina                              11,397  272.800  36,159  837,200  37,541  815,600 

Canada                                    18,554  501^00  27,386  740,400  29,347  721,200 

Australia                                   6,362  168.000  25,260  605,600  33,670  815,600 

Roumania         5,145  73,600 

Norway     5.275  114,800     

Total                              193,125  4,416.400  175,078  4,131,600  226,559  4,983,600 


WHEAT  MIXING  LAW 

Particulars  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Netherlands  wheat  mixing  law 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1435  (August  1,  1931).  As 
there  noted,  after  July  4  Dutch  millers  were  compelled  to  use  20  per  cent  domes- 
tic wheat  in  their  mixture.  From  September  7  this  percentage  was  raised  to 
22J,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  soon  be  increased  to  25,  which  is  the  maximum 
permitted  by  the  law. 

So  far  there  have  been  numerous  complaints  regarding  the  working  of  the 
Act.  The  country  was  adequately  supplied  with  flour  before  the  Act  became 
effective.  As  a  consequence  bakers  bought  little  flour  and  the  millers  little 
wheat,  so  that  the  farmers  for  whose  benefit  the  wheat  mixing  law  was  enacted 
have  had  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  their  stocks.  In  addition,  the  acreage  has 
been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  will  exceed  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  the  Act,  and  the  grower  takes  the  risk  of  having  his  wheat  turned 
down  for  poor  quality.  The  business  of  the  flour  importers  has  been  greatly 
curtailed,  and  since  the  law  went  into  operation  the  price  of  bread  has  increased. 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  INLAND  WHEAT 

The  provincial  wheat  organizations  for  North  and  South  Holland  announced 
early  in  September  that  they  had  set  average  prices  for  the  1931  domestic  crop 
at  13.50  fl.  ($5.40)  for  first-quality  wheat,  12.50  fl.  ($5)  for  second  quality,  and 
11.50  fl.  ($4.60)  for  third  quality,  in  each  case  per  100  kilos. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  storage  and  shrinkage  for  forward  delivery, 
a  sliding  scale  has  been  set  with  a  difference  of  1  fl.  (40  cents)  between  each  of 
the  three  qualities. 

As  an  example,  the  price  for  the  second  quality  in  September,  1931,  was 
11.65  fl.  ($4.66)  per  100  kilos;  in  October,  11.75  fl.  ($4.70);  November,  11.85 
fl.  ($4.74);  December,  11.95  fl.  ($4.78);  January,  1932,  12.05  fl.  ($4.82);  Feb- 
ruary, 12.20  fl.  ($4.88);  March,  12.35  fl.  ($4.94);  April,  12.50  fl.  ($5);  May, 
12.70  fl.  ($5.08);  June,  12.90  fl.  ($5.16);  July,  13.10  fl.  ($5.24);  and  August, 
13.30  fl.  ($5.32),  which  is  the  maximum. 

The  above  represent  the  selling  prices  to  the  buying  organization  of  the 
inland  millers.  Before  the  inception  of  the  mixing  law,  the  farmers  got  an 
average  of  from  7  fl.  ($2.80)  to  8  fl.  ($3.20)  for  their  wheat. 

WHEAT  STOCKS  IN  ROTTERDAM 

At  the  beginning  of  July  there  were  only  28,635  metric  tons  of  foreign  wheat 
in  store  at  Rotterdam,  most  of  which  was  Canadian.  By  August  8  the  total  had 
increased  to  58,100  tons,  with  larger  arrivals  from  the  Plate.  On  September  5 
the  total  was  up  to  75,124  tons,  with  25,000  tons  of  this  from  the  Argentine  and 
32,375  tons  from  Russia;  while  by  October  3  the  75,124  tons  had  increased  to 
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112,900  tons,  of  which  figure  72,250  tons  were  of  Russian  origin,  with  an  addi- 
tional 17,350  tons  from  the  Argentine  and  12,262  tons  from  Canada.  On  the 
same  date  a  year  ago  there  were  approximately  84,950  tons  of  wheat  in  Rot- 
terdam. 

Flour 

The  imports  of  flour  into  Holland  in  the  July -September  period  reflect  the 
direct  effects  of  the  wheat  mixing  law.  In  comparison  with  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year,  they  have  shrunk  almost  50  per  cent  in  volume  and  more  than  that 
in  value.  The  United  States  proportionately  among  the  exporting  countries  has 
been  affected  most,  with  exports  of  only  6,599  metric  tons  valued  at  $255,200 
in  comparison  with  27,317  metric  tons  at  $1,165,600  in  the  preceding  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  both  the  volume  and  value  of 
imports  from  France.   Canada's  share  in  the  trade  was  cut  in  half. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS 

Particulars  regarding  flour  imports,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  the  year,  are  appended: — 


Jan.-March  April-June  July-Sept. 

Country  of  Origin               Met.  Tons  $  Met.  Tons  $  Met.  Tons  $ 

Germany                                         364  10,400  206  7,200  162  4,000 

Belgium                                         1.472  60,400  2,315  88,800  2,026  72,000 

Great  Britain                                  900  38,400  1,226  47,200  350  15,200 

France                                          4,759  160,400  9,141  260,400  12,563  304,800 

United  States                               26,426  1,293,600  27,317  1,165,600  6,599  255,200 

Canada                                          2,112  93,600  2,670  113,200  1,354  56,800 

Australia                                           409  16,400  1.190  41,200  27  4,400 

Total                                     36,610  1.678,000  44,425  1,736,400  23.614  728,400 


CONDITION  OF  THE  FLOUR  MARKET 

With  flour  imports  at  a  low  ebb,  the  trade  in  home-milled  flour  has  also 
been  at  a  low  ebb,  although  there  was  some  revival  early  in  September,  which 
was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  belief  that  the  milling  percentage  was  shortly 
to  be  increased  to  25  per  cent,  Early  in  August  domestic  flour  was  offered  at 
10.50  fl.  ($4.20)  per  100  kilos  ex  mill,  in  comparison  with  American  offers  of 
8.50  fl.  to  9.50  fl.  ($3.40  to  $3.80).  Since  then  domestic  prices  have  fluctuated 
around  the  former  figure,  having  got  as  high  as  11.25  fl.  ($4.50). 

Russia  has  also  been  offering  flour  in  Holland,  but  the  price  was  out  of  line 
and  the  quality  poor. 

IMPORTS  OF  BELGIAN  BREAD 

Imports  of  fresh  bread  from  Belgium,  which  began  when  the  mixing  law 
went  into  force,  and  which  were  made  possible  by  the  spread  in  price  between 
the  two  countries,  have  been  causing  some  concern.  Bread  enters  Holland  duty 
free,  and  particularly  in  the  frontier  districts  the  Dutch  bakers,  who  must  buy 
flour  milled  from  domestic  wheat  at  a  high  price,  cannot  compete  with  Belgium, 
where  low  world  prices  govern  the  flour  market.  The  actual  difference  per  100 
kilos  between  the  town  of  Maastricht,  in  the  southeast  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium  was  4  fl.  ($1.60),  or  7  fl.  ($2.80)  in  the  latter  country  as  against  11  fl. 
($4.40)  in  Holland.  Apart  from  the  question  of  price,  Belgian  bakers  are  not 
hampered  by  the  social  legislation  which  is  in  effect  in  the  Netherlands.  As  a 
result,  Dutch  bread  costs  approximately  0-14  fl.  (5-f  cents)  per  loaf  of  800  grams 
in  comparison  with  0-11  fl.  (4J,  cents)  for  the  Belgian  product. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  AND 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Batavia,  October  26,  1931. — When  England  abandoned  the  gold  standard 
during  the  last  days  of  September,  the  resulting  chaos  in  exchange  practically 
-topped  all  export  and  import  business,  which  even  at  time  of  writing  is  far 
from  normal.  The  currency  of  British  Malaya  fell  in  sympathy  with  the  pound 
sterling,  but  the  guilder  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  remained  firm  on  the 
announcement  from  Holland  that  the  gold  standard  would  be  maintained.  The 
pound  sterling  in  terms  of  guilders  fell  from  12  fl.  to  9.50  fl.  Up  to  the  present 
only  a  slight  improvement  has  been  shown. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  in  Holland  and  the  Java  Bank  of  Issue  continue 
to  maintain  that  the  gold  standard  will  not  be  abandoned  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  however,  if  it  is  found  impossible  to  main- 
tain this  attitude.  At  the  present  time  Java  depends  for  its  prosperity  upon  the 
sale  of  agricultural  produce.  It  now  has  to  compete  for  the  sale  of  its  products 
with  countries  whose  currency  has  been  depreciated.  Java  tea  faces  competition 
chiefly  from  India  and  Ceylon.  If  these  countries  are  able  to  sell,  due  to  the 
difference  in  exchange,  at  a  price  10  to  13  per  cent  lower  than  Java,  it  can  be 
readily  realized  that  the  situation  is  serious  for  local  producers.  The  same 
conditions  apply  to  rubber.  The  chief  competition  for  Netherlands  East  Indian 
rubber  is  from  British  Malaya,  and  with  the  currency  of  British  Malaya 
depreciated,  Java  estates  are  unable  to  reduce  selling  prices,  which  were  already 
below  cost  of  production,  to  meet  this  new  situation.  The  same  applies  to  Java 
sugar,  the  chief  markets  for  which  are  China  and  India.  With  a  depreciated 
currency,  these  countries  find  Java  sugar  just  that  much  more  expensive  and 
purchases  are  accordingly  restricted.  For  the  past  three  weeks  comparatively 
little  Java  produce  has  been  sold. 

With  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  exchange  at  par,  and  Canadian  exchange 
at  a  discount,  the  last  month  has  presented  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  situation.  The  customs  authorities 
have  received  instructions  that  all  invoices  covering  goods  from  a  country  with  a 
depreciated  currency  are  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  day.  This 
gives  an  added  advantage  to  exporters  from  Canada  over  those  from  the  United 
States.  As  an  example,  two  shipments  of  100  barrels  of  flour  each  arriving  in 
Java  at  the  same  time  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would  be  assessed 
total  duties  of  $43.50  and  $39.15  respectively,  saving  on  the  Canadian  consign- 
ment of  $4.35,  in  addition  to  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  in  exchange. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

For  the  years  1928,  1929  and  1930  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  has  had 
deficits  of  approximately  $5,000,000,  $21,000,000,  and  $55,000,000  respectively. 
The  deficit  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1931,  for  the  entire  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
both  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  service,  was  estimated  at  $21,000,000.  Final 
figures,  however,  published  by  the  government  for  all  services  for  the  current 
year  indicate  that  expenditure  on  ordinary  service  will  exceed  revenue  by 
approximately  $53,000,000 — 290,522,519  guilders  against  an  estimate  of 
424,069,850  guilders — and  on  extraordinary  service  by  $15,000,000,  making  a 
total  deficit  of  $68,000,000  for  1931.  This  tremendous  figure  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  decreased  revenue  from  import  and  export  duties  and  taxation  generally. 
In  addition  to  previous  large  deficits,  preliminary  figures  for  1932  estimate  a 
further  deficit  of  approximately  $50,000,000.    For  the  three  years  ending  1932 
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the  Netherlands  East  Indies  will  have  had  a  total  estimated  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $124,000,000  on  ordinary  services  alone,  and  if  extraordinary  services  are 
included,  the  total  will  reach  approximately  $173,000,000. 

During  the  last  two  years  taxes  have  been  increased,  tariffs  have  been  raised, 
and  rigid  economy  enforced,  nevertheless  still  higher  taxation  seems  inevitable 
if  the  1932  budget  is  to  be  balanced.  It  has  been  already  proposed  to  again 
increase  the  surtax  on  import  duties  and  increase  the  excise  duties.  An  increase 
of  the  surtax  on  income  and  a  reduction  in  pensions  and  superannuation  have 
been  suggested.  It  is  also  proposed  to  withdraw  provincial  subsidies  and  to  cut 
government  salaries  still  further. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  continue  to  fall,  reaching  in  August 
the  lowest  point  for  many  years.  Furthermore,  international  exchange  is  so 
unsettled  that  the  future  outlook  is  not  bright.  If  the  currency  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  remains  on  a  gold  basis,  exports  will  decline  still  further. 
Java's  chief  agricultural  export  products  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  selling 
competition  with  countries  whose  currency  is  depreciated.  If  the  sale  of  Java 
produce  is  still  further  curtailed,  or  the  price  lowered,  the  reaction  on  imports 
is  bound  to  follow.  For  these  reasons  no  improvement  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1931  is  anticipated.  The  following  table  shows  the  decline  in  imports  into  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1929,  1930  and  1931:— 

Jan.-Aug.,  1929  Jan.-Aug.,  1930  Jan.-Aug.,  1931 

1,000  Kg.     1,000  Glds.    1,000  Kg.    1,000  GUIs.    1,000  Kg.    1,00.0  Glds. 


January   267,482  92,733  272,632  85.863  227,173  53,630 

February   284,340  90,664  309,555  81,849  196,025  45,647 

March   293,985  83,391  348,874  83.885  258,581  55,980 

April   289,506  94,658  259,303  69,659  197,092  46,522 

May   272,544  95,684  246,247  73,817  160,988  43,612 

June   262,842  85,791  203,578  64,743  152.287  44,554 

July   291,777  95,296  214,336  66.949  170,143  43,308 

August   258,483  97,256  198.580  63,365  156,422  40,863 


Total   2,220,959       735,473       2,053,105       600,130       1,518,711  374,116 


Figures  for  the  five  chief  exports  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  first 
eight  months  in  1931  compared  with  shipments  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1930  are  shown  below.  In  comparing  these  figures,,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  1930  tables  also  showed  a  considerable  decline  from  those  of  1929: — 


Jan.-Aug.,  1930  Jan.-Aug.,  1931 

1,000  Kg.  1,000  Glds.  1,000  Kg.  1.000  Glds. 

Sugar                                                          1,577,084  162,349  1,186,586  84,792 

Rubber                                                             50,832  42,742  53,117  20,965 

Tea                                                                46,607  41,200  50,707  38,458 

Coffee                                                             11,586  7,895  11.516  4,813 

Tapioca                                                             64.459  7,256  110,498  8,025 


Total   1,750,568       261,442       1,412,424  157,053 


The  prices  of  these  products — rubber,  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  tapioca — arc 
now  so  upset,  due  to  foreign  exchange  conditions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  an  improvement  or  a  decline  in  prices  during  the  last 
quarter. 

COST  OF  LIVING  INDEX 

The  latest  statistics  show  the  index  figure  for  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
native  population  to  have  dropped  from  158  in  1929  and  150  last  year  to  100 
in  September.  This  figure  of  100  was  based  on  the  year  1913.  The  decline  is 
attributable  chiefly  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  but  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  cotton  goods  was  also  a  considerable  factor.  The  cost  of  living  index 
figure  for  Europeans,  which  stood  at  161  in  1929  and  158  last  year,  dropped  to 
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142  for  September,  1931.  This  is  a  fall  of  only  19  points.  On  the  other  hand 
salaries,  including;  those  of  Government  servants  and  practically  all  estate  per- 
sonnel in  Java,  have  been  cut  anywhere  from  10  to  75  per  cent.  The  fall  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  a  European  family  is  still  lagging,  therefore,  considerably 
behind  that  of  the  fall  in  wages. 

During  (lie  last  quarter  the  air  mail  service  from  Batavia  to  Singapore  was 
extended  to  Medan,  Sumatra.  A  weekly  service  has  also  been  started  between 
Java  and  Holland  in  place  of  the  fortnightly  service.  Letters  sent  by  air  mail 
to  Holland  arrive  in  Canada  approximately  three  weeks  after  mailing,  a  saving 
of  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

British  Malaya 

The  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  his  annual  budget  speech 
announced  an  estimated  deficit  of  $21,500,000  (Straits).  He  advised  that  both 
temporary  allowances  to  officers  on  the  active  list  and  pensioners  must  cease  as 
from  January  1,  1932.  Increased  duties  have  also  been  passed  to  apply  on 
petroleum,  tobacco,  and  liquor.   These  come  into  force  at  once. 

Trade  conditions  show  little  improvement,  although  with  the  depreciation 
of  the  Straits  dollar,  which  moves  in  sympathy  with  the  pound  sterling,  British 
Malaya  is  in  a  more  favourable  position  to  execute  buying  orders  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  obviously  cheaper  for  an  American  rubber  manufacturer 
to  secure  his  supplies  from  Singapore,  whose  currency  is  at  a  15  per  cent  discount, 
than  it  is  to  buy  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which  currency  is  at  par.  The 
price  of  rubber  has  advanced  slightly  with  the  increased  demand.  The  situation 
in  tin  is  somewhat  different,  although  prices  during  the  last  quarter  took  a  very 
considerable  jump.  Tin  is  now  sold  under  world  agreement  and  prices  are  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Imports  and  exports  reached  the  lowest  level  of  the  year  in  August,  when 
imports  fell  to  $35,860,000  (Straits)  and  exports  to  $30,357,000  (Straits).  The 
following  figures  for  the  past  eight  months  show  the  decreases  month  by  month: — 

Imports  Exports 


Januarv-August  January-August 
1930         1931  1930  1931 

$L000  (Straits)  $1,000  (Straits) 

January                                   71,514       46,797  -23.9  64,769       39,876  -24.9 

February                                  63,890       36,261  -27.7  64,325       37,819  -26.5 

March                                     61,950       46,410  -15.6  61,211       39,042  -22.2 

April                                      66,089       37,356  -28.7  63,721       36,300  -27.4 

May                                       69,708       36,879  -32.8  64,184       32,492  -31.6 

June                                        55,448       38,355  -32.8  52,216       32,853  -19.3 

Julv                                       63,159       38,699  -24.4  52,793       32,767  -20.0 

August                                    56,145       35,860  -20.2  51,718       30,357  -21.3 


Exports  for  the  last  quarter  will  show  improvement,  and  possibly  due  to  the 
exchange  factor,  reach  the  highest  point  this  year.  Imports  are  expected  to  show 
an  increase  for  the  same  reason,  although  imports  from  those  countries  still  on 
a  gold  basis  will  decline. 

Due  to  the  trouble  between  China  and  Japan,  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
has  been  made  effective  by  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  in  a  favourable 
position  to  enforce  such  a  boycott,  as  they  control  about  95  per  cent  of  the  retail 
trade.  It  is  expected  that,  with  relations  between  China  and  Japan  strained  and 
the  currency  situation  operating  in  favour  of  England,  imports  of  piece  goods 
especially  will  show  a  corresponding  increase  from  the  latter  country  and  a 
falling  off  from  Japan. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

A.  Keith  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  November  12,  1931. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  nine 
months  of  1931,  ending  September,  was  valued  at  1,854,945,374  yen  as  compared 
with  2,356,891,461  yen  for  the  same  months  of  1930.  Exports  were  valued  at 
889,279,34,4  yen  as  compared  with  1,107,855,781  yen  in  the  1930  period,  a  decline 
of  218,576,437  yen;  and  imports  at  965,666,030  yen  as  compared  with  1,249,035,- 
680  yen,  a  drop  of  283,369,650  yen.  There  is  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
of  76,386,686  yen,  a  decline  of  64,793.213  yen  from  the  excess  of  imports  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1930. 

A  summary  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  from  January  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  in  the  years  1930  and  1931,  is  given  below: — 

1930                    1931  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen                   Yen  Yen 

Exports                                       1,107,855,781  889,279,344  -218.576,437 

Imports                                       1,249,035,680  965,666,030  -283,369,650 

Total   2,356,891,461       1,854,945,374  -501,946,087 

Excess  of  imports   141,179,899  76,386,686       -  64,793,213 


IMPORTS 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  401,295,210  yen  in  the  period 
under  review,  a  decline  of  107,452,008  yen  from  the  corresponding  period  in 
1930.  Imports  from  European  countries  were  valued  at  153,642,221  yen,  a 
decline  of  75,063,737  yen.  Shipments  from  Great  Britain  fell  from  a  value  of 
76,728,279  yen  in  1930  to  49,649,630  yen  in  1931.  Italy  was  the  only  European 
country  to  show  an  increased  valuation,  and  that  was  but  slight.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  256,453,964  yen,  a  drop  of  101,410,396  yen. 
Canada  is  credited  with  shipments  valued  at  25,413,817  yen  as  against  37,120,- 
666  yen  in  the  1930  period.  South  America's  share  fell  from  6,069,583  yen  in 
1930  to  5,778,939  in  the  period  under  review.  Imports  from  Argentina  fell  off 
slightly;  those  from  Chile  fell  from  3,034,749  yen  to  2,410,196  yen,  but  increased 
values  were  shown  by  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  Imports  from  Oceanic  countries 
increased  from  78,525,552  yen  in  1930  to  92,983,848  yen  in  1931.  Imports  from 
Australia,  which  constitute  over  90  per  cent  of  this  amount,  increased  from 
75,534,673  yen  in  1930  to  89,429,102  yen  in  1931;  and  values  from  New  Zealand 
rose  from  345,684  yen  to  1,411,019  yen  during  the  period  under  review. 


EXPORTS 


Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  fell  from  536,582,640  yen  in  the  1930  period 
to  415,385,809  ven  in  the  1931  period.  Exports  to  China,  including  Kwantung 
Province,  declined  from  262,018,094  yen  in  1930  to  187,738,183  in  1931.  Exports 
to  all  European  countries  fell  off  in  the  aggregate  from  94,099,151  ven  to 
76,962,471  yen.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  fell  from  46,487,544  yen  to  37,817,203 
yen;  Germany  and  France  also  registered  declines.  On  the  other  hand,  exports 
to  Holland  increased  from  6,837,105  yen  to  8,616,448  yen;  Sweden,  Russia  and 
Turkey  also  recorded  increases.  Exports  to  the  United  States  declined  from 
378,448,694  yen  to  307,717,316  yen.  Canada  is  credited  with  10,306,637  yen  as 
compared  with  13,229,986  yen  in  the  1930  period.  Exports  to  South  American 
countries  had  a  value  of  8,469,378  yen  as  compared  with  13,041,467  in  the  1930 
period.  Exports  to  the  American  continent  increased  from  40,735,872  yen  in 
1930  to  46,415,469  yen  in  the  period  under  review,  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
showing  sharp  increases.  Exports  to  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  from 
20,666,554  yen  to  13,278,681  yen. 
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TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  trade  of  Canada  with  Japan  during  the  nine  months'  period  of 
L931  amounts  to  35j720,454  yen  as  compared  with  50,350.654  yen  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1930.  Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  10,306,637  yen, 
a  decline  of  2,923,349  yen  from  the  1930  period,  and  imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  20.413,817  yen,  a  decline  of  11,706,849  yen.  Wheat  was  the  principal 
product  thai  showed  decreased  returns — 11,902,844  yen  in  the  1930  period  as 
compared  with  6,325,114  yen  in  1931,  a  decline  of  5,577,730  yen.  Lead  showed 
a  value  of  3,174,166  yen  as  compared  with  4,036,393  yen  in  the  1930  period,  a 
decline  of  862,227  yen.  Imports  of  zinc  also  fell  off.  Pulp  fell  to  3,789,171  yen 
in  1931  as  compared  with  4,363,409  yen  in  the  1930  period;  lumber  imports 
declined  only  slightly;  and  those  of  printing  paper  reached  a  value  of  674,000  yen 
as  compared  with  nil  in  the  1930  period. 

In  exports  to  Canada  the  chief  declines  were  in  raw  silk,  silk  tissues, 
potteries  and  lamps.    Toys,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  increase. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

TOYS  AND  SPORTS  REQUISITES 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1448  (October  31),  it  is  now  announced  that  the  postponed  Merchandise 
Marks  inquiry  respecting  toys  and  sports  requisites  will  be  held  on  January  11, 
12  and  13  next.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  will  then  consider  whether 
imported  goods  of  the  following  classes  and  descriptions  should  be  required  to 
bear  an  indication  of  origin: — 

(1)  Toys; 

(2)  Requisites  (except  clothing  and  footwear)  for  indoor  or  outdoor  sports  and  games 
including  table  and  parlour  games,  but  not  including  yachting,  rowing  and  sculling,  swimming, 
ice-skating,  motor-boating,  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  horse  and  dog  racing,  motoring,  motor- 
cycling and  cycling,  gliding  and  aeroplaning; 

(3)  Gymnastic  and  athletic  requisites; 

(4)  (i)  Frames  for  racquets  (itennis,  badminton  and  other) ; 

(ii)  Heads  for  golf  clubs; 

(iii)  Leather  oases  for  footballs,  punch  balls,  water  polo  balls,  net  balls  and  medicine 

balls ; 

(iv)  Wood  blades  for  "ski." 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  BRAZIL 

A  temporary  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Brazil  was  concluded 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  on  December  4,  1931.  It  provides  that  Canada  will 
receive  the  minimum  tariff  and  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Brazil.  In 
return  Canada  grants  to  Brazil  the  intermediate  tariff  pending  conclusion  of  a 
most-favoured-nation  agreement. 

Up  to  now  the  Brazilian  tariff  has  (except  on  fresh  fruit)  consisted  of  a 
single  column  of  duties  applicable  alike  to  imports  from  all  countries.  A 
Brazilian  decree,  effective  on  December  10,  however,  instituted  a  double-column 
system.  The  minimum  tariff  under  the  new  system  comprises  the  former 
Brazilian  duties,  but  instead  of  being  payable  60  per  cent  in  gold  and  40  per 
cent  in  paper  they  are  to  be  payable  entirely  in  gold  with  an  abatement  of  35 
per  cent.  The  rates  under  the  new  minimum  tariff  are  practically  equal  to  the 
former  duties.  The  new  general  tariff  consists  of  former  duties  payable  entirely 
in  gold  with  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  approximately  one-quarter 
higher  than  the  minimum  tariff. 

The  new  agreement  also  means  that  Canada,  on  account  of  receiving  most- 
favoured-nation treatment,  will  be  entitled  to  free  entry  in  Brazil  of  fresh  fruit, 
which  is  important  as  it  includes  apples.  Hitherto  Canadian  apples  have  boon 
subject  to  duty  of  approximately  1|  cents  per  pound. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Abnormal  Importations  (Customs  Duties)  Act 

Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  has 
forwarded  a  copy  of  Order  No.  1  under  the  Abnormal  Importations  (Customs 
Duties)  Act,  effective  November  25,  1931,  by  which  certain  goods  were  made 
subject  to  a  customs  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  imported  from  any 
country  outside  the  British  Empire.  The  list  of  goods  affected  is  more  detailed 
than  as  given  in  the  cabled  summaries  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journals  of  November  28  and  December  5.   It  is  now  given  in  full,  viz: — 

(a)  Pottery  for  domestic  use  (other  than  translucent  or  vitrified  pottery  which  is  either  an 
article  of  a  description  commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  serving  of  food  or 
drink  or  a  component  part  of  such  an  article). 

(6)  Sanitary  ware  of  earthenware,  stoneware  or  fireclay. 

(c)  Glazed  wall  and  hearth  -tiles. 

(d)  Domestic  glassware  including  cooking  utensils,  table  glassware,  toilet  glassware  and 

ornamental  glassware,  but  not  including  illuminating  glassware. 

(e)  Furniture  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  metal  (other  than  bedsteads,  fire-irons,  fenders  and 

aseptic  hospital  furniture). 
(/)  Cutlery. 

Knives  with  one  or  more  blades  made  wholly  or  partly  of  steel  or  iron,   other  than 

surgical  knives  or  knives  for  use  dn  machines. 
Scissors,  including  tailors'  shears  and  secateurs,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  steel  or  iron. 
Razors,  including  safety-razors. 
Carving  forks. 

Knife  sharpeners,  wholly  or  partly  of  ste<  1. 

Component  pants  of  or  blanks  for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

(g)  Tools. 

Hand  tools  for  carpenters,  engineers,  joiners  and  mechanics  (other  than  forks,  shovels, 

spades,  scythes,  sickles  and  agricultural  implements). 
'Saws,  twist  drills  and  bits  for  fitting  into  machines. 
Metal  vices  and  cramps. 

(h)  Electrical  Vacuum  Cleaners  and  parts  thereof. 

U) Wireless  Sets  and  component  parts  thereof,  including  loud  speakers  and  telephone  receivers 

and  parts  thereof,  but  not  including  valves,  permanent  magneits  or  batteries. 
0)  Typewriters  and  parts  thereof. 

(k)  Manufactures  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  (including  mohair,  alpaca  and  cashmere)  of  the 
following  descriptions: 
Tissues  in  the  piece  including  worsteds. 
Plushes  and  other  pile  fabrics. 
Flannels  and  delaines. 

Blankets,  travelling  rugs,  shawls  (other  than  knitted  shawls),  coverleits  and  wraps. 
Felt. 

Carpets,  carpeting  and  rugs. 
(/)  Stockings  and  hose,  wholly  or  partly  of  silk  or  artificial  silk, 
(m)  Handkerchiefs  wholly  or  partly  of  linen. 

(n)  Tissues  wholly  or  partly  of  linen  (other  than  made-up  goods  for  household  purposes). 
(o)  Overcoats  and  mantles  (other  than  proofed  coats  and  inanities,  and  coats  and  mantles  of 

leather  or  rubber). 
(/))  Men's  and  boys'  suite,  coats,  waistcoats  and  trousers. 

(q)  Gloves  of  all  descriptions  (other  than  rubber  gloves) ;  material  cut  out  ready  for  sewing 
into  gloves,  and  glove  linings. 

(r)  Paper,  whether  in  sheets  or  rolls  or  otherwise  and  whether  coated  or  otherwise  treated 
in  any  manner,  of  any  description  known  as  packing  or  wrapping  paper,  including 
tissue  paper,  vegetable  parchment,  glazed  transparent  paper,  and  grease-proof  paper, 
of  a  weight  when  fully  extended  equivalent  to  more  than  10  pounds  but  not  more 
than  90  pounds  to  the  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets  of  double  crown 
measuring  thirty  inches  by  twenty  inches,  and  articles  made  either  entirely  from 
such  paper  or  from  such  paper  with  the  addition  only  of  some  adhesive  substance 
or  other  material  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  value  of 
the  whole  article:  but  not  including  paper  which  forms  part  of  another  article,  or 
paper,  or  any  article  made  of  paper,  which  at  the  time  of  importation  is  in  use  as 
wrapping  or  packing  or  as  a  container  of  other  goods,  or  paper  imported  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  spun  into  yarn. 

(ft)  Tires  and  tubes  for  cycles  other  than  motor  cycles. 

(0  Heels  and  soles,  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  not  attached  to  boots  or  shoes. 
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0/)  Linoleum,  oilcloth  and  similar  floor  coverings. 

(t>)  Perfumery  and  cosmetics  (excluding  perfumed  spirits,  essential  oils  and  soap)  of  the 
following  descriptions: 
Tooth  paste  or  powder,  and  liquid  preparations  for  dental  purposes. 
Toilet  paste  or  powder. 
Toilet  cream. 

Deodorants  for  personal  use. 

Scented  sachets. 

Lipstick,  rouge  and  greasepaint. 

Preparations  for  use  in  manicure  or  chiropody. 

Lotions  and  ointment  for  use  on  the  hair,  face  or  body;  toilet  vinegars  and  toilet  waters. 
Shampoo  powders. 
Bath  salts  and  essences. 
Smelling  salts. 
Prepared  fullers  earth. 
(«0  Toilet  requisites  of  the  following  descriptions: 
Powder  bowls  or  boxes  and  powder  puffs. 
Nail  polishers. 

Nail  clippers,  nail  cleaners  and  nail  files. 

Denture  bowls. 

Tweezers. 

Cleansing  tissues. 

Soap  boxes. 

Primage  on  Imports  into  South  Africa 

J.  L.  MUTTER,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Cape  Town,  October  29,  1931.— Addressing  the  Agricultural  Congress  now 
in  session  at  Pretoria,  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Union  to-day  announced 
that  the  Government  had  decided,  as  a  purely  temporary  and  emergency  measure, 
to  introduce  a  scheme  of  subsidy  on  exports  of  primary  products,  exclusive  of 
gold,  diamonds,  and  sugar,  to  the  extent,  generally  speaking,  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  f.o.b.  value.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  the  funds  required  to  pay  for  this  sub- 
sidy from  a  special  customs  duty,  or  primage,  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
imports  from  all  countries,  whether  on  sterling,  gold,  or  other  standard.  This 
duty  goes  into  effect  forthwith,  and  it  is  understood  that  Parliament  will  be 
summoned  to  a  special  session  in  the  near  future  and  asked  to  confirm  the  duty 
and  payment  retrospectively  as  from  to-day. 

South  African  exporters  of  primary  products  have  been  placed  in  a  difficult 
position  by  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  at  a  time 
when  the  prices  ruling  in  world  markets  for  these  products  were  in  many  cases 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  secondary  industries  of  the  country  likewise 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  decreased  production  costs  owing  to  the 
depreciated  sterling  and  the  consequent  drop  in  the  real  prices  of  competitive 
articles  imported  from  overseas.  The  adjustment  of  prices  to  world  parity  will 
require  some  time,  and  at  the  moment  the  decreased  value  of  South  African 
exports  other  than  gold  is  seriously  affecting  the  economic  position  of  the 
country.  During  the  past  month  several  sections  of  the  community  have  been 
urging  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  in  South  Africa,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  stated  its  intention  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to  maintain  it, 
feeling  that  in  taking  this  stand  it  is  following  a  course  which  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  Union.  Other  means  of  relieving  the 
present  position  have,  however,  been  investigated.  Hence  the  announcement  of 
the  forthcoming  plan  of  subsidizing  exports  of  primary  products. 

In  outlining  the  proposal,  the  Minister  of  Finance  states  that  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  South  Africa  to  adopt  a  policy  of  stimulating  production  by  sub- 
sidizing exports,  and  stresses  the  fact  that  it  is  an  emergency  measure  and  purely 
temporary  in  nature.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  effect  two  purposes:  first, 
to  restore  in  part  the  loss  on  exchange  to  producers  exporting  to  sterling  countries; 
and  secondly,  to  place  producers  who  export  to  gold  countries  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  their  competitors  who  ship  from  countries  with  depreciated  cur- 
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rencies.  In  addition  to  farm  produce,  the  subsidy  is  to  be  extended  to  such 
articles  derived  directly  from  farm  produce  as  cheese,  dried  and  tinned  fruits, 
jams,  mealie  meal,  wines  and  spirits.  Sugar,  it  is  explained,  will  not  be  included, 
as  the  industry  enjoys  controlled  prices  in  the  Union,  and  the  bulk  of  the  exports 
are  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  receive  the  benefit  of  a  preferential 
rebate. 

The  secondary  industries  will  benefit  by  the  addition  of  the  5  per  cent 
primage  on  imported  articles,  but  such  duty  will  not  be  levied  on  imports  from 
Southern  or  Northern  Rhodesia,  Basutoland,  Swaziland,  and  Bechuanaland,  with 
all  of  whom  customs  agreements  are  in  force,  nor  on  imports  from  Southwest 
Africa,  which  for  customs  purposes  is  considered  as  part  of  the  Union.  No 
subsidy  will  be  granted  on  exports  from  the  Union  to  the  countries  above- 
named  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhodesias. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the  foreign  trade  of  South  Africa  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  it  is  estimated  that  the  subsidy  on  exports  will  amount 
to  approximately  £2,000,000.  With  reference  to  imports,  as  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Union's  imports  originate  in  countries  on  or  allied  to  sterling,  the  5  per 
cent  primage  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  premium  on  exchange. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  by  levying  the  special  duty  on  all  goods  from  all  countries 
there  will  thus  be  no  discrimination  against  those  with  depreciated  currencies, 
and  furthermore,  that  the  duty  is  not  an  attempt  to  counteract  or  annul  the 
effects  of  such  depreciation,  but  purely  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  special  session  of  Parliament  is  to  be  held 
shortly  to  confirm  the  primage  and  payment  retrospectively  from  this  date.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Government  intends  to  take  powers  to  make  all  subsidies 
permissive,  and  the  primage  particular  subsidy  terminable  after  due  notice. 
Several  aspects  of  the  scheme  have  still,  of  course,  to  be  given  detailed  con- 
sideration. As  an  instance,  although  10  per  cent  has  been  mentioned  for  the 
subsidy,  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  amount.  It  may  be  11  or  even  12 
per  cent,  or  it  may  be  varied  in  special  cases,  as  it  is  the  Government's  inten- 
tion to  pass  to  exporters  of  primary  products  the  whole  of  the  revenue  obtained 
from  the  special  duty  on  imports. 

German  Tariff  Changes 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 
IMPORT  BONDS  FOR  PRODUCTS  OF  BARLEY  AND  OATS 

Hamburg,  November  21,  1931.  The  German  Government  have  issued  a 
decree,  dated  November  17,  1931,  reintroducing,  with  effect  from  November  25, 
1931,  the  granting  of  import  bonds  on  the  export  of  'barley  malt,  groats  and  grits 
of  barley,  barley  meal  derived  as  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
above  products,  and  milled  products  of  oats  with  the  exception  of  oats  solely 
crushed  or  rolled.  The  duty  value  of  the  import  bonds  amounts  for  each  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  the  grain  from  which  the  exported  products  were  made 
to  10  reichsmarks  in  the  case  of  barley  malt,  and  to  8  reichsmarks  in  the  case 
of  the  other  products  mentioned  above. 

DUTY  ON  HARD  WHEAT 

The  German  Government  have  issued  a  decree,  dated  November  9,  1931, 
which  has  the  effect  of  revising  Note  2  to  Tariff  Item  No.  2,  applicable  to  wheat. 
The  decree  provides  that  from  November  16,  1931,  and  up  to  July  31,  1932,  hard 
wheat  for  the  production  of  hard  wheat  groats  may  be  imported  under  customs 
control  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.11.25  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds) 
only  for  those  mills  which  produced  hard  wheat  groats  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1931. 
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French   Import   Quota   on   Certain   Animal  Products 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris, 
writes  under  date  November  23,  1931:  — 

A  French  decree  dated  November  19  and  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of 
November  20  placed  a  quota  on  imports  into  France  of  certain  animal  products 
from  now  until  March  31,  1932. 

The  products  affected  are  hams,  salami,  fresh  milk  and  cream,  concentrated 
milk,  milk  powder,  and  cheese.  The  quantities  which  may  be  imported  are  given 
in  the  following  table  for  the  products  which  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 

exporters:—                                                                             Quota  Quota 

Nov.  20-Dec.  31  Jan.  1-Mar.  31 

Description                                               1931  1932 

Quintals  Quintals 

Hams                                                                                     300  900 

Concentrated  milk  not  containing  sugar                                2,000  5,000 

Concentrated  milk  containing  sugar  .  .  ..       3.000  8.000 

Milk  powder  containing  sugar                                                  600  1,500 

Cheese                                                                             15,000  30,000 

(1  quintal  equals  220  lbs.) 

There  are  in  addition  special  quotas  reserved  for  Italian  hams,  sausages  and 
cheese. 

The  quantities  mentioned  in  the  table  apply  to  the  total  imports  from  all 
countries  and  are  much  less  than  the  average.  It  is  anticipated  therefore  that 
imports  will  be  prohibited  for  some  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  above 
quota  periods,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  safeguard  themselves  by  securing 
information  with  regard  to  the  quantities  remaining  under  the  quotas  before 
making  shipments. 

Increased  Belgian  Duties  on  Butter  and  Meat 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  cables  that, 
effective  from  November  27,  1931,  the  Belgian  duty  on  fresh  or  salted  butter  has 
been  increased  to  140  francs  per  100  kilogs.  ($1.80  per  100  pounds),  and  on  frozen 
meat  to  105  francs  per  100  kilogs.  ($1.36  per  100  pounds).  The  former  duty  on 
butter  was  20  francs  per  100  kilogs.  (26  cents  per  100  pounds),  and  frozen  meat 
was  duty  free. 

Italian   1  anil  Changes 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan, 
writes  under  date  November  21,  1931,  that  a  Royal  decree-law  dated  November 
5,  1931,  published  in  the  official  Gazette  on  November  18,  and  effective  from 
that  date,  contains  a  list  of  articles  which  are  to  be  exempt  from  the  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  supercharge  fixed  by  the  Royal  decree-law  of  September  24,  1931. 
Among  the  articles  to  be  considered  as  exempt  are  platinum  in  bars,  rods,  dust 
of  scrap,  and  copper  and  its  alloys  in  ingots. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  has  been  seconded  for  appointment  as  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada 
for  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern  Group),  and  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
this  position.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  225  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

MR.  WILDE  TO  VISIT  GUATEMALA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  will 
leave  for  Guatemala,  and  possibly  Costa  Rica,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  December.  Exporters  and  others  who  desire  investigations  made  in 
these  two  countries  by  Mr.  Wilde  should  write  him  immediately,  addressing  their 
letters  Apartado  126-bis,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Oshawa,  Belleville,  Peter- 
borough, and  Victoria  (B.C.)  j  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Trade  Commission,  Toronto;  and  the  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Foodstuffs 

2236.  — Foodstuffs. — Jamaican  firm  would  like  to  make  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs,  especially  groceries  and  provisions. 

2237.  Codfish. — Agent  in  Lima,  Peru,  desires  to  obtain  bacalao  of  dried  and  cured  bone- 
less codfish,  packed  in  5-  and  10-kilo  tins.  Prices  c.i.f.  Callao,  including  5  per  cent  com- 
mission, shipping  weights  and  measurements,  required  by  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima. 

2238.  Potatoes;  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  potatoes  and  codfish  in  the  province  of  Camaguey,  Cuba,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

2239.  Potatoes. — Commission  agent  in  Belize,  British  Honduras,  would  like  to  establish 
connections  with  Canadian  exporter  of  potatoes. 

2240.  Flour. — Commission  agent  in  Belize,  British  Honduras,  would  like  to  establish  a 
connection  with  Canadian  exporter  of  soft  wheat  flour. 

2241.  Flour. — Agent  in  Fiume,  Italy,  is  desirous  of  representing  first-class  Canadian 
mills. 

2242.  Dried  Peas. — A  firm  of  produce  brokers  in  Bristol,  England,  desire  Canadian  offers 
of  dried  peas. 

2243.  Rolled  Oats  and  Oatmeal. — A  South  Wales  firm  of  importers  and  wholesale 
factors  desire  quotations  on  Canadian  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats.  This  firm  wish  to  deal  direct 
with  Canadian  firm  of  exporters  not  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2244.  Mill  Offal  Middlings. — A  firm  of  produce  brokers  in  Bristol,  England,  desire 
Canadian  offers  of  mill  offal  middlings. 

Miscellaneous 

224-5.  Buttermilk  Paste. — Firm  in  Antwerp  desire  to  receive  samples  and  analysis  of 
buttermilk  paste,  together  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

2246.  Pilchard  Meal. — Dutch  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  pilchard  meal. 

2247.  Gloves;  Overalls. — A  London  company  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  work  gloves  and  of  overalls. 

2248.  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  Glasgow  firm  desire  a  Canadian  connection  for  kitchen 
utensils  such  as  egg  beaters,  cake  turners,  can  openers,  cooks'  forks,  etc. 

2249.  Clothes  Pegs,  Dowels,  Washboards,  Handles,  etc. — A  London  company  are 
open  to  purchase  supplies  of  the  above  lines  from  Canada  and  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  export  markets. 

2250.  Handles. — A  Glasgow  firm  desire  a  Canadian  connection  for  hemlock  broom 
handles,  ash  fork  and  rake  handles. 

2251.  Maple  Flooring. — An  old-established  Glasgow  timber  broker  wants  a  good  con- 
nexion for  Canadian  maple  flooring. 

2252.  Birch  Planks  and  Logs. — An  old-established  Glasgow  timber  broker  wants  a  good 
connection  in  Canada  for  birch  planks  and  logs. 

2253.  Douglas  Fir  Plywood. — Antwerp  firm  of  importers  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  Douglas  fir  plywood. 

2254.  Hardware. — Jamaican  firm  would  like  to  make  connections  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  hardware  of  all  kinds. 

2255.  Agricultural  Tools. — A  Glasgow  firm  desire  a  connection  in  Canada  for  agricul- 
tural tools,  such  as  C.S.  rakes,  hay  forks,  turnip  hoes,  etc. 

2256.  Hockey  Skates  and  Sticks. — A  firm  in  Paris  would  like  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  a  Canadian  manufacturer. 

2257.  Newsprint  Paper. — Dutch  export  house  wishes  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  newsprint  paper  on  reels  who  are  interested  in  the  Chinese  market. 

2258.  Fidrsboard,  Paperboard,  and  Strawhoard. — A  large  tobacco  manufacturing  company 
in  the  North  of  England  would  be  pleased  to  receive  Canadian  offers  of  paperboard  for 
cigarette  boxes,  fibreboard  for  large  containers;  and  strawboard. 

2259.  Sheepskins. — A  French  firm  in  Paris  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  dressed  sheepskins. 
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2260.  Raw  Materials  for  Paints. — Dutch  export  house  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  red  lead,  lead  white,  zinc  white,  aluminium  bronze  powder,  formalde- 
hyde, acetone,  and  bmVylacetate  who  are  interested  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  market. 

2261.  Quartz. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  engineers  and  merchants  wish  to  receive 
Canadian  offers  on  quartz  in  lump  or  crushed  form. 

2262.  Marble. — Dutch  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
marble. 

2263.  Asbestos  Roofing  and  Packing. — A  St.  Kitts  firm  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

2264.  Railway  Supplies. — A  St.  Kitts  firm  iare  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  ex- 
porters  of  rails,  angles,  and  steel  ties  for  plantation  railways,  also  coated  welding  rods. 

2265.  Technical  Rubber  Goods. — A  St.  Kitts  firm  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  rubber  belting,  rubber  washers,  etc. 

2266.  Calcium  Carbide. — A  St.  Kitts  firm  are  desirous  of  being  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  7 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  7,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  30,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 


comparison. 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  7 

Australia  

 Pound 

$3.0214 

$3.0979 

- — 

.1407 

.  1632 

.1679 

8 

.1390 

.1606 

.1655 

21 

.0072 

.0083 

.0085 

H 

.0343 

.0353 

6* 

.2210 

.2144 

6 

Finland  

.0252 

.0231 

.0238 

8 

.0392 

.0452 

.0466 

2| 

.2382 

.2743 

.2739 

8 

3.9297 

3.8745 

6 

.0130 

.0149 

.0153 

11 

Holland  , 

.4020 

.4658 

.4801 

3 

.1749 

.2025 

.2084 

8 

Italy  

.0526 

.0596 

.0611 

7 

.0207 

.0213 

.2170 

.2138 

6 

.0405 

.0416 

7 

16660 

.0070 

.0071 

8 

.0980 

.0981 

61 

.2201 

.2146 

6 

.1930 

.2251 

.2315 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1575 

1.1912 

31 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.3009 

.3216 

.0752 

.0774 

Chile  

.1217 

.1403 

.1444 

~6* 

.9733 

1.1227 

1.1555 

7 

.Peso  (Silver) 

.4538 

.4563 

6-7 

 Sol 

.3269 

.3365 

.1852 

.1906 

.5179 

.5330 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.1567 

1.1905 

 Dollar 

.2806 

.2859 

.3650 

.3241 

.3156 

8 

.4985 

.5741 

.5914 

6.57 

.4020 

.4653 

.4794 

 Tael 

.3790 

.3871 

,  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

!5440 

.5479 

 1} 

.8507 

.8279 

 $J 

4.0859 

3.9787 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

Martinique  . . 

.0392 

.0452 

.0466 

Guadeloupe  .  . 

.0392 

.0452 

.0466 

Egypt . .  .  .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.0304 

3.9738 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice ) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Dec.  17;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Montclare,  Jan.  1; 
Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  9;  Melita,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nevisian,  Leyland  Line, 
Jan.  6;  Adriatic,  White  Star  Line,  Jan.  17;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  19  and  Jan.  26;  Nova 
Scotia,  Jan.  7 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  12. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  19;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  26;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  2;  Beaver- 
hill,  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  28;  London  Citizen,  Jan.  11; 
London  Corporation,  Jan.  25 — all  Furness  Line;  Missouri,  Dec.  26;  Maryland,  Jan.  25 — 
both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Nevisian,  Leyland  Line,  Jan.  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  26;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Jan.  9;   Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  19;  Beaverbrae.  Jan.  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  West- 
ernland,  Jan.  2  and  31 ;  Pennland,  Jan.  17 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  30. 
To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Dec.  21 ;  Ragnhildsholm,  Jan.  IS — both 
Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  N  fid. —.Silvia,  Furness-Rcd  Cross  Line,  Dec.  15  and  29,  Jan.  12  and  26; 
Sambro  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Farquhar  Line,  Dec.  15;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  19 
and  Jan.  26;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  7 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Dec.  24  and  Jan.  7, 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados. 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  24;  Lady  Drake,  Dec. 
27;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  20;  Anda- 
lusia, Jan.  6 — both  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Dec.  16  and 
Jan.  13;  Fernebo,  Dec.  30 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique.  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. 
— Canadian  Pathfinder.  Jan.  2;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan.  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Dec.  16  and  Jan.  13;  Cath- 
cart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  20;  Lady  Rodney,  Dec.  30: 
Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Australian  and  Netv  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Dec.  26;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Jan.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  Richmond,  Dec.  16;  Montcalm,  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  22;  Mont- 
clare, Dec.  31;   Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  8;   Melita,  Jan.  15— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London.— Beaverburn,  Dec.  18  and  Jan.  22;  Beaverdale,  Doc.  25;  Beaverbrae,  Jan. 
1;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  8;  Beaverford,  Jan.  15— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  24;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  7;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Jan.  21— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Dec.  15  and  Jan.  30;  Airthna,  Jan.  9— 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Torr  Head,  Dec.  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Jan.  16— both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow.— Sulairia,  Dec.  26;  Vardulia,  Jan.  9;  Concordia,  Jan.  23— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverburn,  Dec.  18  and  Jan.  22;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  1;  Beaverford,  Jan. 
15— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Dec.  24;  Brant  County,  Jan.  5;  Kings  County. 
Jan.  23 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. -^Grey  County,  Dec.  24;  Hada  County,  Jan.  8;  Kings  County,  Jan.  23— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  25  and  Jan.  29. 
To  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Dec.  15. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta.— Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Dec.  28  (cargoes  accepted  for  other  ports). 
'  To  West  and  South  African  Ports  .-^Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fevnebo,  Dec.  23; 
a  steamer,  Jan.  6 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara^—Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  16  and  Jan.  20;  Lady 
Drake,  Dec.  23;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports.—Stm  Bias,  Dec.  24;  San  Gil  (also  calls  at  Belize), 
Jan.  7;  San  Bruno  (also  calls  at  Belize),  Jan.  21 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Colborne,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  18;  a 
Bteamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Dec.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Parthenia,  Dec.  16;  Gracia  (also  calls  at  Glasgow),  Jan.  15 
—both  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Logician,  Dec.  16;  Mobile  City  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth), 
Dec.  24-both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Newcastle .—Tacoma  Star,  American 
Mail  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Nictheroy,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  Dec.  15. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. — Albion  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Jan.  14. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Jan.  29. 

To  China. — Indien,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques^Crown.  City,  B.C.  Ship- 
ping Agencies,  Dec.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Dec.  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai: — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Jan.  5  (calls  at 
Hongkong  but  not  at  Shanghai) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  29  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and  Otaru). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at 
Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Dec.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Jan.  2; 
Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Jan.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (also 
calls  at  Honolulu),  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  Harbour,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.. 
Jan.  12  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai) ;  Heian  Maru,  Jan.  7 ; 
Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  21 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (call  at  Osaka,  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Melville,  Dec.  15; 
Stuart,  Jan.  15 — both  American  Mail  Line. 

To  Shanghai. — Pacific  Commerce,  late  December;  a  steamer,  January — both  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  2;  Aorangi,  Jan.  20 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Ly Helton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud. 
Dec.  15;  Golden  West,  Jan.  16  (also  calls  at  Timaru) — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Januarj^;  Wairuna  (also  calls  at  Napier1). 
Dec.  26;  Waikawa  (also  calls  at  Papeete),  Jan.  26 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka.  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Antwerp,  London  and  Rotterdam,. — Mercier,  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige  (Llovd 
Royal)  S.A.,  Dec.  18. 

To  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk  and  Antwerp. — San  Diego,  Dec.  17;  Washington,  Jan.  9: 
Wyoming,  Jan.  28 — all  French  Line. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Panama,  East  Asiatic  Line,  late  December  or  early 
January. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Dec.  26;  Pacific  Grove,  Jan.  9 — both  Furness  (Pacific) 

Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Dec.  20;  Loch  Kat- 
rine, Jan.  4;   Damsterdyk,  Jan.  16 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Laurits  Swenson,  Dec.  30;  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Jan.  21 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian. 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella.  Dec.  17: 
Cellinaj  Jan.  17;   California,  Jan.  28— all  Libera  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Dec.  23;  Axel  Johnson.  Jan.  8 — both  Johnson  Lime. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Dec.  26;  Point  Boniia 
27— both  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chr.  Knudsen,  late  Decem- 
ber; a  steamer,  January — both  Canadian  Transport  Co..  Ltd. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  Dec.  29;  West  Notus.  Jan.  1"> 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line;  Hardanger.  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  late  December  (also 
calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rosario.  Santa  Fe,  and  other  ports). 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lowcnco  Marques. — Crowa  City. 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Led.,  December- January. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Hbnri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphc  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225-    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300,  Shanghai.    Office — Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Paul  Sykes.   Temporary  address — Yamato  Hotel,  Dairen. 

Cuba 

Jambs  Cormack.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yvis  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shan  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North 
Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — 'P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — Chartered  Bank 
Building,  Melacca  St.,  Biatavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian   countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.   Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 

Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,   Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,   and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.  (Territory  covers 
Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:   Frederic   Hudd,   44   Whitehall  Street.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
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AIR  MAIL  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  drawn  to  the  air  mail  rates  to  South 
America  by  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Before  sending  air  mail  letters  outside  of  Canada  the  postal  rates  should  be 
ascertained,  as  the  Canadian  domestic  rates  do  not  apply  for  foreign  air  mail 
post.  Frequently  the  Trade  Commissioner  has  received  letters  from  Canada 
marked  "  Am  Mail,"  but  because  the  envelopes  carried  only  sufficient  postage 
for  domestic  correspondence  the  letters  have  come  by  ordinary  mail.  This  has 
caused  needless  delay  and  much  misunderstanding,  and  firms  in  Canada  should 
take  care  to  see  that  all  their  aerial  correspondence  abroad  carries  sufficient 
postage.  An  abridged  statement  of  the  air  mail  rates  to  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies  follows: — 

Postage  including  fees  for  all  air  mail  services  available  en  route  and  in 
country  of  destination 

Postage 

Any  Place  in  including  Fees  for  all  Air 

Mail  Services  available 

West  Indies,  Cuba,  Central  America   15  cents  each  I  ounce 

{South  America  .  .  . ,  ,  .  .  ,  . ,   ? .  . .  . .  , ,  .  .    45  cents  each  J  ounce 
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EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  CHILE 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  November  19,  1931. — The  general  economic  situation  in 
Chile  has  not  shown  any  marked  change  recently.  An  equal  balance  of  for- 
eign payments  has  been  maintained  through  the  efforts  of  a  "Control  of 
Exchange  Operations  Commission,"  which  permits  the  purchase  only  of  a 
limited  amount  of  foreign  exchange.  In  this  way  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
sary to  touch  the  gold  reserves  at  the  Central  Bank.  If  there  had  not  been 
an  emergency  measure  controlling  exchange  operations,  there  is  no  telling  what 
might  have  happened  to  the  Chilian  peso.  Present  opinion  is  no  more  than 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  improved  exports,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  foreign  bills  which  will  loosen  up  a  little  the  strict  censorship  over 
foreign  payments.  In  the  meantime,  private  and  personal  interests  have  to 
suffer  an  inconvenience  in  order  that  the  financial  stability  of  the  nation  will 
not  be  in  danger. 

Yesterday's  papers  announced  that  copper  producers  had  reached  an 
agreement  to  restrict  production;  this  will  certainly  not  have  a  good  effect 
on  Chile,  as  copper  being  the  second  product  of  importance  in  the  export 
trade  of  this  Republic,  there  will  be  a  severe  decline  in  the  value  of  foreign 
bills  available. 

The  impossibility  of  buying  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  pay  foreign 
accounts  is  causing  the  foreign  creditor  considerable  anxiety.  An  example  is 
that  of  a  large  concern  who  paid  an  account  which  they  owed  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers for  equipment  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The 
money  could  only  be  deposited  in  a  Chilian  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  foreign 
concern.  On  a  suggestion  of  their  agent,  the  foreign  manufacturers  attempted 
to  buy  Chilian  copper  in  Chile  for  export  with  the  Chilian  pesos,  but  this 
facility  was  refused  as  the  "Control  of  Exchange  Operations  Commission" 
would  only  allow  copper  to  be  sold  in  exchange  for  foreign  bills.  Another 
important  concern,  which  has  a  factory  in  Chile,  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  exchange  to  pay  for  its  imports  of  raw  material,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  require  to  close  down,  thereby  throwing  out  of 
work  many  employees,  that  exchange  was  finally  granted  to  them. 

A  third  example  is  that  of  a  rental  contract  payable  in  sterling,  by  means 
of  90  days'  drafts  on  London.  For  a  time  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  draft 
for  about  one-tenth  of  the  monthly  rent,  but  this  facility  has  since  been  with- 
drawn, as  the  commission  state  that  the  landlord,  who  is  a  Chilian  and  resides 
in  Paris,  should  during  the  present  crisis  return  to  his  own  country  and  spend 
his  income  there. 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chilian  Government 
wishes  to  avoid  by  every  means  possible  the  exit  of  gold.  Even  the  payment 
for  raw  materials  and  other  necessities  is  strictly  supervised.  Importers  require 
to  obtain  a  licence  to  import  a  given  product,  and  a  second  licence  to  buy 
exchange  to  pay  for  it  if  importation  is  permitted.  In  the  case  of  articles 
which  might  justly  be  considered  essential  sometimes  not  more  than  from  3  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bill  can  be  paid  abroad  at  due  date,  the 
remainder  having  to  be  deposited  in  Chilian  pesos  in  Chile  to  the  credit  of  the 
foreign  exporter.  The  "  Control  of  Exchange  Operations  Commission "  does 
not  exercise  the  same  severe  control  over  imports  as  it  does  over  the  purchase 
of  foreign  exchange  which  is  required  to  pay  for  those  same  imports. 
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BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE    ON  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java, 
writes  under  date  October  26  in  confirmation  of  his  cable  of  October  21 — a  refer- 
ence to  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1448 
(October  31,  1931),  page  703 — directing  attention  to  the  situation  as  affecting 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  Canadian  exporters  on  banks  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies. 

Since  Canadian  exchange  rates  are  not  currently  available  in  this  territory, 
it  is  the  practice  of  local  banks  to  present  Canadian  drafts  for  collection  at  the 
United  States  gold  rate  for  the  day  unless  Canadian  dollars  are  specified. 

Due  to  the  present  discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar,  importers  in  Java  are 
enabled  to  purchase  Canadian  supplies  at  prices  lower  than  those  quoted  for 
American  products,  but  they  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment 
in  Canadian  currency  for  bills  of  exchange.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
it  is  recommended  that  Canadian  exporters  when  drawing  bills  of  exchange  on 
banks  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  stipulate  that  payment  is  to  be  made  in 
Canadian  funds. 


NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO   SEPTEMBER,  1931 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  13,  1931. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  practically  all 
Canadian  goods  exported  to  New  Zealand  subsequent  to  June  2,  1931,  are  duti- 
able at  the  rates  provided  under  the  general  tariff,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  drop  in  imports  of  Canadian  commodities. 

Specially  compiled  statistics  show  that  imports  from  Canada  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1931  were  valued  at  £1,006,305  ($5,031,525  at  par)  as  com- 
pared with  £2,934,895  ($14,674,475)  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1930, 
thus  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  £1,928,590  ($9,642,950),  or  nearly  66  per  cent. 
Total  imports  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1931  amounted  to  £19,098,029  as 
against  £33,348,543,  a  drop  of  £14,250,514  or  42-7  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
Canada  has  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  decline. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

With  respect  to  overseas  trade  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of 
exports  during  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1931,  was  £27,269,124  as  com- 
pared with  £37,131,080  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  thus  showing  a 
recession  of  26-6  per  cent.  .  The  value  of  exports  for  the  period  under  review 
was  29-6  per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  relative  nine  months  of  the  past 
five  years.  Imports  for  the  nine  months,  as  mentioned  above,  have  decreased 
by  some  42-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  three  quarters  of  1930,  and 
by  38-6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  average  figure  for  the  past  five  years. 

THE  FALL  IN  EXPORTS 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  New  Zealand  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1931  amounted  to  approximately  £6,750,000  as  against  about 
£2,500,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  The  decrease  in  exports  has 
been  largely  due  to  depreciated  market  prices  rather  than  to  a  shrinkage  in  the 
quantities  exported.  The  Government  Statistician  has  compiled  statistics  show- 
ing the  quantities  and  values  of  exports  of  principal  commodities  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September,  1931,  and  comparative  figures  for  1930  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  years  1927  to  1931,  as  well  as  values  per 
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hundredweight  (of  112  pounds)  of  these  commodities.  As  these  are  of  consider- 
able interest  they  are  quoted  here: — 

Quantity  Average 

Jan.-Sept.,     Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 


19S0 

1931 

1927-1931 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

  1,596.657 

1,718,713 

1,751,096 

Frozen  lamb  

  1.986.289 

2,133,898 

1,837,556 

  981.578 

876,900 

888,331 

  1.325,565 

1,338,031 

1,136,318 

  1,265,934 

1,181,864 

1,203,372 

Value 

£ 

£ 

  7,193,442 

5.039,406 

10,550,575 

  6,668,786 

5,678,117 

6,117,230 

  1,883.858 

1,183,164 

1,644,049 

  8,789,115 

7,158,114 

7,807,605 

  4,729,755 

3,136,668 

4,360,686 

Value  per  Hundredweight 

£ 

£ 

Wool  

  4.51 

2.93 

6.03 

  3.36 

2.66 

3.33 

  1.92 

1.35 

1.85 

Butter  

.  ..   6.63 

5.35 

6.87 

  3.74 

2.65 

3.62 

THE  DECLINE  IN  IMPORTS 

With  regard  to  imports,  the  greatest  decline  for  the  nine  months  is  noted 
in  the  case  of  motor  cars.  During  the  1931  period  3,113  vehicles  to  the  value 
of  £456,076  were  imported  as  compared  with  12,902  to  the  value  of  £1,888,448 
in  the  1930  period;  other  decreases  of  magnitude  were  as  follows,  the  imports 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1931  being  shown,  with  corresponding  figures  for 
the  1930  period  in  parentheses:  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  £1,013,771 
(£1,790,138);  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £354,241  (£772,050);  cotton  piece 
goods,  £893,779  (£1,503,242);  other  piece  goods  (excluding  woollen),  £478,397 
(£831,237);  motor  spirit,  £955,193  (£1,633,227);  hardware,  cutlery,  and  metal 
manufactures  n.e.i.,  £288,627  (£661,866) ;  electrical  machinerv  and  equipment, 
£794,510  (£1,271,851);  and  sawn  timber,  £121,024  (£445,236) . 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION 

The  chief  countries  supplying  goods  to  New  Zealand  for  the  period  under 
review  were:  United  Kingdom,  £9,889,417;  United  States,  £2,881,623;  Australia, 
£1,950,206;  Canada,  £1,006,305;  Dutch  East  Indies,  £658,059;  Ceylon,  £515,072; 
India,  £353,306;  Germany,  £298,311 ;  Belgium,  £244,991;  and  Japan,  £223,164. 
Exports  of  New  Zealand  during  the  January  to  September  period  were  absorbed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of  £23,511,451;  Australia,  £777,826;  United 
States,  £659,918;  France,  £407,215;  Germany,  £266,727;  Japan,  £249,836; 
Canada,  £231,045;  Belgium,  £131,980;  and  the  Netherlands,  £123,238. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  imports  from  Canada  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1931  are  nearly  £2,000,000  below  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  principal  commodities  wherein  the  decline  has  been 
most  pronounced.  The  foremost  is  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses,  which 
came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £44,921  during  the  nine  months  (correspond- 
ing period  of  1930,  £673,864),  while  chassis  for  such  vehicles  were  valued  at 
£5,973  (£20,100).  Imports  of  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  amounted  to  £2,823 
(£42,145),  while  chassis  for  this  class  of  vehicle  amounted  to  £10,750  (£89,999). 
Tires  for  motor  vehicles  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £106,948  (£349,441). 
Rubber  and  fabric  shoes  imported  from  Canada  amounted  to  £30,289  (£93,880) . 
Newsprint  also  showed  a  substantial  decline,  the  value  for  the  1931  period  being 
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£170,437  (£221,185).  Other  important  commodities  which  arrived  to  smaller 
values  were  as  follows,  the  imports  for  the  nine  months  being  shown  with  the 
figures  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1930  in  parentheses:  iron  and  steel  bar, 
bolt,  and  rod,  £10,816  (£55,949) ;  hosiery,  £67,233  (£102,508) ;  iron  and  steel 
pipes,  £10,662  (£45,482) ;  gum  boots,  £37,669  (£70,846) ;  canned  fish,  £33,242 
(£65,561) ;  wheat,  £12,869  (£38,368) ;  electric  ranges,  £16,231  (£40,001) ;  apparel 
n.e.i.,  £26,243  (£47,497) ;  flour,  £45,508  (£65,336) ;  confectionery,  £5,942  (£23,- 
934) ;  batteries  and  cells,  £23,488  (£40,840) ;  electric  generators,  meters,  trans- 
formers, etc.,  £2,480  (£17,602) ;  rough-sawn  Douglas  fir,  £7,784  (£22,879)  ;  wrap- 
ping paper,  £20,211  (£34,398);  provisions  n.e.i.,  £4,303  (£18,315);  and  iron  w;.re 
n.e.i.,  £12,439  (£24,027). 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  Canadian  trade  has  suffered  quite  severely,  due  to 
various  causes:  firstly,  to  the  general  reduction  in  imports  as  a  result  of  the 
existing  depression;  secondly,  to  the  high  duties  now  applicable  to  the  majority 
of  Canadian  products;  and  thirdly,  to  the  bank  exchange  rate  now  applying 
together  with  the  depreciation  of  sterling  with  respect  to  Canadian  funds. 
The  conversion  rate  at  time  of  writing  is  about  $4.20,  and  the  exchange  rate 
approximately  10  per  cent.  These  factors  are  militating  against  Canadian 
exports  to  New  Zealand.  Serious  as  the  curtailment  of  imports  and  the  cost  of 
transmitting  money  to  Canada  are,  the  tariff  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  trade  at  present.  Canadian  prices  are  in  most  cases  higher  than 
those  quoted  by  foreign  competitors,  and  with  the  same  tariff  rate  applicable 
there  is  little  hope  of  Canada  being  able  to  retain  the  trade.  Many  merchants 
have  deferred  placing  orders  with  foreign  countries  in  the  hope  that  Canadian 
goods  will  be  restored  to  more  favourable  tariff  treatment.  In  the  meantime 
Canada  is  not  securing  much  trade  with  New  Zealand. 

Full  details  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  Canadian  origin  are  on  file  at 
Ottawa  and  may  be  obtained  by  Canadian  organizations  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  18806). 

SYDNEY  WOOL  SALES 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  at  Sydney,  writes  under  date  November 
10,  1931,  that  since  September  22,  when  the  effects  of  the  suspension  of  the  gold 
standard  were  first  noticeable  in  the  buying  orders  received  for  wool  in  Sydney, 
prices  for  this  staple  have  on  the  average  advanced  about  25  per  cent.  The 
changed  tone  apparent  in  the  market  after  a  period  of  great  depression  has  been 
remarkable,  pessimism  having  given  way  to  a  business  confidence  induced  by 
active  operations.  Roughly  it  may  be  stated  that  the  average  gross  earning 
power  of  the  Commonwealth  sheep  flocks  has  been  increased  by  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  head  as  a  result  of  the  improved  prices.  The  advance  in  price  of  all 
descriptions  of  wool  must  gradually  be  reflected  in  the  general  well-being  of  the 
Australian  community.  The  trade  feels  reasonably  assured  that  the  present 
basis  of  values  will  at  least  be  maintained,  and  that  possibly  a  further  increase 
will  be  experienced  as  the  selling  season  progresses.  Although  the  advance  has 
been  rapid,  it  is  considered  that  prices  have  not  reached  an  unsound  level. 

Sydney  sales  to  date  amount  to  369,166  bales,  an  increase  of  108,671  bales 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  season.  The  average  prices  received  in 
the  Sydney  market  this  season  so  far  are:  for  the  week  ended  September  5, 
£8  8s.  3d.  per  bale  or  6 -53d.  per  pound;  and  for  the  week  ended  October  31, 
£11  17s.  Id.  per  bale  or  9.14d.  per  pound. 

Yorkshire  has  been  very  prominent  in  recent  buying,  especially  for  the  better- 
grade  wools,  and  German  orders  were  more  substantial.  Italy  has  purchased 
freely  and  considerable  quantities  have  been  shipped  to  that  country.  North 
America  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  purchase  of  suitable  wools,  while 
Japanese  orders  have  been  consistently  good. 

38488—2J 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  SCOTLAND 

(J.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  28,  1931. — Another  shipment  of  Canadian  cattle,  con- 
sisting  of  543  head,  which  arrived  by  the  ss.  Airthria,  were  sold  at  Merklands 
Wharf,  Glasgow,  yesterday. 

The  sale  was  well  attended  and  the  bidding  was  fair.  The  prices  realized 
for  some  of  the  heavier  animals  were  reasonably  satisfactory,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  shipment  was  not  of  outstanding  quality  and  brought  prices  accordingly. 

Well-finished  unbranded  bullocks  of  a  good  class  and  wreight  yielded  as  high 
as  42s.  per  cwt.  The  average  beef  cattle  brought  from  38s.  to  40s.,  whereas 
stores,  average  8  cwt.,  were  sold  for  32s.  to  37s.  per  cwt. 

Many  of  these  store  animals  were  wild  and  of  a  more  or  less  scrubby 
appearance,  which  are  not  liked  by  farmers  here.  Young,  quiet  animals,  not 
over  two  years  old,  9  to  10  cwt.,  preferably  cross-Angus  or  Shorthorn,  unbranded, 
bring  the  highest  price  in  the  store  market.  It  is  now  getting  rather  late  in  the 
season  for  farmers  to  buy  store  cattle,  which  may  help  to  account  for  the  poorer 
prices  realized  at  this  sale. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  TRADE 

Canadian  cattle  have  now  been  coming  to  Glasgow  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
for  the  past  eight  months  since  the  general  resumption  of  this  trade  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  first  few  shipments  were  of  outstanding  quality  and 
finish,  and  brought  what  was  at  that  time  considered  very  satisfactory  prices. 
Since  then,  however,  the  quality  of  the  cattle  shipped  to  this  market  has  deteri- 
orated perceptibly,  and  the  prices  now  being  realized  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  the  general  tendency  of  cattle  prices  during  the  past 
six  months  has  been  downward.  Many  in  a  position  to  know  feel  that  values 
have  now  touched  bottom.  However  that  may  be,  it  does  not  altogether  account 
for  the  present  low  prices  for  Canadian  store  cattle  (just  under  35s.  per  cwt.). 

When  the  trade  was  in  full  swing  some  years  ago,  Canadian  cattle  were 
considered  the  best  that  entered  the  market,  and  easily  sold  at  a  slight  premium 
over  Irish.  The  first  few  shipments  to  Glasgow  this  year  also  realized  prices 
slightly  higher  than  Irish.  Now,  however,  the  prices  being  realized  are  from  Is. 
to  2s.  lower  than  Irish  prices,  and  it  should  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  try 
to  find  the  reason. 

Canadian  cattle  are,  and  always  have  been,  considered  the  healthiest  animals 
that  enter  this  market.  Their  livers  are  sound  and  the  cattle  feed  up  well.  But 
in  many  cases  they  are  not  of  the  right  class.  The  majority  arriving  here  from 
the  Dominion  are  cross-Herefords,  which  are  not  wTell  liked  here.  Cross-Angus 
and  Shorthorns,  or  even  pure  Angus,  are  in  better  demand.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  breed  this  class  of  animal  so  wrell  in  Western  Canada,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  if  Canadian  cattlemen  are  genuinely  anxious  to  cater  perman- 
ently to  this  market,  they  would  be  wrell  advised  to  consider  breeding  more  of 
this  type  of  animal. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Irish  Free  State  Government  enacted  legislation  com- 
pelling the  use  of  certified  bulls  only  for  breeding  purposes.  This  enactment 
has  resulted  to-day  in  a  far  better  class  of  animal  being  shipped  to  this  market, 
and  poorly  bred  and  scrubby  animals  from  Ireland  are  now  largely  eliminated. 
Perhaps  the  suggestion  contained  in  this  statement  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  trade.  It  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  type 
of  Canadian  store  cattle  now  being  shipped  to  Scotland  is  not  bringing  as  high 
a  price  as  cattle  of  similar  weight  from  Ireland.  Only  a  determination  to  study 
this  market  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  cater  to  its  requirements,  can  make  the 
Canadian  cattle  trade  permanently  successful.  The  first  necessity  is  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  British  market  is  worth  while. 
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MARKET  FOR  CLOVER  SEED  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

_  Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  23,  1931.— Most  of  the  English  red  clover  is  grown 
in  the  south  and  southeastern  counties  of  England,  with  Essex  and  Suffolk  per- 
haps producing  the  largest  quantities  in  normal  seasons.  The  prospects  of  the 
English  red  clover  harvest  are  distinctly  poor.  AVhile  it  is  possible  that  to 
date  all  the  clover  has  not  been  threshed  out,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
English  seed  of  satisfactory  quality  will  not  be  available  in  any  large  amounts. 

The  carry-over  of  red  clover  seed  from  the  large  crops  of  1928  and  1929 
was  greatly  reduced  during  1930,  which  was  a  poor  year,  and  while  there  is  some 
two-year-old  seed  being  offered  at  present,  there  is  only  a  small  demand  for  it 
due  to  deficient  germination  resulting  from  long  storage. 

One  important  firm  in  the  seed  trade  state  that  sales  of  English  red  clover 
of  growths  no  more  than  60  per  cent  germination  have  been  made  at  about  60s. 
ex  store,  and  in  a  few  cases,  where  germinations  have  been  from  88  to  90  per 
cent,  the  price  has  been  as  high  as  from  90s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  for  yearling  seed. 
This  price  is,  however,  regarded  as  being  rather  above  a  reasonable  market 
value.  In  the  absence  of  actual  threshing-result  data  and  average  samples, 
wholesalers  are  not  inclined  to  make  any  definite  forecasts  as  to  prices  for  the 
new  English  red  clover  crop.  Rough  estimates  place  the  price  at  from  65s.  to 
80s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  quality. 

Of  the  imported  red  clover  seed,  that  coming  from  New  Zealand  usually 
commands  first  place  on  the  basis  of  quality,  but  the  price  is  generally  quite 
high  and  the  quantities  imported  are  rather  small.  Chilian  red  clover  seed  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  common  class  of  clover  seed  offered,  being  a  large  seed  and 
pale  in  colour.  However,  in  certain  districts,  and  it  is  said  in  Scotland,  Chilian 
seed  produces  very  fine  crops,  with  the  result  that  while  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  Chilian  is  not  in  demand,  other  districts  place  it  next  to  New  Zealand 
and  English  seed  in  respect  of  quality.  French  red  clover,  especially  "  Brittany 
*  Red,"  follows  very  close  in  favour,  then  Wisconsin  red,  Canadian  and  Polish. 
However,  due  to  the  wet  season  in  Europe,  continental  offerings  are  poor  this 
year,  and  the  samples  of  Canadian  seed  submitted  by  this  office  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  others  on  the  market,  the  colour  in  many  cases  appearing  much 
brighter  than  samples  offered  from  other  countries. 

Exchange  fluctuations  make  it  rather  difficult  to  give  any  definite  prices. 
The  following  affords  some  approximation  of  the  market  offerings,  per  cwt. 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  according  to  quality:  Polish,  61s.  to  65s.;  French, 
55s.  to  75s.;  Hungarian,  65s.  to  75s.;  American  red  (no  definite  State),  75s.  to 
80s.  Opening  offers  for  Canadian  seed  on  the  basis  of  samples  submitted  by 
this  office  were  from  68s.  to  72s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  London. 

IRISH  MARKET  FOR  OATS  AND  OAT  PRODUCTS 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  26,  1931. — Consequent  upon  a  decreased  yield  of  oats 
this  year,  resulting  from  an  abnormally  wet  summer,  and  the  recent  imposition 
of  a  customs  duty  on  all  oats  and  oat  products  imported,  there  is  at  present  a 
substantial  demand  for  good  oats,  rolled  oats,  and  oatmeal  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  The  preferential  tariff  treatment  accorded  oats  of  British  Empire  pro- 
duction gives  a  particularly  favourable  opportunity  for  Canadian  shippers  dur- 
ing the  present  season  when  a  short  crop  has  been  experienced  throughout 
Ireland. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  PRODUCTION  AND  ACREAGE 

Both  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland  are  fairly  large  oat- 
producing  countries,  and  the  area  under  this  crop  is  much  greater  than  that 
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devoted  to  any  other  cereal.  The  quality  of  Irish  oats  is  usually  good,  but  in 
wet  seasons  such  as  the  spring  and  summer  of  1931  poor  yields  are  experienced, 
and  oats  containing  excessive  moisture  are  produced.  Since  1926  the  acreage 
devoted  to  oats  in  the  Irish  Free  State  has  remained  at  around  650,000  acres, 
with  an  average  yield  of  20-1  cwts.  to  the  acre.  The  following  table  shows  the 
acreage  and  production  of  oats  for  the  years  1926-31: — 

Year  Acreage    Cwts.  (112  Lbs.) 

1926    647,407  12,774,586 

1927    644,610  13,352,867 

1928    648,615  12,745,811 

1929    666,233  13,787,697 

1930    643,910  12,642,914 

1931    622,779    ' 

According  to  an  official  statement,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
oat  grain  produced  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  used  for  further  agricultural  pro- 
duction. This  includes  oats  purchased  from  growers  by  other  farmers  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  is  stated  to  be  sold  off  farms  and  is  used  for 
the  feeding  of  racing,  hunting,  and  transport  horses.  In  addition,  the  Irish  Free 
State  oatmeal  milling  industry  draws  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  from  home- 
grown oats,  when  these  are  available.  It  is  estimated,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Commission,  that  during  the  crop  year 
1929-30  the  disposition  of  Irish-grown  oats  was  as  follows:  as  seed,  1,341,000 
cwTts.;  live  stock  on  farms,  10,124,000  cwts.;  as  oatmeal,  1,747,000  cwts.; 
exported,  576,000  cwts. 


In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  quantity  of  oats  produced  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  during  the  year  1930,  imports  of  oats  totalled  367,607  cwts.;  and  of 
oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  etc.,  68,120  cwts.,  making  a  total  importation  of  435,727 
cwts.  of  112  pounds.  Deducting  the  quantity  of  oats  exported,  the  total  con- 
sumption of  oats  and  oat  products  in  the  Irish  Free  State  might  be  estimated 
at  13,647,700  cwts.  for  the  calendar  year  1930. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  IRISH  FREE  STATE 


Imports  of  Oats  and  Oat  Products  into  the  Irish  Free  State 


1929 


1930 


(Jan.- June) 
1931 


133.980 
78.928 
22.567 
12,837 


149.539 
07.027 
25.689 
11.465 


171,753 
77,569 
47.116 
20,413 
2.864 
1,166 
221.733 
99,148 


150,547 
91,765 


175,230 
78,494 


12,113 

7,550 
54,948 
23,726 
11,280 

4,089 


22.351 
8.402 
73,168 
25,243 
14,294 
2,779 


84.925 
24,991 
68.041 
21.032 
22.858 
5,200 


Germany  cwt.  .... 

£   

Netherlands  cwt.  .... 

£   

Soviet  Union  (Russia)..   ..cwt.  .... 

£   

Belgium  cwt.  .... 

£   

Total  cwt.  268,493 

£  139,729 


78,341 
35,365 


50,893 
11.359 
4.000 
1.200 
192.377 
56.510 


27,671 
7,527 


233.785 
67.735 


21.561 
6.002 
36.400 
10.510 
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Imports  of  Oats  and  Oat  Products  into  the  Irish  Free  State — Concluded 


Unit 

192o 

lvZv 

i  non 

1931 

345,613 

234,888 

367,607 

455,518 

£ 

185,492 

127,130 

135,004 

166,883 

Oat  products — 

18,892 

7,886 

6,999 

3,139 

£ 

18,311 

14,032 

11,356 

5,148 

do  'yQd 
0/,OO0 

Zi.,166 

ZZ,ooO 

13,761 

£ 

59,254 

27,769 

26,409 

15,543 

18,158 

6,654 

7,601 

6,583 

£ 

18,305 

10,651 

11,275 

6,182 

117,400 

20,141 

431 

6,166 

£ 

91,406 

16,601 

709 

3,770 

2,402 

4,975 

30,704 

24,351 

£ 

1,732 

3,445 

17,195 

12,810 

Total  

219,238 

60,789 

68,120 

54,000 

£ 

189,008 

72,498 

66,944 

43,453 

DEMAND  AND  PRICES 

The  principal  demand,  it  will  be  observed,  is  for  feeding  oats,  although,  as 
stated  previously,  that  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  local  crop,  its  extent  and 
quality. 

Aside  from  natural  oats,  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 
The  best  qualities  only  are  required  and  purchases  are  commonly  made  against 
samples,  especially  in  cases  where  the  shipper  is  not  well-known  to  the  buyer. 
In  oatmeals,  pinhead  and  medium  are  principally  in  demand,  with  fine  meal 
seldom  used. 

During  the  present  year  oat  prices  have  fluctuated  somewhat.  Prior  to  the 
tariff,  Irish-grown  oats  sold  at  from  9s.  4d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  barrel,  while  more 
recently  the  average  price  in  the  London  market  has  been  6s.  lOd.  per  112) 
pounds.  Prices  for  Irish  oats  on  the  local  market  took  a  sharp  upward  trend 
after  the  recent  imposition  of  a  tariff,  however,  and  at  the  close  of  October 
ranged  from  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  barrel  for  white,  and  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  less 
for  black. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

As  regards  imported  oats  and  oatmeal,  shipments  on  consignment  are  not 
common,  most  business  being  done  cash  against  documents. 

Under  the  present  exchange  situation  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
effect  business  in  Canadian  dollars.  To  overcome  the  present  handicap  firms 
place  cable  orders,  payment  to  be  made  in  sterling,  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  on  the  date  of  order.  This  method  can  be  used  to  protect  both  buyer 
and  seller  against  adverse  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling.  The 
Irish  Free  State  pound  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  British  pound,  and  cannot 
be  different  from  it,  owing  to  existing  arrangements. 


TARIFF 

The  customs  duty  on  oats  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  is  2s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  (112  pounds)  general  rate,  and  Is.  8d.  preferential.  Oatmeal  and  other  oat 
products  are  dutiable  at  6s.  per  cwt.  general  and  4s.  per  cwt.  preferential.  Cana- 
dian as  well  as  other  Empire-grown  products  are  entitled  to  preferential  tariff 
treatment.  Note  should  be  made  of  the  fact,  however,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  preference  rates  the  proper  Irish  Free  State  certificate  of 
origin  must  be  used  in  every  case. 

There  is  no  customs  duty  on  oats  or  oat  products  imported  into  Northern 
Ireland. 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1930 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

IV.  Imports  into  the  Union  from  Canada'' 

Imports  from  Canada  into  South  Africa  during  1929  and  1930  were  dis- 
tributed as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1929 

1930 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Animals  and  vegetable  products  

£  5,484 

£  3,937 

-£  547 

493,903 

570,085 

+  76.182 

426 

422 

-  4 

40.005 

49,415 

+  9,410 

Metal  goods,  machinery  and  vehicles.  . 

1.240. 1S1 

630,099 

-  610,082 

.Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware.  . 

1,959 

1.344 

615 

Oils,  paints,  varnishes  t 

6,746 

2,710 

-  4,036 

92,397 

88,217 

-  4.180 

430,149 

270,939 

-  159^10 

122,765 

130,059 

+  7,294 

Books,  paper  and  paper  products  .  . 

280,169 

293,353 

+  13,184 

Jewellery  and  musical  instruments..  .. 

2.950 

2,304 

-  643 

15,397 

7,409 

-  7,988 

Total  

£2,732,531 

£2,050,640 

-£681,891 

Outstanding  features  of  the  year's  business  were  the  decreases  registered  in 
the  "  metals,  machinery,  and  vehicles  "  and  "  leather  and  rubber  goods  "  classes, 
and  the  increase  in  imports  of  "  foodstuffs."  Of  the  drop  of  £610,082  in  the  first- 
named,  £390,615  is  accounted  for  by  motor  cars,  parts  and  accessories.  In  the 
"  leather  and  rubber  goods  "  group.,  motor  car  tires  and  tubes  and  rubber-soled 
canvas  shoes  were  responsible  for  £145,236,  out  of  a  total  decrease  of  £159,210. 
Other  decreases  more  or  less  negligible  were  registered  in  "  drugs,  chemicals, 
and  fertilizers,"  "  oils,  paints,  and  varnishes,"  '/  minerals,  earthenware,  and  glass- 
ware," u  animals  and  vegetable  products,"  "  jewellery  and  musical  instruments," 
and  "  miscellaneous  articles,"  but  with  the  exception  of  the  first-named,  none  of 
these  commodity  classes  are  of  great  importance  in  Canada.  In  addition  to 
increased  imports  of  foodstuffs,  however,  Canadian  trade  improved  in  u  paper 
and  paper  products,"  "  wood  and  wood  products,"  and  "  textiles,"  all  of  which 
are  important  commodity  groups  from  the  Canadian  standpoint. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bulk  of  trade  of  the  Dominion  with  South  Africa 
is  confined  to  ten  or  a  dozen  specific  items,  as  shown  by  the  appended  table, 
which  gives  relative  values  of  imports  of  such  items  for  the  past  two  years:  — 


Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

1929 

Total 

1930 

Total 

Wheat  

12.3 

£  414,107 

23.6 

Motor    vehicles,   chassis,  parts 

and 

815,812 

36.2 

335.890 

19.1 

325,612 

14.4 

213.921 

12.1 

Printing  paper  

192,830 

8.5 

212.802 

12.1 

271.478 

12.0 

131.105 

7.4 

83.844 

3.7 

104.410 

5.9 

86,226 

3.8 

84.804 

4.2 

70,529 

3.1 

64.740 

3.6 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances. 

.  46,305 

2.0 

61.276 

3.4 

Flour  

70.818 

3.1 

52.804 

3.0 

59.141 

2.6 

46.695 

2.6 

65,3  J  3 

2.8 

31.768 

1.8 

Total  . .  VWl^f 

£2,364.404 

£1.754.394 

The  import  of  these  commodities  in  the  aggregate,  £1,754,394,  is  85  per  cent 
of  Canada's  trade  with  South  Africa.  "  Motor  vehicles,  chassis,  parts  and 
accessories,"  which  in  1929  were  first  in  importance,  have  been  severely  hit  by 


*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  on  the  export  trade  of  the  Union,  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1444  (October  3) ;  the  second,  on  the  import  trade  generally, 
in  No.  1447  (October  24) ;.  and  the  third,  on  origin  of  imports,  in  No.  1452  (November  28). 
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the  depressed  business  conditions  of  1930,  and  have  dropped  back  to  second 
place,  being  superseded  by  wheat,  which  in  1929  ranked  third.  Wheat  imports 
for  1930  increased  mainly  at  the  expense  of  flour,  reflecting  the  progress  of  the 
Union's  milling  industry,  and  anticipating  the  Flour  Importation  Restriction 
Act,  which  came  into  force  early  in  1931.  Imports  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes 
have  fallen  in  sympathy  with  those  of  motor  vehicles,  but  this  item  retains  its 
relative  importance  as  compared  with  1929  figures.  Agricultural  implements 
for  1930  have  dropped  back  from  fourth  place  to  fifth,  while  imports  of  print- 
ing paper  have  moved  up.  Imports  of  timber  have  replaced  those  of  cyanide 
in  order  of  importance;  and  flour,  which  occupied  eighth  place  in  1929,  has 
fallen  to  tenth  for  the  period  under  review.  Heating  and  cooking  appliances 
have  now  qualified  for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  major  imports  from  the  Dominion, 
totalling  £61,276  as  against  £46,305  in  1929.  Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  which 
were  well  over  the  £50,000  mark  in  1929,  have  suffered  a  serious  reverse  as  the 
result  of  Japanese  competition,  falling  to  £31,678. 

A  number  of  other  items  in  which  Canada  figures  to  a  minor  extent  (under 
£50,000  but  exceeding  £10,000)  are  as  follows,  1929  totals  in  parentheses:— 


Wrought  iron  and  steel  piping   £27.243  (£29,095) 

Binding  twine   18,205  (  15,945) 

Fresh  apples   17,501  (  19,109) 

Shovels   16.727  (  16,863) 

Chocolate  confectionery   11,498  (  18,762) 


Imports  (value  over  £10,000)  of  the  following  in  1929  entitled  them  to 
inclusion  in  the  above  group — manufactured  sweets  and  pulpboards,  but  the 
1930  figures  for  these  items  were  only  £7,514  and  £4,995  respectively.  The  five 
items  listed  above  account  for  approximately  4J  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 
The  remaining  10^  per  cent  is  distributed  over  various  classes  of  commodities 
and  manufactured  articles,  none  of  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
special  consideration.  They  do  indicate,  however,'  the  increasing  interest 
being  taken  by  Canadian  manufacturers  in  lines  which  in  the  past  have  been 
largely  supplied  by  United  Kingdom  and  continental  firms. 

On  the  whole,  and  taken  in  comparison  with  imports  from  other  countries, 
imports  into  the  Union  from  the  Dominion  have  not  suffered  unduly  from  the 
adverse  economic  conditions  which  have  existed  since  the  latter  part  of  1929. 
Apart  from  the  loss  in  business  in  motor  vehicles,  parts,  rubber  tires  and  tubes, 
which  Canada  suffered  in  common  with  all  suppliers,  the  only  serious  decrease 
was  registered  in  agricultural  implements.  The  low  prices  prevailing  for  the 
primary  products  of  the  South  African  farming  community  have  seriously  cur- 
tailed its  purchasing  power,  and  this  state  of  affairs  has  naturally  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  imports  of  agricultural  machinery.  Otherwise,  barring 
flour,  which  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  heavy  wheat  imports,  none  of 
the  1930  returns  are  discouraging.  Indeed,  in  the  items  wheat,  printing  paper, 
kraft  paper,  and  electrical  heating  and  cooking  appliances  substantial  increases 
are  evident. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Items  under  this  heading  were  responsible  for  the  outstanding  increase 
registered  for  1930 — £570,085  as  against  £493,983,  imports  of  wheat  advancing 
from  £276,496  in  1929  to  £414,107.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  change  reflects 
the  progress  of  the  milling  industry  in  the  Union,  which  is  now  in  a  position  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  the  grain.  As  there  is  a  permanent  demand  for  Cana- 
dian hard  wheat  to  be  used  for  blending  purposes  with  the  soft  wheat  grown  in 
the  country  for  the  production  of  flour  locally,  imports  in  the  future  will  not 
likely  drop  below  the  present  level.  Indeed,  the  tendency  will  be  for  them  to 
increase,  if  anything,  at  the  expense  of  flour  imports,  which  for  I  lie  period  under 
review  were  valued  at  £52,804  as  against  £70,818  in  1929. 
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Next  in  order  of  importance  in  the  foodstuffs  group  was  preserved  fish, 
valued  at  £46,695,  compared  with  £59,151  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  of 
this  commodity  from  all  suppliers  fell  from  £388,630  to  £328,553.  Canadian 
participation  in  this  trade  is  confined  to  two  items — tinned  salmon  and  sardines 
— and  the  decrease  registered  for  1930  is  largely  accounted  for  by  smaller  imports 
of  the  former,  as  a  result  of  keen  competition  from  Japan. 

Imports  of  fresh  apples  fell  slightly  from  £19,109  in  1929  to  £17,501,  but 
total  imports  from  all  suppliers  were  valued  at  £18,777,  so  that  the  Dominion 
holds  the  dominant  place  in  the  market.  In  fact,  as  previous  reports  have  pointed 
out,  the  trade  in  Canadian  apples  in  South  Africa  is  a  luxury  trade,  and  would 
be  spoiled  by  rapid  expansion. 

Chocolate  confectionery  from  Canada,  as  from  all  suppliers,  suffered  a 
reverse.  Total  imports  declined  from  £153,887  to  £125,796,  a  decrease  in  which 
Canada  participated  to  the  extent  of  some  £7,000 — £11,498  as  against  £18,762 
in  1929.  It  is  natural  that  lines  of  this  type  should  suffer  considerably  as  a 
result  of  depressed  conditions.  From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  however, 
Canadian  chocolates  are  highly  regarded  in  this  market,  and  should  continue 
to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  business,  particularly  in  fancy  package  lines. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  year's  trade  in  foodstuffs  has  been  the  increase 
in  imports  of  rolled  oats  from  Canada — £7,113  as  compared  with  £6,361  in  1929 — 
the  largest  import  for  the  past  four  years.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  in  view 
of  the  facts  that  local  suppliers  have  a  very  strong  hold  on  the  market  and  that 
the  high  rail  rate  on  packaged  goods  of  this  type  confines  Canadian  competition 
to  the  coastal  areas.  In  canned  vegetables,  chiefly  tinned  corn  and  peas,  the 
Canadian  share  has  been  well  maintained — £3,594  in  comparison  with  £3,502 
the  previous  year. 

Sausage  casings  to  the  value  of  £3,903  were  imported  from  Canada  during 
1930,  a  slight  increase  over  the  1929  total.  The  United  States,  the  chief  com- 
petitor in  this  item,  suffered  a  severe  setback,  supplying  only  £7,491  out  of  a 
total  import  of  £16,949,  as  against  £12,465  in  1929. 

Other  items  in  the  foodstuffs  class — viz.,  full-cream  cheese,  full-cream  con- 
densed milk,  and  manufactured  sweets — accounted  for  a  total  trade  of  £8,813, 
of  which  manufactured  sweets  represent  £7,514.  Full-cream  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk  are  scarcely  worth  individual  mention,  as  in  each  case  they  repre- 
sent small  export  orders  allocated  by  continental  and  British  firms  to  their  Cana- 
dian affiliations. 

BEVERAGES  AND  TOBACCOS 

Canadian  participation  in  the  commodities  comprising  this  class  is  negligible. 
In  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  an  extensive  local  industry  operating  under 
heavy  tariff  protection  precludes  the  possibility  of  Canadian  competition.  In 
the  wines  and  spirits  class  the  only  item  of  interest  to  Canada  is  rye  whisky, 
which  South  Africa  imported  in  1930  to  the  value  of  £422. 

TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

Knitted  underclothing  of  all  kinds  is  the  most  important  single  item  to 
Canada,  in  the  wearing  apparel  section  of  this  commodity  class,  accounting  in 
1930  for  £11,544.  Men's  outer  garments  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £334  as 
against  £593  in  the  previous  year.  Local  production  of  this  class  of  goods  ig 
carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  Great  Britain  commands  practically  the 
whole  of  the  import  business.  Women's  outer  garments  accounted  for  £1,555 
as  compared  with  £800  in  1929,  this  figure  representing  silk  washing  dresses 
from  a  single  Canadian  supplier.  Felt  hats  advanced  appreciably,  from  £3,695 
to  £4,634 — a  rather  noteworthy  increase  considering  the  strong  hold  which  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  manufacturers  have  on  this  market. 

Imports  of  silk  and  art  silk  hosiery  are  shown  as  £6,067,  but  this  figure 
only  represents  imports  by  freight,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  imports 
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by  parcel  post,  which  are  considerable.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  Customs  Department  of  the  Union  to  record  parcel  post  imports  of  this 
item,  so  that  in  future  the  total  should  be  considerably  greater,  and  will  accur- 
ately indicate  the  extent  of  Canadian  participation  in  the  trade. 

Binder  twine  is  the  only  other  item  in  the  textile  group  which  merits 
special  mention.  Canada  was  the  largest  single  supplier  for  the  year  under 
review,  being  responsible  for  £18.205  out  of  a  total  of  £49,557.  Hitherto  the 
United  States  has  had  the  biggest  share  of  this  business,  the  Canadian  share 
in  1929  being  £15,945  as  against  £16,128  from  the  United  States. 

METAL  MANUFACTURES,  MACHINERY  AND  VEHICLES 

Motor  vehicles,  parts  and  chassis,  and  agricultural  implements  are  the  two 
most  important  items  under  this  heading,  ranking  second  and  fifth  respectively 
in  imports  from  Canada  into  South  Africa.  In  both  these  items,  unfortunately, 
the  Canadian  share  of  the  total  trade  for  1930  has  shown  a  sharp  decline,  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  decrease,  imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  from 
Canada  fell  to  £335,896  from  £815,812  in  1929.  The  following  are  detailed 
figures  showing  the  extent  to  which  individual  items  were  affected  (1929  figures 
in  brackets)  motor  cars,  £253,607  (£632,923) ;  motor  car  chassis,  nil  (£5,240) ; 
parts  and  accessories,  £35,161  (£46,460) ;  and  motor  truck  chassis,  £46,563 
(£129,638). 

The  fall  in  imports  of  agricultural  implements  from  Canada  reflects  the 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  Union's  agricultural  community,  consequent 
upon  the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing  in  world  markets  for  primary  pro- 
ducts. Binders,  reapers  and  mowers  declined  from  £26,253  to  £18,166.  Ploughs, 
harrows  and  parts,  the  most  important  single  item,  fell  from  £157,178  to  £5,777, 
while  unenumerated  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  dropped  from 
£72,376  to  £46,191. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  Canada's  trade  for  1930  in  the 
metals  and  manufactures  group  is  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  her 
share  of  the  trade  in  electrical  heating  and  cooking  appliances.  Her  progress 
may  best  be  indicated  by  the  following  figures,  which  represent  her  share  of  the 
trade  for  the  past  four  years:  1927,  £25,156;  1928,  £44,231;  1929,  £46,505;  and 
1930,  £61,276. 

In  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipes,  the  Canadian  share  declined  slightly — 
£27,243  as  against  £29,095  in  1929.  This  is,  however,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  very  satisfactory  return,  as  the  total  value  of  imports  fell  from  £490,718  to 
£330.332. 

Notwithstanding  a  decline  of  £7,961  in  the  total  importation  of  shovels, 
the  Canadian  share  of  the  trade  was  well  maintained — £16,727  compared  with 
£16,863  in  1929. 

Other  items  in  which  Canada  participates  are  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets, 
mechanics'  tools,  miscellaneous  industrial  machinery,  hauling  chains,  oil  engines, 
but  with  the  exception  of  chains,  imported  to  the  value  of  £4,077,  the  amounts 
involved  were  only  of  minor  importance. 

MINERALS,  EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWARE 

Canadian  participation  in  the  trade  in  minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware 
has  never  attained  large  proportions,  and  the  1930  returns  have  proved  no  excep- 
tion. Imports  were  valued  at  £1 ,344  in  all,  or  £615  less  than  in  1929.  The  three 
most  important  items  were  miscellaneous  glassware,  porcelain  insulators,  and 
gypsum,  which  were  responsible  for  £598,  £384,  and  £198  respectively.  The 
balance  of  the  year's  business  comprised  small  imports  of  emery  and  other 
wheels,  emery  paper  and  cloth,  and  dental  plaster. 
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OILS,  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  items  under  this  heading  has  never  been  large, 
yet  the  1930  total  represents  a  very  heavy  decline — £2,710  as  against  £6,746  in 
the  previous  year.  Substantial  decreases  in  imports  of  ready-mixed  paints  and 
varnishes  are  mainly  responsible,  these  two  commodities  accounting  for  only 
£1,754  and  £138  as  compared  with  £2,962  and  £1,799  in  1929.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  in  this  group  goes  to  the  United  States  (nearly  50  per  cent),  Great 
Britain  (16  per  cent),  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  India. 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Total  Canadian  trade  in  this  classification  amounted  in  value  to  £88,217, 
or  £4,180  less  than  in  1929.  Of  this  amount,  £84,864  represents  sodium  cyanide. 
( Janada  shares  this  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Czechoslovakia,  who 
lor  the  period  under  review  are  credited  with  £141,750  and  £69,471  respectively. 
Important  items  in  this  group  are  light  and  heavy  chemicals,  fertilizers,  drugs, 
and  toilet  preparations,  in  none  of  which  Canada  features,  the  balance  of  her 
trade  being  made  up  in  small  amounts  of  acetic  acid,  calcium  carbide,  boiler 
composition,  and  insecticides. 

LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  account  for  over  three-quarters  of  Canada's  contri- 
bution under  this  heading,  but  imports  of  these  for  1930  dropped  sharply  in 
sympathy  with  decreased  imports  of  motor  vehicles.  The  several  items  con- 
cerned were  imported  as  follows  (1929  totals  in  brackets):  motor  car  tires, 
£191,035  (£281,345);  motor  car  tubes,  £22,886  (£44,267);  motor  cycle  tires, 
£1,835  (£1,573);  and  motor  cycle  tubes,  £478  (£733).  Canada  was  the  largest 
supplier  of  motor  car  tires  in  1929,  but  for  the  year  under  review  took  second 
place  to  the  United  Kingdom,  who  supplied  tires  to  the  value  of  £233,230.  The 
United  States  obtained  the  balance  of  the  business  in  this  item  (£109,191). 

In  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  which  are  next  in  importance  in  this  group, 
Canada  suffered  a  severe  setback,  her  share  of  the  trade  falling  from  £65,313 
to  £31,768  as  a  result  of  extremely  keen  competition  from  Japan,  who  accounted 
for  £92,585  as  compared  with  £6,474  in  the  previous  year.  Rubber  shoes, 
including  goloshes,  declined  from  £18,875  to  £11,224,  while  imports  of  rubber 
hose  dropped  by  £2,817  to  £5,235.  Miscellaneous  rubber  manufactures  (mainly 
surgeons'  and  electricians'  rubber  gloves),  declined  from  £4,978  to  £3,416. 

Leathers  in  the  piece  are  important  items  in  this  group,  but  Canadian 
participation  is  negligible,  the  only  items  worth  mentioning  being  enamelled  and 
patent  leathers,  which  Canada  supplied  to  the  value  of  £497  as  against  £2,076 
in  1929.  In  leather  boots  and  shoes  the  import  trade  is  practically  monopolized 
by  Great  Britain,  who  with  Czechoslovakia  obtains  all  the  business  that  does 
not  go  to  the  rapidly  growing  domestic  industry  centred  at  Port  Elizabeth. 

Imports  of  transmission  and  conveyor  belting  of  leather  and  rubber  are 
classified  in  the  trade  returns  under  the  miscellaneous  heading.  In  1930  they 
were  as  follows  (1929  totals  in  brackets):  leather  bands  and  belting,  £144 
(£669);  bands  and  belting  (other),  £2,451  (£2.160);  Conveyor  belting,  £3.275 
(£848). 

WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Total  imports  of  wood  and  wood  products  from  Canada  increased  from 
£122,765  to  £130,059,  the  item  mainly  responsible  for  the  increase  being  pine 
(other  than  pitch  pine)  and  including  Douglas  fir,  which  rose  from  £69.721  to 
£96,545.  Pitch  pine  imports  were  valued  at  £1.285  as  against  £3  in  1929,  but 
all  the  other  items  which  Canada  contributes  registered  decreases.  Among  these 
were  the  following  (1929  figures  in  brackets) :  miscellaneous  unmanufactured 
woods,  £6,589  (£11,100);  flooring  and  ceiling  (planed,  tongued  and  grooved). 
£1,276  (£3,020);  brushes  and  brooms,  £4,068  (£4,436);  chairs.  £4.940  (£&>614) ; 
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other  wooden  furniture,  £3,017  (£7,020) ;  tool  handles,  £1,599  (£1,874) ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous wooden  manufactures,  £2,116  (£4,099).  Canada's  strongest  competi- 
tion in  this  group  comes  from  the  Baltic  countries,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Nor- 
way. These  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  pitch  pine,  softwood  flooring,  and 
box  shooks.  As  far  as  furniture  is  concerned,  Canadian  exporters  have  to  cope 
with  the  local  industry,  which  is  protected  by  high  tariffs,  and  with  the  heavy 
freight  rates  which  apply  on  articles  of  this  nature.  Their  competition  in  this 
item  is  confined  to  the  business  in  cheap  kitchen  chairs. 

The  only  other  item  of  Canadian  interest  in  the  wood  products  group  is 
pulpboards  for  building,  and  in  this  the  1930  returns  are  disappointing.  Total 
imports  were  valued  at  £26,729,  of  which  the  United  States  was  responsible  for 
£20,389,  while  Canada's  share  was  only  £4,995  as  against  £10,681  in  1929,  when 
the  total  importation  amounted  to  £15,945. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Newsprint  in  reels  and  flat,  and  kraft  and  other  wrapping  papers,  constitute 
the  bulk  of  Canada's  share  in  the  trade  in  items  under  this  heading.  Her  total 
trade  for  1930  advanced  from  £280,169  to  £293,353,  and  of  the  latter  amount 
£185,702  is  accounted  for  by  newsprint  in  reels.  This  amount  represents  an 
increase  of  £15,850,  in  contrast  with  the  decrease  in  total  imports  from  all  sup- 
pliers, largely  at  the  expense  of  Sweden,  whose  share  fell  from  £46,524  to  £14,602. 

In  flat  newsprint  the  Canadian  share  rose  from  £16,965  to  £20,085,  and  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  total  increase  in  this  item.  Kraft  paper  also  regis- 
tered a  slight  advance — £54,249  as  compared  to  £53,362  in  1929;  but  "other" 
wrapping  paper  fell  from  £16,392  to  £10,100.  The  only  other  item  in  the  class 
meriting  special  mention  is  cardboard,  linenboard  and  strawboard,  imported  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £9,980  in  1930,  or  £1.797  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

JEWELLERY,  FANCY  GOODS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Total  imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  amounted  to  £2,304,  as  against 
£2,950  in  1929.  The  list  of  items  in  which  Canada  figures  includes  toys,  organs, 
gramophones  and  records,  sporting  goods,  pipes,  jewellery,  pianos,  and  mis- 
cellaneous fancy  goods,  but  only  the  three  first-named  are  worth  mentioning. 
These  were  responsible  for  £1,822  out  of  the  total  of  £2,304,  distributed  as 
follows:  toys,  £805;  organs  and  harmoniums,  £516;  and  gramophones  and 
records  £501.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  returns  for  future  years  will  show  any 
favourable  change  in  the  position,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  toys,  which 
have  registered  small  but  encouraging  increases  over  recent  years.  The  trade 
in  gramophones  (particularly  portables)  and  records  is  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  that  in  pianos  and  organs,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  former  will  ever  compete  successfully,  faced  as 
they  are  by  the  extensive  advertising  support  and  easy  hire  purchase  facilities 
offered  by  the  two  principal  manufacturers. 

TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  RHODESIA  FOR  1930 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  November  9,  1931. — According  to  a  report  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Customs  Department  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  combined  value 
of  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  territorv  for  the  year  1930  amounted  to 
£5,748,698  as  compared  with  £4,502,153  in  1929  and  £3,213,385  in  1928.  Of  the 
first-mentioned  amount,  £4,862,722  represents  imports,  which  increased  by  35 
per  cent  over  those  for  1929.  In  addition,  Government  stores  valued  at  £69,792, 
and  specie  to  the  value  of  £21,206,  were  imported.    Total  exports  amounted  to 
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£885,976,  or  £13,760  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Generally  speaking,  these 
returns  may  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The  continued  increase  in 
imports  is  mainly  due  to  the  importation  of  mining  machinery,  transport 
materials,  etc.  The  rapid  development  of  copper  mining  in  the  north  is  reflected 
in  the  increase  of  the  white  population  of  that  area,  and  the  consequent  larger 
demand  for  goods  for  European  consumption.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
remained  practically  stationary  and  are  not  expected  to  increase  appreciably 
until  the  copper  mines  are  producing  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  prepar- 
ations now  being  made.  Exports  of  tobacco  are  lower  than  was  the  case  in  1929, 
and  indicate  the  extent  to  which  growers  are  still  suffering  from  depressed  con- 
ditions in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

In  analyzing  the  statistics  which  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
for  customs  purposes  Northern  Rhodesia  is  divided  into  two  basins,  known  as 
the  Congo  and  Zambesi  basins.  The  latter  area  is  subject  to  customs  agree- 
ments with  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  with  the  British 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Basutoland,  and  Swaziland.  These  agreements 
provide  for  considerable  rebates  upon  the  interchange  of  local  manufactures,  and 
for  the  free  interchange  of  raw  products,  with  certain  limitations  applying  to 
leaf  tobacco. 

The  Congo  Basin  section  of  the  territory  is  included  within  the  area  defined 
by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885,  under  the  conditions  of  which  commercial 
equality  must  be  granted  to  all  nations.  This  section  is  therefore  excluded 
from  the  terms  of  the  customs  agreements  mentioned  above,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  customs  formalities  to  be  observed  upon  the  removal  of  goods  from  one 
basin  to  the  other.  The  Zambesi  Basin  is,  however,  much  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  being  transacted  within  its 
boundaries. 

TRADE  BALANCE 

The  balance  of  imports  over  exports  for  1930  was  £3,976,746  as  compared 
with  £2,702,681  in  1929.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  large  balance  in  favour 
of  imports  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  heavy  importation  of  materials  for 
the  mining  industry,  which  is  not  so  far  offset  by  the  export  of  its  products. 


IMPORTS 

The  statistics  given  hereunder  furnish  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Empire  suppliers  with  that  from  foreign  countries  dur- 
ing the  years  1928  to  1930,  and  illustrate  the  distribution  on  a  percentage 

basis: — 

1930                         1929  1928 

£         Per  Cent         £         Per  Cent  £         Per  Cent 

Union  of  South  Africa  ..      357,303        7.3         327,893        9.1  245,909  10.4 

Southern  Rhodesia*  ..   ..      856,069       17.7         534,366       14.8  371,469  15.7 
United  Kingdom  and  other 

British  possessions  ..    2,199,789       45.2       1,679,000       46.6  1,135,775  48.0 

Total  British  Empire.   ..    3,413,161       70.2       2,541,259       70.5  1,753,153  74.1 

Foreign  countries                  1,449,561       29.8       1,061,158       29.5  613,164  25.9 

Total  merchandise    4,862,722                   3,602,417  2,366,317 

*  Includes  produce  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  removed  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Imports  for  1930,  by  principal  commodity  classes,  were  as  follows  (cor- 
responding figures  for  1929  in  parentheses):  animals  (living),  £71,032  (£27,- 
668) ;  foodstuffs,  £457,870  (£302,675) ;  ales,  wines,  and  spirits,  £174,504  (£108,- 
888) ;  non-potable  spirits,  £2,032  (£1,344) ;  tobacco,  £88,203  (£59,336) ;  textiles 
and  apparel,  £609,741  (£592,442) ;  metals,  machinery,  and  vehicles,  £2,206,841 
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(£1,595,084) ;  oils,  paints,  and  varnishes,  £286,951  (£184,021)  ;  minerals,  earthen- 
ware, and  glassware,  £304,207  (£205,014) ;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers, 
£87,920  (£80,256) ;  leather  and  rubber  manufactures,  £117,628  (£87,907) ;  wood 
and  wood  products,  £208,427  (£152,851);  paper  and  paper  products,  £62,415 
(£52,967) ;  jewellery,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods,  £63,546  (£49,950) ;  miscel- 
laneous, £121,405  (£102,005). 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  1930  returns  represent  substantial  increases 
over  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  smallest  being  in  textiles  and  apparel,  which 
may  be  due  in  part  to  lower  prices.  The  greater  demand  of  the  mining  areas 
is  responsible  for  the  increased  import  of  animals  (living),  the  items  affected 
being  cattle  for  slaughter  and  sheep  and  goats  of  South  African  produce.  In 
machinery  there  is  an  increase  of  £328,942,  of  which  mining  machinery  accounts 
for  £228,383.  an  advance  of  94  per  cent  on  the  1929  figures,  or  18  per  cent  of 
the  gross  increase  in  imports. 

EXPORTS 

Domestic  exports  valued  at  £768,848,  imported  goods  re-exported  of  a  value 
of  £108,147,  and  articles  exported  per  parcel  post  £8,981,  bring  the  total  of  mer- 
chandise exported  from  Northern  Rhodesia  during  1930  to  £885,976.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  exports  of  specie  amounted  to  £23,565.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  destination  of  exports  from  the  territory  for  the  past  three  years 
(excluding  articles  exported  through  the  post  and  specie) : — 


1930  1929  1928 

f  Per  Cent  £  Per  Cent  f  Per  Cent 

Union  of  South  Africa                   70,689  8.0  84,454  9.4  117,966  14.0 

Southern  Rhodesia                        85,788  9.8  79,426  8.9  77,441  9.2 

United    Kingdom    and  other 

British  possessions                  556.709  63.5  470,058  52.5  374,644  44.5 

Total  British  Empire                   713,186  81.3  633.938  70.8  570,051  67.7 

Foreign  countries                          163.809  18.7  260,895  29.2  272,536  32.3 

Total                                    876,995  894,833  842,587 


The  decrease  in  total  exports  for  the  year  (excluding  articles  exported 
through  the  post  and  specie),  as  compared  with  1929,  amounted  to  only  £17,838. 
But  for  substantial  increases,  however,  in  the  export  of  four  items — viz.  vana- 
dium, zinc,  gold,  and  silver — the  decrease  would  have  been  £128,314  or  21  per 
cent.  The  appended  table,  giving  the  comparative  values  for  1929  and  1930  of 
the  principal  export  items,  will  serve  to  show  the  changing  character  of  the 
country's  products  from  a  foreign  standpoint.  As  an  instance,  the  fall  in  the 
export  of  pastoral  products  is  due  not  to  smaller  production  but  to  increased 
consumption  in  the  mining  areas,  such  consumption  being  reflected  in  increased 


exports  of  mineral  products. 

1930  1929 

Zinc   £341,660  £262.611 

Copper,  bar  and  ingot   223,304  230,698 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured)   57,163  70,310 

Gold   26,511  3,441 

Vanadium   24,710  16,389 

Wood   (manufactured  and  partly  manufactured)    .  .  17,503  20,316 

Maize  (including  other  cereals  in  the  grain)   16,545  25,567 

Miscellaneous  ores   14,352  34,904 

Hides,  skins  and  hams   13,486  39,165 

Maize  meal   4.818  17,781 

Ivory   3,883  8,922 

Copper  (ore  and  concentrates)   3,078  6,018 

Wheat   2,870  13,855 

Animals  (living)   2,458  8,928 

Lime   930  940 

Pulse   667  1.040 

Butter   76  551 
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GERMAN  GRAIN  SITUATION 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  December  1,  1931. — The  German  Statistical  Bureau  have  pub- 
lished their  final  official  estimates  of  the  yields  of  the  1931  grain  crops  in  Ger- 
many. These  final  estimates  show  considerable  reductions  from  the  previous 
provisional  estimates  of  the  yields  of  rye  and  oats.  The  following  table  gives 
the  final  estimates  of  the  total  yields  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  compared 
with  the  final  estimates  for  the  previous  year  and  the  average  for  the  five-year 
period  1924-30:— 

Total  Yields  of  German  Grain  Crops 


1931 

1930 

1924-30 

Kind  of  Grain 

In  Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 

Winter 

  6.592.000 

7,593,000 

7.236,000 

Summer 

rye  

  88,000 

86,000 

105,000 

3.446.000 

2,911,000 

Summer 

  564,000 

343,000 

305.000 

Spelt 

  133,000 

138.000 

143.000 

Winter 

  507,000 

475.000 

368,000 

Summer 

  2,511,000 

2,385,000 

2.430.000 

Oats 

  6.205,000 

5.656,000 

6.278,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  compared  with  the  previous  year  the  total  yield  of 
rye  is  reduced  by  approximately  one  million  metric  tons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  yields  of  the  other  kinds  of  grain  are  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Due  to  the  larger  area  cultivated  with  wheat  the  total  yield  of  this  grain, 
together  with  spelt,  has  amounted  this  year  to  4.366,000  metric  tons  or  160,- 
378,000  bushels,  which  is  16,126,000  bushels  greater  than  the  1930  yield.  The 
wheat  yield  further  exceeds  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years  by  about 
30  per  cent.  The  barley  yield  is  also  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  as  a  con- 
sequence partly  of  the  greater  area  cultivated  with  this  grain.  The  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  oats  harvested  was  a  result  of  an  improvement  over  the 
yield  of  last  year's  poor  crop. 

The  German  Statistical  Bureau  have  also  published  their  estimates  of  the 
quality  of  the  principal  grains  harvested  this  year.  These  estimates  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  giving  the  percentages  of  the  total  crop  classified  as  good, 
average,  or  poor:  — 

Quality  of  1931  German  Grain  Crops 


Good 

Average 

Poor 

Kind  of  Grain 

In  Percentages 

Winter 

rye  

.i'iH-..  50.0 

34.0 

16.0 

Winter 

34.8 

22.7 

Summer 

barley  

  40.0 

36 . 7 

23.3 

Oats 

  37.3 

36.0 

26  7 

It  is  reported  that,  in  comparison  with  similar  estimates  compiled  in  pre- 
vious years,  for  Prussia  alone  the  results  for  rye,  summer  barley  and  oats  are 
better  than  last  year,  but  that  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat  the  quality  of  this 
year's  crop  is  below  that  of  1930. 

GERMAN   GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS 

Last  August  the  German  Minister  for  Food  and  Agriculture  estimated  the 
rye  requirements  for  the  1931-32  crop  year  at  5,000,000  metric  tons  for  bread- 
stuffs,  700,000  metric  tons  for  seed,  and  1,500,000  metric  tons  for  fodder,  or  a 
total  of  7,200,000  metric  tons.  This  is  520,000  tons  greater  than  the  final 
estimated  yield  of  this  year's  rye  harvest.  Accordingly,  if  Germany  is  to  have 
sufficient  rye  for  breadstuff's  there  must  be  economy  in  the  use  of  rye  for  animal 
feeding  purposes. 
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The  investigations  of  the  Markets  Reports  Bureau  of  the  German  Agri- 
cultural Council  into  the  stocks  of  grain  still  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  farmers 
showed  that  on  October  15  only  27-4  per  cent  of  the  rye  crop  was  still  avail- 
able for  disposal  as  against  40*1  per  cent  on  the  same  date  last  year.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  stocks  of  rye  are  being  depleted  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  in  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  Germany  this  year  has  had 
practically  no  carry-overs  of  bread  grains  from  the  old  crop,  whereas  in  1930 
there  was  a  large  carry-over  of  rye. 

In  respect  of  wheat,  the  net  deficiency  to  be  covered  by  imports  from 
abroad  in  this  crop  year  has  been  estimated  at  around  540,000  metric  tons  or 
20,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  deficiency,  200,000  tons  have  already  been  cov- 
ered by  the  purchase  of  United  States  wheat  from  the  stocks  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  previous  issues  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal.  The  actual  imports  of  wheat  into  Germany  should  be 
larger  than  the  above  estimate,  since  in  return  for  exports  of  German  wheat 
foreign  wheat  can  be  imported  under  import  bonds  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty  of 
13  cents  a  bushel  instead  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  $1.62,  and  several  hundred 
tons  of  foreign  wheat  will  have  to  be  imported  to  replace  the  German  wheat 
exported  up  to  December  31  under  the  import  bond  system. 

Under  the  law  for  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat,  the  German 
mills  are  compelled  in  this  crop  year  to  grind  domestic  wheat  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  97  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  which  they  mill.  In  the 
case  of  mills,  however,  importing  foreign  wheat  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty 
under  the  import  bonds  granted  on  the  export  of  German  wheat,  the  regula- 
tions permit  them  to  grind  this  foreign  wheat  up  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  wheat  milled  instead  of  the  3  per  cent  permitted  under  the  regula- 
tions for  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat.  Since  it  is  estimated  that 
the  mills  using  foreign  wheat  in  Germany  require  about  2,400,000  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  wheat  annually,  it  is  clear  that  the  imports  of  foreign  wheat  at  the 
full  rate  of  duty  and  subject  to  the  97  per  cent  compulsory  milling  of  domestic 
wheat  regulation  would  only  be  likely  to  amount  to  about  72,000  metric  tons 
or  2,644,800  bushels.  So  long  therefore  as  Germany  maintains  the  present 
high  compulsory  milling  percentage  for  domestic  wheat,  very  little  foreign 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  imported  at  the  full  rate  of  duty  and  the  volume  of  wheat 
imports  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  quantities  of  German  wheat  exported 
under  the  import  bond  system.  Whether  a  shortage  of  bread  grains  will  arise 
later  on  in  the  crop  year,  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  compulsory  milling 
percentage  for  domestic  wheat,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  quantity  of  rye 
which  will  be  used  for  animal  feeding. 

Normally  Germany  has  required  annually  around  9,500,000  tons  of  grain 
for  breadstuff's,  about  equally  divided  between  wheat  and  rye.  This  crop  year 
the  bread  grain  requirements  have  been  estimated  at  as  low  as  8,600,000  tons 
in  view  of  the  unfavourable  economic  conditions.  Making  allowance  for  the 
proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  which  will  not  be  suitable  for  milling,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  net  import  deficiency  for  wheat  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  figure  estimated  above. 

A  month  ago  a  considerable  controversy  arose  in  Germany  when  a  private 
agricultural  organization  estimated  the  German  import  requirements  for  feed- 
ing grains  in  this  crop  year  at  over  3,000,000  tons.  The  German  Agricultural 
Council  had  calculated  the  deficiency  on  the  basis  of  the  provisional  crop 
estimates  at  around  1,700,000  tons  of  feeding  grains,  but  with  the  greater  use 
of  potatoes  and  root  crops  for  fodder  purposes,  it  was  believed  that  Germany 
would  only  require  to  import  in  this  crop  year  about  1,200,000  tons  of  feeding 
grains.  In  view  of  the  reduction  of  the  rye  yield  in  the  final  crop  estimates, 
the  German  Agricultural  Council  have  revised  their  calculation  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  feeding  grains,  which  is  now  placed  at  around  2,500,000  tons,  and  the 
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minimum  import  requirements  of  these  grains  are  now  estimated  at  2,000,000 
tons.  The  opinion  is  freely  expressed  in  the  trade  that  this  crop  year  Ger- 
many will  have  to  import  between  three  and  four  million  tons  of  foreign  grain 
of  all  kinds  required  both  for  breadstuff's  and  fodder  purposes. 

GERMAN    FEEDING    GRAIN  SITUATION 

The  shortage  of  feeding  grains  has  led  the  Government  to  take  measures 
to  facilitate  the  importation  of  these  grains  from  abroad.  Barley  and  corn  are 
the  two  grains  which  chiefly  come  into  question  in  this  connection.  Hitherto 
feeding  barley  could  only  be  imported  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  under  cus- 
toms control  by  those  who  purchased  an  equal  quantity  of  German  potato 
t lakes.  On  November  25,  1931,  the  German  Government  issued  a  decree  reduc- 
ing the  duty  on  feeding  barley  from  R.M.5  to  R.M.4  ($0.95  at  par)  per  100 
kg.  (220  pounds)  and  permitting  the  importation  of  three  tons  of  feeding  barley 
at  this  rate  to  the  purchaser  of  one  ton  of  German  potato  flakes.  In  announc- 
ing this  measure,  the  Government  have  explained  that  the  available  crop  esti- 
mates show  the  import  requirements  for  feeding  grains  to  be  greater  than  last 
year,  and  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  these  grains  must  be  avoided  in  order  to 
safeguard  against  the  stocks  of  rye,  required  for  breadstuffs,  being  used  for 
fodder  purposes. 

The  sale  of  potato  flakes  is  entrusted  to  the  semi-official  German  Grain 
Trading  Company,  and  the  price  has  been  fixed  until  further  notice  at  R.M.180 
per  metric  ton,  without  sacks.  It  is  calculated  that  the  price  of  the  mixture  of 
three  parts  imported  barley  and  one  part  potato  flakes  will  work  out  at  around 
R.M.150  per  metric  ton  on  the  basis  of  present  barley  prices.  It  is  reported  that 
the  quantity  of  potato  flakes  available  amounts  to  75,000  tons,  so  that  the  new 
regulation  should  only  permit  of  the  importation  of  about  225,000  tons  of  barley 
at  the  reduced  duty.  A  further  quantity  must  be  allowed  for  as  the  decree  of 
November  25,  1931,  also  permits  the  importation  at  the  new  reduced  rate  of 
duty  of  two  tons  of  feeding  barley  by  holders  of  each  old  certificate  covering  the 
purchase  of  one  ton  of  potato  flakes  before  the  new  decree  came  into  force.  Any 
feeding  barley  imported  without  purchase  of  German  potato  flakes  is  subject  to 
the  very  high  duty  of  R.M.18  ($4.28  at  par)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds). 

The  Government  have  also  reintroduced  the  granting  of  import  bonds  on 
the  export  of  barley  and  oats  products.  Exporters  of  these  products  are  granted 
a  bond  with  a  certain  duty  value,  and  this  bond  can  be  used  to  pay  part  of  the 
duty  on  the  importation  from  abroad  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  including  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats  and  corn.  It  is  expected  that  this  measure  will  serve  to  support 
the  prices  of  German  malting  barley  and  oats. 

A  further  measure  to  reduce  the  price  of  feeding  grains  in  Germany  has  been 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  importation  of  corn  is  subject  to  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly,  and  on  December  1,  1931,  the  Reichsmaisstelle  reduced  its 
selling  price  for  corn  by  R.M.35  to  R.M.155  for  Danubian  corn  and  R.M.160 
for  other  corn,  so  as  to  bring  the  corn  prices  in  line  with  the  price  of  imported 
barley. 

These  measures  for  reducing  the  prices  of  feeding  grains  have  become  an 
urgent  necessity  owing  to  the  difficult  position  of  the  hog  raisers  of  Northwest 
Germany.  There  were  25,400,000  hogs  in  Germany  on  September  1,  1931,  instead 
of  the  normal  figure  of  around  20,000,000  hogs.  This  large  number  of  hogs  has 
increased  the  requirements  for  feeding  grains.  However,  the  farmers  no  longer 
fatten  to  330  pounds  as  formerly,  but  only  to  220  pounds,  and  this  factor  counter- 
acts the  greater  number  of  hogs.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  hogs,  prices  have 
dropped  to  around  R.M.45  per  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  live  weight,  and  consequently 
the  high  prices  for  feeding  grains  have  meant  a  considerable  loss  to  the  hog 
breeders. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

INDUSTRIAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  BANCA  COMMERCIALE  ITALIANA 

Milan,  November  23,  1931.— The  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  has  been 
relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of  its  industrial  interests  by  the  formation  of  a 
holding  company,  which  will  take  over  these  interests  entirely.  The  policy  of 
close  participation  in  the  affairs  of  its  industrial  interests,  heretofore  followed 
by  the  bank,  resulted  in  a  large  part  of  its  capital  being  tied  up  in  industrial 
shares,  which  sluggish  business  conditions  and  the  inactive  state  of  the  market 
tended  to  transform  into  frozen  assets.  By  means  of  the  new  arrangement  the 
bank  will  sell  its  industrial  equities  to  the  holding  company,  the  Societa  Finan- 
ziaria  Italiana.  It  is  expected  that  the  Societa  Finanziaria  Italiana  will  in 
turn  sell  these  holdings  to  a  recently  organized  semi-governmental  body,  which 
is  empowered  to  issue  debentures  for  sale  to  the  public.  By  these  means  the 
Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  will  be  able  to  hold  its  capital  in  a  more  liquid 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  of  heavy  responsibilities  appertaining  to 
industrial  interests. 

RELIEF  MEASURES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  is  on  the  increase,  the  number  of  unemployed  now  being 
around  750,000.  Approximately  234,000  of  this  number  are  receiving  unem- 
ployment subsidies  at  the  rate  of  7.75  lire  per  day  (40-3  cents  Canadian  at 
p$r).  Though  somewhat  resembling  the  "dole"  system  as  operated  in  Eng- 
land, the  subsidy  is  run  on  a  strictly  insurance  basis,  and  can  be  drawn  for  a 
period  of  ninety  days  only  (120  days  in  some  cases).  It  is  not  extended  to 
agricultural  workers,  though  these  at  times  form  as  high  as  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  unemployed. 

As  previously  reported,  public  works  are  expected  to  employ  over  300,000 
men  at  a  cost  of  over  3,629  million  lire.  These  works,  which  include  reclama- 
tion of  large  marsh  areas  and  the  building  of  roads  and  aqueducts,  will  form  a 
distinct  national  asset  when  completed.  Additional  relief  is  being  furnished  by 
the  vocational  syndicates  of  employers  and  workpeople.  In  the  case  of  the 
workers,  the  contribution  generally  consists  of  one  hour's  pay  per  month; 
employers  contribute  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  wages  paid  or  receipts  taken. 
Commercial  and  professional  workers  are  also  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
either  in  money,  food,  or  clothing. 

A  vigorous  program,  intended  to  encourage  Italians  to  buy  Italian  goods,  is 
being  waged:  in  many  respects  the  campaign  resembles  that  carried  out  in 
Canada.  Various  kinds  of  propaganda  are  being  used,  newspaper  advertising 
and  shop-window  placards  being  the  most  usual. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 

The  general  index  figures  for  all  business  indicate  an  increased  slackness 
during  recent  months,  with  the  exception  of  the  textile  industry,  for  which  a 
slight  advance  is  reported.  Heavy  decreases  are  shown  in  imports  of  raw 
materials;  notably  of  raw  jute,  raw  wool,  scrap  and  pig  iron,  and  cellulose. 

The  industrial,  commercial,  and  banking  interests  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  agricultural  interests  over  the  question  of  increased  tariff 
rates.  The  latter,  faced  with  extremely  bad  conditions  in  the  cattle  trade, 
advocate  the  abrogation  of  existing  commercial  treaties  and  the  adoption  of  a 
high  protective  tariff;  business  interests  protest  against  such  a  step  on  the 
ground  that  these  treaties  form  an  essential  protection  inasmuch  as  industry 
must  import  a  very  large  part  of  its  raw  material. 
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RETAIL  MARKET 

The  retail  market  continues  to  show  the  effects  of  unstable  wholesale  prices. 
Merchants  are  buying  in  very  small  quantities,  but  even  the  low  stocks  carried 
are  slow  to  turn  over  owing  to  the  decreased  buying  power  of  the  public.  Reports 
from  the  radio  trade  indicate  that  the  recent  increase  of  duties  on  imported  radios 
and  radio  materials  has  put  an  end  to  the  import  business  in  these  lines.  Most  of 
the  dealers  handling  imported  radios  had  purchased  sufficient  stocks  to  last  the 
season  be  tore  the  increased  duties  were  announced.  In  many  cases  preparations 
are  being  made  to  handle  Italian-made  radios  as  soon  as  the  stocks  of  imported 
models  are  exhausted. 

An  increasing  business  is  reported  in  automobile  tires,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  replacing  all  solid  truck  tires  with  pneumatic  tires  after  January  1,  1932. 

EMERGENCY  FINANCIAL  MEASURES  IN  DENMARK 

Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  November  27,  1931. — The  general  economic  situation  following  the 
suspension  of  the  gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  on  September  21,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  serious  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  became  acute  with  the 
result  that  on  September  28  both  Norway  and  Sweden  left  the  gold  standard, 
and  Denmark,  which  had  passed  a  law  on  September  22  prohibiting  the  export 
of  gold,  took  the  same  course  the  following  day.  At  once  the  value  of  the  Danish 
krone  fell  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  Denmark,  being  unable  to  cope 
with  this  situation,  was  forced  to  take  other  measures  the  following  month.  ♦ 

Agriculturists  throughout  the  country  had  been  severely  affected  by  the 
depression,  which  the  going  off  the  gold  standard  has  aggravated;  and  the 
Government  on  October  19  passed  certain  laws  to  aid  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  effort  was  made  to  bolster  up  the  falling  revenue  by  increased  taxa- 
tion and  by  economies.  For  those  agriculturists  whose  liabilities  exceeded  their 
assets,  a  reduction  in  state  taxes  and  in  the  payment  of  interest  charges  on 
loans  was  authorized;  income  taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations,  as  well 
as  the  tax  on  capital,  were  greatly  increased;  the  grant  for  military  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1932-33  was  reduced  to  one-half;  the  internal  tax  on  beer 
was  increased  10  per  cent,  while  the  excise  tax  on  gasolene  was  slightly  raised, 
and  a  further  tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  was  levied  on  articles  con- 
taining silk,  either  natural  or  raw.  A  further  increase  in  duty  was  passed  for 
apples,  pears,  and  quinces  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1451: 
November  21,  1931). 

These  various  measures  have  had  a  modicum  of  success,  but  conditions 
continuing  to  become  more  difficult  with  claims  on  foreign  countries  lessening, 
and  cost  of  production  in  industry  as  well  as  indices  for  wholesale  prices  and 
cost  of  living  rising,  the  Danish  Rigsdag  has  been  forced  to  pass  further  emer- 
gency legislation.  The  law  of  September  29,  under  which  Denmark  went  off 
the  gold  standard,  was  passed  as  a  temporary  measure,  its  life  being  set  until 
November  30  only,  but  on  the  18th  of  this  present  month  further  legislation 
in  the  form  of  two  separate  laws  was  passed.  The  first  is  an  extension  of  the 
law  of  September  29  until  the  end  of  February  1932,  while  the  second,  which 
is  to  remain  in  effect  for  the  same  period,  is  designed  to  protect  Danish  cur- 
rency and  at  the  same  time  applies  to  the  distribution  of  foreign  currencies  in 
the  country. 

It  has  been  customary  for  importers  and  exporters  to  have  foreign  cur- 
rencies with  which  to  pay  commitments  abroad  available  in  separate  accounts 
in  their  banks  with  a  view  to  mitigating  any  losses  which  might  accrue  as  a  result 
of  the  fluctuating  exchanges.  Under  this  new  law  these  funds  will  be  transferred 
into  Danish  currency,  and  the  banks  will  pay  out  nothing  else  to  importers 
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except  with  the  express  permission  of  the  Danish  Government,  which  will 
decide  in  each  case  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  sending  out  of  the  country  the 
foreign  currencies  held  in  payment  for  purchases  from  abroad.  Provision  has 
also  been  made  in  this  law  for  the  control  of  the  importation  of  securities  and 
the  sale  of  such  securities  for  foreign  account,  as  well  as  the  transference  and 
forwarding  to  foreign  countries  of  securities  (including  coupons),  bills  of 
exchange,  cheques  and  money. 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  at  this  early  date  has  not  made  itself  defi- 
nitely apparent,  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  such  measures  will  result 
in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  volume  of  imports  which  should  favourably 
affect  the  adverse  trade  balance  (which  for  some  time  has  steadily  increased), 
and  also  that  internal  finances  will  be  materially  strengthened.  The  present 
position  being  so  uncertain,  and  the  banking  arrangements  which  this  law 
necessitates  being  very  complicated,  it  is  anticipated  that  further  legislation 
respecting  both  trade  and  banking  is  imminent. 

ROOFING  MARKET  IN  PERU,  BOLIVIA  AND  ECUADOR 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  November  15,  1931.— The  types  of  roofing  used  in  these  three 
territories  vary  in  accordance  with  cost  and  climatic  conditions.  The  latter 
show  great  diversity,  as  the  coastal  belt  of  Peru  is  dry  and  rainless,  whereas 
the  mountain  area  has  its  rainy  season  with  snowfall  in  the  regions  of  high  alti- 
tude; Bolivia  experiences  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  between  day  and  night 
and  also  as  between  seasons,  with  heavy  rainfall;  Ecuador  is  tropical  through- 
out with  heavy  rainfall  over  the  whole  of  it. 

types  of  roofing 

Generally  in  the  Peruvian  coastal  belt,  roof  construction  is  of  the  cheapest 
type  possible.  There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  a  first-class  roof  as  there  is 
no  rain.  Apart  from  heavy  mists,  there  has  been  no  rainfall  in  this  area  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Flat  roofs  are  therefore  used  almost  exclusively, 
although  on  some  public  buildings  and  residences  of  the  better  class  inclined 
roofs  or  combinations  of  inclined  and  flat  roofs  are  employed.  However,  the 
steep  roof  is  built  only  by  reason  of  construction  style,  and  not  from  necessity, 
as  there  is  neither  rain  nor  snow  to  shed.  In  the  upland  and  mountain  regions 
conversely  the  steep  or  inclined  roof  is  favoured,  due  to  the  rainfall,  and  gener- 
ally a  better  class  of  roof  must  be  built  to.  withstand  climatic  conditions.  The 
same  applies  to  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  the  former  having  heavy  rainfall  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  latter  both  rain,  snow  and  freezing  temperatures.  In  the 
poorer-class  buildings  ordinary  asphaltic  felt  roofings  are  applied  to  the  roof 
lumber  and  thereafter  coated  with  adobe  mud-cake  to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches. 
A  better-class  building  will  be  covered  with  brick  tile  set  in  cement  mortar  in 
place  of  the  adobe,  whereas  the  best  type  of  reinforced  concrete  building  will 
have  a  coat  of  hot  asphalt  applied  to  the  lumber,  to  which  is  added  roll  roofing 
plus  a  tile  covering.  Other  high-class  buildings  may  have  asbestos  or  asphaltic 
shingles  applied  direct  to  the  lumber,  although  such  roofs  are  very  few  due  to 
the  comparative  cost.  Factory  roofs  are  usually  constructed  of  several  layers 
of  asphaltic  paint  plus  roll  roofing  and  finally  thin  gravel  on  hot  asphalt.  Wood 
shingle  roofs  are  practically  unknown.  Corrugated  iron  sheets  are  also  used  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  in  the  seashore  area,  including  Lima  and  Callao,  they  do 
not  last  more  than  a  year  due  to  the  strong  corrosive  effect  of  the  sea  air. 
Inland,  however,  they  are  much  more  popular  and  last  longer  due  to  the  absence 
of  humidity.   Considering  its  life,  it  is  a  comparatively  expensive  type  of  roofing 
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and  its  use  is  decreasing'.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  asphalt-coated 
steel  sheets,  and  although  expensive  they  provide  a  very  serviceable  roof.  Copper 
plates  are  used  on  some  of  the  larger  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Lima  having 
exceptionally  steep  roofs,  but  it  is  as  much  for  effect  as  for  utility. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  only  types  of  roofing  produced  in  any  one  of  these  three  territories 
are  tiles  of  two  types  made  from  local  clays.  The  cheaper,  and  the  one  mainly 
used,  is  a  brick  tile,  flat  and  about  1  inch  thick,  made  from  burnt  adobe  clay. 
The  other  is  the  curved  Spanish  or  colonial  tile,  made  in  various  colours,  in 
several  dimensions  and  usually  about  i-inch  thick.  This  type  is  of  much  better 
quality  clay.  Both  are  affixed  to  the  roof  in  a  cement  bed,  and  provide  a  water- 
proof roof  of  pleasing  design  suitable  to  the  usual  kind  of  architecture  found  in 
these  countries.  The  tile  industry  is  of  fairly  large  proportions  and  operates  in 
almost  all  large  or  small  centres  of  population.  In  comparison  to  the  local 
materials  used,  the  imports  are  of  small  consequence.  No  production  figures 
are  published  in  any  of  these  three  territories,  but  the  production  must  be  large 
and  is  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  local  requirements. 

IMPORTS  OF  ROOFINGS 

Of  these  three  territories,  Peru  is  by  far  the  most  important  importer  of  roofi- 
ings  but  the  value  is  not  great  at  any  time,  it  not  having  exceeded  $30,000  in 
1929.  The  principal  item  is  tarred  or  pitched  roofing  papers.  The  United  States 
obtained  the  great  majority  of  the  business  in  1928  and  1929,  and  in  a  year  of 
decreased  imports,  increased  both  the  volume  and  value.  Callao,  the  port  for 
Lima,  and  Talara,  the  port  for  the  oilfields,  were  responsible  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  total.  The  duty  on  this  item  is  S/0-02  per  gross  kilo.  To  that 
must  be  added  various  surcharges  and  imposts  which  amount  to  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  basic  duty,  the  actual  duty  being  therefore  about  S/0-034  per  gross 
kilo  (1  sol  equals  28  cents  Canadian). 

In  addition,  cement  and  asbestos  tile  roofs  are  separately  mentioned,  but 
the  amounts  concerned  are  very  small.  These  for  1929  and  1928  were  88,081 
kilos  valued  at  S/7,840  and  73,649  kilos  valued  at  S/9,900  respectively.  Almost 
the  whole  in  1929  was  supplied  by  Belgium,  whereas  in  1928  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Holland  supplied  fairly  equal  quantities,  with  a  small 
amount  from  France.  The  basic  duty  on  this  item  is  also  S/0-02  per  gross  kilo, 
actually  a  duty  of  S/0-034.  Beyond  these  two  classes  no  others,  such  as  slates 
or  wood  shingles,  are  mentioned  in  the  tariff. 

Ecuador  is  next  in  importance  as  an  importer  of  roofing  materials,  but  the 
amounts  again  are  very  small.  The  principal  import  is  "  paper  cloth  or  felt 
tarred,  oiled,  or  prepared,  for  roofs  or  exterior  sheathing  or  lining,  including 
rubberoid."  This  trade  was  worth  only  about  $5,300  in  1930 — a  very  small 
amount  for  such  an  extensive  territory.  In  addition  to  roofing  papers,  roofing 
slates  and  tiles  are  separately  classified.  The  imports  of  these  articles  for  1930 
and  1929  were  128,286  kilos  valued  at  22,591  sucres  and  50,000  kilos  valued  at 
8,543  sucres  respectively  (1  sucre  equals  100  centavos  equals  20  cents  Cana- 
dian). Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  are  credited  to  Belgium.  Duties 
are  exceptionally  heavy. 

The  Bolivian  import  of  roofing  is  exceptionally  small.  The  only  item 
separately  classified  is  roofing  tiles.  In  1930  the  only  supplier  was  Chile,  whose 
trade  amounted  to  20,310  kilos  valued  at  Bs.  1,091  only  (1  boliviano  equals  100 
centavos  equals  36  cents  Canadian).  In  1928  this  item  was  included  with  that 
of  flooring,  wall  and  decorative  tiles  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
estimate  what  proportion  of  the  imports  was  constituted  by  roofing  tiles  only. 
No  mention  of  roofing  papers  is  made  in  the  returns.  The  duty  on  roofing  tiles 
is  Bs.0-05  per  gross  kilo. 
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ACCESSORY  ROOFING  MATERIALS 

Tar  and  asphaltic  cements  are  widely  used  in  these  West  Coast  countries 
as  roofing  accessories,  although  the  imports  are  small. 

Peru  in  1929  imported  273,879  kilos  of  tar  for  boats  and  other  industrial 
purposes  valued  at  S/34,880.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Chile  in 
the  order  given  were  the  principal  suppliers.  Two-thirds  of  this  was  used  in 
the  Lima-Callao  area,  the  remainder  being  split  up  among  nine  other  small 
seaports.  In  the  same  year  asphaltic  cements  especially  for  roofing  purposes 
amounted  to  58,988  kilos  valued  at  S/25,000.  Three-fourths  of  this  was  con- 
sumed in  the  Lima-Callao  area,  and  came  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States. 

Ecuador  imported  tar  in  1929  to  the  amount  of  67,192  kilos  valued  at  13,104 
sucres,  of  which  over  80  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States;  asphalt  for 
paving  purposes  448,294  kilos  valued  at  47,935  sucres,  of  which  over  90  per  cent 
came  from  the  United  States;  and  pitch  1,718  kilos  valued  at  1,970  sucres,  of 
which  87  per  cent  came  from  Germany. 

Bolivian  trade  figures  lump  together  in  one  item  all  products  such  as 
mineral  tar  and  pitch,  asphalt  for  roofing  and  paving,  Jew's  pitch,  Barbados 
pitch  and  the  like.  Total  imports  under  this  heading  in  1929  amounted  to  184,357 
kilos  valued  at  Bs.50,056.  The  United  States  obtained  almost  90  per  cent  of 
this  total.  The  Bolivian  duty  on  this  item  is  50  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos. 
The  Ecuadorean  duty  on  similar  articles  included  in  this  Bolivian  import  item 
is  2-50  sucres  per  100  gross  kilos.  The  Peruvian  duty  on  tar  is  S/l  per  100 
gross  kilos,  and  on  asphaltic  roofing  cements  S/10  per  100  gross  kilos. 

DOMESTIC  PRICES 

Locally  made  flat  1-inch  brick  tiles  20  cm.  by  20  cm.  are  sold  at  S/35  per 
M,  one  square  metre  of  roof-area  requiring  25  tiles.  Curved  or  shaped  Spanish 
or  colonial  tiles  are  sold  at  S/180  per  M.  These  vary  in  shape  and  size.  There 
is  no  set  manner  of  laying  them,  and  the  cost  of  the  roof  cannot  be  pre- 
determined exactly.  Asphaltic  roofing  papers  or  felts  are  imported  in  1-2-3-ply 
and  sell  retail  at  S/18,  S/20,  and  S/22  per  200  square  feet  respectively.  A  late 
cable  quotation  f.a.s.  steamer  from  the  United  States  offered  1-ply  roofing  felt 
at  75  cents  United  States  per  100  square  feet.  Prices  are  not  available  on 
asbestos  tiles.  These  are  imported  only  for  special  jobs  and  at  present  scarcely 
any  construction,  either  public  or  private,  is  being  carried  on  in  these  territories 
nor  has  there  been  any  nor  likely  to  be  any  for  some  months. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  larger  construction  companies  and  the  bigger  organizations  such  as  the 
mining  companies,  oilfields,  and  railways  import  their  main  building  materials 
direct  from  the  manufacturers.  There  may  or  may  not  occur  the  intervention 
of  an  agent,  usually  one  or  other  of  the  larger  wholesale  importing  houses.  For 
smaller  construction  jobs  these  importers  will  bring  in  the  contractor's  require- 
ments and  hold  them  in  stock,  delivering  as  required.  In  addition  small  stocks 
of  building  materials  are  kept  on  hand  for  current  sale  and  immediate  delivery. 
Generally  this  is  the  business  of  a  wholesale  importer  of  building  materials. 
Commission  agents  are  of  little  value  to  the  manufacturer  as  compared  to  an 
agreement  with  one  of  the  larger  wholesale  importers.  Such  representation 
should  be  located  for  Peru  in  Lima,  for  Ecuador  in  Guayaquil,  and  for  Bolivia 
in  La  Paz.  Each  territory  can  be  covered  by  the  larger  firms  quite  easily  from 
these  respective  commercial  centres.  There  are,  however,  few  firms  that  could 
cover  effectively  all  three  territories,  although  there  are  one  or  two  in  Lima 
which  are  in  a  position  to  cover  two  of  these  countries  concurrently. 
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SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Climatic  conditions,  as  previously  explained,  will  influence  largely  the  types 
of  roof  employed  and  the  materials  which  go  into  it.  The  better  types  of  roof- 
in  ir  as  used  in  Canada  should  be  quite  suitable  for  the  temperature  extremes  of 
Bolivia,  and  the  mountain  regions  of  Peru.  Roofings  suitable  for  rainy  tropical 
countries  must  be  used  in  Ecuador,  whereas  something  suitable  for  a  dry  hot 
area  must  be  employed  in  coastal  Peru.  All  three  countries  are  situated  in  the 
tropical  zone  but  only  in  Ecuador  do  the  usually  understood  tropical  conditions 
prevail.  Roofings  generally  should  be  highly  corrosive-resistant,  and  when 
liquids  are  used  should  be  able  to  retain  their  elasticity  and  to  be  crack- 
resistant  for  long  periods. 

MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  5,  1931. — Imports  of  packing  house  products 
into  Brazil  are  small,  since  cattle  raising  and  packing  are  important  industries 
and  there  is  a  surplus  of  these  products  for  export.  Climatic  conditions  in 
southern  Brazil,  which  touches  the  cattle  zone  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  are 
very  suitable  for  the  production  of  live  stock,  and  the  Industrial  and  Pastoral 
Service  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  domestic 
breed  of  live  stock,  imports  annually  pure-bred  stock,  which  is  distributed  at 
cost  throughout  the  various  cattle-raising  parts  of  the  country. 

Official  statistics  indicate  that  there  are  at  present  about  34,000,000  head 
of  cattle,  16,000,000  swine,  and  5,000,000  sheep  and  goats  in  Brazil,  and  that 
in  1930  this  republic  held  fourth  place  among  the  great  live  stock  producing 
countries  of  the  world. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Important  American  meat  companies  operate  their  own  packing  houses  in 
Brazil,  as  well  as  British  plants  of  the  Frigorifico- Anglo  (Vestey's).  Jerked- 
beef  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Brazilian  firms.  The 
consumption  of  jerked  beef  on  the  domestic  market  is  heavy  as  this  product 
constitutes,  together  with  black  beans,  the  principal  daily  fare  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people, 

The  latest  available  figures  (1930)  of  production  of  packing  house  products 
in  Brazil  are  as  follows:  jerked  beef,  115,302,000  pounds;  lard,  85,463,400 
pounds;  tallow,  29,728,600  pounds;  preserved  meats,  61,162,200  pounds;  canned 
meats,  9,211,400  pounds;  canned  tongues,  987,800  pounds;  dried  tongues,  165,000 
pounds;  bacon,  2,954,600  pounds;  casings,  12,414,600  pounds;  grease,  13,250,600 
pounds. 

exports 

Brazilian  exports  of  packing  house  products  for  the  year  1930  comprised 
chilled  and  frozen  beef,  218,232,322  pounds  (£3,213,664);"  chilled  and  frozen 
visceras,  19,695,238  pounds  (£354,708) ;  preserved  meat,  14.516,623  pounds 
(£396,354)  ;  jerked  beef,  8,021,417  pounds  (£214,489)  ;  chilled  and  frozen  mutton, 
7,386,981  pounds  (£214,936)  ;  lard,  984,143  pounds  (£29,868)  ;  chilled  and  frozen 
pork,  724,270  pounds  (£33,214)  ;  and  chilled  and  frozen  tongues,  691,692  pounds 
(£15,067). 

Exports  of  packing  house  products  for  the  period  January  to  August,  1931. 
totalling  159,568,200  pounds  (£1,614,000),  show  a  decline  of  36  per  cent  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  corresponding. period  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  figure  was 
250,199,400  pounds  (£4,142,000). 

Statistics  specifying  countries  of  destination  include  the  following  items 
under  ''frozen  and  chilled  meats":  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  mutton,  pork,  tongues, 
and  visceras.  Total  exports  of  these  products  during  1930  were  distributed 
among  the  more  important  countries  of  destination  as  follows:  Great  Britain, 
about  39  per  cent  (96,457,394  pounds);  Uruguay,  19-4  per  cent  (47,995,206 
pounds);  Italy,  18-4  per  cent  (45,503,640  pounds);  Belgium,  10-2  per  cent 
(25,251,791  pounds);  and  Germany,  7-4  per  cent  (19,458,936  pounds). 

Uruguay  was  the  principal  market  in  1930  for  Brazilian  exports  of  pre- 
served meats,  taking  11,950,142  pounds  valued  at  £319,560.  Great  Britain  was 
Second  in  importance  with  2,220,596  pounds  (£65,402),  and  the  United  States 
third  with  345,760  pounds  (£10,797). 

Most  of  the  lard  produced  in  Brazil  is  for  domestic  consumption.  There 
is,  however,  a  small  regular  exportation  of  this  product  amounting  to  984,143 
pounds  during  1930,  of  which  712,481  pounds  or  about  72  per  cent  was  exported 
to  France,  247,596  pounds  or  about  25  per  cent  to  Germany,  and  24,066  pounds 
or  about  3  per  cent  to  other  countries. 

Recently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  local  lard  factories  started  to 
pack  lard  destined  for  exportation  in  paper  bags.  Owing  to  the  adverse  rate  of 
exchange  the  use  of  tins  represents  an  increase  in  cost  price  of  about  24  cents 
per  tin  of  44  pounds,  while  a  paper  bag,  even  when  manufactured  of  imported 
material,  costs  only  about  3-5  cents.  Furthermore,  some  markets  such  as  Great 
Britain  require  lard  packed  in  paper  bags  as  they  are  accustomed  to  this  method 
of.  packing. 

IMPORTS 

Notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  domestic  packing  industry,  there  is 
a  certain  importation  of  this  class  of  products.  Statistics  of  imports  for  the 
current  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  reduction  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  exports  of  packing  house  products  will  seriously  affect  the 
import  trade,  as  quantities  not  exported  will  be  available  for  the  domestic 
market. 

Among  the  products  imported,  jerked  beef  has  been  the  most  important. 
During  1930,  5,411,535  pounds  of  this  commodity  to  the  value  of  £142,595  were 
brought  in,  against  an  exportation  during  the  same  period  of  8,021,417  pounds 
valued  at  £214,489.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  jerked  beef  came  from 
Uruguay,  as  the  foreign  plants  operating  in  Brazil  have  branches  in  that  country. 

Imports  of  these  products  by  countries  of  origin  during  1928  to  1930  were 
as  follows: — 

Brazilian  Imports  of  Packing  House  Products 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

£  ■ 

£ 

334,096 

371,630 

652.797 

1.0,496 

1  L.19] 

20.693 

63,529- 

37,024 

135,.729 

1,700 

771 

2,266 

Preserved  meat  and  extracts. 

103.066 

103.031 

133.716 

18,702 

20.051 

15,949 

8.928.290 

5.340,761 

5,411,535 

199,911 

127,982 

142.959 

296,096 

304.473 

216,334 

30,366 

33,191 

22.749 

As  compared  with  exports,  imports  of  frozen  meat  are  negligible.  During 
1930  only  135,729  pounds  (including  chilledVand  frozen  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
casings,  and  tongues),  valued  at  £2,266,  were  imported,  and  246,730,503  pounds 
to  a  value  of  £3;83 1,589  were  exported. 

Brazilian  statistics  do  not  specify  imports  of  preserved  meat,  which  are 
included  under  the  heading  "  extracts,  unenumerated."  Imports  under  this 
heading  as  compared  with  exports  are,  however,  very  small.  During  1930  there 
was  an  importation  of  133,716  pounds  of  extracts  unenumerated,  including  pre- 
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served  meat,  valued  at  £15,949,  against  14,516,623  pounds  of  preserved  meat 
with  a  value  of  £396,354  exported. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  preserved  meat  are  supplied  by 
Argentina.  The  principal  supplying  countries  in  1930,  and  the  quantities 
credited  to  each,  are  as  follows:  Argentina,  60,487  pounds  (£7,229);  Italy, 
13,561  pounds  (£1,359) ;  France,  9,139  pounds  (£2,682) ;  and  Germany,  9,031 
pounds  (£1,042). 

Lard  is  another  product  which  is  imported  in  small  quantities  into  Brazil. 
In  1930,  652,797  pounds  at  a  value  of  £20,693  were  imported,  against  an  exporta- 
tion of  984,143  pounds  valued  at  £29,868.  Import  statistics  show  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  principal  supplying  countries,  the 
former  shipping  533,825  pounds  valued  at  £17,039  in  1930,  and  the  latter  94,16b 
pounds  valued  at  £2,871. 

There  is  also  a  fair  importation  of  ham.  Some  216,334  pounds  of  this  pro- 
duct valued  at  £22,749  were  imported  during  1930.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  this  importation  will  decrease  considerably  as  the  locally  produced  ham 
is  improving  in  quality  and  is  now  well  received  by  consumers.  The  following 
were  the  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1930:  Germany,  131,839  pounds  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  (£13,450) ;  France,  50,664  pounds  (£6,643)  ;  and  the  United 
States,  16,735  pounds  (£1,123). 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

ADHESIVE  INSULATING  TAPE 

A  draft  order  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  which,  when  confirmed  by  Parliament,  will  render  it  unlawful 
to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  imported  adhesive  insulat- 
ing tape  for  electrical  purposes  unless  it  bears  an  indication  of  origin. 

IRON  OR  STEEL  FLUSH  PIPES 

The  British  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  recommended  that 
imported  flush  pipes  of  iron  or  steel  shall  be  required  to  bear  an  indication  of 
origin  when  placed  on  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LAMP  CASINGS 

An  inquiry  will  shortly  be  held  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  into  the 
desirability  of  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  imported  casings  for  dry  or 
secondary  battery  portable  electric  lamps,  lanterns  and  torches,  whether  fitted 
with  a  battery  or  not. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

The  African  Exchange  Dumping  Duties 

A  cablegram  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Cape 
Town  states  that,  on  December  12,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
gave  notice  in  their  official  Gazette  that  exchange  dumping  duty  will  be  imposed 
on  certain  Canadian  imports  competing  with  goods  of  local  manufacture  and 
that  this  dumping  duty  will  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  f.o.b.,  as  expressed 
in  South  African  currency  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  cost  f.o.b. 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  $5.40,  Canadian,  to  the  South  African  pound.  The 
cablegram  stated  that  the  principal  commodities  affected  were  confectionery, 
canned  fruit,  condensed  milk,  some  clothing,  paints,  boots  and  shoes,  rubber 
hose,  nails,  and  leather. 
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New  Duties  Under  Abnormal  Importations  Act 

Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  December  1,  1931,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  to-day  adopted  the 
second  order  under  the  Abnormal  Importations  Act.  The  new  order  imposes, 
as  from  December  4,  a  customs  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  when  of  foreign  manufacture.  Empire  products  are  exempted 
from  the  Act: — 

(a)  Glass  bottles  and  glass  jars  (other  than  scientific  glassware)  not  containing  mer- 
chandise. 

(6)  Battery  carbons. 

(c)  Yarn  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  (including  mohair,  alpaca,  and  cashmere). 

(d)  Coir  mats  and  matting. 

(e)  Household  linen  (including  table  linen,  bed  linen,  and  towels)  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  linen. 

(/)  Tissues  in  the  piece  made  wholly  or  partly  of  jute. 

(g)  Carpets,  carpeting  and  rugs,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  jute. 

(h)  Candles  and  tapers. 

(*)  Sporting  guns,  sporting  rifles,  and  sporting  carbines,  and  parts  thereof. 
(;)  Air  guns,  air  rifles,  and  air  pistols,  and  parts  thereof. 

(k)  Domestic  spoons  and  forks  of  metal  (other  than  gold  or  silver  spoons  and  forks). 

The  second  order  also  amends  item  (e)  (furniture  made  wholly  or  mainly 
of  metal)  in  the  schedule  to  the  No.  1  order  to  read  as  follows: — 

Furniture  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  metal  (other  than  asceptic  hospital  furniture)  of 
the  following  descriptions: — 
Tables,  desks,  and  counters. 
Chairs,  stools,  and  seats. 
Bookcases  and  bookshelves. 
Cabinets,  drawers,  and  cupboards. 
Shelving,  storage  bins,  and  storage  racks. 
Office  letter  racks  and  letter  trays. 
Lockers. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-named  articles. 

New   United  Kingdom  Import  Duties  on  Horticultural  Products 

Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under  date 
December  3,  1931,  that  the  Government  has  to-day  issued  the  text  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Products  (Emergency  Customs  Duties)  Bill,  which,  according  to 
present  arrangements,  will  pass  into  law  next  week.  The  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture will  thereafter  be  invested  with  authority  to  make  Orders  in  Council  impos- 
ing customs  duties  on  any  articles  included  in  the  following  list: — 

Fresh  Fruits. — Cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes  (hothouse),  plums,  strawberries. 
.Fresh  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  green  beans,  broccoli  and  cauliflowers,  carrots,  chicory 
(salad),  cucumbers,  endive,  lettuce,  mushrooms,  peas  (green),  potatoes  (new),  tomatoes, 
turnips. 

Flowers,  etc. — 'Cut  flowers,  plants  in  flower,  flowers  attached  to  bulbs,  foliage,  bulbs, 
rose  trees. 

Each  Order  in  Council  issued  under  this  legislation  will  specify  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  which  may  be  either  specific  or  ad  valorem,  but  must  not  exceed 
100  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article.  These  rates  may  be  operative  for  only 
certain  periods  of  the  year  and  may  vary  for  different  parts  of  that  period.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Abnormal  Importations  Act,  Empire  products  are  exempted 
from  the  Act  upon  production  of  the  usual  certificate  of  origin. 

The  Act  will  remain  in  force  for  twelve  months. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  exclude  importations  from  the  Continent 
of  non-essential  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  frequently  available  from  that 
source  earlier  than  corresponding  home  produce. 

[The  Horticultural  Products  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  December 

H.i  . 
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New   Zealand   Customs   Tariff  Changes 

C.   M.  CROFT,   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Auckland,  November  13,  1931. — For  various  reasons  the  Customs  Acts 
Amendment  Act.  1931,  was  delayed  in  its  introduction  into  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment, although  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Customs  Resolutions  on  July  30 
as  amended  on  October  6,  and  the  additional  changes  introduced  on  October  6, 
have  been  effective  since  the  dates  mentioned. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  customs  tariff  changes  in  the  recent  session  of 
New  Zealand  Parliament  is  the  imposing  of  a  primage  duty  of  3  per  cent  on  all 
goods  otherwise  free  of  customs  duty,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  list  of 
commodities  including  live  animals;  bran  and  pollard;  surgeon's,  physician's 
and  similar  appliances,  instruments,  and  materials;  motion  picture  films;  band 
instruments;  cylinders  for  compressed  gases;  articles  for  the  use  of  blind,  deaf 
or  dumb;  official  supplies;  coal;  and  manures.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  imposition  of  this  primage  duty  does  not  entail  the  surtax  payable  on  duti- 
able goods. 

The  changes  in  rates  of  duty  are  outlined  hereunder,  with  special  com- 
ments regarding  wheat  and  flour: — 

WHEAT 

The  sliding  scale  of  duty  hitherto  in  force — that  is,  Is.  3d.  per  bushel  of 
60  pounds  duty  when  the  current  domestic  value  at  the  port  of  export  to  New 
Zealand  is  5s.  6d.  per  bushel,  increasing  or  decreasing  by  id.  per  bushel  for 
each  id.  by  which  the  current  domestic  value  is  below  or  above  5s.  6d.  per  bushel 
— remains  in  force  until  February  29,  1932.  On  and  after  March  1,  1932,  the 
rate  of  duty  will  be  8d.  per  bushel  when  the  current  domestic  value  is  5s.  per 
bushel.  When  the  current  domestic  value  exceeds  5s.  the  rate  of  duty  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  the  current  domestic  value  has  increased;  for 
example,  if  the  value  at  the  port  of  export  were  5s.  3d.,  the  duty  would  be  5d. 
per  bushel.  Correspondingly,  when  the  current  domestic  value  drops  below  5s. 
the  duty  increases,  and  the  current  domestic  value  plus  duty  is  constant  at 
5s.  8d. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Including  wheat  meal  and  similar  preparations  of  wheat— The  present  rate 
of  duty,  which,  like  that  on  wheat,  is  on  a  sliding  scale,  is  £3  10s.  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  when  the  current  domestic  value  at  the  port  of  export  to  New 
Zealand  is  £13  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  When  the  current  domestic  value 
increases  by  Is.  or  fraction  of  Is.,  the  rate  of  duty  decreases  by  Is.,  so  that  the 
current  domestic  value  plus  duty  is  always  £17.  When  the  price  falls  below 
£13  10s.,  the  duty  increases  correspondingly.  This  scale  of  duties  remains  in 
force  until  February  29,  1932.  On  and  after  March  1,  1932,  the  basic  rate  of 
duty  is  to  be  £1  12s.  when  the  current  domestic  value  is  £13  per  ton,  the  rate  to 
increase  or  decrease  as  the  current  domestic  value  is  below  or  above  £13  per 
ton,  thus  keeping  the  current  domestic  value  plus  duty  constant  at  £14  12s. 

The  existing  provision — namely,  that  the  current  domestic  value  shall  in  no 
case  be  deemed  to  exceed  the  free-on-board  export  cash  price  by  more  than 
£1  5s.  per  ton — is  to  remain  in  force. 

The  Customs  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1931,  provides  that  if  the  Minister  of 
Customs  is  satisfied  that  the  value  of  New  Zealand  currency  is  depreciated  in 
relation  to  the  currency  of  any  country  from  which  wheat  or  wheat  flour  is 
imported  into  New  Zealand,  and  that  by  reason  of  such  depreciation  the  amount 
payable  in  accordance  with  usual  commercial  practice  by  the  importer  or  pur- 
chaser is  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  the  minister  may  in  his 
discretion  direct  that  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  such  wheat  or  wheat  ttour 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount,  to  be  determined,  not  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  amount  payable  by  the  importer  and  the  amount  that  would  have 
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'  been  payable  if  New  Zealand  currency  had  not  been  depreciated  in  value.  This 
section  of  the  Act  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  operating  the  sliding  scale  of  duties 
on  wheat  and  flour  so  that  the  price  of  these  commodities  delivered  to  New 
Zealand  shall  not  increase  unduly  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  the  sliding  scale 
duties  and  a  somewhat  depreciated  currency. 

A  corresponding  section  of  the  Act  gives  power  to  the  Minister  of  Customs 
to  increase  the  amount  of  duty  payable  in  the  case  of  the  currency  of  supplying 
countries  being  depreciated  with  respect  to  New  Zealand  currency. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

The  following  are  the  commodities  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian  exporters 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  tariff  changes,  the  rates  of  duty  quoted  being 
those  under  the  British  prefereneial  tariff,  mentioned  first,  and  those  under  the 
general  tariff  mentioned  second,  with  the  previous  rates  in  force  within  paren- 
theses:— 

Item  16 — Chocolate;  also  cocoa  or  chocolate  mixed  with  milk  or  with  any  other  food 
substance,  30  per  cent  (25  per  cent)  ;  55  per  cent  (50  per  cent). 

Item  32 — Confectionery,  including  medicated  confectionery,  liquorice  n.e.i.,  and  sugared 
or  crystallized  fruits,  30  per  cent  (25  per  cent)  ;  55  per  cent  (50  per  cent). 

Item  70 — (1)  Sugar  n.e.i.,  treacle,  golden  syrup,  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup,  ^d.  per 
pound  (free);  ^d.  per  pound  (free). 

Item  70 — (2)  Molasses,  free  (free);  free  (free). 

Item  79 — Tobacco,  cut,  n.e.i.,  6s.  2d.  per  pound  (4s.  2d.  per  pound) ;  6s.  2d.  per  pound 
(4s.  2d.  per  pound). 

Item  83 — Ale,  beer  of  all  sorts,  porter,  cider  and  perry,  when  containing  more  than  2 
per  cent  of  proof  spirit;  per  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed  quart  bottles  or  the  reputed  equiva- 
lent in  bottles  of  a  larger  or  smaller  reputed  capacity,  3s.  (2s.);  3s.  (2s.). 

Item  137 — Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing  n.e.i.,  hosiery;  up  to  and  including  March 
31,  1933,  32^  per  cent  (271  per  cent) ;  55  per  cent  (50*  per  cent).  On  and  after  April  1,  1933, 
27^  per  cent  (27V  per  cent);  50  per  cent  (50  per  cent). 

Item  159 — Floor  coverings,  viz.  (3)  linoleum  and  similar  floor  coverings  n.e.i.,  including 
mats,  matting,  and  floor  rugs  of  similar  material,  20  per  cent  (free)  ;  45  per  cent  (25  per 
cent).  (4)  Carpets,  floor  coverings,  floor  mats  and  matting,  other  kinds,  25  per  cent  (20 
per  cent)  ;  50  per  cent  (45  per  cent) . 

Item  160 — Furs  and  other  similar  skins,  and  articles  made  therefrom,  viz:  (1)  Fur  skins, 
green  or  sun-dried,  5  per  cent  (free);  5  per  cent  (free).  (2)  Furs  or  imitation  furs,  wholly 
or  partly  made  up  into  apparel,  rugs,  or  other  articles;  fur  trimmings  and  imitation  fur 
trimmings,  37)  per  cent  (27-^  per  cent);  60  per  cent  (50  per  cent). 

Item  239 — Fancy  goods  and  toys;  sporting,  gaming,  and  athletic  requisites  n.e.i.,  includ- 
ing billiard  requisites  n.e.i.;  fishing  tackle  n.e.i.,  including  artificial  flies  and  other  baited 
hooks;  walking  sticks;  combs,  hair  and  toilet,  25  per  cent  (20  per  cent);  50  per  cent  (45 
per  cent). 

Item  242 — Jewellery;  plate,  gold  or  silver;  platedware,  25  per  cent  (20  per  cent);  50 
per  cent  (45  per  cent"). 

Item  262 — Toilet  preparations  and  perfumery  n.e.i.,  including  perfumed  oil,  35  per  cent 
(25  per  cent) ;  55  per  cent  (50  per  cent) . 

There  were  some  other  alterations,  but  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  firms  they  are  not  detailed  herein. 

The  surtaxes  which  were  previously  in  force  have  not  been  changed. 

St.  Vincent  Restricts  Imports  of  Pistols 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
forwards  copy  of  an  Ordinance  of  the  Governor  in  Council  at  St.  Vincent,  dated 
November  12,  1931,  whereby  the  importation  into  that  colony  of  any  pistol  in 
the  form  of  a  stylograph  pencil  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

France  Imposes   11   Per   Cent   Surtax   on   Canadian  Goods 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that  a 
French  decree,  published  on  December  10,  1931,  imposes  a  depreciated  currency 
surtax  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Canadian  goods,  and  that  this  surtax  is 
added  to  the  invoice  amount  before  figuring  the  duty  and  is  not  applicable  to 
goods  in  transit. 
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Reduction  in  Duly  on  Feeding  Barley  in  Germany 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  December  2,  1931,  that  the  German  Government  have  issued  a  decree,  dated 
November  25,  1931,  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  on  feeding  barley  imported  under 
customs  control  from  R.M.5  to  R.M.4  ($0.95  at  par)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds), 
provided  that  for  every  300  kg.  of  feeding  barley  imported  under  customs  con- 
trol ai  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  proof  must  be  given  of  the  purchase  of  100  kg. 
of  German  potato  flakes.  The  new  regulation  came  into  force  on  December  1, 
1931. 

Formerly  the  reduced  rate  on  feeding  barley  was  subject  to  the  purchase  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  German  potato  flakes.  The  new  decree  provides  that 
holders  of  old  certificates  covering  the  purchase  of  100  kg.  potato  flakes  will 
be  permitted  to  import  200  kg.  of  feeding  barley  at  the  new  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

Surtax  on  Goods  Imported  into  Egypt  from  Russia 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writes 
that  sugar,  leather,  and  leather  goods  of  all  kinds  (including  boots  and  shoes) 
have  been  added  to,  and  that  furniture  has  been  deleted  from,  the  list  of  Rus- 
sian commodities  on  which  Egypt  imposes  a  surtax.  (The  list  in  question  wTas 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1453  (December  5,  1931),  page 
913.) 

Customs  Duties  Surtax  in  China 

BRUCE  A.  MACDONALD,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Shanghai,  November  6,  1931. — It  is  announced  that  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment of  China,  as  from  December  1,  intends  imposing  a  customs  surtax  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  duty,  to  terminate  July  31,  1932.  The  following  are  among  the 
items  exempt  from  the  surtax:  wheat  flour;  dried  codfish  (including  boneless) ; 
unspecified  salt  fish;  dried  prawns;  cotton  piece  goods;  cigarettes  and  cigars. 
The  fact  that  wheat  flour,  which  enters  free  of  duty,  was  included  among  the 
goods  stated  as  being  exempted  from  the  surtax  has  caused  some  confusion. 
However,  it  is  definitely  understood  that  no  commodities  not  dutiable  under  the 
tariff  will  be  subject  to  the  surtax.  The  most  important  of  these  are  wheat,  rice, 
and  wheat  flour. 

This  surtax  has  been  imposed  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  flood  relief 
purposes.  The  Nationalist  Government  authorized  a  domestic  relief  loan 
of  Mexican  $80,000,000  to  be  secured  on  Government  bonds,  and  Mexican 
$30,000,000  of  the  latter  has  been  issued,  but  the  great  decline  in  marketability 
of  all  Chinese  Government  securities,  resulting  from  the  dispute  with  Japan, 
has  made  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  authorized  issue.  The 
funds  secured  from  the  surtax  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  flood  relief,  and 
may  amount  to  13,000,000  taels  (approximately  Gold  $4,300,000). 

From  August  1,  1932,  a  surtax  of  5  per  cent  will  be  imposed,  and  will  remain 
in  force  until  the  450,000  tons  of  wheat  purchased  from  the  United  States  on 
credit  has  been  paid  for  in  full. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  total' adverse  effects  on  trade  of  the  new  surtax 
will  be  slight.  It  will  probably  bear  most  heavily  on  those  commodities  con- 
sumed by  foreign  residents  in  China,  on  which  the  regular  duties  are  already 
highest.  The  principal  Canadian  products  which  will  be  subject  to  the  surtax 
are  dry  salt  herring,  tinned  fish  of  all  kinds,  lumber,  wood-pulp,  paper  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  manufactured  goods  save  those  which  are  already  duty  free. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  ,in 
the  respective  commodities- upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Oshawa,  Belleville,  Peter- 
borough, and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Trade  Commission,  Toronto;  and  the  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in.  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2267.  Dried  Fruits. — Palestine  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried 
fruits,  such  as  dried  prunes  and  peaches. 

2258.  Dried  Apples. — Palestine  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  evapor- 
ated apples,  rings,  etc. 

2269.  Canned  String  Beans. — Dutch  importer  desires  samples  and  quotations  f.o.b. 
Vancouver  of  canned  string  beans. 

2270.  Canned  Goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Edinburgh  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
reliable  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods,  with  a  view  to  representing  them.  He  has  a 
large  connection  with  the  leading  wholesale  and  retail  houses. 

2271.  Macaroni. — A  London  company  are  desirous  of  effecting  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  macaroni. 

2272.  Macaroni. — A  London  company  ask  to  be  put  in  correspondence  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  macaroni. 

2273.  Macaroni. — A  firm  of  Xondon  importers  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  macaroni  to  this  country. 

2274.  Tallow.' — Agent  in  Barcelona  desires  to  act  as  representative  for  Canadian  ex- 
porter of  tallow. 

Miscellaneous 

2275.  Fish  Meal. — Rotterdam  commission  agent  desires  to  act  as  representative  for 
Canadian  exporters  of  fish  meal. 

2276.  Underwear  and  Hosiery. — A  North  of  England  firm  would  be  pleased  to  act  as 
agents  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  men's  fleecy  lined  underwear  and  women's  and 
children's  combinations,  hosiery,  pure  and  artificial  silk. 

2277.  Underwear;  Hosiery;  Knitted  Goods. — A  London  company  who  import  large 
quantities  of  fleece-lined  underwear,  cotton  hose,  knitted  goods,  underwear  and  hosiery  in 
all  materials,  are  desirous  of  effecting  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing  to 
extend  their  market  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2278.  Silk  Stockings. — A  North  of  England  import  house  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  and  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  silk  stockings. 

2279.  Bathing  Suits. — Representative  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  represent 'a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  bathing  suits.  C.i.f.  prices  and  full  particulars  should  be  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430.  Buenos  Aires. 

2280.  Gloves. — A  London  company  who  have  been  large  importers  of  gloves  from  the 
United  States  ask  to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  horse- 
hide  gauntlet  gloves,  lined  and  unlined. 

2281.  Gloves. — A  London  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  leather  gloves  and  gauntlets  (mulehide,  horsehide,  etc.)  with  a  view  to  obtaining  samples 
and  quotations. 

2282.  Gloves  and  Gauntlets. — A  London  firm  of  glove  importers  wish  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  first-class  leather  grain  gauntlets  and  gloves  in  horsehide 
or  in  pigskin. 

2283.  Fruit  Wrapping  Paper. — Importer  in  Montevideo  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  fruit  wrapping  paper  in  plain  white,  coloured,  and  printed  with  brand,  to  be  used 
principally  for  oranges  and  lemons.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  Montevideo  prices  should  be  sent  to 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

2284.  Rayon  Pulp. — Agent  in  Madrid  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firm 
exporting  rayon  pulp. 

2285.  Handles. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  broom,  etc.,  handles,  on  a  commission  basis  or  for  his  own  account. 
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2286.  Last  Blocks. — A  Northampton  firm  of  last  manufacturers  desire  to  be  furnished 
with  juices  and  samples  of  kiln-dried  rough-turned  maple  last  blocks,  and  approximate  time 
of  delivery.  $izes  desired  are  1,  3,  5.  7,  9,  and  11.  The  vearly  consumption  of  this  firm  is 
from  85,000  to  200.000  blocks. 

2287.  Lumber. — Milan  agent  desires  offers  of  Canadian  woods  such  as  white  spruce, 
Eastern  hemlock,  sugar  maple,  and  white  ash.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

2288.  Nail  Wire. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  receive 
samples  and  prices  on  bright  round  nail  wire.  Full  particulars  regarding  requirements  may 
h;  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

2289.  Ashestos. — Representative  in  Barcelona  is  interested  in  importing  asbestos. 

2290.  Hides  and  Skins. — Agent  in  Barcelona  desires  to  act  as  representative  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  hides  and  skins. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  14 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  14,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  7,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Uniciai 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  14 

$3.0979 

$3.4118 

— 

C»  -1-  "  1  1  "   ,  _ 

1  A  f\1 

.  1679 

.  1759 

8 

.  LovvJ 

.1655 

.1719 

2g 

.VVi  I 

.0085 

.0088 

94 

.0353 

.  0366 

6J 

■  •  •  •  • 

.2144 

.2395 

6 

.  0252 

.0238 

.0247 

8 

.0392 

.0466 

.0484 

?$ 

Germany  

.  .Reichsmark 

.  Zoo  A 

.2739 

.2943 

7 

3 . 8745 

4.2576 

6 

.  .  .  .Drachma 

.0130 

.0153 

.0159 

11 

Holland  

.4020 

.4801 

.4989 

3 

 Pengo 

.  1749 

.2084 

.2161 

8 

 Lira 

.0526 

.0611 

.0636 

7 

.0213 

.0221 

7* 

 Krone 

.2138 

.2377 

6 

 Escudo 

.0416 

.0432 

7 

.0060 

.0071 

.0074 

8 

.0981 

.1033 

6* 

.2146 

.2388 

6 

.1930 

.2315 

.2407 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.1912 

1.2350 

3* 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.3216 

.3177 

 Milreis 

.0774 

.0771 

.1217 

.1444 

.1512 

6h 

 Peso 

.9733 

1 . 1555 

1 . 1933 

7 

Peso  (Silver) 

.4563 

.4712 

6-7 

 Sol 

.3365 

.  3488 

7 

.1906 

.1976 

.5330 

.5526 

1.0000 

1.1905 

1.2346 

 Dollar 

.2859 

.3149 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3156 

.3179 

8 

 Yen 

.4985 

.5914 

.5187 

6.57 

.4020 

.4794 

.4970 

4i 

 Tael 

.3871 

.4182 

Si  n  in    .  _    _  _    .  .    .  _ 

"RnVit  CTicnn 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5479 

.4754 

 $ 

.  ..  ::  :: 

.8279 

.9015 

Jamaica  

 Pound 

3.9787 

4.3229 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

'.0392 

.0466 

.  0484 

 Franc 

.0392 

.  0466 

.0484 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

3.9738 

4.3667 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Doc.  24  and  Jan.  23;  Mont  dare,  Jan.  1  and  Jan.  30;  Duchess 
of  York,  Jan.  9;  Melita,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nevisian,  Leyland  Line,  Jan.  6; 
Adriatic,  White  Star  Line,  -Jan.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  7;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  26 — both 
Furness  Line;   Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  12. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  30;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  2;  Beaverhill.  Jan.  9; 
Beaverburn,  Jan.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  28;  London  Citizen, 
Jan.  11;  London  Corporation,  Jan.  25 — all  Furness  Line;  Missouri,  Dec.  28;  Maryland, 
Jan.  25— both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Nevisian,  Leyland  Line,  Jan.  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  26;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Jan.  9 ;   Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  2;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Wost- 
ernland,  Jan.  2  and  31;  Pennland,  Jan.  17 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  30. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm.  Dec.  21;  Ragnhildsholm,  Jan.  18 — both 
Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.—Silvhi.  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  29.  Jan.  12  and  26;  Sambro 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Farquhar  Lino,  Jan.  6  and  28;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  7;  New- 
foundland, Jan.  26 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.,  Dec.  26,  Jan.  9  and  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  24;  Lad.v  Drake,  Dec. 
27  and  Jan.  31:  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  20;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaican  outports),  Jan.  6 — both  Pickford  & 
Black,  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Dec.  30;  a 
steamer,  Jan.  13  and  27 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. 
— Canadian  Pathfinder,  Jan.  2;   Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan.  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or 
Nassau),  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  20;  Lady  Rodney,  Dec,  30  and  Jan.  27;  Cavelier  does  not  call 
at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  6;  Lady  Somers,  Jan.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander.  Dec.  24;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Jan.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool— -Montcalm,  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  22;  Montclaro,  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  29; 
Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  8;   Melita,  Jan.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  25  and  Jan.  29;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  1;  Beaverhill.  Jan.  8; 
Beaverford,  Jan.  15;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester— Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  24;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  7;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Jan.  21 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Kastalia,  Jan.  9;  Salacia,  Feb.  3— both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Torr  Head,  Dec.  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Jan.  12— both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  end  Cork). 

To  Glasgow.— Sulairia,  Dec.  26;  Vardulia,  Jan.  9;  Concordia.  Jan.  20— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae.  Jan.  1;  Beaverford,  Jan.  15;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  22 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Grey  County,  Dec.  24;  Brant  County.  Jan.  5;  Kings  County,  Jan.  23— all 
County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— Grey  County,  Dec.  24;  Brant  County.  Jan.  5;  Kings  County,  Jan.  23 
— all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific.  Dec.  25  and  Jan.  29;    Harburg,  Dec.  31; 
Bochum,  Jan.  26— -both  Hamburg  American-North  German  Lloyd  Line. 
To  Havre. — Brant  County,  Countv  Lino.  Jan.  5. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa.  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service.  Jan.  8. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden.  Mombasa.  Tonga,  Dar-cs-Sahtam,  Ranaoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Doc.  28  (cargoes  accepted  for  other 
ports) . 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Doc.  25;  a  steadier,  Jan,  25-  both  Elder1 
Dempster  Lino. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados. St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Dcmerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Dec.  23; 
a  steamer,  Jan.  6  and  18 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitls,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  27;  Lady  Nel- 
son. Jan.  6;   Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias,  Dec.  24;  San  Gil  (also  calls  at  Belize), 
Jan.  7;   San  Bruno,  Jan.  21 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Lirerpool. — Gracia  (also  calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Jan.  15;   Mobile  City  (also  calls  at  Avonmouth).  B.  W.  Greer  &  Sons,  Dec.  24. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Newcastle. — Tacoma  Star,  American 
Mail  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. — Albion  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Jan.  14. 
To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Jan.  29. 

To  Shanghai. — Indien,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  about  Jan.  8. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Ship- 
ping Agencies,  Dec.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Dec.  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Protesilaus,  Jan.  5;  Ixion,  Feb.  2 — both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Hongkong  but  not  at  Shanghai)  ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS. 
Co.,  Dec.  29  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and  Otaru). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Jan.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Jan.  16; 
Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  Harbour. 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  12  (also  calls  at  Osaka.  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai)  ; 
Heian  Mam,  Jan.  7;  Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  21 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (call  at  Osaka,  but 
not  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stuart,  American 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — Indien,  Australian-British  Columbia  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd..  Jan.  8. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  2;  Aorangi,  Jan.  29 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington^  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  West 
(also  calls  at  Timaru),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  16;  Mirrabooka,  Trans- 
atlantic SlS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  January;  Wairuna  (also  calls  at  Napier),  Dec.  26;  Waikawa  (also 
calls  at  Papeete),  Jan.  26 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Jan.  9;  Wyoming,  Jan.  28 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle. — Panama,  East  Asiatic  Line,  late  December  or  early 
January. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Dec.  26;  Pacific  Grove,  Jan.  9 — both  Furness  (Pacific) 

Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk.  Dec.  19;  Loch  Kat- 
rine, Jan.  3;  Damsterdyk,  Jan.  16;  Loch  Monar,  Jan.  31 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Laurits  Swenson,  Dec.  30;  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jan.  21 — both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian. 
Baltic  and  Finnish  ports). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Jan. 
17;  California,  Jan.  28 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Dec.  23;  Axel  Johnson.  Jan.  8 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  arid  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Dec.  26;  Point  Bonita,  Jan. 
27— both  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chr.  Knudsen.  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Indra,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos .< — West  Nilus,  Jan.  3;  West  Not  us.  Jan.  17: 
West  Cactus,  Feb.  .2—  all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line;  Hardanger.  Westfal-Larsen  Line, 
late  December  (also  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rosario,  Santa  Fe.  and  other  ports). 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City. 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.,  December-January. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  198C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:   B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,'?  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225    Office— Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300,  Shanghai.    Office— Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address  Canadian. 
Paul  Sykes.   Temporary  address — Yamato  Hotel,  Dairen. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address. 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shan  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address.  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet. 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.0  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North 
Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.H.English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian)  ; 
and  44  iVnn  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  M*nzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  k,  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo. 
Central  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office— Chartered  Bank 
Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian   countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.    Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER   TO   VISIT  BERMUDA 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  will 
shortly  be  paying  a  visit  to  Bermuda  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with 
that  colony.  His  visit  will  coincide  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Exhibition  Cruise 
of  the  ss.  New  Northland,  which  will  be  in  Bermuda  from  January  11  to  January 
14,  1932.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Bermuda  market  and  desiring  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Hudd  should  do  so  immediately  at  44  Whitehall  Street, 
New  York  City. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  16,  1931. — Australian  overseas  trade  for  the  first  three 
months  (July  to  September)  of  the  current  financial  year  show  imports  at  a 
further  marked  reduction.  Exports  of  merchandise  for  the  quarter  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  similar  period  of  last  year  indicated  some  decline,  but  on 
the  September  comparison  there  was  an  increase.   The  returns  disclose  the  fol- 


lowing figures: — 

Exports  of  merchandise   £15,959,917 

Imports  of  merchandise   10,231,518 

Excess  of  exports   £  5,728,399 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £  1,605,255 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   122,520 

Excess  of  exports   £  1,482,735 
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The  total  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  three  months  indicated  a  decline 
of  £10,063,657  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1930,  while  exports 
decreased  by  £1,041,076. 

All  the  principal  lines  of  goods  and  products  exported  from  Canada  to 
Australia  are  included  in  the  reduced  values  of  imports,  of  which  the  following 
figures  are  submitted  as  an  illustration  (those  for  the  September  quarter  of 
1930  being  given  in  parentheses) :  canned  fish,  £62,099  (£101,741) ;  machines 
and  machinery,  £660,611  (£2,510,559);  metals  and  manufactures,  £779,447 
(£2,317,963);  motor  chassis  and  parts,  £71,242  (£479,883);  timber,  £175,905 
(£318,726)  ;  and  paper  and  stationery,  £861,582  (£1,500,853). 

Exports  for  the  quarter  are  recorded  in  Australian  currency  values,  so  that 
a  comparison  between  the  1930  and  1931  figures  is  not  accurate  as  a  larger 
exchange  value  is  included  in  the  values  this  year.  Outstanding  increases  in 
exports  of  butter,  mutton,  lamb,  and  beef  are  attributed  to  an  early  season. 
Exports  of  wheat  were  also  on  a  high  level,  while  inversely  exports  of  wool 
indicated  a  substantial  contraction  in  values. 

Trade  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  was  practically  not  influenced 
by  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  September  20,  but  later  returns  indicate  an  improvement  in  exports  due 
to  the  increase  in  prices  brought  about  by  the  depreciation  in  British  currency. 
The  alteration  in  value  of  sterling  will  make  a  difference  in  the  nominal  value 
of  goods  exported  and  imported,  as  Australian  trade  with  oversea  countries  will 
be  conducted  on  a  higher  level  of  exchange.  Obviously,  the  tendency  will  be 
towards  a  further  reduction  in  the  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  and 
a  closer  trading  connection  with  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
basis  of  comparison  for  the  trade  of  the  first  quarter  of  1931-32  fiscal  year  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  as  both  price  values  and  the  exchange  value  of  money 
have  altered  so  completely. 

The  increase  in  export  prices  of  Australian  primary  products — wool,  wheat, 
butter,  and  meats — combined  with  the  improved  market  for  metals,  and  the 
continued  wide  margin  between  exports  and  imports,  has  somewhat  improved 
the  trading  and  financial  situation  during  the  last  month.  The  importing  trade, 
however,  is  still  without  animation  through  factors  dwelt  upon  in  previous  para- 
graphs, and  the  outlook  is  for  no  substantial  trading  improvement  during  the 
balance  of  the  calendar  year. 

Currency  and  tariffs  are  to-day  world-wide  problems,  and  the  trading  uncer- 
tainties now  harassing  Australia  are  being  experienced  in  practically  every  other 
country. 

Generally,  the  improvement  reported  a  month  ago  has  been  maintained 
and  the  outlook  is  more  optimistic.  Stock  exchange  transactions  in  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  etc.,  during  the  month  have  constituted  the  largest  turnover  for  a  long 
period,  and  substantial  advances  have  been  made  in  Government  stocks  and 
some  prominent  industrial  and  mining  investments,  all  of  which  indicates  a 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  disclose  deficits  in  each  instance. 
The  following  return  sets  out  the  position: — 
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Four  Months  Ended  October  31,  1931 


Revenue  Expenditure 


Deficit 


Commonwealth  .  . 
New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland  . . 
South  Australia  .  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


£21,506,000  £22,223,000 

11,097,200  18,878,999 

5,289,735  8.744,863 

3,765,132  4,619,553 

2,541,000  3,925,000 

2,223,845  3,118,125 

669,337  887.667 


£  717,000 


7,781,799 
3,455,128 
854,421 
1,384,000 
894,280 
218,330 


Combined  deficiency  for  4  months 


£15,304,958 
$74,382,096 


A  substantial  improvement  was  made  in  the  first  four  months  so  far  as  the 
financial  position  of  the  Federal  Government  was  concerned,  as  the  revenue 
increased  concurrently  with  a  decrease  in  expenditure,  but  inversely  the  debit 
balances  of  the  States  continued  to  advance,  hence  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
bined deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1932,  of  £18,000,000  ($87,400,000) 
appears  at  this  date  likely  to  exceed  that  computation. 


With  the  marked  depreciation  in  sterling,  the  advantage  derived  by  Aus- 
tralian producers  of  primary  products — dependent  on  oversea  markets — is  of 
substantial  character.  Considerable  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  whether 
the  value  of  the  exchange  premium  so  derived  is  likely  to  be  reduced  within  a 
comparatively  few  months.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  position  depends 
upon  a  favourable  trading  balance  building  up  sufficient  funds  to  meet  obliga- 
tory Government  and  trading  payments  in  London.  It  is  clear  that,  while 
the  high  rate  of  exchange  maintains  the  domestic  price  of  primary  products,  it 
also  increases  the  price  of  imports  in  Australian  currency. 

A  prominent  Australian  economist,  whose  opinions  carry  weight,  sums  up 
the  trade  balance  aspect  as  follows: — 

A  premature  adjustment  would  be  uneconomic  for  three  reasons: — 

Firstly,  it  would  encourage  imports  before  the  necessary  surplus  in  the  balance  of  trade 
for  meeting  commitments  had  been  firmly  established. 

Secondly,  the  position  of  the  primary  producer  would  be  adversely  affected  at  a  time 
when  conditions  are  moving  in  his  favour  and  his  economic  strength  is  being  restored. 

Thirdly,  London  funds  would  still  be  comparatively  low,  and  a  sufficient  margin  might 
not  be  available  for  any  contingencies  that  might  arise. 

Finally,  a  considerable  amount  of  funds  is  held  in  Australia  pending  transfer  to  London 
at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange,  and  if  the  rate  is  reduced  and  a  substantial  movement  in  these 
funds  takes  place,  the  supply  of  London  funds  would  probably  prove  inadequate. 

Australian  banks  are  to-day  buving  United  States  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
$3.16  (selling  at  $2.88-*-),  and  Canadian  dollars  at  $3.51  (selling  at  $3.29)  in 
Australian  currency,  including  the  exchange  on  London  of  £29  7s.  6d.  on  every 
£100.  The  rates  improved  about  22  points  over  those  ruling  on  November  14, 
but  are  subject  to  fluctuation  from  day  to  day. 


The  price  fixed  on  November  2  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  for  gold  (includ- 
ing jewellery)  was  £5  18s.  9d.  per  standard  ounce  (22  carat),  compared  with 
£6  3s.  6d.  in  the  preceding  term. 

Payments  are  made  by  the  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  according 
to  the  assay  value  of  the  gold  or  jewellery.  The  latest  price  is  at  a  premium 
of  52^  per  cent  (including  the  net  exchange  premium  of  29^  per  cent),  which 
would  be  paid  if  Great  Britain  and  Australia  were  on  the  gold  standard. 

This  premium  has  formed  a  great  incentive  towards  prospecting  auriferous 
country,  and  many  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  now  engaged  in 
fossicking  both  in  old  proven  areas  as  well  as  in  districts  hitherto  unexplored. 


EFFECT  OF  EXCHANGE  PREMIUM  ON  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 


AUSTRALIAN  PRICES   FOR  GOLD 
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Since  Great  Britain  abandoned  the  gold  standard,  and  pumarily  because  of 
the  exchange  situation,  gold  buyers  in  Australia  have  been  seeking  sovereigns, 
for  which  £1  10s. — or  a  premium  of  50  per  cent — is  being  paid.  The  private 
hoarding  or  keeping  (in  safe  deposits)  of  sovereigns  was  practised  by  some 
people  who  preferred  to  have  "  ready  money  "  of  varied  amounts  in  that  form 
available  when  required,  and  those  in  possession  of  the  gold  standard  coin  of 
the  realm  are  now  realizing  a  substantial  profit  though  payment  is  made  in 
depreciated  Australian  currency. 

AUSTRALIAN  DUMPING  DUTY  ON  RUSSIAN  TIMBER 

Following  a  report  by  the  Commonwealth  Tariff  Board,  the  Commonwealth 
Gazette  of  November  14  contains  a  notification  that  dumping  duties  will  be 
applied  to  all  timber  from  Russia  imported  into  Australia. 

This  action  follows  the  shipment  which  arrived  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  some 
months  ago  of  900,000  superficial  feet  of  Russian  timber  which  has  been  held  in 
bond. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  stated  that  it  had  been  decided,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Board,  that  detriment  to  a  local  industry  would 
be  regarded  as  established  only  if  the  timber  is  sold  on  the  Australian  market 
at  prices  lower  than  the  prices  ruling  on  such  market  for  comparable  timber 
imported  from  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

ORDERS  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER 

Some  months  ago  Vancouver  exporters  secured  the  first  order  (of  over 
4,000,000  superficial  feet  or  board  measurement)  placed  for  many  years  in 
British  Columbia  for  Douglas  fir  cut  to  specifications  of  the  requirements  of 
the  famous  Broken  Hill  group  of  silver-lead-zinc  mines,  for  discharge  at  Port 
Pirie  or  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  same 
shippers  received  a  repeat  order  for  a  similar  quantity,  as  the  buyers  were  satis- 
fied that  the  quality  of  the  first  shipment  was  the  best  they  had  received  for 
many  years. 

Timber  required  for  mining  purposes  is  duty  free  under  the  Australian 
tariff  to  -all  countries,  hence  the  placing  of  these  orders,  aggregating  over 
8,000,000  superficial  feet,  reflects  credit  upon  the  shippers,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  buyers  to  procure  their  supplies  from  sources  within  the  Empire. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  SHIPPING  TONNAGE 

Cargo  from  overseas  delivered  in  Australia  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1931,  decreased  from  6,646,497  tons  in  1929-30  to  3,413,739  tons  in  1930-31. 
Of  the  total  cargo  received  from  abroad,  2,260,828  tons  were  from  British  coun- 
tries and  3,413,301  tons  from  foreign  countries. 

Australian  cargo  shipped  for  oversea  destinations  increased  from  4,598,266 
tons  to  6,441,625  tons  in  the  same  period,  of  which  4,029,713  tons  were  for  British 
countries  and  2,411,912  for  foreign  countries. 

In  inter-state  cargo  movements  there  was  a  reduction  of  approximately  12 
per  cent  in  both  loading  and  discharging. 

BONUS  TO  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  GROWERS 

As  outlined  in  a  previous  report,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
arranged  an  agreement  whereby  the  Commonwealth  and  associated  banks  will 
provide  £3,000,000  (in  Australian  currency)  for  wheat  growers  as  a  straight-cut 
bounty  of  4£d.  (normally  9  cents)  per  bushel  on  all  new  wheat  produced  and 
marketed  during  the  coming  season. 
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Considerable  controversy  arose  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  bounty  should 
be  paid,  as  claims  were  put  forward  that  exports  only  should  derive  the  benefit, 
and  others  contended  that  the  bounty  should  apply  to  areas  sown,  but,  gener- 
ally, the  decision  to  make  payments  on  wheat  produced  is  accepted  as  being  the 
most  equitable  adjustment. 

Inversely,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  farmer  who  had  a  good  crop  would 
benefit  the  most,  while  the  grower  who  had  (through  no  fault  of  his  own)  the 
misfortune  to  experience  adverse  climatic  conditions,  with  a  resultant  poor 
yield,  would  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  bonus.  It  was  urged  that  the 
bounty  could  be  more  equitably  distributed  by  making  payment  upon  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  sown,  as  in  this  way  the  farmer  whose  crop  was  a  failure  would, 
pro  rata,  receive  his  share  of  the  bounty  irrespective  of  his  harvest  production. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat— From  the  middle  of  October  values  of  Australian  wheat  steadily 
advanced  to  4s.  (97  cents),  but  on  November  9  quotations  declined  to  3s.  8d. 
(89  cents)  coincident  with  a  relapse  in  quotations  on  futures  in  North  America. 
Sellers  are,  as  this  mail  closes,  indifferent  at  the  lower  levels  established  and 
trading  to-day  is  at  a  standstill.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  decline  in  prices 
will  be  sustained,  though,  obviously,  Australian  quotations  are  dependent  upon 
the  rates  ruling  in  the  world's  markets.  Weather  conditions  have  been  unfavourable 
through  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  but  late-sown  areas  will  benefit  greatly  by  heavy 
soaking  rain  falling  yesterday  and  to-day  over  a  large  portion  of  wheat  country. 
Some  new  crop  wheat  has  already  been  shipped  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia,  both  states  producing  excellent  qualities. 

Some  shipments  from  New  South  Wales  average  65  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
and  sales  have  been  made  to  the  Orient  with  a  guarantee  of  61^  pounds  to  the 
bushel. 

A  month  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  new  crop  would  be  about  176,000,000 
bushels,  but,  through  adverse  climatic  conditions,  the  latest  estimate  is  a  reduc- 
tion to  slightly  more  than  150,000,000  bushels,  of  which  about  105,000,000 
bushels  will  be  available  for  export. 

In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  years,  the  exports  of 
Australian  wheat  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  November  12  were  as 
follows: — 


Bushels 

1928-  29    80.571,258 

1929-  30    48,500,815 

1930-  31    132.254.502 


To-day's  quotation  on  f.a.q.  Victorian  wheat  varies  from  3s.  5d.  (normally 
83  cents)  to  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer.  The  market  has  eased 
on  account  of  the  generous  rainfall  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 

Flour. — While  milling  companies  have  been  fully  engaged  during  the  last 
month  in  completing  earlier  commitments,  yet  new  business  in  flour  exports  has 
been  of  moderate  volume.  In  sympathy  with  the  higher  values  of  wheat,  flour 
steadily  increased  in  price  from  the  middle  of  October  until  November  9,  but 
wheat  values  declining  during  the  past  week  has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing 
sales  as  buyers  are  reluctant  to  operate  on  a  falling  market. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  of  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 


steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   8    0  ($38  93) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   8    5  (  40  15) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   8  15  (  42  58) 


Freight  Rates. — No  material  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  freight  rates 
quoted  a  month  ago.  Chartering  for  the  new  season's  crop  is  proceeding  rapidly 
and  up  to  November  12  over  320,000  tons  of  shipping  space  had  been  engaged 
for  wheat  alone. 
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SYDNEY   HARBOUR  BRIDGE 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  at  Sydney,  writes  under  date  November 
12,  1931,  that  the  harbour  bridge  and  its  girder  span  approaches  on  both  sides 
are  now  practically  finished  and  the  date  of  the  formal  opening  has  been  fixed 
for  Saturday,  March  19,  1932. 

This  is  the  greatest  arch  bridge  in  the  world,  having  a  single  span  of  1,650 
feet  in  length  and  a  height  of  172  feet  above  water,  which  permits  the  largest 
ocean  liners  to  pass  beneath.  The  top  of  the  arch  is  437  feet  above  sea-level 
and  is  conspicuous  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.  The  main  span  comprises  two 
silicon  steel  arches,  spaced  98  feet  6  inches  apart,  centre  to  centre.  This  span 
was  erected  by  suspending  the  half  arches  from  each  side  by  heavy  steel  ropes 
until  they  met  in  the  centre.  The  thrust  of  20,000  tons  from  each  arch  truss  is 
transferred  from  the  lower  chord  to  the  concrete  skewbacks  and  steel  saddles  by 
means  of  steel  pins  14^  inches  in  diameter  and  13  feet  8  inches  long. 

Construction  was  begun  on  March  25,  1925.  The  estimated  cost  at  that  time 
was  approximately  £6,000,000,  but  it  was  recently  stated  that  it  will  be  nearer 
£10,000,000. 

The  opening  ceremonies  will  include  flights  of  aeroplanes  and  hydroplanes, 
a  procession  of  ocean-going  vessels  followed  by  smaller  craft,  special  illumina- 
tions at  night,  and  a  Venetian  carnival.  The  original  intention  to  hold  an  inter- 
national exhibition  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  depressed  economic  conditions. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  ROOFING  MATERIALS 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  November  16,  1931. — Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  private  resi- 
dences of  South  Africa  are  roofed  either  with  tiles  or  corrugated  iron — the  former 
in  the  case  of  medium-  and  better-class  houses,  and  the  latter  in  all  cases  where 
price  is  the  chief  consideration,  and  where  appearance  does  not  count  for  so 
much.  Another  type  of  roofing  which  is  most  popular  and  which,  like  tile,  lends 
itself  to  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture  which  is  predominant  in  this  country, 
is  thatch.  Houses  with  thatched  roofs  are  particularly  common  in  the  Cape 
Province,  where  the  reed  grows  wild.  To  a  minor  extent,  wooden  shingles  and 
slates  are  used,  but  buildings  roofed  with  these  materials  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  use  of  asphalt  and  tar  roofing  is  confined  to  industrial  buildings, 
office  buildings,  theatres,  and  apartment  houses,  which  are  mainly  built  with  flat 
roofs. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  private  residences  in  this  country 
are  built  with  pitched  roofs.  Hence,  appearance  of  the  roofing  material  used  is 
a  factor  of  major  importance,  as  practically  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  visible 
from  the  ground  level.  Aside  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance,  the  pitched 
roof  has  several  advantages  in  a  sub-tropical  country  in  which  the  sun  shines 
daily  for  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve  and  in  which  the  prevailing  winds  are 
the  southeast  trades.  It  does  not  offer  a  horizontal  surface  to  the  sun's  rays 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  air  space  between  roof  and  ceiling  act>  a> 
an  insulator.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  better  protection  against  the  high  winds  and 
driving  rains  of  the  winter  season  than  a  flat  roof  would  be.  In  explanation  of 
this  last  feature,  it  should  be  stated  that  building  practice  in  South  Africa  is 
to  fasten  tiles,  corrugated  iron,  thatch,  etc.,  direct  to  battens  nailed  across  the 
rafters.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  flat  roof,  unless  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  covering  material  were  laid  to  the  weather,  rain  would  force  its  way  into  the 
building. 
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There  are  numerous  advantages  claimed  for  the  various  types  of  roofing 
above  mentioned,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  quote  corresponding  draw- 
backs. Tiles,  for  instance,  have  a  good  appearance  and  are  easily  handled.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  account  of  their  weight,  the  framework  of  the  roof  must  be 
very  substantial  if  sag  is  to  be  avoided.  Thatch  is  attractive  in  appearance, 
but  its  use  as  a  roofing  material  creates  a  considerable  fire  hazard.  Corrugated 
iron  is  cheap,  easily  handled,  but  it  has  no  insulating  properties,  and  its  appear- 
ance leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  tile  roof,  however,  is  the  standard  in  South 
Africa  for  all  but  the  cheaper  type  of  residence,  as  statistics  of  production  will 
show,  notwithstanding  any  criticisms  that  may  be  offered  against  it,  and  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  any  other  type  of  roofing  material,  such  as  asphalt  rolls 
or  asphalt  shingles,  could  ever  hope  to  replace  it  to  any  extent  where  private 
residences  are  concerned.  Any  demand  for  asphalt  roofing  will  come  from  other 
sources,  as  outlined  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  report. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

Tiles,  thatch,  slate,  and  asbestos  cement  sheets  (corrugated)  are  all  pro- 
duced locally.  According  to  the  latest  industrial  census  of  the  Union,  the  domes- 
tic production  of  roofing  tiles  (1928-29)  amounted  to  6,941,505  valued  at  £83,767. 
Thatch  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  low-lying  areas  of  the  Cape.  Several 
years  ago  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  produce  slates  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
because  of  the  small  demand,  and  the  fact  that  the  high  railage  rate  on  the  very 
heavy  type  of  slate  produced  made  a  roof  of  this  material  most  expensive,  the 
industry  practically  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive 
it  in  recent  months,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  this  product  will  never  be  in 
great  demand.  Corrugated  asbestos  cement  sheets  are  also  produced  by  two 
factories  in  the  Transvaal,  but  their  use  is  confined  to  factories  and  other  indus- 
trial buildings.  Their  greatest  drawback  is  their  extreme  fragility.  The  above 
comprise  the  only  production  of  roofing  materials  of  any  consequence  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  roofing  tiles  is  by  far  the  most 
important. 

IMPORTS 

During  1930,  855,890  centals  of  galvanized  and  corrugated  sheets  valued  at 
£463,216  were  imported  into  the  Union,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  accuracy  how  much 
of  this  was  destined  for  roofing  purposes,  as  there  are  many  other  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put — viz.,  sheeting,  manufacture  of  water  tanks,  etc. — but 
undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  used  as  roofing.  During  the  same 
period  88,406  roofing  slates  valued  at  £1,412  came  into  the  country.  Here  again 
the  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier,  a  negligible  share  of  the  business 
going  to  France.  Tiles  numbering  1,026,474  to  the  value  of  £5,341  were  supplied 
by  the  following  countries,  in  order  of  their  importance:  Holland,  France,  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Wooden  shingles  totalling  994,227  in  number, 
of  a  value  of  £2,788,  were  purchased  in  1930  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Rubberoid  and  similar  substances  for  roofing  totalling  in  quantity 
53,744  rolls  valued  at  £26,412  was  imported  in  1930,  compared  with  94,420  rolls 
valued  at  £40,255  in  the  previous  year.  The  chief  supplier  was  the  United  States, 
while  the  balance  of  the  business  went  to  Great  Britain.  Imports  of  roofing 
cement  during  the  same  periods  amounted  to  19,036  pounds  valued  at  £376  and 
79,477  pounds  valued  at  £1,177  respectively.  Asphalt  and  bitumen  amounting 
to  58,152,631  pounds  valued  at  £127,571  was  imported  during  1930.  Probably 
from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  this  was  for  road  construction  purposes,  while  the  bal- 
ance was  utilized  for  asphalt  and  tar  roofing. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  appended  table  gives  the  customs  duties  leviable  on  various  types  of 
roofing  materials  on  importation  into  South  Africa: — 

Description  Duty 

Sheets,  galvanized  and  corrugated  3  per  cent  ad  val. 

Slates  3  per  cent  ad  val. 

Roofing  tiles  25  per  cent  ad  val. 

Asbestos  cement  tiles  25  per  cent  ad  val. 

Shingles  20  per  cent  ad  val. 

Felt,  rubbeioid  and  similar  substances  in  rolls  for  roofing.  .   Free  plus  a  suspended 

duty  of  20  per  cent 

Roofing  cement   20  per  cent 

Asphalt  and  bitumen  (approved  standards)   Free 

Asphalt  and  bitumen  (not  approved)   20  per  cent 

In  the  case  of  galvanized  and  corrugated  sheets  from  the  United  Kingdom 
a  rebate  of  the  whole  duty  is  granted.  The  suspended  duty  on  roofing  in  rolls 
is  not  in  operation. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Roofing  materials  in  this  market  are  handled  by  timber  merchants,  building 
contractors,  and  builders'  supply  houses,  who  purchase  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers. Where  any  one  firm  has  a  branch  in  each  of  the  main  distributing 
centres  of  the  Union,  viz.  Johannesburg,  Durban,  and  Cape  Town,  such  firm  is 
usually  given  exclusive  distribution  rights  for  the  whole  South  African  territory, 
and  stocks  are  carried  at  each  branch,  from  which  consumers  draw  their  require- 
ments. When  the  firm  is  established  in  one  centre  only,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
appoint  it  as  a  distributor  for  the  territory  served  by  that  centre,  which  in  the 
case  of  Cape  Town  would  be  the  Cape  Province ;  in  that  of  Durban,  Natal ;  and 
in  that  of  Johannesburg,  the  Transvaal  and  probably  the  Orange  Free  State. 
In  one  or  two  cases  manufacturers  have  placed  consignment  stocks  of  roofing 
materials  in  the  warehouses  of  their  distributors  in  each  centre,  but  this  policy 
cannot  be  recommended  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances. 


ASPHALT  AND  TAR  ROOFING 

There  is  a  fairly  steady  demand  for  roofing  of  this  type,  as  imports  over 
the  past  few  years  will  show.  These  for  the  four  years  1927-30  were:  £36,672, 
£35,692,  £40,255,  and  £26,412  respectively.  Its  use  in  South  Africa,  however, 
is  practically  limited  to  fiat  roofs  such  as  are  found  on  factories,  theatres,  depart- 
mental stores,  office  buildings,  and  blocks  of  flats.  In  most  cases,  under  modern 
conditions,  the  roofs  of  such  buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  usual 
practice  is  to  cover  the  concrete  slab  with  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  asphalt 
roofing  interlayered  with  bituminous  cement.  The  top  sheet  is  commonly  covered 
by  a  2-inch  layer  of  coke  "  breeze  "  or  cinder-concrete. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  designer  of  private  residences,  asphalt  roofing 
is  not  popular  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  job. 
There  are  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which  multi-coloured  asphalt  shingles  have 
been  used  with  good  effect  on  private  houses,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
taken  on  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  nail 
asphalt  shingles  direct  to  battens.  The  rafters  must  first  be  covered  in  with  ship- 
lap  or  some  similar  material,  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  imported  (as  South 
Africa  has  no  timber  of  its  own),  which  adds  considerably  to  the  cost.  This 
would  also  apply  in  the  case  of  roll  roofing. 

There  are  at  least  six  different  brands  of  asphalt  roofing  now  selling  in 
South  Africa,  of  which  four  are  American.  The  other  two  are  English.  Five 
of  these  lines  are  handled  throughout  the  Union  by  large  firms  dealing  in  timbers 
and  builders'  supplies.    The  remaining  one  is  distributed  by  a  firm  of  asphalt 
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paving  contractors.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  these  firms  carry- 
ing a  line  which  is  offered  in  several  weights  does  a  large  business  in  the  five-ply 
grade  in  three  shades — black,  red,  and  brown — for  floor  coverings. 

PRICES 

Asphalt  roofing  is  being  offered  at  various  prices  in  South  Africa,  depending 
upon  the  grade  required.  As  an  indication,  the  line  which  enjoys  the  largest 
sale  is  offered  in  four  grades — 1-ply,  2-ply,  3-ply,  and  5-ply  at  19s.  6d.,  25s., 
29s.  6d.,  and  42s.  6d.  per  roll  respectively.  A  roll  is  sufficient  to  cover  two 
squares.  Asphalt  shingles  are  offered  at  45s.  per  square  less  5  per  cent  and  5  per 
cent,  or  60s.  per  square  laid.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  prices  ruling  on 
various  other  types  of  roofing  material  are  furnished  herewith.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  galvanized  iron,  apply  to  the  material  in  place.  Galvanized  and 
corrugated  iron  sheets  are  Ifd.  per  square  foot;  red  cedar  shingles,  £4  10s.  per 
square;  reed  thatch,  6  inches  thick,  treated  with  fire-resisting  solution,  £7  per 
square;  Transvaal  slate,  £5  2s.  6d.  per  square;  Westmoreland  or  Norwegian 
slate,  sea-green  colour,  coarse  grain,  £9  10s.  per  square;  Transvaal  tile,  Mar- 
seilles pattern,  £4  5s.  per  square;  Marseilles  tile,  imported,  £4  2s.  6d.  per  square; 
Broseley  pattern,  English  tiles,  £9  10s.  to  £10  10s.,  depending  upon  the  amount 
laid  to  the  weather. 

GENERAL 

Asphalt  and  tar  roofing  is  being  sold,  and  will  continue  to  be  sold,  in  South 
Africa,  but  the  opinion  of  the  trade  is  that  the  market  for  it  is  never  likely  to 
attain  large  proportions,  and  that  the  demand,  while  steady,  will  not  exceed  the 
present  level.  For  certain  types  of  construction  it  is  the  accepted  roofing 
material,  and  there  are  no  special  requirements  necessary  to  enable  it  to  meet 
South  African  climatic  conditions. 

With  the  small  market  which  exists  so  well  catered  for,  however,  intensive 
sales  efforts  will  be  required  if  new  lines  are  to  be  introduced.  Practically  all 
the  large  building  material  houses  throughout  the  "Union  have  exclusive  distri- 
bution rights  to  the  best-known  lines,  and  are  afforded  strong  support  in  the 
matter  of  advertising.  In  one  case  at  least  the  manufacturers  have  placed  con- 
signment stocks  in  the  chief  distribution  centres  of  the  Union.  Against  such 
competition  a  considerable  price  inducement  would  be  necessary  if  importers 
were  to  be  interested  in  a  new  line  and  to  push  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
This  is  particularly  true  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  building  trade  is 
seriously  affected  by  depressed  business  conditions  resulting  in  the  general  cur- 
tailment of  construction  programs. 

SALE  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  December  10,  1931. — Of  the  Canadian  cattle  which  arrived  per  ss. 
Melmore  Head  and  ss.  Vardulia  at  Glasgow  a  few  days  ago,  263  head  were  sold 
by  public  auction  at  Merklands  Wharf,  Glasgow,  to-day.  In  addition,  188 
head  were  sent  to  the  London  market.  The  sale  was  well  attended  by  both 
farmers  and  butchers,  bidding  was  brisk,  and,  considering  the  present  state  of 
the  trade,  the  prices  realized  were  quite  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  prices  received 
at  to-day's  sale  were  from  2s.  to  3s  per  cwt.  higher  than  those  received  for  Irish 
cattle  which  were  sold  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The  present  shipment  of 
Canadian  cattle  was  of  better  quality  than  those  which  have  been  received  dur- 
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ing  the  past  seven  weeks.  They  were  nearly  all  bought  by  farmers  for  further 
conditioning. 

Well-finished  animals,  of  good  class,  average  10  cwts.,  brought  as  high  as 
43s.  per  cwt.  Fat  bullocks  brought  from  40s.  to  42s.  Rough,  wild,  branded 
animals  brought  from  36s.  to  39s.  The  average  price  for  the  whole  shipment 
would  range  from  38s.  to  40s. 

It  is  thought  that  prices  have  now  reached  about  their  lowest  point,  and  that 
in  future  a  slow  advance  may  be  expected. 


EGG  IMPORT  TRADE   OF  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  December  9,  1931. — The  quantity  and  value  of  eggs  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  increasing  almost  uninterruptedly  throughout  the 
past  six  years.  In  1929  imports  were  valued  at  £17,856,167;  in  1924  at  £15,- 
000,000.  The  sources  of  supply,  with  figures  for  1929  and  1925,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 


Imports  of  Eggs  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1929  and  1925 


1929 

1925 

Country 

Great  Hunds. 

Great  Hunds. 

(120) 

(120) 

  5,572,629 

5,836.491 

  4,566,578 

5.015.072 

  3,169,330 

1.691,631 

  2,961,644 

1.005,484 

  2,384,741 

1.067,720 

  1.624,087 

1.000,837 

  867.799 

231,039 

  619.105 

126,850 

  608,161 

2,290.633 

  572,472 

1,162,066 

  393,991 

239,106 

  375,152 

142.230 

  266,747 

110,370 

  130.588 

314.695 

  111,215 

109,678 

  79,157 

244,537 

Italy  

  59,617 

462.840 

  30,986 

525,354 

  28,900 

211,721 

  24.964,393 

21.865.116 

THE  POSITION  IN  SCOTLAND 

The  total  value  of  eggs  imported  into  Scotland  in  1929  amounted  to  £2,- 
124,065  as  against  £2,402,145  in  1925.  The  quantities  were  practically  the  same 
for  the  two  years.  These  figures  indicate  that  imports  into  Scotland,  over  a 
period  of  years,  are  not  increasing  as  they  are  in  England.  A  large  number  of 
small  holdings  were  started  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  a  few  years  ago,  mainly 
to  give  employment  to  ex-service  men,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  domestic 
production. 

Glasgow  and  Leith  are  the  two  main  ports  through  which  eggs  enter  Scot- 
land. 

IMPORTS  INTO  LEITH 

Leith  is  the  largest  market  and  chief  port  of  entry  for  eggs  coming  from 
the  Continent.  In  1929  imports  numbered  2,139,252  great  hundreds  valued  at 
£1,499,370,  as  against  1,861,763  great  hundreds  valued  at  £1,327,277  in  1925. 
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The  increase  in  quantity  is  due  to  the  general  increase  in  shipments  of  eggs  from 
practically  all  continental  countries  during  the  past  six  years,  and  also  to  the 
corresponding  decline  in  consignments  from  North  America. 

Statistics  of  imports  into  both  Glasgow  and  Leith  have  been  extracted 
from  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry  Forms,  showing  imports  from  all 
countries  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1931  and,  for  comparative  purposes,  for 
a  similar  period  in  1929.   Imports  into  Leith  were: — 

(Jan.-Nov.)  ( Jan.-Nov.) 

1931  1929 

Country  Great  Hunds.  Great  Hunds. 

Denmark   699,347  494,958 

Belgium   442,991  379,571 

Poland   293,207  414,438 

Netherlands   191,028  202,258 

Germany   141,389  142,276 

Sweden   26,481  68,318 

China   27,277  35,698 

Latvia   1,200  8,640 

Russia     48,934 

Canada     1,200 

Total  imports   1,822,920  1,796,291 

Imports  from  Denmark  and  Belgium  have  shown  a  substantial  increase, 
while  shipments  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden  have  declined  during  the  past 
year. 

IMPORTS  INTO  GLASGOW 

Glasgow  is  the  port  of  entry  for  all  Irish  Free  State  eggs,  and  also  for  most 
shipments  from  North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Argentine. 
In  addition,  large  quantities  of  frozen  eggs  are  received  annually  from  China. 
In  1929  imports  of  eggs  into  Glasgow  numbered  923,765  great  hundreds  valued 
at  £624,695,  as  against  1,162,059  great  hundreds  valued  at  £874,868  in  1925. 
The  contraction  in  imports  has  continued  during  the  past  two  years,  as  shown 
by  the  following  summary  tables: — 

(Jan.-Nov.)  (Jan.-Nov.) 

Country  1931  1929 

Gt.  Hunds.    Gt.  Hunds. 

Irish  Free  State   688,200  720,850 

China   49,833  66,029 

United  States   23,424  9,300 

Canada   4,500  32,479 

Australia  .     9,207 

Belgium     4,804 

New  Zealand   3,561 

Latvia   3,240 

Total  imports   765,957  849,457 

Glasgow  is  also  a  market  for  frozen  eggs,  which  come  mostly  from  China. 
These  are  used  by  bakers,  and  are  shipped  in  14-  and  28-pound  tins.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1931  imports  of  frozen  eggs  into  Glasgow  from  China 
were  as  follows  (corresponding  figures  for  1929  are  shown  in  parentheses) :  whole, 
39,453  cwts.  (68,448);  whites,  346  cwts.  (2,758);  yolks,  1,892  cwts.  (862). 
Dried  eggs  were  imported  to  a  total  of  28  cwts.  (250) ;  egg  melange,  640  cwts.; 
and  flaked  eggs,  40  cwts.  In  addition,  limited  supplies  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs 
were  also  received  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 


CURRENT  PRICES 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  continued  active  demand,  and  with 
smaller  supplies  from  the  Continent,  prices  have  been  well  maintained. 

A  Glasgow  firm  of  egg  and  produce  importers  quote  the  following  prices 
(in  great  hundreds)  in  their  market  report  of  November  28:  English,  National 
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Mark,  17s.  to  26s.;  ordinary,  22s.  to  22s.  6d.;  Irish  Free  State,  18s.  6d.  to  23s.; 
Danish,  13s.  6d.  to  20s.;  Dutch,  13s.  to  21s.  6d.;  Belgian,  15s.  to  18s.  6d.;  Polish, 
7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.;  South  African,  13s.  9d.  to  16s.  3d.;  Australian,  13s.  9d.  to 
15s.  9d. 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

In  surveying  the  egg  import  trade  of  Scotland  for  the  past  eleven  months, 
it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  there  have  been  practically  no  shipments  from 
Canada,  The  present,  however,  is  a  most  favourable  time  to  receive  Canadian 
supplies.  One  large  firm  of  importers  in  Glasgow  advise  that  they  have  recently 
received  two  shipments  of  Canadian  eggs,  and  have  two  more  on  the  way.  They 
advise  that  the  quotations  received  from  Canadian  sources  of  supply  have  on 
the  whole  been  much  too  high  to  permit  of  business  being  done. 

The  fact  that  each  year  improvements  are  being  effected  in  the  care  and 
breeding  of  fowls  in  this  country  also  reacts  unfavourably  on  importations  from 
Canada.  It  is  now  possible  to  get  an  almost  continuous  supply  of  fresh  eggs 
practically  the  whole  year  round.  Each  year  the  gap  between  the  autumn  and 
spring  supplies  is  being  lessened.  In  fact,  the  season  for  Canadian  and  Irish 
storage  eggs  is  now  practically  over,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  will 
soon  be  arriving  from  the  Free  State.  Pullet  eggs  from  Belgium  are  reaching 
Scotland  now. 


MARKET  FOR  TIRES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — One  guilder  =  40  cents  Canadian;   one  Straits  dollar  =r  56  cents  Canadian; 
one  baht  =  46  cents  Canadian — all  at  par] 

Netherlands  East  Indies  Imports 

Batavia,  November  3,  1931. — Total  imports  into  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  of  tires  of  all  kinds,  including  inner  and  outer  tires  for  motor  cars,  motor 
cycles  and  bicycles  as  well  as  solid  tires,  were  valued  in  1930  at  $4,781,357  as 
against  $6,280,335  in  1929  and  $4,899,580  in  1928.  The  island  of  Java  accounts 
for  over  80  per  cent  of  these  totals,  and  of  the  Outer  Possessions,  North  Sumatra, 
with  Medan  as  its  chief  port,  absorbs  the  largest  part  of  the  remainder. 

Imports  of  motor  car  outer  covers  are  the  most  valuable  item  in  the  above 
figures.  In  the  domestic  statistics  appearing  hereunder  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  the  largest  share  of  these  imports,  followed  by  Italy.  The  large 
quantities  coming  from  Japan  are  manufactured  by  a  branch  factory  of  a  well- 
known  British  tire  company.  Until  very  recently  there  were  no  strictly  Japanese 
brands  on  the  market,  but  it  is  understood  that  one  or  two  have  made  their 
appearance,  although  sales  are  as  yet  of  no  consequence. 

Canada's  share  in  the  business  is  much  larger  than  the  domestic  statistics 
represent,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  imports  of  two  or  three  of  the 
United  States  brands  are  manufactured  by  Canadian  subsidiary  companies. 
Credit  for  the  origin  of  these  tires  is  erroneously  given  to  the  United  States 
since  shipments  are  for  the  most  part  routed  through  New  York.  From  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures,  it  has  been  estimated  that  Canada's  share 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  motor  car  tire  market  was  21-5  per  cent  in  1928, 
19  per  cent  in  1929,  and  14-5  per  cent  in  1930.  It  is  correspondingly  estimated 
that  the  actual  share  of  the  market  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  was  in  these 
three  years  29,  33,  and  32  per  cent  respectively. 

Netherlands  East  Indies  statistics  covering  imports  of  motor  car  outer  tires 
during  1928,  1929,  and  1930,  with  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  as  follows. 
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(The  figures  for  Canada  are  those  given  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
converted  into  Dutch  guilders  for  the  sake  of  comparison.)  These  figures  are 
not  included  in  the  totals. 

Netherlands  East  Indies  Imports  of  Motor  Car  Outer  Tires 


1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin  No.  Glds.  No.  Gkls.  No.  Glds. 

Canada   90,173  1,774,382  113,147  2,173,730  57,123  1,213,852 

United  States   162.306  4,189,195  184,274  6,027,751  133,129  3,973,521 

Italy   42,603  1,167,984  39,452  1,232,911  31,361  889,903 

Japan   36,405  800,887  56,557  1,148,120  54,921  1,154,315 

Germany   15,350  531,914  39.735  1,411,623  26,523  581,146 

Great  Britain   18.213  661,953  29,481  882,735  29,102  535,007 

France   12,584  374,340  19,156  440,368  6,239  157,113 

Other  countries   21,117  507,321  15,763  420,383  25,728  1,135,672 

Total   308,578  8,233,594  384,418  11,563,891  307,003  8,426,677 

Values  in  Can.  dollars  $3,293,487  $4,625,556  $3,370,671 


In  the  foregoing  table,  as  in  the  subsequent  ones,  a  considerable  number 
is  credited  to  "  other  countries";  this  entry  comprises  Singapore  chiefly.  This 
port  is  a  large  transhipment  centre  for  all  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  tires  is  re-exported  to  the  Netherlands  India,  especially 
North  Sumatra  in  the  Outer  Islands.  Although  there  is  a  tire  factory  in  Singa- 
pore, most  of  these  tires  originate  in  one  of  the  other  main  supplying  countries. 
The  production  of  this  factory  or  the  actual  quantity  sold  in  these  markets  is 
unknown,  but  the  tire  produced  is  of  poor  quality  compared  with  the  other  makes 
and  its  sales  are  of  no  importance. 

Imports  of  inner  tubes  into  these  countries  are  numerically  smaller  than 
imports  of  outer  tires,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  taxis  they  are  kept  long  in  use 
after  they  should  have  been  discarded.  Motor  car  tubes  of  Canadian  manufac- 
ture enjoy  a  good  share  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  market,  the  shares  of  the  totals, 
calculated  as  in  the  case  of  outer  tires,  for  1928,  1929,  and  1930  being  31-5,  23, 
and  26  per  cent  respectively.  The  estimated  actual  shares  of  the  United  States 
for  these  years  were  respectively  13,  19,  and  27  per  cent.  The  following  table 
shows  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  of  imports 
of  inner  tubes  for  motor  cars.  Again  Singapore,  included  under  "  other  coun- 
tries," is  an  increasingly  important  supplier  both  for  re-export  stocks  and  (in 
this  case)  for  locally  made  tubes. 


Netherlands  East  Indies  Imports  of  Motor  Car  Inner  Tubes 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Country  of  Origin 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

100,687 

385,392 

107,698 

354,635 

93,794 

284,877 

(Dom.  Bur.  Stat.) 

United  States  

124,822 

543.030 

136.041 

660,225 

120.841 

588,129 

Italy  

4,033 

16.611 

16,083 

67,608 

11,184 

43,529 

65.060 

273.478 

85,350 

372,706 

54,692 

205,500 

13,738 

75,647 

29,768 

174,304 

13.214 

54,310 

11,754 

70  151 

17,910 

97,836 

14,855 

74,048 

40,123 

180.768 

28,009 

137,533 

13.716 

63,787 

15,597 

65,344 

8,035 

37,130 

17,413 

73,872 

Total  

275.127 

1,225.029 

321,196 

1,547,342 

245,915 

1,103.175 

Values  in  Can.  dollars 

$  490,012 

$  618,947 

$441,270 

Imports  of  motor  cycle  outer  tires  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  appear 
in  the  table  below.  The  Japanese  branch  of  a  British  factory  enjoys  the  largest 
percentage  of  this  business.  Canadian  returns  do  not  show  this  item  separately, 
and  Canada's  share  is  therefore  unknown,  although  it  is  believed  to  be  small. 
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Netherlands  East  Indies  Imports  of  Motor  Cycle  Outer  Tires 


1928  1929  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

United  States  

968 

12,054 

1,124 

13,777 

1,101 

14,944 

1.844 

21,414 

3.i98 

33,317 

4,995 

167 

1,827 

150 

1,529 

..  ..  197 

2,724 

630 

7,985 

1,038 
466 

10,796 

3,233 

276 

3,134 

*398 

4,i77 

419 

4,542 

Total  .  .. 

....  2,939 

37.851 

4,163 

49,180 

5.271 

53.417 

Values  in  Canadian  dollars  .  . 

$15,140 

$19,672 

$21,367 

Imports  of  motor  cycle  inner  tubes  into  Netherlands  India  were  valued  at 
8,217  guilders  ($3,331)  in  1928,  11,034  guilders  ($4,414)  in  1929,  and  11,118 
guilders  ($4,447)  in  1930.  Japan  in  each  of  these  years  was  the  chief  source  of 
supply. 

Imports  of  bicycle  tires  from  the  Japanese  branch  factory  mentioned  pre- 
viously increased  considerably  in  1929  and  1930  at  the  expense  of  continental 
manufacturers.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  show  no  exports  of 
bicycle  tires  from  Canada  to  this  market.  The  following  tables  show  the  imports 
into  Netherlands  East  India: — 


Netherlands  East  Indies  Imports  of  Bicycle  Outer  Tires 


1928  1929  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

320,283 

439,487 

293,582 

385,852 

297.053 

332,560 

Holland  

321,495 

414,285 

221.699 

185.505 

264.886 

267,292 

258,492 

334,256 

453,609 

523,155 

374.207 

360.426 

131,147 

176.056 

48,909 

63.060 

82.195 

87.277 

35,590 

43.413 

14,033 

15,246 

2,464 

3,726 

United  States  

8,000 

11,720 

166.228 

100,528 

182,660 

248.808 

116.444 

114.609 

Total  

1,241,235 

1,519.745 

1,214,552 

1,421.686 

1,137,249 

1.165.890 

Values  in  Can.  dollars. 

$  607,898 

$  568.674 

$  466.356 

Netherlands  East  Indies  Imports  of  Bicycle  Inner  Tubes 


1928  1929  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

No. 

Glds. 

219,123 

129,106 

304,681 

187.241 

277,177 

161.440 

Holland  

170,032 

100,955 

122,916 

71.644 

119.870 

66.308 

292.321 

132,951 

374.H5 

151,671 

440.166 

159,088 

119.861 

64,700 

50,119 

32,109 

121,038 

54,759 

11,870 

7.718 

2,616 

1,947 

United  States  

4,000 

2.520 

Other  countries  

109,624 

65,733 

149.929 

66.202 

203,828 

71,334 

Total  

926,831 

502.783 

1,013,406 

510,814 

1.162.079 

512.929 

Values  in  Can.  dollars.  . 

$201,013 

$  204,326 

$205,172 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  position  in  the  market  for  solid  truck  tires, 
as  the  following  table  indicates.  As  in  the  former  cases,  some  of  these  supplies 
come  from  Canada,  and  Canadian  exports  to  Netherlands  India,  according  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  are  given  below  in  Dutch  guilders:  — 


Netherlands  East  Indies  Imports  of  Solid  Rubber  Tires 

1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin                  Kg.          Glds.  Kg.            Glds.  Kg.  GVK 

Canada                                                           46,050  39.017  8.075 

(Dom.  Bur.  Stat.) 

United  States                                378,546       483.806  341.807       416.900  157,883  176.875 

Japan                                             81.674         86,734  15.787         12.974  35.446  29,295 

Germany                                         43.070         64,766  35.659         47.657  42.373  43.957 

Great  Britain                                 14.700         26.283  10,354         16,923  5.111  7,772 

Other  countries                               99.319         63,031  107.881         92.487  34.821  34.175 

Total                                      617.309       724.620  511.478       586.941  275.634  202.074 

Values  in  Can.  dollars.  .  ..                   $289,848  $234,776  $116,829 
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British  Malayan  Imports 

Imports  of  tires  of  all  kinds  into  British  Malaya  totalled  $2,301,849  (Cana- 
dian) in  1930  as  against  $3,320,661  in  1929  and  $2,523,493  in  1928.  The  sharp 
drop  in  the  1930  returns  of  30  per  cent  from  those  of  1929  corresponds  to  that 
shown  in  Netherlands  East  Indian  statistics,  and  affects  all  groups  and  classes 
of  tires. 

Because  of  the  sentimental  preference  for  British  products  in  British 
Malaya,  sales  of  Canadian-made  tires  in  that  country  are  quite  large.  Local 
statistics  credit  Canada  with  a  fair  share  of  the  imports,  but  there  is  a  big  dis- 
crepancy as  compared  writh  those  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
latter  show  Canada's  exports  of  automobile  and  motor  cycle  outer  tires  to  British 
Malaya  as  follows:  1930,  36,935  valued  at  $261,686;  1929,  28,390  valued  at 
$209,655;  and  1928,  61,574  valued  at  $442,285. 

British  Malayan  Imports  of  Motor  Car  and  Truck  Outer  Tires 


1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin  No.  $  (Straits)  Xo.  $  (Straits)        No.  $  (Straits) 

United  Kingdom   37,154  686,658  57,011  1,123,338  33,447  531,400 

Canada   24,308  292,094  33.288  431,602  18,544  222,431 

Australia   2,116  28,235       

France   8,602  182.575  15.694  312,863  10.262  175,621 

Germany   12,313  283.109  19,017  394,862  10,066  178,591 

Italy   14.018  309.806  18,193  343,736  20,557  305,131 

Japan   7,762  79.802  20.404  189.998  14,327  131,718 

United  States   81,423  1.281,614  112,904  1,682.025  104,366  1,636,627 

Total   188.493  3.161,023  278,628  4,525,736  212,146  3,293,259 

Values  in  Can.  dollars  $1,770,173  $2,533,412  $1,844,225 


The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  but  no  doubt  some  of  the 
imports  credited  to  that  country  originated  in  Canada,  as  the  discrepancy 
between  domestic  and  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  would  indicate. 

Canada's  exports  of  inner  tubes  for  motor  car,  truck,  and  motor  cycle  tires, 
according  to  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures,  are  as  follows:  1930,  43,112 
pieces  valued  at  $51,268;  1929,  28,390  valued  at  $209,655;  and  1928,  61,574 
valued  at  $442,285. 

British  Malayan  Imports  of  Motor  Car  and  Truck  Inner  Tubes 

1928  1929  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

Xo. 

$  (Straits) 

Xo. 

$  (Straits) 

Xo.  $ 

;  (Straits) 

2.990 

18,193 

26.171 

94.369 

12,162 

32,863 

24.406 

75,737 

38.209 

87.203 

37.504 

79,110 

17.689 

90,395 

17,432 

87.195 

9,744 

43,589 

8,020 

33,400 

3.850 

19,703 

3.702 

14,504 

Italy  

1.538 

7.100 

6.384 

29,692 

4,845 

21,709 

37,785 

91.281 

26.928 

47.226 

27,089 

42,396 

22,069 

71,600 

27,092 

77,126 

27.634 

91,280 

3,131 

10,792 

1 .034 

5.028 

273 

943 

Total  

117,628 

398,498 

147.100 

447,542 

122,953 

336,394 

Values  in  Can.  dollars  . 

$223.1 59 

$250,624 

$118,381 

British  Malayan  imports  of  motor  cvcle  outer  tires  were  valued  at  $27,842 
Straits  ($15,592  Canadian  )  in  1928,  $37,987  Straits  ($21,273  Canadian)  in  1929, 
and  $24,351  Straits  ($16,637  Canadian)  in  1930.  The  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  1930  were:  Japan  ($8,652  Straits);  United  Kingdom  ($8,217);  and 
Canada  ($5,917  Straits). 

British  Malayan  imports  of  motor  cycle  inner  tubes  were  valued  at  7,226 
Straits  dollars  ($4,047  Canadian)  in  1930.  Japan  was  the  chief  source  of  supply 
($3,288  Straits),  followed  by  Canada  ($1,635  Straits). 

According  to  statistics,  Canada  does  not  export  any  bicycle  tires  or  tubes 
to  British  Malaya. 
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British  Malayan  Imports  of  Bicycle  Tires 


1928  1929  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

No. 

$  (Straits) 

No. 

$  (Straits) 

No.  $ 

(Straits) 

9,080 

14,214 

12.869 

22,394 

20,833 

27,034 

France  

62.635 

114.930 

106,056 

162,897 

69,890 

86.292 

Germany  

3,793 

4,059 

25.250 

25,314 

5,570 

5,216 

Italy   

33,000 

60,455 

20,000 

18,750 

1,765 

2,647 

Netherlands  

27,971 

27,540 

69,748 

65,233 

32,149 

25,726 

Japan   

250,443 

208,620 

265.558 

205,470 

186,125 

114,094 

Total  

391.397 

434,964 

501,901 

502,517 

316,387 

261,054 

Values  in  Can.  dollars.  . 

$243,598 

$281,410 

$146,190 

British  Malayan  Imports  of  Bicycle  Inner  Tubes 

1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin                 No.     $  (Straits)  No.      $  (Straits)  No.    $  (Straits) 

France                                            48,940         47,140  66,604         51,887  28,510  14,816 

Germany                                          5.006          2,483  12,058          6,109  5.260  1.976 

Netherlands                                      8,025          3,476  27,895         12,660  10,516  4.207 

Japan                                           282.074         86,131  284,843         75,529  161,443  41,406 

Total                                      348,196       141,921  394,990       148,146  205,799  62,431 

Values  in  Can.  dollars..  ..                    $79,476  $82,962  $34,961 

Canada  exported  solid  rubber  tires  to  British  Malaya  to  the  following 

amounts  and  values:  •  1930,  82  at  $1,950;  1929,  320  at  $7,706;  and  1928,  1,515 
at  $29,997. 

British  Malayan  Imports  of  Solid  Rubber  Tires 

1928  1929  1930 

Country  of  Origin                 No.     $  (Straits)  No.      $  (Straits)  No.    $  (Straits) 

United  Kingdom                              2,735       146,947  2.299       124,286  1,759  75,363 

Canada                                             587         17,677  112          3,569  23  1.309 

Germany                                             650         66,716  691         48,503  142  15.070 

United  States                                    692        32,952  668        26,289  395  15,716 

Total                                        4,714       267.040  3,788       203.676  2,328  107,851 

Values  in  Can.  dollars..  ..                   $149,542  $114,059  $60,397 


Siamese  Imports 

The  Siamese  year  begins  April  1.  Imports  of  tires  and  tubes  of  all  kinds 
for  1929-30  were  valued  at  $702,180  (Canadian)  as  against  $615,966  and  $467,- 
740  in  1928-29  and  1927-28  respectively.  The  first-named  as  compared  with 
the  last-named  period  shows  an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  imports  would  correspondingly  increase  during  the  remainder  of  1930,  nor 
in  1931.  The  statistics  covering  imports  under  various  groups  show  the  import- 
ance of  Singapore  as  a  transhipment  port  for  Siam.  Because  of  the  large  quan- 
tities brought  in  from  surrounding  ports  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of 
Siam's  imports  from  statistics. 

Imports  into  Siam  of  motor  car  tires  in  1929-30  were  valued  at  994,871 
baht  ($457,641)  as  against  881,472  baht  ($405,474)  in  1928-29.  Over  half  of 
the  imports  in  1929-30  were  credited  to  Singapore,  followed  by  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  In  cycle  tires  the  imports 
are  small,  totalling  35,735  baht  ($16,438)  in  1929-30,  and  41,241  baht  ($18,971) 
in  1928-29,  half  the  imports  in  1929-30  being  credited  to  Singapore,  and  the  bal- 
ance chiefly  to  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Holland.  For  11  all  other  tires  " 
the  value  in  1929-30  was  268,534  baht  ($123,226),  and  in  1928-29  221.245  baht 
($101,773) ;  Penang  is  credited  with  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  followed  by  Singa- 
pore, and  at  a  greater  distance  bv  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  of  inner  tubes 
were  valued  at  227,338  baht  ($104,575)  in  1929-30,  and  195,098  baht  ($89,745)  in 
1928-29,  Singapore  being  entered  as  responsible  for  rather  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  shipments,  followed  by  France  and  Penang. 

Canadian  official  statistics  give  no  better  idea  of  Siam's  purchases  from 
Canada  than  do  the  local  publications,  since  very  little  of  Canada's  exports  to 
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Siam  are  consigned  direct.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  records  are  as  fol- 
lows: Motor  car.  truck,  and  motor  cycle  tires,  1930.  186  pieces  valued  at  Si. 555; 
1929.  265  pieces  at  $4,362;  1928.  60  pieces  at  $584.  Inner  tubes  for  same.  1930, 
226  valued  at  $267;  1929,  240  at  S4S5;  and  1928.  70  at  S138. 

Extent    of   Market.    Sales   Methods.  Etc. 

EXTENT  OF  MARKET 

Xo  exact  figures  are  available  for  the  number  of  tire-using  motor  vehicles 
in  Netherlands  India.  Estimates  in  round  numbers  of  the  vehicles  in  service  at 
the  present  time  are  given  as  follows:  passenger  cars,  65.000;  trucks.  14.000; 
motor  cycles,  15,500;  and  buses,  7.000.  Although  no  official  figures  are  avail- 
able, it  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  six  and  seven  million  bicycles  in 
the  colony. 

The  estimated  numbers  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  in  British  Malaya  are: 
passenger  cars,  30.000;  trucks,  7.500;  and  buses,  2,500.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  these  classes  of  vehicles  in  Siam  are  respectively  4,200,  2.000.  and  800. 
Xo  figures  are  available  to  show  the  numbers  of  motor  cycles  and  bicycles  in 
Malaya  and  Siam. 

ROADS 

A  full  report  on  roads  and  road  conditions  in  the  Middle  East  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intellige?ice  Journal  Xo.  1402  (December  13,  1930).  X"etherlands 
East  India  has  a  total  of  about  35.000  miles  of  roads  maintained  by  the  federal 
or  municipal  governments.  Of  this  total,  some  25.000  miles  are  suitable  for  all- 
year  motor  traffic.  In  addition,  there  are  a  large  number  of  roads  maintained 
by  estates,  oil  and  other  private  companies,  that  would  bring  the  total  mileage 
suitable  for  motor  traffic  to  more  than  30,000  miles. 

British  Malaya  has  some  2.800  miles  of  excellent  motor  roads.  In  Siam 
the  total  mileage  of  all  roads  is  only  about  1.500.  of  which  only  a  part  is  suit- 
able for  motor  traffic. 

BICYCLE  TIRES 

The  bicycle  tire  business  in  these  countries  is  one  in  which  price  is  the 
dominating  factor  in  making  sales.  In  motor  vehicle  tires  the  majority  of  manu- 
facturers make  only  one  quality,  the  best.  Manufacturers  in  every  country  are 
therefore  competing  more  or  less  on  a  basis  of  equality.  In  bicycle  tires,  how- 
ever, almost  every  quality  is  made  with  corresponding  grades  of  price.  Since 
Canadian  and  American  manufacturers  for  the  most  part  maintain  a  high 
quality  in  bicycle  as  in  motor  vehicle  tires,  they  are  not  able  to  compete  success- 
fully in  these  markets.  The  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  sold  here  are  all  of  medium 
and  low  qualities,  and  at  present  a  French  tire  and  the  Japanese  branch  of  a 
British  factory  control  the  bulk  of  the  market.  Until  1929  this  latter  firm  was 
able  to  sell  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  competitors  because  of  the  fact  that 
its  brand  was  so  well  established.  During  1929,  however,  prices  were  reduced 
on  its  own  branded  tire  to  meet  competition,  and  dealers  were  offered  tires  of 
any  special  brand  desired,  with  the  result  that  this  firm  is  even  more  strongly 
established  than  formerly. 

COMPETITION  IX  MOTOR  VEHICLE  TIRES 

The  Middle  East  markets  are  exceptionally  difficult  ones  for  the  tire  manu- 
facturer. All  the  large  American  companies  are  represented,  most  of  them 
having  their  own  offices  and  warehouses  in  Singapore  and  Batavia.  or  at  least 
a  resident  representative.  In  addition,  there  are  well-known  British.  French, 
German,  and  Italian  tires  on  this  market.    Competition  between  these  various 
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makes,  especially  in  automobile  tires,  is  keen,  although  many  of  the  evils  that 
had  grown  up  have  been  removed  by  common  agreement.  All  forms  of  price- 
cutting  and  secret  discounts  were  at  one  time  practised. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALES  METHODS 

The  more  important  United  States  manufacturers  have  their  own  offices 
and  warehouses  in  the  main  cities  of  the  Middle  East  territory.  Distribution 
throughout  the  countries  is  effected  by  means  of  local  agents  and  dealers.  One 
United  States  tire  company  has  a  resident  representative  who  works  in  con- 
junction with  a  local  Chinese  firm  who  have  the  sole  agency  for  the  tire.  One 
American,  and  the  French,  the  German,  and  Italian  tire  manufacturers  are  repre- 
sented by  large  European  importers  who  have  branches  and  connections  in  the 
main  centres. 

The  main  outlets  for  automobile  tires  are  the  taxi  and  bus  operators,  who 
together  comprise  over  50  per  cent  of  the  market.  These  native  and  Chinese 
consumers  buy  a  certain  brand  whose  distinctive  design  is  known  to  them,  the 
price  factors  being  equal,  as  they  usually  are.  Those  tires  that  have  become 
well  established  and  widely  distributed  when  competition  w^as  more  open  are 
still  enjoying  a  steady  demand,  and  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  a  new  brand  at 
the  same  price,  so  strong  are  the  buying  habits  of  this  class  of  trade.  By  far  the 
greater  percentage  of  bicycle  and  motor  cycle  owners  are  natives  and  Chinese, 
to  whom  these  same  remarks  apply  as  in  the  case  of  motor  car  tires. 

PRICES 

Prices  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  very  low,  approximately  10  per 
cent  lower  as  compared  with  this  time  last  year.  They  are  continually  fluctuating, 
however,  as  one  tire  manufacturer  offers  some  new  discounts  which  are  almost 
invariably  met  by  his  competitors.  In  British  Malaya,  during  the  latter  part 
of  last  year  and  until  quite  recently,  price  competition  was  very  keen.  Dis- 
counts were  offered  and  met  by  competitors  until  tires  were  being  sold  at  little 
more  than  landed  cost.  The  various  distributors  had  to  come  together,  and  by 
arrangement  the  price  of  tires  went  up  approximately  40  per  cent  on  September 
25  last.  The  net  price  to  consumers  in  British  Malaya  is  now  slightly  higher 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS 

Even  in  temperate  climates,  rubber  articles  not  in  use  deteriorate  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  these  tropical  countries  of  the  Middle  East  deterioration  is 
greatly  accelerated,  and  most  motor  car  owners  see  to  it  that  spare  tires  are 
not  carried  unused  any  longer  than  (say)  two  weeks.  Neglect  of  this  important 
precaution,  together  with  the  effect  of  climatic  conditions  even  in  its  observance, 
greatly  reduces  the  life  of  tires  in  these  countries  and  correspondingly  increases 
the  demand.  Another  condition  which  increases  sales  is  the  disregard  on  the 
part  of  native  and  Chinese  drivers  for  tire  pressures  and  load  factors.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  buses  and  trucks,  to  say  nothing  of  taxis,  running  with 
overloads  on  undersized  tires,  and  the  matter  of  inflations  is  purely  guess  work. 

DUTIES  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  duty  on  the  import  of  tires  and  tubes  of  any  kind  into  Netherlands 
India  is  12  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  statistical  duty  of  \  per  cent  and  a  sur- 
tax of  10  per  cent  on  the  total  assessment  from  the  first  two  rates.  British 
Malaya's  ports  are  practically  free,  and  no  duties  are  levied  on  these  products. 
Siam's  import  duty  on  tires  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  No  special  discounts  are 
required  by  any  of  these  countries,  although  it  is  advisable  to  forward  the  com- 
mercial invoice  in  triplicate. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  FRANCE 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  December  4,  1931. — France's  external  trade  shows,  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  a  large  adverse  balance,  in  both  volume  and  value,  details 
of  which  are  officially  given  as  follows: — 

Imports  Metric  Tons  Francs 

Foodstuffs   6,836,878  10,848,334,000 

Raw  materials   36.577,251  15,526,670,000 

Manufactured  goods   1,533,204  6,998,533,000 

Total   44,947,333  33,373,537,000 


Exports 

  1,189,979 

3,185,454,000 

  18,732,205 

5,508,074,000 

  3.014,592 

14,711,594,000 

Total  

  22,936,776 

23,405,122,000 

Adverse  balance   22,010,557  9,968,415,000 


To  redress  this  adverse  balance  of  10,000,000,000  francs  in  nine  months,  and 
which  seems  likely  to  greatly  exceed  12,000,000,000  francs  for  the  full  year, 
threatening  the  equilibrium  of  her  national  finances,  the  French  Government  has 
adopted  drastic  restrictive  measures  concerning  a  number  of  products,  including 
timber,  live  animals,  meat,  fish,  and  wheat,  •  imports  of  which  are  in  each  case 
limited  to  a  specified  quota.  It  is  surmised,  however,  that  these  measures  are 
of  a  temporary  nature. 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  a  number  of  foreign  currencies, 
a  compensating  surtax  on  invoices  has  been  established,  which  varies  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  currency  depreciation,  as  follows: — 

On  imports  from  Australia,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Sweden,  15  per  cent. 
From  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  10  per  cent. 
From  Norway,  8  per  cent. 

From  British  India  and  assimilated  native  states,  7  per  cent. 

[On  December  10,  a  surtax  of  11  per  cent  was  imposed  on  Canadian  products.] 


Canada's  trade  with  France 

The  following  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  show  France's 

total  external  trade  and  Canada's  share  in  it: — 

Imports  Exports 
Francs  Francs  , 

Total   32.730,412,000  23,165,595,000 

Canada's  share   643,125,000  239,527,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  period  under  review  the  trade  balance  is  favour- 
able to  Canada  to  the  extent  of  over  400,000,000  francs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  in  France  has  been  growing  steadily,  and  has  now  reached 
a  high  level,  it  being  estimated  that  there  are  over  half  a  million  out  of  work 
in  the  whole  country.  The  outlook  is  made  darker  by  the  new  customs  barriers 
erected  by  many  countries  hitherto  large  buyers  of  French  products.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  although  the  number  of  totally  unemployed  is  over  half  a  million, 
the  number  who  are  obtaining  unemployment  relief  hardly  exceeds  81,000  for  the 
whole  of  France.  French  workers,  as  a  rule,  manage  to  live  through  periods  of 
unemployment  out  of  their  own  savings,  or  by  doing  odd  jobs. 
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To  provide  employment  in  lieu  of  relief,  the  Government  has  submitted  to 
Parliament  a  vast  program  of  public  works  designed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
national  equipment;  new  and  better  roads,  larger  and  better  equipped  docks, 
reorganized  railway  systems  providing  a  better  and  more  economical  service,  a 
canal  in  the  north  of  France,  and  electrical  developments.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  proposed  works  will  absorb  about  100,000  unskilled  workers,  and  indirectly 
give  work  to  as  many  more. 


France's  national  deficit 


This  country's  present  economic  difficulties  are  expressed  by  an  adverse 
trade  balance  of  over  12,000,000,000  francs  for  the  year  1931,  a  budget  deficit 
of  slightly  over  2,500,000,000  francs,  the  loss  of  2,500,000,000  francs  of  repara- 
tions under  the  Hoover  Moratorium,  and  a  loss  of  approximately  5,000,000,000 
francs  through  the  depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling.  Altogether,  a  shortage  of 
22,000,000,000  francs  in  the  national  income,  or  say,  at  to-day's  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  Canadian  dollar,  over  $1,000,000,000. 


France's  wheat  crop 


The  1931  wheat  crop  is  officially  given  at  73,382,550  quintals,  against 
62,900,980  quintals  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  nation's  requirements 
approximate  80,000,000  quintals,  say  300,000,000  bushels.  This  leaves  a  shortage 
of  about  7,000,000  quintals,  roughly  26,000,000  bushels,  to  be  obtained  from 
abroad. 

The  total  imports  in  1931  amounted  to  18,751,790  quintals,  against  6,296,821 
quintals  in  1930.  Below  are  the  official  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931 
and  1930:— 

1931  1930 
Imported  from  Quintals  Quintals 

Russia   42.914  186.157 

United  States   2,471,310  794,141 

Argentina   5,163,019  416,182 

Canada   6,593,183  1,569,411 

Rumania   638,952  217,599 

Other  countries   980,827  44,718 

Algeria..   830,209  1,745,106 

Tunisia   1,281,582  917.634 

Morocco   749,794  405,873 

Total  imports   18,751,790  6,296,821 

According  to  official  reports,  the  value  of  wheat  imported  from  Canada  into 
France  in  1930  was  172,388,000  francs,  and  in  1931,  531,884,000  francs,  approxi- 
mately $6,760,000  and  $20,860,000  respectively. 


international  colonial  exhibition 


This  exhibition  came  to  an  end  on  November  15  last.  It  has  been  an 
immense  success.  More  than  32,000,000  visitors — including  political,  financial, 
industrial,  and  educational  leaders  of  all  nations — have  passed  through  its  gates. 

The  French  nation  has  suddenly  awakened  to  the  amazing  riches  of  her 
colonial  empire,  and  greater  efforts  will  be  made  from  now  onwards  to  exploit 
those  riches.  Large  sums  are  ear-marked  for  colonial  development  in  the  Govern- 
ment program  of  public  works  now  under  discussion  in  Parliament. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  RED  CLOVER  SEED  IN  BELGIUM 

Harold  Jones,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  November  24,  1931. — There  is  a  certain  demand  in  Belgium  for 
red  clover  seed,  sales  of  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 60,000  kilos  or  132,000  pounds  annually.  France  and  Poland,  in  the 
order  named,  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Present  prices  quoted  for  the 
French  variety  are  777  francs  per  100  kilos  or  11  Canadian  cents  per  pound, 
and  for  the  Polish  variety  940  francs  per  100  kilos  or  13  Canadian  cents  per 
pound.  At  first  sight  it  will  appear  that  Canadian  red  clover  seed  cannot  pos- 
sibly compete  at  these  prices,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that — taking  into  con- 
sideration the  first-class  quality  of  Canadian  seed  (samples  of  which  have  been 
very  favourably  commented  upon  by  Belgian  grain  dealers)  and  the  fact  that 
shipments  would  be  accompanied  by  a  Government  certificate  as  regards  quality 
sales  could  be  effected. 

Red  clover  seed,  as  do  all  forage  seeds,  enter  Belgium  free  of  duty.  As 
from  January  1,  1932,  a  certificate  certifying  to  the  purity  of  the  seed  and  its 
germination  will  be  required  by  the  Belgian  authorities  on  all  imported  seed. 
It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  certificate  issued  by  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  fully  comply  with  this  regulation. 

A  list  of  Belgian  seed  importers  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  when  communicating  with  these  firms  interested  Cana- 
dian exporters  should  submit  samples  and,  if  possible,  c.i.f.  Antwerp  prices,  or  at 
any  rate  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard,  with  an  indication  of  the  ocean  freight 
rate  from  Saint  John  to  Antwerp,  as  Belgian  importers  have  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing this  information.  A  copy  of  their  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  REFRIGERATORS 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  3,  1931. — The  Italian  market  for  refrigerators  is  still 
largely  confined  to  the  ice-using  types;  for  though  the  electric  refrigerator  is 
known,  due  to  extensive  advertising  on  the  part  of  several  firms,  as  a  rule  the 
initial  outlay  and  subsequent  running  expenses  bar  all  but  the  wealthier  classes 
from  its  use.  The  average  Italian  household  gets  along  with  a  much  smaller 
refrigerator  than  a  Canadian  family  of  the  same  size  would.  The  most  popular 
type  differs  from  the  conventional  Canadian  design  in  that  it  is  low  and  long 
instead  of  high  and  narrow,  and  the  top  in  most  cases  is  finished  flush  so  that 
it  may  do  duty  as  a  table.  In  practically  every  case  wood  is  the  material  used, 
finished  in  either  white  enamel  on  the  more  expensive  models  or,  what  is  more 
usual,  simply  varnished. 

The  cheapest  refrigerator  on  the  market,  and  the  one  which  enjoys  by  far 
the  largest  sale,  is  very  small,  the  over-all  measurements  being:  height,  28 
inches;  depth  and  width,  20  inches.  The  ice  and  food  compartments  are  natur- 
ally very  small;  the  lining  and  shelves  are  of  zinc,  and  insulation  consists  of 
about  an  inch  of  a  patent  material  resembling  felt.  Prices  for  this  model  range 
from  $8.50  in  the  ordinary  finish  up  to  $13.50  for  the  largest  size  in  white  enamel. 

Another  type  commonly  sold  has  either  two  or  three  compartments  side  by 
side.  In  the  type  with  three  compartments  the  end  one  is  usually  built  to 
accommodate  bottles  and  other  long,  narrow  objects,  the  centre  one  being  for 
ice,  and  the  third  for  food.  Others  have  simply  ice  and  food  compartments  side 
by  side.   These  types  are  often  used  in  small  bars  and  restaurants,  as  well  as 
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for  domestic  use.  In  some  cases  these  models  are  finished  in  white  enamel,  and 
a  few  have  the  inside  of  the  food  compartment  lined  with  glass.  Access  to  the 
ice  and  bottle  compartments  is  from  the  top,  the  food  compartment  being  fitted 
with  a  door  in  front.  The  usual  dimensions  of  this  type  are:  height,  28  inches; 
depth,  24  inches;  and  length,  40  inches  (over  all).  Finished  in  white  enamel 
with  zinc  lining  and  shelves,  this  model  retails  at  $16.60.  It  is  also  sold  in 
smaller  sizes,  in  natural  wood  varnished,  at  $13.50  and  up. 

There  are  not  many  imported  ice  boxes  on  the  market.  One  type  which  is 
made  in  Germany  seems  to  enjoy  a  fair  sale  in  the  better-class  trade:  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  Italian  types,  and  is  better  finished  as  regards 
appearance!  hardware,  and  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  its  construction. 
Made  of  wood,  it  is  heavily  enamelled  and  glass-lined.  There  are  two  food 
compartments;  shelves  are  of  white  wood,  and  considerable  ingenuity  is  shown 
in  providing  special  receptacles  for  such  products  as  eggs.  The  ice  compartment 
is  above  and  provides  for  a  long,  flat  slab  of  ice.  In  shape  it  follows  the  usual 
Italian  design,  being  long  and  low,  though  considerably  larger  in  all  respects. 
Dimensions  are:  height,  32  inches;  depth,  24  inches;  length,  45  inches.  Prices 
for  this  refrigerator  vary  somewhat,  apparently  depending  on  the  store  in  which 
they  are  sold.  At  the  "  Rinascente,"  Milan's  leading  departmental  store,  the 
retail  price  is  $67,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  representative  price. 

(Illustrations  of  the  models  usually  sold  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  loaned  to  interested  Canadian  firms 
(quote  file  No.  21494).) 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

Electric  refrigerators  for  domestic  use  have  by  no  means  acquired  the  popu- 
larity in  Italy  that  they  enjoy  in  Canada.  For  one  thing,  the  price  is  prohibi- 
tive to  all  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  population.  The  extremely 
large  variety  of  currents  in  use  is  another  handicap  to  sales,  necessitating  the 
distributor  carrying  a  large  stock  of  motors  suitable  for  the  various  types  of 
currents.  In  Florence,  for  example,  the  current  supplied  in  the  town  is  alterna- 
ting; that  in  the  immediately  outlying  suburbs  is  direct.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  install  special  wiring  from  the  main,  and  a  higher  charge  is  made  for  current 
when  this  is  done.  There  is  some  prospect  of  a  greater  uniformity  as  regards 
currents  being  obtained,  as  well  as  more  equable  charges  for  current  when  used 
for  electrical  appliances. 

The  better-known  American  makes  are  all  well  represented,  and  a  fairly 
extensive  advertising  program  is  being  carried  on.  There  are  at  least  two  German 
machines  on  the  market,  as  well  as  the  nationally  produced  "  Algidus."  The 
latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  sell  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than 
the  imported  makes,  the  price  for  the  standard  model  being  around  $200. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  sell  electric  refrigerators  in  Italy  on  their 
merits,  rather  than  as  a  price  proposition.  The  Italian  is  not  much  impressed 
with  the  saving  in  labour  afforded,  and  refrigerators  of  any  type  are  not  regarded 
as  a  necessity  as  is  so  largely  the  case  in  Canada. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa  advises  the  following  changes 
in  the  consular  list  : — 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  Mersereau  as  Vice-Consul  of  Denmark  at  Saint  John, 
K.B.;  and  Mr.  William  C.  Afield  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Wind- 
sor, Ont. 
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BOLIVIAN  MARKET  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  boliviano  equals  36  cents  Canadian;  1  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds] 

Lima,  Peru,  November  15,  1931. — Bolivia  offers  a  small  and  relatively 
unimportant  market  for  packing  house  products.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000,  but  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  is  com- 
posed of  native  Indians  who  are  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  consumers  of 
imported  goods.  The  mestizo  or  mixed-blood  section  constitutes  a  further  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  its  standard  of  living  is  very  low  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  white  population. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Most  of  the  imported  foodstuffs  of  this  class  are  consumed  in  the  main 
centres  of  population  by  the  European  communities.  Rail  service  is  fairly  good, 
as  the  country  is  served  by  three  ports — Mollendo,  Peru,  and  Arica  and  Antofo- 
gasta,  Chile. 

La  Paz,  the  seat  of  Government,  is  the  main  commercial  centre  of  Bolivia. 
Next  in  importance  is  Oruro,  the  centre  of  the  tin-mining  industry,  which  com- 
petes strongly  with  La  Paz  for  the  trade  of  the  mining  camps.  Cochabamba  is 
the  distributing  centre  for  Eastern  Bolivia  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district.  Potosi  is  also  a  mining  centre  of  importance  catered  to 
by  La  Paz,  Oruro,  and  Antofogasta.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  principal  centre  in  the 
Amazon  Basin,  but  it  is  difficult  of  access  as  goods  must  be  transported  on  mules 
from  the  Amazon  steamers. 

As  in  Peru,  the  best  form  of  representation  is  that  afforded  by  the  whole- 
sale importer,  since  the  country  offers  only  a  small  market  easily  catered  to  by 
such  a  firm. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

Bolivia  has  no  packing  houses,  but  the  country  is  almost  self-sustaining  as 
regards  fresh  meat  products.  There  are  several  rich  agricultural  districts  which 
supply  the  main  centres  of  population,  the  fresh  meat  being  brought  in  on  the 
hoof.  The  curing  of  meats  is  also  fairly  well  advanced.  The  imports  are  con- 
fined to  easily  transported  articles,  sufficient  quantities  of  which  are  not  pro- 
duced locally,  such  as  lard  or  specialties  for  which  a  market  has  been  created. 

IMPORTS 

Total  imports  in  1929  of  all  classes  of  packing  house  products  amounted  to 
320,606  kg.  valued  at  Bs.277,984,  as  compared  with  257,625  kg.  valued  at 
Bs.241,701  in  1928.  Pure  hog  lard— 251,209  kg.  (Bs.164,698)— is  by  far  the 
most  important  item.  Chief  among  the  others  are  dried,  salted  or  brined  meats 
and  jerked  beef,  19,716  kg.  (Bs. 14,451) ;  sausages  and  hams,  18,675  kg.  (Bs.38,- 
459);  and  conserved  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  in  tins  or  jars,  14,188  kg. 
(Bs.23,248). 

The  minor  packing  house  products  such  as  bones,  hair,  hides,  horn  waste, 
etc.,  are  abundantly  produced  in  the  country  and  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
small  amount  of  manufacturing  which  is  carried  on.  This  total  trade  was  in 
1929  worth  roughly  $100,000,  of  which  the  United  States  obtained  36  per  cent 
and  Argentina,  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  and  China  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

PURE  HOG  LARD 

In  1929  pure  hog  lard  constituted  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
of  packing  house  products.    The  principal  countries  of  origin  were:  United 
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States,  131,177  kg.  (Bs.86,294) ;  China,  45,791  kg.  (Bs.22,370) ;  Brazil,  32,882 
kg.  (Bs.30,713);  Argentina,  14,222  kg.  (Bs.10,451)  and  Japan,  11,749  kg.  (Bs.7,- 
789).   The  duty  on  this  commodity  is  Bs.0-25  per  gross  kilo. 

The  predominance  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  is  not  so  marked  as  in 
the  case  of  Peru.  The  usual  packing  is  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  of  37  pounds 
net  or  in  barrels  or  tierces  of  an  average  weight  of  350  pounds.  The  quality  in 
demand  is  the  smooth  hard  white  lard;  grain  lard  is  not  in  favour,  and  only 
small  quantities  of  it  are  imported.  The  business  is  conducted  on  a  cable  basis, 
agents  being  usually  advised  weekly  and  prices  being  firm  until  the  next  cable 
is  received. 

Due  to  the  severe  trade  depression  in  Bolivia,  the  imports  of  pure  lard  have 
fallen  off  greatly.  Lard  substitutes  have  recently  made  much  more  headway 
on  account  of  their  cheapness  as  compared  with  the  price  of  the  genuine  article. 

SAUSAGES  AND  HAMS 

This  item  is  next  in  importance  to  lard,  and  is  made  up  of  sausages  of 
many  different  kinds  and  fairlv  equal  quantities  of  hams.  Importations  in  1929 
amounted  to  18,675  kg.  (Bs.38459)  as  against  14,187  kg.  (Bs.30,714)  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Chief  among  the  supplying  countries  were:  Argentina,  7,991  kg. 
(Bs.13,799) ;  Great  Britain,  5,944  kg.  (Bs.13,285) ;  United  States,  1,756  kg. 
(Bs.2,973) ;  and  Germany,  1,355  kg.  (Bs.3,216),  with  smaller  quantities  from 
other  sources.   This  item  is  dutiable  at  Bs.0-50  per  legal  kilo. 

Hams  are  supplied  in  hermetically  sealed  pear-shaped  tins,  having  been 
first  dipped  in  gelatine  or  a  similar  preserving  substance.  Argentina  as  a  sup- 
plier has  made  more  progress  in  recent  years  than  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

All  the  different  varieties  of  sausages  imported  are  included  in  this  item. 
The  continental  countries  are  mainly  responsible  for  supplies,  although  Argen- 
tina and  Great  Britain  also  obtain  a  fair  portion  of  it. 

CONSERVED  MEATS,  MEAT  EXTRACTS,  PASTES,  AND  SOUPS 

In  1929  importations  under  this  heading  totalled  22,537  kg.  with  a  value 
of  Bs.44;538  as  compared  with  14,948  kg.  valued  at  Bs.38,554  in  1928.  Argen- 
tina was  the  principal  countrv  of  origin — 7,619  kg.  (Bs. 12,080)  followed  by  the 
United  States,  5,228  kg.  (Bs.6,782) ;  Great  Britain,  3,368  kg.  (Bs.7,155) ;  and 
France,  3,150  kg.  (Bs.11,185).  Smaller  quantities  were  furnished  by  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  several  other  countries. 

Preserved  meat  foodstuffs  in  tins  constitute  over  50  per  cent  of  the  1929 
figures — 14,188  kg.  valued  at  Bs.23,248.  The  principal  suppliers  were  Argentina 
(Bs.8,225),  United  States  (Bs.5,123),  Great  Britain  (Bs.5,058),  and  Italy 
(Bs. 2,958).  Other  items  under  this  heading  included  tinned  meat  pastes,  5,778 
kg.  (Bs.17,156) ;  prepared  soups,  2,108  kg.  (Bs.3,573) ;  and  meat  extracts,  463 
kg.  (Bs. 1,561).  The  respective  duties  on  these  four  items  are  Bs.0-30,  Bs.0-60, 
Bs.0-15,  and  Bs.1-50  per  legal  kilo. 

BACON 

Imports  of  bacon  into  Bolivia  are  very  small,  averaging  about  $4,500  for 
each  of  the  two  years  1928  and  1929.  In  the  latter  year  Argentina  and  Great 
Britain  were  the  principal  supplying  countries  with  2,419  kg.  (Bs.  6,283)  and 
2;641  kg.  (Bs.4,932)  respectively.   The  duty  on  bacon  is  Bs.0-40  per  legal  kilo. 

The  demand  is  for  a  light-cured'bacon.  Due  to  its  proximity  to  this  market 
and  fairly  good  rail  connections,  Argentina  has  some  advantage.  That  country 
in  a  year  of  slightly  diminished  imports  increased  its  share  of  the  total,  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain. 
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DRIED  SALTED  OR  BRINED  MEATS 

In  1929  the  total  imports  of  this  item  amounted  to  19,716  kilos  valued  at 
Be.  14.151,  divided  as  follows:  Peru,  Bs.8,232;  Brazil,  Bs.3,994;  United  States, 
Bs. 1.802;  and  Argentina,  Bs.423.  The  principal  constituent  is  jerked  or  dried 
beef,  followed  by  "  Chalona  "  or  dried  horse  flesh,  and  brined  or  salt  pork.  The 
duty  is  Bs.0-12  per  gross  kilo. 

The  imports  of  fresh  and  chilled  meats  are  negligible.  Imports  of  beef 
and  other  fats  in  1928  amounted  to  11,459  kilos  valued  at  Bs.8,977,  but  this  item 
is  not  given  separately  in  the  1929  figures.  The  principal  suppliers  were:  Brazil 
(Bs.3,181),  United  States  (Bs.2.827),  Chile  (Bs.1,627),  and  Argentina  (Bs.1,131). 

Imports  of  artificial  milk  fat  or  butter,  such  as  oleomargarine,  amounted 
in  1929  to  885  kilos  valued  at  Bs.1,621,  and  in  1928  to  3,269  kilos  valued  at 
Bs.5,718.   In  1929  the  whole  of  the  trade  went  to  the  United  States. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 


ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to:  — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 
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(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 
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FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  for  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that 
officer  with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(d\  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

(/)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the 
Trade  Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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CANADA  GIVES  NOTICE  TO  TERMINATE  FRENCH  TREATY 

Acting  on  instructions  from  the  Canadian  Government,  Hon.  Philippe  Roy, 
Canadian  Minister  to  France,  on  December  16,  gave  notice  to  the  French 
Government  of  the  termination  of  the  Convention  of  Commerce  between  Canada 
and  France  which  was  signed  in  1922. 

In  accordance  with  Article  27  of  the  convention  it  will  therefore  cease  to 
have  effect  after  June  16  next.  The  Canadian  Government  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  enter  immediately  upon  negotiations  for  a  new  convention  bene- 
ficial to  the  commerce  of  both  countries. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
NEW  DUTIES  UNDER  BRITISH  ABNORMAL  IMPORTATIONS  ACT 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1455 
(page  991),  respecting  the  second  Order  in  Council  passed  under  the  British 
Abnormal  Importations  (Customs  Duties)  Act,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  as  follows: — 

Third  abnormal  importation  order  imposes  as  from  19th  December  import 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  imports  following,  Empire  products 
being  exempt:  Cameras  and  parts,  photographic  paper,  plates  and  films,  lawn 
mowers,  cordage  and  twine  under  J  of  an  inch  diameter,  vegetable  fibre,  outer 
garments  and  hosiery  excluding  underwear  but  including  shaped  materials  for 
manufacture  of  outer  garments  and  hosiery,  illuminating  glassware,  electric  fila- 
ment lamps,  interior  electric  fittings,  cotton  manufactures,  radio  valves,  rubber- 
proof  tissues,  cartridges  and  cases,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar, 
aluminium  sulphate,  ammonia  alum,  soda  alum,  and  potash  alum,  ammonium 
chloride,  lithophone. 

United   Slates   Flexible   Tariff  Changes 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  December  2  approved  reports  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  on  boots 
and  shoes  (ex  par.  No.  1530e)  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  sewed 
or  stitched  by  the  process  or  method  known  as  "  McKay,"  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  rate  on  green  peas  (par.  No.  769)  from  3  cents  to  3X% 
cents  per  pound. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  also  approved  reports  decreasing  the  rate 
on  crude  feldspar  (par.  No.  207)  from  $1  to  50  cents  per  ton;  the  rate  on  turned 
boots  and  shoes  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather  (ex  par.  No.  1530e) 
from  20  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  rate  on  green  peppers  (par  No.  774) 
from  3  cents  to  %\  cents  per  pound;  and  the  rate  on  eggplant  (par.  No.  774) 
from  3  cents  to  \\  cents  per  pound.  The  rate  of  duty  on  cylinder,  crown  and 
sheet  glass  (par.  No.  219)  was  reduced  25  per  cent  in  each  of  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  which  rates  range  from  1J  cents  per  pound  to  3|  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  weight  and  size. 

The  new  rates  proclaimed  by  the  President  will  be  effective  January  1, 
1932. 
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Supplementary  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

[  Par  value  of  1  Chechoslovakian  crown  =  $0 •  0296 ;   100  kilograms  (kg.)  =  220  poundsl 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  December  5,  1931,  that,  with  effect  from  December  9,  1931,  the  sup- 
plementary duties  on  Chechoslovakian  grain  and  flour,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows: — 

Supplementary  Customa 
Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovak! an  Crowns 
per  100  Kg.  (220  Lbs.) 


Wheat  and  spelt   25  30 

Rye   15  38 

Barlev   36  34 

Oats   30  36 

Flour  and  milled  products   52  70 


The  supplementary  duties  on  wheat  and  spelt  and  barley  have  not  been 
changed  by  the  new  decree.  The  supplementary  duty  on  rye  represents  a 
decrease  from  the  former  rate  of  18  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.;  that 
on  oats  represents  an  increase  from  the  former  rate  of  29  Czechoslovakian 
(Towns  per  100  kg.;  and  that  on  flour  and  milled  products  represents  a  decrease 
from  the  former  rate  of  55  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg. 

France  Imposes  11  Per  Cent  Surtax  on  Canadian  Goods 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  on  page  993  of  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  regarding  the  depreciated  currency  surtax 
of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Canadian  goods  imported  into  France,  Mr.  Hercule 
Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  advises  that  this  surtax  is  levied 
on  the  c.i.f .  price  (exclusive  of  duty) ,  and  is  leviable  in  addition  to  import  duty. 
The  following  goods  are  exempt  from  the  surtax:  wheat,  spelt  and  meslin  in 
grains,  oleaginous  fruits  and  seeds,  roe  of  cod  and  mackerel,  tea,  and  goods  which 
enter  free  of  duty. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

In  July  last  a  number  of  increases  in  the  Mexican  import  tariff  were  made 
on  cinematograph  films  and  phonograph  records,  the  object  being  to  discourage 
the  import  of  such  records  which  used  languages  other  than  Spanish.  It  has 
now  been  found  that  importers  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  their  businesses  to 
the  new  rates  of  duty,  and  the  application  of  the  increased  tariff  has  been  post- 
poned until  April  22,  1932. 

Full  details  of  the  present  rates  and  the  future  increased  rates  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Spanish  Tariff  Changes  on  Motor  Vehicles  and  Bicycles 

R.  W.  MCBURNEY,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  November  26,  1931.— The  Madrid  Gazette  of  November  10  published 
a  complementary  arrangement  to  the  Spanish-French  Commercial  Treaty  of 
July  8,  1922,  and  the  additional  treaty  of  August  14,  1926.  The  new  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  effective  for  one  year  from  November  10,  1931 :  at  the  end  of  this 
period  it  may  be  renewed  by  agreement  of  both  parties,  but  in  the  interval  it 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  on  fifteen  days'  notice. 

The  provisions  include  reduction  of  duties  by  Spain  on  certain  products  of 
French  origin.  These  reductions  become  applicable  to  similar  articles  of  Cana- 
dian origin,  owing  to  Canada's  adherence  to  the  Anglo-Spanish  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1922  as  modified  in  1927. 
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The  items  to  which  reductions  apply  include  automobile  tires  and  inner 
tubes.  On  the  former  the  duty  has  been  reduced  from  6  to  4  pesetas  gold  per 
kilo;  on  inner  tubes  from  8  to  5|  pesetas  gold  per  kilo.  The  new  duties  on  auto- 
mobiles are  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  rates  previously 
levied: — 

Rate  of  Duty 
Former      Fixed  by  the 
Rate  Agreement 

Chassis  "with  engine —  Pesetas  (Gold)  per  Kg.  Net 

Weighing  up  to    800  kilos   1.50  0.75 

Weighing  from     800  to  1.200  kilos   1.80  0.90 

Weighing  from  1,200  to  1,600  kilos   2.10  1.05 

Weighing  from  1.600  to  2.000  kilos   2.40  1.20 

Weighing  from  2,000  to  2,400  kilos   3.00  1.75 

Weighing  more  than  2,400  kilos  .   3.60  2.00 

]\Jotor  cars  with  open  bodies- 
Weighing  up  to    800  kilos   1.60  0.80 

Weighing  from     800  to  1,200  kilos   1.98  0.95 

Weighing  from  1,200  to  1.600  kilos   2.31  1.10 

Weighing  from  1,600  to  2.000  kilos   2.64  1.25 

Weighing  from  2,000  to  2.400  kilos   3.30  1.75 

Weighing  more  than  2,400  kilos   3.96  2.00 

Motor  cars  with  closed  bodies — 

Weighing  up  to    800  kilos   1.80  0.85 

Weighing  from     800  to  1,200  kilos   2.16  0.90 

Weighing  from  1,200  to  1,600  kilos   2.52  1.05 

Weighing  from  1.600  to  2.000  kilos   2.88  1.30 

Weighing  from  2,000  to  2,400  kilos   3.60  1.80 

Weighing  more  than  2,400  kilos   4.32  2.05 

Bicycles  and  parts  are  now  assessed  at  3  pesetas  gold  per  kilo;  the  former 
rate  was  5  pesetas.  Duties  on  motor  cycles,  with  or  without  side-cars,  and 
motor  cycle  parts,  are  reduced  from  4  to  2.70  gold  pesetas  per  kilo.  On  both 
the  foregoing  the  rate  is  the  same  whether  the  articles  mentioned  are  finished 
or  unfinished. 

A  series  of  notes  relating  to  the  agreement  contained  an  announcement 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  Spanish  decree  of  July  4  of  this  year.  At  that 
time  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  the  motor  industry  in  Spain 
by  means  of  granting  rebates  of  customs  duties  on  imported  unfinished  cars 
which  were  destined  to  be  completed  in  Spain,  on  which  parts  of  Spanish  manu- 
facture were  used.  Under  the  terms  of  the  recent  provisions,  all  manufacturers 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  rebates  are  obliged  to  agree  that  within  a 
maximum  of  six  years  70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  car  is  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Spain.  This  percentage  is  to  be  reached  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
gressive scale,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Duty  (*)  Reduction 
granted 
Per  Cent 

First  year,  minimum  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  car   15 

First  year,  minimum  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  car   30 

Second  year,  minimum  40  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  car   40 

Third  year,  minimum  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  car   50 

Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years,  10  per  cent  additional  per  year  of  the 

weight  of  the  car   50 

The  provisions  are  applicable  to  any  manufacturer  who  desires  to  benefit 
by  them. 

(The  gold  peseta  is  equal  to  19-3  Canadian  cents  at  par.  One  kilo  equals 
2-2  pounds.) 


*  The  duties  per  kilogram  payable  on  imported  parts  (on  which  the  above  reductions  will 
be  calculated),  will  be  equivalent  to  the  specific  duties  on  each  corresponding  category  of  finished 
cars. 
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Compulsory   Purchase   of   Domestic   Wheat   in  Greece 

Mr.  Theo.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Athens,  reports  under 
date  of  November  26,  1931,  that  in  accordance  with  the  notes  on  wheat  and 
flour  import  regulations  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1424  (May  16,  1931),  page  778,  a  definite  percentage  (15  per  cent)  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Central  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Domestic  Wheat 
Production  in  Greece,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
domestic  wheat  as  from  November  1,  1931.  This  means  that  importers  of  wheat 
in  Greece  are  compelled  to  purchase  domestic  wheat  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  by  them  from  abroad.  The  importers  of 
flour,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  longer  compelled  to  buy  domestic  wheat,  but  are 
still  assessed  17-5  leptas  ($0-0025  at  the  rate  of  drachmae  69  to  the  Canadian 
dollar)  per  kilogram  (2-20  pounds)  of  flour  imported.  This  fixed  compulsory 
purchase  of  domestic  wheat  will  be  in  force  until  the  stocks  accumulated  by 
the  Central  Committee  are  exhausted. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1930,  20,000,000  okes  (2-8264  pounds  equal  1  oke) 
of  domestic  wheat  had  been  accumulated  by  October  30,  1930,  for  compulsory 
sale  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  or  flour  imported. 
This  domestic  wheat  was  ultimately  disposed  of  by  March  5,  1931.  This  year 
30,000,000  okes  of  domestic  wheat  were  accumulated,  and  of  this  amount 
18,000,000  okes  were  still  to  be  sold  on  November  1,  1931,  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
cent  on  foreign  wheat  imported.  It  is  expected  this  wheat  will  be  exhausted  by 
the  end  of  February,  1932. 

Translations  of  regulations  with  respect  to  the  concentration  of  locally  pro- 
duced wheat  by  the  Greek  Government  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  application. 

Uruguayan  Customs  Tariff  Changes 

E.  L.  MCCOLL,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Buenos  Aires,  November  16,  1931. — There  have  recently  been  a  number  of 
modifications  in  the  customs  tariff  of  Uruguay.  Incorporated  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Budget  Law  of  August  6,  1931,  there  were  increases  in  the  import  duties 
on  cigarette  lighters,  petrol,  silk  and  articles  of  silk  and  mixture,  automobiles, 
jewellery  and  watches,  and  a  decrease  on  sardines  in  oil.  The  law  contained 
also  provision  for  a  duty  of  48  per  cent  to  be  placed  on  articles  of  a  kind  pro- 
duced in  Uruguay,  and  also  for  duties  to  be  applied  to  raw  materials  if  there 
are  similar  materials  normally  produced  in  the  country. 

A  decree  of  September  15,  1931,  effective  November  15,  specified  the  goods 
on  which  the  duty  of  48  per  cent  will  apply.  The  products  affected  include 
canvas,  ginger  ale,  grape  juice,  confectionery,  eggs,  dried  milk,  tomato  sauce, 
soap,  electric  ranges  and  ovens,  telephones,  wooden  heels,  tiles,  almanacks, 
calendars,  paper  bags,  and  envelopes.  In  addition  to  the  duty  of  48  per  cent 
there  are  surtaxes  of  14  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  62  per  cent  which  is  levied 
on  an  official  valuation  shown  in  the  tariff.  The  previous  duty  on  a  majority 
of  the  products  listed  was  31  per  cent  plus  surtaxes  of  14  per  cent  (45  per  cent). 

HARDWARE 

A  further  decree  was  issued  on  October  6,  1931,  effective  December  6,  plac- 
ing a  duty  of  48  per  cent  plus  surtaxes  of  14  per  cent  on  various  products  in  the 
hardware  section  (including  iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  products),  and  in  the 
wearing  apparel  and  haberdashery  section  of  the  customs  tariff.  The  principal 
items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  steel  furniture,  chains,  iron  pipe  and 
tubing,  and  gas  ranges. 
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WHEAT 

By  resolution  of  October  15,  wheat  that  is  imported  until  the  next  crop  is 
included  among  the  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  be  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  25  per  cent  of  the  duties  in  gold. 

potatoes 

A  decree  dated  October  22  places  a  duty  of  20  centesimos  per  10  kilos  on 
imported  potatoes  (49  cents  Canadian  per  100  pounds) .  This  duty  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  duty  of  21  per  cent  of  an  official  valuation  of  0-06  peso  per 
kilo  gross  weight,  and  is  to  apply  during  the  season  of  the  Uruguayan  potato 
crop.  The  Government  has  been  authorized  to  apportion  exemptions  from  the 
surcharge  among  importers  when  there  are  not  sufficient  potatoes  on  the  market 
for  consumption. 

FRUIT 

A  decree  of  October  22,  1931,  continues  in  force  surtaxes  on  fruit  estab- 
lished by  a  law  of  November  16,  1926,  and  decree  of  November  20,  1930,  and 
makes  some  changes  in  the  period  during  which  the  surtaxes  apply.  On  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  grapes  the  ordinary  duty  is  34  per  cent,  levied  on 
an  official  valuation  of  0-20  peso  per  kilogram.  In  addition  there  is  a  surtax  of 
40  per  cent  of  the  official  valuation  on  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums  and  50 
per  cent  on  grapes.  The  surtax  on  apples  is  permanent.  On  peaches  it  applies 
from  November  1,  1931,  to  May  15,  1932;  on  pears  from  November  1,  1931, 
to  July  1,  1932;  on  plums  from  November  1,4931,  to  May  1,  1932;  and  on 
grapes  from  January  1  to  May  1,  1932. 

TIRES 

A  further  decree  was  issued  on  October  22  authorizing  pneumatic  tire  covers 
for  the  use  of  trucks,  tractors,  omnibuses,  and  towing  vehicles  to  be  exempted 
from  all  customs  duties  with  the  exception  of  a  specific  tax  of  0-10  peso  per 
kilo.  The  official  valuation  of  pneumatic  tire  covers  is  also  to  be  increased  to 
2  pesos  per  kilo.  This  amendment  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the  National 
Administrative  Council  has  made  all  preparations  to  control  its  application. 
The  present  duty  on  tires  is  55  per  cent  of  an  official  valuation  of  1-50  pesos  per 
kilo  plus  a  specific  duty  of  0-10  peso  per  kilo. 

Customs  duties  in  Uruguay  (except  on  some  articles  of  prime  necessity) 
are  paid  25  per  cent  in  gold  pesos  of  $1-035  Canadian  and  75  per  cent  in  pesos 
of  which  the  present  exchange  value  is  48^  Canadian  cents. 

CONCESSION  FOR  MOTOR  WORKS  IN  JUGOSLAVIA 

The  Jugoslav  Government  has  decided  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  motor  factory,  which  would  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  country, 
writes  a  Belgrade  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  and 
one  well-known  French  motor-car  concern  is  already  reported  to  be  interested 
in  the  scheme.  It  is  intended  that  cars  should  be  produced  with  raw  material 
and  semi-manufactures  available  in  Jugoslavia,  and  provide  employment  for 
local' workers.  The  terms  of  the  concession  therefore  stipulate  that  the  works 
should  be  sufficiently  capitalized  to  produce  not  only  ordinary  cars,  lorries,  and 
omnibuses,  but  also  all  special  types  of  cars,  such  as  are  required  by  the  State 
and  municipalities — e.g.  ambulances,  fire-engines,  tanks,  and  tractors.  In  order 
to  give  the  investors  the  largest  possible  market,  the  concession,  it  is  announced, 
will  extend  to  boats,  pumps,  mills,  cranes,  etc.  As  an  attraction  to  foreign 
capital,  the  Government  will  exempt  it  from  taxation  over  a  period  of  years, 
while  placing  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cars  and  engines. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Poktage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Oshawa,  Belleville,  Peter- 
borough, and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Trade  Commission,  Toronto;  and  the  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

2291.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish,  such  as  lobster  and  salmon. 

2292.  Onions  ;  Fish  ;  Oats  and  Hay. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  wish  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  onions,  salt,  codfish,  herrings,  oats  and  hay,  on  a  commission 
basis  only. 

2293.  Flour;  Fish;  Potatoes. — A  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour,  fish,  and  potatoes  on  a  commission  basis. 

2294.  Alfalfa  Meal. — A  firm  in  Lierre,  Belgium,  desire  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations  on 
alfalfa  meal.  ^ 

2295.  Alfalfa  Meal. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations  on  alfalfa  meal. 

Miscellaneous 

2296.  Oilskin  Garments. — An  Antwerp  importer  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  oilskin  garments. 

2297.  Men's  Raincoats  and  Leggings. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  men's  raincoats.  A  market  also  exists  for  leggings  in  rainproof  cloth. 
Illustration  on  file  at  Department. 

2298.  Rubber  Gloves. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  c.i.f.  Antwerp  prices  and  samples 
of  rubber  household  and  industrial  gloves. 

2299.  Rubber  Footwear. — An  Antwerp  importer  wishes  to  establish  a  connection  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  rubber  footwear. 

2300.  Tobacco  Pouches. — A  Hongkong  firm  interested  in  tobacconists'  sundries  are  desir- 
ous of  receiving  samples  and  c.i.f.  Hongkong  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  manufacturing 
tobacco  pouches  of  various  sizes,  qualities,  and  styles. 

2301.  Hides  and  Skins. — A.  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  hides  and  skins. 

2302.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  tanners  of  chrome- 
tanned  box  calf,  chrome-tanned  box  hide,  and  chrome-tanned  patent  side  leather.  Samples 
ou  file  at  the  Department. 

2303.  Waxed  Papers. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  import  and  export  merchants,  with  branches 
in  Paris  and  Colombo,  are  desirous  of  securing  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  of  waxed  paper 
used  by  confectioneiy  manufacturers  for  wrapping  caramels,  etc.  They  want  a  source  of 
supply  within  the  Empire. 

2304.  Cellophane  Parchment. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  import  and  export  merchants,  with 
branches  in  Paris  and  Colombo,  are  anxious  to  secure  a  source  of  supply  in  Canada  for  cello- 
phane transparent  paper. 

2305.  Wood  Dowels. — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  quotations  on  wood  dowels  12  inches 
by  barely  1  inch  in  diameter,  bored  right  through  §  inch  to  pass  xVinch  rod  easily.'  Must 
be  very  smoothly  sanded.    Birch  or  any  similar  material  would  suit. 

2306.  Votive  Lights  and  Glasses. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  wish  to 
receive  from  Canadian  manufacturers  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  f.o.b.  Montreal  quotations  on  votive 
lights  and  glasses.   Sample  light  on  file  at  the  Department. 

2307.  Automobile  Accessories  and  Equipment. — An  Antwerp  importer  wishes  to  receive 
prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp  and  catalogues  on  automobile  tools,  accessories,  and  equipment. 

2308.  Copper. — A  London  company  of  metal  refiners  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  copper,  both  electrolytically  and  fire-refined,  as  well  as  of  blister  copper. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  21 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  21,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  14,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal   in  Montreal  Official 


Country 

unit 

Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

lJQC.  I't 

-L>ec.  z i 

$3.4118 

$3 . 3590 

— 

.1407 

.1759 

.  1749 

8 

.1390 

.  1719 

.1729 

24 

.0072 

.  0088 

.  0089 

9i 

.0366 

.0367 

65 

.2395 

.2322 

6 

.0252 

.0247 

.0235 

8 

.0392 

.0484 

.0487 

2h 

.2382 

.2943 

.2935 

7 

4 .2576 

4 .2009 

6 

.0130 

.0159 

.0159 

11 

.4020 

.  4989 

.4992 

3 

t  r  

.1749 

.2161 

.2167 

8 

.0526 

.0636 

.0634 

7 

.0221 

.0221 

74 

.2377 

.2316 

6 

.  0432 

.  0433 

7 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

8 

Q_  _  • 

.  1033 

.  1050 

64 

Sweden  

.2388 

.2338 

6 

Switzerland  . . 

.  1930 

.2407 

.2419 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1 .2350 

1 .2387 

3i 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.3177 

.3220 

— 

Brazil  

*  .0771 

.0805 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1512 

.  1486 

a  1 

64 

 Peso 

.9733 

1 . 1933 

1 .2015 

7 

Mexico  

.Peso  (Silver) 

.  4712 

.4876 

6-7 

 Sol 

.  3488 

.  3499 

7 

1976 

1982 

.  5526 

.5543 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.2346 

1.2379 

Hongkong  . . 

.3149 

.3189 

.3650 

.3179 

.3189 

8 

.4985 

.5187 

.5264 

6.57 

.4020 

.4970 

.4973 

44 

 Tael 

.4182 

.4211 

Siam  

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.4754' 

.'4769 

 $1 

 $ 

.9015 

.8919 

4.3229 

4.2736 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

.0392 

.0484 

.0487 

C nadeloupe  .  . 

.0392 

.0484 

.0487 

Egypt .  .   .  .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.3667 

4.3086 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liver-pool. — Montclaro,  Jan.  1  and  Jan.  30;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  9;  Melita,  Jan. 
16;  Montcalm,  Jan.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nevisian,  Leyland  Line,  Jan.  6;  Adriatic, 
White  Star  Line,  Jan.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  7;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  26 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  12;  Ascania,  Dec.  28;  Antonia,  Jan.  24— both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  2  and  Feb.  5;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  9;  Boavcrburn,  Jan.  23; 
Beaverdale,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  28;  London  Citizen, 
Jan.  11;  London  Corporation,  Jan.  25-nall  Furness  Line;  Maryland,  Atlantic  Transport 
Line,  Jan.  25. 
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To  Manchester. — Nevisian,  Leyland  Line,  Jan.  6;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  9; 
Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  23;    Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Vardulia,  Jan.  11;  Concordia,  Jan.  25 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Dec.  28;  Vardulia,  Jan.  11;  Concordia,  Jan.  25 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,   Jan.   2;    Beaverburn,   Jan.   23 — both    Canadian  Pacific; 

Westernland,  Jan.  2  and  31;   Pennland,  Jan.  17 — both  Red  Star  Line. 
To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  30. 
To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
Jan.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  iV/W.— Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  29,  Jan.  12  and  26;  Sambro 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon),  Farquhar  Line,  Jan.  6  and  28;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  7;  New- 
foundland, Jan.  26 — both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland- 
Canada  S6.,  Jan.  9  and  23,  and  Feb.  6. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  27  and  Jan.  31;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan. 
10;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  24 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaican  outports),  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  3;  Calabria,  Jan.  20 — both  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  Dec.  30;  a 
steamer,  Jan.  13;   Mathilde  Maersk,  Jan.  27 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. 
— Canadian  Pathfinder,  Jan.  2  and  Feb.  6  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda) ;  Canadian  Skirmisher, 
Jan.  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Dec.  30  and  Jan.  27;  Cave- 
lier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  3;  Lady  Somers^  Jan.  13; 
Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National, 
Jan.  23. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Jan.  20. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  29;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  8;  Melita,  Jan. 
15;  Montcalm,  Jan.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  1  and  Feb.  5;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  8;  Beaverford,  Jan.  15; 
Beaverburn,  Jan.  22;   Beaverdale,  Jan.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  7;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  21;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swa7isea. — Vardulia,  Jan.  9;  Concordia,  Jan.  23 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Jan.  5;  Melmore  Head,  Jan.  17 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Jan.  9;  Concordia,  Jan.  23 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  1;  Beaverford,  Jan.  15;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  22 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Brant  County,  Jan.  5;  Kings  County,  Jan.  23 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  8. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  29;  Harburg,  Dec.  31;  Bochum, 
Jan.  26 — both  Hamburg  American-North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Copenhagen. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  12  (also  accepts  cargo 
for  Baltic  ports). 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  8. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  Dec.  28;  a  steamer,  Jan.  25— both  American  and  Indian  SS. 
(cargoes  accepted  for  other  ports). 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Earlspark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — A  steamer,  Jan.  6; 
Mathilde  Maersk,  Jan.  18;   Fernebo,  Feb.  1 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6;  Lady  Hawkins.  Jan. 
20;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Gil  (also  calls  at  Belize),  Jan.  7;  San  Bruno, 
Jan.  21;  San  Bias,  Feb.  4— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Havana. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  9. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Gracia  (also  calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Jan.  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Southampton  and  Newcastle. — Tacoma  Star,  American 
Mail  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. — Albion  Star,  American  Mail  Line,  Jan.  14. 
To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Jan.  29. 

To  Shanghai. — Indien,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  about  Jan.  8. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Protesilaus,  Jan.  5;  Ixion,  Feb.  2 — both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Hongkong  but  not  at  Shanghai) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS. 
Co.,  Dec.  29  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and  Otaru). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Jan.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  Jan.  16; 
Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  Harbour, 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  12  (also  calls  at  Osaka.  Uoilo  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai) ; 
Heian  Maru,  Jan.  7;  Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  21 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (call  at  Osaka,  but 
not  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stuart,  American 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — Indien,  Australian-British  Columbia  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  8. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  2;  Aorangi,  Jan.  29 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  West 
(also  calls  at  Timaru),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  16;  Mirrabooka  (also 
calls  at  Adelaide,  Brisbane  and  Newcastle).  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  January;  Waikawa 
(also  calls  at  Papeete),  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Jan.  9;  Wyoming,  Jan.  28 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  London,  Hull  and  Newcastle.— -Panama,  East  Asiatic  Line,  late  December  or  early 
January. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  3;  Damster- 
dyk,  Jan.  16;  Loch  Monar,  Jan.  31 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Laurits  <Swenson,  Jan.  2;  Knute  Nelson,  Feb.  6 — 
both  Fred  Olsen  Line  (cargoes  accepted  for  all  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavian,  Baltic  and 
Finnish  ports). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  arid  Trieste. — Cellina,  Jan. 
17;  California,  Jan.  28 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  8;  Annie  Johnson,  Feb.  11 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chr.  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Indra,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  Jan.  3;  West  Notus,  Jan.  17; 
West  Cactus,  Feb.  2 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line;  Hardanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line, 
late  December  (also  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  and  other  ports). 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.,  December-January. 


Note.— Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1929).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931).  (Free.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 

Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Greece;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Japan;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East 

Indies;  New  Zealand;  Norway;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and 

Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 

India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 

Africa:  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923^.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Shipping  to  Argentina:  Bank  Draft  Collections,  Marine  Insurance,  Packing  and  Marking  of 

Cases  (1931).  (Free.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cent3.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  fist  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  <*>st  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300,  Shanghai.  Office — Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Paul  Sykes,  Carnabe  Building,  1  Higashi-Koen-Cho,  Dairen,  Manchuria.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barrb,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Soviet 
Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  British  North 
Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

*.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Mudciman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colonies  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

T.Qkyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office— Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— -P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — Chartered  Bank 
Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Federated 
Mala}'  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

\  South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  6S3,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.  (Territory  covers 
Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

London:  J.  Forstth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:   Frederic   Hudd,   44   Whitehall  Street.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.) 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excelleat  Majesty,  1931. 
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Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   93 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930   764 

Cyprus,  market  for  power  machinery 

in   899 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   975 

Venezuela,  market   464 

Agriculture 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  England 

and  Wales   346 

Mexico,  industry  in   22 

Netherlands,  depression  in  industry..  157 

Air  Mail 

British  West  Indies,  rates  to   961 

Central  America,  rates  to   961 

Cuba,  rates  to   961 

Panama,  rates  to   981 

South  America,  rates  to   961 

Air  Services 

Denmark,  operations  in   747 

Finland,  operations  in   283 

Sweden,  operations  in   239 

Aluminium 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 

Animals  (Fur-bearing) 

Denmark,  import  restriction   714 

Germany,  industry  iu   416 

market   846 

Apparel 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

in  1930   Ill 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930.  934 

Jamaica,  imports  in  1930  763,764 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  44 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   974 

See  also  Knitted  Goods  and  Textiles 

Apple  Pomace 

Germany,  market  809, 862 

Apples  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 
England   574 
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Apples  (Dried  or  Evaporated) 

Germany,  imports  from  January  to 

July,  1931   808 

market   786 

Netherlands,  market   313 

Apples  (Fresh) 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930    110 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930..  932 
Cyprus,   imports   from   Canada  ad- 
mitted  399 

Denmark,  duty  increased   833 

Germany,  imports  and  duty   808 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  42 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports..  ..  446 

market  for  British  Columbia  in..  445 

Uruguay,  imports   464 

See  also  Fruits  (Fresh) 

Apple  Waste 

Germany,  market   809 

Argentina 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Asbestos  products,  duties  on   380 

imports  of  and  market  for   379 

Brake  linings,  market  for   380 

Business  conditions   752 

Exports,  January  to  August,  1931..  750 

Financial  conditions   752 

Fruits  (fresh),  import  regulations  for  290 

Gaskets,  market  for   381 

Imports,  January  to  August,  1931 . .  750 

Lumber,  imports  of   318 

Pipe  coverings,  market  for   381 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Buenos  Aires: 

July  23,  1931   219 

July  27,  1931   318 

October  8,  1931   750 

November  16,  1931   1032 

November  19,  1931   964 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Buenos 
Aires: 

August  10,  1931   379 

Stoves,  duty  increased  on  gas  cooking.  672 

Tariff  duties  increased  591,672 
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Argentina — Con. 

Tiles,  market  for  roofing   380 

Toilet    preparations,    sales  require- 
ments for   754 

Trade  from  January  to  May,  1931..  219 

Wallboard,  market  for   381 

Asbestos 

Germany,  market   925 

Asbestos  Products 

Argentina,  duties   380 

imports  and  market   379 

Asparagus  (Preserved) 

France,  duty   912 

Sec  also  Vegetables  (Canned) 

Australia 

Business  conditions  177,,  344, 

483,  605,  812,  1001 

Eggs,  exports  of   386 

Eucalyptus  oil,  production  of   857 

Exports,  1930-31  410,533 

January  to  July,  1931   606 

July,  1931   605 

Financial  conditions  177, 343, 

483,605,812, 1001 

Flour,  exports  and  stocks  of..  ..  607 
Foreign  trade,  July,  1930,  to  June, 

1931   343 

July  and  August,  1931   812 

July  to  September,  1931   1001 

Fruit,  crop  of  citrus  in  1930-31 . .   . .  230 

Goodwill  ship  sailing  from  Canada  to  482 

Grapes,  exports  of   230 

Imports,  1930-31   410 

January  to  July,  1931   606 

July,  1931   605 

restrictions  on   397 

Invoice  forms  changed  320,  428 

New  South  Wales,  building  trade  at 

Sydney,  slump  in   14 

business  conditions   229 

motor  vehicles,  registration  of  for 

1930-31   532 

reports  of  Commercial    Ajgent  B. 
Millin.  Sydney: 

May  28,  1931   13 

July  1,  1931   229 

July  23,  1931   385 

August  20,  1931   532 

September  17,  1931   701 

October  15,  1931  857,858 

sheep  sales  at  Sydney   385 

Sydney  Harbour  Bridge,  completion 

of   1006 

timber,  imports  in  1930   14 

trade  balance  for  1930-31   386 

wheat,  exports  of   858 

production  of   532 

wool,  sales  at  Sydney  385,657,967 

Sydney  as  a  selling  centre  for..  13 
Newsprint,     tariff     preference  ex- 
tended on   119 

Outside  packages,  duty  on.   249 

Paper,  preference  on  printing   320 

Primage  duty  changed  119,358 
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Australia — C  on. 

Rabbits,  exports  of  skinned  increase.  229 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne : 

June  18,  1931   177 

July  6,  1931   288 

July  22,  1931  342,343,358 

August  5,  1931   410 

August  24,  1931   483 

September  16,  1931   605 

October  14,  1931   812 

November  16,  1931   1001 

Rice,  production  and  exports  of..  ..  14 

Sales  tax  increased  119,  35S 

Sugar  industry,  development  of . .   . .  701 

Tariff  duties  deferred  288,711 

Timber,  dumping  duty  on  imports  of 

Russian   1004 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada   81 

results  of . .  342,  483 

Wheat,  exports  and  stocks  of   607 

yield  in  1930-31   180 

Wool,  method  of  marketing   13 

sales  in  1930-31   385 

Austria 

Flour  and  grain,  duty  increased  on..  249 

Automobiles 

See  Motor  Vehicles 

Axes 

Great  Britain,  market   226 

Azores 

Flour,  sales  restrictions  on  in  Horta. .  321 


B 

Bacon  and  Hams 

Bolivia,  duties   102o 

imports  and  market   1025 

Brazil,  imports  and  market   990 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1930..  ..  500 
British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

in  1930   113 

market   823 

France,  import  quota  on  hams..  ..873,954 

Great  Britain,  imports   185 

imports  and  market  649,652 

imports  into  and  market  in  Scot- 
land  4S9 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   775 

India,  duty   861 

imports  from  Canada   860 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market  42,  775 

proposed  tariff  592,  77S 

Mexico,  market   353 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duty   502 

imports  in  1930   500 

Peru,  imports  in  1929    904 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 

Bahamas 

See  British  West  Indies 

Baking  Powder 

Great  Britain,  market   771 
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Balls 

Italy,  market  for  golf  in   29 

Netherlands,  market  for  rubber  in . .  238 

Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies 

Barley 

Ecuador,  imports   527 

Germany,  duty   805 

duty  on  feeding  reduced  121,994 

imports  in  1930-31 . .  •   805 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  222 
imports  into  Scotland  from  January 

to  July,  1931   496 

See  also  Grain 

Barley  Products 

Germany,  import  bonds  required..  ..  953 

Barrels 

Great  Britain,  market  at  Liverpool..  816 

Bathing  Suits 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   304 

See  also  Apparel 

Belgium 

Butter,  duty  increased  on   954 

Cattle,  market  for   826 

Clover  seed,  market  for  red   1022 

Eggs,  production  of   314 

Horses,  sanitary  regulations  re  imports 

of  for  slaughtering   430 

Luxury  tax  increased   401 

Meat  (frozen),  duty  increased  on. .  . .  954 
Nitric  (azotic)  products,  licence  re- 
quired for  imports  of   473 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Jean 
J.  Guay,  Brussels : 

July  28,  1931   401 

July  30,  1931   314 

Report  of  Harold  Jones,  OfBce  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Brussels: 

November  24,  1031   1022 

Sales  tax  increased   401 

Belting 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   91 

Benzine 

See  Oils 

Bermuda 

See  British  West  Indies 

Beverages 

Germany,  duty  on  ginger  ale  in . .  . .  843 

Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

British  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia,  duty 

increased   712 

Trinidad,  imports  of  stout  restricted  399 
Mexico,  market   27 

Bicycles 

Spain,  duty  changed   1030 

40181—1} 
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Biscuits 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   Ill 

Colombia,  market   US 

Blankets 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1030   644 

Bolivia 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Bacon  and  hams,  duties  on   1025 

imports  of  and  market  for   1025 

Business  conditions  587,588 

Coal,  duty  on   541 

imports  of  and  market  for..  ..  ..  541 

Drafts,  restrictions  on  foreign   792 

Fish,  imports  of  and  market  for..  ..  745 

Lard,  duty  on   1025 

imports  of  and  market- for   1024 

Packing  house  products,  duties  on.. 

1025, 1026 

imports  of  and  market  for   1024 

Roofing  materials,  duties  on  986,987 

imports  of  and  market  for   985 

Wheat,  imports  in  1929    527 

Books 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   648 

Boots  and  Shoes 

See  Footwear 

Boxboard 

Great  Britain,  inquiry  from   740 

market  for  folding  in  ,.  263 

See  also  Box  Shooks 

Box  Shooks 

British  Malaya,  imports  and  market  864 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930    766 

Irish  Free  State,  market   44 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duty   866 

imports  and  market   864 

New  Zealand,  duty   889 

market   889 

Brake  Linings 

Argentina,  market   380 

Bran  and  Pollards 

See  Feedstuffs 

Brazil 

Air  madl,  rates  for   961 

Business  conditions   683 

Codfish,  duty  and  import  restrictions 

on   164 

market  for   163 

Exchange  situation  in   601 

Exports,  January  to  June,  1931 . .  . .  685 
Financial  conditions,  January  to  June, 

1031  687,747 

Fish,  market  for   161 

market  for  and  duty  on  canned..  284 

Hour,  import  prohibition  on   472 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  June,  1931  683 
Hams,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  990 
Imports  from  Canada  in  1930-31:  de- 
tailed  89 
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Brazil — Con. 
Imports  from  Canada  in  1930-31 — Con. 

agricultural  implements   93 

belting   91 

electrical  apparatus  ,   ..  94 

fish   94 

flour   91 

iron  and  steel   92 

machinery   93 

toalt   91 

metals   94 

motor  vehicles   93 

newsprint   95 

pulp  (sulphite)   95 

rubber  goods   91 

salmon  (canned)   94 

sewing  machines   92 

shoes  (canvas,  rubber-soled)   92 

stoves  (gas)   92 

textiles   95 

tires  and  tubes   91 

wallboards  (pulp  and  fibre)   95 

Imports,  January  to  June,  1931   683 

Lard,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  . .  990 
Leather,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   94 

Packing  house  products,  imports  of 

and  market  for   988 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

June  15,  1931   161 

June  26,  1931   89 

July  5,  1931   284 

October  9,  1931   683 

October  27,  1931   867 

November  5,  1931   988 

Roofing,  duties  on   868 

imports  of  and  market  for   867 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for..  ..  ..  285 

Shipping,  movement  at  Santos   686 

services  to   162 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada. .  ....  950 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1930-31   89 

Brewers'  Grains  (Dried) 

Germany,  market   896 

British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Malaya 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports  in  1930. .  . .  500 
Box  shooks,  imports  of  and  market 

for   864 

Business  conditions  371,948 

Cement,  imports  in  1929   377 

Documentation  for  ..  378 

Exports,  January  to  May,  1931..   ..  371 

January  to  August,  1931   948 

Flour,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  . .  53 

Imports,  May,  1931   371 

January  to  August,  1931   948 

Lard5  imports  in  1930    909 

Laths,  imports  of  metal  in  1929..  ..  377 


Page 

British  Malaya — Con. 

Lumber,  imports  in  1929   376 

Margarine,  imports  in  1930   909 

Meats,  imports  of  and  market  for 

canned   731 

imports  of  and  market  for  preserved  733 
Packing  house  products,  imports  of 

and  market  for   906 

Paints  and  varnishes,  imports  in  1929  377 

Panelling,  market  for   374 

Plywood  cases,  market  for   8G6 

.Roofing  materials,  market  for   374 

Shipping  services  to  55,378 

Tiles,  imports  of  floor  and  roofing  in 

1929  374,376 

Timber,  imports  in  1929   376 

Tires   and    tubes,   imports   in    1930.  1015 

market  for   1017 

Wallboards,  market  for   372 

British  West  Indies 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Bacon  and  hams,  market  for   823 

Bahamas,  fish,  imports  in  1930..    ..  310 

imports  in  1930   942 

tariff  rates  changed   72 

tomatoes,  duties  increased  on  can- 
ned..  711 

Barbados,  business  conditions   882 

exports  in  1930   142 

foreign  trade  in  1930   109 

imports  in  1930:  detailed   110 

apparel   Ill 

apples  v   110 

bacon  and  hams   113 

biscuits   Ill 

butter   Ill 

cheese   112 

drugs  and  medicines   Ill 

feedstuffs   112 

fertilizers   110 

fish   112 

flour   112 

footwear   110 

furniture   113 

hosiery   (cotton)   112 

ironmongery   113 

milk   (concentrated)   113 

motor  vehicles   Ill 

oats   112 

paper   Ill 

sugar  (refined)   113 

timber   113 

vegetables  (fresh)  #.  113 

molasses,  exports  in  1930  '.  142 

rum,  exports  in  1930   143 

sugar,  exports  in  1930   142 

trade  with  Canada  in  1930   110 

British   Guiana,   business   conditions.  882 

fruit  growing  in   33 

British    Honduras,    business  condi- 
tions  92S 

currency  in   929 

fertilizers,  imports  of  and  market 

for  artificial   535 

fish,  imports  in  1928   310 

imports  in  1930    930 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 
British  Honduras — Con. 

imports  in  1930:  detailed   931 

apparel   934 

apples  (fresh)   932 

butter   931 

cordage,  rope  and  twine   936 

drugs   936 

flour   932 

foodstuffs   931 

footwear   931 

'hardware   935 

milk   (concentrated)   933 

newsprint   936 

timber   934 

market  for  Canadian  products   . .  931 

milk  (concentrated),  duty  on..    ..  933 

new  import  regulations  for..    ..  120 
shippers  advised  to  secure  financial 

reports  on  firms  in   580 

shipping  services  to   930 

sugar,  duty  changed  on   553 

tariff  duties  changed   553 

Caicos  Islands,  list  of  importers  and 

exporters  available   423 

Canadian  Trade  Exhibition  Cruise  to.  881 

Dominica,  foreign  trade  in  1930..  457 
Haiti,    fertilizers,    imports    of  and 

market  for  artificial   826 

fish,  imports  and  market   285 

Jamaica,  brooms,  market  for  and  duty 

on   447 

brushes,  market  for  and  duty  on . .  447 

business  conditions..  139,660 

exports,  January  to  May,  1931..  ..  141 
fertilizers,  imports  of  and  market 

for  artificial   533 

financial  conditions   140 

imports  in  1930:  detailed   763 

agricultural  implements   764 

apparel  763,764 

box  shooks   766 

brooms  and  brushes   763 

cement   761 

electrical  supplies  and  appliances.  761 

foodstuffs   765 

footwear  (rubber  and  leather) . .  763 

hardware  and  ironmongery..    ..  764 

hats  and  caps   761 

hoops  (wooden)   766 

hosiery   (cotton)   763 

machines  and  machinery   765 

medicines   765 

metals   765 

musical   instruments   765 

paints  and  varnishes   765 

paper   765 

soap  (fancy)   766 

stationery   760 

tools   761 

toys  and  games   76  3 

wood  products   766 

lard  and  lard  substitutes,  duty  on. .  . .  619 

imports  of  and  market  for..   ..  619 

market  conditions   612 

market   possibilities   for  Canadian 

products   761 


Paget 

British  West  Indies — Con. 

Jamaica — Con. 

packing  house  products,  duties  on.  619 

imports  of  and  market  for..    ..  617" 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  F. 
W.  Fraser,  Kingston : 

June  30,  1931   120 

July  8.  1931                           ...  130 

July  18,  1931   285 

September  3,  1931  :   ..  447 

September  15,  1931   533 

September  21,  1931                    ..  617 

September  122,  1931   613 

September  29,  1931   612 

October  9,  1931   660 

October  29,  1931   761 

November  20,  1931   928 

November  27,  1931   942 

roofing  materials,  duties  on   616 

imports  of  and  market  for   613 

Trade  Exhibition  Ship,  anticipated 

reception  of   761 

Lard,  imports  of  and  market  for.. 822, 824 

Lard  substitutes,  duty  on   824 

Leeward  Islands,  business  conditions.  882 
Montserrat,  fruits,  import  restriction 

on   399 

Packing  house  products,  duty  prefer- 
ence on  imports  of  Canadian..  822: 
imports  of  and  market  for..   ..  821 

Roofing,  market  for  asphalt   702 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  tear  gas  pistols,  im- 
port prohibition  on   592 

St.  Lucia,  flour,  duty  increased  on..  712, 

liquors,  duty  increased  on   712 

motor  spirits,  duty  increased  on..  712 

oil,  duty  increased  on  illuminating.  712 
St.  Vincent,  electrical  supplies,  duty 

on   633 

pistols,  import  restriction  on..    ..  993 
Shingles,  imports  of  and  market  for.  702 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  ap- 
pointed 910,954 

Trinidad,  business  conditions   882 

exports  in  1930   888 

financial  conditions  in  1930    885 

firearms,  imports  of  disguised  pro- 
hibited  833 

.   foreign   trade  in   1930   886 

imports  in  1930:  detailed   886 

cheese   88S 

fish   886. 

flour   886: 

footwear   888 

milk   (concentrated)   887 

motor  vehicle  parts   887 

motor  vehicles   887 

timber   887 

tires   887 

production   885. 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L. 
S.  Glass,  Port  of  Spain  : 

June  6,  1931   10<> 

June  26,  1931    142 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 

Trinidad — Con. 
reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  F.  Bull,  Port  of  Spain: 

August  27,  1931   457 

September  23,  1931   633 

October  8,  1931   702 

October  15,  H931   821 

November  4,  1931   885 

November  20,  1931  882,884 

shipping  in  1930    885 

stout,  import  restriction  on   399 

Windward  Islands,,  business  conditions  882 

Brooms  and  Brushes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930    763 

market  aad  duty   447 

South  Africa,  market  and  duty   266 

Building  Materials 

Argentina,  market   380 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duties  and 

documentation   378 

market   372 

Butchers'  Blocks 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   895 

Butter 

Belgium,  duty  increased   954 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

in  1930   Ill 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930. .  931 

Germany,  imports  and  duty   806 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930-31 ....  486 

from  Canada   487 

market.   264 

market  in  Scotland   46 

India,  market  and  duty   861 

Japan,  imports  and  market   785 

production   785 

Buttermilk  (Concentrated) 

Germany,  duty   843 

C 

Canada 

British  Trade  Commissioners  in..  319,  M)26 
British  West  Indies  Trade  Commis- 
sioner appointed  for  910,954 

Condensed  preliminary  trade  report 

for  1930-31  *•  329 

Consular  list,  changes  in..  ..122, 160, 

199, 322, 335, 428,  514, 1023 
Exports   of  farm   products   to  the 
United  States  under  three  tariffs 

134,  308, 466, 666,  810, 962 
Summary  of  trade  by  months. .    . . 

2, 198,  336, 552,  6(82, 870, 1019 
Trade  agreement  with  Australia..  ..  81 

immediate  results  of  342,483 

Trade  agreement  with  Brazil..  ..  ..  950 

Trade  agreement  with  France,  termin- 
ation of   1029 


Page 

Caps 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930    764 

See  also  Apparel 

Cards  (Playing) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   106 

Carpets 

Norway,  market  and  duty   159 

Catalogues 

Peru,  duty   431 

Cattle 

Belgium,  market   826 

France,  duties   581 

import  restrictions   ..581,582 

market..   580 

Great  Britain,  ban  on  imports  from 

Ireland   47 

imports   1(85 

imports  from  Canada   47 

market   968 

sales  of  Canadian  at  Glasgow..  .. 

220,263,653, 773, 968, 1009 

Caviar  (Salmon) 

Greece,  market  and  duty   274 

Cement 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1929. ...  377 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930   764 

Mexico,  imports  in  1929    57,58 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  in 

1929    377 

Central  America 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Cereals 

See  Grain 

Cheese 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   112 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1930    888 

France,   import  quota  873,954 

Germany,  imports  and  duty   806 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930-31. .  . .  486 

market   769 

market  in  Scotland   47 

Hongkong,  market  for  Canadian  in..  143 

India,  duty   861 

market   861 

South  Africa,  imports  prohibited. .  119, 249 

Chemicals 

India,  manufacture  in   578 

Mexico,  imports  of  industrial  in  1929  61 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   646 

Chile 

Air  mail,  rates  for  •  ••  961 

Company  and  insurance  control  in..  167 

Documentation  of  shipments  to..   ..  514 

Exchange  situation  in   964 
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China 

Business  conditions  310,708 

Business  conditions  in  South   258 

Crop  conditions  in  July,  1931 . .    . .  310 

Dyes,  market  for   538 

Engineering  and  Railway  Exhibition 

at  Shanghai  630,710 

Exports  in  1930  :   583 

Exports  in  1930:  detailed   584 

Financial  conditions  in  South   258 

Fish,  imports  of  and  market  for.. 708, 826 
imports  of  and  market  for  in  South  622 

production  of   782 

Fish  meal,  market  in  South  for. .  . .  629 
Fish  oil.  market  in  South  for..    ..  629 

Floods  in   426 

Foreign  trade  in  1930  330,  669 

Foreign  trade,  new  bureau  of   423 

Good  Roads  Exhibition  at  Shanghai.  71, 116 
Herring,  imports  of  dry  salted..    ..  828 
market  in  South  for  dry  salted..  ..  627 
Hosiery,  market  in  South  for  silk. ...  18 

Imports  in  1930    535,670 

Information  requested  from  Cana- 
dian   exporters    for    office  at 

Dairen   921 

Kerosene,  market  for   538 

Lumber,  market  in  South  for..  ..  548 
Milk  (concentrated),  market  in  South 

for   242 

Petroleum  products,  market  for..   ..  538 

Pigments,  market  for   538 

Reports  of  Assistant.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Bruce  A.  Macdonald, 
Shanghai : 

July  13.  1931   286 

July  28,  1931   310 

August   1,   1931  330,535,583,669 

August  6,  1931   423 

August  8,  1931   424 

September  27,  1931   708 

October  14,  1931  782,826 

November  6,  1931   994 

Salmon  (canned),  imports  in  1930  ..  828 

market  in  South  for   626 

Sardines  (canned),  imports  in  1930..  828 

market  in  South  for   626 

Shipping  services  to  South   629 

Surtax,  imposition  of  754,994 

Textiles,  market  for  cotton  goods. ...  537 

Trade  of  chief  ports  246,669 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1930   334 

Wheat,  crop  forecast  for  1931   286 

imports  in  1931   424 

market  for   424 

purchases  of  Russian   708 

Chocolates 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  increased..  ..  34 
South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   974 

Clothes  Pegs 

Xew  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada..  779 

Clover  Seed 

Belgium,  market  for  red  in   1022 

Germany,  market  and  duty   846 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  and  market 

for  red   939 

market   969 


Page 

Coal 

Bolivia,  duty   541 

imports  and  market   541 

Ecuador,  imports  and  market   541 

Great  Britain,  industry  in  1930..   ..  452 

market  for  powdered  in   357 

Peru,  imports  and  market   539 

Cocoa  and  Cocoa  Preparations 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  increased..   ..  34 

Codfish 

Brazil,  market   163 

Greece,  market   271 

See  also  Fish 

Colombia 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Biscuits,  market  for   118 

Canalization  tax  in   400 

Foodstuffs,  imports  in  1930    206 

Imports,  prohibitions  on   7L3 

Malt,  imports  of  and  duty  on  barley  241 

Medicines,  import   regulations  for..  290 

Roofing  materials,  market  for..  ..  513 
Sacks,  importation  of  articles  in  used 

prohibited   672 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for  and  duty 

on   65,66 

Sardines   (canned),   market   for  and 

duty  on   65,66 

Tariff,  duties  increased   713 

duties  revised   400 

Confectionery  (Chocolate) 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  increased . .  34 
South  Africa,  imports  in   1930..    ..  974 

Cooperage  Stock 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  imports 

of  hoops  in  1930    766 

Great  Britain,  market  at  Liverpool.  816 

Cordage,  Rope  and  Twine 

British   West   Indies,   British  Hon- 
duras, imports  in  1930   936 

See  also  Textiles 

Corn 

See  Maize 

Cotton  Piece  Good 

See  Textiles 

Crates 

See  Box  Shooks 

Cuba 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Business  conditions   790 

Flour,  duty  on   620 

imports  of  and  market  for   620 

Knitted  goods,  duty  increased  on..  591 

Leather,  market  for   63 

Piping   (iron),  duty   increased   on..  591 

Potatoes  (seed),  market  for   588 

Potatoes  (table),  imports  in  August, 

1931..   430 

imports  of  and  market  for..  ..395.547 

stocks  of . .  . .  .'   63 
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Cuba — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
James  Cormack,  Havana: 

September  22,  1931   547 

September  28,  1931   588 

October  5,  1931   620 

October  29.  1931   790 

Reports  of  Enrique  Heymann,  Office 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner, 
Havana : 

June  23,  1931   63 

August  22,  1931   395 

August  31,  1931   430 

September  9,  1931   509 

Shoe  industry,  expansion  of   63 

Steamship  services  from  Canadian  At- 
lantic ports  to   602 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1930    509 

Cyprus 

Agricultural    machinery,    market  for 

power   899 

Apples  (fresh),  imports  from  Canada 

admitted   399 

Czechoslovakia 

Business  conditions   396 

Flour,  duty  on   514 

supplementary  duty   on.. 250,  359, 

673,  872, 1030 

Grain,  duties  on   514 

supplementary  duty   on.. 250,  359, 

673,  872, 1030 

Textiles,   crisis  in  industr}'   168 


Dairy  Produce 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930-31 . . 
See  also  Butter  and  Cheese 


486 


Denmark 

Air  services  in   747 

Animals    (fur-Jbearing) ,    import  re- 
striction on   714 

Apples   (fresh),  duty  increased  on..  833 

Business  conditions  389,  422,  984 

Commercial     travellers,  regulations 

concerning  foreign   749 

Crop  conditions  239,863 

Feedstuffs,  imports  of  and  market  for  67 

Financial  measures,  adoption  of..  ..  984 
Fish   meal,  imports   of  and  market 

for   789 

Flour,  imports  of  and  market  for..  68 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  May,  1931  420 

Fruits   (fresh),  duty  increased  on..  833 

Gold  standard  suspended   522 

Grain,  imports  of  and  market  for..  67 

Dominica 

See  British  West  Indies 

Douglas  Fir 

Germany,  market   922 

Great  Britain,  market   261 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 


Page 

Dowels 

Great  Britain,  market  for  'birch  in..  697 
Drugs 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   Ill 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930.  936 
Germany,  market  for  crude  in..  ..  846 
Soutth  Africa,  imports  in  1930..  ..  646 
See  also  Medicines 


Dyes  and  Pigments 

China,  market. .  . 


53S 


E 

Earthenware 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..    ..  645 

East  Africa  (British) 

Business  conditions  346, 849 

Ecuador 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Barley,  imports  of   527 

Business  conditions  587,588 

Coal,  imports  of  and  market  for..  541 

Fish,  duties  on   512 

imports  of  and  market  for   510 

Oats,  imports  of   527 

Roofing   materials,  imports   of  and 

market  for   985 

Salmon  (canned)  imports  of  and  mar- 
ket for   511 

Sardines    (canned),   imports   of  and 

market  for   511 

Wheat,  market  for   527 

Eels 

See  Fish 

Eggs 

Australia,  exports   3S6 

Belgium,  production   314 

Germany,  imports  and  duty   807 

Great  Britain,  imports   1010 

imports  into  Scotland   1010 

market   conditions   at   Liverpool..  573 

market  in  Scotland   4 

Irish  Free  State,  marking  regulations.  6 

Mexico,  market   28 

Customs  valuation  in..   o54 

Flour,  imports  and  production  of..  ..  95 
Imports,  effect  of  fall  in  British  pound 

on   521 

Motor  car  parts,  duty  decreased  on.  472 

Newsprint,  imports  in  1929   151 

Paper,  imports  from  March  to  De- 
cember, 1930   150 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 
Lamontagne,  Cairo: 

June  18,  1931   95 

June  24,  1931   150 

June  27,  1931   153 

November  10,  1931   899 

Suez  canal  traffic  in  1930   153 

Surtax   on   imports  from   Russia .  .913,  994 

Wheat,  imports  and  production  of..  95 
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Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31  94 

British    West    Indies,    Jamaica,  im- 
ports in   1930   764 

St.  Vincent,  duty   633 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   497 

Italy,  import   regulations  for  radio- 
electric   materials   73 

tariff    duties    changed    on  radio- 
phonic   apparatus   673 

South   Africa,  list   of   approved  for 

Cape  Town  *   456 

market   for   domestic   in   129 

Electricity 

South  Africa,  development  in..  ..  133 
Erasers 

Netherlands,  market   237 

Eucalyptus  Oil 

Australia,  production   857 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

China,  Engineering  and  Railway  at 

Shanghai  630,710 

Good  Roads  at  Shanghai  71,116 

Germany,  Autumn  Fair  at  Leipzig..  668 
Great  Britain,  Annual  Dairy  Show  at 

London   869 

Annual  Exhibition  at  Bristol..    ..  632 

British  Industries  at  Birmingham  107 
British  Industries  Fair,  preparations 

for  1932   681 

Canadian  participation  in..    ..   ..  139 

Canadian  participation  in  Empire 

Shopping  Weeks   663 

Civic  and  Empire  Week  in  Glasgow  74 
Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibi- 
tion at  Norwich   832 

Ideal  Home  at  Bournemouth..   ..  53 
Ideal  Heme  at  Southampton..    ..  17 
Imperial  Fruit  Show  at  Manchester  941 
Northern  National  Radio  at  Man- 
chester  791 

South  Africa,  Domestic  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances at  Cape  Town   129 


Federated  Malay  States 

Tariff  duties  increased   250 

Feedstuffs 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   112 

Denmark,  imports  and  market..    ..  67 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  42 

Norway,  imports  and  market   67 

Sweden,  imports  and  market   67 

Fertilizers 

British  West  Indies,    Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   110 

British  Honduras,  imports  of  and 

market  for  artificial  in   535 
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Fertilizers — Con. 
British  West  Indies — Con. 
Haiti,  imports  of  and  market  for 

artificial  in   826 

Jamaica,  imports  of  and  market  for 

artificial  in   533 

India,  imports  and  market   355 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  45 

Italy,  imports  and  production..    ..  315 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930    646 

See  also  Fish  Meal 

Fibreboard 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   570 

See  also  Building  Materials 

Fiji 

Tariff  changes   209 

Files  and  Rasps 

Great  Britain,  market   225 

Films  (Cinematographic) 

Mexico,  duty  changed   250 

Finland 

Air  services  in   283 

Business  conditions  389,422 

Crop  conditions   863 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  May,  1931.  422 

Firearms 

British  West  Indies,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
imports  of  tear  gas  pistols  pro- 
hibited  592 

Trinidad,  imports  of  disguised  pro- 
hibited                       ......  833 

Fish 

Bolivia,  imports  and  market   745 

Brazil,  duty  and  import  restrictions 

on  cod   164 

imports  from  Canada  in  1930-31..  94 

market   161 

market  for  and  duty  on  canned..  284 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  im- 
ports in  1930    310 

Barbados,  imports  in  1930   112 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1928.  310 

Haiti,  imports  and  market   285 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1930   886 

China,  imports  and  market  708,826 

imports  into  and  market  in  South.  622 

production   782 

Ecuador,  duties   512 

imports  and  market   510 

Germany,   market  and  duties..  ..844,845 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930..   ..  298 

market   297 

Greece,  duty  270,273 

market   268 

Hongkong,    imports    and    market.  .622, 668 

India,  duties   16 

imports  in  1929-30   15 

market   15 

Netherlands,  duty  on  canned  99,156 

market  99, 154 
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New  Zealand,  duties  and  import  regu- 


lations  12, 13 

imports  in  1929   9 

market   8 

Panama,  duty  and  documentation..  65 

imports  and  market   64 

Peru,  imports  in  1929    460 

market   458 

South  Africa,  duty   565 

imports  and  exports  in  1930..   ..  562 

market   561 

Fish  Meal 

China,  market  in  South..   629 

Denmark,  imports  and  market   788 

Germany,  market   845 

Great  Britain,  market   382 

Greece,  market   274 

Hongkong,  market   629 

Netherlands,   imports  in   1930..    ..  156 

Fish  Oil 

China,  market  in  South   629 

Germany,  market   846 

Great  Britain,  market   382 

Hongkong,  market   629 

India,  market   17 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  565 


Flooring 

Germany,  market  for  maple  in . .  . .  923 
See  also  Building  Materials  and  Tiles 


Flour 

Australia,  exports  and  stocks   607 

Austria,  duty  increased  .    ..  249 

Azores,  sales  restrictions  in  Horta..  321 
Brazil,    imports    from    Canada  in 

1930-31   91 

imports  prohibited   472 

British  Malaya,  imports  and  market.  53 
British   West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   112 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930.  932 

St.  Lucia,  duty  increased   712 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1930    886 

Cuba,  duty   620 

imports  and  market   620 

Czechoslovakia,  duty   514 

supplementary  duty.. 250,  359,  673, 

872, 1030 

Denmark,  imports  and  market   68 

Egypt,  imports  and  production..    ..  95 

France,  duty  increased   169 

Germany,   duty   806 

imports  in  1930    805 

Great   Britain,   imports   185 

imports  into  and  market  in  Scot- 
land  698 

market  in  West  of  England . .    . .  654 

Greece,  duty  increased   913 

weight  of  bags  permitted  to  circu- 
late in..   321 

Italy,  duties   713 

duty  increased  121,360,432 

Japan,  imports  and  production..    ..  393 

Mexico,  imports   27 


Netherlands,   imports   and   market. 281, 945 


imports  in  1930   193 

prices  in  1931   192 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duty..    ..  56 

imports  and  market   53 

New  Zealand,   duty   changed..  ..431,992 

Norway,  imports  and  market   63 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..    ..  643 

Sweden,   imports   and   market..    ..  68 

mixing  regulations   672 

effect  of   160 

Yugoslavia,  government  monopoly  of 

trade  169,546 

Flowers 

Great  Britain,  new  duties   991 

Foodstuffs 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  in  1930    931 

Jamaica,  imports  in  1930    766 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..  ..  643 
See  also  individual  headings 


Footwear 

Brazil,  imports  of  canvas  rubber-soled 

from  Canada  in  1930-31..    ..  92 
British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   110 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930.  934 
Jamaica,    imports    of    rubber  and 

leather  in  1930   763 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1930   88S 

Cuba,  expansion  of  industry  in..  ..  63 
Great  Britain,  imports  of  rubber  in 

1930   3 

India,  imports  of  rubber-soled  from 

Canada   387 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930    647 

imports  of  rubber  in  1930   976 

Foxes  (Silver) 

See   Animals  (Fur-bearing) 

France 

Asparagus  (preserved),  duty  on..   ..  912 

Business  conditions   1020 

Cattle,  duties  on  .  581 

import  restrictions  on  581,582 

market  for   580 

Cheese,  import  quota   on  873,954 

Commercial  treaty  with  Greece ....  554 

Financial  conditions   1020 

Flour,  duties  increased  on   169 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  Septem- 
ber, 1931   1020 

Grain,  duties  increased  on   169 

proposed  tariff  changes  for   34 

Hams,  import  quota   on  873,954 

Meat,  import  regulations  for   873 

import  restrictions  on  

Milk   (concentrated),   import  quota 


on  873.954 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Her- 
cule   Barre,  Paris : 

October  30.  1931   &73 

December  4,   1931   1020 
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Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Maurice  Belanger,  Paris: 


July  17,  1931   234 

September  10,  1931   508 

September  18,  1931   580 

November  17,  1931   911 


Rubber  goods,  duty  increased  on..  912 

Salmon  (canned),  duty  increased  on.  120 
Surtax  imposed  on  Canadian  goods. 

993, 1030 

Tariff  duties  changed..   289 

Timber,  import  quota  established  for.  432 
Trade  agreement  with  Canada,  ter- 


mination of   1029 

Trade    with    Canada,    January  to 

September,  1931   1020 

Wheat,  crop  in  1931   508 

prospects  for   236 

customs  regulations  and  duty..   ..  235 

import  regulations  for   911 

imports   from    January    to  April, 

1931   234 

imports  restricted   833 

market  for   236 

market  requirements  for   508 

mixing  regulations  for..   ..  ..73,121,209 

Fruit  (Canned) 

Germany,  market  and  duty   841 

Great   Britain,   display  at  Imperial 

Fruit  Show   941 

industry  in   263 

market  for  loganberries   199 

Irish  Free  State,  duty   34 

imports  in  1930   43 

See  also  Apples  (Canned) 


Fruit  Cases 

See  Box  Shooks 


Fruit  (Fresh) 

Argentina,  import  regulations   290 

Australia,  crop  of  citrus  in  1930-31..  230 
British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

growing  industry  in   33 

Montserrat,  imports  restricted   399 

Denmark,  duty  increased;   833 

Germany,  imports  restricted   913 

Great  Britain,  new  duties   991 

Hongkong,  market   669 

Uruguay,  duty  changed   1033 

See  also  Apples  (Fresh) 

Fruit  Pulp 

Great  Britain,  market  for  Canadian 

in   940 

See  also  Apple  Pomace 

Fur-bearing  Animals 

See  Animals  (Fur-bearing) 

Furniture 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   113 

Furs  (Apparel  and  Skins) 

Germany,  market   846 

Great  Britain,   market   in   North  of 

England   455 
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Gaskets 

Argentina,  market   381 

Gasolene 

See  Oils 

Germany 

Animals   (fur-Jbearing),  market  for..  846 

Apple  pomace,  market  for  809,862 

Apples  (dried),  imports  from  January 

to  July,  1931   808 

Apples  (evaporated),  market  for..  ..  786 
Apples  (fresh),  imports  of  and  duty 

on   808 

Apple  waste,  market  for   809 

Asbestos,  market  for   925 

Autumn  Fair  at  Leipzig   668 

Barley,  duty  reduced  on  feeding..  ..121,994 
imports  in  1930-31  and  duty  on...  805 
Barley    products,    import    bonds  re- 
quired for   953 

Brewers'  grains,  market  for  dried . .  . .  896 
Business  conditions  218,706 


Butter,  imports  of  and  duty  on . .   . .  806 

Buttermilk    (concentrated),  duty  on.  843 

Cheese,  imports  of  and  duty  on . .   . .  806 

Clover  seed,  market  for  and  duty  on.  846 

Crop  estimates  revised   522 

Douglas  fir,  market  for   922 

Drugs,  market  for  crude   846 

Eggs,  imports  of  and  duty  on   807 

Exports,  January  to  August,  1931..  ..  707 

Financial  conditions  219,  706 

effect  on  import  trade   217 

Fish,  market  for  and  duties  on..  ..844,845 

Fish  meal,  market  for   845 

Fish  oil,  market  for   846 

Flooring,  market  for  maple   923 

Flour,  duty  on   806 

imports  in  1930    805 

Fruit  (canned ,  market  for  and  dutv 

on   841 

Fruit   (fresh),  import  restriction  on  913 

Fur  farming  in   416 

Furs,  market  for   846 

Ginger  ale,  duty  on   843 

Grain,  imports  in  1930-31   524 

market  for   980 

requirements  for  1931-32   523 

Graphite,  market  for   927 

Grass  seed,  market  for  and  duty  on  846 

Honey,  imports  of  and  duty  on..  ..  807 

Imports  from  Canada   801 

reasons  for  decline  in   802 

Imports,  January  to  August,  1931  .  707 
Lard,  imports  from  January  to  May, 

1931  144,653 

Lobsters   (canned),   market    for  and 

duty  on   843 

Lumber,  market  for  897,922 

Maize,  imports  in  1930-31   S05 

Market  for  Canadian  products..  .. 

801.811,921 

Metals,  market  for   925 

Milk  (concentrated),  market  for  and 

duty  on   843 

Minerals,  market  for   924 
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Molybdenum,  market  for   926 

Oat  products,  import  bonds  required 

for   953 

Oleomargarine,  imports  from  January 

to  May,  1931   444 

Packing  house  products,  duties  on.. 

442, 807,  872 

imports  of  and  market  for..    .  441,807 
Pickles  and  sauces,  imports  of  and 

market  for   842 

Plants,  import  restriction  on  live..  ..  913 

Pulp    (sulphite),   market  for   924 

Refrigerators,  market   for  electric...  28 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Hamburg : 

Julv  17,  1931   250 

July  22,  1931   217 

August  12,  1931   350 

August  17,  1931   396 

August  28,  1931   416 

September  14,  1931   522 

October  14,  1931  801,841 

October  27,  1931   787 

October  30,  1931   862 

November  10,  1931   921 

November  12,  1931   896 

November  21,  1931   953 

December  1,  1931   980 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  B.  Palmer,  Hamburg: 

June  13,  1931   28 

July  24,  1931   218 

September  2,  1931   441 

October  2,  1931   668 

October  14,  1931   706 

October  23,  1931   786 

November  16,  1931   897 

Rye,  duty  changed  on   432 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for  and  duty  843 

Sardines,  market  for   844 

Senega  root,  imports  in  1930   846 

Shell  (crushed),  market  for  lobster..  846 

Staves,  market  for  Douglas  fir. .   . .  923 

Timber,  market  for   922 

Vegetables  (canned),  market  for  and 

duty  on   841 

Wallboards,  market  for  pulp   924 

Wheat,      compulsory      milling  of 

domestic   397 

amendment  to   787 

duty  changed  on  hard   953 

government  measures  proposed  for  351 

import  bond  system  for  396, 523 

import  regulations  for   804 

imports  in  1930-31   804 

market  for. .  . .  ;   350 

purchase   of   United   States..  ..524,787 

regulation  of  duty  on   250 

Whisky,  market  for  and  duty  on..  ..  842 

Wood  products,  market  for   923 

Ginger  Ale 

Germany,  duty   843 

Ginseng 

Hongkong,  market   146 


Page 

Glassware 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   645 

Gloves 

Great  Britain,  market  for  cotton  in..  739 

market  for  leather  in   52  ' 

Golf  Balls 

Italy,  market   29 

Grain 

Austria,  duty  increased   249 

Czechoslovakia,  duties   514 

supplementary  duty  250,359, 

673, 872, 1030 

Denmark,  imports  and  market   67 

France,  duties  increased   169 

proposed  duty  changes   34 

Germany,  imports  in  1930-31   524 

market   980 

requirements  for  1931-32    523 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland 

from  January  to  July,  1931 ....  492 

Norway,  imports  and  market   67 

Sweden,  effect  of  milling  'regulations.  160 

imports  and  market   67 

Yugoslavia,  erection  of  elevators  in..  206 
government  monopoly  of  trade. .  .  .169,  546 
See  also  individual  headings 

Grain  Elevators 

Yugoslavia,  market   206 

Grapes 

Australia,  exports   230 

Graphite 

Germany,  market   927 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Grass  Seed 

Germany,  market  and  duty   S46 


Great  Britain 

Abnormal    Importations    Act:  new 

duties  under. .  .  .871,  881,  951,  991, 1029 
Agriculture,  conditions  in  England  and 

Wales   346 

conditions  in  Northern  Ireland..  ..  809 

Annual  Dairy  Show  at  London..   ..  869 

Annual  Exhibition  at  Bristol   632 

Apples  (canned),  market  for   574 

Axes:  market  for   226 

Bacon   and   hams,   imports   of  and 

market  for  ..185,  649 

imports  of  and  market  for  in  Scot- 
land  48? 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   775 

Baking  powder,  market  for   771 

Barley,  imports  into  Scotland  from 

'January  to  July,  1931   496 

imports  of  and   market   for..    ..  222 

Bathing  suits,  market  for   304 

Boxboard,  inquiry  for   740 

market  for  folding   263 

British    Empire    Shopping  Weeks, 

Canadian  participation  in..   ..  663 
British   Industries  Fair  at  Birming- 
ham  107 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
British  Industries  Fair,  preparations 

for  1932   681 

Building  schemes,  operation  of  muni- 
cipal in  North  of  England..  ..  738 
Business   conditions..  ..137,182,201, 

205, 348, 575,  689,  847, 893 


Butchers'  blocks,  market  for   895 

Butter,  imports  in  1930-31   486 

from  Canada   487 

market  for   264 

market  in  Scotland  for   46 

Canning  industry,  growth  of   262 

Cards  (playing),  market  in  North  of 

England  for   106 

Cattle,   ban    on   imports   of   Irish..  47 

imports  of   185 

imports  of  Canadian   47 

market  for   968 

sales  at  Glasgow  of  Canadian..  .. 

220,  263,  653, 773,  968,  1039 

Cheese,  imports  in  1930-31   486 

market  for   769 

market  in  Scotland  for   47 

Civic  and  Empire  Week  in  Glasgow  74 

Clover  seed,  market  for   969 

Clover  seed   (red),  imports  of  and 

market  for   939 

Coal,  industry  in  1930   452 

market  for  powdered   357 

Cooperage  stock,  market  at  Liverpool  816 

Crop  conditions  136,  656 

Crop  conditions  in  Scotland   383 

Dairy  produce,  imports  in  1930-31..  486 

Douglas  fir.  market  for   261 

Dowels,  market  for  birch   697 

Eggs,  imports  of   1010 

imports  of  into  Scotland   1010 

market  conditions  at  Liverpool  for  573 

market  in  Scotland  for   4 

Electrical  appliances,  market  in  North 

of  England  for   497 

Exhibitions,  Canadian  participation..  139 

Exports,  August  and  September  1930.  691 

Fibreboard,  market  for   570 

Files  and  rasps,  market  for   225 

Fish,  imports  in  1930   298 

market  for   297 

Fish   meal,   market   for   382 

Fish  oil,  market  for  . .  382 

Flour,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Scotland   698 

imports  of   185 

market  in  West  of  England..    ..  654 

Flowers  and  plants,,  new  duties  on  991 

Footwear,  imports  of  rubber  in  1930.  3 

Fruit  pulp,  market  for  Canadian..  940 

Fruits  (fresh),  new  duties  on   991 

Fur   apparel   and   skins,   market  in 

North  of  England  for   455 

Gloves,  market  for  cotton   739 

market  for  leather   52 

Grain,   imports  into   Scotland  from 

January  to  July,  1931   492 

Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibi- 
tion at  Norwich   832 

Hacksaws  and  hacksaw  blades,  market  225 

Hammers,  market  for   225 
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Handles,  market  for  small  wooden..  200 

Hatchets,  market  for   226 

Hay,   crop   in   Scotland   653 

crop  prospects  in  United  Kingdom.  136 

market  in  North  of  England  for..  6 

market  in  West  of  England  for..  136 

Hides,  market  for   50 

Ideal  Home  Exhibition  at  Bourne- 
mouth  53 

Ideal   Home   Exhibition   at  South- 
ampton  17 

Imperial    Fruit    Show,    display  of 

canned  foods  at   941 

Imports.  August  and  September,  1931.  691 
Imports   into    the    United  Kingdom 

Jan.-June,  1931   184 

detailed   186 

from  Canada...   185 

Lard,   imports   into   and   market  in 

Scotland   491 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   776 

market  in  West  of  England  for..  742 
Leather,  imports  of  upper  and  sole  in 

1929   767 

Linen,  improvement  in  trade  of  Nor- 
thern Ireland   700 

Linseed,  imports  of  and  market  for.  224 

Lobster  (canned),  market  for   301 

Loganberries,    market    for    canned..  199 

Meat,  new  abattoir  at  Liverpool  for.  571 
Merchandise  Marks  Act:  orders.  .168, 207,  357 

recommendation.?  4,  396,  471, 

553,   710  .   832  ,   869,  950,990 
Milk,  market  in  Scotland  for  pow- 
dered                                  ..  456 

Nails,  imports  in  1929  ..  895 

Oatmeal,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Scotland   938 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   969 

Oats,    imports    into    Scotland  from 

January  to  July,  1931..   ..   ..  495 

imports  of  and  market  for  4  221 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   969 

Oats  (rolled),  imports  into  and  mar- 
ket in  Scotland   939 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   969 

Packing  house  products,  imports  into 

and  market  in  Scotland..    ..  488 
market  in  England  and  Wales  for. 

609,649,691 

market  in  Northern  Ireland  773 

market  in  West  of  England  for..  740 

Paper,  market  for  crepe   611 

Paper  sundries,  market  for   7 

Peas,  market  for  dried   894 

Pitwood  and  pit  props,  market  for. .  772 

Radio  Exhibition  at  Manchester..  ..  791 
Reports     of    Trade  Commissioner, 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol: 

June  17,  1931   107 

July  10.  1931   136 

July  20,  1931  226,227 

October  2,  1931   654 

October  10,  1931   696 

October  26,  1931   772 

November  9,  1931   84S 
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Reports    of    Trade  Commissioner, 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol: — Con. 


November  11,  1931   805 

November  14,  1931   893 

November  17,  1931   939 

November  19,  1931   940 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  T.  Stewart,  Bristol: 

June  23,  1931   48 

July  8,  1931   201 

July  30,  1931   264 

September  19,  1931   575 

October  12,  1931   740 

October  22,  1931   769 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G. 
B.  Johnson,  Glasgow: 

June  12,  1931   4 

June  16,  1931   47 

July  8,  1931   205 

Julv  24,  1931   220 

July  30,  1931  262,263 

September  3,  1931  488,492 

September  25,  1931   608 

October  8,  1931   653 

October  9,  1931   698 

October  14,  1931   697 

October  24,  1931   773 

November  27,  1931   937 

November  28,  1931   968 

December  10,  1931   1009 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Glasgow: 

June  16,  1931   74 

July  14,  1931   202 

August  11,  1931     382 

August  18,  1931   383 

October  28,  1931   767 

November  27,  1931   937 

December  9,  1931   1010 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Harry  A.  Scott,  Liverpool: 

June  9,  1931   6 

June  22,   1931  47,106 

Julv  8,  1931   137 

July  17,  1931   199 

July  31,  1931   260 

August  5,  1931   303 

September  3,  1931   452 

September  4,  1931   451 

September  11,  1931   566 

September  17,  1931   571 

September  22,  1931   573 

September  25,  1931   574 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Gerald  A.  Newman,  Liver- 
pool: 

June  11,  1931   50,52 

June  16,  1931   7 

July  15,  1931  221,225 

July  16,  1931   200 

July  17,  1931   263 

July  31,  1931   306 

August  7,  1931   304 

September  1,  1931  455,498 

September  8,  1931   497 

September  18,  1931   570 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner   Gerald    A.  Newman, 
Liverpool : — Con. 

September  26,  1931   611 

October  17,  1931   771 

October  19,  1931  738,739 

October  27,  1931   814 

November  5,  1931   816 

November  14,  1931   895 

November  23,  1931   969 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Har- 
rison Watson,  London: — 

July  10,  1931   136 

July  17,  1931   182 

August  14,  1931   346 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner V.  E.  Duclos,  London: 

June  17,  1931   3 

July  31,  1931   297 

August  11,  1931   382 

.     September  12,  1931   486 

September  18,  1931  609,649,691 

October  9,  1931   656 

October  13,  1931   689 

October  23,  1931   737 

November  13,  1931   847 

Reports  of  Assistant  Exhibition  Com- 
missioner A.  T.  Seaman,  Lon- 
don : 

September  24,  1931   663 

November  24,  1931   941 

Rye,  imports  of  and  market  for..  ..  224 
imports  into  Scotland  from  January 

to  July,  1931.  .  '.  497 

Salmon    (canned),    imports    of  and 

market  for  301,737 

Shipbuilding,  rationalization  of  in- 
dustry   303 

Shoefindings,  market  for   48 

Skewers,  market  for  maple   896 

Stoves,  market  for  electric   498 

Tallow,  market  for   695 

Tariff  duties  changed   472 

Timber,    Coventry    specifies   use  of 

Empire   848 

market  for     260 

market   for   British    Columbia  in 

Glasgow   608 

Tomatoes,  .market  for  tinned   226 

Tomato  ketchup,  market  for  227,498 

Tomato  paste,  market  for   227 

Tomato  puree,  market  for  227,499 

Tools,  market  for  garden   226 

market  for  hand   225 

Trade  relations  of  North  of  England 

with  West  Africa   814 

Trade  statistics:  Bristol,  1930-31..  ..  227 

Hull,  1925  and  1929    56S 

Liverpool,  1925  and  1929    566 

Manchester,  1925  and  1929   567 

Newcastle,  1925  and  1929   569 

Northern  Ireland,  1930   744 

Scotland,  1929    202 

United  Kingdom,  January  to  Juue. 

1931..  ,   182 

Trade,  survey  of  Manchester   306 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Vegetables  (fresh),  new  duties  on..  ..  991 

Wheat,  imports  of   185 

imports  into  Scotland  from  January 

to  July,  1931   492 

proposed  quota  as  affecting  Scot- 
land  937 

Wire  (barbed),  imports  of   895 

Wood  blocks,  market  for   696 

Greece 

Caviar,  market  for  and  duty  on..   .  274 

Codfish,  market  for   271 

Commercial  travellers,  recommenda- 
tions to   465 

Currency,  protection  of  national. .  . .  631 
Duties   increased   against  non-treat}7" 

countries   913 

Fish,  duty  on  270,273 

market  for   268 

Fish  meal,  market  for   274 

Flour,  duty  increased  on   913 

weight  of  bags  permitted  to  circu- 
late  321 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  June,  1931.  391 

Herrings,  market  for  smoked   272 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Theo.  J.   Monty,  Athens: 

July  15,  1931   268 

July  18,  1931  246,247 

August  10,  1931   391 

September  9,  1931   554 

September  30,  1931   631 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   271 

Trade  agreement  with  France   554 

Trade  with  Canada.  January  to  June, 

1931   392 

Wheat,  compulsory  purchase  of  do- 
mestic  1032 

duty  increased  on   913 

H 

Hacksaw  Blades 

Great  Britain,  market   225 

Hacksaws 

Great  Britain,  market   225 

Haiti 

See  British  West  Indies 
Hammers 

Great  Britain,  market   225 


Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams. 

Handles 

Great  Britain,  market  for  small  wooden 

in   200 

See  also  Wood  Products 

Hardware 

British  West  Indies.  British  Honduras, 


imports  in  1930    935 

Jamaica,  imports  in  1930   764 

Uruguay,  duty  changed   1032 

Hatchets 

Great  Britain,  mark  !   226 


Page 

Hats  and  Caps 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 


in  1930   764 

See  also  Apparel. 

Hay 

Great  Britain,  crop  in  Scotland   653 

crop  prospects  in  the  United  King- 
dom  136 

market  in  North  of  England   6 

market  in  West  of  England   136 

Herring 

China,  imports  of  dry  salt  into   828 

market  for  dry  salted  in  South..  ..  627 

Greece,  market  for  smoked  in   272 

Hongkong,  market  for  dry  salted  in..  627 
See  also  Fish. 

Hides  and  Skins 

Great  Britain,  market   50 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  45 

Holland 

See  Netherlands. 

Honey 

Germany,  imports  and  duty   807 

Hongkong 

Business  conditions.  .258,  427,  585,  669,781 

Cheese,  market  for  Canadian   143 

Financial  conditions  258,781 

Fish,  imports  of  and  market  for..  ..622,668 

Fish  meal,  market  for   629 

Fish  oil,  market  for   629 

Fruits  (fresh),  market  for   669 

Ginseng,  market  for   146 

Herring,  market  for  dry  salted   627 

Hosiery,  market  for  silk   18 

Imports  during  August,  1931   669 


Lumber,  imports  of  and  market  for.  548 
Milk  (concentrated),  market  for..  ..  242 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong: 


May  26,  1931   18 

June  19,  1931   143 

June  26.  1931   242 

July  10,  1931   258 

August  14,  1931   427 

August  24,  1931    548 

September  15,  1931   622 

September  21,  1931   668 

November  6,  1931   921 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  J.  Riddiford,  Hong- 
kong: 

June  15,  1931   146 

October  9.  1931   781 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   626 

Sardines,  market  for   626 

Shipping  services  to   629 

Trade  with  Canada,  August.  1931 . .  .  .  669 

Vegetables  (fresh),  market  for   669 

Hoops 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  imports 

of  wooden  in  1930   766 

See  also  Cooperage  Stock. 
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Horses 

Belgium,  sanitary  regulations  re  im- 


ports for  slaughtering   430 

Hosiery 

British   West   Indies,   Barbados,  im- 
ports of  cotton  in  1930   112 

Jamaica,  imports  of  cotton  in  1930.  763 

China,  market  for  silk  in  South..   ..  18 

Hongkong,  market  for  silk  in   18 

South  Africa,  market  for  silk  in..  ..109,608 
See  also  Apparel. 

Hot  Water  Bottles 

Netherlands,  market   238 


I 

Import  Regulations 

See  Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations. 


India 

Bacon  and  hams,  duty  on   861 

imports  from  Canada   860 

Butter,  market  for  and  duty  on . .  . .  861 
Canadian  export  quotations,  advice  re.  521 
Canteen  Contractors  Syndicate,  re- 
quirements of   267 

Cheese,  duty  on   861 

market  for   861 

Chemicals,   manufacture   of   578 

Fertilizers,  imports  of  and  market  for.  355 

Fish,  duties  on   16 

imports  in  1929-30  and  market..  . .  15 

Flour,  duty  increased  on  .  ..  ..  360 

Footwear,  imports  from    Canada  of 

rubber-soled..    .   387 

Foreign  trade  of  Bengal  in  1930-31..  658 

Imports,  April  to  June,  1931   386 

Lard,  duty  on   861 

Life  insurance,  increase  in  business..  577 
Motor  vehicles ,  imports  from  Can- 
ada of   387 

imports  in  1930-31   659 

Packing  house  products,  duties  on..  861 

imports  of  and  market  for   859 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R. 
T.  Young,  Calcutta: 

May  26,  1931   15 

July  6,  1931   267 

July  18,  1931   354 

August  1,  1931   386 

August  14,  1931   500 

September  4,  1931   658 

September  9,  1931   577 

September  10,  1931   578 

September  26,  1931   657 

October  5,  1931   780 

October  9,  1931..   859 

Rupee,  exchange  value  fixed  for..  ..  657 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   17 

Shipping  route  of  American  and  Indian 

Line  to   205 

Tariff  duties  increased   753,792 

Tires,  imports  from  Canada  of  motor. .  387 

Tobacco,  imports  and  production  of.  780 

Whale  oil,  market  for   17 

Wheat,  crop  for  1930-31   500 

estimate  for   154 

duty  increased  on   360 

imports  from  April  to  June,  1931 . .  500 
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Insurance 

Chile,  control  of  and  companies  in . .  167 

Ireland  (Northern) 

See  Great  Britain. 
Irish  Free  State 

Agriculture,  conditions   of   809 

statistics  for  in  1931   778 

Anti-dumping  measure,  provisions  of  871 

Bacon  and  hams,  market  for  42,  775 

proposed  tariff  on  592,778 

Box  shooks,  market  for   44 

Budget,  presentation  of  emergency. .  871 

Business  conditions   348 

Cocoa,  duty  increased  on  and  prepar- 
ations of   34 

Confectionery,  duty  on  chocolate  in- 
creased  34 

Eggs,  marking  regulations  for..    ..  6 

Fruits  (canned),  duty  on   34 

Gasolene,  duty  increased  on   871 

Imports  in  1930    41 

Imports  in  1030:  detailed   42 

apparel   44 

apples  (fresh)   42 

feedstuffs   42 

fertilizers                ,   45 

fruits  (canned)   43 

hides  and  skins. .   45 

leather   45 

paper.   45 

textiles   44 

timber   44 

tobacco   43 

wire  and  manufactures  of   43 

Lard,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  . .  776 

Leather,  duty  on   248 

Livestock,  statistics  in  1,931  for..  ..  778 


Motor  vehicle  parts,  duty  removed 

from   208 

Oatmeal,  certificate  of  origin  required 


for  793,833 

duty  on  711,971 

imports  of  and  market  for..  ..  :.  969 

Oats,   certificate   of   origin  required 

for  793,833 

duty  on  209,711,971 

imports  of  and  market  for   969 

proposed  duty  on   209 

Oats  (rolled),  duty  on   971 

imports  of  and  market  for   969 

Oils  (hydrocarbon),  duty  increased  on  871 

Oils  and  fats  (animal),  imports  of 

and  market  for   777 

Packing  house  products,  imports  of 

and  market  for   773 

Pig  products,  proposed  duty  on..  ..  592 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  John 
H.  English,  Dublin: 

June  18,  1931   41 

July  17,  1931   248 

August  6,  1931   348 

September  17,  1931    592 

September  28,  1931   773 

October  6,  1931   700 

October  16,  1931                    ..  ..  744 

October  20,  1931   778 

October  26,  1931   809 

November  26,  1931   969 

Wheat,    imports   from   January  to 

August,  1931   809 
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Iron  and  Steel 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   92 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   92 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1030   64o 

Ironmongery 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930..   113 

Jamaica,  imports  in  1930    764 

Italy 

Business  conditions..    ..30,  232  ,  504. 

824,  983 

Exports  from  January  to  September, 

1931   82o 

Fertilizers,   imports   and  production 

of   315 

Financial  conditions  30,  233,  505,  824 

Flour,  duty  increased  on..    ..121,  432.713 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  March,  1931  31 

January  to  May,  1931   233 

January  to  July,  1931   506 

Golf  balls,  market  for   29 

Imports,  January  to  September,  1931  82o 

surtax  applied  to   712 

Maize,  duties  on   713 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  and  produc- 
tion of   416 

Population,  statistics  in  April,  1931 . .  505 
Radio-electric  materials,  import  regu- 
lations for   73 

Radiophonic       apparatus,  duties 

changed  on   673 

Refrigerators,  market  for  ice  and  elec- 
tric  1022 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Milan: 

June  5,  1931   29 

June  11,  1931   33 

July  15,  1931..   ..   206 

July  22,  1931   315 

July  24,  1931   282 

September  10.  1931   546 

October  30.  1931  ;.  824 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  W.  McBurnev,  Milan: 

June  13,  1931   30 

Juiv  22,  1931   232 

August  25,  1931   417 

September  5,  1931   504,507 

September  7.  1931   544 

September  14,  1931   582 

November  23,  1931   983 

November  26,  1931   1030 

December  3.  1931   1022 

Roads,  program  for  development  of. .  507 

Shipping,  movement  of  31,233,506 

Tariff,  duties  changed  210,954 

duties  increased  551,825 

Trade    with    Canada,    January  to 

March,  1931   32 

January  to  April,  1931   234 

January  to  May,  1931   507 
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Italy — Con. 
Wheat,  compulsorv  milling  of  domes- 
tic 33,73 

duty  increased  on  and  by-products 

of   432 

mixing  regulations  relaxed   712 

production  of   582 

J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 

Japan 

Butter,  imports  of  and  market  for..  785 

production  of   785 

Crop  conditions   394 

Exports,  April,  1931   70 

Flour,  imports  of  and  production  of  393 

Foreign  trade,  April,  1931   69 

January  to  September,  1931   949 

Imports,  April,  1931   69 

Invoice  requirements,  leaflet  published 

on   553 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe: 

June  25,  1931   230 

July  29,  1931   312 

August  19,  1931   503 

October  8,  1931   785 

October  23.  1931   831 

October  28,  1931  830,866 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Richard  Grew,  Tokj-o: 

June  12.  1931   69 

June  23,  1931   117 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  Keith  Doull,  Tokyo: 

August  5.  1931  393.394 

November  12,  1931   949 

Rubber,  exports  in  1930   231 

imports  in  1930   231 

from  Canada   232 

production  of   230 

Rubber  goods,  exports  in  1930..    ..  231 

imports  in  1930    231 

from  Canada   232 

Senega  root,  imports  of  and  market 

for   830 

Trade  of  Kobe  503,831 

with  Canada   831 

Trade  of  Osaka  312,  866 

Trade  with  Canada,  April,  1931..  ..  70 

January  to  September.  1931   950 

Wheat,    imports    from    January  to 

June,  1931   394 

market  for   117 

Jugoslavia 

See  Yugoslavia 

K 

Kenya 

Business  conditions  346,849 

Kerosene 

China,  market   538 

See  also  Oil. 

Knitted  Goods 

Cuba,  duty  increased   591 

See  also  Apparel. 
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L 

Lard 

Bolivia,  duty   1025 

imports  and  market   1024 

Brazil,  imports  and  market   990 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1930..  909 
British  West"  Indies,  imports  and  mar- 
ket 822,824 

Jamaica,  duty   619 

imports  and  market   619 

Germany,  imports  from  January  to 

May,  1931. .    . .  444,653 

Greal  Britain,  imports  into  and  mar- 
ket in  Scotland   491 

market   in   Northern   Ireland..    ..  776 

market  in  West  of  England..    ..  742 

India,  duty   861 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market.  776 

Mexico,  imports  in  1929   26 

market   353 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  in 

1930    907 

Peru,  duties  903,904 

imports  in  1929   903 

See  also  Packing  House  Products. 

Lard  Substitutes 

British  West  Indies,  duty   824 

Jamaica,  imports  of  and  market  for.  619 

Laths 

British   Malaya,  imports   of  metal  in 

1929   377 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  of 

metal  in  1929    377 

United  States,   consular  invoice  not 

required   431 

See  also  Wood  Products 

Lead 

See  Metals  and  Minerals. 
Leather 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   94 

Cuba,  market   63 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  upper  and 

sole  in  1929    767 

Irish   Free   State,   duty   248 

imports  in  1930   45 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   646 

Leather  Goods 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930    646 

Leeward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Life  Insurance 

India,  increase  in  business   577 

Linen 

Great  Britain,  trade  improvement  in 

Northern  Ireland   700 

Linoleums 

Norway,   market  and  duty   160 

Linseed 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  224 

Liquors 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic). 
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Livestock 

Irish  Free  State,  statistics  in  1931 . .  778 
See  also  Cattle  and  Horses. 

Lobster  (Canned) 

Germany,  market  and  duty   843 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market  301 
See  also  Fish. 

Loganberries 

Great  Britain,  market  for  canned  in.  199 

Lumber 

Argentina,  imports   318 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1929..   ..  376 

China,  market  in  South   548 

Germany,  market  897,922 

Hongkong,  imports  and  market ....  548 
Mexico,  duty  on  construction  changed.  73 

imports  in  1929    58 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930    542 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..    ..  876 

Uruguay,  imports   318 

See  also  Timber 

M 

Machines  and  Machinery 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   93 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1930   765 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1030. ...  645 

See  also  Agricultural  Implements 
and  Machinery 

Maize 

Germany,  imports  in  1930-31   805 

Italy,  duties   713 

See  also  Grain 

Malt 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31..   91 

Colombia,  imports  of  and  duty  on 

barley   241 

Mexico,  market   28 

Panama,   imports   of  and   duty  on 

barley  *. .  241 

Venezuela,  imports  of  and  duty  on 

barley   241 

Margarine 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1930..  909 
Germany,  imports  from  January  to 

May,  1931..  ..  ..   444 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  in 

1930   90S 

Siam,  imports  in  1929-30    909 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 

Meats 

See  Packing  House  Products 

Medicines 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in   1030   Ill 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930  936 
Jamaica,  imports  in  1930   765 

Colombia,  import  regulations   290 

See  also  Drugs 
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Metals  and  Minerals 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   94 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930    765 

Germany,  market   925 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1030..    ..  645 

Mexico 

Agricultural  conditions  in   22 

Bacon  and  hams,  market  for..    ..  353 

Business  conditions   56,602 

Cement,  imports  in  1929   57,58 

Chemicals,  imports  in  1929   61 

Currency  law,  silver  basis  provided  by 

new   211 

Eggs,  market  for   28 

Exports  in  1929   165 

Films      (cinematographic),  duty 

changed  on   250 

Financial  conditions   602 

Flour,  imports  of   27 

Foreign  trade  in  1929   23 

Imports,  1929   25,57 

January  to  June,  1931   604 

Lard,  imports  in  1929   26 

market  for   353 

Liquors,  market  for   27 

Lumber,  duty  changed  on  construc- 
tion  73 

imports  in  1929   58 

Malt,  market  if  or   28 

Milk  (concentrated),  market  for..  27 
Monetary  law,  provisions  and  effect 

of  new   602 

Motor  vehicles,  duties  revised  on..  753 

imports  in  1929   60 

Packing  house  products,  market  for  352 

Plywood,  imports  in  1929   58 

Records    (phonograph),    increase  in 

duty  on   250 

postponement  of  1030 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

June  13,  1931   165 

June  20,  1931   23,57 

Julv  1,  1931   56 

October  1,  1931   602 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  Leslie  Brown,  Mexico 
City: 

June  19,  1931   22 

August  14,  1931   352 

Tariff  duties  changed   73 

Wheat,  import  restriction  on   321 

imports  of  and  duty  on   26 

production  of  in  1,928-29    22 

Wines,  market  for   27 

Woodpulp,  imports  in  1929   57,58 

Wool,  duty  changed  on  raw   872 

Milk  (Concentrated) 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   113 

British  Honduras,  imports  and  duty  933 

new  import  regulations   120 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1930   887 

China,  market  in  South   242 

France,  import  quota  873,954 
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Milk  (Concentrated) — Con. 

Germany,  market  and  duW   843 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland. .  456 

Hongkong,  market   242 

Mexico,  market   27 


Minerals 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 

Molasses 

British   West  Indies,   Barbados,  ex- 
ports in  1930    142 

Molybdenum 

Germany,  market   926 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Montserrat 

See  British  West  Indies 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories 


British   West  Indies.   Trinidad,  im- 
ports in  1930   887 

Egypt,  duty  increased   472 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  removed..   ..  208 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  regis- 
tration for  1930-31   532 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   93 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

in  1930   Ill 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1930   887 

India,  imports  from  Canada   387 

imports  in  1930-31   659 

Italy,  imports  in  1930    418 

industry  in   417 

Mexico,  duties  revised   753 

imports  in  1929    60 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..  ..645,975 

Spain,  assembly  industry  in   282 

duties  changed   1030 

duty  on  parts  for  assemblage  in . .  282 

duty  reduced   833 

Musical  Instruments 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930   765 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930. .   .  .648,  977 

N 

Nails 

Great  Britain,  imports   895 

Netherlands 

Agricultural  depression  in   157 

Apples  (dried),  market  for   313 

Balls,  market  for  rubber   238 

Business  conditions. .  i94,  704 

Crop  conditions  196,  662 

Erasers,  market  for   237 

Exports,  January  to  August,  1931..  704 

Financial  conditions  195,705 

Fish,  duty  on  canned  99,166 

market  for  99, 154 

Fish  meal,  imports  in  1930   156 

Flour,  imports  in  1930   193 

imports  of  and  market  for  281,945 

prices  in  1931   192 
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Netherlands — Con. 

Hot  water  bottles,  market  for   238 

Lumber,  imports  in  1030   542 

Market  conditions   188 

Patent  law,  outline  available   396 

Potatoes  (table),  production  of  and 

by-products   543 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J. 
C.   Macgillivray,  Rotterdam: 

June  20,  1931  99,154 

July  9,  1931   188 

July  16,  1931   238 

July  23,  1931   280 

August  7,  1931   313 

August  19,  1931   387 

September  16,  1931   542,543 

November  19,  1931  897,898 

November  24,  1931   943 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Richard  P.  Bower,  Rot- 
terdam : 

July  4,  1931   157 

Julv  13,  1931   194 

July  14,  1931   196 

July  16,  1931   237 

July  24,  1931   275 

October  5,  1931  662,749 

October  7,  1931   661 

October  8,  1931   704 

Rubber  bands,  market  for               . .  237 

Shipping,  January  to  August,  1931 . .  705 

Trade,  January  to  June,  1931   275 

with  Canada   278 

Wheat,  imports  in  1930   193 

imports  of  and  market  for..  ..280,943 

mixing  regulations  for  633,944 

operation  of  mixing  law  for..    ..  188 

production  of   191 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Apples   (fresh),   market  for  British 

Columbia . .  . .   .   445 

Bacon  and  hams,  duty  on   502 

imports  in  1930..   500 

Bills  of  exchange,  advice  re   703 

Box  shooks,  duty  on   866 

imports  of  and   market  for..    ..  864 
Building    materials,   duties    on  and 

documentation  for   378 

market  for   372 

Business  conditions  369,946 

Cement,  imports  in  1929   377 

Exchange,  situation  of   965 

•Exports,  January  to  May,  1931..   ..  370 

January  to  August,  1931   947 

Pats  (animal),  imports  in  1930..   ..  908 

Financial  conditions   946 

Flour,  duty  on   56 

imports  of  and  market  for   53 

Foreign  trade  in  1930    337 

Imports,  1930    339 

January  to  May,  1931   370 

January  to  August,  1931   947 

Lard,  imports  in  1930    907 

Laths,  imports  of  metal  in  1929   377 

Lumber,  imports  in  1929    376 

Margarine,  imports  in  1930    908 
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Netherlands  East  Indies — Con. 

Meats  (canned  and  preserved),  duty 

on   737 

imports  of  and  market  for..  ..731,733 

Packing  house  products,  duty  on . .  910 

imports  of  and  market  for  731,905 

Paints  and  varnishes,  imports  in  1929  377 

Panelling,  market  for   374 

Plywood  cases,  market  for   866 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Batavia: 

May  29,  1931   53 

June  5,  1931   H4 

June  30,  1931..   337 

July  23,  1981   369 

August  2.  1931   5O0 

October  22,  1931   864 

October  26,  1931   945 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  C.  Butler,  Batavia : 

July  13,  1931   372 

August  19,  1931   445 

October  3,  1931   731 

November  3,  1931   1012 

Report  of  J.  C.  D.  Ockerse,  Office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner,  Bata- 
via: 

October  16,  1931   905 

Roofing  materials,  market  for   374 

Shipping  services  to  55,378,446 

Tariff  duties  changed   360 

Tiles,  imports  in  1929  of  roofing  and 

floor  374,376 

Timber,  imports  in  1929   376 

Tires  and  tubes,  duty  on   1018 

imports  in  1930   1012 

market  for   101' 

Wallboards,  market  for   372 

Newsprint 

Australia,  tariff  preference  extended  119 
Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   95 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  in  1930   936 

Egypt,  imports  in  1929   151 

See  also  Paper 

New  Zealand 

Box  shooks,  duty  on   889 

market  for   8S9 

Business  conditions  103,721 

Clothes  pegs,  imports  from  Canada 

of   "79 

Dumping  duties,  regulations  changed 

for   359 

Exchange  rates  for  customs  purposes  S56 

Exchange  rates  in  October,  1931 ....  820 

Financial  conditions  103.721 

Fish,  duties  on  and  import  regulations 

for..   12,13 

imports  in  1929   9 

market  for   8 

Flour,  duty  changed  on  431,992 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  July,  1931  721 
January  to  September,  1931..  965 
Imports,  effect  of  sterling  deprecia- 
tion on   72S 
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New  Zealand — Con. 

Imports  from  Canada,  effect  of  tariff 

and  exchange  situation  on..  ..  779 

January  to  June,  1931   414 

January  to  July,  1931   721 

January   to  September,    1031 . .   . .  966 

Onions,  imports  of   779 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C. 
M.  Croft,  Auckland: 

April  14,  1931   8 

June  29,  1931   209 

August  7,  1931   414 

November  13,  1931  .965,992 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  E.  Priestman, 
Auckland : 

June  10,  1931   103 

September  26,  1(931   721 

October  3,  1031   728 

October  15,  1931                         ..  817 

October  17,  1931   856 

November  2,  1931   889 

Roofing  materials,  duties  on   818 

imports  of  and  market  for   817 

Salmon  (canned),  imports  of   780 

market  for   10 

Shipping  services  from  North  America 

to   725 

Tariff,  duties  increased..   248 

duties  revised..  431,992 

effect  of  new  on  imports  from  Can- 
ada  779 

Tenders  invited..  ..121.251,290.360, 

433,513,590,  632,  914 

Wheat,  duty  changed  on  431,992 

Nickel 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 
Nigeria 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   451 

Imports  in  1930:  detailed   452 

Trade,  January  to  March,  1931..   ..  388 

Nitric  (Azotic)  Products 

Belgium,  licence  required  for  imports  473 

Norway 

Business  conditions  389,422 

Carpets  and  rugs,   market  for  and 

duties  on   Ii59 

Crop  conditions   862 

Feedstuff's,  imports  of  and  market  for  67 

Flour,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  68 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  May,  1931  419 

Gold  standard  suspended   522 

Grain,  imports  of  and  market  for..  67 

Invoice  requirements,  leaflet  on. .   . .  34 

Linoleums,  market  for  and  duty  on..  160 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo : 

June  19,  1931   67 

July  10,  1931   239 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Shirley  G.  MacDonald, 
Oslo: 

June  26,  1931   159 

July  23,  1931   239 

July  24,  1931   283 
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Norway — Con. 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Shirley  G.  MacDonald, 
Oslo : — Con. 

July  25,  1931   389 

August  10,  1931   419 

October  5,  1931   747 

October  16,  1931   788 

October  28,  1931   862 

November  27,  1931   984 

Timber,  import  restriction   on..    ..  754 

O 

Oatmeal 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market 

in  Scotland   938 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   969 

Irish  Free  State,  certificate  of  origin 

required  793,833 

'duty  711,971 

Oat  Products 

Germany,  import  bonds  required..  ..  953 

Oats 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  im- 
ports in  1930   112 

Ecuador,  imports   527 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market. .  221 
imports  into  Scotland  from  Janu- 
ary to  July,  1931   495 

market  in  Northern  Ireland   969 

Irish  Free  State,  certificate  of  origin 

■required  793,833 

duty  209,711,971 

imports  and  market   969 

proposed  duty   209 

See  also  Grain 

Oats  (Rolled) 

Great    Britain,    imports    into  and 

market  in  Scotland   939 

market  in  Northern  Ireland..    ..  969 

Irish  Free  State,  duty   971 

imports  and  market   969 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930    974 

Oilcake  and  Oilmeal 

See  Faedstuffs 

Oils 

British  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia,  duty 

on  motor  increased   712 

duty  on  illuminating  increased...  7,12 
China,  market  for  petroleum  products 

in   538 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  on  gasolene 

increased   871 

duty  on  hydrocarbon  increased..  ..  871 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   646 

Oils  and  Fats  (Animal) 

Great  Britain,   market  in  Northern 

Ireland   777 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market  777 

Netherlands  East  Iudies,  imports  in 

1930    908 

See  also  Lard  and  Margarine 
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Oils  (Fish) 

See  Fish  Oil 

Oleomargarine 

See  Margarine 

Onions 

New  Zealand,  imports   779 

See  also  Vegetables  (Fresh) 

P 

Packing  House  Products 

Belgium,  duty   on  frozen  meat  in- 


creased   954 

Bolivia,  duties  1025,  1026 

imports  and  market   1024 

Brazil,  imports  and  market   988 


British  Malaya,  imports  and  market 


British  West  Indies,  duty  preference 

on  imports  from  Canada..   ..  822 

Jamaica,  duties   619 

imports  and  market   617 

France,  import  regulations  for  meat  873 

import  restrictions  on  meat. ...  582 

Germany,  duties  442,  807,  872 

imports  and  market  .441^807 

Great    Britain,    imports    into  and 

market  in  Scotland   488 

market  in  England  and  Wales.  .609, 

649  691 

market  in  Northern  Ireland..    ..  '773 

market  in  West  of  England   740 

India,  duty   801 

imports  and  market   859 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market  773 

proposed  duty  on  pig  products..  592 

Mexico,  market   352 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duty..  ..737,910 

imports  and  market  731,905 

Peru,  imports  in  1929    902 

market  and  duties   901 

Siam,  duty   910 

imports  and  market   907 

imports   of  and   market   for  pre- 
served in   736 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1929..  ..  377 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930   765 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  in 

1929    377 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..    ..  976 

Panama 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Fish,  duty  on  and  documentation  for  65 

imports  of  and  market  for   64 

Malt,  imports  of  and  duty  on  barley  241 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
A.  Strong,  Panama  City: 

June  15,  1931   64 

June  24,  1931   118 

July  7,  1931   208 

July  15,  1931   241 

July  29,  1931   400 

September  11,  1931   513 


Panama — Con. 

Roofing  materials,  market  for..    ..  513 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   64 

Sardines,  market  for  canned   64 

Panelling 

British  Malaya,  market   374 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market. .  ..  374 
See  also  Building  Materials 

Paper 

Australia,  preference  on  printing  in..  320 
British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

in  1930   Ill 

Jamaica,  imports  in  1980    765 

Egypt,  imports  from  March  to  De- 
cember, 1930   150 

Great  Britain,  market  for  crepe  in..  611 
Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  45 
South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..  ..648,977 
See  also  Newsprint 


Paper  Sundries 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 
England  

Pears 

See  Fruit  (Canned)  and  Fruit  (Fresh) 

Peas  (Dried) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  West  of 


England   894 

Peru 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports  in  1929..  904 

Business  conditions   587 

Catalogues,  duty  on   431 

Coal,  imports  of  and  market  for..  ..  539 

Fish,  imports  in  1029   460 

market  for. .  . .   458 

Lard,  duty  on  903,904 

imports  in  1-929   903 

Packing  house  products,  imports  in 

1929   901 

market  for  and  duties  on   901 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S. 
Bissett,  Lima: 

August  1,  1931   45S 

August  15,  1931  510.52,5 

September  6,  1931   587 

September  7.  1931   539 

October  1,  1931   745 

October  13,  1931   792 

November  1,  1931   901 

November  15.  1931  985,1024 

Roofing  materials,  duty  on   986 

imports  of  and  market  for   985 

Salmon  (canned),  duty  on   462 

imports  of  and  market  for   462 

Sardines,  duty  on   462 

imports  of  and  market  for   462 

Shipping  services  to   460 

Wheat,  imports  of  and  market  for  525 

Petroleum 

China,  market   53S 

See  also  Oils 

Philippine  Islands 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930    500 
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Phonographs  and  Pianos 

See  Musical  Instruments 


Pickles  and  Sauces 

Germany,  market  and  duty   842 

Pigments 

China,  market   538 

Pipe  Coverings 

Argentina,  market   381 

Piping  (Iron) 

Cuba,  duty  increased   591 


Pistols 

British  West  Indies,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 

imports  of  tear  gas  prohibited  592 
St.  Vincent,  imports  restricted..  ..  993 

Pitwood  and  Pit  Props 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market. .  772 

Plants 


Germany,  imports  of  live  restricted..  913 
Great  Britain,  new  duties   991 

Plywood 

Mexico,  imports  in  1929    58 

Plywood  Cases 

British  Malaya,  market   866 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..  ..  866 

Poland 

Export  policy   419 

Pork 

Irish  Free  State,  proposed  duty  on 

pig  products   592 

See  also  Packing  House  Products 

Portugal 

Business  conditions   544 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  July,  1031  545 
Trade  with  Canada,  January  to  July, 

1931   546 

Potatoes  (Seed) 

Cuba,  market   588 

Potatoes  (Table) 

Cuba,  imports  and  market  395,  547 

imports  in  August,  1931   430 

stocks  in   63 

Netherlands,  production  of  and  by- 
products  543 

Uruguay,  duty  changed   1038 

Publications 

Argentine  Invoice  Requirements:  new 

leaflet  on   874 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  608 
Canadian-Australian    Trade  Agree- 
ment  257 

Condensed  Preliminary  Report  on  the 

Trade  of  Canada,  1930-31..  ..  329 
Japanese  Invoice  Requirements..   ..  553 
Norwegian  Invoice  Requirements. .  ..  34 
Shipping  to  Argentina:  new  publica- 
tion  648 

Spanish  Invoice  Requirements   833 
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Pulp  (Sulphite) 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1030- 

31   95 

Germany,  market   924 

R 

Rabbits 

Australia,  exports  of  skinned  increase  229 


Radio-Electric  Materials 

Italy,  import  regulations   73 

Radiophonic  Apparatus 

Italy,  duties  changed   673 

Rasps 

Great  Britain,  market   225 

Records  (Phonograph) 

Mexico,  increase  in  duty   250 

application  of  postponed   1030 

Refrigerators 

Germany,  market  for  electric  in..  ..  28 

Italy,  market  for  ice  and  electric  in . .  1022 

Rhodesia 

Business  conditions  346,849 

Tobacco,  prospects  for  cultivation  in 

1931-32   586 

Rhodesia  (Northern) 

Exports  in  1930    979 

Foreign  trade  in  1930    977 

Imports  in  1030    978 

Rice 

Australia,  production  and  exports. .  14 

Roofing  Materials 

Argentina,  market  for  tiles  in..    ..  380 

Bolivia,  duties  986,987 

imports  and  market   985 

Brazil,  duties   868 

imports  and  market   867 

British  Malaya,  market   374 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  duties  616 

imports  and  market   613 

market  for  asphalt  in   702 

Colombia,  market   513 

Ecuador,  imports  and  market   985 

Netherlands   East   Indies,   market. .  374 

New  Zealand,  duties   818 

imports  and  market   817 

Panama,  market   513 

Peru,  duties   986 

imports  and  market   985 

South  Africa,  duties   1008 

imports  and  market   1006 

Venezuela,  market   513 

Rubber 

Japan   exports  in  1930    231 

imports  in  1930    231 

from  Canada   232 

industry  in   230 

Rubber  Bands 

Netherlands,  market   237 

Rubber  Goods 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   91 

France,  duty  increased   912 
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Rubber  Goods — Con. 

Japan,  exports  in  1930    231 

imports  in  1930    231 

from  Canada     232 

Netherlands,  market   287 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930..    ..  646 

Rugs 

Norway,  market  and  duty   159 

Rum 

British   West  Indies,  Barbados,  ex- 
ports in  1930   143 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Rye 

Germany,  duty  changed   432 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market. .  224 
imports  into  Scotland  from  Janu- 
ary to  July,  1931   497 

Sweden,  mixing  regulations   672 

Yugoslavia,  government  monopoly...  169 
See  also  Grain 


S 

Sacks 

Colombia,  importation  of  articles  in 


used  prohibited   672 

Salmon  (Canned) 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   94 

market   284 

China,  imports  in  1930   828 

market  in  South   626 

Colombia,  market  and  duty   65,66 

Ecuador,  imports  and  market   511 

France,  duty  increased   120 

Germany,  market  and  duty   843 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market.  .301, 737 

Greece,  market   271 

Hongkong,  market   626 

India,  market   17 

New  Zealand,  imports   780 

market   10 

Panama,  market   64 

Peru,  duty   462 

imports  and  market   462' 

South  Africa,  market   563 

Venezuela,  market  and  duty   66 

See  also  Fish 


Salmon  (Frozen  and  Salted) 

See  Fish 


Sardines  (Canned) 

China,  imports  in  1930    828 

market  in  South   626 

Colombia,  market  and  duty   65,66 

Ecuador,  imports  and  market. .    . .  511 

Germany,  duty   844 

Hongkong,  market   626 

Panama,  market   64 

Peru,  duty   462 

imports  and  market   462 

South  Africa,  market   563 
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Sardines  (Canned) — Con. 

Tripolitania,  canning  industry  in..  ..  546 

Venezuela,  market  and  duty   66 

Sausage  Casings 

See  Packing  House  Products 

Senega  Root 

Germany,  imports  in  1030   846 

Japan,  imports  and  market   830 

Sewing  Machines 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31  ...  92 

Shell  (Crushed) 

Germany,  market  for  lobster  in . .  . .  846 

Shingles 

British  West  Indies,  market   702 

United  States,  consular  invoice  not 

required   431 

See  also  Roofing  Materials 

Shipping 

Italy,  movement  in  1931  31,233,506 

Shipping  Services  to 

Brazil   162 

British  Malaya   55 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras  930 

China,  South   629 

Cuba,  from  Canadian  Atlantic  ports. .  602 

European  ports   401 

Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland..  ..  778 

Hongkong  _  # . .  629 

India,  route  of  American  and  Indian 

Line   205 

Irish  Free  State   778 

Netherlands  East  Indies   55,446 

New  Zealand   725 

Peru   460 

West  Africa   815 

Shoe  Findings 

Great  Britain,  market   48 

Siam 

Business  conditions   372 

Documentation  for   378 

Foreign  trade  in  Ii930   114 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930   115 

Margarine,  imports  in  1929-30    909 

Meats  (canned  and  preserved),  duty  737 

imports  of  and  market  for   736 

Packing  house  products,  duty  on..  ..  910 

imports  of  and  market  for   907 

Shipping  services  to   378 

Tires  and  tubes,  duty  on   1018 

imports  in  1930   1016 

market  for   1017 

Trade  marks,  registration  of   790 

Silk 

See  Textiles 

Skewers  (Maple) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   896 
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Skins 

See  Hides  and  Skins 

Soap 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

of  fancy  in  1930    766 

South  Africa 

Brooms,  market  for  and  duty  on..  266 
Brushes,  market  for  and  duty  on..  266 

Business  conditions..    ..    ,  345,849 

Canadian  dollar,  discount  on   601 

Cheese,  prohibition  on  imports..   ..  119 

restriction  on  imports   249 

Electrical  appliances,  list  of  approved 

for  Cape  Town   456 

market  for  domestic   129 

Electricity,  development  of   138 

Exhibition    of    Domestic  Electrical 

Appliances  at  Cape  Town . .  . .  129 

Exports  in  1930    528 

Fish,  duty  on   565 

exports  in   1930   562 

market  for   .  •  561 

Fish  oil,  imports  of  and  market  for  565 

Foreign  trade,  August,  1931   849 

Foreign  trade,  1930    528,641,850,972 

Hosiery,  market  for  silk  109'S2o 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930    972 

Imports  in  1930    52^ 

Imports  in  1930:  detailed..  ..641,850,972 
agricultural   implements   and  ma- 
chinery   975 

apparel   974 

blankets   Jf*o 

books   648 

chemicals   jjij 

chocolates   974 

drugs  •   Jjjj 

earthenware   645 

fertilizers   646 

fish   562 

flour   643 

foodstuffs   643 

footwear   647 

footwear  (rubber)   976 

glassware   645 

iron  and  steel  products   645 

leather  and  manufactures  of..    ..  646 

lumber   976 

machinery   645 

minerals   645 

motor  vehicles  645,975 

musical  instruments  648,977 

oats  (rolled)   974 

oil   646 

paints  and  varnishes   976 

paper  648,977 

rubber  goods   646 

stationery   648 

textiles   644 

timber   647 

tires  and  tubes  647,976 

toilet  preparations   646 

toys   977 

twine  (binder)   975 

wheat  643,973 

whisky   643 

wood  products  647,976 
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Imports  in  1930,  origin  of   850 

Imports,  primage  duty  on   952 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Cape  Town: 

June  19,  1931   129 

August  11,  1931   456 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  L.  Mutter,  Cape 
Town: 

June  11,  1931   109 

June  13,  1931   133 

June  19,  1931   207 

July  9,  1931   266 

July  18,  1931   345 

August  7,  1931   415 

August  24,   1931  528,641,850,972 

August  31,  1931   561 

October  16,  1931   849 

October  29,  1931   952 

November  9,  1931   977 

November  16,  1931..   1006 

Roofing  materials,  duties  on   1008 

imports  of  and  market  for   1006 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   563 

Sardines  (canned),  market  for   563 

Tariff,  duties  changed   207 

exchange  dumping  duties   990' 

Water-heating  equipment,  market  for  415 
Wheat,  diversion  of  orders  for  Cana- 
dian   109 

market  for   267 

Whisks,  market  for  and  duty  on..  ..  266 

South  America 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

See  also  individual  countries 

Southwest  Africa 

Exports,  January  to  June,  1931..  ..  633 
Imports,  January  to  June,  1931..   ..  633 

Spain 

Bicycles,  duty  changed  on   1030 

Motor  vehicle  assembly  industry  in..  282 

Mot,\r  vehicles,  duties  changed  on..  1030 

duty  on  parts  for  assembly   282 

duty  reduced  on   833 

Tires  and  tubes,  duty  reduced  on . .  . .  833 

Stationery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930   766 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   648 

See  also  Paper. 

Staves 

Germany,  market  for  Douglas  fir  in.  923 
See  also  Cooperage  Stock. 

Stockings 

See  Hosiery. 

Stout 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  imports 

restricted   3991 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic). 

Stoves  (Electric) 

Great  Britain,  market  in   North  of 

England   498: 
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Stoves  (Gas) 

Argentina,  duty  increased   672 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   92 

Sudan  (Anglo-Egyptian 

Exports,  January  to  May,  1931..   ..  431 

Imports..  January  to  May,  1931..   ..  430 

Sugar 

Australia,  development  of  industry  in.  701 
British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  exports 

in  1930   142 

imports  of  refined  in  1930   113 

British  Honduras,  duty  changed..  ..  553 

Sweden 

Air  services  in   239 

Business  conditions  389,422 

Crop  conditions   863 

Feedstuffs,  imports  of  and  market  for.  67 

Flour,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  68 

mixing  regulations  for   672 

effect  of   160 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  May,  1931 . .  421 

Gold  standard  suspended   522 

Grain,  effect  of  milling  regulations  for.  160 

imports  of  and  market  for   67 

Rye,  mixing  regulations  for   672 

Wheat,  mixing  regulations  for   672 

Switzerland 

Business  conditions  387,898 

Crop  conditions   388 

Exports,  January  to  July,  1931 . .    . .  387 

Financial  conditions. .  388,  899 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  September, 

1931   898 

Imports,  January  to  July,  1931   387 

Trade,  organization  of   749 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1930   661 

Wallboard,  duty  increased   913 

Wheat,  imports  from  January  to  June, 

1931   238 

imports  from  April  to  June,  1931 . .  897 

production  in  1930    898 


Tallow 

Great  Britain,  market   695 

Tanganyika 

Business  conditions  346,849 

Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations 

Argentina,   asbestos   products,  duties 

on   380 

duties  decreased   672 

duties  increased   591 

fruits    (fresh),    import  regulations 

for   290 

stoves,  duty  increased  on  gas  cook- 
ing.  672 

Australia,  increased  duties  deferred.288, 711 

invoice  forms  changed  320,428 

newsprint,  preference  extended  on.  119 

new  trade  agreement  with  Canada.  81 

outside  packages,  duty  on   249 
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paper,  preference  on  printing . .    . .  320 

primage  duty,  change  in   119 

increase  in   358 

restrictions  on  imports   397 

sales  tax,  change  in   119 

increase  in   358 

timber,  dumping  duty  on  imports 

of  Russian   1004 

Austria,  flour,  duty  increased  on..  ..  249 

grain,  duty  increased  on   249 

Azores,  flour,  sales  restrictions  on  in 

Horta   321 

Belgium,  butter,  duty  increased  on . .  954 
horses,  sanitary  regulations  re  im- 
ports for  slaughtering   430 

meat  (frozen),  duty  increased  on..  954 
nitrie  (azotic)  products,  licence  re- 
quired for  imports  of   473 

Bolivia,  bacon  and  hams,  duties  on . .  1025 

coal,  duty  on   541 

drafts,  restrictions  on  foreign..    ..  792 

lard,  duty  on   1025 

packing  house  products,  duties  on. 

1025. 1026 

roofing  materials,  duties  on . .    . .  986,  987 
Brazil,  codfish,  duty  and  import  re- 
strictions on   164 

fish,  duty  on  canned   284 

flour,  import  prohibition  on   472 

roofing  materials,  duties  on   868 

British  Malaya,  documentation  for.  378 
British  West  Indies,    Bahamas,  new 

duties   72 

tomatoes,    duties    increased  on 

canned   711 

British  Honduras,   duties  changed.  553 

milk   (concentrated),   duty   on..  933 

import  regulations  for   120 

sugar,  duty  changed  on   553 

Jamaica,  brushware,  duty  on..    ..  450 

lard,  duty  on   619 

packing  house  products,  duties  on.  619 

roofing  materials,  duties  on..   ..  616 

lard  substitutes,  duty  on   824 

Montserrat,   fruits,   import  restric- 
tion on   399 

packing  house  products,  preference 

on  imports  from  Canada . .    . .  822 
St.   Kitts-Nevis,   tear   gas  pistols, 

import  prohibition  on   592 

St.  Lucia,  flour,  duty  increased  on.  712 
liquors,  duty  increased  on..    ..  712 
motor  spirits,  duty  increased  on.  712 
oil,  duty  increased  on  illuminat- 
ing  712 

St.  Vincent,  electrical  supplies,  duty 

on   633 

pistols,    import    restriction    on . .  993 
Trinidad,  firearms,  import  prohibi- 
tion on  disguised   833 

stout,  import  restriction  on . .    . .  399 
Canada,  exports  of  farm  products  to 
the  United  States  under  three 

tariffs  134.  308.  466.  666. 

810.  962 

trade   agreement   with    Australia..  257 
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Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations — Con. 
Canada — Con. 
trade  agreement  with  France,  term- 
ination of   1029 

Chile,  documentation  of  shipments  to.  514 
China,  surtax  imposed  on  imports.  .754, 994 

Colombia,  canalization  tax  in   400 

duties  decreased   713 

duties  revised   '  400 

imports,  prohibitions  on   713 

medicines,  import  regulations  for.  290 
sacks,    importation    of    articles  in 

used  prohibited   672 

Cuba,  flour,  duty  on..   620 

knitted  goods,  duty  increased  on..  591 
piping  (iron),  duty  increased  on..  591 
Cyprus,  apples  (fresh),  imports  from 

Canada  admitted   399 

Czechoslovakia,  flour,  duty  on..    ..  514 
supplementary  duty  on  ..250,359, 

673,  872,1030 

grain,  duties  on   514 

supplementary   duties   on... 250, 

359,  673,  872,1030 
Denmark,  animals  (fur-bearing),  im- 
port restriction  on   714 

apples  (fresh),  duty  increased  on  833 
fruits  •  (fresh),   duty   increased   on.  833 

Ecuador,  fish,  duties  on   512 

Egypt,  customs  valuation  in   554 

motor  car  parts,  duty  decreased  on.  472 
surtax  on  imports  from  Russia.  913,994 
Federated   Malay  States,   duties  in- 
creased  250 

Fiji,  duties  changed   209 

France,   asparagus   (preserved),  duty 

on   912 

cattle,  duties  on   581 

import   restrictions   on  581,582 

cheese,  import  quota  on  873,954 

duties  changed   289 

flour,  duties  increased  on   169 

grain,  duties  increased  on   169 

proposed  duty  changes  on   34 

hams,  import  quota  on  873,954 

meat,  import  regulations  for   873 

import  restrictions  on   582 

milk  (concentrated),  import  quota 

on  873,954 

rubber  goods,  duty  increased  on . .  912 
salmon  (canned),  duty  increased  on  120 
surtax  imposed  on  Canadian  goods 

993, 1030 

timber,   import  quota  established 

for   432 

trade  agreement  with  Canada,  ter- 
mination of   102(9 

wheat,  import  regulations  for..   ..  911 

import  restriction  on   833 

mixing  regulations  for  73,121 

Germany,  apples  (fresh),  duty  on. .  . .  808 

barley,  duty  on   805 

duty  reduced   on  feeding..  ..121,994 
barley  products,  import  bonds  re- 
quired for   953 

butter,  duty  on   806 

buttermilk,  duty  on  condensed  and 

powdered   843 
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cheese,  duty  on   805 

clover  seed,  duty  on   846 

eggs,  duty  on   807 

fish,  duties  on  844,845 

flour,  duty  on   806 

fruit  (canned),  duty  on   841 

fruit  (fresh),  import  restriction  on  918 

ginger  ale,  duty  on   843 

grass  seed,  duty  on   846 

honey,  duty  on   807 

lobsters  (canned),  duty  on   843 

milk  (concentrated),  duty  on..  ..  843 
oat  products,  import  bonds  required 

for   953 

packing  house  products,  duties  on.. 

442,807,872 

pickles  and  sauces,  duty  on   842 

plants,  import  restriction  on  live..  913 

rye,  duty  changed  on   432 

salmon  (canned),  duty  on   843 

sardines,  duty  on   844 

vegetables  (canned),  duty  on..  ..  841 
wheat,  duty  changed  on  hard..   ..  953 

import  bond  system  for  396,523 

import  regulations  for   804 

regulation  of  duty  on   250 

whisky,  duty  on   842 

Great  Britain,  Abnormal  Importations 
Act:    new    duties    under.. 871, 

881,951,991,1029 

duties  changed   472 

flowers  and  plants,  new  duties  on..  991 
fruits  (fresh),  new  duties  on..  ..  991 
Merchandise  Marks  Act:  new  orders 

1168,207,357 
recommendations . .    . .  4,  396,  471 , 

553,710,832,869,950,990 
vegetables  (fresh),  new  duties  on..  991 
Greece,    duties1    against  non-treaty 

countries  increased   913 

fish,  duty  on  270,273 

flour,  duty  increased  on   913 

weight  of  bags  permitted  to  cir- 
culate  321 

wheat,  compulsory  purchase  of  do- 
mestic  1032 

duty  increased  on   913 

India,  bacon  and  hams,  duty  on..  ..  861 

butter,  duty  on   861 

cheese,  duty  on   861 

duties  increased  753,  792 

fish,  duties  on   16 

lard,  duty  on   861 

packing  house  products,  duty  on..  861 
Irish  Free  State,  anti-dumping  meas- 
ure, provisions  of   871 

bacon  and  hams,  proposed  duty  on 

592,  778 

cocoa,  duty  on  and  preparations  of 

increased   34 

confectionery,  duty  on  chocolate  in- 
creased   34 

fruits  (canned),  duty  on   34 

gasolene,  duty  increased  on   871 

leather,  duty  on   248 
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motor  vehicle  parts,  dutv  removed 

from   208 

oatmeal,   certificate   of   origin  re- 
quired for  793,833 

duty   on  711,971 

oats,  certificate  of  origin  required 

for  793,833 

duty  on. .    ,  711,971 

proposed  duty  on   209 

oats  (rolled),  duty  on   971 

oils,  duty  on  hydrocarbon  increased  871 
pig  products,  proposed  duty  on..  592 

Italy,  duties  changed  210,954 

duties  increased  551 , 825 

Hour,  duty  increased  on..  ..121,360,432 

duty  on   713 

maize,  duties  on   713 

radio-electric  materials,  import  regu- 
lations for   73 

radiophonic      apparatus,  duties 

changed  on   673 

surtax  imposed  on  imports   712 

wheat,     compulsory     milling  of 

domestic   73 

duty  increased  on  360,432 

duty  on  by-products  increased..  432 

Mexico,  duties  changed   73 

films       (cinematographic),  duty 

changed  on   250 

lumber,  duty  changed  on  construc- 
tion   73 

motor  vehicles,  duties  revised  on  753 
records    (phonograph),    duty  in- 
creased on   250 

application  postponed  1030 

wheat,  import  restriction  on..    ..  321 
wools,  duty  changed  on  raw..    ..  872 
Netherlands,  fish,  duty  on  canned.  .99, 166 

patent  law,  outline  available   396 

wheat,  mixing  regulations  for..  ..633,944 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  bacon  and 

hams,  duty  on   502 

box  shooks,  duty  on   866 

building  materials,  duties  on   378 

documentation  for   378 

duties  changed   360 

flour,  duty  on   56 

meats  (canned  and  preserved),  duty 

on   737 

packing  house  products,  duty  on..  910 

tires  and  tubes,  duty  on   1018 

New  Zealand,  box  shooks,  duty  on..  889 
dumping  duties,  regulations  changed 

for  ...  359 

duties  changed  431,992 

duties  increased   248 

exchange  rates  for  customs  purposes  856 
fish,  duties  on  and  import  regula- 
tions for  12,13 

flour,  duty  changed  on  431,992 

roofing,  duties  on   818 

wheat,  duty  changed  on. .  . .  . .  .  .431,  992 

Norway,  carpets  and  rugs,  duty  on..  159 

linoleums,  duty  on   160 

timber,  import  restriction  on..   ..  754 
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Peru,  fish,  duty  on  462.463.464 

lard,  duties  on   .  .903,  904 

packing  house  products,  duties  on..  901 

roofing  materials,  duty  on   986 

salmon  (canned),  duty  on   462 

sardines,  duty  on   462 

Siam,  documentation  for   378 

'  meats  (canned  and  preserved),  duty 

on  ,.  737 

packing  house  products,  duty  on..  910 

tires  and  tubes,  duty  on   1018 

South  Africa,  brooms,  duty  on   265 

brushes,  duty  on   266 

cheese,  import  prohibition  on..   ..  119 

import  restriction  on   249 

duties  changed   207 

exchange  dumping  duties,  imposi- 
tion of   990 

fish,  duty  on   565 

primage  duty  on  imports   952 

roofing  materials,  duties  on   100S 

whisks,  duty  on   266 

Spain,  bicycles,  duty  changed  on..  ..  1030 

motor  vehicle  parts,  duty  on   282 

motor  vehicles,  duties  changed  on . .  1030 

duties  reduced  on   833 

tires  and  tubes,  duty  reduced,  on..  833 
Switzerland  wallboard,  duty  increased 

on..  '   913 

United   States,  consular  invoice  re- 
quirements  211 

consular  invoices,  fee  for   34 

list  of  commodities  not  requiring  711 
countervailing  duties,  new  applic- 
able to  Canada   554 

duties  changed   1029 

imports  of  farm  products  from  Can- 
ada under  three  tariffs..  ..134, 

308,466,666,810.962 
laths,  consular  invoice  not  required 

for   431 

shingles,  consular  invoice  not  re- 
quired for   431 

Uruguay,  duties  changed   1032 

duties  increased   873 

fruit  (fresh),  duty  changed  on..  ..  1033 

hardware,  duty  changed  on   1032 

potatoes  (table),  duty  changed  on  1033 

tires,  duty  changed  on   1033 

wheat,  duty  changed  on   1033 

West  Africa,  documentation  require- 
ments for   S15 

Tenders  Invited 

New  Zealand  121.251.290.360. 

433,513.590.632.914 

Textiles 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   _95 

China,  market  for  cotton  goods  in..  537 

Czechoslovakia,  crisis  in  industry..  ..  16S 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  44 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   644 

Tiles 

Argentina,  market  for  roofing  in..  ..  380 
British  Malaya,  imports  of  floor  ami 

roofing  in  1929  374.376 
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Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  of 

roofing  and  floor  in  1029..  ..374,376 
See  also  Roofing  Materials 

Timber 

Australia,  dumping  duty  on  imports 

from  Russia   1004 

New  South  Wales,  imports  in  1930  14 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1929..  ..  376 
British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

in  1930   113 

British  Honduras,  imports  in  1930  934 

Trinidad,  imports  in  1930    887 

France,  import  quota  established..  ..  432 

Germany,  market   922 

Great  Britain,  market   260 

market   for  British   Columbian  in 

Glasgow   608 

use  of  Empire  specified  by  Coventry  848 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  44 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  in 

1^29    376 

Norway,  imports  restricted   754 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   647 

See  also  Lumber 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930- 

31   91 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1930..  ..  1015 

market   1017 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  imports 

in  1930    887 

Egypt,  duty  increased   472 

India,  imports  from  Canada. .  •.   387 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duty   1018 

imports  in  1930   1012 

market  '    '  1017 

Siam,  duty  [  [   '[   "  ioig 

imports  in  1930  [[  1016 

market  ]  "  iq^q 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1990.  '  .  . 647, 976 

Spain,  duty  reduced   '  833 

Uruguay,  duty  changed  .{  1033 

Tobacco 

India,  imports  and  production   780 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  43 
Rhodesia,   prospects   for  cultivation 

in  1931-32   sge 

Toilet  Preparations 

Argentina,  sales  requirements   754 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930    646 

Tomatoes  (Canned) 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  duties 

increased   711 

Great  Britain,  market   226 

See  also  Vegetables  (Canned) 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Great  Britain,  market   227 

market  in  North  of  England   498 

Tomato  Puree  and  Paste 

Great  Britain,  market   227 

market  in  North  of  England. .  . .  . .  499 


_  _  Page 
Tools 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930    765 

Great  Britain,  market  for  garden  in  227 

market  for  hand  in   225 

See  also  Hardware 

Toys 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930    766 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   977 

Trade  Marks 

Siam,  registration  in   790 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

Tripoli  tania 

Sardines,  industry  for  canning   546 

Tubes 

See  Tires  and  Tubes 

Turkey 

Budget  for  1931-32    247 

Business  conditions   33 

Foreign  trade  from  January  to  March 

1931  246 

Twine 

South  Africa,  imports  of  binder  in 

  975 

U 

Uganda 

Business  conditions   346  849 

United  States 

Consular  invoice  requirements   211 

Consular  invoices,  fee  for..  ..  . .  . '  34 

list  of  commodities  not  requiring..  711 
Countervailing  duties,  new  applicable 

to  Canada   554 

Exports,  January  to  June,  1931.  .  .  664 
Foreign  trade,  January  to  June,  1931.  663 
Imports,  January  to  June,  1931..  663 
Imports  of  farm  products  from  Canada 

under  three  tariffs  134 

j  ,  308,  466,  666,  810,  962 

.Latns,  consular  invoice  not  required 

for   431 

Raw  materials,  imports  in  1930  of!'.  287 
Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner   M.    J.    Vechsler,  New 
York  City : 

October  9,  1931   663 

Shingles,    consular    invoice    not  re- 
quired for   431 

Tariff  duties  changed   1029 

Trade  with  Canada,  January  to  June 

1931  ;  663 

Uruguay 

Apples  (fresh),  imports  of   464 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  March,  1931.  290 

Fruits  (fresh),  duty  changed  on..   ..  1033 

Hardware,  duty  changed  on   1032 

Lumber,  imports  of   318 

Potatoes  (table),  duty  changed  on..  1033 
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Uruguay — Con. 

Tariff,  duties  changed   1032 

duties  increased   873 

Tiros,  duty  changed  on   1033 

Wheat,  duty  changed  on   1033 

V 

Varnishes 

See  Paints  and  Varnishes. 

\  egetables  (Canned) 

British  W  est  Indies,  Bahamas,  duties 

increased   on  tomatoes   711 

Trance,  duty  on  asparagus   912 

Germany,  market  and  duty   841 

Croat   Britain,   display   at  Imperial 

Fruit  Show   941 

industry  in   262 

market  for  tomatoes  in   226 

Vegetables  (Fresh) 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  imports 

in  1930   113 

Great  Britain,  new  duties   991 

Hongkong,  market   669 

Venezuela 

Agricultural  machinery,  market  for.  465 

Air  mail,  rates  for   961 

Malt,  imports  of  and  duty  on  barley.  241 

Roofing  materials,  market  for   513 

Salmon    (canned),    market   for  and 

duty  on   66 

Sardines,  market  for  and  duty  on ... .  66 

W 

Wallboard 

Argentina,  market   381 

Brazil,  imports  of  pulp  and  fibre  from 

Canada  in  1930-31   95 

British  Malaya,  market   372 

-.Germany,  market  for  pulp  in   924 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..  ..  372 

Switzerland,  duty  increased   913 

See  also  Building  Materials. 

Water-Heating  Equipment 

South  Africa,  market   415 

West  Africa 

Documentation  requirements   815 

Shipping  services  to   815 

Trade  relations  with  North  of  Eng- 
land  814 

Whale  Oil 

India,  market   17 

See  also  Fish  Oils. 


Wheat 

Australia,   exports  from   and  stocks 


in   607 

New  South  Wales,  exports   858 

production   532 

yield  in  1930-31   180 

Bolivia,  imports  in  1929    527 

China,  crop  forecast  for  1931   286 

imports  in  1931   424 

market   424 

purchases  from  Russia   708 


Wheat — Con. 

Ecuador,  market   527 

Egypt,  imports  and  production   95 

France,  crop  in  1931   508 

prospects  for   236 

customs  regulations  and  duty..   ..  235 

import  regulations   911 

imports  from  January  to  April,  1931.  234 

imports,  restriction  on   833 

market   236 

market  requirements   50S 

mixing   percentage   decreased . .    . .  73 

mixing  regulations  121,  209 

Germany,  compulsory  milling  of  do- 
mestic in   397 

amendment  to   787 

duty  on  hard  changed   953 

government  measures  proposed  in.  351 

import  bond  system  396,523 

import  regulations   804 

imports  in  1930-31   804 

market   350 

purchase  from  United  States . .    . .  524,  787 

regulation  of  duty   250 

Great  Britain,  imports   185 

imports  into  Scotland  from  January 

to  July,  1931   492 

proposed  quota  as  affecting  Scot- 
land  937 

Greece,  compulsory  purchase  of  do- 
mestic in   T032 

duty  increased   913 

India,  crop  for  1930-31   500 

estimate  of   154 

imports  from  April  to  June,  1931.  500 
Irish  Free  State,  imports  from  Janu- 
ary to  August,  1931   809 

Italy,  compulsory  milling  of  domestic 

in   33,73 

duty  increased  360,432 

duty  on  by-products  increased..  ..  432 

mixing  regulations  relaxed   712 

production   582 

Japan,  imports  from  January  to  June. 

1931   394 

market   117 

Mexico,  imports  and  duty   26 

imports  restricted   321 

production  in  1928-29   22 

Netherlands,  imports  and  market.  .280, 943 

imports  in  1930..   193 

mixing  regulations  in  633,944 

operation  of  mixing  law   18S 

production   191 

New  Zealand,  duty  changed  431,992 

Peru,  imports  and  market   525 

South  Africa,  diversion  of  Canadian 

grain  trade  orders   109 

imports  in  1930. .   . .  '  643.  973 

market   267 

Sweden,  mixing  regulations   672 

Switzerland,  imports  from  Januarv  to 

June,  1931   23S 

imports  from  April  to  June,  1931 . .  S97 

production  in  1930   898 

Uruguay,  duty  changed   1033 

Yugoslavia,  government  monopoly  of 

trade  in   169 
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Whisks 

South  Africa,  market  and  duty   266 

Whisky 

Germany,  market  and  duty   842 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930   643 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic). 

Wines 

Mexico,  market   27 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic). 

Wire  and  Wire  Manufactures 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  barbed  into 

North  of  England   895 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..   .  43 

Wood 

See  Lumber  and  Timber. 

Wood  Blocks 

Great   Britain,   market   in   West  of 

England   696 


Woodenware 

See  Wood  Products 

Wood  Products 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1930   766 

Germany,  market   923 


Page 

Wood  Products — Con. 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1930:.  ..647,976 
See  also  individual  headings. 
Wood  Pulp 

Mexico,  imports  in  1929  57,58 

Wool 

Australia,  method  of  marketing  in..  13 
New  South  Wales,  opening  of  1931- 

32  selling  season  at  Sydney. .  . .  657 

sales  at  Sydney  385,967 

Sydney  as  a  selling  centre. ...  13 

Mexico,  duty  on  raw  changed . .    . .  872 

Y 

Yugoslavia 

Business  conditions   401 

Flour,  government  monopoly  of  trade 

in  169,546 

Grain,  government  monopoly  of  trade 

in  169,546 

elevators,  erection  of   206 

market  for   206 

Motor  works,  concession  for   1033 

Rye,  government  monopoly  of  trade.  169 
Wheat,  government  monopoly  of  trade  169 
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